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The  Leghorns  Again. 


Last  week  we  began  the  exposition  of  the  Leg- 
horn breed  as  made  by  Mr.  Howard  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Leghorns  are  dis- 
missed with  the  descriptive  points  and  advice  on 
their  handling,  which  we  present  herewith. 

First  as  to  maintaining  the  desirable  points  in  the 
Brown  Leghorns:  In  mating  Brown  Leghorns  op 
posites  must  be  considered.  Should  the  male  be  fine 
in  all  points  except  comb  or  leg,  select  females 
strong  in  this  point  to  mate  with  him.  The  most 
successful  breeders  use  a  double  mating — one  pen  to 
produce  exhibition  birds  of  each  sex.  Fine  birds, 
both  cockerels  and  pullets,  can  be  bred  from  the 
same  pen  by  using  slightly  different  types  of  females. 
The  same  male  often  will  breed  the  finest  of  both  ex- 
hibition cockerels  and  pullets,  but  it  is  a  rare  case  to 
have  a  female  breed  both  sexes  of  a  remarkable 
quality.  When  two  pens  are  used,  at  the  head  of 
the  pen  mated  to  produce  the  cockerels  place  a  fully 
developed  cock  with  no  serious  fault,  standard  color, 
especially  strong  in  comb,  lobe,  hackle  and  saddle,  a 
dark  undercolor  preferred.  To  him  mate  hens  of  a 
shade  darker  than  standard,  with  small,  evenly  ser- 
rated standing  combs;  a  trifle  brick  on  wings  is  no 
objection,  as  it  will  give  a  brighter  color  on  wing 
bows  of  the  cockerels.  Shafting  on  the  back  will 
also  help  that  black  stripe  in  the  saddles.  The 
pullets  raised  from  this  pen  will  be  too  dark  for  ex- 
hibition, but  they  will  be  a  great  help  in  breeding 
cockerels  the  next  season.  The  male  at  the  head  of 
the  pen  mated  to  produce  the  pullets  should  be  from 
a  pullet  strain,  and  bred  directly  from  an  exhibition 
hen.  His  color  is  a  trifle  light,  comb  large,  but 
evenly  serrated;  if  thin  near  the  top,  all  the  better; 
hackle  well  striped,  but  none  in  saddle;  undercolor 
of  hackle  and  saddle  may  be  light  gray  or  white; 
wing  bows  should  show  more  purple  than  red,  as  too 
much  red  shows  signs  of  being  bred  from  a  bricky 
hen.  To  him  mate  exhibition  females  having  light 
brown  penciled  with  darker  brown  on  back  and 
wings,  all  one  shade,  free  from  shafting  on  back  and 
brick  on  wings.  These  hens  should  have  the  large 
comb,  lying  over,  but  firm  and  strong  on  the  head, 
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so  it  does  not  lie  close  to  the  eye  and  face.  The 
cockerels  raised  from  this  mating  are  the  birds  to 
use  for  breeding  females  the  next  year.  By  breed- 
ing Brown  Leghorns  in  this  manner  we  have  two 
distinct  lines  of  blood,  and  they  should  never  be 
crossed. 

The  Butf  Leghorn  is  the  most  recent  acquisition  to 
the  Mediterranean  class.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and 
one  that  will  win  its  way  wherever  bred.  Buff- 
colored  birds  have  many  admirers,  and  those  who 
have  bred  them  are  pronounced  in  their  praise  of 
their  qualities.  Besides  having  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  Leghorn  type,  the  Buff  Leghorn 
cock  has  rich  buff-colored  hackle  and  saddle,  in  shade 
from  lemon  to  cinnamon,  but  of  even  solid  color  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  plumage;  the  back  and 
wing  bow  exactly  match  the  plumage;  tail  is  of  the 
same  general  tint,  but  richer,  deeper  buff  is  prefer- 
able, the  standard  giving  for  tail  a  rich,  deep  buff  or 
copperish-bronze.  The  remainder  of  the  plumage  is 
of  a  slightly  lighter  shade,  but  even  in  color  through- 
out, with  no  semblance  to  a  patchy  or  mottled  plum- 
age. White  and  black  feathers  in 
plumage  are  objectionable;  solid 
white  or  solid  black  feathers  will 
disqualify  the  bird.  The  hen  is  of 
the  same  color  as  the  cock. 

Dominique  Leghorns  are  not  so 
generally  known.  Their  color  is 
much  like  that  of  the  American 
Dominique  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  is  what  is  known  as 
"Cuckoo"  by  English  breeders. 
The  body  color  is  grayish  white, 
each  feather  regularly  crossed 
with  parallel  bars  of  blue-black, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  bluish- 
tinged  plumage.  This  color  is  the 
same  throughout.  The  ground 
color  of  each  feather  is  a  clear, 
light-bluish  gray.  The  shanks  and 
toes  are  bright  yellow  and  eyes 
bright  red  in  color. 

Silver  Duckwing  Leghorns  are 
not  generally  bred  in  this  coun- 
try, though  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  showrooms.  They  are 
considered  as  profitable  as  any  of 
the  other  Leghorn  varieties,  and 
in  point  of  beauty  they  are  very 
interesting  and  fascinating.  They 
take  the  name  "  Duckwing"  from 
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the  similarity  of  the  steel-blue  wing  bar  to  that  of  the 
Mallard  or  wild  duck,  the  name  being  first  given  to  a 
variety  of  games — the  Silver  Duckwing  game.  The 
hackle  and  saddle  feathers  of  a  Silver  Duckwing  Leg- 
horn cock  are  pure  silvery  white,  without  the  slight- 
est straw  or  creamy  tinge,  with  a  narrow  black  stripe 
along  the  center  of  the  lower  hackle  feathers.  Back, 
saddle,  wing  bow  and  wing  bay  pure  white;  breast, 
under  parts,  wing  bar  and  tail  dense  lustrous  black. 
The  Silver  Duckwing  Leghorn  hen  has  a  silvery-gray 
hackle,  with  a  narrow  black  stripe  through  the 
center  of  each  feather.  The  breast  is  light  salmon, 
shading  off  to  gray  toward  the  sides;  the  body  color 
when  viewed  at  a  short  distance  should  appear 
gray,  with  a  faint  bluish  tint  all  over.  A  ten- 
dency to  ruddy  gra}r,  either  in  ground  color  or 
penciling,  is  objectionable.  The  tail  is  black  or 
dark  brown,  except  the  two  upper  feathers,  which 
are  light  gray.  The  penciling  or  markings  are 
irregular  or  wavy. 

The  White  Leghorn,  like  the  Brown,  is  the  more 
generally  bred  of  the  Leghorn  varieties.    It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  advantageous  variety  to  breed  for 
profit,  and  the  easiest  to  raise  on  the  farm.  Being 
of  one  color  in  plumage,  they  are  more  successfully 
raised  and  cared  for  than  the  parti-colored  varieties. 
Their  plumage  is  pure  white  throughout,  and  fe  athers 
other  than  white  will  disqualify  them.   It  has  been  a 
matter  of  much 
speculation  as  to 
which  variety  of 
Leghorns  is  most 
prolific    in  egg 
production.  This 
is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  properly 
adjust  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the 
specialty  breed- 
ers; but,  from  a 
conservative 
standpoint,  it  is 
generally  con- 
sidered that  the 
Whites  have 
slightly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the 
others.  Phenom- 
enal individual  egg  records  have  been  made  by  most 
all  the  varieties,  but  the  above  opinion  is  advanced 
from  the  general  results  obtained   from  various 
sources. 

There  are  sub-varieties  in  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns— the  Rose-comb  Brown  and  tne  Rose-comb 
White.  The  only  distinguishing  difference  between 
the  last-named  and  the  other  varieties  is  in  the  comb. 
The  Rose-comb  White  and  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns have  a  small  rose  comb  square  in  front,  firm 
and  even  upon  the  head,  tapering  evenly  from  front  to 
rear,  without  inclining  to  one  side,  the  top  compara- 
tively flat  and  covered  with  small  points  or  corruga- 
tions terminating  in  a  well-developed  spike  in  the  rear. 
There  is  no  standard  weight  given  for  Leghorns. 


ROSE -COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKEREL. 


There  is  hardly  a  town  in  southern  California,  says 
the  Chino  Champion,  which  has  not  especial  advant- 
ages for  some  particular  line  of  manufacturing. 
Leading  all  is  Chino,  with  its  15,000  tons  of  sugar  a 
year.  Alamitos  will  soon  commence  making  sugar 
on  a  smaller  scale,  yet  making  it  a  very  important 
center.  Hueneme,  Anaheim  and  several  other  places 
will  soon  follow  this  lead  with  sugar  factories.  At 
North  Ontario  is  a  citric  acid  factory,  soon  to  be 
j  started  in  operation.  At  Rialto  tannic  acid  or  tan- 
I  ning  material  will  be  made  from  canaigre  roots. 
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is  now  250  acres  on  Berryessa  avenue  and  Lundys 
lane,  on  which  he  planted  25,000  trees. 

When  he  purchased  this  laud  it  was  in  pasture, 
y rain  and  mustard,  and  honey-combed  by  squirrels 
and  gophers,  and  did  not  pay  current  expenses  and 
taxes.  He  immediately  inaugurated  a  revolution — 
planted  his  orchard,  fought  squirrels  and  gophers, 
spent  money  lavishly  but  judiciously,  until,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts,  in  1887,  in  his  cannery  and  drying 
establishment  he  employed  over  400  persons,  turning 
out  of  the  orchard  goods  that  sold  for  over  $100,000. 
Since  then  the  business  was  incorporated,  the  stock 
being  held  by  members  of  his  family,  and  it  has 
grown  steadily  and  rapidly,  goods  being  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  Australia,  Japan  and  China. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  about  the  past  week  which 
is  not  sufficiently  told  in  the  table  herewith.  One 
bright  warm  day  followed  another,  creating  condi- 
tions highly  favorable  for  the  maturing  of  fruit  and 
for  the  field  operations  which  are  now  in  progress 
everywhere.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  as  harvest 
advances,  farmers  are  generally  getting  better  re- 
turns than  were  looked  for  earlier  in  the  season: 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  H0,  18!>7,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

Eureka   

1)  30 

51  S3 

51.90 

48.88 

52 

08 

Red  Bluff  

0.01) 

25.40 

22.43 

25  93 

58 

103 

Sacramento*. . . 

San  Francisco... 

T 

21  25 

23.44 

24.20 

51 

82 

Fresno   

II  00 

10.53 

8. 18 

7.46 

54 

102 

San  Luis  Obispo  

u.uo 

20.74 

17.72 

46 

80 

0.OO 

16  Hft 

9.35 

18.38 

52 

78 

0.00 

11.77 

5.92 

10.55 

00 

70 

O.IK) 

5.35 

.88 

2.98 

62 

102 

*  Up  to  5  p,  m.  June  29:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Victory  for  Pure  Food. 

In  Judge  Campbell's  court  last  Friday  Warren 
Button,  a  merchant,  was  convicted  of  selling  adul- 
terated food.  The  adulterated  food  in  question  was 
a  certain  compound  made  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and 
alleged  to  be  red  currant  jelly.  A  pail  of  this  stuff  was 
purchased  by  one  of  Chief  Food  Inspector  Dx:kery's 
deputies,  who,  without  opening  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing the  original  package,  turned  it  over  to  Pro- 
fessor Wenzel  for  analysis.  Professor  Wenzel  testi- 
fied that  he  had  carefully  tested  the  mixture  and 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  consisted  of  apple  jelly 
colored  with  certain  analine  dyes.  Button  was  fined 
$75,  with  the  alternative  of  seventy-five  days  in  the 
county  jail. 

Mr.  Flickinger's  Achievements. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Flickinger 
of  San  Jose,  whose  serious  illness  we  recently  men- 
tioned, has  since  passed  away.  Mr.  Flickinger  was 
an  exceptional  man.  He  was  endowed  with  unusual 
energy  and  confidence,  and  still  had  enough  conserva- 
tism about  him  to  prevent  over-speed.  He  has  made 
his  fruit  products  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
had  the  name  at  home  of  being  one  of  the  best  grow- 
ers in  the  State,  because  of  the  excellent  shape  in 
which  every  detail  of  his  orcharding  was  accom- 
plished. He  did  various  things,  chiefly  in  live  stock, 
from  184!)  to  1880  with  success.  In  that  year  he  had 
purchased  part  of  the  land,  which  he  later  planted  in 
orchard,  adding  to  it  at  different  times,  until  there 
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Under  One  Roof. 

A  chronic  complaint  against  the  auction  system  of 
selling  California  fresh  fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets 
has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  several  rival 
companies  held  sales  at  widely  separated  places  at 
the  same  hour,  thus  dividing  the  buyers  into  groups 
and  limiting  the  competition  among  them.  The  wish 
of  the  growers  and  of  their  representatives  has  been 
that  all  consignments  should  be  massed  under  a  sin- 
gle roof,  where  all  the  buyers  could  meet  and  make 
their  bids  in  competition  with  each  other.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  extending  through  several 
seasons,  this  arrangement  appears  at  last  to  have 
;  been  consummated.  A  press  telegram  of  Tuesday 
says: 

New  Yohk,  June  29.  —The  local  receivers  of  California  de- 
,  ciduous  fruits  have,  after  much  discussion,  reached  an  agree- 
ment for  conducting  the  sales  under  a  single  roof,  as  during 
last  season.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  order 
in  which  the  receivers  should  sell.    Last  year  the  Karl  Fruit 
Company,  which  sells  through  the  Fruit  Auction  Company, 
sold  first  in  turn,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  this  was  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  three  other  receivers  who  sold  through  Brown 
i  &  Seccomb.    The  latter  were  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Karl 
1  Fruit  Company  to  sell  first  but  two  days  in  the  week  this 
j  year.    This  the  Karl  Fruit  Company  refused  to  agree  to,  and 
matters  began  to  look  threatening  to  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
solidated sales.    The  difficulty  was  settled,  however,  last 
week  by  the  action  of  Porter  Brothers,  who  had  previously 
sold  through  Brown  &  Seccomb,  but  who  have  now  arranged 
to  sell  through  the  Fruit  Auction  Company. 

Receipts  of  California  deciduous  fruits  up  to  date  this  sea- 
son are  considerably  heavier  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  the  arrivals  up  to  June  27th  this  year  being  116  cars, 
against  75  cars  up  to  June  25th  of  last  year. 


The  Free  Market. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  has  been 
addressed  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners to  a  large  number  of  producers  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  : 

San  Francisco,  June  21,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:— At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  held  on  Tuesday,  June  8th,  1897,  it 
was  decided  to  establish  the  free  public  market,  for  the  pres- 
ent, upon  Pacific  street  wharf.  This  wharf  is  lOOxiiOO  feet, 
and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary  will  be  set 
apart  for  use  as  a  free  public  market,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  29th,  1897,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  this  board  may  find  necessary 
from  time  to  time. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  made  upon  the  free  public 
market  blanks  (one  herewith  enclosed),  to  be  hid  from  the 
secretary  of  the  board  upon  application.  Respectfully, 

Board  op  State  Hakuok  Commissioners. 

J.  J.  Keeoan,  Secretary. 

Accompanying  the  letter  is  the  following  applica- 
tion blank,  which  the  receiver  of  the  letter  is  invited 
to  fill  out  and  return  to  the  commission  : 

Free  Public  .Market  Application  ltlank. 

 ,  1897. 

To  the  Hoard  6/  State  Httrbor  Commissioners — Gentlemen: 
This  certifies  that  the  undersigned,  resident.,  of  California, 
and  producer.,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  hereby  make., 
application  for  space  within  the  free  public  market,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  and 
hereby  agree. .  to  accept  and  use  the  space  assigned  for  the 
purposes  herein  stated,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

(tuese  oi  estions  should  me  answered  as  fully  as 
possible. ) 

Do  you  ship  fruit  or  produce  to  San  Francisco?  If  so,  what 
kind  ■ 

Ans  

Do  you  make  daily  shipments;    If  not,  how  often  do  you  ship; 

Ans  

Kstimated  in  boxes,  sacks,  crates  or  tons,  what  will  your 
shipments  amount  to  daily  or  weekly? 

Ans  

By  what  route  (boat  or  cars)  do  you  ship,  and  whereon  the 
water  front  are  your  shipments  landed  at  present? 

Ans  

What  months  in  the  year  will  you  be  able  to  occupy  the  space 
allotted  you!  Name  the  kinds  of  produce  you  expect  to 
ship  each  mouth. 

Ans  

Do  yot  expect  to  sell  your  own  produce;    If  not,  who  do  you 

name  as  your  selling  agent; 
Ans  

(Sign  here)  Name  

Address  

It  is  possible  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners  in- 
tend this  as  a  serious  effort  in  the  making  of  a  free 
public  market ;  but  it  appears  to  the  Rural  Press 
as  an  ill-calculated  and  impracticable  way  of  going 
about  it.  If  the  market  is  going  to  be  a  serviceable 
thing,  it  must  be  a  place  where  the  whole  traffic  in 
perishable  food  products  may  be  massed,  either  for 
direct  sale  or  delivery  to  consignees,  free  from  the 


costs  of  dockage,  cartage,  storage,  etc., which  now  so 
harasses  and  injures  the  producer.  The  duty  of  cre- 
ating such  a  market  has  been  put  by  the  Legislature 
upon  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  upon  them 
alone.  The  producers  have  no  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  wise  enough  not  to  accept 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  Commission- 
ers have  their  orders  .  now  let  them  do  as  they  have 
been  directed. 

Florida  No  Longer  a  Large  Competitor. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Packard,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  East  and  reports  that  Florida  will  never  again 
enter  the  field  with  the  crop  of  oranges  it  once  pro- 
duced. No  efforts  are  being  made  to  recuperate 
the  Florida  groves  to  the  extent  that  they  once  ex- 
isted. Last  season  the  Florida  crop  only  amounted 
to  1500,000  boxes,  and  next  season  it  is  estimated  that 
about  500,000  boxes  will  be  market  from  that  Stale. 
The  Navei  orange  as  grown  in  California  has  had  its 
reputation  as  a  first-class  fruit  firmly  established  in 
the  East,  and  nothing  that  can  occur  hereafter  is 
liable  to  interfere  with  that  reputation. 

As  regards  lemons,  good  progress  is  being  made. 
As  a  rule,  California  cured  lemons  can  be  marketed 
in  good  shape,  although  the  crop  gathered  during 
March  and  April  of  this  year  did  not  keep  well,  and 
this  fact  injured  the  standing,  temporarily,  of  our 
lemons  in  the  East. 

Pure  Food  Exhibit  Rules. 

The  directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  have 
formulated  the  following  ruies  to  govern  the  exhibit 
of  pure  food  products  at  the  coming  Mechanics'  Fair  : 

1.  No  food  thit  is  impure  or  deleterious  to  health  will  be 
admitted;  but  this  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  debar  any 
food  which  may  be  mixed  of  different  ingredients  not  inju- 
rious to  health. 

2.  Any  food  not  deleterious  or  injurious  to  health  shall  be 
admitted,  provided  it  shall  be  labeled  with  its  proper  ingre- 
dients and  their  proportions. 

3.  All  foods  exhibited  will  be  subject  to  analysis,  and  no 
award  shall  be  made  to  auy  exhibit  not  found  to  be  pure. 

4.  The  samples  to  be  analyzed  shall  be  taken  from  the  ex- 
hibit or  the  stock  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

5.  If  the  samples  analyzed  of  any  exhibit  shall  bs  found  to 
be  impure  or  otherwise  not  as  represented,  then  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  shall  take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  proper  to 
publicly  announce  the  result  of  said  analysis. 

ti.  Only  articles  that  have  been  approved  of  as  pure  and 
not  deleterious  to  health  will  be  used  in  the  model  kitchen 
for  demonstration. 


A  Dealer's 


Explanation 
Prices. 


of    Current  Truit 


In  an  interview  with  a  /in  reporter  at  Sacramento, 
Mr.  Earl  of  the  well-known  fruit  shipping  firm  said  : 

Eastern  markets  for  early  California  fruits  have  been  some- 
what disappointing  this  season,  and  prices  realized,  especial- 
ly for  cherries,  have  been  less  than  in  previons  years.  The 
chief  causes  of  low  prices  for  early  California  fruits  in  East- 
ern markets  this  season  have  been  very  cold  weather  during 
May  and  June,  heavy  receipts  of  strawberries  in  the  principal 
Eaatern  markets,  general  uncertainty  of  trade  on  account  of 
tariff  legislation  and  scarcity  of  money.  The  outlook  to  day  is 
more  favorable  and  prices  this  week,  for  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  prunes,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  prices  will  continue 
so  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  passing  of  the 
tariff  bill  at  an  early  date,  it  is  hoped,  will  remove  the  un- 
certainty in  trade  circles,  so  that  people  will  feel  more  in- 
clined to  spend  their  money  and  consume  fruit  more  freely. 
The  Caliiornia  fruit  crop,  generally,  promises  well.  Some 
varieties  are  short,  but  the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  make  up  in  size  where 
the  trees  are  lightly  laden.  The  crop  of  shipping  grapes, 
especially  Tokays,  promises  to  be  enormous  this  season.  The 
vines  have  not  been  so  full  of  grapes  in  many  years.  London 
shipments  of  California  fruit  will  be  made  regularly  again 
this  season,  beginning  early  in  July,  consisting  of  Bartlett 
pears,  plums,  prunes  and  a  limited  quantity  of  peaches.  This 
export  business  will  be  handled  with  greater  care  than  in 
previous  years,  and  ther-  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
London  market  will  tal.^  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit  every  week 
at  satisfactory  prices. 

Progress  of  the   Grape   Growers'  Movement. 

We  gave  recently  an  outline  of  the  satisfactory 
achievement  of  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  rep- 
resenting growers'  interests,  in  securing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Sonoma  county  grape  producers.  Last 
week  the  campaign  was  made  in  Napa  county  with 
signal  success,  as  the  following  condensed  statement 
shows: 

St.  Helena,  June  28. — All  the  big  wine  men  of 
Napa  county  have  now  agreed  to  only  sell  to  the 
Wine  Makers'  Corporation.  Over  80  per  cent  have 
already  signed.  Wine  will  sell  for  20  cents  and 
grapes  will  bring  $20  a  ton  sure.  Phylloxera  has 
made  heavy  inroads  below  Calistoga.  The  big  Grey- 
stone  cellar  probably  will  be  operated  on  what 
grapes  the  wine  association  can  control,  which  will 
not  be  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  Chances  are 
fair  for  a  good  crop,  but  hot  north  winds  may  cut  in 
heavily.  The  wine  makers  held  a  meeting  to-night 
at  Calistoga  and  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  jubilee. 
W.  T.  Grigsby  of  Lake  county,  who  owns  two  im- 
mense vineyards  there,  has  joined  fortunes  with  the 
corporation  and  Lake  oounty  will  now  follow  suit. 
As  there  seems  to  be  some  prejudice  against  the 
wine  makers,  a  new  committee  was  formed  to  solicit 
grapes  among  Calistoga  growers,  consisting  only  of 
grape  growers.  L.  Peterson,  W.  T.  Grigsby,  Chas. 
Butler  and  J.  H.  Smith  compose  the  committee. 
This  makes  the  corporation  very  harmonious  in  Napa 
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county.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  crop  has  been  signed,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  association  agents  were  most  active  in  their 
work  against  the  corporation. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Baiiwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  June  28th. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Anderson)  —Occasional  showers  during  week  did  little 
damage  to  grain  and  benefited  fruit.    Peach  and  prune  crops  light. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Grain  yield  better  than  expected;  apricots 
light.  (Vina)— Apricots  doing  well.  Four  carloads  already  dried. 
Peach  crop  improving.   Prunes,  plums  and  pears  fair.    Grain  light. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Barley  turning  out  well. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— Grain  now  harvesting  promises  half  last 
year's  crop.  Peach  crop  much  greater  than  last  year.  Outlook  for 
pears  good. 

Placer  (Roseville).— Wheat,  barley  and  oats  being  harvested; 
some  fields  giving  good  yield,  others  scarcely  pay  for  harvesting. 

Butte  (Chico).— Wheat  is  showing  up  well;  barley  first  class. 
Fruit  crop  good.  (Oroville —Grapes  ripening  slowly;  good  crop. 
Olives  and  oranges  doing  well.  Early  peaches  marketed;  late 
peaches  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

Glenn  (Willows). — Grain  about  half  a  crop. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— Fruit  crop  good  except  apricots  and 
prunes.  Barley  making  from  two  to  six  sacks  per  acre.  (Gait)— 
Grain  crop  short.  (Sacramento)— Weather  favorable  to  all  varie- 
ties of  fruit  and  grain.  Grapes  promise  good  yield.  Hay  crop  one- 
third  short  of  average.   Grain  yield  but  three-fourths  that  of  1896. 

Yolo  (Winters).— Nener  had  so  much  fruit  in  one  year.  (lured 
fruit  looks  well.  Good  almond  and  pear  crops.  Grain  yields  seven- 
teen sacks  per  acre. 

Solano  (Vacaville).— Prospects  good  for  heavy  yield  in  all  classes 
of  fruits.  (Dixon).— Cool  weather,  favorable  for  late  sown  grain  and 
fruit.    Haying  finished;  below  average.    Grapes  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Merced  (Livingston).— Wheat  crop  averaging  over  three  sacks 
per  acre.  Barley  light.  Not  enough  wheat  yet  to  judge  yield. 
(Merced)— Grapes  doing  well. 

Fresno  (Easton).— Vine  hoppers  destroying  leaves  in  many 
vineyards.  Grape  yield  probably  better  than  last  year.  (Fresno) — 
Fruit  yields  good.    (Huron)— Crop  shortest  since  IHSI2. 

Stanislaus  (Newman).— Will  be  one-half  crop  grain.  Grapes 
promise  well.  (Modesto)— Yield  of  grain  will  equal  last  year;  good 
crop  apricots,  prunes,  peaches;  grapes  doing  well. 

Kings  (Hanford).— Cool.  Apricots,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines, 
good  crop;  prunes  larger  crop  than  previous  years.  Raisins  promise 
best  in  several  years.    Grain,  good  crop  on  irrigated  lands. 

Tulare  (Tulare).— Wheat,  average  yield  five  sacks  to  acre.  Pros- 
pects good  for  heavy  peach  and  prune  crop.  (Porterville) — Average 
grain  and  deciduous  fruit  crops.   Citrus  orchards  in  good  condition. 

Kern  (Bakersrield). — Grain  harvest  better  than  expected. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Barley  yield  below  the  average;  quality 
good.  Wheat  has  a  good,  plump  berry,  but  the  fields  are  spotted. 
Apricots  and  peaches  fair.  (New  Hope)— Grain  about  the  average 
in  yield  and  quality — in  some  places  5!U  to  25  sacks  per  acre.  Barley 
an  average  crop.  Abundant  yield  of  fruit.  (Stocktonl— Weather  cool 
and  helped  materially  to  Hll  out  wheat.  Fruit  flue  and  coming  in 
freely.   Large  crop  grapes. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Weather  has  benefited  late  grain,  but  some 
damage  has  been  done  to  hay.  Severe  hot  weather  will  cause  wheal 
to  rust.   Fruit  not  damaged. 

Napa  (Monticello).— Late  grain  benelited  by  Weather.  Fruits  do- 
ing well.  (Napa)— Grain  yield  below  average.  Peach  and  apricot 
crop  fair.  Grapes  promise  a  large  crop.  Sugar  beets,  corn  and  pola 
toes  doing  well.  (Oalistoga)— Raisins  damaged  by  hay  crop.  Valley 

grapoD  ->vill  buve  to  lie  resiilpliurod. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Grape  crop  will  be  la-ge.  (HealdsbUrfO— 
Grain  in  good  condition.  Rain  did  more  good  than  harm.  (Santa 
Rosa)— Cool,  showery  weather  has  done  great  damage  to  hay. 
Blackberry  crop  now  being  harvested;  is  very  heavy,  and  the  ber- 
ries of  line  quality.    Weather  favorable  for  fruit  and  hops 

Alameda  (Niles).— Cherries  picked.  Peaches  and  apricots  drop- 
ping badly.  Quality  of  fruit  excellent.  Weather  at  end  of  week 
favorable  for  fruit.  (San  Leandro)— Corn  will  not  amount  to  much. 
Tomatoes  looking  well.  (Livermore)— Long  period  cool  weather 
caused  wheat  and  barley  to  Hll  well.  Barley  threshing  now  going 
on.  Grain  crop  above  average.  Hay  crop  lighter  than  usual.  Pros 
pects  of  unusually  heavy  grain  and  olive  crops. 

Santa  Clara  (Gilroy)  —Hay  crop  light;  average  crop  barley  and 
oats.  Fruits  all  look  well.  Peaches  and  pears  light  crop.  (San  Jose) 
— Cherries  gone.  Apricot,  pear  and  grape  crop  promise  well.  Pair 
peach  crop;  prune  crop  about  two-thirds.  (Campbell) — Early  Craw- 
ford and  Foster  peaches  have  dropped  and  continue  to  drop  badly; 
hence  crop  will  be  light;  $25  a  ton  is  offered  for  clingstones  suitable 
for  cannery.  Apricots  small.  (Los  Gatos)— Fruit  prospects  excel- 
lent. Cherries  all  gathe-ed.  Apricots,  plums,  pears  and  prunes 
doing  well.   Grapes  look  well— best  for  some  years. 

San  Benito  (Hollis  er).— Cut  hay  only  6U  per  cent  of  last  year, 
Fair  yield  of  barley.  Wheat  appears  to  be  lilling  well  and  crop  will 
be  better  than  expected. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barhara  (Santa  Barbara).— Hay  half  usual  crop,  balance 
cut  for  grain;  increase,  75  per  cent.  Lemon  picking  going  on— good 
fruit,  good  crop.  Good  average  crop  of  walnuts.  (Santa  Maria) — 
Grain  harvesting  in  progress;  plump  grain,  go  d  yield.  Common 
barley  and  Chevalier  ranging  ten  to  eigh.een  centals  per  acre.  Ap- 
ricots heavy  yield;  other  fruits  light. 

Ventura  (Saticoy).— Apricots  tair  yield.  Bean  crop  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  it  should  be.  Wheat  and  barley  yield  fair.  (Santa  Paula) 
—Apricots  ripening  slowly:  crop  heavy;  good  size.  Lemons  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Corn  crop  heavy.  Beans  never  looked  better.  Weather 
favorable  for  heaviest  honey  product  ion  since  189:5.  Water  supply, 
double  average. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles).— Hay  crop  heavy.  (Pomona)— Citrus 
fruits  gone.  Deciduous  fruits,  except  pears  and  prunes,  good  crop. 
Tonnage  dried  fruits  heavy  (Duarte) — Apricots  abundant,  but  fruit 
small.  Peach  and  prune  crop  good.  (Basset) — Hay  crop  two-thirds ; 
harvesting.   Grain  full  crop. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).— Hay  yield  excellent.  Wheat  large  average, 
good  quality,  fair  yield.  Oats  good  quality,  fair  acreage.  Corn  and 
poiatoes  yielding  well.  Apricots  ripening.  Good  crop  prunes,  ap- 
ples; pears  about  half  crop.  Peanuts,  acreage  large,  crop  excellent. 
Sugar  beets,  exceptionally  tine.   Celery  fields  promise  well. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Peaches  and  apricots  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful Grapes  from  Yuma  on  the  market.  Strawberry  crop  will  not  be 
as  large  as  last  year.  New  -crop  oranges  dropping  quite  badly.  Crop 
promises  good,  notwithstanding. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands).— Oranges  dropping;  trees  heavily 
loaded.  Haying  over;  fair  crop  hay  and  grain.  Driers  all  busy.  (San 
Bernardino)— Apricots,  $17  50  per  ton;  selected,  heavy  crop.  One 
hundred  trees,  two  years  old.  average  forty  pounds  per  tree.  Cherry 
crop  very  large.   Prunes  light  crop. 

San  Diego  (Escondido).— Blackberries  plentiful.  Apricots  fair; 
peaches  developing  into  line  crop.    Hay  yield  good. 

Coast  Counties. 
Humboldt  (Eureka) —Haying  considerably  delayed  by  showery 
weather.    Small  fruits  slightly  damaged.    Late-sown  grain  im- 
proved. 

Mendocino  (Porno).- Grass  and  dry  feed  somewhat  damaged. 
Late  sown  grain  improved. 

Santa  CRUZ  (Santa  Cruz).— Haying  over;  crop  fair;  good  quality. 
Average  fruit  crop,  except  prunes.  Grape  crop  large. 

Monterey  (Salinas).— Hay  light  crop.  Beet  and  potato  crop  look- 
ing well.  (Kings  City)— Fruits,  wheat  and  barley  ripening  fast. 
Threshing  commenced.  Light  crop  of  hay.  Fruit  crop  heavy  for 
this  section. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obiepo).— Fruit  looking  well.  Barley 
plump.  Plums  scarce;  other  fruit  plentiful.  Apples  damaged  by 
heavy  winds.  (San  Miguel) — Cool  weather  slightly  delayed  harvest. 
Grain  crop  better  than  expected.  Fruit  crop  liglit,  but  doing  well. 
(Paso  Robles)— Fruit  crop  excellent. 


San  Jose  Mercury :  The  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club  has 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to 
instruct  their  engineer  to  submit  a  definite  plan  for  erecting 
such  a  free  market  as  the  law  contemplates,  or  in  such  other 
way  as  they  may  deem  best.  Possibly  in  time  the  free 
market  project  will  pass  beyong  the  resolution  stage,  but  the 
outlook  is  not  encouraging. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  Called  Down. 


The  recent  assertions  of  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Fitzgerald,  in  arraignment  of  the  sugar  beet 
industry,  have  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  hot 
wrath  of  the  communities  most  interested;  and  from 
comparison  of  the  testimony  it  appears  that  the 
commissioner,  in  the  desire  to  make  a  striking  re- 
port, had  gone  off  at  half  cock.  The  Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
beet  industry,  deals  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  follows: 

Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  made  a  flying  trip  through 
the  sugar  beet  district  o£  central  California,  spent  but  a  day 
or  two  in  each  place,  interviewed  but  few  people,  and  on  the 
information  he  obtained — and  he  investigated  but  one  branch 
of  work  connected  with  the  industry — and  his  own  assump- 
tions, he  has  given  out  to  the  world  that  "from  95  to  97  per 
cent  of  the  work  in  California's  beet  fields  is  done  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese."  The  false  statement  can  be  overcome  here  at 
home,  but  its  publication  as  the  report  of  a  State  official  gives 
it  a  standing  East  and  abroad  which  will  be  well  nigh  im 
possible  to  remove. 

This  year  half  of  California's  beet  crop  will  be  produced 
south  of  Tehachapi,  and  not  a  Chinaman  or  Japanese  is  em- 
ployed in  any  branch  of  the  work.  At  least  50  per  cent  of 
California's  beet  field  labor  is  employed  there,  and  it  is  all 
white.  Of  the  50  per  cent  of  California  beet  field  labor  which 
is  employed  in  central  California  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  do 
not  have  a  monopoly.  All  of  the  plowing,  cultivating,  harrow- 
ing, sowing,  plowing  out  and  team  driving  is  done  by  white 
labor.  The  thinning,  topping  and  loading  has  been  mainly 
done  by  Mongolians,  but  white  labor  has  been  showing  a  large 
percentage  in  that  work  each  year,  and  in  time  will  have  all 
of  it.  Each  season  the  factory  management  has  urged  the 
employment  of  white  labor  for  this  class  of  work,  and  farmers 
have  endeavored  to  secure  it;  but  lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
jiart  of  the  whites,  and  also  lack  of  numbers,  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  Mongolian,  in  San  Juan  valley  much  of  the  crop 
field  work  is  being  done  by  white  labor,  and  more  of  it  will 
be  done  by  white  labor  in  Pajaro  valley  than  ever  before.  In 
time,  when  white  labor  organizes  for  this  field  of  work  as  it 
does  in  the  Mississippi  valley  States  for  the  berry  campaign, 
the  Mongolian  will  not  be  ''in  it"  in  the  beet  fields  of  cen- 
trail  California.  The  beet  crop  demands  large  bodies  of 
laborers  on  brief  notice,  and  the  work  will  not  admit  of  delays. 
When  white  labor  becomes  organized  to  meet  those  conditions 
it  will  have  the  monopoly  of  the  beet  field  work.  Wherever 
it  has  been  employed  there  is  no  wish  to  return  to  Mongolian 
labor. 

Reviewing  the  beet  crop  labor  of  this  section  we  find  that 
from  the  time  the  seed  arrives  in  Watsonville  until  the  sugar 
goes  out  of  the  factory  Mongolian  labor  is  employed  in  but  one 
brani  h  of  the  business— thinning,  topping  and  loading 
beets  in  the  fields.  Not  a  Mongolian  is  or  ever  has  been 
employed  in  any  capacity  at  the  beet  factory.  This  year  not 
overone  third  of  California's  beet  field  labor  will  be  done  by 
Mongolians,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  labor  connected  with 
the  industry  will  be  performed  by  whites.  The  money  paid 
out  to  this  labor  is  spent  in  this  county,  and  not  Hawaii,  and 
the  owners  of  the  sugar  mills  are  American  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  this  country.  The  profits  of  this  business,  as  well 
as  the  money  spent  in  its  conduction,  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
did  not  see,  or  willingly  overlooked.  The  beet  crop  milled  by 
the  Watsonville  factory  last  year  amounted  to  155,000  tons. 
For  beets,  labor,  fuel,  freight,  rock,  etc  ,  the  factory  paid  out 
$1,000,000.  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  (or  20  per  cent)  of  this  sum 
was  paid  out  for  thinning,  topping  and  loading,  and  $150,000 
(or  15  per  cent)  would  more  than  cover  the  amount  paid  to 
Mongolian  labor.  The  balance  of  $850,000  went  to  white  labor. 
Is  there  any  other  extensive  field  crop  of  California  paying  a 
larger  percentage  to  white  labor?  And  there  is  no  other  field 
crop  in  California  which  opens  up  so  many  fields  of  labor,  or 
calls  for  more  days  of  work  each  year.  These  side  branches 
were  overlooked  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  *  *  *  The  report  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  also  false  in  saying  that  the  factory  crew  is 
employed  only  from  three  to  five  months.  The  mill  ran  six 
mouths  last  year,  and  over  :500  men  were  employed— not  a 
Mongolian  on  the  roll.  When  beet  crushing  ceases,  the  mill 
shuts  down  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  only  the  watch- 
men and  office  force  are  kept  on.  From  fifty  to  sixty  men  are 
at  work  in  the  mill  each  day  (with  the  exception  of  the  vaca 
tion  period  noted  above),  and  they  are  "  regulars,"  who  have 
been  there  for  years.  This  force  is  gradually  added  to  until 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  At  present  about  150  men  are 
working  at  the  mill,  and  the  campaign  will  not  open  for  six 
weeks.  The  employment  of  this  large  force  of  men  was  not 
observed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  also  a  large  force  of 
men  cutting  and  delivering  wood  and  getting  out  lime  rock. 
Not  an  employe  of  the  factory  was  brought  here  from  Europe 
to  take  a  position.    They  are  all  from  this  State. 

The  Chino  and  Watsonville  mills  employ  over  100  men  the 
year  round,  and  from  500  to  »i00  men  during  the  beet  cam- 
paign. They  have  never  employed  a  Mongolian  from  the  time 
ground  was  broken  for  foundations  to  date,  and  they  have 
paid  out  millions  of  dollars  for  labor.  Can  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
show  any  other  manufactories  in  California  with  a  similar 
record  of  non-employment  of  Mongolians  ;  The  mud  he  has 
thrown  at  Claus  Spreckels  has  bespattered  himself. 

In  similar  spirit  the  Cbino  Champion  takes  up  the 
cudgel  against  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the  matter  of  his 
statements  respecting  labor  conditions  at  Chino. 
The  commissioner  is  quoted  as  asserting  that  1000 
Japanese  are  employed  there;  and  this  statement  is 
absolutely  denied.    Says  the  Champion: 

Since  reading  the  full  interview  with  Labor  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald  on  the  beet  field  problem,  the  animus  of  that 
zealous  politician  becomes  more  apparent.  The  statements 
are  nothing  more  than  political  buncombe,  pure  and  simple. 
Fitzgerald  is  a  Democrat  and  is  seeking  by  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation to  make  political  capital— likewise,  he  is  a  ca- 
lamity howler  of  the  worst  sort.  Not  only  is  his  state- 
ment' that  95  and  9S  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  California  beet 
fields  is  Mongolian  a  falsehood,  but  he  leaves  a  false  infer- 
ence when  he  says  :  "  In  1892,  when  white  labor  was  engaged 
in  the  fields,  beets  brought  $5  per  ton,  whereas  to-day  they 
are  only  bringing  $.'5.50  and  $4."  In  proof  of  this,  a  similar 
reduction  in  the  price  of  beets  was  made  at  Chino,  and  the 
field  labor  is  not  now  nor  never  has  been  done  by  Chinese  or 
Japanese.  The  real  unfortunate  part  of  this  report  is  not  in 
the  report  itself,  which  might  come  from  any  unscrupulous 
politician,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner of  the  State,  who  is  paid  by  the  State  for  collecting 
labor  statistics,  and  whose  statements  bear  an  official  im- 
press.   But,  then,  he  is  a  tool  after  Budd's  own  heart. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  some  great  pestilence  can  not  sweep 
over  the  land  and  pick  off  a  few  people  of  that  class  that  cuts 
up  harnesses,  takes  the  burrs  from  wagons  and  throws  them 
away,  and  otherwise  destroys  property  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  depravity  aud  utter  cussedness  of  some 
people's  nature. — Pomona  Times. 


The  "Rural's"  New  Home. 


The  office  of  the  Rural  Press  has  been  removed 
to  the  Clark  Building,  No.  330  Market  Street- 
one  block  west  and  up-street  from  the  old  location. 


Portland's  Horse  Abattoir. 


The  horse  slaughter  house  at  Linnton,  near  Port- 
land, has  started  up  after  a  long  shut-down,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  horses  are  being  slaugh- 
tered each  day.  A  Stocktonian  who  visited  the  place 
recently  writes  of  it  as  follows  :  "  Played-out  horses 
are  bought  up  at  $2.50  a  head  and  slaughtered  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  hit  them  with  an  ax.  The  slaugh- 
ter house  is  constructed  after  the  style  usual  where 
beeves  are  killed,  the  horses  being  driven  into  a  pen 
from  which  they  pass  through  a  narrow  way  to  the 
axman.  As  soon  as  the  horse  falls  under  the  blow 
the  carcass  is  dragged  away  by  a  dummy  engine. 
The  tail  is  cut  off  to  bleed  the  body,  instead  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  jugular  vein,  as  iu  the  case  of  beeves. 
The  hide  is  slit  open,  hooks  attached  to  a  rope  con- 
nected with  another  dummy  engine  are  inserted,  and 
the  animal  is  skinned  in  a  jiffy.  The  carcass  is  then 
cleaned  and  cut  up,  all  the  bones  being  removed,  and 
the  meat  is  thrown  into  a  pickling  solution.  When 
properly  cured  it  is  barreled  and  sent  East  osten- 
sibly for  the  European  market.  It  is  sold  as  corned 
beef.  Eight  thousand  head  of  horses  have  been 
slaughtered  and  marketed  since  the  business  began, 
which  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Most  of  the  horses 
slaughtered  are  superannuated  ones,  but  colts  only  a 
few  days  old  are  also  killed.  The  proprietors  of  the 
business  say  that  as  soon  as  the  supply  runs  short  in 
Oregon  they  intend  to  draw  on  California." 


Canaigre. 

To  tue  Editor  ;  —I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  as  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  get  some  information  from  you.  Do 
you  know  who  manufactures  dried  and  sliced  canaigre  for 
tanning  purposes  (  Has  canaigre  been  used  with  advantage 
for  tanning  in  this  country;  Do  you  know  if  cana'gre  is  used 
in  European  tanneries?  Edwin  Delhanco. 

1513a  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 

[The  product  about  which  inquiry  is  made  can  be 
furnished  either  by  growers  in  this  State  or  in  Ari- 
zona or  New  Mexico.  There  is,  however,  at  present 
so  great  a  disposition  to  make  plantations  that  roots 
are  in  demand  for  that  purpose.  The  material  has 
been  tried  for  tanning  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  usually 
shipped  as  solid  extract.  Perhaps  some  Rural 
reader  who  has  the  product  will  write  to  Mr.  Del- 
banco. — Ed.]   


Gleanings. 


Tue  Senate  has  fixed  the  tariff  rate  on  hides  at  20  per  cent 
0:0:  valorem. 

Amos  Lester  and  J.  Doane,  near  old  Gilroy,  were  the 
victims  of  a  grain  fire  on  Tuesday,  which  burned  over  150 
acres  and  destroyed  three  miles  of  fence. 

Portland,  Or.,  June  28. — There  is  trouble  between  the 
sheepmen  and  the  settlers  in  Grant  county.  Twelve  settlers 
armed  with  rifles  stopped  sheepmen  from  pasturing  their 
bands  by  tiring  three  shots  over  their  heads,  besides  killing 
200  sheep.    Serious  trouble  is  anticipated. 

Wuo  said  that  the  election  of  William  McKinley  would  not 
revive  the  dormant  wool  industry  in  the  United  States?  The 
Santa  Ana  city  fathers  have  already  ordered  a  hydraulic  ram 
for  that  place,  and  feel  quite  confident  of  being  able  to  wether 
the  storms  of  ad versity.— L.  A.  Times. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Highland  Grange  summer 
school  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  near  Wrights,  opened  on 
Monday.  The  session  is  to  last  three  weeks  and  the  lecturers 
in  attendance  are  Professors  Bioletti,  Jaffa,  W.  G.  Smith, 
frof.  Ross,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cullin,  Dr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott. 

The  average  price  of  Navel  oranges  this  season  at  the  point 
of  delivery  has  been  about  $2  75  per  box,  and  the  price  of 
Seedlings  about  *1  s.5per  box.  The  cost  of  marketing  the  crop 
under  the  Exchange  system  has  been  7l/2  cents  per  box,  which 
is  only  4  per  cent  on  the  Seedling  crop  and  less  than  3  per 
cent  on  the  Navel  crop. 

It  appears  that  Sicretary  Wilson's  experimental  shipment 
of  butter  to  the  English  market  has  turned  out  better  than 
at  first  reported.  A  Washington  dispatch  of  Tuesday  states 
that  "as  a  result  of  the  recent  experiment  an  order  has  been 
placed  by  a  London  firm  of  merchants  for  the  entire  daily 
product  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College." 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Mistaken  for  a  Train  PoAuiiER.-Ches.  Hatch  of  Center- 
vine  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  the  township  Monday 
evening.  He  was  present  at  the  train  with  two  boxes  of 
cherries  for  friends  he  expected  on  the  train.  He  entered  the 
cars  to  deliver  the  same  when  he  was  grabbed  from  behind 
by  the  newsboy  and  caused  him  to  walk  turkey.  He  was 
thrown  from  the  train,  falling  on  his  face  and  skinning  his 
cheek.  Ches.  thought  it  was  a  friend  having  a  little  fun  with 
him  and  the  peanut  butcher  thought  he  was  one  of  the  Italian 
cherry  peddlers  who  annoy  the  train  hands  considerably. 
Hatch  is  laying  for  the  fellow  and  a  picnic  will  take  place 
when  they  "meet.— Irvington  Press. 

Butte. 

Proposed  Change  in  Tenant  System.— A  prominent  and 
wealthy  farmer  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Biggs,  made  the 
Herald  a  call  the  other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
unfolded  a  novel  scheme.  In  speaking  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted creamery  at  Biggs,  he  slated  that  a  number  of  large 
landholders  in  that  section,  who  have  heretofore  rented  their 
lands  to  wheat  farmers,  were  considering  the  advisibility  of 
placing  a  practical  dairyman  on  their  land,  furnishing  milch 
cows  and  necessary  implements  for  farming  on  a  small  scale, 
aud  instead  of  demanding  a  cash  rental,  share  the  proceeds  or 
profits  with  their  tenants.  Heretofore  the  landlord  has  be  en 
compelled  to  "stand  behind  "  his  tenant.  In  other  words,  he 
had  to  indorse  him  at  the  grocery,  hardware,  drygoods  and 
other  stores,  furnish  horses,  wagons,  plows,  in  fact  everything 
necessary  for  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  crop.  If  the 
crop  wasa  failure  the  landlord  was  the  loser.  Under  the 
new  scheme  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  loss,  because  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  demand  for  dairy  products,  and  with  proper 
care  and  attention,  milch  cows  always  produce  a  paying  quan- 
tity of  milk.  This  is  a  project  worth  considering  and  if  fol- 
lowed out  will  certainly  prove  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large.  To  be  sure  there  is  more  work  attached 
to  the  scheme,  but  the  profits  are  so  much  in  excess  of  those 
obtained  from  wheat  farming  that  there  can  be  no  objection 
on  that  score.— Gridley  Herald. 

Ckeamehv  Experience  at  Biggs.—  The  citizens  of  Biggs 
and  vicinity  are  taking  hold  of  their  creamery  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. They  realize  that  it  can  be  a  success  if  all  work 
together,  and  they  are  determined  to  make  it  such.  One 
lady  who  has  four  cows  is  getting  $2.85  per  cow  from  the 
creamery,  and  she  keeps  up  her  cows  and  feeds  them.  The 
feed  costs  85  cents  per  week  for  each  cow,  which  leaves  her 
$SS  per  week  for  each  cow.  She  is  so  well  satisfied  that  she 
will  add  six  more  cows  to  the  number.  Mr.  .lames  Banyon 
has  twenty-five  cows  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  results. 
Mr.  Baylis  has  six  and  will  add  four  more,  showing  that  he  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.— Oroville  Register. 

Fresno. 

Fakmeks'  Club  Movement.— The  farmers'  club  idea  is  gain- 
ing ground  rapidly  in  Fresno  county,  and  we  wish  that  we 
could  say  as  much  for  Tulare  county.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  of  such  movements.  If  the  farmers  in  every  neighbor- 
hood would  come  together  one  evening  in  the  week,  except  at 
harvest  time,  and  discuss  farm  topics  and  topics  which  bear 
upon  life,  not  leaving  out  political  and  economic  questions,  the 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  farmers  would  be  beyond  compute. 
No  one  really  knows  anything  until  he  has  told  it,  and  when 
he  has  told  it  some  other  fellow  may  come  to  know  it,  too.  As 
soon  as  harvest  is  over  let  us  have  some  farmers'  clubs  or- 
ganized in  Tulare  county.— Tulare  Register. 

Interest  in  Puke  Food.—  The  pure  food  question  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  from  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Club. 
N.  L.  F.  Bachman,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
1893,  worked  for  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  pure  food 
law,  was  appointed  some  time  ago  a  committee  of  one  to  look 
into  the  matter.  Since  Mr.  Bachman's  appointment  George 
I..  Warlowe  has  been  added  to  the  committee.  An  active 
campaign  will  be  instituted  against  adulterated  drugs  and 
foods  immediately.  The  term  "  drug"  as  used  in  the  act  in- 
cludes all  medicines  for  internal  or  external  use,  antiseptics, 
disinfectants,  cosmetics ;  while  the  term  "food"  includes  all 
articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed 
or  compound.  The  violation  of  the  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  line  not  exceeding  $100  nor  less  than  $25,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  100  days  nor 
less  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  In  addition  to  this  act  there 
are  several  special  acts  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  imitation  butter,  cheese,  honey,  etc.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
county  health  officer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  supervisors, 
to  enforce  the  law  in  this  regard.  The  Fanners'  Club  will 
send  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  supervisors  to  secure 
their  assistance  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food 
laws.— Expositor. 

Glenn. 

Death  to  Grasshoppers.—  The  grasshoppers  have  become  a 
great  pest  in  portions  of  the  county  and  are  doing  great  dam- 
age to  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  especially  the  latter.  J. 
F.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  the  Fruto  ranch,  was  in  town 
Monday  and  told  us  that  the  hoppers  had  been  in  that  vine- 
yard two  weeks,  but  he  kills  them  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and 
that  in  consequence  no  damage  so  far  has  resulted  from  their 
visit.  He  makes  a  preparation  consisting  of  arsenic,  bran  and 
syrup,  which  he  claims  to  be  a  dead  shot  on  hoppers.  He  uses 
twenty  pounds  of  arsenic,  fifty  pounds  of  bran  and  five  gal- 
lons of  syrup.  The  syrup  and  arsenic  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  then  the  bran  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  up 
the  former  ingredients.  A  tablespoonful  or  two  of  the  mix- 
ture is  spread  under  a  tree  or  vine  and  is  sufficient  to  catch 
all  the  hoppers  that  come  along  in  one  day.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  are  using  Paris  green,  but  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  dead  hoppers  will  not  make  good  chicken  or  tur- 
key food  though.— Willows  Promoter. 

I.oh  Angeles. 

Fruit  Men  Discouraged. — Deciduous  fruit  growers  in  Po- 
mona valley  are  far  from  happy  at  the  outlook  for  the  sale  of 
their  crops  this  season.  Apricots  are  now  hurrying  to  fruit- 
age, and  the  first  of  the  crop  will  be  picked  in  a  few  days. 
There  are  very  few  buyers  on  hand  for  the  apricot  yield,  and 
none  of  them  offers  more  than  $10  a  ton  for  the  fruit.  The 
growers  say  they  cannot  produce  fruit  at  such  prices,  aud 
some  growers  say  they  will  not  attempt  to  harvest  apricots 
for  so  small  a  sum.  Rough  estimates  put  the  crop  of  apricots 
in  Pomona  valley  at  ;i000  tons.  -Pomona  Letter,  27th  June. 

The  Coming  Orange  Chop.  —There  is  now  little  doubt  that 
Southern  California  is  to  have  the  largest  orange  crop  next 
season  ever  harvested  in  the  State.  This  is  based  on  an  ex- 
amination of  orchards  all  along  the  foothills  and  on  reports 
from  other  citrus  fruit  sections.  From  every  point  the  report 
comes  that  the  fruit  is  settling  uncommonly  heavy,  with  the 
dropping  of  oranges  very  light.  The  trees  did  not  bloom  so 
heavily  as  they  have  some  years,  but  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  blossoms  have  developed  into  healthier  settings  than 
usual.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  for 
two  years  that  the  next  normal  crop  of  oranges  would  reach 


12,000  carloads.  The  falling  of  the  oranges  last  spring  pre- 
vented that  quantity  being  harvested  in  the  season  just 
closed.  But  it  appears  now  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
fully  a  "normal"  crop,  and,  barring  accidents,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  count  on  harvesting  4,000,000  boxes  of  the  golden 
fruit  the  coming  year.  When  the  great  frost  came  upon 
Florida  the  orange  industry  of  that  State  had  grown  to  5,000,- 
000  boxes.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  it  would  be 
many  years  before  the  United  States  would  again  reach  so 
great  a  production.  Even  Californians  could  not  comprehend 
that  in  four  years  from  that  destructive  frost  this  State  would 
make  up  half  of  the  loss  as  it  will  have  done.  This  leaves  but 
2,500,000  boxes,  or  7500  carloads,  of  increase  to  place  the  coun- 
try again  at  the  highest  point  of  productiveness  yet  reached, 
and  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  the  young  orchards  of 
Southern  California  will  make  up  that  deficiency  within  five 
years. — Pomona  correspondence. 

G.  E.  Griek  of  the  Pomona  cannery  has  invented  a  machine 
for  splitting  the  pits  of  cling  peaches.  It  consists  of  a  table 
or  platform,  over  which  pass  endless  chains,  on  which  are  a 
great  number  of  wire  sockets  to  hold  the  peaches.  These 
chains  pass  the  fruit  under  the  wires  with  great  rapidity  and 
the  knife  picks  it  off,  splits  the  pit  and  drops  it  in  the  box. 
It  will  require  four  girls  to  place  the  peaches  as  fast  as  it  will 
cut  and  drop  them.  While  it  has  not  been  given  a  thorough 
trial  with  ripe  fruit,  it  promises  in  every  way  to  be  a  success 
and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  cling  peaches.— 
Pomona  Times. 

Work  of  the  Scale-Eating  Insects. — The  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  give  out  a  bit  of  news  which  must  be 
very  encouraging  to  fruit  growers,  and  that  is  the  black  scale 
is  being  gradually  and  surely  destroyed  by  the  rhizobii ;  not 
in  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  orchards,  but  everywhere  they 
have  been  placed.  The  larger  the  colony  placed  in  an  orchard 
the  more  work  they  have  done.  The  commissioners  have  be- 
come so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  good  work  of  the  rhizobii 
that  they  have  a  man  engaged  in  gathering  and  distributing 
them.  In  all,  nearly  20,000  rhizobii  have  been  placed  in 
orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  the  few  weeks 
the  commission  has  been  in  existence.  They  have  found  sev- 
eral orchards,  which  had  not  for  several  years  produced  clean 
fruit,  which  last  year  produced  bright,  clean  fruit.  The  com- 
missioners say  the  bugs  make  slow  but  sure  progress.  Some 
orchardists  who  had  lost  faith  in  them  but  knew  their 
orchards  were  improving  did  not  know  till  recently  the  cause. 
The  commissioners  believe  that  if  the  rhizobii  had  been  util- 
ized as  promptly  and  thoroughly  as  they  might  have  been  the 
orchards  would  be  free  of  scale  to-day. -'-Pomona  Times. 

Napa. 

Orchard  and  Beets.— One  of  the  many  fruitful  orchards 
in  this  vicinity  is  that  of  William  Fisher,  west  of  Union  sta- 
tion. There  props  are  freely  used  to  keep  limbs  from  break- 
ing down  under  the  great  weight  of  fruit  they  carry.  The 
apricot  crop  is  especially  large,  and  from  1000  trees  Mr.  Fisher 
expects  to  gather  100  tons  of  this  variety  of  fruit.  Peach, 
prune  and  apple  trees  are  likewise  well  loaded,  and  where  in 
1805-6  Mr.  Fisher  had  not  sufficient  fruit  for  his  own  use  this 
year  he  will  have  great  quantities  to  market.  When  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Register  caught  a  glimpse  recently  of  that 
section  of  Mr.  Fisher's  80-acre  orchard  devoted  to  apples  he 
asked,  "What  variety  of  fruit  pays  best :"  The  answer  was, 
"Apples  are  as  sure  and  profitable  as  any,  and  about  the  best 
of  these  is  the  Alexander."  Mr.  Fisher  joined  other  farm- 
ers this  year  in  a  test  of  sugar-beet  growing.  He  has  fifteen 
acres  and  what  Mr.  Ingalls  pronounces  "a  good  stand"  of 
beets.  His  neighbors  Smith  and  Tallman  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  cultivation  of  these  succulent  roots,  and  when 
the  crop  is  ready  for  the  puller,  and  experts  at  the  mill  pass 
upon  the  quality  of  the  product,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  Napa  valley  soil  puts  as  much  sugar  into  the  beet  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  State. — Napa  Register. 

Placer. 

Profit  From  a  Few  Acres.— John  Ritchie,  who  lives  just 
east  of  Sheridan,  is  making  money  in  small  fruit  growing.  He 
has  about  seven  acres  in  all  under  cultivation,  as  we  under- 
stand. This  land  in  season  furnishes  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries,  peaches,  prunes  and  pears,  to  be  loaded  on 
his  wagons  for  peddling.  At  present  he  has  ten  persons  pick- 
ing blackberries  and  hauls  between  200  and  :100 cases  off  to  the 
mountains  weekly.  From  this  crop  he  expects  to  clear  more 
money  this  season  than  any  farmer  will  clear  from  lf>0  acres 
of  grain.  Besides  this  farm  business,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  built 
up  a  mountain  trade  in  chickens  and  eggs.  He  has  a  wagon 
which  collects  nearly  500  dozen  eggs  and  several  crates  of 
chickens  weekly  from  the  farms  of  this  neighborhood,  to  be 
sold  in  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  After  years  of  experience 
in  this  line,  Mr.  Ritchie's  opinion  on  growing  fruits  and  ber- 
ries is  worthy  to  be  heeded.  In  his  opinion,  the  creek  and 
river  bottom  lands  about  here  will  in  a  few  years  support  in 
comfort  a  family  on  each  forty-acre  tract.  Though  Califor- 
nians, with  the  present  California  ideas  of  farming,  may  never 
make  a  success  of  farming  such  small  tracts,  the  day  will  come 
when  sturdy,  methodisal  people  from  the  East  will.— Wheat- 
land Four  Corners. 

Riverside. 

Growth  ok  Citrus  Production. — Where  but  thirteen  cars 
of  lemons  were  shipped  from  here  last  season,  a  conservative 
estimate  places  this  season's  yield  at  over  fifty  carloads, 
while  the  production  will  largely  increase  as  young  orchards 
come  into  bearing.  Some  1000  acres  of  lemons  are  now  under 
cultivation.  Three  thousand  acres  of  oranges  have  already 
been  planted  and  many  more  will  be  set  out  next  season. 
Orange  shipments  last  season  amounted  to  100  cars,  while  this 
year's  crop  will  run  over  300  carloads,  principally  navels. 
Corona  correspondence. 

Sacramento. 

Glut  of  Fruit.  — There  is  a  glut  of  peaches,  apricots  and 
currants  in  the  local  market  at  the  present  time  which  ex- 
ceeds anything  that  has  been  seen  for  many  seasons.  The 
supply  is  enormous  and  the  demand  small,  consequently  local 
prices  on  these  fruits  are  going  all  to  pieces.  Currants,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  crop,  have  been  affected  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  recent  showers  and  are  too  full  of  water  to 
preserve  well.  The  cherry  crop,  which  is  now  about  gone, 
has  been  the  largest  for  many  years  and  has  been  of  splendid 
quality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prices  realized 
have  been  very  low.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about  50 
cents  to  pick,  pack  and  ship  a  ten-pound  box  of  cherries  to 
Chicago,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  shipped  there  this  sea- 
son did  not  bring  more  than  50  or  IK)  cents  a  box.  At  that 
price  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  grower  to  have  left 
the  fruit  on  the  trees.  The  tail  end  of  the  crop,  however, 
brought  better  prices  and  many  growers  made  a  little  some- 
thing off  of  their  total  season's  shipments.  Along  the  Ameri- 
can river  the  apricot  crop,  which  has  been  exceptionally  large, 
is  about  harvested.  For  the  past  few  davs  growers  have 
been  rushing  this  fruit  into  the  canneries,  but  what  is  left  is 
too  ripe  to  can  and  growers  are  busy  drying  what  now  re- 
mains on  the  trees.  The  apricot  is  a  hard  crop  to  handle,  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ripens.  Growers  have  found 
that  the  way  to  handle  it  successfully  is  to  begin  to  ship  East 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  show  color.  These  shipments 
last  about  a  week,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  get  too  ripe  to 
stand  long  transportation.    It  is  then  sent  to  the  canneries. 


The  canneries  want  the  fruit  to  be  ripe,  but  they  do  not  want 
it  soft.  The  result  is  that  the  canning  season  for  apricots 
only  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is 
too  mellow  for  canning  and  the  growers  have  to  turn  in  and 
dry.  If  good  judgment  is  used,  a  profit  can  be  made  out  of 
the  apricot  crop.  The  Sacramento  Packing  and  Drying  Com- 
pany are  paying  now  112.50  per  ton  for  'cots  and  $15  to  $20  for 
very  choice.  In  former  years,  when  canneries  could  not 
handle  the  large  quantities  of  apricots  which  came  upon  them 
so  suddenly,  losses  were  sustained  by  the  growers.  The  can- 
ning business  has,  however,  been  reduced  to  such  a  science  of 
recent  years  that  the  canneries  can  now  handle  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  fruit  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  apricots  are  found  to  be  profitable  in  localities 
where  the  trees  bear  regularly.  — Bee,  June  24th. 

San  Bernardino. 

Horse  Auction. — At  the  Chino  Home  Ranch  last  week  there 
was  an  auction  sale  of  about  125  head  of  horses.  The  chunky 
two  and  three-year-old  Norman  draft  horses  sold  readily 
under  the  hammer  at  from  $50  to  $115— averaging  about  $so 
per  head.  Many  of  these  horses  were  bought  by  Chino 
farmers  for  general  ranch  work,  but  a  number  went  to  Los 
Angeles  for  truck  and  express  service.  A  fine  saddle  horse 
brought  $225.  "There  are  yet,"  says  the  Chino  Champion, 
"some  450  head  of  horses  belonging  to  Vail  &  Gates  on  the 
ranch.  They  will  sell  from  these  at  private  sale  as  opportun- 
iny  offers.  From  present  appearances,  however,  there  will  be 
money  in  horses— draft  horses— in  the  near  future." 

Beautifying  a  Rural  Town. — Redlands  has  a  host  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  and  to  that  fact  may  be  attributed  the 
many  attractions  of  that  thriving  little  city.  The  latest  move 
for  increasing  the  interest  of  all  citizens  in  the  beautifying  of 
their  property  is  a  unique  one.  It  is  proposed  to  give  several 
prizes  to  those  residents  who  maintain  their  property  for  the 
year  in  the  best  condition,  both  as  to  artistic  effects  and  ori- 
ginality and  taste  in  floral  decoration.  By  conditions  of  the 
contest,  all  who  strive  for  the  prizes  must  maintain  not  only 
their  own  lands  in  the  best  possible  condition,  but  the  side- 
walks, gutter  and  their  respective  share  of  the  streets  where 
their  property  is  located.  What  wonder  that  Eastern  tourists 
go  wild  over  Redlands'  beauties!  She  sets  an  example  that 
would  pay  many  a  southern  California  town  to  imitate. — Los 
Angeles  Express. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Pratt  writes  to  the  Rural  Pres*  from  Redlands 
under  date  of  June  2tith  as  follows:  "The  orange  season  is 
nearly  completed ;  only  a  few  late  cars  remain.  The  ship- 
ments will  come  very  close  to  7000  carloads.  The  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  tariff  has  changed  the  lemon  situation  very 
materially.  Every  lemon  in  our  State  can  now  be  sold  f.  o.  b. 
and  at  paying  prices.  It  will  add  new  life  and  success  to  the 
industry,  and  consignments  and  low  prices  will  be  changed  to 
f.  o.  b.  orders  and  good  figures." 

Biggest  Silo  on  Earth. — Thirty  teams  are  now  engaged, 
under  direction  of  Superintendent  Crandall  of  the  Chino  beet 
sugar  factory,  in  excavating  for  what  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
largest  silo  in  the  world.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
beet  pulp  from  the  factory  and  will  be  40  feet  wide,  20  feet 
deep  and  1000  feet  long.  It  will  hold  enough  pulp  to  feed  7000 
head  of  cattle  for  six  months.  A  track  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  and  the  pulp  will  be  hauled  in  and  out  by  a 
motor  engine,  instead  of  by  horses  as  heretofore.  —  Pomona 
Progress. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Thl  mustard  growers  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make 
themselves  felt  as  a  political  factor.  Being  confined  to  some 
200  growers  in  the  United  States,  they  cannot  command  at- 
tention. When  one  of  our  senators  says  the  raw  material 
does  not  need  protection,  and  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
influence  for  protecting  the  manufactured  article,  what  can 
be  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the  American  mustard 
growers;  Our  petitions  and  telegrams  go  for  naught.— Lom- 
poc  Record. 

Senator  Perkins  and  the  Mustard  Men.— Senator  Per- 
kins, in  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  in  the  interest  of  our  farm- 
ers by  Julius  Klein,  cashier  of  the  Lompoc  bank,  asking  that 
a  proper  duty  be  placed  on  imported  mustard,  telegraphed  the 
astounding  statement  that  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  pounds 
of  raw  mustard  was  annually  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Klein  knew  better  than  this,  and  to  be  sure  that  he  was 
not  laboring  under  a  mistake,  immediately  telegraphed  to  the 
customs  officials  of  New  York  City,  and  in  reply  received  the 
statement  that  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  raw  mustard  seed  was  imported  through 
that  office  annually.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  of  entry  are 
receiving  importations  direct,  we  can  safely  take  the  state- 
ment of  the  New  York  customs  officials  as  about  the  annual 
importations  of  mustard  that  comes  into  competition  with  our 
home  production  and  which  keeps  the  market  below  cost  of 
production.  There  is  about  fifty  thousand  centals  used  in  the 
various  forms  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
custom  house  reports  fully  one-half  comes  from  Europe.  In 
the  face  of  this  undeniable  fact  Senator  Perkins  tells  our 
farmers  that  we  don't  want  the  raw  seed  protected,  but  need 
only  protection  for  the  manufactured  article.  Evidently  Con- 
gress thinks  as  the  Senator  does,  for  the  raw  seed  has  been 
placed  on  the  free  list  and  the  manufactured  mustard  made 
dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound.— Lompoc  Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  Late  J.  H.  Flickinger.  —  The  death  of  Joseph  H. 
Flickinger  at  a  ripe  age  after  a  successful  career  reminds  the 
public  of  what  one  man  can  accomplish  who  seeks  to  do  one 
thing  and  to  do  it  right.  Mr.  Flickinger  had  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  to  see  and  grasp  the  opportunities  for  fruit 
growing  and  the  canning  industry  in  this  valley.  All  men 
cannot  be  pioneers  in  any  interest,  but  all  may  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  pioneers.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Flickinger's  experience  is  that  it  pays  to  raise  the  best 
fruit;  to  use  only  the  best  for  packing  purposes,  and  to  con- 
duct all  departments  of  the  packing  business  in  such  a  way 
that  the  product  shall  have  a  uniform  character  for  excel- 
lence. The  goods  of  the  Flickinger  concern  have  an  estab- 
lished reputation  throughout  the  commercial  world.  They 
will  sell  on  their  brand  without  question.  When  the  packed 
goods  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  at  large  shall  secure  alike 
reputation  there  will  be  no  question  about  markets  for  them. 
But  with  hundreds  of  fruit  growers  packing  their  own  fruits 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence  and  equally  various  degrees 
of  care  in  packing,  no  such  uniformity  and  consequent  reputa- 
tion can  be  expected.  Even  if  all  were  excellent  the  multi- 
plicity of  names  and  brands  would  confuse  buyers.  There  is 
where  the  value  of  co  operation  comes  in.  Mr.  Flickinger 
woiked  on  a  large  scale  and  his  brand  became  recognized. 
But  a  number  of  small  fruit-growers  by  combiuing  could  do 
business  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  obtain  even  increased 
recognition.  With  union  canneries  and  packing  houses  scat- 
tered throughout  this  valley,  capably  and  honestly  conducted, 
and  combining  the  resources  of  growers  who  would  bring  only 
their  best  products  for  packing,  a  few  Santa  Clara  brands 
would  soon  establish  world-wide  reputation.  The  effect  of 
such  a  policy  would  tend  to  force  all  growers  into  co-opera- 
tion. The  reputation  so  gained  for  union  goods  would  put 
outside  growers  and  packers  at  a  disadvantage,  that  in  turn 
would  cut  down  the  output  of  any  but  the  best  products  and 
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strengthen  a  weak  spot  in  our  leading  industry.— San  Jose 
Heratd. 

Hollistek  Hay  Ckoj\—  The  hay  crop  of  18%  footed  up  close 
to  30,000  tons.  Most  of  this  was  shipped  to  market  by  the 
two  companies.  There  is  a  small  surplus  to  carry  over.  Com- 
petent authorities  figure  that  the  crop  of  1897  will  not  be 
greater  than  one-third  of  last  year.  According  to  these 
figures,  there  will  not  be  more  than  10,000  tons  for  export.— 
Advance. 

Solano. 

Aim'eal  to  Home  Industry.—  Large  quantities  of  raspber- 
ries, strawberries  and  blackberries  are  shipped  to  Dixon  each 
season  to  supply  the  local  demand.  There  are  several  small 
patches  of  these  fruits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dixon  that  have 
proved  quite  profitable  to  the  owners,  and  we  believe  that 
the  needs  of  our  community  along  this  line  could  be  supplied 
could  the  proper  enterprise  be  displayed.  We  have  the  soil 
and  it  does  not  require  the  outlay  of  a  great  deal  of  capital  to 
provide  a  pumping  plant  with  which  to  irrigate,  and  the  ven- 
ture to  be  made  a  paying  one.  Berries  grown  on  our  soil  have 
no  superiors  and  our  merchants  would  no  doubt  be  gratified 
to  patronize  home  producers,  who  in  turn  are  patrons  of  the 
town.  This  enterprise  alone,  properly  conducted,  would  with- 
out doubt  be  of  no  little  benefit  to  the  section.— Dixon  Tribune. 

The  Labor  Problem. —A  Tremont  correspondent  writes  to 
the  Dixon  Tribune  as  follows:  "The  people  of  Winters  and 
elsewhere  may  always  expect  the  times  to  be  hard  if  the 
money  paid  to  wage  earners  is  hoarded  and  carried  away  in- 
stead of  being  disbursed  among  the  dealers  and  people  at 
home.  A  forlorn  individual  hailing  from  Winters  was  here 
recently  begging  food  to  keep  the  life  in  his  small  family.  He 
claims  that  his  and  nearly  two  hundred  other  families  were 
camped  along  the  creek,  unable  to  obtain  employment  of  any 
kind  owing  the  close  competition  of  the  low-browed,  impudent 
Japs.  This  is  becoming  a  serious  matter  from  a  social  and 
business  standpoint.  These  semi-civilized  brutes  patronize 
our  institutions  just  enough  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of 
pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  people,  which  thev  do  to 
perfection.  The  Chinese,  even,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
these  shrewd  heathens  when  it  comes  to  cheap  wages.  If  the 
success  of  the  fruit  business  depends  upon  employing  such 
labor  as  this,  we  do  not  see  a  very  brilliant  prospect  ahead 
for  the  industrious  families  of  a  community  and  the  business 
men  as  well." 

A  New  Kekkioehatok.— The  Vacaville  Reporter  thus 
describes  a  new  cold  car  which  the  Earl  Company  has 
just  brought  out:  The  first  car  of  the  new  kind  was  loaded 
at  Vacaville  last  week.  The  main  feature  of  the  car  is  that 
it  is  built  on  the  theory  of  keeping  the  fruit  as  near  the  floor 
as  possible,  instead  of  piling  it  up,  thereby  getting  a  more 
even  refrigeration.  In  this  car  twenty-one  tiers  of  fruit  can 
be  put  in,  while  in  the  old  cars  eighteen  is  the  number.  This 
added  length  permits  the  fruit  to  be  nearer  the  floor  of  the 
car  and  still  carry  the  customary  weight.  The  ice  capacity  is 
also  enlarged  and  improved,  and  applied  so  as  to  improve  the 
ventilator  service,  which  is  used  as  far  as  Truckee  during  cool 
weather.  The  car  is  also  higher  inside  which  gives  plenty  of 
room  for  the  warmer  air,  and  boxes  being  so  low  they  are  al- 
ways sure  to  be  in  the  coolest  atmosphere  and  the  fruit  is  less 
liable  to  arrive  in  the  market  in  an  uneven  condition,  the  top 
boxes  being  as  good  as  the  bottom  ones.  The  car  is  the  largest 
ever  loaded  out  of  Vacaville  with  fruit.  The  Continental 
Fruit  Express  are  building  1000  of  these  ears  and  will  have 
500  for  use  by  the  latter  part  of  next  month. 

Sonoma. 

Bukhank  Produces  a  New  Berry. — A  Sebastopol  corre- 
spondent thus  writes  of  a  new  berry  just  produced  bv  Luther 
Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa:  "Alexander  Regel  of  this  place  has 
a  splendid  new  berry,  called  the  Prim  is  hybrid.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  blackberry  and  the  black-cap  raspberry,  with  all 
the  good  points  of  both.  The  new  berry  was  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank  and  the  right  to  propagate  it  sold  to  J  L 
Childs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Regel  bought  three  cuttings  last 
spring  for  II,  and  they  have  grown  wonderfully  this  year,  the 
shoots  reaching  a  length  of  over  15  feet.  The  berry  looks' like 
a  raspberry  in  color  and  shape,  though  much  larger 
many  specimens  attaining  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  bv 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  larger  and 
softer  pulp  core  or  center  than  the  blackberry,  and  does  not 
come  off  the  stem  like  a  cap  as  a  raspberry,  but  it,  is  a  little 
more  tart  and  is  best  cooked.  They  ripen  early  and  yield  well. 
The  new  berry  is  truly  delicious  and  is  a  wonderful  produc 
tion." 

Santa  Rosa,  June  26— This  afternoon  the  committee  of 
wine  growers  met  at  Horticultural  Hall  and  reported  that 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  grapes  had  been  subscribed  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Makers'  Corporation  by  the  Central  Sonoma  grow- 
ers. This  is  an  increase  of  about  1500  tons  this  week  A 
meeting  of  growers  was  also  held  at  Sebastopol  to-day  to  talk 
over  the  outlook  for  that  section.  It  is  understood  the  grow- 
ers of  that  section  will  stand  by  the  corporation. 

Tulare. 

Vicious  Horses  and  the  Cause.— The  region  around  and 
about  Tulare  has  its  full  share  of  "ieious  horses— kickers, 
biters  aud  strikers.  A  part  of  the  equipment  of  each  black- 
smith shop  is  a  coil  of  rope  with  which  rantankerous  subjects 
are  wound  up  until  the  only  mean  thing  tbey  can  do  is  to  look 
unutterable  hatred  from  their  eyes.  Bad  horses  probably 
come  of  letting  colts  run  wild  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
work  and  then  sending  out  a  fellow  as  untamed  as  the  colts, 
with  tobacco  stains  all  over  his  shirt  front,  with  an  ability  to 
roll  out  seven-jointed  oaths  as  his  only  recommendation,  to 
rope  these  animals  and  "  break"  them.  There  is  little  or  no 
real  effort  to  teach  them  what  is  wanted.  The  "broncho- 
buster"  assumes  that  a  whoop  and  a  whip  convey  their  own 
meaning  and  they  do  generally  serve  to  develop  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance and  a  blind  determination  for  self-protection.  All  of 
this  makes  ropes  necessary  if  a  blacksmith  wishes  to  keep  the 
roof  on  his  shop. — Tulare  Register. 

Ventura. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Ventura  warehouses 
will  be  cleared  out  before  the  new  bean  crop  is  harvested. 
The  market  is  active  and  the  demand  is  heavy.  Nearly  60CO 
sacks  were  shipped  by  water  to  San  Franciseo"last  week. 

Yuba. 

Hoi' Outlook.  — Undoubtedly  the  hops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wheatland  will  be  ripe  earlier  this  season  than  for  years 
past.  In  many  places  the  hops  are  all  nearly  fully  formed  and 
are  now  commencing  to  mature.  Picking  will  commence  by 
the  first  of  August.  Though  the  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as 
usual,  the  quality  will  be  fine.  Owing  to  the  short  growth  of 
the  vines,  picking  will  be  easy,  and  pickers  should  average 
fully  15  per  cent  more  weight  than  when  vines  grow  heavy 
and  are  full  of  leaves.  Our  growers  will  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  give  preference  to  white  pickers.  In  view  of  this  early 
ripening  of  the  crop,  it  would  be  advisable  for  persons  who  de- 
sire to  be  sure  of  a  job  to  make  application  to  growers  at  once. 
D.  P.  Durst  informs  us  that  he  will  commence  picking  about 
July  26th.  He  expects  to  be  fully  six  weeks  picking  his  crop, 
as  his  new  hops  will  not  ripen  until  the  latter  part  of  August. 
—Pour  Corners. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pruning  Lemons. 


By  J.  W.  Freeman,  of  Ontario,  at  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club. 
"Another  paper  on  the  pruning  of  lemon  trees," 
says  one:  "  I  thought  all  possible  information  had 
been  gained  on  that  subject."  Yes,  another  paper, 
to  be  followed  by  another  and  yet  others,  before 
even  the  most  experienced  and  best  informed  grow- 
ers will  venture  to  assert  that  they  know  absolutely 
the  best  method  to  pursue. 

The  question  may  be  best  treated  by  finding  an 
answer  to  the  following  questions — Why  ?  How  f 
When  ? 

Why. — A  very  pertinent  question.  A  man  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  growing  large, 
thrifty  trees;  why  cut  them  back  to  half  their  size? 
or  why  retard  the  growth  of  young  trees  by  severe 
pruning  ?  A  man  ought  to  see  some  justification 
for  his  action  before  he  does  it.  In  a  general  way, 
the  answer  is  :  To  increase  the  revenue.  Will  that 
accomplish  the  end  ?  Now,  I  freely  admit,  as  many 
claim,  that  more  fruit  in  weight  will  be  gathered  from 
a  grove  unpruned,  than  from  the  same  trees  pruned 
after  the  method  I  shall  recommend;  and  I  will  say 
that  were  I  in  a  locality  where  wind  was  light  and 
water  abundant,  I  should  not  prune  nearly  as  se- 
verely as  I  do.  I  am  treating  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist. I  spoke  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper  of  the 
importance  of  quality  and  the  figure  it  cuts  in  re- 
turns. I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  that  ju- 
dicious pruning,  with  other  requisites  of  course, 
would  increase  the  output  in  many  groves  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  The  quantity  would  be  less, 
quality  better;  both  would  tell,  in  that  the  tree 
would  need  less  fertilizer,  or  rather  what  was  used 
would  go  to  produce  salable  fruit,  and  the  expense 
of  picking  and  handling  unsalable  fruit  would  be 
saved.  You  see  why  I  prune,  and  let  me  say  that 
both  from  experience  and  observation  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

How  '! — I  should  prune  so  as  to  maintain  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  natural  shape  of  the  tree,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  tree  is  made  to  grow  that  way 
simply  for  beauty,  but  if  I  knew  it  did,  and  I  found 
that  did  not  impair  seriously  the  producing  qualities 
of  the  tree,  I  should  leave  it  so  for  beauty's  sake.  I 
should  head  the  trees  low  and  keep  them  so,  because 
more  fruit  is  gotten  in  that  way  and  it  is  more  easily 
gathered  and  at  less  expense.  I  could  never  under- 
stand why  a  man  should  trim  up  his  trees  to  a  height 
of  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground,  running  them  up  15 
or  20  feet,  making  the  expense  of  picking  greater, 
the  damage  by  winds  more  and  preventing  the  re- 
tention of  moisture  in  the  ground  by  the  shade  of 
the  tree.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  loss  in  such  a 
course,  except  facility  of  cultivation,  which  is  not  a 
very  considerable  item  at  best. 

Beginning  with  young  trees,  the  first  year  after 
setting,  I  should  prune  them  for  wood  growth  and  a 
permanent  shapely  body  for  the  tree,  cutting  back 
to  within  G  or  8  inches  of  the  fork.  This  course  I 
should  follow  for  two  or  three  years,  when  I  should 
prune  more  with  reference  to  fruit.  Given  an  old 
grove  to  work  upon,  my  plan  would  be  this:  If  1 
felt  that  I  could  not  stand  the  drain  on  my  purse, 
for  severe  pruning  on  an  old  grove  will  materially 
decrease  the  yield  of  fruit  for  that  year,  I  should 
adopt  partial  measures,  that  is,  I  should  prune  part 
of  the  grove  only  the  first  year,  or  partly  prune  all 
the  trees.  Where  I  did  cut,  however,  I  would  be 
thorough;  I  mean  by  that  in  partly  pruning  a  tree, 
I  would  not  head  in  a  little  all  around,  but  would 
take  the  worst  limbs  and  cut  where  they  would 
come  off,  if  I  were  doing  all  at  once,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  treated  similarly  the  following  year. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  job,  however,  than  making  it 
complete  at  one  pruning,  and  I  would  not  advise  it 
except  for  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  practice  of  some  of  rounding  the  tree  up  or 
cutting  it  off  flat,  irrespective  of  the  length  or  short- 
ness of  the  branches.  Each  limb  should  be  consid- 
ered separately  and  so  cut,  without  regard,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  shape  of  the  tree  at  the  time;  the 
shaping  process  will  go  on  gradually,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  the  tree  will  be  all  right.  The  length  of 
time  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  trees 
when  first  pruned.  The  next  year  I  should  cut  out 
all  the  rank  growth,  except  where  needed  to  fill  in; 
mind,  I  say  cut  out,  not  cut  off;  you  are  pruning  for 
fruit  and  want  fine  wood.  This  I  should  continue  to 
do  each  year  following. 

When? — For  a  general  answer,  I  would  say,  for 
wood  in  the  winter  and  early  spring;  for  fruit  in  the 
summer,  preferably  June  or  July.  I  would,  there- 
fore, prune  young  trees  in  the  spring  and  older  trees 
in  June  or  July.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  the  pinch- 
ing back  process,  but  think  one  general  pruning  in 
the  year  ordinarily  sufficient.  It  is  not  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  cut  off  a  branch  at  any  time  when  picking 
fruit,  if  found  desirable.  After  two  or  three  years 
of  June  pruning,  which  has  a  tendency  to  check  rank 
growth  of  wood  and  give  the  following  growth  time 
to  mature  for  next  year's  crop,  thus  throwing  the 
tree  into  fruit-bearing,  the  work  of  pruning  will  be 
comparatively  light.  At  least  that  is  my  belief,  and 


experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  I  sincerely  hop 
both  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  that  it  may  provt_ 
correct. 


Budding  Citrus  Trees. 

This  practice  was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Redlands  Horticultural  Club,  and  the  Gitrograph 
gives  a  very  good  outline  of  the  points  approved: 

(a)  Cut  the  buds  ;  wrap  them  carefully  in  a  damp 
cloth — not  wet — only  damp.  Cut  the  bark  crosswise 
and  slide  the  bud  up  above  the  cross-section.  Bind 
around  the  bark,  steering  clear  of  the  buds  proper, 
a  wrapping  of  waxed  cloth,  already  prepared.  This 
wrapping  should  be  muslin,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide.  When  enough  of  this  has  been  wrapped  about 
the  tree  trunk  or  branch  to  keep  the  bark  and  the 
bud  in  place,  rub  the  end  of  the  muslin  strip  with 
handle  of  the  budding  knife,  down  upon  the  muslin 
already  wound  about  the  bark.  This  will  hold  the 
waxed  wrapping  firmly  in  place.  From  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  after  the  buds  have  been  inserted,  cut  off 
the  entire  top  of  the  tree,  above  the  buds,  and  cover 
the  stump  of  trunk  or  large  branch  with  wax— ap- 
plied hot— with  a  brush.  This  wax  should  be  a  mix- 
ture, half  beeswax  and  half  rosin. 

(I>)  As  soon  as  the  wax  is  put  on — and  it  must  be 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  top  is  sawed  off — whitewash  the 
tree  over  the  waxed  cloth  that  is  bound  about  the 
bud,  and,  also,  over  the  bud,  over  every  part  of  the 
tree  that  is  left,  except  the  stump  ends,  to  which  the 
hot  wax  has  been  applied.  Immediately  the  buds  will 
begin  to  grow. 

From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  whitewashing 
take  off  the  muslin  wrap,  and,  if  the  work  has  been 
done  carefully,  in  accordance  with  the  above  direc- 
tions, 90  per  cent  of  the  buds  will  develop — perhaps 
more.  A  prime  necessity  for  this  work  is  a  razor- 
sharp  budding  knife. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Development  of  Alaska. 

Active  measures  are  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  fully  prospect  the  resources  and  adaptations 
of  Alaska,  and  to  arrange  for  the  development  of 
her  resources.  As  Alaska  is  to  become  one  of  our 
immediate  sisterhood  of  Pacific  coast  common- 
wealths, and  as  her  resources  are  now  being  devel- 
oped largely  by  California  enterprise,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  an  account  of 
what  is  in  view  for  her. 

The  Government  Work. — Much  interest  attaches  to 
the  newest  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  Uncle 
Sam.  It  is  to  start  in  a  few  days,  and  its  object  will 
be  to  visit  Alaska  and  gather  preliminary  data  with 
reference  to  the  contemplated  establishment  of  one 
or  more  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  that 
arctic  province.  Congress  has  appropriated  $5000 
to  pay  for  the  investigation,  and,  under  existing 
law,  an  institution  of  this  sort  would  be  entitled  to  a 
subsidy  of  $15,000  per  annum  from  the  Government. 

The  Present  Conditions.  —  Of  late  the  population  of 
the  Territory  has  been  increasing  enormously,  up- 
wards of  30,000  persons  entering  it  last  year,  most 
of  them  in  pursuit  of  gold.  The  rush  to  the  mines 
along  the  Yukon  continues,  $10  a  day  being  the  price 
of  ordinary  labor  in  the  Clondike  region,  where  at 
the  present  time  a  spade  or  shovel  is  worth  $25  cash. 
As  a  rule,  however,  no  man  can  get  work  unless  he 
brings  a  year's  provisions  with  him,  because  the 
claim  owner  cannot  afford  to  give  up  any  of  the  food, 
which  is  all  that  stands  between  himself  and  starva- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  country,  then,  which  does  not  offer  sup- 
port to  an  increasing  population.  Yet  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  in  parts  very  fertile,  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  sustain  millions  of 
people.  In  fact,  most  of  the  important  food  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone  grow  there  very  well,  and  the 
enterprising  farmer  may  choose  whether  he  will  pro- 
duce vegetables  or  sow  grain.  Thanks  to  the  great 
warm  current  that  flows  along  the  southern  shores 
of  Alaska,  corresponding  to  the  gulf  strea/n  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  climate  of  the  coast  belt  and 
outlying  islands  is  very  mild,  the  temperature  in 
winter  rarely  dropping  more  than  15°  below  freezing 
point.  Unfortunately,  knowledge  respecting  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Territory  is  slight, 
and  it  is  just  this  deficiency  of  information  that  is  to 
be  supplied  by  the  contemplated  expedition. 

The  Expert  Examiners. — Botanist  Allen  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Dr.  Killen  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College,  with  one  or  two  others, 
will  compose  the  party.  They  will  make  a  tour 
through  the  Sitkan  region,  and  also  will  visit  a  num- 
ber of  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  looking  for 
the  most  favorable  place  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experiment  station.  They  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  great  island  of  Kadiak,  which  is  of  such 
size — ninety  miles  long  by  sixty  broad — that  alone  it 
might  be  a  granary  for  the  whole  of  Alaska.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  is  treeless,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
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evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the 
grasses  with  which  its  hills  are  covered.  This  wealth 
of  wild  grasses  is  equal  to  anything  that  can  be  seen 
on  the  prairies  of  Iowa  or  Minnesota. 

The  h'.rj,,  riment  Station.— The  expedition  will  choose 
a  location  for  at  least  one  experiment  station.  When 
once  it  is  started  the  work  of  the  establishment  will 
be  of  a  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion. It  will  be  scientific  farming  conducted  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  how  the  conditions  of  the  region 
may  be  utilized  to  best  advantage  for  the  production 
of  every  possible  field  and  garden  crop.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  it  is  desired  to  learn  what  domestic  ani- 
mals may  be  reared  to  advantage  in  Alaska.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  domestic 
animals  in  the  Territory,  though  the  country  is  well 
adapted  for  sheep,  pigs  and  goats,  and  in  the  Sitkan 
region,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  cattle  will  keep  fat  all  the  year  round  without 
much  care,  subsisting  on  the  nutritious  grasses. 
Farther  to  the  north  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  shelter  during  two  or  three  months  of  sever- 
est winter  weather.  Poultry  can  be  raised  to  good 
advantage  in  Alaska. 

What  Ti  Known  About  Alaska.-  In  short,  Alaska  is 
a  country  of  great  agricultural  possibilities.  The 
coastal  belt  and  the  lowlands  of  the  Yukon  region 
are  covered  as  soon  as  spring  arrives  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  Among  the  most 
valuable  grasses  is  the  familiar  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
which  grows  as  far  north  as  Kotzebue  sound,  and 
another  is  the  bluejoint  grass,  reaching  4  or  5  feet 
in  height.  These  make  most  excellent  forage.  Bar- 
ley has  been  tried  at  Port  Yukon  in  small  patches, 
and  has  matured,  though  the  straw  was  short.  Rye 
and  barley  ought  to  succeed,  inasmuch  as  those 
grains  are  grown  in  very  high  latitudes  in  Europe. 
The  island  of  Kadiak  is  in  the  same  latitude,  with 
temperature  and  rainfall  about  equal,  as  a  part  of 
Scotland  which  produces  much  barley  and  rye.  Oats 
are  hardy  and  will  grow  very  far  north. 

The  growth  of  plants  in  that  far  northern  region 
is  astonishingly  rapid.  The  snow  has  hardly  disap- 
peared before  a  mass  of  herbage  has  sprung  up,  and 
spots  which  but  a  few  days  before  presented  nothing 
but  a  white  sheet  are  teeming  with  vegetation,  pro- 
ducing leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  in  quick  succession. 
Indeed,  during  the  short  and  hot  summer  the  vegeta- 
tion attains  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  Every 
plant  is  rushed  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  ripening,  in 
order  that  its  seeds  may  be  produced  before  the 
early  frosts  of  autumn  nip  it.  Plants,  of  course,  are 
accustomed  in  temperate  latitudes  to  sleep  at  night, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  vegetation 
of  arctic  Alaska  pursues  a  similar  habit  for  so  many 
hours  in  each  twenty-four,  even  though  the  sun  is  in 
the  heavens  for  months  together  without  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  the  somnolence  being  marked  by 
drooping  leaves. 

Freaky  Climate. — A  singular  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served on  the  shores  of  Escholtz  bay,  in  Kotzebue 
sound,  where  bluffs  of  solid  ice  30  to  60  feet  in  height 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  in  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  famous  botanist,  Dr.  Seeman,  "herbs 
and  shrubs  are  flourishing  with  a  luxuriance  only 
equaled  in  more  favored  climes."  It  is  an  odd  sort 
of  country,  anyway.  Dr.  Dall  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  says  that  he  has  seen  the  thermometer 
at  noon  in  the  shade  at  Port  Yukon  standing  at  112° 
Fahr.  He  was  told  of  several  spirit  thermometers, 
graduated  up  to  120°,  which  had  burst  under  the 
scorching  sun  of  the  arctic  midsummer.  One  ques- 
tion to  be  investigated  by  the  Alaska  Experiment 
Station  will  relate  to  the  modification  of  the  rules  of 
ordinary  agriculture,  which  must  be  made  to  suit 
the  latitude.  Such  modifications  are  adopted  in 
Finland,  which  is  so  wet  that  the  grass  has  to  be 
transformed  into  hay  by  letting  the  wind  blow 
through  it. 

Indigenous  Fruits. — There  are  practically  no  tree 
fruits  suitable  for  food  in  Alaska,  though  a  wild 
crabapple  is  found  in  the  Sitkan  region,  but  small 
fruits  grow  spontaneously  in  greater  profusion  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  are  wild 
strawberries  of  exceptional  size,  also  red  and  black 
currants,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  raspberries, 
blueberries,  bearberries,  dewberries,  mossberries 
and  roseberries.  The  last  are  the  fruit  of  a  species 
of  rose  called  Rosa  cinnamomea.  Wild  roses  quite 
generally  produce  fruits,  which  in  some  cases  are 
edible,  but  the  cultivated  varieties  are  "doubled" 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  petals  that  the  flowers  are 
rarely  fertilized.  From  many  of  these  berries  the 
Russians  prepared  most  piquant  and  delicious  pre- 
serves. Already  the  Alaskan  cranberries  are  being 
brought  in  large  quantities  to  the  San  Francisco 
market,  being  purchased  by  traders  from  the  na- 
tives who  pick  them. 

These  cranberries  are  bright  scarlet  in  color  and 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  are  highly  prized  by 
the  Alaskan  Indians,  who  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  these  and  other  berries  for  food.  The 
shrubs  that  bear  blueberries  form  a  large  part  of 
the  forest  undergrowth  in  the  low  country,  and  the 
fruit  is  collected  in  great  quantities  by  natives,  who 
preserve  the  berries,  crushing  and  drying  them. 
The  salmonberry,  the  fruit  of  a  spreading  bush,  is 
likewise  much  esteemed.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  red 
raspberry  and  is  1  inch  long.    The  Indians  crush  it 


in  a  wooden  bowl  and  eat  it  with  sea  oil.  This  is  one 
of  the  oddest  gastronomic  practices  of  the  natives, 
who  regard  seal  oil  as  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  pretty  nearly  everything  edible.  They  even  eat 
strawberries  with  seal  oil,  as  we  would  put  sugar  on 
them. 

Can  Fruits  In-  Cultivated .' — Where  small  fruits 
grow  wild  in  such  abundance  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  might  be  cultivated  successfully. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  tackled  by  the  ex- 
perts who  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
ment station.  They  will  try  to  find  out  how  the 
fruits,  and  vegetables  also,  may  be  preserved  best 
for  winter  use.  The  production  of  eggs,  butter  and 
cheese  will  demand  attention  at  their  hands.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  absurd  than  the  present  fact  that 
the  people  who  are  pouring  into  Alaska  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  food  with  them,  because  the  country 
will  not  yield  them  a  support.  They  are  actually 
obliged  to  fetch  what  they  need  to  eat  from  San 
Francisco  or  from  Puget  sound.  It  is  all  because 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  undeveloped.  Dr. 
Dall  says  that  within  a  century  from  the  present 
time  Alaska  will  be  exporting  great  quantities  of 
ship  timber,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  mutton  and  beef. 
Very  likely  her  berries  will  find  a  wide  demand. 

Vegetables. — Turnips  and  radishes  flourish  in  south- 
ern Alaska.  Potatoes  do  well,  though  the  tubers  do 
not  attain  a  great  size.  Cabbages  do  not  "head." 
Lettuce  is  successfully  grown  though  it  does  not 
ripen  seed.  The  turnips  above  referred  to  reach  a 
weight  of  five  or  six  pounds,  and  have  an  excellent 
flavor  ;  the  Russians  preserve  the  tops  in  vinegar 
for  winter  use.  Wild  peas  grow  in  abundance  on 
the  Aleutian  islands.  Along  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land to  the  northwest  of  Sitka,  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  off  shore,  all  of  the  cereals  except  corn  can 
be  grown  to  perfection.  Kadiak,  Afognak  and  other 
islands  possess  a  most  fertile  soil,  with  a  milder  and 
more  equable  climate  than  that  of  the  Western 
States. 

Grasses. — Wild  timothy  grows  luxuriantly  in  south- 
east Alaska.  There  are  large  areas  of  excellent 
grazing  lands,  notably  ou  the  great  islands  of  the 
Kadiak  and  Aleutian  arehipjlagoss.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Alaska  should  not  rival  Montana  or 
Wyoming  in  the  raising  of  stock.  All  along  the 
coast  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep  misjht  subsist  on 
the  wild  grasses,  with  a  much  less  percentage  of  loss 
from  winter  cold  than  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Fnited  States,  the  climate  being  far  milder  and 
more  equable.  Indeed,  the  climate  of  the  Sitkan 
and  Aleutian  regions  is  not  more  severe  than  that  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  exhibits  fewer  vicissi- 
tudes. 

On  the  upper  Yukon  the  summer  climate  is  de- 
lightful. In  that  region  there  is  much  arable  land, 
with  a  soil  from  which  farm  and  garden  products  of 
nearly  every  kind  can  be  obtained.  During  the  last 
spring  and  summer  there  were  eighty-five  days  of 
"growing  weather"  in  that  country,  equal  to  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  the  latitude  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  sun  shining  throughout  the 
twenty  four  hours.  Before  long  the  vast  coal  fields 
of  Cook's  inlet  and  Kakutat  bay  will  furnish  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  miners,  and  this,  among  many 
causes,  will  bring  about  a  continuance  of  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  population  into  Alaska— a  popula- 
tion which  must  needs  be  fed. 


Suggestions  on  California  Tobacco  Growing. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  last  two  or  three  numbers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  have  read  some  notes 
on  tobacco  culture  that  interested  me,  not  because  I 
raise  any  tobacco  here,  or  that  T  want  to  try,  but 
because  I  used  to  handle  a  geat  deal  of  Sumatra  and 
other  kinds  of  leaf,  filler  and  pipe  tobacco,  and  saw 
hundreds  of  acres  growing  every  year. 

Although  the  climate  of  California  may  necessitate 
a  different  treatment  and  curing,  there  will  always 
be  some  main  points  that  we  have  to  follow  under  any 
condition. 

First — Tobacco  should  be  grown,  if  possible,  for 
wrapper  purposes,  a  large  leaf  of  fine,  silky  texture, 
and  very  regular  in  its  veins,  because  that  is  the 
only  kind  that  will  pay  well  with  our  high  wages. 

Second — Tobacco  wants  a  damp,  evenly  warm  cli- 
mate, with  lots  of  water  in  the  ground,  without  sour- 
ness. Hot  and  dry  weather  makes  small  and  very 
strong  tobacco,  unfit  for  cigar  purposes. 

Third — Tobacco  in  order  to  be  good  has  to  be  ripe, 
so  it  will  hardly  do  to  cut  all  the  leaves  at  once. 
The  leaves  ripen,  lower  ones  first,  and  so  on,  and 
show  this  by  their  slight  bending  down  with  the  tips, 
and  a  duller  color. 

Fourth — Frosted  tobacco  is  unfit  for  use. 

Fifth — Tobacco  has  to  cure  very  slowly  and 
evenly;  let  it  wilt  for  a  day  or  so  in  the  shade, 
don't  pile  it  up  high,  then  with  a  knife  slice  the  lower 
end  of  the  stem  and  hang  the  leaves  on  light  poles  in 
a  tight  room,  but  do  not  pack  them;  watch  them 
closely  that  they  don't  get  mouldy,  air  the  room,  if 
wanted.  As  soon  as  the  tips  begin  to  get  brittle 
you  may  crowd  them  together  a  little  more,  and 
they  will  dry  more  evenly. 

Sixth — As  soon  as  your  tobacco  is  evenly  brown 
and  tough,  and  the  stems  ropy  and  shriveled,  put  it 
in  small  rows  on  the  ground,  stems  outside,  tips  to 


tips,  about  two  feet  high;  let  it  sweat  well,  then  pile 
over  so  that  outside  leaves  come  inside,  and  sweat 
again;  after  this  make  your  piles  twice  as  big  each 
way,  and  go  with  it  through  the  same  fermentation 
process  each  week.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
pile  over  higher  yet,  but  watch  your  stack,  don't 
let  the  heat  get  too  high,  it  will  rot  your  tobacco. 
It  will  take  some  experience  and  constant  attention; 
keep  piling  over  till  it  stops  heating.  After  this 
your  tobacco  should  be  cured;  you  can  sort  it,  bun- 
dle it  in  bands  and  pack  it  in  bales  under  pressure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tobacco  raising  will  be  a  great 
success  in  California;  the  climate  is  too  dry,  unless 
irrigation  could  be  practiced.  Those  high  winds  and 
cold  nights  are  bad;  a  sandy  river  bottom  full  of 
humus  and  protected  from  high  winds  would  be  the 
right  thing:  not  too  close  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  be 
free  from  the  cold  fogs. 

Have  your  plants  about  six  inches  high  when  the 
time  of  night  frosts  is  over;  plant  them  3J  or  4  feet 
each  way,  shade  for  a  while  with  a  shingle,  and  water 
them  till  started.  A.  M. 

San  Jose. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


American  Fruit  for  Americans. 


The  question  of  what  will  be  done  with  the  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  surplus  which  has  been  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  is  agitating  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple bewail  their  approaching  ruin  and  the  semi-tropi- 
cal Americans  bless  their  opportunity.  Walter  H. 
Blodget  of  Walter  H.  Blodget  &  Co.  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  says  this  country  is  going  to  have  no  use  for 
foreign  fruit  in  a  few  years. 

Florida  Pineapples. — The  pineapple  crop  is  the  lat- 
est to  feel  the  effect  of  American  fruit  production. 
Florida  pines  have  practically  driven  foreign  pines 
from  the  market,  and  this  has  come  this  season. 
Florida  pines  are  the  best  we  have,  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  fruit  we  get  from  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere.  They  are  picked  when  nearer  ripe,  and 
reach  their  market  within  a  few  days.  In  quality 
the  Florida  pines  beat  anything  that  can  be  brought 
to  the  market  in  the  United  States.  Next  season,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  few  pines  will  be  shipped  to  these 
markets  from  abroad, 

California  Oranges. — The  next  great  staple  in  fruit 
that  the  United  States  will  raise  for  itself  entirely  is 
the  orange  crop.  Hitherto  every  year  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  have  been  shipped  from  the  Med- 
iterranean for  American  consumption.  I  shipped 
ten  thousand  cases  myself  from  Europe  during  the 
past  season.  But  California  has  entered  the  compe- 
tition, and  next  season  will  double  her  production. 

Last  year  California  orange  groves  sent  out  be- 
tween five  thousand  and  six  thousand  carloads  of  or- 
anges. The  coming  season  will  yield  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  twelve  thousand  carloads.  This  amount, 
with  what  Florida  furnishes,  will  be  enough  to  prac- 
tically supply  the  entire  market  of  the  United 
States.  The  yield  is  bound  to  increase  every  year 
in  California,  and  that  State  is  well  on  its  way  to 
justify  its  name  of  the  Carden  of  America. 

We  can  and  are  beating  the  world  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity  of  fruit.  No  oranges  can  com- 
pare with  the  California  navels.  They  have  sur- 
passed the  famous  Floridas,  and  to-day  bring  better 
prices  in  the  market,  and  are  preferred  in  ever3'  sec- 
tion. 

California  Lemons. —  But  that  is  not  all.  Lemons 
have  not  been  raised  in  any  quantity  in  this  country 
until  recently,  our  supply  coming  from  the  Mediter- 
rean  countries.  But  into  this  field  California  has 
entered,  and  every  year  the  lemon  yield  increases 
and  occupies  a  larger  place  in  the  market  hitherto 
monopolized  by  imported  fruit.  American  goods 
surpass  the  imported  in  quality,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will  not  pay  to  bring  lemons  across 
the  water. 

The  Tariff. — Another  potent  cause  will  operate  to 
keep  out  foreign  oranges,  lemons  and  contemporary 
fruits  next  season,  and  this  is  the  new  tariff.  The 
duty  on  oranges  and  similar  fruit  is  twenty-five 
cents  a  case.  The  new  law  raises  the  duty  to  one 
cent  a  pound,  which  is  an  increase  of  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.  A  case  of  oranges  generally  weighs 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  which  means  a  duty  of  at  least 
$1.50  on  a  case.  This  is  bound  to  bring  up  the  price 
with  a  jump,  and  is  practically  prohibitory.  Be- 
tween the  duty  and  the  freight  charges,  which  alone 
are  some  ninety-five  cents  on  a  case,  foreign  oranges 
will  stand  little  show  against  the  fruit  that  will  be 
sent  East  from  California  by  the  trainload. 

In  fact,  the  large  shippers  are  already  preparing 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  by  shifting  their  shipping 
headquarters  from  Europe  to  California.  I  expect 
to  move  my  base  of  supply  in  oranges  to  California 
as  soon  as  the  season  opens,  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship  oranges  from 
Europe.  The  California  and  Florida  fruit  gets  here 
in  better  shape  and  quicker  from  the  plantations 
than  foreign  fruits. 

One  reason  why  American  fruit  excels  in  the  mar- 
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ket  is  the  care  American  shippers  take  in  packing.  ! 
Their  goods  are  put  up  in  superior  shape,  and  reach  I 
their  destination  in  perfect  condition,  compared  with  i 
the  importations. 

The  Future. — With  the  immense  resources  of  cli- 
mate, the  vast  stretches  of  country  calculated  for 
raising  every  kind  of  fruit  that  grows,  and  the  push 
and  improvements  of  American  growers,  a  very  few 
years  will  see  this  country  independent  of  the  world 
in  all  its  demands  for  fruits  of  whatever  variety  and 
degree  of  luxury.  Of  course  I  do  not  reckon  banan- 
as, which  the  West  Indies  furnish  as  no  other  part 
of  the  world  can.  There  is  no  duty  on  bananas. 
Most  of  the  bananas  we  are  getting  in  this  country 
come  from  Jamaica,  the  war  cutting  off  the  Cuban 
supply. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Creamery  Calculations  on  the  Basis  of 
Butterfat. 


actual  butter  method,  the  price  in  the  former  case  is 
enough  higher  than  it  is  in  the  latter  to  make  the 
amount  of  the  check  the  same  in  each  case.  The  ad- 
vantage of  paying  on  the  basis  of  the  butterfat  de- 
livered rather  than  the  actual  butter  is  that  the 
former  is  simpler,  hence  saves  time  and  liability  of 
errors,  both  of  which  are  important,  especially 
where  the  buttermaker  has  the  bookkeeping  to  at- 
tend to. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Contagious  Abortion  Among  Dairy  Cows. 


F.  L.  Kent,  dairy  instructor  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  gives  the  Tacoma  Dairyman  an  in- 
teresting explanation  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  who  deliver  milk  to 
creameries,  as  to  why  their  returns  are  based  on 
butterfat  instead  of  upon  merchantable  butter. 

A  Mistaken  Patron.  —  "The    Creamery  Co.  are 

a  set  of  robbers.  I  sold  my  milk  to  them  for  a  month 
last  summer  and  they  cheated  me  out  of  one-sixth  of 
the  butter  delivered  to  them  in  the  milk."  Thus 

spoke  Mr.  H  ,  one  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of 

Benton  county,  Or.  The  creamery  company  re- 
ferred to  pays  its  patrons  by  the  test,  and  pays  for 
the  butterfat  contained  in  the  milk,  not  the  actual 

or  estimated  butter.    Mr.  H  had  learned  that  a 

given  quantity  of  butterfat  would  make  about  one 
and  one-sixth  times  that  amount  of  butter,  and  he 
failed  to  see  why  he  was  not  cheated  by  not  being 
paid  for  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  his  milk 
would  produce.  But  he  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  he  was  paid  11  cents  per  pound 
for  his  butterfat  when  butter  was  selling  at  12  cents 
for  the  top  grades,  and  also,  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  marketing,  allowing  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  is  about  three  cents  per  pound. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  explain  this  matter 
of  "  per  cent  of  overrun,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  several 
people  during  the  past  year  or  moro,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  through  the  columns  of  this 
paper  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  mind  of  some  well 
meaning  creamery  patron  who  has  the  same  mistaken 
idea  that  Mr.   had. 

The  Overrun. — In  the  first  place  no  creamery  man- 
ager should  attempt  to  make  his  patrons  believe 
that  the  reading  of  the  Babcock  test  indicates  the 
amount  of  butter  the  milk  will  make.  Butter,  as  it 
comes  to  the  table,  contains  only  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
butterfat,  hence  when  the  losses  in  the  skim  and 
buttermilk  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  there  should 
be  an  overrun  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  in  cases 
where  short  weight  rolls  are  sold  as  two  pounds  the 
per  cent  overrun  would  be  still  higher.  One  Oregon 
creamery  which  makes  short  weight  rolls  a  portion 
of  the  year  reports  an  overrun  of  32  per  cent  for  one 
month  during  the  short  weight  season.  Of  course 
where  there  are  larger  losses  at  the  separator  and 
the  churn  there  might  not  be  no  overrun,  but  the 
operator  who  can  not  secure  an  overrun  should 
either  resign  his  position  or  be  discharged  by  the 
board  of  management. 

An  Illustration. — To  illustrate  the  fairness  of  pay 
ment  on  the  basis  of  fat  delivered  take  an  example: 
Suppose  a  creamery  has  received  during  a  month, 
from  all  patrons,  such  an  amount  of  milk  as  will 
produce  3,846  lbs  of  butterfat.  Suppose,  also,  that 
this  fat  has  produced  4,487  lbs  butter,  which  has  been 
sold  and  netted  the  company,  after  all  expenses  of 
making,  marketing,  etc.,  have  been  paid,  the  sum  of 
$538.44.  Now,  if  payment  is  made  with  the  butter 
fat  as  a  basis,  the  price  to  be  paid  per  pound  will  be 
the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  net  proceeds 
($538.44)  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat  re- 
ceived (3,846  lbs);  $583. 44^3, 846= 14c,  the  price  to 
be  paid  per  pound  for  the  butterfat.  But  if  pay- 
ment were  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  pounds  of  butter 
made,  the  price  per  pound  would  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  net  proceeds  ($538.44)  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  made  (4,487);  $538.44  :  4, 487  =  12c 
the  net  value  of  the  butter  per  pound.  The  over 
run  in  this  case  would  be  I  or  16<i  per  cent  (4,487-^ 
3,846=1*.) 

Now,  suppose  C  has  delivered  to  the  creamery  dur- 
ing the  month  3,150  lbs  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent. 
Then  3,150  lbs  x  .04=126  lbs,  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat he  has  delivered.  Then  126  x  H  =  147  lbs,  the 
amount  of  butter  C's  milk  would  make.  Now,  sup- 
posing the  creamery  is  paying  on  the  butterfat  basis, 
the  amount  of  C's  check  would  be  126  lbs  x  14c= 
$17.64.  But  if  payment  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  butter  the  milk  would  make,  his  check 
would  be  147  lbs  x  12c=$17.64. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  figures  is  to  show  that 
while  the  check,  under  the  butterfat  method,  calls 
for  a  less  number  of  pounds  than  it  does  under  the 


There  has  always  been  some  doubt  about  the  con- 
tagious character  of  this  trouble  among  dairy  cows, 
and  yet  nearly  every  dairyman  who  has  had  the  evil 
in  his  experience  readily  finds  reason  to  believe  in  its 
communicability  throughout  the  herd.  Hunter 
Nicholson  gives  the  Jersey  Bulletin  an  interesting  out- 
line of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question. 

Nature  of  the  Trouble. — Abortion,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, is  premature  birth.  It  is  due  either  to  ac- 
cident or  to  disease  microbes.  An  infinite  number  of 
causes  may  bring  on  accidental  abortion,  but  all  con- 
tagious abortions  are  due  to  disease  germs. 

Contagious  abortion  has  been  known  for  many 
generations  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  destructive 
diseases  known  to  cattle  breeders.  It  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  England,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  elaborate  reports  made  ;  it  was, 
however,  considerable  of  a  mystery  until  tested  un- 
der the  germ  theory.  The  precise  microbe  that 
causes  abortion  has  not  been  positively  fixed.  Twenty 
years  ago  Franck,  of  Munich,  announced  the  discov- 
ery of  a  bacterium  that  he  called  leptothrix  vaginalis; 
other  investigators  have  isolated  one  or  two  more 
bacteria  as  always  present  in  the  contagium  of  abor- 
tion. That  this  contagium  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
disease,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  on 
other  cows,  on  ewes,  goats,  rabbits,  sows  and  other 
animals. 

How  Communicated. — How  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated is  thus  described  by  Dr.  James  Law,  V.S.,  of 
Cornell  University:  "When  an  aborting  cow  is 
placed  in  a  herd  that  has  hitherto  been  healthy,  and 
shortly  afterward  miscarriage  becomes  prevalent  in 
that  herd  and  continues  year  after  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  other  conditions  of  life  in  that 
herd  remain  the  same  as  before,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  result  is  due  to  contagion.  When  a  bull,  living  in 
a  healthy  herd,  has  been  allowed  to  serve  an  abort- 
ing cow,  or  a  cow  from  an  aborting  herd,  and  when 
the  members  of  his  own  herd,  subsequently  served  by 
him,  abort  in  considerable  numbers,  contagion  may 
be  safely  inferred.  Mere  living  in  the  same  pasture 
or  building  does  not  convey  the  infection.  Cows 
brought  into  the  aborting  herd  in  advanced  stage  of 
pregnancy  carry  their  calves  to  the  full  time,  but 
cows  served  by  the  infected  bull,  or  that  have  had 
the  infection  conveyed  by  the  tongue  or  tail  of  the 
other  animals,  or  by  their  own,  or  that  have  had  the 
external  genitals  brought  in  contact  with  wall,  fence, 
rubbing  post,  fitter  or  floor  previously  soiled  by  the 
infected  animals,  will  be  liable  to  suffer.  The  Scot- 
tish abortion  committee  found  that  when  healthy, 
pregnant  animals  merely  stood  with  or  near  aborting 
cows  they  escaped,  but  when  a  piece  of  cotton  or 
wool,  lodged  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  vagina  of  the 
aborting  cow,  was  afterward  inserted  into  the  vagina 
of  a  healthy,  pregnant  cow  or  sheep,  the  latter  in- 
variably aborted  within  a  month.  So  Roloff  relates 
that  in  two  large  stables  in  Erfurt,  without  any 
direct  inter-communication,  but  filled  with  cows  fed 
and  managed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  abortion 
prevailed  for  years  in  the  one,  while  not  a  single  case 
occurred  in  the  other." 

Wise  Precautions. — Breeders  cannot  take  too  many 
precautions  to  protect  their  herds  against  this  in- 
sidious and  fatal  disease.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
communicable  diseases,  the  best  remedy  is  preven- 
tion by  disinfection.  Whenever  a  case  of  abortion 
occurs  the  foetal  discharge  should  be  burned,  and  the 
stall  and  gutter  where  the  cow  has  stood  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  then  watered  freely  with  a  so- 
lution of  five  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  in  one  gallon  of  water.  This  washing  should 
be  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  a  week. 

The  cow  herself  should  be  separated  from  the 
herd.  Make  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  one  ounce  of  alcohol  and  one  ounce  of 
glycerine  ;  shake  this  up  well  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Use  this  as  an  injection  into  the  vagina  and  as  a 
wash  for  the  vulva,  root  of  the  tail  and  surrounding 
parts,  daily,  for  a  week.  (These  solutions  are  highly 
poisonous  and  must  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
animals  or  children,  in  wooden  vessels.) 

If  more  than  one  case  occurs  the  whole  herd  and 
all  of  their  quarters  should  be  cleansed  and  washed, 
and,  if  possible,  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
should  be  called  to  inspect  the  herd  and  prescribe. 


and  in  trying  to  swallow  the  rest  will  act  as  if  in  pain.  When 
drinking  she  will  hold  her  head  as  far  out  as  possible.  No  dis- 
charge and  no  odor  from  mouth  or  nose.  She  is  falling  off  a 
great  deal.  Her  eyes  are  sunken.  Her  teeth  are  all  right. 
She  has  been  troubled  this  way  for  about  one  year.  Can  see 
no  foul  matter  in  throat.  A 
Mt.  View,  June  20,  '97. 

The  molars  are  in  bad  shape  and  must  be  fixed  by 
a  qualified  dentist.  An  upper  molar  projects  into  a 
cavity  in  the  lower  jaw  and  locks  the  jaw  so  she  can't 
properly  masticate  her  food.  Holding  the -head  ex- 
tended is  a  positive  indication  of  pain — perhaps  a 
toothache.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Injury  to  Bone  by  a  Kick. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  Dr.  Creely  kindly  advise  treatment 
for  a  horse  which  has  been  kicked  on  the  outside  of  the  hind 
leg,  about  6  inches  above  the  ankle?  The  limb  is  much 
swollen  from  the  ankle  to  the  hock,  and  quite  feverish.  The 
point  where  the  hoof  struck  broke  open  the  second  day  after 
being  hurt,  and  discharges  a  small  amount  of  matter. 

Davisville.  G.  K.  Swengle. 

The  bone  is  undoubtedly  injured  ;  there  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteum,  the  skin  covering  the 
bone.  A  small  piece  of  the  bone  is  chipped  off  and 
the  bone  should  be  scraped.  Apply  hot  flaxseed 
poultices  two  times  daily  and  apply  the  following 
lotion  :  Acetate  lead,  1  ounce  ;  sulphate  zinc,  1 
ounce  ;  tincture  arnica,  4  ounces  ;  tincture  opium,  2 
ounces  ;  water,  1  pint.    Mix  and  make  a  lotion. 

Dr.  Creely. 

Saddle  Gall. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  valuable  saddle  horse  with  a 
saddle  gall  about  4  inches  from  his  backbone,  and  farther  for- 
ward than  a  kidney  sore  should  be.  It  is  of  two  years'  stand- 
ing and  I  have  been  unable  to  cure  it  either  by  rest  or 
medicine.  Tf  he  is  not  ridden  for  some  time  the  gall  will 
harden  over,  but  the  hair  will  not  grow  on  it.  After  a  few 
days'  riding  it  will  be  as  bad  as  ever  again.  The  gall  is 
about  as  large  as  a  half  dollar  piece,  and  grows  slowly  larger 
when  ridden.  Can  anything  be  done  for  him;  Is  skin  graft- 
ing feasible  in  such  cases?  W.  R.  H.  Wet.don. 

Ventura. 

Get  the  nearest  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  to 
cut  it  out  completely  and  dress  as  a  healthy  wound. 
The  following  lotion  will  help  it :  Zinc  sulphate,  1 
ounce  ;  acetate  lead,  IV  ounces  ;  tincture  arnica,  4 
ounces ;  tincture  opium,  2  ounces ;  glycerine,  2 
ounces  ;  water,  1  pint.    Mix  and  make  a  lotion. 

Dr.  Creely. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Raising  Young  Geese. 


Molars  in   Bad  Condition. 


To  the  Editor:— I  write  you  to  ask  if  you  can  find  out  what 
is  the  trouble  with  a  mare  that  I  have.  She  will  chew  her 
feed,  and  after  well  masticated,  will  drop  part  of  the  food, 


Samuel  Cushman  gives  an  account  in  Farm  Poultry 
of  the  way  the  advanced  New  England  geese  grow- 
ers handle  the  breeders  and  the  young  birds.  Dur- 
ing the  season,  from  June  until  fall,  the  breeding 
geese  are  turned  in  where  the  pasture  is  good  and 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  left  to  get  their  own 
living.  No  grain  is  given  them  until  green  grass  is 
no  longer  available;  then  they  are  fed  lightly  with 
oats  and  whole  corn. 

They  are  not  given  their  full  ration  until  February 
1st.  Then  they  are  fed  a  mixture  of  corn  meal, 
shorts,  beef  scraps  and  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips 
in  the  morning,  and  grain  in  the  afternoon.  Warm, 
dry  nests  are  provided,  barrels  and  casks  are  excel- 
lent, and  pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  eggs  before 
they  become  chilled.  The  geese,  which  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sit,  lay  an  average  of  twenty-five  eggs  each 
during  the  season.  The  first  eggs  of  the  first  litter 
are  infertile.  Those  geese  that  are  inclined  to  sit 
after  laying  a  litter  are  confined  away  from  their 
nests  for  about  five  days  and  then  released.  They 
usually  lay  again  in  about  two  weeks.  All  eggs  are 
set  under  common  hens,  and  sprinkled  after  the  sec- 
ond week.  The  goslings  are  put  out  with  the  hen  on 
tender  greensward  when  twenty-four  hours  old.  She 
is  restricted  by  tying  one  of  her  feet  to  a  peg  driven 
in  the  ground.  For  the  first  day  or  two  an  inclosure 
is  also  used  to  prevent  the  goslings  from  straying 
away,  but  after  that  it  is  removed,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please.  The  hen  is  not 
given  her  liberty  until  she  commences  to  lay,  when 
she  is  taken  away  from  them  entirely.  If  the 
weather  is  severe  they  are  housed  at  night. 

Although  some  corn  meal  is  fed  to  the  goslings, 
an  abundance  of  water  and  tender  grass  at  all  times 
is  of  much  greater  importance.  Growing  goslings 
will  eat  more  grass  than  old  geese.  Mr.  Wilbour 
finds  that  they  will  eat  army  worms  almost  continu- 
ally from  morning  until  night  if  they  can  get  them, 
and  will  grow  fat  on  them.  No  beef  scraps  are  given 
them  until  they  are  shut  up  for  fattening.  Before 
that  it  is  an  injury  to  them,  and  may  cause  them  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  To  fatten  them  they  are 
fed  a  cooked  mess  composed  of  a  quart  of  beef  scraps 
mixed  with  a  half  bushel  of  corn  meal.  In  June  it 
takes  about  fourteen  days  to  fatten  them.  In  the 
fall,  when  it  is  cool,  they  will  eat  better  and  get  fat 
much  quicker.  As  they  are  pretty  warm-blooded 
creatures,  they  need  protection  from  the  hot  sun 
and  lots  of  cool  air,  and  will  not  thrive  if  shut  up  in 
close  quarters.  If  the  goslings  crowd  together 
when  shut  up,  they  may  heat  and  become  unable  to 
stand.  If  treated  carefully  they  are  very  gentle  and 
trustful;  but  if  not  they  easily  become  panic-stricken. 
It  is  therefore  quite  important  that  one  person  does 
the  feeding. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Five  Little  Brothers. 


Five  little  brothers  set  out  together 

To  journey  the  livelong  day; 
In  a  curious  carriage  all  made  of  leather 

Thev  hurried  away,  away  ! 
One  big  brother  and  three  quite  small, 
And  one  wee  fellow,  no  size  at  all. 

The  carriage  was  dark  and  none  too  roomy, 

And  thev  could  not  move  about; 
The  five  little  brothers  grew  very  gloomy, 

And  the  wee  one  began  to  pout, 
Till  the  biggest  one  whispered,  "What  do  ye 
sav, 

Let's  leave  the  carriage  and  run  away." 

So  out  they  scampered,  the  live  together, 

And  off  and  away  they  sped  ! 
When  somebody    found    that  carriage  of 
leather, 

Oh,  my  I  how  she  shook  her  head. 
"Twas  her  little  boy's  shoe,  as  every  one 
knows, 

And  the  five  little  brothers  were  five  little 
toes.  —Independent. 


Mow  Jabez  Fought  the  Regulars. 


"Remember,  a  nation  was  born  that 
day  !  " 

It  was  still  dark,  but  it  was  near  the 
dawn  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  A 
New  England  April  is  too  early  for 
flowers  to  bloom,  and  yet  there  was  a 
fresh  sweetness  about  the  morning 
wind  as  it  blew  across  the  quiet  Con- 
cord meadow  and  through  the  boughs 
of  the  tall  elm  trees  of  the  old  Fox 
homestead,  which  stood  not  far  from 
the  road  that  ran  from  Concord  to 
Lexington  and  on  to  Charlestown  and 
Boston.  Jabez  had  just  awakened  from 
a  dream  of  finding  cowslips  in  full 
bloom  down  by  the  spring.  There  was 
not  a  glimmer  of  light  from  the  win- 
dows; there  was  not  a  sound — yes, 
what  was  that  he  heard  on  the  hard 
road  ?  Hoof  beats,  rapid,  steady,  com- 
ing this  way:  then  some  one  knocked 
on  the  door,  quick,  defiant  strokes  that 
seemed  to  go  vibrating  and  reverberat- 
ing through  the  old  house  from  floor  to 
rafter.  Every  one  was  sitting  straight 
up  in  bed,  with  a  tingling  attention  to 
what  was  coming  next,  and  Jabez  could 
hear  his  father  opening  the  front  win- 
dow and  calling  to  ask  what  the  matter 
was. 

"The  British  regulars  are  coming  !  " 
answered  a  voice  out  of  the  dark  be- 
low. It  sent  a  sort  of  thrill  through 
Jabez,  like  the  notes  of  a  bugle  when  it 
begins  to  sound  a  reveille.  "They 
want  Hancock  and  Adams  and  the 
Concord  powder.  Shall  they  get 
them  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  answered  his  father  in  a 
stern  tone.  As  he  let  the  window 
down  heavily  the  rider  was  again  on 
the  road,  galloping  toward  Concord. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  the 
little  household.  Grandmother  was  an 
early  riser  in  ordinary  times,  and  now 
she  was  up  and  had  the  fire  burning 
brightly  and  breakfast  well  started  by 
the  time  the  men  were  downstairs. 
The  father  took  a  lantern  and  got  his 
ammunition  together  while  she  was 
cooking.  Sometimes  he  stopped  to  say 
a  sentence  or  two  when  he  was  near  her. 

"The  London  papers  boast  that  they 
will  soon  have  the  heads  of  the  rebels 
Hancock  and  Adams  on  exhibition  in 
their  city,  but  I  think  not,"  and  he 
smiled  grimly. 

"Father!"  cried  little  Jabez,  sud- 
denly appearing  at  the  foot  of  the  dark 
stairs  with  his  jacket  half  on,  "  father, 
let  me  go  with  you." 

"No,"  said  his  father — "no.  You  are 
to  stay  with  your  grandmother,  and 
see  to  her  comfort  and  safety." 

"  But  Reuben" — Reuben  was  the 
hired  man  — 

"Reuben  had  a  cousin  killed  by 
Gage's  soldiers  on  King  street.  He  has 
two  brothers  in  the  Lexington  militia. 
He  will  feed  all  the  stock,  and  then  he 
will  give  you  the  keys  and  go  to  Lex- 
ington himself.  We  need  every  man 
who  cares  for  freedom  to-day." 

Jabez  was  a  little  comforted  to 
think  he  was  to  take  care  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

Breakfast  was  ready  now,  and  his 
father  put  down  his  guu,  and  all  stood 
around  the  table  while  Grandmother 


lifted  her  band  and  prayed  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  all  they  might  do  that  day. 

Jabez  could  not  eat  he  was  so  ex- 
cited. Presently,  seeing  his  father 
was  about  to  rise,  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork  solemnly. 

"  If  the  regulars  should  stop  here" — 
and  then  he  looked  at  his  father. 

"They'll  likely  not  stop  here,"  said 
his  father,  smiling  a  little.  "But  I 
won't  give  you  any  directions.  I  don't 
know  what  the  circumstances  will 
be,  and  I  might  tell  you  just  the 
wrong  thing.  Do  what  you  believe  is 
right. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  riding 
away  toward  Concord  and  the  day  was 
breaking.  It  was  not  long  before  Reu- 
ben was  gone,  too.  The  house  was  so 
quiet  that  it  seemed  like  Sunday.  Pres- 
ently Jabez  heard  his  grandmother  call 
him  in  a  low  voice:  "Jabez,  the  British 
are  passing  by." 

Jabez  threw  down  his  hatchet  and  the 
wood  he  was  chopping  and  ran  into  the 
house  and  upstairs  to  the  front  window, 
where  he  could  see  the  whole  stretch  of 
road  clearly.  There  were  several  hun- 
dred men  in  red  uniforms  marching 
steadily  and  in  unbroken  order.  The 
ringing  sound  of  their  steps  and  the 
clank  of  their  accoutrements  came  to 
Jabez  with  a  rough  sort  of  rhythm  and 
seemed  to  beat  time  in  his  ear.  One  of 
the  soldiers  whistled  "Yankee  Doodle," 
and  another  laughed  derisively,  or 
Jabez  thought  so. 

His  blood  flamed  with  anger. 

"They'll  get  all  the  Yankee  they 
want  to-day,"  he  thought,  remember- 
ing how  his  father  and  Reuben  looked 
as  they  went  away.  He  longed  to  be  a 
man  to  fight  them— these  soldiers  that 
came  over  seas  to  take  away  their 
freedom,  and  imprison,  yes,  and  kill 
their  men!  For  he  remembered  the 
"Boston  Massacre"  and  the  bloodstains 
on  the  snow  in  the  street  where  lieu- 
ben's  cousin  was  killed. 

When  the  last  glint  of  red  was  out 
of  sight  he  ran  down  stairs.  His 
grandmother  was  sitting  beside  the 
window,  but  she  was  not  looking  out. 
She  had  her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  if 
she  had  been  praying. 

Reuben  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
said:  "I'll  take  care  of  you,  grand- 
mother." 

"I'm  not  afraid,  deary,"  she  an- 
swered, smiling,  and  looking  up  at  him 
with  clear,  bright  eyes. 

"Grandmother,  you  don't  think  the 
whole  British  army  could  conquer  us?" 

"  No,  no.  The  God  of  Israel  will 
take  care  of  the  seed  he  has  sown.  He 
has  brought  us  through  many  dan- 
gers." Jabez's  memory  went  back  to 
the  tales  she  had  so  often  told  him  of 
the  persecutions  abroad,  and  thestrug- 
gles  of  the  little  handful  of  men  here 
in  early  days  when  the  Indians  lurked 
behind  rock  and  tree,  and  no  man 
plowed  or  went  to  his  wedding  feast  or 
to  the  house  of  God  without  carrying 
a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

He  said  something  of  the  Indian 
wars. 

"Yes,"  said  his  grandmother,  "I 
was  thinking  of  them,  too,  and  how 
much  more  dreadful  it  seems  to  be 
warring  against  men  of  our  own  race, 
with  mothers  and  wives  and  little 
children  praying  to  God  for  safety  to- 
day. These  English  are  our  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

"Grandmother!"  exclaimed  Jabez, 
indignantly.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were 
talking  treason.  Then  he  thought 
that  grandmother's  grandmother  had 
come  over  from  England  as  a  young 
girl,  and  used  to  tell  her  about  the  old 
home  there,  and  the  hawthorne  white 
in  May  that  the  nightingale  always 
sang  in,  and  he  reflected  that  it  might 
seem  different  to  her.  Besides,  she 
was  very  old,  and  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  old  people  might  think  about 
things.  So  he  said  in  a  milder  tone  of 
approval:  "  There  would  be  no  wars 
at  all,  if  the  people  thought  like  you, 
grandmother!" 

Then  grandmother  surprised  him 
again,  for  she  laughed  outright  mer- 
rily; but  she  did  not  say  anything, 
only  went  on  with  the  every  day  work. 
Jabez  returned  to  the  wood,  but  the 
excitement  was  not  at  an  end. 

Reuben  came  in  later,  with  sad  news 
from  Lexington.    The  minutemen  had 


gathered  on  the  Green,  and  the  British 
had  fired  on  them  and  killed  seven.  As 
he  repeated  the  familiar  names  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  tears  ran  down 
the  grandmother's  cheeks 

At  Concord,  the  British  had  seized 
all  the  military  stores  they  could  find, 
and  destroyed  them,  but  the  militia 
met  them  on  the  bridge.  There  had 
been  the  first  fighting,  and  some  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  Concord  men 
held  the  bridge,  and  the  regulars  were 
retreating  toward  Boston.  Reuben 
j  ate  something  hurriedly,  and  looked  for 
more  ammunition.  There  was  a  look 
on  his  face  when  he  went  out  that  made 
Jabez  follow  him. 

"Where  are  you  going  now,  Reu- 
ben? Tell  me  more.  You  know  some- 
thing more."  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
fear,  "you  told  grandmother  father 
wasn't  hurt!" 

"  No,  no,  he  aint,"  answered  Reu- 
ben; "but  he's  got  work  on  hand  to- 
day, and  so  have  the  hull  set  on  us.  I 
tell  ye,  Jabez,"  and  a  kind  of  sullen  fire 
seemed  to  blaze  across  his  rough  fea- 
tures, "  the  farmers  are  popping  away 
behind  every  tree  and  bush  and  bit  of 
stone  wall,  and  there's  a  hundred  or  so 
along  the  road  that  won't  march  back 
to  Boston !" 

"  You  mean  they're  killed — a  hun- 
dred, Reuben?"  asked  Jabez,  in  slow 
astonishment. 

Reuben  nodded,  and  jumping  over 
the  fence  went  across  the  field  and  up 
the  road,  keeping  behind  the  wall  and 
with  his  gun  ready. 

A  thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
boy,  stirred  to  the  quick  by  the  man's 
looks  and  tones,  more  even  than  by  his 
words.  There  was  Moll  Pitcher,  the 
old  rifle  named  in  jest  after  a  reputed 
witch,  because  it  was  likely  to  play  you 
unexpected  tricks.  It  hung  against 
the  kitchen  wall,  behind  the  farthest 
door,  and  it  was  loaded.  Jabez  had 
shot  it  off  more  than  once,  and  actually 
killed  a  mink  that  was  in  the  hen-house 
and  wounded  a  hawk  in  the  wing. 

He  called  out  to  his  grandmother, 
whose  wheel  he  could  hear  busily  hum- 
ming, "  Grandmother,  I'll  bring  you  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  spring." 

Then  taking  a  bucket  on  one  arm  and 
Moll  Pitcher  under  the  other,  he  went 
into  the  field;  and  leaving  the  bucket 
at  "Grandmothers  spring,"  which 
welled  up,  clear  as  crystal,  under  some 
granite  boulders  that  were  shadowed 
by  a  broad  elm  tree,  he  made  for  the 
stone  wall.  He  knew  just  where  a  hole 
was,  and,  examining  his  rifle,  he  lay 
down  flat  on  the  ground  and  watched 
the  road. 

Presently  he  saw  the  regulars  com- 
ing, a  miserable  set  now,  cowed  and 
looking  with  fear  at  every  covert. 
Several  had  their  arms  in  hastily  made 
bandages,  and  there  were  blood  stains 
on  their  faces  and  clothes.  They  were 
panting  with  fatigue,  and  Jabez  heard 
one  say  to  another: 

"Oh,  if  I  could  but  drink  from  that 
water!  lean  hear  it  splashing  on  the 
pebbles." 

"Better  look  out,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "  I  believe  there's  a  musket 
now  behind  that  wall,"  and  he  looked 
toward  the  hole.  Jabez  crouched 
closer  to  the  wall. 

The  soldier  groaned.  He  seemed  to 
be  hurt,  and  walked  unsteadily. 
"  One  drink  of  cool  water!"  he  said 
again. 

"Yes,  and  be  shot  down  like  a  dog, " 
said  the  officer,  hurrying  them  forward. 

Jabez  sprang  up  from  the  wall.  He 
forgot  all  about  Moll  Pitcher. 

"I'll  bring  you  some  water,"  he 
cried,  and  raced  breathless  to  the 
spring,  dipped  the  bucket  and  dashed 
across  the  road.  Every  drop  was 
eagerly  drained.  He  did  not  come  to 
himself  until  an  officer,  who  was  urging 
up  the  men  behind,  flung  him  a  gold 
coin.  He  trampled  it  down  in  the  dust 
in  a  rage,  and  then  he  hid  his  face  in 
shame  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  cried. 
He  had  meant  to  fight  for  his  country, 
and  he  had  been  giving  "aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  enemy. 

It  was  no  use  to  go  back  for  his  rifle. 
He  cuiihl  not  shoot  at  those  wretched, 
frightened  men.  The  simple,  common 
need  of  thirst  had  aroused  all  the  sense 
of  human  brotherhood  in  him.  He  did 
not  know  it  was  divine  ;  and  he  still 


felt  ashamed  when  his  father  came,  and 
he  could  not  look  him  in  the  face. 

But  his  father  did  not  ask  questions. 
He  was  exultant  over  the  victory. 
Lord  Percy  had  met  the  troops  with 
reinforcements  at  Lexington,  but  the 
"minutemen,"  undismayed,  had  pur- 
sued them  all  the  way  to  Charlestown. 
It  was  reported  that  three  hundred  of 
the  regulars  had  been  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Grandmother  read  a  chapter  as  usual 
before  they  went  to  bed.  Jabez  thought 
it  was  very  queer  it  should  be  that 
chapter  about  the  cup  of  cold  water  in 
His  name — she  had  told  him  that  meant 
in  His  spirit  of  pity  or  compassion — 
and  wondered  if  she  knew.  Then  he 
decided  she  did  not,  for  she  was  spin- 
ning in  her  corner  by  the  hearth  when 
he  came  in  with  the  bucket. 

He  turned  over  in  bed  restlessly  once 
or  twice. 

"Anyhow,  I  did  what  1  thought  was 
right  then,"  he  said  to  himself,  recall- 
ing his  father's  words.  "But 't  won't 
keep  me  from  fighting  them  next 
time,"  he  added,  and  fell  asleep. — Ella 
F.  Mosby  in  The  Independent. 


Brilliants. 

A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword. — Burton. 

The  navigator  when  in  the  dread  of 
the  tempest  casts  out  his  anchor.  We, 
too,  if  we  possess  the  anchor  of  hope] 
fixed  in  God,  need  fear  no  storm.— 
Rufinus  of  Aquillia. 

Love  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God 
can  give  us;  for  himself  is  love  and  it 
is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  give  to 
God!  for  it  will  give  ourselves  and 
carry  with  it  all  that  is  ours.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Some  hearts  are  all  outdoors,  and 
some  are  a  labyrinth  in  which,  unless 
you  get  a  clew-thread,  you  may  grope 
forever  without  discovering  the  secret 
chamber  where  the  Presence  sits  en- 
throned.—Gail  Hamilton. 

God  demands  not  sentiment,  but  jus- 
tice. The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  the 
religious  sentiments  and  emotions 
whereof  we  hear  so  much  talk  nowa- 
days. It  speaks  of  duty.  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  to  love  one 
another.  We  must  live  nobly  to  love 
nobly. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Poverty  seems  to  men  to  be  like  the 
old  fabled  sphinx,  a  mysterious  being 
who  has  in  herself  the  secrets  of  life, 
but  who  holds  them  fast,  and  tells  them 
only  in  riddles,  and  devours  the  brave, 
unfortunate  adventurers  who  try  to 
guess  at  the  wisdom  she  conceals,  and 
fail.  The  result  is  that  few  men 
seek  her  wisdom  voluntarily. —Phillips 
Brooks. 

Give  no  bounties,  make  equal  laws, 
secure  life  and  property,  and  you  need 
not  give  alms.  Open  the  doors  of  op-, 
portunity  to  talent  and  virtue,  and 
they  will  do  themselves  justice,  and 
property  will  not  be  in  bad  hands.  In 
a  free  and  just  commonwealth,  property 
rushes  from  the  idle  and  imbecile,  to 
the  industrious,  brave  and  persever- 
ing.— Emerson. 


Color  Suggestions. 


There  are  colors  that  are  refreshing 
and  broadening,  others  that  absorb 
light  and  give  a  boxed-up  appearance 
to  a  room;  others  that  make  a  room 
with  a  bleak,  northern  exposure,  or 
with  no  exposure  at  all,  appear  bright 
and  cheerful;  some  that  make  a  room 
appear  warm,  some  that  make  it  cold. 

The  thermometer  seems  to  fall  six 
degrees  when  you  walk  into  a  blue 
room.  Yellow  is  an  advancing  color, 
therefore  a  room  fitted  up  in  yellow 
will  appear  smaller  than  it  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  blue  of  a  certain 
shade  introduced  generously  into  a 
room  will  give  an  idea  of  space.  Red 
makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  size. 
Green  makes  very  little. 

If  a  bright,  sunny  room  gets  its  light 
from  a  space  obtruded  upon  by  russet- 
colored  or  yellow-painted  houses,  or 
else  looks  out  upon  a  stretch  of  green 
grass,  it  should  be  decorated  in  a  color 
very  different  from  the  shade  chosen  if 
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the  light  comes  only  from  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  sky. 

Red  brings  out  in  a  room  whatever 
hint  of  green  lurks  in  the  composition 
of  the  other  colors  employed. 

Green  needs  sunlight  to  develop  the 
yellow  in  it  and  make  it  seem  cheerful. 

If  olive  or  red  brown  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  mahogany  furniture,  the 
effect  is  very  different  from  what  it 
would  be  if  blue  were  used.  Blue  would 
develop  the  tawny  orange  lurking  in 
the  mahogany. 

If  a  ceiling  is  to  be  made  higher, 
leave  it  light,  that  it  may  appear  to 
recede.  Deepening  the  color  used  on 
the  ceiling  would  make  it  lower,  an 
effect  desirable  if  the  room  is  small  and 
the  ceiling  very  high.  Various  tones 
of  yellow  are  substitutes  for  sunlight. — 
The  Upholsterer. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  common  house  sparrow  flies  at 
the  rate  of  ninety-two  miles  an  hour. 

Nearly  one  million  telegrams  pass 
through  the  general  postoffice  of  Lon- 
don every  week. 

In  Spain  the  goat  is  the  domestic 
substitute  for  the  cow,  that  country 
having  4,530,000  goats. 

The  most  wonderful  statue  in  the 
world  is  in  Yokohama.  It  is  a  seated 
image  of  the  god  Dia-butsu,  and  its 
height  is  63£  feet.  The  total  weight  of 
the  great  statue  is  450  tons,  500  pounds 
of  which  is  pure  gold. 

In  Germany  when  the  vote  of  the 
jury  stands  six  against  six  the  prisoner 
is  acquitted.  A  vote  of  seven  against 
five  leaves  the  decision  to  the  court, 
and  in  a  vote  of  eight  against  four  the 
prisoner  is  convicted. 

On  the  state  railways  in  Germany 
the  carriages  are  painted  according 
to  the  colors  of  the  tickets  of  their  re- 
spective classes.  First-class  tickets 
are  painted  yellow,  second  class  green 
and  third  class  white. 

The  mnst  curiously  decorated  graves 
in  the  world  are  the  negro  graves  in 
South  America.  Some  of  these  mounds 
are  garnished  with  the  bottles  of  medi- 
cine used  by  the  departed  in  their  final 
illness,  and  the  duration  of  the  malady 
is  easily  guessed  by  the  number  of  bot- 
tles. 

Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Wullgohs,  the 
oldest  physician  in  Ohio,  still  keeps  up 
his  practice,  despite  his  ninety-three 
years,  and  his  name.  He  says  every 
member  of  his  family  for  the  past  300 
years  has  lived  over  100  years,  and  his 
grandfather,  at  the  age  of  106,  cradled 
wheat  for  three  days  in  succession. 

Some  years  ago,  on  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian railways,  a  barrel  which  should 
have  contained  silver  coin  was  found, 
on  arrival  at  its  destination,  to  have 
been  emptied  of  its  precious  contents 
and  filled  with  sand.  Prof.  Ehrenberg, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  sent  for 
samples  of  sand  from  all  stations  along 
the  different  lines  of  railway  through 
which  the  specie  had  passed,  and,  by 
means  of  his  microscope,  identified  the 
station  from  which  the  interpolated 
sand  must  have  been  taken.  The  sta- 
tion once  fixed  upon,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  hit  upon  the  culprit  among  the  small 
number  of  employes  on  duty  there. 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  physician 
has  discovered  a  new  disease.  He  calls 
it  nervous  prosperity,  and  while  closely 
resembling  nervous  prostration,  it  is 
superinduced  by  directly  opposite 
causes.  "Nervous  prostration,"  he 
explained  yesterday,  "  is  usually  caused 
by  worry  over  financial  matters.  The 
man  who  is  unsuccessful,  whose  hopes 
have  been  blighted,  and  whose  fondest 
ambitions  have  been  trailed  in  the  dust 
of  defeat,  is  the  man  who  succumbs  to 
nervous  prostration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sufferer  from  nervous  pros- 
perity is  the  man  whose  head  has  been 
turned  by  success,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  man  who  cannot  stand  prosperity." 


Madam — Well,  Mary,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  pictures  at  the  Academy  ? 
Mary — Oh,  mum,  there  was  a  picture 
called  "Two  Dogs,"  after  Landseer, 
but  I  looked  at  it  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  I  couldn't  see  anything  of 
Landseer. 


Smiles. 


Merritt — Man  was  made  to  mourn, 
you  know.  DeWitt — And  what  was 
woman  made  for,  pray  ?  Merrit — To 
make  him  do  so,  1  suppose  ! 

Mamma — Did  mamma's  little  girl 
keep  baby  still  while  I  was  away  ? 
Mamma's  Little  Girl — Yes'm,  but  nex' 
time  I  wish  you'd  let  Susie  play  wiv  me, 
'cause  it's  hard  work  for  jest  one  to  set 
on  him  all  the  af'ernoon. 

"  Spell  ferment  and  give  its  defini- 
tion ?  "  requested  the  teacher.  "  F-e-r- 
m-e-n-t,  to  work,"  responded  a  diminu- 
tive maiden.  "  Now,  place  it  in  a  sen- 
tence, so  that  I  may  be  sure  you  under- 
stand its  meaning,"  said  the  teacher. 
"  In  the  summer  I  would  rather  play 
out  of  doors  than  ferment  in  the  school- 
house,"  returned  the  small  scholar, 
with  such  doleful  frankness  and  uncon- 
scious humor  that  the  teacher  found  it 
hard  to  suppress  a  smile. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Christian  friend 
who  taught  an  old  man  to  read.  He 
made  good  progress,  and  the  friend, 
not  having  seen  him  for  some  time, 
called  one  day  to  inquire  after  his  wel- 
fare. Finding  only  the  old  man's  wife 
at  home,  he  asked  her:  "How  is 
James?"  "He's  well,  sir,"  said  the 
wife.  "How  does  he  get  on  with  his 
reading?"  "Nicely,  sir. "  "  I  suppose 
he  can  read  his  Bible  very  comfortably 
now?"  "Bible,  sir!  Bless  you  !  He 
is  out  of  the  Bible  and  into  the  news- 
paper long  ago." 

A  member  of  the  military  band  at  a 
certain  barrack  came  to  the  surgeon 
recently  with  a  long  face  and  a  plaintive 
story  about  a  sore  throat.  "Sore 
throat,  eh?"  said  the  surgeon,  pleas- 
antly. "Let  me  see.  Oh,  that's  not  so 
bad.  A  slight  irritation,  nothing  more. 
You'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
think  you  had  better  take  no  risk  of  re- 
newing the  trouble  by  using  your 
throat,  though,  so  I  will  recommend  for 
you  a  fortnight's  sick  leave."  Armed 
with  the  surgeon's  certificate,  the 
bandsman  obtained  his  two  weeks'  sick 
leave.  The  two  weeks  had  just  come  to 
an  end,  when  he  met  the  surgeon  on 
the  parade  ground.  The  bandsman 
saluted.  The  surgeon  recognized  the 
face  and  stopped.  "How  is  the 
throat?"  he  asked,  pleasantly.  "It's 
quite  well,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "That's 
good,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  You  can  get 
back  to  your  duty  without  fear.  By 
the  way,  what  instrument  do  you  han- 
dle in  the  band  ?  "  "The  small  drum, 
sir,"  said  the  musician. 


Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


It  is  stated  there  are  1,000,000  blind 
people  in  the  world,  one  to  every  1500 
inhabitants.  A  great  German  oculist 
believes  that  a  majority  of  the  cases 
are  due  to  fever,  and  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  afflicted  persons  could,  by 
proper  treatment,  have  retained  their 
sight.  Last  reports  show  23,000  blind 
persons  in  England,  or  870  each  1,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  Blind  infants  of  less 
than  five  years,  166  for  each  1,000,000; 
between  five  and  fifteen,  288;  between 
twenty  and  and  twenty-five,  422;  be- 
tween forty-five  and  sixty,  1625,  and 
above  sixty-five  years,  7000  for  each  1,- 
000,000.  Official  figures  in  France 
show  that  only  one-sixth  of  the  sight- 
less were  born  blind,  that  of  these  65 
per  cent  were  male  and  35  per  cent  fe- 
male children.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
of  sightless  people  in  France  were 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Russia 
and  Egypt  are  the  countries  where  the 
blind  constitute  the  largest  propor- 
tionate number  of  the  total  population, 
in  Russia  on  account  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
perienced medical  attention,  and  in 
Egypt  because  of  ophthalmia  due  to  ir- 
ritation caused  by  movement  of  the 
sand  by  the  wind.  There  are  nearly 
200,000  blind  persons  in  European 
Russia,  the  largest  proportionate  num- 
ber in  Finland  and  the  northern  prov- 
inces. This  is  ascribed  to  the  fiat 
country  and  imperfect  ventilation  in 
huts  of  the  peasantry.  Though  more 
than  half  of  the  blind  population  of 
Europe  is  found  in  Russia,  there  are 
only  twenty-five  asylums  for  the  blind 
in  the  empire,  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  in  Europe.    While  the  blind 


population  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  one-third  as  large  as  that  of 
Russia,  the  number  of  inmates  of  blind 
asylums  is  larger  here  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  these  institutions  was,  by 

I  last  reports,  3489,  and  grounds  and 
buildings  devoted  to  their  use  are  val- 

'  ued  at  $6,000,000. 


Cotton  Shirt  Waists. 


To  say  that  shirt  waists  and  blouses 
are  more  popular  than  last  season 
would  be  almost  impossible,  for  then  it 
seemed  they  bad  reached  their  zenith, 
but  they  are  equally  as  popular  this 
year.  Every  variety  of  material,  from 
percale  at  10  cents  per  yard  to  im- 
ported ginghams  at  50  cents,  are  used. 
India  and  China  silks  make  delightfully 
cool  and  lovely  shirt  waists,  and  are 
just  as  durable  as  the  cotton,  since 
they  wash  as  well.  It  requires  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  yards  of  ma- 
terial, according  to  width,  for  a  shirt 
waist.  The  cuffs  are  generally  sewed 
to  the  sleeves,  but  the  present  fancy  is 
for  a  straight,  high  white  collar.  The 
neck  is  finished  with  a  band  so  the  col- 
lars may  be  changed  if  wished.  They 
are  buttoned  on  like  a  man's  collar. 

The  back  has  a  yoke,  lined  across 
the  shoulders  ;  the  fronts  are  quite  full, 
and  the  sleeves  are  made  in  shirt  style, 
but  much  smaller  than  last  summer. 
The  sleeve  is  really  the  greatest  change 
from  last  year's  mode.  Those  who  de- 
sire may  use  detachable  cuffs  as  well 
as  collar.  Three  studs,  with  cuff  but- 
tons to  match,  come  in  pretty  "sets," 
and  are  sold  for  reasonable  prices. 
Jeweled  studs  and  buttons  are  seldom 
seen  on  shirt  waists,  but  small,  neat 
ones  of  gold  or  silver,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  colored  enamel,  are  popu- 
lar. Small  flat  buttons  of  gold,  either 
plain  or  stamped,  are  very  dainty. 
Fancy  jewelry  is  decidedly  out  of  place 
with  a  shirt  waist. 

A  great  variety  of  ties  are  shown 
this  summer.  A  very  popular  one  is 
the  straight,  narrow  band,  encircling 
the  collar,  and  tied  into  a  flat,  smooth 
bow.  Three-inch-wide  ribbon,  striped 
or  checked,  is  drawn  around  the  collar 
and  tied  in  a  four-in-hand  knot,  with 
long  ends.  This  also  seems  a  favorite 
style.  Ready-made  bow  ties  are  easily 
put  on,  and  may  be  procured  in  all  the 
latest  colors.  There  is  a  fancy  for  ties 
of  the  same  material  as  the  shirt  waist. 
They  are  made  like  the  old-fashioned 
white  linen  ties,  and  may  be  laundered. 

In  belts  the  choice  is  unlimited, 
although  the  most  popular  seems  to  be 
of  leather,  from  11  to  2  inches  wide, 
with  a  great  harness  buckle  in  front. 
They  can  be  procured  in  all  shades  of 
brown,  tan,  blue,  green,  red  and  in 
black  and  white.  Many  fashionable 
women  have  the  belts  match  the  skirt 
in  color.  Girdles  of  black  satin  ribbon 
are  very  neat  looking.  In  order  to 
keep  them  smooth  around  the  waist  it 
is  necessary  to  fasten  two  whalebones 
in  back  and  also  in  front.  This  keeps 
the  girdles  from  losing  their  shape. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Strawberry  Jam.  —  Select  four 
pounds  large,  ripe  strawberries,  re- 
move the  hulls,  place  the  berries  in  a 
colander,  rinse  off  with  cold  water, 
drain  well,  and  place  them  in  a  kettle 
over  the  fire;  boil  thirty  minutes,  then 
add  four  pounds  sugar,  boil  five  minutes. 
Fill  them  into  small  jars,  close  and  set 
aside. 

Peas  on  Toast. — Pour  a  can  of  sweet, 
small  peas  into  a  saucepan  to  cook  un- 
til tender.  Into  this  stir  the  following: 
A  half  cup  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a 
quarter  teaspoon  of  salt.  Add  a  half- 
cup  of  hot  water.  Pour  the  peas  and 
gravy  over  six  light- brown  slices  of 
toast,  arranged  on  a  large  platter. 
Serve  quite  hot. 

Spiced  Cherries. — For  four  quarts, 
prepare  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon;  enclose  spices  in 
a  thin  cloth.     When  this  syrup  is  boil- 


ing, add  the  cherries— a  few  at  a  time- 
and  when  cooked  skim  out  into  jars  ana 
add   fresh    cherries.     When  all  are 
heated  boil  the  syrup  a  few  minutes 
and  fill  the  jars.  Seal. 

Simple  Salad. — Small  potatoes  not 
suitable  to  cook  for  ordinary  use  should 
be  laid  aside  and  used  for  salads.  Boil 
them,  and  while  warm  peel  and  slice 
them;  chop  some  parsley  and  an  onion, 
and  add  to  the  sliced  potatoes;  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  over 
two  or  three  dessertspoonfuls  of  oil  or 
melted  butter,  and  moisten  the  whole 
with  vinegar.  Sliced  beet  and  cucum- 
ber can  be  added  to  the  salad  before 
the  oil  and  vinegar  are  mixed  with  the 
potatoes. 

Macaroons.— Shell  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  and  blanch  them — that  is,  pour 
boiling  water  on  them,  drain  and  rub 
between  the  folds  of  a  coarse  linen 
towel  to  remove  the  dark  skin.  Place 
them  in  a  mortar,  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
pound  until  reduced  to  a  paste;  then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  rose  water.  Beat 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry 
froth;  add  to  them  two  cupfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  one-half  teaspoonlful  of 
almond  essence.  Mix  well  and  add  the 
almond  paste.  Oil  yellow  or  white  tea 
paper,  drop  the  mixture  on  it  by  the 
teaspoonful,  placing  the  macaroons  far 
enough  apart  so  they  will  not  touch  in 
baking.  Bake  slowly  until  of  a  deli- 
cate brown. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


For  cramps  or  pain  in  the  stomach 
try  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  camphor. 

Wealthy  people  spend  double  as  much 
as  is  necessary  from  lack  of  care  in  do- 
mestic matters. 

Head  stains  on  wall  paper  may  be 
blotted  out  by  an  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  soft  parts  of  moulding  clay 
and  water  applied  at  night  and  brushed 
off  with  a  whisk  broom  in  the  morning. 

A  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  the 
size  of  a  small  pea  put  into  water  in 
which  vegetables  are  cooked  preserves 
the  color.  The  ammonia  evaporates  in 
the  boiling.  It  is  generally  used  by 
French  chefs.  It  will  also  prevent  the 
odor  of  boiling  cabbage. 

Fruit  is  considered  by  many  authori- 
ties as  one  of  the  best  aids  to  digestion. 
Therefore,  they  say  it  should  be  eaten 
freely.  Its  beneficial  effect  is  due  to 
the  malic  and  other  acids  which  are 
found  in  the  cultivated  fruits,  such  as 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  etc. 

When  you  suspect  what  you  are 
cooking  has  been  scorched  because  you 
have  neglected  it  for  just  one  moment 
too  long,  lift  the  vessel  holding  the 
food  quickly  from  the  fire  and  stand  it 
in  a  pan  of  water  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  almost  every  case  the  scorched 
taste  will  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  said  that  sand  around  the  stems 
of  cut  flowers  will  keep  them  fresh 
longer  than  almost  anything  else.  Place 
the  flowers  in  a  vase,  then  insert  a  fun- 
nel and  pour  in  loose  sand  until  the 
vase  is  almost  filled.  Add  water  until 
it  rises  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sand. 
Keep  on  adding  fresh  water  from  day 
to  day,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  sand 
get  dry. 

The  most  tender  meat  comes  from 
the  center  of  the  animal.  The  best 
steak  is  in  the  center  of  the  loin,  the 
best  chops  from  the  center  of  the  loin 
of  lamb,  and  it  is  the  same  with  veal 
and  pork.  In  each  the  very  center 
contains  the  most  tender  meat,  and  go- 
ing either  way  from  it  the  meat  deteri- 
orates. The  muscles  concentrate  in 
the  hip  and  the  shoulder,  and  spread 
out  from  those  points  ;  there  are  fewer 
in  the  center,  and  therefore  the  meat 
there  is  more  tender. 

For  a  troublesome  throat  irritation 
or  cough,  result  of  a  cold,  take  one- 
quarter  pf  a  pound  of  the  best  gum 
arabic  and  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of 
hot  water;  cover  and  leave  it  until  the 
gum  is  dissolved;  then  add  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  pure  white  sugar  and  a 
generous  half  gill  of  strained  lemon 
juice.  Place  these  ingredients  over  the 
fire  and  let  them  simmer  about  ten  min- 
utes; then  pour  the  mixture  into  a  bot- 
tle and  cork.  When  taking  this  syrup 
a  little  water  may  be  added. 
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girdle  and  stock  collar  are  of  pansy- 
colored  Liberty  satin. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


child's  summer  costume. 

11:15— Stella  Frock. 

Sizes  for  K,  10  and  12  Years. 

This  charming  little  frock  is  of  pink 
organdie,  trimmed  with  lace  and  em- 
broidery.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is 
finished  with  a  wide  hem.  A  fitted 
lining  holds  the  fullness  of  the  "  baby  " 
waist  in  place.  The  yoke  of  tucks  and 
insertion  is  straight  in  the  back  and 
the  ribbon-run  insertion  which  crosses 
over  the  shoulders  ends  at  the  waist 
line  under  rosettes.  The  sleeve  and 
shoulder  ruffles  are  trimmed  with  lace. 
On  white  muslin  and  lawn  frocks 
bright-colored  ribbons  are  used,  but 
with  the  colored  ones  black  velvet  is 
most  used.  This  model  is  also  suitable 
for  faucy  silks  and  challies. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


1119— Stourbridge  Jacket  Waist. 

Sizes  for  31,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  smart  gown 
of  pale  green  organdie  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  plain  founda- 
tion skirt  is  cut  by  the  "  Nardissa  " 
skirt  which  is  described  below,  and  it 
is  hung  over  a  slip  of  green  taffeta  cut 
the  same  shape.  The  flounces  are  from 
five  to  six  inches  wide,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  skirt,  and  they  over- 
lap from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  full  blouse  of  fancy  gauze  has  a 
fitted  lining  of  taffeta.  The  long  puffed 
sleeve  can  be  of  the  fancy  gauze  or  of 
organdie,  and  the  fronts  of  the  jackets 
are  completely  covered  with  frills  of 
lace,  and  six  rows  are  carried  across 
the  back,  leaving  a  plain  space  only 
across  the  shoulders.  Lace-trimmed 
ruffles  of  the  organdie  trim  the  tops  of 
the  sleeves,  and  may  be  sewed  to  the 
jacket  or  blouse,  as  preferred.  The 


A  HARDEN   PARTY  GOWN. 
1 183— XardiBsa  Skirt. 

Sizes  Medium  and  Large. 

A  popular  and  graceful  design  of  the 
new  bell  or  circle  pattern,  having  a 
narrow  apron  front  and  measuring 
about  four  yards  and  a  half  at  the  foot. 
This  model  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  and  may  be  trimmed  or  un- 
trimmed,  as  faucy  dictates.  If  made 
of  thin  fabrics,  the  slip  skirts  are  cut 
by  the  same  pattern.  This  skirt  may 
be  used  with  any  style  of  basque  or 
waist. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

Fashion  Notes. 


When  applying  velvet  ribbon  it 
should  be  sewed  only  along  the  upper 
edge,  and  with  run  stitches,  which 
must  not  be  pulled  or  stretched.  In 
fact,  in  sewing  all  sorts  of  bands  pull- 
ing must  be  avoided,  else  the  trimming 
will  not  look  as  if  part  of  the  goods. 
Hercules  braids  are  in  like  manner 
sewed  only  along  the  upper  edges — al- 
ways with  silk  matching  the  braid. 

The  old-style  jewelry  is  coming  into 
fashion  again.  Women  are  haunting 
the  curio  shops  trying  to  find  the  beau- 
tiful old  cameos  like  those  worn  by 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  years 
ago.  The  old-fashioned  setting  is 
rarely  changed,  the  quaintly  carved 
and  twisted  gold  being  considered  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  old  brooches 
and  rings  are  especially  sought  for,  and 
bring  remarkable  prices  when  found. 

Summer  hammock  and  sofa  cushions 
are  covered  almost  entirely  with  wash- 
able slips,  and  the  many  pretty  and  ar- 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  tor  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "Raral  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  ISr^^-) 

Kills  System 

of  Actual  Buslucss 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.  J.  A.  Wiles.   C.E.Howard.   1238  Market  St 


LEADING 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA. 


Sweetness  and  Light. 

Put  a  pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ;  then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There's  a  whole  gospel  in  Ayer's 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ;  a  "  gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light."  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We've  got  over  that.  We  take  "sugar  in  ours"— 
gospel  or  physic — now-a-days.  It's  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a  pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  In  Ayer's  Curebook,  ico  pages. 
Sent  free.    J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


tistic  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  pre- 
ferred to  silk.  Agra  linen,  Russian 
crash,  duck,  cretonne,  holland  and  the 
heavier  dress  linens  are  the  favorite 
materials  for  summer  covers,  and  can 
be  beautifully  worked  in  the  various 
colored  cotton  and  linen  flosses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  silk.  If  China,  pongee, 
and  other  washable  silks  are  used, 
they  should  be  plainly  finished  off  with 
full  frills  of  the  same.  Turkey  red  is 
a  favorite  color  for  decorating  and  em- 
broidering the  linen  covers. 

A  handsome  pillow  recently  seen  was 
made  of  black  sateen,  with  turkey  red 
imps  and  goblins  and  little  devils  ap- 
pliqued  on  in  all  manner  of  grotesque 
and  fanciful  positions. 

Occasionally  white  cuffs  are  worn 
with  colored  shirts,  but  it  is  very  un- 
usual to  see  them.  The  cuffs  are  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  shirt,  the  collar 
only  being  white. 

Pretty  standing  collars,  made  of  the 
best  quality  of  pique,  white,  can  be 
bought  at  the  shops.  The  tie,  of 
course,  is  not  fastened  or  "made  up," 
and  there  are  buttonholes  in  the  collar 
to  adjust  it  to  any  waist.  The  pique 
is  extremely  pretty  when  it  is  laun- 
dered, and  it  wears  very  much  longer 
than  linen,  which  breaks  with  almost 
the  first  washing. 

A  skillful  needlewoman  can  make 
these  collars  from  a  pattern  collar  with 
very  little  trouble,  with  one  or  more 
interlinings  of  cotton,  according  to  the 
stiffness  desired. 

White  embroidered  and  elaborately 
braided  colored  robes  are  too  loud  for 
women  of  refined  tastes. 

In  men's  waistcoats  some  new  cotton 
stuffs  are  being  made  up.  They  are 
principally  in  the  tan  shades.  These 
washable  or  summer  waistcoats  should 
be  cut  double  breasted,  with  four  white 
pearl  buttons  in  each  row. 

Long,  narrow  envelopes  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  square  ones  for  wed- 
dings and  other  invitations. 

Monograms  are  smaller,  and  are  en- 
closed in  a  ring  not  larger  than  a  ten- 
cent  piece,  and  are  frequently  backed 
with  blue  or  green  enamel. 

Striking  novelties  in  writing  paper 
are  plaided,  blocked  aad  brocaded  in 
elaborate  fashion.  Pale  tints  are  also 
fashionable  in  blue,  gray,  pink  and 
cream. 

To  utilize  last  summer's  hats  one 
should,  for  a  white  straw,  brush  it  well, 
then  remove  the  stiffening  wire  and 
wash  it  with  cold  water  and  ivory  soap. 
After  rubbing  it  well,  dip  in  clear 
water  and  dry.  Last  of  all  sponge  it 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  well  beaten, 
to  make  the  straw  taut. 

A  broad-brimmed  hat  should  always 


be  kept  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry.  Straw 
is  bleached  by  washing  in  soft  water, 
then  being  left  in  a  closed  receptacle 
with  burning  sulphur.  For  a  black- 
one,  first  brush  it  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
get  out  all  the  dust,  then  take  a  damp 
cloth  and  go  over  it.  Have  a  quite  hot 
iron  ready,  and,  laying  the  damp  hat 
on  an  ironing  board,  rolling  the  rim 
along  the  edge  of  the  board,  so  you 
press  it  flat  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
rim.  If  the  side  of  the  crown  is  bent, 
you  can  also  press  that  on  the  inside 
by  rolling  it  on  the  edge  of  the  board, 
standing  the  hat  upon  the  outside  of 
the  side  of  the  crown,  of  course.  Then 
lay  the  hat  on  a  level  surface  until  dry, 
when  you  can  take  some  French  shoe 
dressing  auJ  go  over  the  whole  hat, 
again  laying  it  on  a  level  surface  until 
dry,  and  it  will  shine  just  like  new.  If 
the  hat  is  painfully  limp,  it  may  be 
brushed  over  with  thin  gum  arabic 
water  before  pressing. 

Among  the  models  for  summer 
gowns  are  some  delicious  creations  of 
linen  and  mull  made  up  with  two  or 
sometimes  three  skirts  of  the  same 
thin  stuff,  and  depending  on  no  other 
foundation.  The  result  is  charmingly 
soft  and  pretty,  and  as  the  underskirt 
may  be  of  different  shade,  some  soft, 
pretty  color  effects  are  possible.  A 
lawn  with  a  green  pattern  printed  on  a 
white  ground  is  hung  over  a  second  full 
skirt  of  pink  lawn,  while  the  pink,  with 
lace  trimming,  makes  delicious  ruffles 
on  the  white  and  green  stuff,  the  color 
scheme  suggesting  the  nicest  kind  of 
ice  cream. 

When  only  a  little  good  material  re- 
mains in  a  dress,  it  can  often  be  used 
to  advantage  in  making  a  dress  for  a 
child.  There  are  the  dainty  guimpe 
costumes  with  the  skirt  and  sleeveless 
waist  of  one  material,  and  the  guimpe 
of  another.  Yoke  and  sleeves  of  a  con- 
trasting material  make  the  dress  look 
better  than  if  only  one  kind  of  goods  is 
used.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  to 
make  the  dresses  which  are  outgrown 
large  enough.  If  a  waist  is  too  short  a 
belt  may  be  made  and  sewed  to  the 
lower  edge,  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
skirt  gathered  to  it.  The  sleeves  may 
be  pieced  down,  or  new  cuffs  added. 
Dress  skirts  are  lengthened  by  letting 
out  the  hems,  or  putting  a  bias  band 
around  the  bottom. 

The  delicate  chiffon,  so  much  used, 
may  be  cleaned  and  freshened  by  first 
steaming  it,  and  then  placing  it  lightly 
upon  a  plate,  and  standing  it  in  the 
oven  to  dry. 


a     GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
\A7IRE   1A/ORK    OF    ALL  KINDS. 

9    =LO-  ID.  "WASS,  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  IE1. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm.  City  und  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries. Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc    Latest  and  Best  SO 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
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How  to  Keep  the  House  Cool. 


The  first  sultry  days  suggest  to  the 
practical  housekeeper  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  various  means  to  reduce 
the  heat  within  doors.  The  living 
rooms  should  be  darkened  early  in  the 
morning  and  kept  so  until  the  air  has 
become  cooled  by  sunset.  Strict  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  will  perceptibly 
reduce  the  temperature  of  a  house. 
Air  the  rooms  morning  and  night  and 
sedulously  shut  out  the  hot  air  of  mid- 
day. These  directions  would  be  too 
commonplace  lo  repeat  if  they  were 
not  so  often  ignored  and  forgotten. 

Careful  housekeepers  take  advantage 
in  hot  weather  of  the  excellent  gas  and 
gasoline  stoves  which  supply  all  the 
heat  necessary  for  cooking  and  for 
laundry  work,  and  do  not  heat  up  the 
house.  The  cost  of  cooking  by  gas  has 
been  reduced  by  practical  experiments 
to  so  low  a  figure  that  it  has  been 
proved  a  matter  of  small  moment  if 
ordinary  care  is  exercised. 

The  use  of  cold  meats,  iced  soups  and 
substantial  foods  in  a  chilled  state  is  a 
mistake.  These  dishes  are  more  digest- 
ible when  eaten  hot.  At  no  season  of 
the  year  is  there  such  a  strain  upon 
the  strength  or  are  the  vital  powers  so 
likely  to  be  depressed  as  during  the 
heated  term.  What  is  needed  is  stim- 
ulating, delicately  flavored  soups,  light 
meats,  refreshing  fruits  and  dainty 
cold  desserts.  Cold  meats  are  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  hot,  and  are 
therefore  unfit  for  use  unless  they  are 
served  in  salads  with  condiments  to 
assist  digestion.  Curries  now  come 
into  use.  Meats  served  in  curry  are 
not  only  digestible,  but  stimulate  the 
appetite,  giving  the  tone  to  digestion 
so  often  wanting  in  hot  weather.  Ice 
cream  and  all  delicate  desserts  that 
are  properly  served  cold  are  digestible, 
because  they  are  of  light,  digestible 
material. 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  serve  a  con- 
somme cold,  because,  from  its  nature, 
a  consomme  should  be  a  jelly  and  not 
a  iiquid  when  cold.  A  consomme  that 
remains  a  liquid  is  too  watery  to  be  of 
value  as  food. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  summer  to 
quench  thirst  by  overcopious  draughts 
of  ice  water  and  the  various  cooling 
effervescent  drinks.  This  is  a  bad 
habit,  and  one  children  are  apt  to 
acquire,  as  well  as  older  people,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of 
habit  which  can  be  easily  overcome. 
When  the  summer  food  is  of  the  proper 
kind,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh 
ripe  fruit  is  used,  there  will  be  less  de- 
sire to  quaff  ice  water  in  the  abundant 
quantities  with  which  so  many  Ameri- 
cans accompany  their  meals. 

The  lights  of  the  house  are  often  a 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


When  I  Saw 


—your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce- 
ments of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
—big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I'm  ready  to  surren- 
der; go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 


That's  because 


v  Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.    The  ma- 

I  u  -     Y°JL  V/ant  wi.U  C?st  Xou  more  than  the  other  kind»  fof  the  simple  reason  that 
tt  it  is  worth  more;  that's  all  --  there's  no  other  reason  -  and  in  the  end  youll  be 
/  glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The-i.ight"RuuninS  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere 


great  source  of  heat,  and  they  also  at- 
tract night  insects.  It  is  always  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  dispense  with  powerful 
burners  and  lamps  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  summer,  and  return  to  the 
small  lamp  and  the  primitive  but  pic- 
turesque candle.  Wax  candles  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moder- 
ate purses,  and  are  made  so  that  they 
do  not  run,  while  the  dainty  little  night 
lamps  which  come  in  the  most  fascinat- 
ing porcelains  are  sufficient  for  any 
bedroom  light. 

There  are  a  few  other  ways  in  which 
the  discomforts  of  the  heated  season 
may  be  reduced,  and  many  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent 
housekeeper. — New  York  Tribune. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 


AND    STOP    THAT  TUGGING 
PUMP-HANDLE. 


AT  THK 


Ss^WlNDrlllt* 
'  DEEPWELL'PUMPS 

FS*to£ktonN 


Monarch   Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 


LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 

C  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

ij  In  the  morning  and 
;j  find  your  windmill 
:  "no more, "call  and 
|  see  me.  LOLV 
1  PRICESwill 
I  do  much  to  console 
I  you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
|sizedTanks  for 
(sale  at  a  bargain 
I  Look  on  "  Globe  ' 
1  and  you  will  see 
'  what  I  sell 

RP    WTf  ^HIV    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
•  1  •  ITlLJUlli  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 

WATERPROOF 


TRADE 


Cold  Water  F»<aint. 

A  substitute-  for  Oil  Palm  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi  -e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 


in  White  and  Colors.   WiW.  BURD,  Sole  Agent, 
t,  Koom  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


33  Davis  Street, 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan 

SOCIETY. 
526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty- 
hundredths  (4.30)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits and  three  and  fifty-hundredths  (3.50)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  THU  RSDAY,  July  1st 
1897.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Our  Drink  Bill. 


Statistics  on  this  subject  bear  so 
closely  on  the  social  customs  and  pro- 
gress of  a  people  that  they  are  scanned 
with  interest  in  all  civilized  countries, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  No  two 
races  choose  the  same  beverages  in  the 
same  proportion.  What  the  laws  are, 
underlying  this  fact,  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately known.  Climate  is  a  factor,  and 
so  are  habits,  occupations  and  tempera- 
ment. The  people  of  this  country  con- 
sume their  share  of  beverages.  One 
of  the  best  trade  publications  gives 
the  latest  figures  of  our  annual  drink 
bill.  Last  year  it  amounted  in  the 
aggregate,  for  alcoholic  and  non-al- 
coholic beverages,  to  $1,016,126,000,  or 
$14.31  per  citizen.  Hard  times  cut 
down  the  consumption  somewhat,  es- 
pecially that  of  spirits.  But  the  foot- 
ings of  the  various  items  indicate  that 
the  average  American  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  restrict  himself  to  water  in 
the  choice  of  beverages.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1896  was 
estimated  at  71,263,000.  Spirits  were 
consumed  to  the  amount  of  71,051,877 
gallons,  but  a  deduction  must  be  made 
of  11,000,000  gallons  employed  in  the 
arts.  A  barroom  makes  60  drinks  out 
of  a  gallon,  receiving  for  them  not  less 
than  $4.50.  The  total  consumption  of 
beer  in  181)6  was  1,080,626,165  gallons, 
on  which  the  government  revenue  was 
$33,139,141.  Consumers  paid  for  beer 
$541,963,348.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Americans  is  that  they  care  little 
for  wines.  In  1887  our  production  of 
wine  was  27,706,000  gallons  and  the  im- 
portation was  4,618,000  gallons.  There 
was  a  large  falling  off  in  1896.  Only 
14,599,000  gallons  of  domestic  wines 
were  made,  and  the  foreign  wines  im- 
ported amounted  to  4,101,000  gallons. 
The  cost  of  wines  to  the  consumers  in 
1896  was  $49,730,000,  and  of  alcoholic 
beverages  $861,693,832.  In  1892  the  na- 
tional drink  bill  was  larger  than  that 
by  $140,000,000,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  gauges  of  the  period  of 
business  depression  through  which  this 
country  has  been  passing  for  several 
years.  It  is  well  known  that  Ameri- 
cans are  great  consumers  of  coffee. 
They  drank  in  1896  no  less  than  962,- 
088,692  gallons  made  from  481,044,346 
pounds  of  the  berries,  and  cost  $120,- 
261,086.  Even  in  this  item  hard  times 
cut  down  the  average  consumption 
from  9  61  pounds  in  1892  to  8.04  pounds 
in  189(5.  Tea  last  year  was  used  to  the 
amount  of  466,701,000  gallons,  made 
from  93,340,000  pounds  of  tea,  at  a  re- 
tail cost  of  $31,171,482.  Cocoa  is  com- 
paratively a  small  item,  the  whole 
amount  used  for  beverages  and  con- 
fectionery costing  only  $2,630,900.  One 
fact  that  comes  out  distinctly  in  these 
annual  statistics  is  that  Americans 
drink  less  spirits  than  formerly.  They 
spent  $270,000,000  for  spirits  in  1896, 
against  $400,000,000  in  1893.  While 
there  was  a  large  decrease  also  in  the 
consumption  of  wines,  the  demand  for 
malt  liquors  increased.  The  tendency 
in  America  is  distinctly  away  from 
alcohol  as  a  beverage.  Even  wines 
seem  to  be  too  heady  for  the  American 
taste.  A  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  average  consumption  of  spirits  in 
four  years  is  a  notable  and  significant 
change. 

Herr  Oil — Haf  you  heard  dot  dog  of 
mine  ate  a  tape  measure  undt  died  ? 
Herr  Kut — I  supposed  he  died  py 
inches,  nicht  var  ?  Herr  Oil — Aber  nit; 
he  vent  oudt  in  der  alley  und  diepy  der 
yard. — Columbia  Spectator. 


$100  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
sieence  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  tbe  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  .the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  AddresB 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
«P  3  3  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  TiAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $35;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $35;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 

533  Califprnia  Street,  Corner  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1897,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  four  and  two-tenths  (4.3)  per  cent  on 
Term  Deposits  and  three  and  five-tenths  (3.5)  per 
cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  THURSDAY,  July  1st,  1897. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y«j 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is  I 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  ':W&V, 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS. r}&^_ 

AURORA  IlL.-CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.  TEX.'fcT^  «5 
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The  Citrus  Fruit  Outlook. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultu- 
ral clubs  of  Riverside  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Holmes. 

The  Changing  Kmc*.— The  time  was 
when  our  crop  found  a  good  market 
within  easy  reach,  and  in  a  Peld  where 
there  was  little  competition.  Phenom- 
enal prices  obtained  in  those  years  are 
still  quoted  to  tempt  the  seeker  after 
investment  in  our  favored  climate  into 
a  business  already  crowded.  The 
adoption  of  a  National  policy  of  pro- 
tection, which  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mills,  while  establishing 
the  business  on  a  basis  of  certainty, 
cannot  be  expected,  except  in  a  tem- 
porary way,  to  overestimate  prices. 
The  acreage  now  planted  to  citrus 
fruit  in  California  and  Florida  will  very 
shortly  furnish  a  supply  that  will  guar- 
antee low  prices  to  the  consumer.  The 
fear  expressed  that  the  consumer  will 
not  be  able  to  use  oranges  under  a  high 
tariff  will  be  dissipated  when  those  en- 
tertaining it  shall  study  the  figures  re- 
garding the  area  planted.  In  spite  of 
the  favorable  cutcome  of  the  campaign 
for  a  protective  tariff,  the  question 
that  confronts  the  grower  is,  how  shall 
we  profitably  market  our  future  crops? 
No  man  acquainted  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  American  orchards  can  doubt 
that  the  grower  has  before  him  a  prob- 
lem that  demands  his  best  intelligence 
to  answer.  It  is  well  to  look  this  mat- 
ter of  prospective  production  squarely 
in  the  face. 

The  Coming  Crops.— The  figures  pre- 
pared for  the  Congressional  Committee 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Colton,  based  upon 
the  reports  of  the  several  County  As- 
sessors of  the  State,  are  unquestion- 
ably too  conservative.  It  would  be 
safe  to  add  10  per  cent  to  give  the 
actual  number  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  planted.  These  show  that  there 
are  4,(521,65!!  trees  in  orchard. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  just  what 
this  will  mean  when  the  trees  are  in 
full  bearing.  The  data  gathered  from 
Spanish  documents  by  Mr.  Irving,  and 
given  us  at  our  recent  institute,  showed 
the  total  number  of  trees  planted  in 
that  country  and  the  exact  quantity  of 
packed  fruit  exported.  The  fruit  ac- 
tually sent  to  market  amounted  to 
three  boxes  for  every  tree  planted. 
This  would  mean  for  the  California  crop, 
when  trees  now  planted  are  mature, 
14,044,977  boxes,  equivalent  to  41,800 
carloads  of  33ti  boxes  each.  Add  to 
this  the  product  of  Florida,  say  one- 
third  of  this  quantity,  and  throw  in  the 
product  of  Arizona  and  Louisiana  for 
good  measure,  and  you  have  18,726,- 
636  boxes,  or  55,434  carloads. 

Mr.  Pratt  presented  at  the  Hedlands 
Institute  an  estimate  of  the  oranges 
consumed  in  this  country  during  a  se- 
ries of  years,  and  if  I  recall  his  figures 
correctly  the  maximum  consumption 
was  about  22,000  carloads.  Add  to 
this  say  10,000  carloads  as  the  quantity 
of  foreign  lemons  consumed,  and  you 
have  the  maximum  consumption  of  cit- 
rus fruits  in  this  country  in  a  given 
year  at  32,000  carloads.  As  Mr.  Pratt 
was  treating  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  wanted  to  prove 
the  amplitude  of  our  home  market,  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  not  an  under- 
estimate. Now  let  us  add  10  per  cent 
to  the  consumptive  capacity  of  our 
market,  because  of  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  better 
methods  of  distribution  secured  before 
our  orchards  are  in  full  bearing,  and 
we  have  a  place  for  35,200  carloads. 
Estimating,  as  I  have,  the  crop  of 
Florida  at  one-half  of  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  great  freeze,  we  have  an  ex- 
cess of  some  20,000  carloads. 

These  figures  are  depressing,  and  I 
admit  that  they  exaggerate  the  proba- 
bilities. But  when  we  recall  the  fact 
with  one-third  of  the  prune  orchards 
in  bearing  the  growers  have  been  un- 
able to  profitably  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duct, and  that  the  raisin  men  have  had 
no  profits  for  years  and  have  dug  up 
many  vineyards  because  of  over  pro- 
duction, it  is  just  as  well  to  let  the 
possibilities  in  regard  to  the  orange 
and  lemon  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  still  undertaking  to 


boom  real  estate  on  the  strength  of 
past  results  in  citrus  fruit  growing. 

Another  View  of  the  Case. — The  facts 
are  not  as  bad,  it  is  true,  as  the  figures 
would  seem  to  show;  but  they  are  such 
as  to  demand  our  serious  attention  and 
to  invite  our  study  of  what  to  do  to 
to  preserve  the  industry  on  a  profit- 
paying  basis. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Fuller's  statement  of 
the  yield  per  tree  at  one  and  one-half 
boxes  for  oranges  and  two  boxes  for 
lemons.  This  is  exactly  what  the  trees 
over  four  years  of  age  have  averaged 
in  this  year  of  light  crops.  He  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  actual  results  that 
four  years  hence  the  orange  crop  of  the 
State  may  amount  to  16,324  carloads. 
Add  to  this  the  Florida  and  Arizona 
product,  and  you  have  a  quantity  of 
fruit  to  market  which  will  require  the 
wisest  and  best  organized  methods  that 
human  intelligence  can  secure.  That 
even  a  prohibitive  tariff  will  be  justified 
in  a  few  years  would  seem  proven  by 
such  a  showing. 

In  view  of  the  immensely  increased 
production,  what  can  we  do  to  maintain 
the  profitableness  of  the  industry  ? 
This  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer. 

Whut  Can  Be  Done, — The  first  point 
that  suggests  itself  for  consideration  is 
that  of  the  marketing  methods.  If  I 
had  the  power  to  dictate  the  policy,  I 
do  not  doubt  I  could  devise  a  plan  that 
would  win  success.  If  any  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  fruit  men 
could  be  allowed  to  control  the  business 
as  an  agent  of  the  growers,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  a  favorable  re- 
sult. It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  trusts, 
forgetting  that  such  combinations  may 
be  managed  in  the  interest  of  all.  But 
organization  alone  can  gain  for  us  that 
thorough  and  equal  distribution  of  our 
product  necessary  to  insure  its  sale. 
We  should  laugh  at  the  proposition  that 
a  general  commanding  an  army  in  ac- 
tive service  should  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit a  referendum  of  his  plans  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  command  in  each  emer- 
gency arising,  and  yet  practically  this 
is  what  we  would  demand  in  a  business 
as  complex  and  demanding  as  quick  de- 
cision as  that  of  war.  Against  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  properly  organized  and  well 
commanded  army,  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  a  single  leader,  how  futile  would  be 
the  individual  bravery  of  an  equal  force 
where  each  soldier,  never  so  intelligent, 
fought  independently.  In  the  conten- 
tion for  a  market,  sure  to  come,  our 
guerilla  methods  against  each  other 
will  mean  mutual  ruin.  And  yet  I  am 
almost  hopeless  about  securing  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  single  policy.  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  accept  the  theory 
that  we  are  all  descended  from  the 
brutes  and  that  the  habit  of  the  hog  in 
fighting  for  the  best  place  in  the 
trough  has  not  been  eliminated  after 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity. 

Must  he  Ciiiteil  Effort.—  That  we  shall 
ultimately  be  driven  to  unite  in  some 
way  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  but  I 
hope  this  may  be  brought  about  before 
a  majority  of  us  are  financially  ruined 
in  learning  the  needed  lesson  that  only 
in  getting  the  average  price  for  a 
season's  crop  is  there  assurance  of  per- 
manent prosperity.  How  often  do  we 
hear  a  man  boast  that  he  got  a  fancy 
price  for  his  fruit,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  speculator  who  bought  was 
the  loser.  How  demoralizing  is  such  a 
fact  upon  those  who,  having  found  the 
burden  hard,  need  exceptional  prices 
to  save  themselves  financially.  But 
there  can  be  no  stability  where  specu- 
lation enters  into  the  matter.  There 
are  always  men  who  are  ready  to  gam- 
ble in  fruit,  and  there  always  wiil  be. 
But  whenever  such  men  make  an  un- 
usual profit,  some  other  men  make  a 
corresponding  loss.  If  the  growers 
encourage,  for  temporary  gain,  such 
business  methods,  they  will  ultimately 
be  the  losers. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  our  ex- 
periences have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  local  co-operation,  and  that  the  in- 
surance against  loss,  liable  under  indi- 
vidual shipment,  has  established  the 
co-operative  packing  associations  on  a 
permanent  basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  flexible  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements may  hold  such  organiza- 
tions together  despite  the  bitter  and 


never-ceasing  attacks  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  fruit  con- 
cerns. The  most  incomprehensible 
thing  of  all  is  that  intelligent  growers, 
seeing  clearly  the  motive  for  such  at- 
tack, can  allow  themselves  to  be  prej- 
udiced against  the  men  abused,  and 
weakened  in  their  loyalty  to  a  princi- 
ple well  worth  their  support.  That 
the  rCxchange  directors — most  of  them 
inexperienced — should  have  blundered, 
was  to  be  expected.  But  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  is  putting  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  older  dealers  the 
present  season  has  amply  proven,  and 
if  the  principle  had  the  same  approval 
in  fact  as  it  has  in  theory,  the  control 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop  would 
enable  it  to  fully  demonstrate  its  cor- 
rectness. 

The  Coming  Crop. — The  shutting  out 
of  even  the  inferior  foreign  fruit  will 
make  a  good  market  for  even  the  12,- 
000  carloads  of  oranges  we  expect  to 
market  next  winter,  but  when  one  re- 
members that  this  means  the  move- 
ment of  2000  carloads  every  month  dur- 
ing the  season  he  wilt  believe  that  the 
great  bulk  will  be  sold  at  the  East 
either  through  private  dealers  or  the 
agents  of  the  growers.  I  am  hopeful 
of  good  results  next  winter,  but  believe 
that  our  permanent  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  adherence  to  the  principles 
governing  the  local  associations  and 
the  Exchange.  Except  in  the  event  of 
a  general  adoption  of  Fxchange  meth- 
ods it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
organizations  shall  sell  for  better  prices 
that  the  private  companies.  But  the 
pooling  of  issues  between  the  indi- 
vidual growers  in  the  association,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  insurance,  protect- 
ing each  against  loss  in  a  particular 
shipment,  and  giving  him  the  average 
of  the  entire  season,  and  saving  to  him 
a  profit  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a 
box  in  the  cost  of  packing,  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  the  associations  now  or- 
ganized a  permanent  feature. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  Hues  or  less  in  thlB  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 
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1  mi  Will  Never  Miss  The  Page  Fence, 
w    'Till  The  Cows  Break  In. 

Many  a  farmer  who  ha.s  been  persuaded  to  build 
One  or  ine  many  substitutes  "warranted  just  as 
KOOd  as  the  Pa*te  has  nattered  himself  that  a  sav- 
in* has  been  made-  Sooneror  later  the  real  test 
comes,  and  as  the  smooth  totiftued  agent  is  not 
present  to  "arjrue"  with  the  unruly  stock,  the  un- 
lucky farmer  awakens  to  the  fact  that  his  imagin- 
ary "savings"  have  been  transformed  into  an  actual 
lone,  not  to  mention  the  "loss  of  confidence. ' 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(  OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analyxi*  in  Vol.  Dairy  As*'n  Report  for  ISM.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOB  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  -  -  -  -  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 
The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily_kept  in  view. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CMKE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


j  F.  H.  BURKE,  826  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 

.JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  ami  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA   TERESA   POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 
I     Vale,  Cal.   Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  HareB. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  81  OR  100  FOR  96. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  »  M  NILES  &  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs.  ^ 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  k  Bendel,  9.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Ca>. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.   Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  Sail  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulation 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rtmembi- 
(V  Best  it  the  VHeavttt. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
131"  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Ca'. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incnbator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  yon 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALUMA  nfCTJBATOR  CO..  Petalnma.  Cal 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
%   yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
f    Ml  I  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  3053. 


SESSIONS  A  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  886,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


July  3,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  30,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '96. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Wheat,  ctls   19,888 

Barley,  ctls   65,871 

Oats,  ctls   2,053 

Rye,  ctls   300 

Beans,  sks   7,086 

Potatoes,  sks   16,251 

Hay,  tons   2,95!) 

Wool,  bales   2,875 

5.881,141 
10,775,990 
4,971.953 
510,508 
338.972 
204,024 
583,892 
1,131,808 
142,982 
114.102 
82,564 
7,624 

5,439.427 
10.484,747 
3,377.718 
664,271 
254,278 
100,711 
534,422 
1,067,107 
138,405 
1311,729 
74,856 
11,868 

EXPORTS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Juty  1.  '96. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  ^-sks  112,7515 

Wheat,  ctls   9,751 

Wool,  fts   2.853 

Hops,  fts   8,367 

Honey,  cases   219 

4,532.275 
10,101,373 
3,663,650 
34,255 
62,202 
330.070 
73,537 
19.027,102 
1,291,331 
3,026 
81,339 

3,6110,585 
10,292,908 
2,327.117 
27,461 
29,887 
371.601 
62,520 
16,724,096 
2,018,812 
9,542 
83,602 

Urain  Freights  and  Charters. 

Not  much  business  has  been  effected,  so  far 
as  reported,  since  last  review,  in  the  market 
for  grain  charters.  The  number  of  ships  on 
the  engaged  list  is  not  large,  but  exporters 
do  not  appear  particularly  anxious  about  se- 
curing more  vessels  at  present.  To  charter 
freely,  about  £1  2s  Od  would  have  to  be  paid 
on  desirable  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. Most  owners  of  vessels  prefer  waiting 
rather  than  accept  less  than  above  figures. 
If  ships  were  pressed  to  engagement,  how- 
ever, Is  3d  to  2s  6d  less  than  above  noted 
would  have  to  be  taken.  That  there  will  be 
any  particular  scarcity  of  deep  sea  tonnage 
during  the  current  season  is  not  probable. 

Tonnaae  Engaged.    Disengaged.    To  Arrive. 

1897            .    29,492  110,249  253,150 

1898   39,055  41,540  225,675 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

German  ship  Ferdinand  Fischer,  172G  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  option  of  Cape  Town  ;  private 
—chartered  in  England  prior  to  arrival. 

British  bark  Glenlee,  1488  tons,  wheat  from 
the  Columbia  river  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp 
or  Dunkirk,  £1  6s  3d;  direct  port,  £1  5s— 
chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

British  bark  Musselcrag,  1871  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  £1,  net. 
Flour. 

Considering  that  milling  wheat  has  been 
rather  scarce  for  some  time  past,  and  very 
few  flouring  mills  have  been  lately  running  to 
full  capacity,  the  flour  market  is  showing 
much  more  weakness  than  would  ordinarily 
be  expected.  The  local  combine  has  for  some 
time  past  been  selling  at  a  cut  of  20c  per  bar- 
rel from  published  rates,  and  outside  brands 
have  been  offered  at  correspondingly  low 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  10@3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25®  4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35®  I  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90(n  4  15 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  15 


Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
ccmpared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-96.  1896-97. 

Liv.  quotations  ...  5s  2d®  5s  3d  68  3Hd«6s  4V4d 

Freight  rates  27V4@28%s  20®22V,s 

Local  market  J0.95@1.00  $1.22H®1.27!4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

A  firmer  feeling  was  developed  in  the  wheat 
market  immediately  following  our  last  re- 
view, more  especially  noticeable  in  the  values 
of  options  than  in  prices  obtainable  in  this 
center  for  spot  wheat.  The  improvement  on 
call  board  was  wholly  due  to  advances  in 
Eastern  speculative  centers,  the  upward 
movement  in  prices  in  Chicago  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  being  more  pro- 
nounced than  here.  While  there  was  no  busi- 
ness in  spot  wheat  in  this  center  warranting 
an  advance  in  quotation  rates,  it  was  reported 
on  good  authority  that  relatively  higher  fig- 
ures were  being  paid  in  the  interior.  This  is 
an  old  game  of  exporters.  It  has  been  worked 
so  long  that  it  has  become  threadbare.  They 
keep  it  up,  however,  probably  for  lack  of  any 
better  method  to  hoodwink  the  producer.  The 
San  Francisco  spot  market  is  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible,  when  most  of  the  wheat  is 
in  the  interior,  so  that  prices  offered  in  the 
country  may  appear  high  when  compared  with 
those  nominally  current  in  this  city  or  at  Port 
Costa.  December  wheat  on  Saturday  last 
touched  $1.24,  and  May  closed  at  $  1.2734,  but 
on  Monday,  owing  to  a  relapse  in  Chicago,  the 
speculative  market  was  not  so  strong,  Decem- 
ber declining  a  cent  and  May  two  cents.  As 
spot  or  actual  wheat  had  not  received  the  full 
benefits  of  the  advance,  quotable  values  in  the 
sample  market  did  not  show  material  depres- 
sion. There  were  further  breaks  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  speculative  values,  both 
here  and  in  the  East.  The  market  closed  very 
quiet,  but  in  spot  wheat  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  selling  pressure. 

California  Milling  $1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22^(<al  25 

Oregon  Valley   I  22H@1  27V4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15   @1  32!* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15   @1  27H 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  fl.24f31.21. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  f  1.27%@1.24^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  *1.21@— ; 
May,  1898,  at  — @-. 

Barley. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  exten- 
sive, but  where  transfers  were  effected  they 
were  mainly  at  full  current  figures,  especially 
of  the  more  desirable  qualities  of  both  Brew- 
ing and  Feed.  Arrivals  of  new  barley  have 
not  been  heavy,  and  the  exertion  of  selling 
pressure  has  been  the  exception,  particularly 
on  other  than  low  grades.  Much  of  this  sea- 
son's barley  is  under  choice,  causing  the 
tendency  of  values  on  choice  to  select  to  be 
upward,  while  on  ordinary  qualities  buyers 
are  apt  to  have  the  advantage.  Speculative 
values  on  Call  Board  averaged  higher  than 
preceding  week,  but  part  of  the  advance  has 
been  lost  during  the  past  few  days.  The  spot 
or  sample  market  closed  steady. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70   @  72K 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67(4®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  ®  87tf 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1  i 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  69%@71%C, 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  nothing  was  done  in  barley. 
Oats. 

This  market  is  dragging  along  in  much  the 
same  monotonous  fashion  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding.  The  quantity  offering  is  not  large, 
and  is  mostly  of  common  to  medium  grades  of 
feed,  with  demand  for  these  of  a  very  slow 
order.  High-grade  oats,  either  for  milling  or 
feed  purposes,  are  in  too  scanty  supply  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  nominal  quotations.  Not 
much  activity  is  likely  to  be  experienced 
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until  new  crop  oats  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington begin  to  arrive  in  wholesale  quantity. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22V$@1  27)4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07W@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V4@1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07^(31  15 

Milling  l  10  ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice.  1  40   ®1  45 

Black  Russian   92K®  97i4 

Red   95   @1  15 

Corn. 

A  moderate  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted,  mainly  in  Large  Yellow,  but 
offerings  were  more  than  ample  for  current 
needs,  and  values  were  without  quotable  ad- 
vance. Of  the  above  variety  there  is  consid- 
siderable  Eastern  offering.  Large  White  on 
market  is  mostly  local  product,  with  no  active 
inquiry,  either  for  home  use  or  for  shipment. 
Small  Yellow  is  in  very  limited  stock,  but 
only  in  light  jobbing  transactions  are  extreme 
current  rates  obtainable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   67V4@  92^ 

Large  Yellow   97V4@T  00 

Small  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f*  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Old  is  in  such  light  stock  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable  in  a  regular  way.  New  has  not 
yet  been  offered  freely,  nor  has  it  met  with 
urgent  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  old  1  00   Ol  05 

Good  to  choice,  new   82!4@  87V4 

Buckwheat. 

Dullness  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
market,  and  values  are  in  consequence  poorly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  35   @1  40 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans, 

The  Bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  following  condition  by  a  New 
York  authority,  prices  given  being  per  00- II. 
bushel : 

It  has  been  a  generally  quiet  week's  trade,  and 
the  market  for  some  varieties  has  eased  off  a  lit- 
tle. Most  receivers  have  been  willing  to  accept 
$1.15  for  choice  Marrow ;  all  the  export  orders  were 
tilled  at  that,  and  most  of  the  jobbing  gales  were 
also  at  that  price.  A  steady  feeling  i*  noted  at 
the  close,  but  trade  is  still  very  quiet.  Only  a  lit- 
tle inquiry  for  Medium,  and  buyers  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  the  best  marks  at  87!^c.  Pea 
have  also  moved  slowly  and  sales  were  at85@87Kc 
—about  as  much  business  at  one  price  as  at  the 
other.  Shippers  tilled  a  few  orders  for  White  Kid- 
ney at  $1.35  f.  o.  b. ;  the  light  stock  of  choice  qual- 
ity makes  a  confident  holding.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  anxiety  to  sell  Red  Kidney  during  the 
tirst  half  of  the  week,  and  prices  were  cut  2H@5c, 
exporters  taking  several  hundred  barrels  at  $1.75 
@1.771/£  f  o.  b. ;  jurtber  business  has  been  done 
within  a  day  or  two  both  on  foreign  and  home  ac- 
count and  the  tone  is  a  little  firmer.  Buyers  are 
examining  the  condition  of  the  stock  critically, 
and  only  choice  dry  lots  will  command  the  top 
rates.  Yellow  Eye  is  not  moving  at  present,  and 
values  largely  nominal.  Lima,  plenty,  slow  and 
rather  easy,  though  most  holders  seem  unwilling 
to  make  concessions;  quotable  at  $1  20fo  1.25.  Lady 
Washington  steady,  but  are  having  fewer  inquir- 
ies from  exporters ;  quotable  at  82^4@87i4c  With 
both  the  export  and  jobbing  demand  for  Green 
Peas  light,  values  continue  very  low. 

There  is  little  business  doing  in  the  local 
market,  and  prospects  are  not  encouraging 
for  any  special  activity  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade 
show  no  disposition  to  stock  up  at  present, 
and  dealers  will  continue  to  operate  slowly 
until  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  forward  in 
noteworthy  quantity.  It  is  the  exception 
where  there  are  particularly  heavy  offerings 
of  old  of  any  variety,  but  with  holders  desir- 
ous of  effecting  a  clean-up  at  any  early  date, 
the  market  is  naturally  lacking  in  firmness. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   l  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  00 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  50 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   I  50  ®1  60 

Reds   1  15  @1  25 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  no  domestic  now  arriving,  and 

with  an  absence  of  trading,  values  are  poorly 

defined.  Local  millers  are  fairly  well  stocked 

with  importations  from  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50   ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  50 

Hops. 

A  New  York  circular  of  late  date  thus  out- 
lines the  hop  market  in  that  center: 

Varying  reports  have  come  from  the  hop  yards 
of  this  State  again  this  week,  but  on  the  whole 

the  outlook  Is  just  a  little  brighter  as  a  result  of 

more  favorable  weather.  Still  the  backward  sea- 
son and  want  of  care  have  had  so  much  inlliience 
on  the  yards  thai  they  are  at  present  no  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Quite  a  good  many  lice  are  re- 
ported in  many  sections,  but  they  have  done  no 
damage  as  yet.  Advices  from  the  1'aciHc  coast 
indicate  that  the  crop  is  doing  well.  Rains  and 
warmer  weather  have  brought  some  improvement 
to  the  English  plantations.  Lookiog  the  situation 
over  carefully  there  is  stronger  ground  for  hope  of 
a  better  crop  than  was  indicated  by  the  reports 
a  week  ago.  At  the  same  time  the  outlook  is 
none  too  favorable.  In  view  of  this  holders  are 
not  inclined  to  force  business  here  at  the  expense 
of  any  further  reduction  in  prices.  They  would 
accept  quoted  rates  Willi ngly,  but  stocks  are  too 
light  to  cause  any  serious  apprehension  as  to  the 


future  of  the  market.  The  volume  of  business 
passing  is  small.  Brewers  seem  to  have  fair  sup- 
plies still  on  hand,  and  the  export  orders  are  few 
and  far  between. 

There  are  in  the  local  market  small  jobbing 
transactions  in  hops  of  last  crop  at  generally 
unchanged  values,  but  no  wholesale  business 
to  record  either  in  spot  stock  or  new  hops  to 
arrive.  This  year's  California  hops  will  be- 
gin to  come  forward  inside  of  thirty  days. 
Not  before  new  appear  on  market  in  some- 
thing like  wholesale  quantity  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  special  activity  experienced.  Busi- 
ness then  may  drag.  Much  will  depend  on 
what  success  dealers  meet  with  in  disposing 
of  the  hops  obtained  on  contracts.  Most  of 
the  early  deliveries  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
contract  hops. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

The  improved  tone  noted  as  existing  in  the 
wool  market  in  this  center,  at  date  of  last  re- 
port, has  continued  into  the  current  week. 
The  purchasing,  however,  has  been  mainly  by 
one  operator.  The  improvement  is  based  on 
the  prospect  of  the  new  tariff  bill  soon  becom- 
ing a  law.  There  are  serious  doubts  about 
wool  being  benefited  materially  this  season 
by  tariff  legislation,  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  Manufacturers  are  loaded  up  with 
foreign  wools  and  importers  have  heavy 
stocks  of  foreign  woolen  goods. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  ®15 

Northern  California,  free  11  ®13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @12 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @11 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  advance  established  last  week  in  values 
for  best  qualities  of  new  hay  has  continued  to 
be  maintained.  The  general  tone  of  the 
market,  however,  was  not  as  strong,  as  there 
was  a  material  increase  in  arrivals.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating values  for  choice  hay  receding  to 
any  marked  degree  in  the  near  future.  Old 
hay  was  in  fair  supply,  selling  at  about  same 
range  of  prices  as  last  quoted. 

Wheat  8  00®  11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  5  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   5  00®  6  00 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00®  5  50 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  6  00®  6  50 

Compressed  6  50@10  00 

Straw,  ^  bale   35®  50 

Millstuffs. 

There  were  no  special  changes  in  quotable 
values.  Market  was  amply  stocked  with 
most  descriptions,  and  the  general  tendency 
was  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  _#  ton  13  00®13  50 

Middlings  16  00@17  50 

Barley,  Rolled  15  50@16  00 

Cornmeal  21  50®  

Cracked  Corn  22  00@23  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  market  has  not  been  wholly 
lifeless  since  last  review.  A  few  transfers 
were  effected,  but  they  were  not  heavy  in 
the  aggregate,  and  prices  realized  showed  no 
improvement  on  previous  figures.  Flaxseed 
was  on  market  in  moderate  quantity,  but  in- 
quiry for  the  same  was  so  insignificant  that 
there  was  little  other  than  the  views  of  hold- 
ers upon  which  to  base  an  idea  of  values. 

/ r  el  L 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  60@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50®  1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2tf 

Rape  2M@2X 

Hemp  3H@3W 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Rags  and  Ragging. 

The  grain  bag  market  has  exhibited  some 
activity  the  past  week  or  two,  but  there  was 
no  particular  strength  observable,  offerings 
continuing  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  re- 
quirements. Some  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  will  be  no  duty  placed  upon  grain  bags. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  correct,  lower  values 
than  are  now  ruling  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Fruit  sacks  are  offering  in  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tity, with  quotable  rates  for  the  same  un- 
changed. 

Calcutta  Qrainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4%®  5 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  C<4— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  25  ®— 

Gunnies  10  @— 

Bean  bags   4   @  4H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4(5)  6V£ 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  had  been  ruling  tolerably 
firm  at  last  quoted  rates.  Values  for  Pelts 
had  been  only  steady.  The  Tallow  market 
had  ruled  quiet  at  the  former  range  of  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
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be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs          8  @  84  7  @  74 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  ..  7  ®—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          *H«t  7      54 m  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  64®  7  54®  fi 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  64®  7      54®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   «  @7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @  8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  U  @—     —  @1° 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  9  @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @l  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skfn  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  (320 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @2S 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  |H 

Tallow,  good  quality   24®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  24 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

A  grain  vessel  clearing  the  past  week  for 
Liverpool  took  200  cases  Extracted  Honey, 
which  is  the  first  noteworthy  shipment  out- 
ward this  season.  The  market  remains  easy 
in  tone,  with  liberal  offerings,  mostly  of 
Water  While  Extracted.  The  foreign  de- 
mand is  mainly  for  Amber  grades  at  about 
3%c,  but  not  much  has  so  far  been  obtained 
at  this  figure,  and  only  the  most  ordinary 
qualities. 

White  Comb,  I  B)  frames   7  ®  n 

Amber  Comb   4  ®  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   44®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   84®  4 

Dark  Tule   23i@— 

Beeswax. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  light.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  at  prevailing  range  of  values. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

No  changes  of  great  moment  have  occurred 
in  the  market  for  Beef  or  Mutton  since  last 
issue.  Lamb  remains  in  light  receipt  and 
high.  Grain-fed  Hogs  of  medium  size  were  in 
good  request,  and  market  was  firm  at  the 
quotation. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   54®— 

Beef,  2d  quality  ."   44®  5 

Beef,  3d  quality   3  ®  4 

Mutton — ewes,  5@— c;  wethers   5  ®  54 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  ®— 

Hogs,  small   3*®  34 

Hogs,  large  hard   34®  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   41^®  44 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  lb   64®  7 

Poultry. 

This  market  went  from  bad  to  worse,  im- 
mediately following  last  review,  and  has 
since  had  little  opportunity  to  recover.  Re- 
tailers complained  of  poor  custom  and  refused 
to  stock  up  heavily,  even  at  low  figures. 
There  will  probably  be  improved  inquiry  the 
coming  week,  but  whether  or  not  values  re- 
cover to  any  marked  degree  will  depend  on 
how  much  Eastern  poultry  arrives,  as  also  the 
general  or  average  condition  of  domestic. 
Much  of  the  home  product  received  lately 
showed  rather  poor  condition,  and  this  ac- 
counted to  a  considerable  degree  for  the  un- 
satisfactory prices  ruling. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  fl  lb   10®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   JO®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  fl  doz  3  00®4  50 

Roosters,  old  :)  50®4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50@7  HO 

Fryers  3  50®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  00®3  50 

Broilers,  small  1  5ll@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  doz  2  50@4  uO 

Ducks,  old  3  (K>®3  25 

Geese,  fi  pair   75@l  oo 

Goslings,  fl  pair   75@1  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  fl  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  — 

Batter. 

The  market  for  fresh  butter  has  been  fairly 
steady  since  last  review.  Arrivals  were 
moderately  large  from  the  northern  coast  sec- 
tion, but  were  rather  light  from  other  quar- 
ters. There  was  a  fair  demand  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates,  and  there  was  no  excess  of 
supplies  of  desirable  qualities.  Considerable 
of  the  butter  now  being  produced  is  showing 
the  effects  of  warm  weather  and  dry  feed. 
Seriously  defective  stock  drags  at  low  figures. 

Creamery  extras,  fl  lb  154®  16 

Creamery  firsts  15  @154 

Creamery  seconds  14  ®144 

Dairy  select  14  @15 


Dairy  seconds  13  IS— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   12  (Si- 
Mixed  store  II  ®12 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  ®174 

Pickled  roll  1«  ®17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  @16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @14 

Cheese. 

The  market  remains  quiet  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  the  selling  interest. 
For  a  few  favorite  marks  slightly  higher 
figures  are  being  realized  than  are  warranted 
as  quotations.  Stocks  are  not  large,  but  are 
more  than  ample  for  the  immediate  demand. 
Eastern  Cheddars  and  twins  are  now  being 
offered  by  jobbers  at  12%@13c. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   74®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7   ®  74 

California,  fair  to  good   64®  7 

California,  "Young  Americas"   74®  9 

Kggs- 

The  tendency  on  choice  to  select,  direct  from 
ranch  or  hennery,  was  to  more  firmness,  but 
no  special  improvement  was  established  in 
quotable  values.  With  the  mid-summer  sea- 
son now  on,  and  many  consumers  enjoying 
their  annual  outing  in  the  country,  the  de- 
mand for  eggs  has  not  been  very  brisk.  The 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  fruits  has 
also  operated  against  eggs  being  used  very 
extensively  at  present.  Receipts  were  on  the 
decrease,  however,  and  there  was  less  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  than  for  some  weeks 
preceding. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 15  ®lti 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  10  ®ll 

Oregon,  prime  104®  114 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  10  @134 

Duck  eggs  13  @— 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  now  in  season  were  in  good 
supply,  and  it  was  the  exception  where  the 
market  displayed  any  special  firmness.  Yel- 
low onions  are  rapidly  displacing  the  red 
variety,  and  the  latter  will  be  soon  out  for 
the  season.  Cucumbers  and  Summer  Squash 
were  particularly  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ¥  box   2  00®  2  60 

Asparagus,  common,  f!  box   1  (10®  1  50 

Beans,  String,"*  ft   14®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  fi  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f>  fl)   3®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ?  ft   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   SO®  — 

Torn,  Green,  fl  doz   124®  25 

Corn,  Alameda,  fl  crate   I  75®  2  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   35®  5n 

Cucumbers,  ft  small  box   to®  31 

Egg  Plant,  fi  lb   fi®  8 

Garlic,  *  ft   14®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fl  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  fl  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  (ireen,  fl  small  box   75®  1  (10 

Onions,  Red,  fi  cental   60®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   85®  1  (10 

Peas.  Sweet,  Garden,  fi  ft   2®  24 

Peas,  Green,  *  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  f>  box   75®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  small  box   AO®  75 

Rhubarb,  fl  box    25®  50 

Squash,  Bay,  fl  large  box   35®  50 

Squash,  Summer,  f»  small  box   20®  311 

Tomatoes,  ft  small  box   50®  75 

Tomatoes,  River,  fl  large  box    1  25(<i  1  75 

Potatoes. 

There  was  no  scarcity  of  new  potatoes  from 
Sacramento  river  section.  Other  producing 
points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  beginning  to  forward  freely.  With 
a  good  demand,  both  on  local  account  and  for 
shipment,  prices  have  been  tolerably  well 
maintained.  Old  are  almost  out  of  stock  and 
are  hardly  worth  quoting. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  fi  cental   40®  5') 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   70®  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River    40®  50 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Old  Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose.  River,  ¥  cental   40®  75 

River  Burbanks   Ml® I  00 

River  Peerless   70®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
It  was  the  exception  where  seasonable  va- 
rieties were  not  in  liberal  supply.  Some  kinds 
were  in  entirely  too  heavy  receipt  for  the  de- 
mand, making  it  necessary  to  accept  very  low- 
figures  to  effect  a  clean-up.  Apricots  were  in 
decidedly  large  supply  and  sold  at  a  decline, 
the  market  ruling  weak  at  the  reduced  quo- 
tations. Much  of  this  fruit  is  now  coming  for- 
ward in  bulk,  and  has  to  depend  on  the  can- 
ning trade  for  a  market.    Sales  in  bulk  were 


/  For  tin-  Fourt  li  !  — If  yon  want  the  most  fun  for  vour  money,  you  will  g-i-t  your  Fire- 
U1DF  I  works  from  us.   Gel  our  lists.    For  the  children.  ,■«»!■»,  «>Oc,  SI. Hi*,  W2.75. 

fill  Ei  1  J'arKe  cases.  La  «  n  Dlsplaj  s.  »  I. .-,<>.  #7,  *  I  0.5S,  and  higher.  Fire-Crackers, 

/  Decora  I  inn  Hunting,  .Japanese  Lanterns  etc..  at  wholesale  prices. 
\     trackers,  Bxlra  BodH-  '4  cases:  new  and  fresh  poods:  Standard  Biscuit 

WftRK^         1  Co.'a;  only  a  limited  quantity:  this  week,  per  box   *  .bo 

IlVliriU,        I     Snap— 20-bar  box  of  our  H.  H.  H.  Savon,  14  ozs.,  50c;  100  bars   3.5.1 

1     Sardines   American  pack  of  domestic  Sardines.  Us:  warranted:  per  doz  411 

Chicory— Genuine  imported  German  Chicory;  ground:  per  lb  05 

GET  OUR  LISTS.    WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


mainly  at  *10<315  per  ton,  the  lower  figure 
being  for  fruit  which  was  small,  but  at  the 
same  time  suitable  for  canning.  Peaches  sold 
fairly  well,  all  things  considered,  there  being 
a  tolerably  good  shipping  demand  for  this 
fruit,  but  only  very  best  qualities  could  be 
relied  on  to  command  full  current  figures. 
Fears  were  mostly  quite  ordinary  stock,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  earliest  ar- 
rivals, and  market  for  such  was  slow  at  about 
the  lowest  possible  range  of  values.  Plums 
included  few  which  could  be  termed  choice  to 
select,  or  which  would  be  sought  after  by 
caterers  to  the  best  class  of  trade.  Prunes 
arrived  in  a  small  way,  mostly  of  the  Tragedy 
variety,  and  such  as  were  ripe  and  otherwise 
in  prime  condition  sold  to  fair  advantage.  Ap- 
ples of  the  Red  Astrachan  and  other  early 
varieties  arrived  more  freely  than  at  any  pre- 
vious date  this  season,  but  owing  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  other  fruits,  they 
did  not  meet  with  very  good  custom.  Grapes 
of  the  Seedless  Sultana  variety  were  on  mar- 
ket from  Arizona  and  California,  but  offerings 
from  this  State  were  in  the  main  too  green  to 
be  salable.  Black  Grapes,  the  first  of  the 
season,  arrived  from  Vacaville,  but  they  were 
not  ripe.  Watermelons  from  Arizona  contin- 
ued to  be  held  about  as  last  quoted.  Canta- 
loupes were  received  from  Arizona  and  were 
offered  at  ¥2(i£2.oQ  per  crate.  Figs  were  in 
liberal  supply,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  went  at  low  figures,  Black  receiving  the 
preference  over  White,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  this  fruit.  At  the  close,  the  ten- 
dency on  Figs  was  to  more  firmness,  owing  to 
reduced  supplies.  Cherries  were  in  decreased 
receipt,  but  inquiry  was  also  less  active  and 
prices  obtainable  from  the  wholesale  or  job- 
bing trade  failed  to  show  quotable  improve- 
ment. Currants  met  with  a  poor  market, 
some  sales  being  reported  to  canners  at  fig- 
ures which  would  not  cover  cost  of  picking 
and  forwarding.  Blackberries  did  not  range 
quite  so  low  as  Currants,  but  prices  were  not 
as  a  rule  what  could  be  termed  satisfactory  to 
the  producer.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
sold  close  to  the  figures  of  previous  week,  but 
there  was  no  special  firmness  to  the  market, 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  being  under  extreme 
quotations. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box    ®   

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50- lb  box   75®  00 

Apples,  common,  green,  fl  25-lb  box...     25®  4(1 

Apricots,  Royal,  V"  crate   30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  box   20®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  Un  10  00®15  00 

Apricots,  Moorpark.  V  box   40®  65 

Cherries.  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  fl  t>ox.  30(n.  35 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good.  f>  box.  . .     2(1®  30 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  fi  ft   24®  4 

Cherries,  White,  fl  lb   14®  3 

Cherries,  Red,  fl  box   20®  30 

(  rabapples,  f>  box   411®  SO 

Figs.  Black,  2-laver  box    35®  50 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   20®  30 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   100  50 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  f  crate          1  OOf  I  60 

Grapes,  Black,  f>  box   50®  I  (») 

Peaches,  wrapped,  9.  liox   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  V  box   25<n  40 

Pears,  Green,  f  box   20®  36 

Plums,  Clyman,  fl  box   25®  40 

Cherry  Plums,  f  drawer   15®  25 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ft  crate   50®  75 

Blackberries,  fi  chest   2  QQtj  !  "0 

Currants,  ft  chest   1  OOfffi  2  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  fl  ft    —  ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon,  Improved,  fl  ft. .  — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  fl  lb   — @  — 

Raspberries,  fl  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   2  50®  S  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  f>  doz   8  50®  4  Oil 

Cantaloupes,  Arizona,  fl  crate   2  00®  2  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  dried  fruit  market  in 
New  York  : 

There  has  been  a  little  better  jobbing  demand 
for  evaporated  apples  this  week  and  with  export- 
ers showing  more  interest  market  has  Improved. 
Available  offerings  are  now  very  moderate  and 
market  so  strong  that  actual  values  are  uncer- 
tain. Prime  have  the  most  attention,  and  while 
44c  has  not  been  exceeded  for  much  stock  holders 
are  generally  asking  4"»c— even  more  in  instances 
—and  toward  the  close  some  little  business  is 
reported,  though  choice  would  bring  very  little 
more  and  average  fancy  are  not  salable  above  5m 
5'ic.  Grades  just  under  prime  are  wanted,  but 
poorer  iiualities  neglected.  Sun  dried  sliced  apples 
scarce  and  nominal;  quarters  held  tirmly  but  de- 
mand moderate  and  outside  quotation  extreme. 
Chops  scarce  and  higher;  some  choice  heavy 
packed  slightly  exceed  outside  quotation.  Cores 
and  skins  are  dull  and  to  force  sales  low  prices 
would  have  to  be  accepted,  though  some  stock  is 
held  with  confidence  at  full  quotations.  Raspber- 
ries in  light  raquest  anil  barely  steady.  Cherries 
very  quiet.  Blackberries  firm.  Scarcely  any- 
thing doing  in  huckleberries.  California  fruit  has 
a  moderate  outlet  at  steady  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  24®  7 

The  market  in  this  center  is  not  showing 
much  life,  nor  is  there  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  record.  The  old  season  has  virtually  ended 
and  the  new  has  not  yet  fairly  begun.  Apri- 
cots of  this  season's  curing  are  offering  in 
tolerably  large  quantity,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  meeting  with  much  custom,  although  ask- 
ing rates  are  lower  than  they  were  at  date  of 
last  report.  Carload  lots  were  this  week  ob- 
tainable in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  5  '4c  on 


cars.  At  Vacaville  tic  was  asked,  but  the 
figure  was  not  likely  to  be  realized  when  pur- 
chases could  be  made  '4c  less.  In  speaking  of 
the  situation,  a  wholesale  handler  remarked 
that  "Vacaville  was  holding,  while  the  San 
Joaquin  was  selling."  The  price  now  ruling 
is  certainly  low,  but  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  better  values  soon 
prevailing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  both 
Vacaville  and  San  Joaquin  valley  apricots  are 
offering  for  July  shipment  at  5V»e.  There  is 
no  heavy  purchasing  of  spot  stock,  as  buyers 
naturally  prefer  waiting,  on  a  declining  mar- 
ket, if  their  necessities  permit,  until  values 
give  substantial  proof  of  having  struck  bot- 
tom. For  San  Francisco  delivery,  %o  is 
added  to  prices  current  at  Vacaville  or  Ar- 
mona  to  cover  freight  charges.  In  other  dried 
fruits  of  this  season's  curing  there  is  no  hint 
at  business,  and  there  will  likely  be  nothing 
done  for  several  weeks  to  come.  Last  sea- 
son's stocks  of  tree  fruits  are  so  well  reduced 
that  nothing  beyond  the  filling  of  very  small 
orders  is  now  possible.  Former  quotations 
are  continued  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better  to  present  at  this  date.  Under  the 
circumstances,  values  named  herewith  for  old 
crop  fruit  should  be  regarded  as  wholly  nom- 
inal. The  last  Australian  steamer  carried 
:i~,  171  pounds  dried  fruit.  The  winter  season 
la  now  on  in  Australasia,  and  other  shipments 
of  fruit  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   54®  614 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   64®  7 

Apricots.  Moorpark   —  ®— 

Apples,  in  boxes   44i®  54 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4   ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good  4  ®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5>4®  6i< 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4   @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  24» 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   lli®  2ii 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®7 

COMMON  SUN-DKIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2   @  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  ®— 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  14 

Bala  Ins. 

Most  dealers  report  an  inactive  market  for 
raisins,  although  one  handler  noted  a  little 
inquiry,  on  local  account,  for  loose  Muscatel 
on  basis  of  S%0  for  4-crown,  8%C  for  :t-crown 
and  80  for  2-crown.  Seedless  Sultana  were 
also  inquired  for  in  a  small  way  at  4'/£c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  last  season's  raisins 
will  doubtless  have  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  new  crop  year.  For  lS'.l"  raisins  a  mate- 
rial advance  on  current  rates  is  being  asked, 
but  there  is  no  contracting,  so  far  as  made 
public. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DKMVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   85®  I  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fl  ft  34®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3i<®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2Ji®  — 

Sultanas  4*@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ® 

lined  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  on  market  in  fair  quantity, 
but  there  is  very  little  demand  for  them, 
causing  prices  to  be  low  and  irregular.  Lem- 
ons are  not  quoted  so  firm  as  a  week  ago,  but, 
with  weather  warm  and  Limes  not  in  heavy 
stock,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Lemon 
market  can  be  greatly  depressed. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  f  box.  2  00®  2  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  fl  box. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   75®  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   ®  

Cal.  Mandarin   @—  - 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  fi  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fi  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  fl  box   6  00®  «  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  Oil®  1  25 

Nnta. 

This  market  could  not  well  be  more  inac- 
tive than  it  is  at  this  date.    But  the  prevail- 
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49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
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ing  dullness  is  quite  natural  for  this  time  of 

year.    Values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @6 

California  Almonds,  standard    4l/4@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   'Z%@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  «V4@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell   J   @  — 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  June  2B.—  Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  ogen  auction:  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$i.m.  Plums— Clyman,  Jl.lO0l.55;  Kuyal  Hative, 
(1,15.  Apricots— Royal,  $l.(J0@1.3tl.  Peaches— Al- 
exander, 70c@ll.25. 

New  York,  June  26.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-dav  at  open  auction:  Plums— Abundance, 
M.HKd'A.m;  Clyman,  $1.1<I(&2  .t0;  Yosabi,  $1.75;  Royal 
Hative,  SI. 15;  St.  Catherine,  $1.05;  Cherry,  55@75c. 
Prunes— Tragedy,  ii.75@a.90.  Pears— Comet,  $1.85 
Col  1 .90.  Apricots,— Moutgamel,  Jl.25@l  55;  Royal, 
{1  80.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  85c® {1.35;  Tartar- 
ian, 70c(« $1.30;  Higarreau,  55c(n $1.3j;  assortea,  75c 
@1.20;  Kureka  <»nd  Republican,  (1.10;  Oregon.  800 
@$1.10.  Peaches— Alexander.  7Uca(l.85;  Early 
May,  B0e®(1.00.   Apples, (1.00. 

chicaco,  June  2i).— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction:  Prunes— Tragedys, 
(1.3J@a:30;  Simoui,  (l.55@2.  Pears  —  Bartletts, 
%-i  75  per  box  and  $1.70  per  half  box.  Apricots- 
Royals,  (1.15@1.65.  Plums— Abundance,  1.85; 
Red  June,  $1.35;  Clymans,  75c(a$l.iil;  Mikado,  (1.10; 
Burbank,  iioc;  St.  Catherine,  60®95c;  Royal  Ha- 
tive, oofeSUc.  Cherries— Black  Republican,  fl.Kjfai 
1  -iij;  Royal  Aunes,  65c@1.40;  Eureka,  (1.35;  Ni- 
poltons,  $1  25,  assorted,  (M5  Peaches— Alexan- 
der, 45c<a $1.35;  Uriggs' May,  35c@(l;  Hale's,  (1. 15. 

New  York,  June  29.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  public  auction:  Prunes— Simoni, 
(8.10;  Tragedys,  $2  80^.2.90.  Pears— Comet,  $2.05 
per  box  and  (1.20@1.60  per  half  box;  Wilder,  $  1. 95 
per  half  box;  Lawson,  (1  20  per  half  box.  Apricots 
—Peach,  $170;  Royals,  8llc(ft$l. 45.  Figs— $1.30®  1.65 
per  box.  Pluma— Abundance,  $l.f>5(gj2.95;  Clymans, 
$1.()5(S)I.85;  Ogon,  $1.35;  Royal  Hative,  $l(n  1.15;  St. 
Catherine,  85c(«  $1.20.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  65c 
@)$1.6j;  Bigarreaus,  55c««$1.2.j;  Bings, $1. 15;  other 
varieties,  50C@(1.%0.  Peaches —Alexander,  65o(§ 
$1  05  per  box  and  85c  per  half  crate. 


California  Dried  Fruits   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  30.— California  Dried  Fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  prime  wire  tray,4yic 
per  pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  4\(gi4?iC;  choice, 
4Jic.  Prunes,  3c  to  7c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots— Royal;  8@llc;  Moorpark,  12c. 
beaches— Unpeeled,  B(<i8c;  peeled,  11®  14c  per 
pound.   


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Oewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Paclnc  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  15,  1897. 

584,450.— Station  Indicator— M.  Anthony,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

584,882.— Bicycle  Pannier— E.  C.  Barllett,  S.  F. 
5H4,494.— Votino  Machine- C.  Christeusen,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  „    _  „ 
584,873.  —  Spacing    Machine—  J.  H.  Crawford, 

584,831.— CAR  Ventilator— W.  Curlett,  S.  F. 
5S4.489.— Bho-jM  Corn  Si/.er— Uaffney  &  Fischer, 

684.401.  —  Concentrator  Belt  —  Geo.  Gates, 
Jackson,  Cal.  _  , 

584.402.  — Belt  Adjustment— Geo.  Gates,  Jack- 
son, Cal. 

584,635.— Bicycle  Brake-W.  H.  Hart,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.  „  ,  _ 

584,508.  — Tool  for  Cleaning  Sewers  — J.  S. 
Hughes,  Lebanon,  Or. 

584,379. — Bicycle  Tire— Leicht  &  Lange,  S.  F. 

581,729.— Car  Ventilator  —  F.  E.  Mouteverde, 
S.  F. 

584,697.— Lock— J.  W.  T.  Morris,  Summerland, 
Gal.  „  ,„ 

584,641.— Bond  for  Electric  Railways— F.  T. 
Newberry,  S.  F. 

581,710.  —  Piano  Frame  —  P.  Schoen,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

584,112.— Ocean  Power-W.  S.  Suhuyler,  Ocean- 
side,  Cal.   

581,751.— Hay  Press— R.  A.  Simpson,  Florence, 
Oal.  „.  ., 

584,853. — Finger  Cap— Emma  M.  SiviU,  Sacra- 
memo,  Cal. 

584,713.— Gas  Apparatus— J.  L.  Stewart,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign pateuia  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
aecured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Tin  in  Canned  Goods. 


In  a  graduating  thesis  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Universty,  J.  R.  K.  Cowan 
takes  up  the  question  of  the  presence 
of  tin  in  canned  goods,  and  his  results 
confirm  those  of  previous  investigators 
along  this  line.  He  finds  tin  present  in 
every  can  examined,  including  toma- 
toes, peaches,  apricots  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, in  quantities  of  from  GO  to  150 
miligrams  per  kilo.  Granting  that  this 
tin  is  present  in  a  form  which  can  be 
acted  upon  in  the  human  system,  and 
considering  the  large  consumption  of 
canned  goods,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
tin  is  less  toxic  than  has  been  supposed 
and  that  it  cannot  be  a  cumulative 
poison.  The  maximum  dose  of  tin  is 
given  as  half  a  grain  of  chloride,  but  the 
amount  of  tin  corresponding  to  this 
might  often  be  taken  into  the  system 
during  a  single  meal.  Very  few  cases 
of  supposed  tin  poisoning  from  eating 
canned  goods  have  been  reported,  and 


it  is  probable  there  is  little  danger  from 
this  source.  In  no  instance  did  Mr. 
Cowan  detect  the  presence  of  lead. — 
Science. 


Sore  Shoulders  in  Horses. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Arthurton 
branch  of  the  South  Australian  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rowe  read  a 
paper  on  "The  General  Treatment  of 
Horses'  Shoulders,"  from  which  the 
following  is  a  short  extract: 

In  many  cases  horses  which  last  reap- 
ing season  suffered  from  sore  shoulders 
were  turned  out  after  the  work  was 
finished,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
sores.  Now  these  horses  are  being 
brought  in  to  do  the  seeding  work. 
Their  owners  are  surprised  that  the 
sores  soon  break  out  again.  They  say 
the  shoulders  must  be  very  tender,  or 
is  is  impossible  to  get  a  proper  fitting 
collar,  and  various  other  excuses  are 
made.  All  kinds  of  treatments  are  re- 
sorted to,  collars  are  cut,  pads  put  on, 
false  collars  used,  etc.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  of  very  little  use 
doing  all  this  while  thehorse  is  at  work. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  neglect. 
While  the  horses  are  worked  they  are 
seldom  properly  cleaned  ;  very  likely 
there  is  no  comb  or  brush,  or,  if  there 
is,  it  was  worn  out  years  ago  and  not 
fit  for  the  purpose,  while  the  collars 
themselves  are  never  brushed.  After 
we  have  finished  working  the  horses, 
those  that  are  affected  should  be  at- 
tended to.  Get  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  (not  oil  of  turps),  and  a  pint 
or  two  of  salad  or  neatsfoot  oil.  If  the 
sore  is  much  inflamed  or  scurfy,  apply 
a  little  of  the  raw  spirits  lightly  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  mix  about 
equal  quantities  of  the  turpentine  and 
oil,  shake  it  up  well  and  apply  to  the 
sores  until  the  scurf  begins  to  come  off. 
Then  brush  the  shoulders  well  and  ap- 
ply mixture  of  one  part  turpentine  to 
three  of  oil,  and,  as  the  shoulder  heals, 
add  more  oil  to  the  mixture,  applying 
it  once  a  day  until  well.  If  properly 
attended  to,  no  marks  will  show.  To 
prevent  the  forming  of  sores  when 
starting  work  again,  first  see  that  the 
collars  are  clean,  then  take  a  round 
stick  about  18  inches  long,  stand  the 
collar  top  downwards,  and  beat  it  into 
shape,  as  nearly  all  of  them  get  flat, 
hard  and  out  of  shape,  after  being  laid 
aside  for  a  time.  This  will  also  tend  to 
soften  them  and  make  them  more  com- 
fortable for  the  horses.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  do  this  once  or  twice  a  week 
whilst  using  them.  See  that  the  collars 
fit  properly  and  that  the  hames  set 
right.  Some  horses  want  the  draught 
higher  than  others,  and  each  farmer 
must  find  out  the  best  position  for  his 
animals.  The  shoulders  of  the  horse 
must  be  kept  clean,  using  brush  and 
comb  every  time  it  is  worked.  As  a 
horse  will  blister  more  readily  after 
spelling,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  them 
lightly  or  for  short  times  the  first  few 
days.  My  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  is  that  if  this  plan  is  followed  out 
there  will  be  very  little  trouble  with 
sore  shoulders. 


An  Ergometer. 


An  instrument  in  use  at  Columbia 
University  is  a  dynamometer  made  to 
write  on  a  kymograph.  The  maximum 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
or  the  movement  of  a  single  finger 
could  thus  be  registered,  and  a  series 
of  movements  showing  fatigue  could  be 
recorded.  The  curves  give  the  actual 
amount  of  work  done,  the  height  of  the 
curves  being  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure in  kilograms.  The  instrument 
was  compared  with  Mosso's  egrograph, 
and  curves  were  shown  in  which  the 
movements  made  in  lifting  a  weight  and 
in  extending  a  spring  were  simulta- 
neously recorded.  It  was  evident  that 
the  ergograph  curves  did  not  give  a 
correct  measure  of  fatigue,  and  of 
course  gave  no  record  when  the  weight 
was  not  lifted,  whereas  the  ergometer 
curves  measured  more  nearly  the  ac- 
tual course  of  fatigue.  The  instrument 
is  being  used  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  Columbia  University,  to 
study  fatigue  and  the  effects  of  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  on  movements. — 
Science. 


The  oldest  secret  trade  process  now 
in  existence  is,  in  all  probability,  either 
that  method  of  inlaying  the  hardest 
steel  with  gold  and  silver,  which  seems 
to  have  been  practised  at  Damascus 
ages  ago,  and  is  still  known  only  to  the 
Syrian  smiths  and  their  pupils,  or  else 
the  manufacture  of  Chinese  red  or  ver- 
milion. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  S50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 


The  above  cut  is  taken  from  a  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  just 
issued  by  Walter  G.  Read  &  Co.,  Colusa,  Cal.,  manufacturers  of  the  "Sure  Pop  " 
Almond  Hulling  and  Separating  Machinery.  The  Catalogue  contains  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  operation  of  their  hand  and  power  machines,  prices,  etc. 
Also  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  harvesting  of  almonds  from  tree 
to  sack.  Any  one  interested  can  procure  one  of  the  Catalogues  by  addressing 
the  manufacturers. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  330  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Mange  in  the  Horse. 

Mange  is  caused  by  an  itch-mite 
which  inhabits  the  horse,  ass,  mule  and 
may  migrate  to  man,  where  it  will 
thrive  as  well.  The  bulletin  of  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  sa3's 
that,  though  very  small,  it  can  be 
readily  detected  moving  along  the 
scurf  of  an  infested  skin  if  a  strong 
magnifying  lens  is  used.  It  forms  small 
galleries  beneath  the  scurf  skin,  in 
which  it  hides  and  multiplies.  If  the 
hide  of  an  infested  horse  is  warmed 
by  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  stable,  the 
mite  becomes  very  active,  and  is  found 
quite  readily  by  those  trained  in  such 
work.  Like  all  burrowing  itch-mites, 
they  cannot  exist  for  along  time  if  re- 
moved from  their  burrow  and  exposed 
to  the  dry  air  ;  in  moist  places  they 
can  exist,  however,  for  many  days, 
even  for  many  weeks.  Horses  invaded 
by  such  parasites  show  their  presence 
by  being  restless,  which  is  caused  by 
their  incessant  itching  about  the  head, 
mane,  tail  and  back.  Numerous  open 
sores  and  scabs  make  the  presence  of 
the  itch-mite  very  certain  and  plain.  As 
a  remedy,  remove  the  scabs  by  the  use 
of  soapsuds  and  brush,  and  apply  a  tea 
made  by  boiling  tobacco  li  ounce  in 
water  1  quart.  This  application  should 
be  repeated  after  fifteen  days  to  kill 
the  new  brood  that  may  have  hatched 
in  the  interval.  Cleanliness  in  the 
stable  is  another  important  factor,  and 
if  a  case  of  this  disease  has  been  found 
in  a  stable  all  blankets  and  rubbers 
should  be  boiled,  and  the  walls  should 
be  whitewashed  with  quicklime  con- 
taining chloride  of  lime  i  pound  to 
water  1  gallon. 


the  document  was  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  Crookes  tube,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  distinctly  the  outlines,  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper,  of  a  name 
which  had  been  erased  from  the  surface 
to  make  room  for  that  of  the  man  who 
was  convicted  upon  this  evidence. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


According  to  the  Journal  de  Medicine 
,/r  Biin/cmi.r,,  a  man  placed  under  ar- 
rest for  illegal  practice  of  medicine, 
claiming  to  be  a  graduate  of  an  Ameri- 
can college,  presented  a  diploma  which 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  magistrate. 
Calling  in  the  services  of  an  expert, 


— Oregon  now  proposes  to  make  tea  boxes 
for  China. 

—The  San  Joaquin  Valley  road  is  being  ex- 
tended to  Vlsalia,  Cal. 

—The  Nicaragua  Canal  Co.  will  shortly  is- 
sue 1115,000,000  5%  bonds. 

—The  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  will 
be  held  from  Sept.  (i  to  Sept.  18,  '07. 

—  Half  a  million  pounds  of  wool  were  sold 
last  week  at  Echo,  Or.,  for  7  cents  per  pound. 

— Another  cut  in  Northern  rates  is  reported, 
the  fare  now  being  $5  between  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound. 

— C.  F.  Juillard,  of  Sebastopol,  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.,  is  about  to  ship  100  carloads  of 
wine  to  New  Orleans. 

—The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  As- 
sociation will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
coming  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  this 
city. 

—The  probability  of  the  passage  next 
month  of  a  new  tariff  has  rushed  big  cargoes 
of  Oriental  goods  here.  Four  steamers  in 
ten  days  have  20,000  tons  freight  from  China. 

— General  Land  Office  Commissioner  Her- 
mann has  issued  an  order  regarding  cutting 
timber  on  public  lands  under  special  permits 
from  the  Government.  The  former  maximum 
of  25110  acres  has  been  reduced  to  100  acres, 
and  sworn  evidence  is  required  in  renewal  of 
such  permit. 

—Surveyors  at  Kernville,  Cal.,  are  locating 
the  route  of  a  canal  for  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Kern  Uiver  Electric  Company,  which  will 
head  near  Kernville  and  continue  twelve 
miles  to  the  power  house.  The  transmission 
line  as  proposed  goes  through  Tehachapi  and 
east  of  Mojave. 

—Official  statistics  on  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Japan  show  that  the  United  States  is 
now  purchasing  over  *I0,000,000  worth  or 
manufactured  articles  and  raw  material  a  year 
of  Japan,  while  that  country  is  taking  less 
than  $6,000,000  worth  of  us.  The  British 
manufacturers  are  annually  selling  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  about  ♦20,000, 000  worth  of  goods, 
while  thoy  are  taking  in  return  only  *4, (itiS.OOO 
worth. 
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THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  i.s<»o-i  «>»:>.   (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  or  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  I»!I7  Catalogue.    Also  Headquarter*  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY,  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSF,  CALIFORNIA. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Uke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  '  'SES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACnE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COMBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  LVORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Paciilc,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application,    State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

SIH.K  I.ICKNSKKS,  -  -  5(i  FIFTH  AVBXUE,  -  -  I  III'  Vi.n 


*m  Taylor^s  Sons, 


ORIGINAL  MAM  I  ACTl  REUS  OF 


■+  FRUIT*  PAPER> 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Ot-r  U.  S.  and  Foreign-  Patent  Aoexct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew 
ey  &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene 
fit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
/Vex*.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pater* 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have- 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  tnott  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 


BY  gustav  EISKN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
eard.  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  ChaB.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Pi-bushing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


380  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  <  al. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheat 
1 0O  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

DV  B.  J.  KENDALL.  M.  I). 

Thirty- live  fine  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  ami 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving 
the  clns.-s.  effects  and  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of   dlcines. 

Rules  for  telling  the  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  engraving 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  al  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  flue  paper  and  has  nearly  11)0  pages. 
.«x5  inches.  Price,  only  25  cents,  or  rive  for  II.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. Paciilc  Rural  J'ress,  :;:i0  Market  street 
San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

III-  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK &CO. 

1 1*  Jlirhiean  St.,  CHICH0,  ILL 


The  Universal  Supply  House.    Established  1888. 


FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


MINK 
MILL 


Groceries,  ♦  Hardware. 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness.  Hoots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  in  Kxchnnge. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt.,San  Francisco.  Cal 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
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The  Survival  of  the  Ancient  in  Plows. 


We  recently  gave  several  instances  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  most  ancient  types  of  plows,  and 
different  views  in  the  same  line  are  to  be  found  on 
this  page.  One  is  a  better  view  of  Egyptian  camel 
plowing  for  wheat  near  Cairo.  The  long  tackling 
gives  the  dromedaries  freedom  of  movement  which 
they  require,  but  it  strikes  the  American  driver  as  a 
rangy  sort  of  an  outfit,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  to  a  line.  How  that  may  be  we  do  not  know, 
as  our  training  as  a  dromedary  driver  was  confined 
to  a  half  a  day  in  a  circus  parade  forty  yeai*s  ago  ; 
but  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  Egyptian  plowman  does 
not  care  about  a  line,  and  probably  he  leaves  as  much 
as  he  turns,  although  the  lands  look  fairly  well.  At 
what  cost  of  effort  it  must,  however,  be  possible  to 
hold  the  point  in  the  soil.  The  attitude  of  the  man 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  modern  plow- 
man, and  his  work  is  probably  in  the  same  relation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  this  old  plow 
of  the  Pharaohs  will  endure  the  influences  which  are 
now  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There  has  just 
been  established  near  Cairo  and  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids,  an  agricultural  experiment 
station,  and  if  the  director  does  not  among  his  first 
experiments  test  the  efficiency  of  ancient  and 
modern  plows,  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised. 

The  other  plowing  scene  shows  the  Syrian  method 
of  tackling  up  any  sort  of  an  animal  that  may  be 
at  hand,  and  shows  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  a  shape 
which  would  lead  no  American  to  break  the  tenth 
commandment.  How  the  old  Syrian  in  picnic 
costume  and  with  such  a  team  can  do  any  responsible 
plowing  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  And  yet  thus  it  has 
been  done  for  centuries,  and  thus  it  would  ever  be, 
probably,  if  the  Caucasian  race  had  not  become  so 
uncomfortably  progressive  and  powerful. 


SYRIAN    CULTIVATION   OF   OLIVE  ORCHARD. 


Filled  Cheese. 


It  seems  that  "  filled  cheese,"  or  cheese  made  with 
skimmed  milk  and  oleo,  is  still  making  trouble  for 
American  exporters  of  full  cream  cheese  to  English 
markets,  although  the  United  States  law  recently 
enacted  was  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  ensure  its 
sale  clearly  on  its  merits.    It  seems,  however,  that 


the  clear  marking  of  the  filled  cheese  has  been  inter- 
fered with.  American  filled  cheese  is  being  placed 
on  the  English  market  without  any  mark  to  identify 
it.  In  other  cases  the  word  "  filled  "  is  printed  in 
hair-line  type  and  was  easily  smeared  by  the  greasy 
hands  of  the  packer  or  otherwise  rendered  unread- 
able. It  was  represented  to  one  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cials that  cheese  of  a  certain  size  could  not  be  con- 
veniently marked  in  bold  type,  and  he  assumed  the 
authority  to  interpret  the  law  as  giving  him  discre- 
tion to  permit  the  use  of  hair-line  letters  provided 
they  were  of  the  prescribed  height.  The  deputy 
commissioner  contended  that  the  law  was  being  en- 
forced, but  Secretary  Wilson  and  some  Congressmen 
j  hold  that  the  ruling  renders  the  law  of  no  effect  and 
J  they  propose  to  ask  a  Congressional  investigation  of 
|  the  right  of  the   officials  of  the  bureau  to  inter- 


DROMEDARY    PLOWING    FOR    WHEAT    NEAR  CAIRO. 


pret  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  its  violation. 

It  is  stated  that  seven  factories  have  been 
licensed  by  the  Government  to  make  filled  cheese, 
and  they  are  all  located  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
great  significance  of  the  whole  filled  cheese  business 
is  that  since  filled  cheese  has  been  largely  exported 
the  market  for  American  cheese  of  all  kinds  has  de- 
creased fully  50  per  cent  in  Great  Britain  alone.  Be- 
fore then  our  factories  furnished  two-thirds  of  the 
cheese  imported  from  North  America,  Canada  fur- 
nishing one-third.  Now  the  figures  are  reversed ; 
Canada  furnishes  two-thirds  and  the  United  States 
only  one-third.  According  to  importers  of  American 
cheese  the  trouble  lies  in  the  sale  of  an  inferior  arti- 
cle for  the  genuine. 

A  very  proper  attachment  for  a  rabbit  drive 
might  be  a  refrigerator  ship  to  take  the  catch  to 
Europe.  Garden  and  Field  reports  that  a  success- 
ful trade  in  the  export  of  frozen  rabbits  from  Aus- 
tralia to  England  is  being  built  up.  The  actual  cost 
of  placing  a  frozen  rabbit  from  Australia  on  the 
English  market  is  from  five  to  nine  cents,  according 
to  size,  and  whether  shipped  in  fur  or  skinned.  It  is 
thought  that  their  sale  in  England  at  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  cents  each  should  leave  a  sufficient  margin 
to  induce  a  permanent  trade. 

Secretary  Wilson's  experiments  in  marking 
American  butter  in  England  seem  to  be  turning  out 
well.  It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  an  order 
has  just  been  placed  by  a  London  firm  of  merchants 
for  the  entire  daily  product  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  which  was  one  of  the  two  creameries  from 
which  the  experimental  shipments  were  purchased. 
The  product  is  800  pounds  daily.  Other  merchants 
are  attesting  in  letters  the  good  results  achieved  by 
the  experiment.  , 

Prune  growers  who  are  interested  in  looking  up 
the  subject  of  drying  by  artificial  heat  would  do  well 
to  apply  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon;  for  a  copy  of  a  bulletin  just  issued 
on  "Prunes  in  Oregon."  It  is  a  very  creditable  pub- 
lication, and  if  our  sunshine  was  not  so  good  (except 
I  near  the  coast)  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  it 
in  this  State.    It  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 
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The  Week. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Early  Grapes. 

The  Ri'ral  is  indebted  to  Mr.  George  W.  Durbrow 
of  Indio  for  a  demonstration  of  the  earliness  of  the 
irrigated  fruit  region  east  of  the  mountains  in  south- 
ern California  in  the  shape  of  well-ripened  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  grapes,  which  reached  San  Francisco 
the  last  week  in  June.  There  is  every  topographical 
and  geographical  reason  why  the  Indio  region  should 
be  extra  early.  It  has  all  the  mountain  barriers 
against  retarding  ocean  influences  which  the  earliest 
regions  north  of  Tehachapi  have  plus  the  advantage 
of  a  whole  lot  of  degrees  of  south  latitude.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  growers  like  Mr.  Durbrow  are  put- 
ting the  argument  into  the  most  convincing  form  by 
showing  their  fine  early  fruits. 


Cupertino  Winery  Seized. 

The  Cupertino  winery  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
owned  by  Antonio  Zicovich  ft  Sons,  has  been  seized 
by  Federal  officers  upon  a  charge  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  disregard  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  claim  of 
the  officers  is  that  the  winery  has  been  used  as  a 
storage  place  for  large  quantities  of  illicit  liquors. 
They  discovered,  so  it  is  asserted,  that  unstamped 
packages  of  liquors  had  been  taken  from  the  winery 
to  Zicovich's  house,  and  search  of  the  latter  prem- 
ises revealed  a  considerable  quantity  of  stuff,  the 
presence  of  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  present  the 
value  of  the  property  seized,  as  there  is  a  large  un- 
determined quantity  of  wine  stored  in  the  cellars. 
Probably  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,000 
gallons  of  wine  there,  and,  though  this  is  the  prop- 
erty of  a  San  Francisco  syndicate,  it  is  subject  to 
seizure.  The  buildings  themselves  are  substantial 
and  well  equipped,  and  the  place  is  well  stocked  with 


appurtenances.  Zicovich  has  been  known  to  be  in 
financial  trouble  for  some  time.  The  winery  is 
heavily  mortgaged  and  the  collector  was  unable  to 
say  how  that  fact  would  operate  upon  the  seizure. 
Constable  Haley  also  holds  an  attachment  upon  a 
lot  of  personal  property,  levied  in  the  suit  of  White- 
hurst  against  Zicovich.  Zicovich  refused  to  make 
any  statement  in  regard  to  the  seizure,  but  a  rela- 
tive, who  is  interested  in  the  business,  ascribed  the 
seizure  to  the  ingratitude  of  a  neighbor,  who,  after 
being  the  recipient  of  Zicovich's  wine  for  years,  be- 
came angry  at  something  and  informed.  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  denv  the  charge. 


The  New  Tariff  Law. 

As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  the 
Senate  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  final  vote  on  the  new 
tariff  bill  with  the  practical  assurance  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  favorable.  Earlier  in  the  year  there 
were  fears  that  final  action  would  be  delayed  by 
obstructive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  silver  coterie, 
but  this  threatening  faction  appears  to  have  been 
placated  by  a  discreet  if  not  very  creditable  use  of 
federal  patronage  and  will  allow  the  measure  to  go 
through  promptly.  The  next  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  bill  will  be  its  reference  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses;  and  all  indications  point 
to  an  easy  and  prompt  adjustment  of  differences. 
Ten  days  more  at  furtherest  will  see  the  bill  duly 
enacted  and  approved  and  in  force.  So  far  as  can 
be  made  out  by  careful  study  of  press  reports,  all  the 
demands  of  California  have  been  practically  granted. 
The  citrus  fruit  schedule,  the  wool  schedule,  the 
wine  list,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  arranged  with  our 
interests  in  mind;  and  while  all  that  we  wanted  has 
not  been  granted,  in  the  main,  we  have  feared  pretty 
well.  Our  representatives  at  Washington — Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans — have  been  devoted  and 
vigilant  and  have  well  served  the  interests  of  the 
State.  Another  week,  or  two  weeks  at  the  utmost, 
will  enable  us  to  give  definitely  the  figures  showing 
in  what  measure,  the  protective  principle  has  been 
applied  to  the  classes  in  which  we  are  especially 
interested. 

California  the  Land  of  Promise. 


Mr.  William  H.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  should  be 
widely  and  distinctly  credited  with  bringing  in  a  new 
era  of  promotive  literature  in  California.  His  con- 
ception of  a  publication  which  would  tell  the  particu- 
lar and  explicit  truth  about  California  is  a  marked 
departure  from  old  ideals  and  should  remand  those 
ideals  to  oblivion.  Our  columns  this  week  are  en- 
riched by  a  number  of  papers  by  well  known  writers 
which  we  have  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  publi- 
cation, and  there  are  others  to  follow.  The  introduc- 
tory pages  by  Mr.  Mills'  pen,  too,  are  fitting  the  plan 
of  the  work.    We  quote  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  broad  field  covered,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  intelligent  visitor 
that  the  American  settlement  of  California  was  in- 
duced by  an  ardent  and  expectant  search  for  gold; 
that  when  he  measures  the  progress  California  has 
made  in  field  culture  he  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  its  first  occupants  and  inhabi- 
tants had  no  faith  in  its  agricultural  resources.  Men 
are  naturally  intolerant  as  to  the  differences  they 
encounter  between  tne  countries  with  which  they 
are  familiar  and  those  they  casually  visit.  More- 
over, men  in  seeking  new  homes  seek  those  where 
the  industries  they  have  pursued  in  the  old  are  the 
standards  of  industry  in  the  new.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  every  individual  has  a  witness  in  his  own  mind. 
We  are  not  attracted  to  the  countries  whose  objects 
of  culture  are  wholly  unfamiliar  to  us.  When  an 
exhibition  is  spread  before  a  spectator,  that  portion 
of  it  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  the  result  of  that 
industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  will  be  most  attract- 
ive, because  it  will  be  under  the  most  familiar  and 
intelligent  observation. 

The  people  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  skilled  in  the 
field-culture  possible  in  the  latitudes  of  their  nativ- 
ity, find  strangely  unfamiliar  objects  of  cultivation 
unattractive,  when  the  proposition  to  engage  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  unfamiliar  object  is  under  consid- 
eration. It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  migrate  upon 
the  latitudes  of  their  nativity.  They  seek  new  homes 
with  more  favorable  environment  for  personal  pros- 
perity, but  they  do  not  seek  a  change  of  industry, 
which  involves  the  abandonment  of  that  with  which 
they  are  familiar  for  the  adoption  of  that  which  is 
new.  They  feel  a  confidence  in  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment which  observation  and  experience  have  ripened 
in  their  minds,  so  long  as  the  question  of  engaging 
in  industries  already  familiar  is  presented;  but  they 
naturally  lose  that  confidence  when  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  relating  to  unfamiliar  pro- 
ductions, are  a  part  of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
change  of  residence. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  possibilities  of 
California  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  pioneer  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  seasons  for  seed  time  and 
harvest  were  new  and  strange.    The  art  of  agricul- 


ture as  it  was  known  and  practiced  by  themselves 
and  their  fathers  was  inapplicable  here.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  time  of  growth  and  verdure, 
as  known  to  them,  was  from  the  spring  month  of 
April  to  the  October  of  autumn.  Then  followed  a 
winter  of  death  to  vegetation,  a  period  of  slumber, 
in  which  all  growth  was  bound  in  icy  chains  and  laid 
to  sleep  in  the  cradle  of  winter.  To  them,  spring 
with  its  seed-time,  summer  with  its  ripening  suns, 
and  autumn  with  its  golden  harvests,  meant  certain 
specific  months  of  the  calendar.  They  found  these 
months  of  the  old  calendar  the  winter  of  suspended 
animation  in  California. 

Instead  of  the  June  of  verdure  and  blossoms  they 
found  one  of  the  russet-brown  hills  and  sun-parched 
plains,  with  all  the  unmistakable  conditions  of  the 
aridity  of  death.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found 
a  later  autumn  and  a  longer  winter  of  verdure. 
Finally  the  suggestion  came  that  the  old  almanac  was 
as  inapplicable  to  the  seasons  of  California  as  the  old 
art  of  agriculture  had  proven.  Instead  of  the  win- 
ter of  former  experience,  they  found  springtime  to 
follow  harvest,  verdure  to  come  with  the  rains  of 
heaven,  growth  and  vegetation  belonging  to  the 
months  relegated  to  the  rigid  bonds  of  winter  in  the 
homes  they  had  left.  Slowly  the  true  meaning  of  the 
new  environment  began  to  be  understood.  The  new 
art  of  agriculture  followed  the  suggestion  of  new 
vicissitudes  in  nature,  until  to-day  the  art  of  horti- 
culture and  agriculture,  as  practiced  in  California,  is 
not  known  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the 
material  and  moral  results  of  this  new  adaptation  of 
industry  to  a  new  environment  that  your  attention 
is  to  be  called. 

The  love  of  Californians  for  their  State— which  is 
proverbial— is  not  devoid  of  justification.  What 
other  country  presents  such  inspiration  of  love  and 
devotion?  In  what  other  country  is  there  broader 
freedom  of  thought  and  action?  In  what  other 
country  are  the  alluring  prophesies  which  attend 
young  life  more  certain  of  fulfillment?  In  what 
other  country  do  the  higher  blessings  of  peace  and 
plenty  minister  to  the  comforts  of  age?  Are  there 
other  countries  in  which  honest  industry  achieves 
higher  respect,  or  in  which  labor  earns  a  higher 
meed  of  profit  and  honor? 

Under  our  summer  suns  the  fruits  of  the  tropics 
ripen,  unaccompanied  by  the  discomforts  of  the  tor- 
rid zone.  Here  the  brown  of  our  summer  hills  and 
the  golden  stubble  of  the  after-harvest  are  the  only 
winter  we  know.  Here  a  spring-like  verdure  is  the 
harbinger  of  the  coming  autumn,  and  the  autumu  is 
attended  by  no  forewarning  of  the  bleak  rigors  of 
winter.  Here  winter  is  the  season  when  the  warm, 
brown  earth  is  turned  by  the  plow  for  seed-time,  and 
spring,  with  its  flowers  and  ripening  grain,  is  opu- 
lent with  the  prophecy  of  hopeful  industry.  Nor  are 
these  all  the  features  which  challenge  our  love  of 
country.  Here  nature  has  wrought  its  best  enchant- 
ments in  the  sublimity  of  mountain  heights,  the  bold 
grandeur  of  cliffs,  the  pensive  peacefulness  of  lovely 
valleys  and  the  expansive  splendor  of  fertile  plains. 

Looking  backward  we  see  a  history  founded  in  the 
romance  of  adventure.  In  the  present  we  are  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  noble  commonwealth  by  the 
establishment  of  permanent  industries.  If,  therefore, 
the  manifestation  of  love  for  our  State  may  some- 
times appear  boastful  or  provincial,  let  it  find 
apology  in  the  consideration  that  provincialism  is  an 
expression  of  local  patriotism,  and  that  with  the 
people  of  California  it  is  the  inspiration  of  high  en- 
deavor, which,  when  duly  chastened,  will  ripen  for 
our  beloved  State  its  growing  harvest  of  hope. 


Future  of  Our  Fresh  Fruit  Trade. 


The  Sacramento  Bee  is  alarmed  for  the  future  of 
our  Eastern  trade  in  fresh  fruits.  "The  business," 
it  declares,  "  is  now  menaced  with  dangers  which  are 
increasing  the  mortgages  on  orchard  property,  and 
which,  if  not  combated,  must  in  a  few  years  prac- 
tically destroy  the  fruit  industry,  as  some  years  back 
the  wine  industry  was  temporarily  ruined  by  the  big 
Wine  Trust.  The  menace  to  the  industry*,"  con- 
tinues the  Bee,  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  growers  who 
own  the  fruit  have  surrendered  absolute  control  of  its 
disposition,  with  power  to  name  markets  and  make 
prices,  to  agencies  who  not  only  have  no  interest  in 
the  fruit  and  take  no  risk  of  loss  in  handling  it,  but 
whose  financial  interests  are  frequently  best  sub- 
served when  the  grower  loses  most  money  through 
low  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago." 

How  this  has  been  brought  about  the  Bee  declares 
as  follows: 

Among  those  commission  men  there  has  been  for  several 
years  past  a  war  for  supremacy  and  unlimited  control  of  the 
California  fruit  crop.  The  shifting  scenes  of  that  war  have 
been  laid  iu  the  various  fruit  auction  houses  of  the  larger 
Eastern  cities.  The  ammunition  used  has  been  the  fruit  en- 
trusted on  consignment  by  the  confiding  grower,  who  could 
not  understand  why  his  fruit  was  being  constantly  sold  in  a 
certain  market  at  a  loss,  while  other  markets  were  appar- 
ently hungrj'  for  California  fruit  and  got  none. 

In  this  war  cash  buyers  and  smaller  commission  men  have 
been  forced  to  the  wall,  until  to  day,  of  all  the  fruit-shipping 
firms  whose  offices  lined  Second  street  and  the  adjoining  sec- 
tions of  J  and  K  streets,  but  two  remain.  These  two,  with- 
out a  dollar  invested  in  orchards  or  fruit,  control  the  great 
fruit  industry  of  the  State,  forcing  consignments  to  be  made 
through  them,  with  the  power  to  speedily  destroy  any  rival 
and  effectually  prevent  the  selling  of  the  grower's  crop  for 
cash. 

The  commission  firms  are  composed  of  business  men  as  able 
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and  doubtless  as  upright  as  are  found  in  any  of  the  big  push- 
ing enterprises;  of  to-day,  and  they  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
no  more  than  could  be  expected  in  any  of  their  competitors, 
had  they  won.  But  to  place  such  enormous  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  when  it  is  known  that  their  own  interests 
are  diametrically  opposed  as  a  rule  to  those  of  the  grower  in 
the  marketing  of  the  product  is  simply  tempting  disaster. 
It  is  but  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  average  or- 
chardist  manages  his  business. 

In  the  great  war  that  has  finally  given  these  two  firms  con- 
trol, the  cash  buyers  and  the  weaker  commission  men  were 
gradually  pushed  to  the  wall  by  their  more  powerful  rivals 
dumping  consigned  fruit  in  the  same  market  on  the  day  of 
sale  and  the  day  preceding,  and  thus  breaking  prices.  The 
intelligent  fruit  grower  furnished  the  larger  firms  unlimited 
quantities  of  his  fruit  ammunition  and  cheerfully  bore  the 
losses.  It  was  these  tactics  that  first  drove  cash  buyers  out 
of  the  market  and  ultimately  forced  out  most  of  the  commis- 
sion houses  as  well.  The  same  conditions  would  keep  out 
cash  buyers  or  competitive  commission  men  now. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  question,  no  less  important. 
Most  of  the  commission  men  control  large  wholesale  fruit 
houses  which  have  establishments  in  several  of  the  larger 
Eastern  cities,  and  supply,  within  a  radius  of  several  miles, 
hundreds  of  cash  customers,  who  retail  the  fruit.  To  such 
commission  men  it  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable 
moment  to  buy  for  their  Eastern  houses  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, that  their  profits  from  selling  might  be  greater.  They 
were,  therefore,  placed  in  the  position  of  lessening  their 
profits  if  the  fruit  consigned  to  them  sold  high,  for  their  per- 
centage of  commission  was  a  bagatelle  compared  to  the  profit 
that  could  be  made  from  their  retail  customers  on  fruit  bought  | 
low.    No  man  can  serve  interests  diametrically  opposed. 

What  has  aided  in  tying  the  foolish  grower  hand  and  foot  to  | 
the  commission  man  with  opposing  interests  is  the  system  of 
cash  advances  and  the  contract  exacted  for  such  advances. 
Most  of  the  commission  men  with  capital  freely  advance 
money  to  responsible  growers  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
but  force  them  to  sign  a  contract  stipulating  that  they  will 
not  sell  their  crop  of  fruit,  but  will  ship  it  on  consignment 
through  the  firm  making  the  advances.  The  growers  thus 
practically  surrender  their  crop  and  cannot  take  advantage  of 
possible  chances  to  sell  for  cash.  Under  such  conditions,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  commission  man's  debt,  while 
the  latter's  ammunition  for  war  is  largely  increased. 

Having  thus  printed  the  case,  the  Bee  proceeds  to 
suggestion:  "The  evil,"  it  declares,  "cannot  be 
cured  in  a  season.  *  *  *  *  It  is  evident  that 
the  marketing  of  fruit  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by 
those  whose  interests  may  at  times  be  best  sub- 
served by  low  prices.  This  once  accomplished,  cash 
sales  might  be  made  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  or  on 
board  the  cars.  But  preliminary  to  that,  it  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  have  district  organizations 
of  fruit  men  which  will  inspect  and  grade  the  fruit 
of  their  members  and  control  its  shipment  and  sales. 
These  district  organizations  could  organize  a  union 
and  formulate  a  policy  and  rules  which  would  be 
binding  on  all  members.  Unanimity  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  fruit  growers,  and  any  movement 
will  have  to  be  started  by  some  of  the  abler  and 
bolder  who  see  the  danger  and  dare  combat  it. 
State  inspection  and  State  grading  of  fruit,  if  hon- 
estly and  properly  done,  would  aid  in  preventing 
gluts  in  Eastern  markets.  One  thing  is  certain — a 
remedy  must  be  found  and  applied,  or  California's 
fruit  industry  will  be  crippled." 

This  utterance  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  in 
many  quarters  hearty  approval.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  it  is  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
dictment than  in  its  suggestions  of  a  remedy.  It  is 
easy  to  show  the  faults  of  the  existing  system — espe- 
cially easy  since  all  that  the  Bee  says  has  been  said 
in  nearly  the  same  words  many  times  before.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  reform  the  theme  becomes 
more  difficult.  The  system  of  local  and  of  central 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  producers  has  been 
severally  tried  and  has  failed.  There  may  be  effect- 
ive means  of  co-operative  effort  yet  to  be  developed  ; 
but  experience  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  much 
hope.  The  reform  will  come  in  time,  because  pro- 
ducers will  not  continue  to  supply  the  trade  under 
present  conditions,  but  the  way  of  its  coming  does 
not  now  appear.   

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  fresh 
fruit  trade,  the  Oakland  Enquirer  remarks  that  "at 
first  glance  the  marketing  of  our  fresh  fruit  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  problem.  Granted  that  the 
people  of  the  East  desire  large  quantities  of  fine 
fruit,  and  that  California  can  produce  it,  the  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  very  simple.  And  yet  it  is  not.  The 
fruit  grower  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
other  producers  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  the 
perishableness  of  his  crop.  A  manufacturer  can  con- 
tract to  deliver  a  given  quantity  of  goods,  of  a  speci- 
fied grade  of  excellence,  at  a  stipulated  time,  and 
usually  the  article  is  not  of  a  perishable  nature 
after  it  has  been  perfected.  But  the  orchardist  does 
not  know  in  advance  how  much  fruit  he  will  have, 
nor  can  he  predict  its  quality;  he  cannot  tell  just 
when  it  will  ripen,  and  after  it  does  come  to  matur- 
ity it  will  keep  fresh  but  a  few  days.  So,  at  the  out- 
set, the  problem  of  bringing  producer  and  consumer 
together  across  2500  miles  of  mountain  and  of  desert 
is  an  unusually  difficult  one  in  this  case." 


The  Nurserymen's  Idea  of  a  National  Anti- 
Pest  Law. 


The  foreign  wheat  situation  promises  a  fair  price.  Crop 
failures  in  Argentina  and  India  have  withdrawn  those  coun- 
tries from  the  general  source  of  surplus  supply  for  the  world's 
market.  Prance  promises  to  raise  less  than  a  normal  amount 
of  wheat.  The  British  harvest  is  not  particularly  encourag- 
ing, and  in  Austria-Hungary  cold,  wet  weather  has  threat- 
ened partial  crop  failure.  Russia,  however,  promises  a  fairly 
abundant  harvest. 


Washington,  July  2.— Secretary  Wilson  expects  to  bring  a 
ramie  decorticating  machine  from  France  for  experimenting 
in  the  course  of  a  contemplated  development  of  the  ramie  in- 
dustry. This  machine  will  be  tested  and  compared  with 
American  machines. 


At  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis 
June  9th  and  10th,  the  Legislative  Committee  pre- 
sented its  report  through  Col.  Watrous,  its  chair- 
man, who  said  that  the  bill  presented  at  Washing- 
ton, as  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Rural,  had  been 
gone  over  carefully  and  found  inadequate;  that  the 
committee  had  worked  a  part  of  the  night  before 
and  all  that  day  in  framing  an  act  which,  though  not 
perfect,  embodied  provisions  which  would  protect 
the  interests  of  nurserymen.  Prof.  Alwood,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  drafting  the  Washington 
bill,  had  helped  to  frame  this  one,  and  had  promised 
that,  if  this  measure  was  adopted  and  a  committee 
appointed,  he  would  explain  the  measure  before 
Congress  and  try  to  get  it  through.  The  bill  is  as 
follows: 

An  act  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings  and  buds 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  rules  and  regulations  for  the  in- 
spection of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings 
and  buds  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  grown  with- 
in the  United  States,  which  become  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

Sec.  1. — All  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts, 
cuttings  and  buds  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock, 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, shall  be  subject  to  inspection  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  and  before  reshipment,  sale  or  planting 
out,  according  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  when  so  inspected 
and  found  apparently  free  from  injurious  insects  or 
diseases  the  certificate  of  the  officer  making  such  ex- 
amination and  finding  shall  be  issued  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  nursery  stock.  A  copy  of  this 
certificate  shall  be  attached  to  and  accompany  each 
carload,  box,  bale  or  package,  and,  when  so  attached 
and  accompanying,  shall  operate  to  release  all  such 
nursery  stock  from  further  inspection,  quarantine  or 
restrictions  in  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  any  foreign  country  shall 
have  provided  proper  and  competent  inspection  for 
nursery  stock  about  to  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, he  may,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  accept 
such  inspection  and  certification  in  lieu  of  the  in- 
spection as  provided  for  in  Sec.  1  of  this  act.  This 
acceptation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
operate  to  relieve  all  such  nursery  stock  when  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  certificate  of  inspection  from 
further  restrictions  in  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  All  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  buds 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  grown  within 
the  United  States,  may  become  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  to  be  inspected  all  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  buds  known  as  nursery  stock,  which  are 
subjects  of  interstate  commerce  and  which  are  about 
to  be  transported  from  one  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  examination 
shall  be  made  prior  to  September  1st  of  each  year  in 
the  manner  provided  for,  and  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  and  if  such  nursery  stock  is 
found  to  be  apparently  free  from  dangerously  in- 
jurious insects  or  diseases,  the  certificate  of  the  of- 
ficer making  such  examination  and  finding  shall  be 
issued  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  nursery  stock, 
a  copy  of  which  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  and 
accompany  each  carload,  box,  bale  or  package,  and 
when  so  attached  and  accompanying  shall  operate 
to  release  all  such  nursery  stock  from  further  in- 
spection, quarantine  or  restriction  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  per- 
sons or  corporation  to  deliver  to  any  other  person, 
persons  or  corporation  or  to  the  Postal  Service  of 
the  United  States  (except  for  scientific  purposes  or 
by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  for 
transportation  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines  or  other  nursery  stock  which  have  not 
been  examined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Sec.  3  of  this  act,  or  which  on  said  examination  have 
been  declared  by  the  inspector  to  be  dangerously  in- 
fested with  injurious  insects  or  diseases.  Any  per- 
son, persons,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  forge, 
counterfeit  or  knowingly  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any 
certificate  or  copy  thereof  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  a  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $500  nor  less  than  $200,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  The  rules  and  regulations  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  promulgated  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  of  each  year. 

Sec  6.  The  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 


not  otherwise  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1898. 

The  bill  was  discussed  at  very  great  length,  and 
its  provisions  explained  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  which  a  motion  to  adopt  the  measure 
and  urge  its  passage  by  Congress  was  unanimously 
carried. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Barwick  Ob- 
server, up  to  July  7th. 

Extreme  North. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Grain  has  improved  wonderfully.  Some 
farmers  think  the  yield  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  normal. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Anderson). —Heavy  crop  of  Muir  peaches;  others 
light.    (Shasta)— Apples  above  the  average. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Wheat  not  shrunken  so  much  as  ex- 
pected.   (Red  Bluff)— Barley  nearly  harvested ;  good  crop. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Grain  coming  into  warehouses  fast. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— Grain  prospects  much  improved  in 
yield  and  quality.  Peaches  fine.   Grapes  and  pears  excellent. 

Glen  (Willows).— Grain  a  little  better  yield  than  expected. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— Wheat  three  to  six  sacks  per 
acre.  Summer-fallow  and  early  sown  grain  is  plump.  (Sacra- 
mento)—Owing  to  congested  travel  fruit  ripening  between 
July  3d  and  (ith  was  not  shipped  East. 

Yolo  (Guinda.) -Heavy  crop  of  almonds,  peaches  and 
prunes.    Pear  crop  light.    Large  grape  crop. 

Solano  (Vacaville).— Hot  weather  stunting  fruit.  Damage 
to  apricots,  plums  and  prunes.  Heat  burnt  from  150  to  220 
tons  of  grapes.  (Dixon) —Haying  over,  crop  fair.  Grain  far 
|  ahead  of  expectation.  Barley  yielding  thirty  sacks,  wheat 
twenty,  to  acre. 

San  Joauuin  Valley. 

Calaveras  (Milton). — Wheat  plump,  yield  light. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat  and  barley  yield  up  to  expecta- 
tion, but  not  a  full  crop.  Hot  wave  of  29th  and  30th  injured 
grapes  a  little.  (Stockton)— Hot  suns  and  winds  first  of  week 
greatly  damaged  grapes.  Tokays  and  Muscats  suffered  most. 
Many  were  cooked  on  vines.    Black  Prince  not  injured. 

Stanislaus  (Newman).— Grape  crop  still  looking  well. 

Merced  (Firebaugh). — Medium  crops. 

Fresno  (Fresno).— Moderately  cool  weather,  beneficial  to 
grapes. 

Kings  (Hanford).— Grains  turning  out  well  on  irrigated 
lands. 

Coast  Counties. 
Humboldt  (Eureka). — Clover  fields  and  low  meadows  in 
good  condition. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma). — Apples  thinned  out  some.  (Santa 
Rosa)— Weather  favorable  for  hops,  prunes  and  all  other  fruit. 

Nai'a  (Monticello). — Late-sown  grain  is  short  and  heads 
light,  with  small  berry. 

Alameda  (Niles). — Weather  excellent  for  apricots.  Crops 
never  better.  (Livermore)—  Grain  crop  heavy.  Hay  lighter 
than  for  years.  Fruit,  heavy  crop.  Grapes  falling  lightly 
from  vines;  will  prove  beneficial. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell). — Large  proportion  of  apricots  will 
be  small.  (San  Jose)— Prunes  will  be  half  crop;  good  fruit. 
(Gilroy)— Grape  crop  will  be  large.    Barley  turning  out  well. 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Fruit  crop  average,  except 
i  prunes.  Grapes  good.  (Boulder  Creek) — Apples  will  be  abun- 
j  dant.    Vineyards  promise  a  heavy  yield. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Barbara).— Beans  looking  well.  Ap- 
ples dropping  badly.  (Santa  Maria)— Barley  15  to  20  centals 
per  acre.    Wheat  nearly  same  when  threshed. 

Ventura  (Ventura).— Fogs  helping  bean  crop.  Wheat  splen- 
did, 40  bushels  to  acre.  Watermelons  ahead  of  time.  (Sati- 
coy) — Beans,  corn  and  beets  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  (Pomona).— Apple  trees  show  blight.  (Duarte) 
:  — Peach,  apricot  and  walnut  crop  heavy;  prunes  light. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).— Larger  acreage  of  wheat  harvested 
than  in  previous  years.  Peaches  full  crop.  Large  acreage 
celery  being  set  out. 


Cutting  and  Curing  Tobacco. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  note  appended  to  my  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Rural  of  June  19  you  ask  me  to 
proceed  with  my  notes  on  handling  tobacco.  I  will 
say  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  plants  are 
topped,  or  when  they  have  a  yellow-spotted  look, 
they  are  ready  to  cut.  It  is  better  not  to  let  it  get 
too  ripe,  as  it  cures  up  spotted  and  will  not  take  on 
an  even  brown. 

I  cut  off  close  to  ground  with  a  strong  knife,  and 
hand  it  to  the  man  who  is  helping.  He  piles  it  on  the 
wagon,  trying  to  keep  the  butts  to  the  sun,  to  keep 
it  from  sun-burning. 

When  a  load  is  cut  it  is  taken  to  the  house  and 
speared  on  a  lath  sawed  in  two,  using  an  iron  or  tin 
spear,  with  a  socket  to  fit  on  the  end  of  a  lath. 

It  will  not  do  to  let  it  lie  too  long  in  a  pile,  as  it 
will  get  hot.  I  put  the  plants  on  the  stick  in  such  a 
way  that  after  they  are  wilted  they  will  not  lap  over 
!  each  other.  Hang  the  sticks  close  to  ground.  I  have 
to  crowd  the  sticks  here  to  get  it  to  yellow  and  cure 
up  slowly,  as  this  valley  is  so  dry.  Nearer  to  the 
coast  they  hang  up  at  once,  after  it  has  yellowed  and 
turns  brown  on  the  tips.  I  stow  it  away  in  the  house, 
placing  the  sticks  about  6  inches  apart  on  the  poles. 
If  a  hot,  dry  wind  comes,  I  close  the  house  up  and 
dampen  the  ground. 

I  find  when  a  plant  cures  up  quickly  it  takes  on  a 
yellow-green  cast,  as  the  brown  liquid  in  it  cannot 
flow  evenly  all  through  it. 

One  thing  is  conceded  by  the  growers  of  cigar  leaf: 
It  should  be  kept  moist  and  pliable  from  plant-bed  to 
the  cigar.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  climate  in  the 
!  State,  I  cannot  say  the  above  will  hold  good  in  all 
places.  That  is  why  I  should  like  to  get  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  E.  Halstead. 

Bostonia,  San  Diego  county. 

[Now  we  hope  others  will  take  up  the  discussion 
and  describe  their  methods. — Ed.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Why  Sheep  Should  Advance.— The  air  seems  to  be  filled 
with  prophecy  of  better  times  for  sheep  in  this  country.  The 
anticipation  "is  not  based  upon  tariff  considerations  affecting 
wool  prices,  but  for  other  aspects  of  the  case.  A  condensed 
review  of  the  subject  was  recently  prepared  for  the  Breeder*1 
OemUe  bv  John  A.  Craig,  the  sheep  expert  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  holds  that  if  we  consider  the  supply,  the 
demand,  the  prices  and  the  profits  that  have  resulted  the  past 
year,  the  position  of  the  industry  at  this  time  will  be  made 
evident.  In  addition  there  is  another  feature  that  calls  for 
fuller  consideration,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
on  a  much  wider  basis  than  it  ever  has  been.  At  no  time  in 
America's  history  have  so  many  classes  of  men  shared  in  the 
prospects  of  prosperity  in  this  industry  as  in  the  present,  as 
the  farmer,  the  ranchman  and  the  breeder  are  all  likely  to 
participate  in  it.  —  Marysville  Appeal. 

Colusa. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Colusa.  — We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  Colusa  creamery  has  closed  its  doors  and  has 
gone  out  of  business  for  the  present  at  least.  It  started  on1, 
pretty  well,  but  interest  in  it  soon  began  to  lag,  and  it  was 
found"  that  the  business,  as  then  run,  was  not  such  a  howling 
success  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Colusa  is  considerably 
better  fixed  than  we,  yet  they  have  found  that  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  the  enterprise  they  must  get  better  cows 
and  more  of  them,  and  that  the  cows  must  have  green  feed, 
a  thing  which  they  have  not  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  people  will  find  it  easier  and  more  remunerative  to 
run  our  creamery  than  did  the  Colusa  folks.  — Willows  Pro- 
moter. 

Fresno. 

Johnson  Gkass.—  There  has  been  experience  enough  to 
show  that  Johnson  grass  can  be  killed  out  if  it  is  not  allowed 
to  grow.  If  cut  off  as  fast  as  it  shows  above  the  surface, 
one  season  will  do  the  business.  It  is  a  big  job  when  the 
stuff  is  thick,  but  it  is  the  only  way.  A  good  plowing  in  mid- 
summer will  end  much  of  it,  and  then  the  first  and  last  sprouts 
must  be  cut  with  a  hoe.  It  is  the  only  way.— Fresno  Expos- 
itor. 

Bui  Wiieat  Harvest.—  Forty-five  combined  harvesters  were 
counted  at  work  along  the  east  side  line  between  Fresno  and 
Visalia,  one  day  this  week.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ueedley  and 
Dinuba  the  average  wheat  yield  is  nine  sacks  to  the  asre, 
and  farmers  are  being  offered  from  35  to  50  per  cent  better 
prices  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. — Ueedley  Ex- 
ponent. 

Glenn. 

Bin  Grain  Fike. — The  grain  fire  that  was  raging  on  the 
Kasor  place,  east  of  here,  last  Friday,  burned  240  acres  of 
standing  grain  thai  would  average  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
sacks  per  acre.  The  fire  did  not  start  on  the  Packard  place, 
as  stated,  but  on  the  Kasor  place.  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn, 
the  fire  started  from  a  hot-box  caused  by  a  runaway  harvester 
team.  The  fire  was  finally  subdued  by  plowing  furrows  ahead 
of  its  path  and  back-firing.  The  loss  is  a  heavy  one,  as  Mr. 
Kasor  says  he  had  no  insurance.  — Willows  Journal. 

Kings. 

How  It  is  Done. — We  saw  an  orchard  Sunday  that  was  a 
swamp  of  Johnson  grass.  The  stuff  was  0  feet  tall  and  headed 
out.  The  owner  of  the  orchard  seemed  to  have  just  awakened 
from  a  Kip  Van  Winkle  sleep  and  was  plowing  the  stuff  out. 
The  owner  of  the  adjoining  orchard  has  kept  his  place  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  But  what  will 
be  the  result  if  his  neighbor  lets  Johnson  grass  take  the  land; 
One  negligent  farmer  can  poison  the  soil  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.—Hanford  Sentinel. 

Los  Angeles. 

Reports  of  a  Bin  Land  Deal.— At  Lamanda  Park  it  is  be- 
lieved that  "  Lucky  "  Baldwin  has  sold  the  Puente  ranch, 
consisting  of  '20,000  acres,  to  a  syndicate,  who  will  build  a 
large  sugar-beet  factory.  The  Puente  ranch,  which  contains 
about  20,000  acres,  is  but  a  quarter  of  Baldwin's  vast  posses- 
sions in  this  section.  But  it  is  the  portion  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  this  industry,  as  it  lies  low  and  is  principally 
known  as  wet  land,  where  irrigation  is  never  required.  It 
extends  almost  all  the  way  from  Puente  to  El  Monte,  in  a 
section  the  great  fertility  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  for 
years.  Experts  in  sugar-beet  growing  from  Chino  were  heard 
a  few  days  ago  to  declare  that  the  Puente  ranch  was  one  of 
the  best  sections  of  the  State  for  that  crop,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  success  awaits  the  company  which  is  to  develop 
the  growing  of  beets  there.  It  could  not  be  learned  to  just 
what  extent  the  surrounding  land  is  adapted  to  beets.  A  very 
large  portion  of  Baldwin's  possessions  lie  too  high  to  be 
utilized  for  that  crop,  and  yet  it  appears  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  land  outside  of  the  Puente  ranch  belonging  to  him, 
and  much  land  held  in  small  tracts  by  others,  that  is  naturally 
adapted  to  beet  growing.  One  gentleman,  well  acquainted 
with  this  section,  hazarded  the  guess  that  there  are  40,000  to 
50,000  acres  of  first-class  beet  land  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Monte 
adapted  to  the  crop.  Enough  is  known,  at  any  rate,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  industry,  if  it  is  started,  will  have  a  great  field 
for  operations  and  will  be  able  to  rival  the  Chino  ranch  in  out- 
put.—Lamanda  Park  Letter. 

Napa. 

The  Coming  Vintage.— A  St.  Helena  letter  says :  "All  the 
big  wine  men  of  Napa  county  have  now  agreed  to  only  sell  to 
the  Winemakers'  Corporation.  Over  80  per  cent  have  already 
signed.  Wine  will  sell  for  20  cents  and  grapes  will  bring  120 
a  ton  sure.  Phylloxera  has  made  heavy  inroads  below  Calis- 
toga.  The  big  Greystone  cellar  will  be  operated  on  what 
grapes  the  Wine  Association  can  control,  which  will  not  be 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  Chances  are  fair  for  a  good  crop, 
but  hot  north  winds  may  cut  in  heavily.  The  winemakers 
held  a  meeting  recently  at  Calistoga,  and  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  jubilee.  W.  T.  Grigsby  of  Lake  county,  who  owns 
two  immense  vineyards  there,  has  joined  fortunes  with  the 
Corporation,  and  Lake  county  will  now  follow  suit.  As  there 
seems  to  be  some  prejudice  against  the  winemakers,  a  new 
committee  was  formed  to  solicit  grapes  among  Calistoga  grow- 
ers, consisting  only  of  grape  growers ;  L.Peterson,  W.  T. 
Grigsby,  Charles  Butler  and  J.  H.  Smith  compose  the  commit- 
tee. This  makes  the  Corporation  very  harmonious  in  Napa 
county.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  signed,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Association 
agents  were  most  active  in  their  work  against  the  Corpora- 
tion." 

Nevada. 

Nevada  City,  July  2.— Millions  of  young  grasshoppers  have 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  western  part  of  this 
county,  and  are  causing  fearful  devastation  to  gardens,  or- 
chards and  ranches.  The  pests  were  first  noticed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bridgeport  on  Monday.  Whence  they  came  from  is 
not  known.  They  are  eating  every  green  thing  before  them, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  scenes  of  destruction  are  most 
disheartening  to  ranchers  and  other  property  owners.  At 
Bridgeport  they  visited  Cole's  ranch,  and  in  a  short  time 
every  vestige  of  green  vegetation  was  devoured.  They  then 
moved  in  a  huge  cloud  upon  the  next  ranch,  where  the  devas- 
tating work  was  repeated.  At  the  ranches  of  Graves,  Cooley 
and  Culver  the  hoppers  cleaned  up  almost  everything  in  sight. 
At  Culver's  place  there  is  a  large  tank  of  water  in  the  yard. 
Thousands  of  them  fell  into  it  and  were  drowned.  They  were 


removed  by  the  shovelful.  This  was  Wednesday.  Yesterday 
they  had  reached  Dan  Roberts'  ranch,  near  French  Corral, 
and  it  was  expected  they  would  continue  on  their  way  up  the 
San  Juan  ridge  and  destroy  all  the  fine  gardens  and  orchards 
for  which  that  little  village  is  noted. 

Placer. 

Experimental  Black  Cherry  Shipment.—  Ten  days  ago  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Union  shipped  five  crates  of  black  Oregon 
cherries  East  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain  their  carrying 
capacity  in  such  large  bulk.  The  crates  were  the  regular 
grape  crates.  The  fruit  was  packed  by  George  L.  Threlkel. 
This  morning  Mr.  Francis  received  the  account  of  the  sale, 
and  the  result  is  more  than  satisfactory,  for  while  the  fruit 
did  not  sell  proportionately  as  high  as  the  same  goods  in  the 
regular  boxes,  yet  sales  show  that  black  Oregons  can  be  car- 
ried in  large  bulk.  The  fruit  sold  for  #2  per  crate,  showing 
conclusively  their  condition  was  good,  though  no  detailed  re- 
port has  been  received  yet.  These  experiments  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  all  growers,  for  while  the  experimenters  assume 
all  risks,  everybody  gets  the  benefit  of  the  experience.— New- 
castle News. 

I'lumas. 

Tramps  and  Grasshoppers.— P.  R.  Welch  is  down  from 
Humbug  valley,  in  Plumas  county.  He  says  the  weather  has 
been  rainy  and  cold.  More  than  500  men  have  passed  his  ho- 
tel, some  with  blankets,  some  without,  some  with  a  dollar  or 
two  and  some  without  a  dime.  He  believes  the  whole  army 
of  500  did  not  have  $5»0.  Th3y  were  all  hunting  something  to 
do.  He  complains  of  grasshoppers  damaging  his  pasture  and 
hay  fields,  and  says  in  one  place  they  drove  the  hoppers  into 
the  creek  till  a  stream  of  them  from  9  to  4  inches  deep  and  2 
feet  wide  floated  down  the  stream.  He  don't  think  they  per- 
ished in  the  icy  waters  but  got  ashore  farther  down  the  creek. 
— Oroville  Register. 

Riverside. 

Fumigation  vs.  Spraying.— The  fruit  growers  of  Riverside 
county  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  spraying  of  their 
trees  to  kill  insects,  and  taken  to  fumigating  them.  The  tents 
used  for  this  purpose  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  formerly, 
and  all  the  cost  of  smoking  them  is  greatly  reduced,  so  that 
spraying  is  likely  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.— Nordhoff 
Ojai. 

San  liernardino. 

More  Industries  for  Chino. — The  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  at  Chino  has  opened  up  a  new  industry  in  connection 
with  it  that  will  in  time  add  materially  to  the  productiveness 
and  wealth  of  that  section  of  San  Bernardino  county.  It  uses 
up  a  waste  product  of  the  sugar  business  and  turns  what 
would  be  otherwise  worthless  into  a  wealth  producing  com- 
pound. It  takes  the  beet  pulp  and  waste  and  forms  of  it  a 
food  for  cattle  that  is  very  rich  in  nutriment,  especially  bene- 
ficial to  dairy  cows.  The  industry  is  mentioned  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Record  as  follows :  "The  immense  beet  pulp  silos  east 
of  Chino  are  nearly  completed.  A  contract  has  been  made 
with  the  Chino  beet  sugar  factory  for  the  pulp  of  the  beets. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  beet  pulp  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
stock  feed  in  all  seasons.  Maj.  Geo.  Easton  of  this  city,  who 
is  largely  interested  in  the  Chino  silos,  said  :  '  We  have  the 
largest  silo  in  the  world.  It  is  over  1074  feet  long,  and  from 
10  to  18  feet  deep,  and  has  a  capacity  of  over  00,000  tons.  On 
each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bin  or  silo  we  have  railway 
tracks  for  loading  the  pulp.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  track 
we  have  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  And  by  the  way  we 
have  one  of  the  largest  water  systems  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  thirty-two  artesian  wells  in  and  around 
Pomona,  each  of  which  produces  150,000  gallons  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  supply  the  beet  factory  4,000,000  gallons  of 
water  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  beet  pulp  after  it  has 
become  old  can  be  cut  like  cheese  and  fed  tc  the  cattle.  We 
expect  several  dairies  to  locate  near  us,  and  we  will  build  a 
silo  lined  with  cement  if  we  can  secure  new  contracts  for  the 
pulp  in  the  future.'  "  —  San  Bernardino  Sun. 

Chino  Sugar  Campaign.— A  Chino  dispatch  of  4th  inst. 
says:  The  great  sugar  factory  and  refinery  at  Chino,  in  this 
locality,  will  begin  operations  this  week  and  every  one  looks 
forward  to  the  most  important  season  yet  known  in  sugar 
making  during  seven  summers  at  Chino.  During  the  past 
few  days  the  furnace  fires  have  been  lighted  at  the  factory, 
and  experts  have  been  examining  the  machinery  preparatory 
to  a  long  season  of  work.  The  superintendent  of  beets  re- 
ports that  the  product  of  11,000  acres  of  beets,  amounting  to 
108,000  tons,  is  to  be  converted  into  sugar  at  Chino  this  season. 
This  will  make  some  40,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  Last  year 
less  than  half  this  quantity  was  produced  here.  Over  300 
men  will  be  employed  at  the  Chino  factory  this  season,  and 
the  big  institution  will  be  run  day  and  night  from  the  time  of 
its  opening  until  along  about  November.  The  sugar-beet 
growers  are  all  pleased  with  the  crop  of  beets  they  have 
grown  this  year.  It  is  in  every  way  the  best  ever  grown 
here,  and  with  the  premium  paid  by  the  factory  for  extra  sac- 
charine qualities  of  the  beets  they  will  make  a  good  profit 
this  year. 

San  Diego. 

From  three  Salzer  strawberries  planted  at  La  Mesa  three 
years  ago  a  rancher  has  secured  enough  plants  to  set  three 
acres  this  year,  a  most  remarkable  multiplication.  The  berry 
is  also  said  to  yield  most  prolifically  for  about  ten  months  of 
the  year.— San  Diego  letter. 

.San  Joaquin. 

Sun-Burned  Grapes.— Henry  Armbrust,  one  of  the  County 
Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  reports  that  the  hot 
weather  during  the  last  few  days  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  grape  crop.  The  Tokay  variety  particularly  suf- 
fered greatly.  Some  of  the  bunches  are  so  badly  burned 
that  they  are  perfectly  worthless.  The  burned  berries  look 
like  roasted  coffee.  Mr.  Armbrust  says  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age by  heat  can  be  overcome,  with  no  outlay  except  the  time 
it  takes  to  do  it.  He  has  followed  the  practice  successfully 
for  years.  He  takes  some  of  the  longest  vines  on  a  grape 
stock  and  puts  them  carefully  over  the  exposed  grapes,  fas- 
tening the  end  of  this  long  vine  to  some  other  vine  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stock  by  wrapping  the  ends  of  both  vines 
around  each  other  twice,  which  will  keep  them  in  position,  | 
but  in  taking  up  the  long  vine  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
expose  those  grapes  underneath  it,  if  any,  to  the  sun;  they 
are  very  tender  and  burn  very  easily.  If  the  end  of  the  long 
vines  cannot  be  fastened  to  another  vine,  then  take  a  string 
and  tie  it  up  to  keep  it  in  place.  About  the  first  of  June  is 
the  best  time  to  do  this  work,  before  the  sun  shines  too  hot; 
but  even  now  tons  of  grapes  can  be  saved  by  following  this 
method.— Stockton  Mail. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Small  Hay  Product.— As  most  of  our  farmers  are  heading 
their  grain,  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  hay  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Some  parties  have  sold  their  loose  hay  on  the  ranch 
for  *5  per  ton.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  price  for  hay  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  it  will  sell  for  as  much  again  when  plowing 
commences  — Paso  Robles  Record. 

Tulare. 

Wheat  on  Alfalfa  Ground. — C.  M.  Hatch  reports  a  little 
experience  in  wheat  growing  which  will  prove  of  interest  and 
may  be  of  benefit  to  others.  He  plowed  up  a  piece  of  alfalfa 
ground,  13.04  acres,  measured,  which  he  seeded  just  before 
the  first  of  February.  It  was  irrigated  with  the  first  water 
which  came  down  in  April.  He  has  harvested  the  crop  on  this 
piece  and  had  241  sacks  of  Sonora  wheat.  As  there  was  some 
of  it  lodged  so  that  a  machine  could  not  take  it  up  there  was 


more  grain  than  was  measured,  probably  three  to  four  sacks 
per  acre.  This  was  no  loss,  however,  as  hogs  were  turned  in 
and  they  harvested  what  was  left  by  the  machine.  Now, 
where  the  object  lesson  conies  in  is  by  comparison  with  another 
piece  of  land  just  as  good  but  which  has  been  cropped  right 
along  without  a  rest  by  being  put  in  alfalfa.  Of  this  he  had 
twenty-five  acres  and  the  crop  was  809  sacks.  This  piece  was 
seeded  in  December.  As  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  land  the  difference  in  the  yield  must  have  been  owing 
to  the  difference  in  treatment.  The  moral  is  that  an  occa- 
sional change  to  alfalfa  is  a  good  thing.— Tulare  Register. 

Sonoma. 

Battle  With  a  Stallion. — In  a  battie  with  a  vicious  stal- 
lion, near  Petaluma,  on  Friday  morning,  Cornelius  Frederick- 
son,  a  young  man  employed  upon  the  ranch  of  W.  A.  Lewis,  at 
San  Antonio  Creek,  came  near  losing  his  life.  At  the  Lewis 
ranch  there  are  several  San  Francisco  horses,  among  them 
being  the  running  stallion  Zuelin,  now  owned  by  Jules 
Gamage,  Mr.  Lewis'  son-in-law.  The  animal  appeared  as 
gentle  as  a  kitten,  but  the  owner  had  warned  the  farm  hands 
that  he  was  subject  to  vicious  spells.  However,  he  appeared 
so  decile  that  the  warning  was  forgotten.  Friday  morning 
Frederickson  saddled  the  animal  and  took  him  out  on  the  road 
for  an  exercise  gallop,  another  farm  employee  named  C.  Meyer 
riding  another  horse.  Frederickson  returned  to  the  ranch 
first  and  blanketing  the  horse  led  him  around  to  cool  him  off. 
Just  as  Meyer  rode  up,  Zulein  reared  and  his  blanket  slipped. 
As  Frederickson  reached  to  adjust  it,  the  horse  pluuged  at 
him,  caught  his  arm,  and  shaking  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat, 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  Then  the  vicious  beast  commenced 
to  paw  the  prostrate  man  with  his  front  feet,  keeping  a  good 
hold  on  the  arm  with  his  teeth,  endeavoring  to  kick  him  and 
biting  him  fearfully,  larcerating  the  flesh  in  a  shocking 
manner.  The  cries  of  the  victim  attracted  Meyer,  who  drove 
the  animal  away.  -  Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

More  Wine  Boom  at  Asti. — The  Italian-Swiss  Colony 
anticipate  an  active  vistage  and  propose  to  be  able  to  handle 
their  quota  of  grapes.  An  addition  00x150  feet,  is  being  built 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  building  and  will  be  completed 
by  the  time  the  season  opens.  The  annex  will  have  a  capacity 
of  400,000  gallons  cooperage— twenty  tanks  of  20,000  gallons 
each.  The  total  tank  capacity  of  the  winery  at  present  is 
2,000,000  gallons  and  the  400,000  gallons  additional  will  enable 
them  to  care  for  a  large  amount  of  grapes.  This  step  was 
taken  so  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  the  grapes  will  be 
properly  handled  in  this  district.— Cloverdale  Reveille. 

A  Wool  Man's  Views. — Mr.  S.  Pinschower  called  the 
Itecrille  to  time  for  stating  in  last  week's  paper  that  wool  had 
only  advanced  3  cents  over  the  fall  sale,  whereas,  the  truth 
is,  It  has  advanced  5  cents,  '•conclusively  testifying  in  the 
strongest  terms,"  he  says,  "  that  McKinley  and  Protection 
are  the  true  friends  of  the  wool  men."  Where  0  cents  was 
paid  last  November  14  cents  was  the  ruling  figure  this  year. 
Mr.  Pinschower  is  well  informed  on  the  wool  question  ;  he 
reads  and  studies  and  in  his  capacity  as  buyer  for  the  firm  of 
Koshland  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  makes  him  competent  to  talk 
intelligently  on  the  wool  question.  "  While  there  is  a  noted 
advance  in  the  price  of  wool  since  McKinley  was  elected," 
he  continued,  "  the  high  water  mark  is  not  yet  in  sight.  1 
sincerely  believe  confidence  is  now  being  restored,  and  on  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  prices  will  reign  higher  and  assume 
old  time  proportions,  when  the  industry  was  flourishing,  our 
ranchers  prosperous,  business  good,  instead  of  the  almost 
starvation  condition  as  now  exists  among  the  wool  men  of  our 
section.  The  advance  in  price  is  in  the  face  of  heavy  importa- 
tions, leaving  many  of  the  large  manufacturers  with  a  year's 
supply  on  hand.  Even  with  these  conditions  against  the 
administration,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  expected  tariff 
legislation  has  stimulated  prices.  Once  the  tariff  bill  is  in 
force  you  can  look  for  a  still  greater  advance."— Cloverdale 
Reveille. 

Yolo. 

A  Fine  Opportunity.— In  all  this  part  of  the  country  there 
is  not  a  summer  vegetable  garden,  and  yet  everybody  eats 
vegetables,  or  would  if  they  could  be  had.  A  man  possessed 
of  a  small  capital  of  dollars'and  a  big  one  of  grit  and  common 
sense  could  lease  or  buy  a  piece  of  land  on  the  bank  of  Putah 
creek,  put  in  a  pump  and  a  small  engine,  and  at  moderate  cost 
secure  a  plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  the  neces- 
sary irrigation.  Then  what  vegetables  he  could  raise.  Sell; 
Is  there  an  inhabitant  of  this  valley  who  doesn't  long  for 
fresh  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  asparagus,  beets,  carrots, 
peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes  and  other  "garden  sass?"  We 
think  not.  Winters  alone  would  eat  the  product  of  no  small 
garden,  and  then  the  farmers  and  orchardists  for  miles 
around  would  consume  even  a  greater  quantity.  There's  not 
a  bit  of  danger  of  any  one  garden  raising  too  much.  With 
plenty  of  water  the  dry  summers  would  have  no  terrors,  and 
water  could  be  had  for  the  pumping.  That  could  also  be 
largelv  done  by  windmills  at  a  nominal  cost.  Here's  a  chance 
not  to  be  slighted.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  some  man  to  go  to 
work  for  himself  and  cease  to  be  dependent  on  his  wages;  to 
beat  hard  times  and  Japanese  competition— in  fact,  to  be 
pretty  near  independent.— Winters  Express. 

OKEtiON. 

Live  Hogs  Imported  from  Nehhaska.— For  probably  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a  lot  of  corn-fed  hogs 
has  been  imported  from  Nebraska.  The  Union  Meat  Company, 
which  now  practically  controls  the  trade  :n  hams,  bacon  and 
other  hog  products,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  enough  hogs 
in  Oregon,  was  obliged  to  import  some  1500  from  Nebraska, 
which  arrived  a  few  days  since  and  are  now  being  made  into 
bacon,  hams,  etc.,  at  their  packing  house.  It  used  to  be  that 
enough  hogs  were  killed  during  the  winter  to  furnish  a  sup- 
ply of  bacon  and  kindred  products  until  hog-killing  time  came 
round  again.  This  was  in  the  days  when  hams,  bacon  and 
lard  were  imported  from  the  East  by  the  carload.  Things  are 
changed  now,  and  but  little  such  goods  are  now  imported,  and 
in  order  to  support  the  market  it  is  necessary  to  keep  killing 
hogs  all  the  year  round.  Last  spring,  wheat  brought  such  a 
high  price  that  everybody  sold  all  he  had,  and  so  there  was 
none  left  for  fattening  hogs.  Many  hogs  were  sold  to  the  East 
and  a  great  deal  of  corn  was  imported  from  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska for  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds  down  to  poultry.  For 
this  reason  the  supply  of  fat  hogs  ran  short,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  to  Nebraska  for  a  lot,  which  proved  very  fine, 
averaging  in  weight  270  pounds  each.  Oregon  hogs  are  now 
beginning  to  come  in,  a  few  carloads  having  been  received 
from  points  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send  East  for  an}-  more.  Corn  was  so 
plentiful  last  season  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  hogs  were  purchased  in  this  State  to  be  taken 
East  to  be  fattened.  Oregon  can  produce  enough  in  ordinary 
years  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  also  some  to  ship  East. 
—  Portland  Oregonian. 

Heppner,  Or.,  June  2'J.  —  One  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  wool  changed  hands  to-day,  at  prices  ranging  from 
syt  to  S)3  s  cents  a  pound.  Sixty-nine  thousand  pounds  of  simi- 
lar clips,  that  sold  last  year  for  about  0  cents,  this  year  went 
at  SY,.  Thirtv-eight  thousand  pounds  of  the  wool  that  sold 
to-day  for'J1,,  cents  sold  last  year  at  ti%,  this  being  the  best 
sale  made  so  far  this  season.  The  wave  of  prosperity  prom- 
ised by  the  Republican  party  has  struck  the  woolgrowers  of 
Morrow  county  "good  and  strong,"  as  they  are  getting  from 
2  to  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  their  wool  this  season  than  they 
did  last,  and  have  sold  their  sheep  at  an  advance  over  last 
year's  prices  of  about  40  cents  a  head. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Live  Stock  Interests  of  California. 


By  Chas.  M.  Chase,  Esq..  President  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  "  California,  the  Land  of  Promise,"  just  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

A  more  favored  spot  does  not  exist  upon  our  great 
map  of  States  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all 
classes  of  stock  than  that  portion  of  our  continent 
extending  northwest  and  southeast,  from  latitude 
32°  50'  to  42°  north,  on  its  western  slope  and  desig- 
nated on  the  map  of  California. 

California  is  a  State  of  variety  in  both  climate  and 
products,  hence  a  prolific  spot  for  the  breeding  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock.  Such  natural  advantages  exist 
for  cattle  raising  on  account  of  her  mountainous 
and  rolling  lands,  unfitted  for  other  purposes,  and 
which  by  reason  of  snow  in  winter,  and  their  pre- 
cipitous nature,  renders  thousands  of  acres  unprofit- 
able for  cultivation. 

These  elevations  are  covered  with  rich  and  succulent 
grasses,  wild  oats,  clover,  alfilaria,  etc.,  which  are 
fattening  iu  tneir  green  state.  Vast  fields  of  wild 
oats,  cured  standing  by  the  warm,  dry  air  of  sum- 
mer, form  excellent  fall  pasturage,  and  seeding 
themselves,  are  reproduced  annually  by  copious  rains 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Eight-tenths 
of  all  cattle  slaughtered  are  from  the  range,  grass- 
fed,  *and  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the 
stall-fed  cattle  of  the  eastern  States. 

Cattle. — The  basis  of  our  horned  stock  were  the 
original  herds  of  the  old  Catholic  Missions  and  the 
immense  bands  of  long-horned  (so  called)  Spanish 
cattle  owned  by  wealthy  ranehefos.  Upon  the  advent 
of  Americans  the  condition  of  things  changed.  Well- 
bred  Durham  and  Devon  bulls  were  imported,  the 
mean,  cross-tempered  little  Spanish  toros  were  killed, 
and  a  determined  effort  made  to  "  breed  up,"  with 
the  most  happy  results.  The  State  now  abounds 
with  handsome,  sleek,  well-fed  animals,  deep  red  in 
color,  with  shorthorns,  well-formed,  heavy  carcasses, 
most  desirable  either  for  stock  cattle  or  the 
shambles.  These  are  denominated  American  cattle, 
and  are  the  result  chiefly  of  the  continued  crossing 
of  well-bred  Durham  and  Devon  (principally  the 
former)  bulls  upon  the  native  Spanish  cattle. 

The  Durhams  are  the  distinctive  beef  cattle  of  the 
State.  They  are  a  combination  of  the  principal 
desirable  qualities — milk,  butter,  and  beef.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  thoroughbreds 
imported,  on  account  of  their  delicate  nature  and 
seeming  inability  to  earn  their  living,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  offspring  of  these  very 
thoroughbreds,  when  born  upon  the  range  and  in- 
digenous to  the  climate  and  locality,  have  proved  them- 
selves "  rustlers,"  equal  to  the  best  descendants  of 
the  native  breed. 

The  bulk  of  the  beef  cattle  of  the  State  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  short-horn  variety.  About  twenty 
years  ago  several  small  heards  of  Devon  cattle  were 
imported  from  the  western  States,  and  an  effort 
made  to  cross  them  with  the  graded  Durhams,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  Devon,  being  a  mountain 
cattle,  were  especially  adapted  to  such  a  rough 
country  as  is  found  on  some  of  the  cattle  ranges  of 
California.  The  experiment  failed  to  change  the 
settled  convictions  of  stockmen,  and  was  abandoned. 

The  Hereford  was  the  next  breed  of  beef  cattle 
imported  with  experimental  ideas  in  crossing.  These 
animals  were  warmly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
California  stock  raisers  as  being  "  hustlers  "  of  the 
highest  type.  Their  appearance  indicated  great 
quality,  and  warranted  their  consideration  by  many 
of  our  heaviest  stock  raisers,  who  have  since  become 
convinced  of  their  excellence.  The  result  is,  we  have 
several  distinct  herds  in  this  and  adjoining  States 
that  are  kept  up,  and  demand  for  the  young  stock 
each  season  exceeds  the  supply. 

Messrs.  Heilbron  Bros.,  in  Tulare  county,  John  F. 
Boyd,  Contra  Costa,  Don  Ray,  Sacramento,  and 
Rancho  del  Paso  Land  Company,  Sacramento,  are 
the  principal  breeders  of  stock  in  California.  Mr. 
John  Sparks,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has  an  exceptional 
fine  herd  of  Herefords.  Some  of  his  prize  herd  were 
successful  prize  winners  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

The  Holstein-Friesan  cattle  are  a  more  recent 
fashionable  breed  that  has  attracted  much  attention 
in  this  State  during  recent  years  by  their  milking 
qualities.  They  are  of  excellent  size,  great  docility, 
and  yield  a  prodigious  quantity  of  milk  that  is  noted 
for  its  cheese-making  qualities.  They  also  have  some 
quality  for  beef,  but  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
their  milk  production. 

The  Polled-Angus,  or  Galloway,  is  another  im- 
ported breed  that  has  many  advocates  for  their  beef 
qualities.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rugged 
country,  and  do  well  in  the  highest  ranges.  We 
have  one  or  two  herds  of  Ayrshires  that  show  most 
excellent  milking  qualities,  but  for  beef-producing 
the  standard  breed  is  the  Durham,  or  short-horn 
cattle,  as  they  seem  to  cross  and  carry  their  quality 
better  than  other  classes. 

For  dairy  purposes  the  Jersey  cattle  have  un- 
doubted preference.  Under  this  head  are  classed 
Alderneys.  A  few  of  the  other  island  cattle- 
Guernseys — have  been  imported,  but  they  cut  no 
figure.  The  Jerseys  are  without  doubt  the  chief 
dairy  cattle  of  the  State;  that  is,  as  the  foundation. 


From  them,  in  conjunction  with  well-bred  Durham 
cows  are  produced  a  race  of  dairy  animals  that  can- 
not be  excelled. 

Horses. — Horses  have  been  a  prominent  factor  in 
California,  and  the  various  breeds  extensive.  In  its 
primitive  days  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  as 
with  cattle.  The  native  animal  was  the  well-known 
"  mustang,"  a  wiry  creature,  scarce  fifteen  hands, 
full  of  fire,  and  of  wonderful  endurance.  Its  origin 
is  in  doubt.  The  best  theory  is,  that  it  is  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Spanish  horse  originally  introduced  into 
Mexico  during  the  time  of  the  Montezumas.  As  a 
t  aquero  or  cattle  horse,  he  has  no  equal.  Of  great 
intelligence,  supple  as  a  cat,  and  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog,  he  ably  seconds  the  efforts  of  the  rider, 
and  never  fails  to  run  down  the  fiercest  bullock  of 
the  band.  At  rodeo  he  is  omnipresent;  flying  hither 
and  thither,  now  in  full  career  after  a  maddened  steer, 
anon  like  a  statue,  his  mouth,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  touch,  having  given  the  warning  that  the 
lasso  has  been  thrown  and  he  is  to  perform  his  part, 
that  of  holding  the  lariat  taut  until  the  infuriated 
animal  can  be  properly  secured. 

Americans  were  prompt  to  see  the  value  of  this 
useful  animal,  and  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
increasing  the  size  without  destroying  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  breed.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  coupling  the  thoroughbred  with  approved 
mustang  mares,  producing  a  race  of  animals  un- 
equaled  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Another  use  for  them  has  been  the 
selecting  those  with  trotting  gait  and  breaking  them 
to  harness  for  stage  purposes.  With  six,  and  even 
four  of  these  animals  and  convenient  relays,  most 
wonderful  feats  of  staging  were  performed  in  the 
early  days  of  this  State. 

The  usefulness  of  the  California  mustang  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  But  t>he  rapid  settlement  of 
this  State  required  other  breeds  of  the  horse.  Its 
pastoral  nature  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  and 
the  wants  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  a  higher  type  of  civilization, 
demanded  the  most  improved  strains  and  those  best 
adapted  for  these  various  purposes.  All  sections  of 
the  world  were  drawn  upon.  The  Clydesdale,  Perch- 
eron.  Norman  English  Shire,  and  other  breeds  of 
draught  animals  were  largely  imported  and  judici- 
ously crossed,  in  most  instances  with  beneficial 
results. 

Extensive  importations  were  made  of  the  Ameri- 
can trotting  horse,  a  distinctive  breed  of  animals, 
exclusively  intended  for  road  purposes  and  light 
harness  service.  Expenditures  extending  into  the 
millions  have  been  made  in  the  endeavor  to  improve 
and  perfect  this  wonderful  breed,  with  entire  suc- 
cess. The  desideratum  of  the  American  trotting 
horse  is,  speed  combined  with  pure  grit,  fine  form, 
and  perfect  action.  California  has  the  proud  honor 
of  leading  in  this  important  class,  its  young  horses 
holding  the  first  rank  in  these  essential  particulars. 
The  climate  of  California  seems  so  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  breeding  and  development  of  the  equine 
race  that  it  has  been  not  inappropriately  named  the 
"home  of  the  horse." 

To  California  has  fallen  a  lot  of  some  moment  in 
the  breeding  line,  viz.,  that  one  stock  farm  should 
produce  and  hold  the  record  for  a  period  of  time  for 
the  fastest  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five-year-old 
trotters,  as  well  as  the  stallion  trotting  record  of 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  history,  and  as  an  intro- 
dustion  for  the  year  1892,  aCalifornia  three-year-old 
(Arion)  sold  for  the  highest  figure  ($125,000)  ever 
paid  up  to  that  time,  and  only  equaled  since,  for  an 
animal  of  any  age,  size,  or  breed  in  these  United 
States,  and  that  animal  held  for  the  year  previous 
the  world's  record  (2:10!)  as  a  two-year-old,  and 
subsequently  obtained  a  mark  of  2:07f. 

Nor  is  this  all.  To  the  great  stables  of  the  East 
went  Arion — as  did  Sultan,  Alcazar,  Mascot,  Anteeo, 
Antevolo,  Bell  Boy,  St.  Bel,  Ansel,  and  Woodnut, 
at  an  average  price  of  $40,000  each.  What  other 
State  can  boast  of  having  produced  within  its  con- 
fines and  sold  such  an  array  of  stallions  as  above 
presented  ? 

We  still  have  the  blood  of  that  noble  lot  in  the 
veins  of  their  descendants,  and  when  conditions  of 
trade  again  return  to  normal,  the  breeding  interest 
will  again  assert  itself  in  the  avenues  of  trade.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  that  our  aggregate  sales  of 
trotting-bred  stock  in  the  New  York  market 
amounted  to  $500,000,  and  home  sales,  $300,000  more, 
while  the  sales  of  thoroughbreds  from  one  breeding 
farm  amounted  to  $120,000  annually,  aggregating 
nearly  $1,000,000,  showing  the  horse  interest  to  have 
been  of  some  importance  to  this  State. 

The  United  States  Government  has  in  the  past 
been  a  heavy  purchaser  of  California-bred  horses  of 
from  1000  to  1200  pounds  weight,  of  uniform  quality. 
But  prices  have  been  so  low  that  the  breeder  of 
these  classes  could  not  meet  the  competition  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  as  a  consequence  either  re- 
duced or  ceased  breeding. 

From  statistics  gathered  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  ten  per  cent  i*educ- 
tion  in  the  number  of  horses  in  this  State  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  one  year  ago,  while  there 
is  a  perceptible  increase  in  values.  The  average 
shows  as  follows:  Under  one  year  old,  $9  per  head; 
under  two  years  and  over  one  year,  $15;  under  chree 


years  and  over  two  years,  $25;  and  over  three  yea 
old,  $35,  as  against  $7,  $10,  $14,  and  $25  respectively, 
during  the  year  1895. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  opportune  time  to 
commence  the  systematic  breeding  of  horses  never 
existed;  not,  however,  on  the  haphazard  idea  that 
anything,  so  long  as  it  is  a  horse,  will  do,  but  by 
the  selection  of  blood  lines  that  will  give  uniform 
merit.  The  farming  community  of  this  State  can 
profit  by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions, 
and  prepare  for  recovery  of  values  that,  in  my  belief, 
will  come,  and  be  national  in  character. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — During  the  reign  of  extensive 
cattle  and  sheep-raising  in  California,  owners  were, 
metaphorically  speaking,  knighted  as  barons  who 
counted  their  flocks  by  the  tens  of  thousands;  ranges 
extended  over  a  vast  territory  of  unclaimed  govern- 
ment land,  and  with  most  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, California  was  looked  upon  as  the  ideal  spot 
for  the  production  of  these  great  essentials,  beef  and 
wool.  For  a  time  no  other  industry  was  thought  of. 
Peace  and  plenty  prevailed,  and  this  State  was 
regarded  as  the  Mecca  for  mankind. 

Vast  flocks  of  heep,  in  bands  of  from  2,000  or  3,000, 
roamed  the  ranges  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  Tulare, 
Fresno,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  Colusa,  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Butte,  Tehama;  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  county  of 
the  State  where  bunch  grass  and  alfilaria  grew  in 
abundance.  Sheep  multiplied  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity until  1876,  when  they  numbered  nearly  7,000,000 
on  the  various  ranges,  and  which  year  yielded  us  a 
wool  clip  of  56,550,970  pounds,  at  a  price  in  San 
Francisco  of  an  average  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
in  the  grease,  aggregating  over  $10,000,000  in  value. 
From  that  year,  which  proved  to  be  the  zenith  of  the 
sheep  industry,  other  agricultural  pursuits  grew 
more  profitable.  With  the  falling  of  prices,  owners 
gradually  disposed  of  their  flocks  and  sought  other 
avenues  for  investment,  until  today,  with  a 
change  in  tariff  laws,  this  great  industry  has  declined 
to  such  extent  that  we  have  only  about  2,500,000 
sheep  in  the  entire  State,  with  a  wool  product  of 
27,195,550  pouuds,  with  nominal  value.  The  low 
tariff  now  existing  on  foreign  stocks  is  not  condu- 
cive to  any  extention  of  this  industry  at  this  time, 
although  there  are  now  many  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  better  utilized  for  sheep  raising  than  in  the 
growing  of  any  other  product,  should  prices  war- 
rant the  extension  of  this  interest. 

California  is  essentially  a  sheep  country.  Its  wild, 
rugged  nature  renders  a  large  portion  of  it  worth- 
less for  cultivation.  Not  only  this,  but  its  precipi- 
tous canyons  and  gulches,  and  sparse  vegetation 
upon  mountain  sides,  renders  such  land  valueless  as 
cattle  pasture.  Upon  such  ground  sheep  may  be 
profitably  kept,  but  only  certain  descriptions — the 
Merinos.  Properly  speaking,  it  should  be  said  the 
Spanish  Merino.  This  animal  seems  created  for 
California;  good  for  wool,  good  for  mutton,  a  fine 
herder,  it  has  all  the  qualities  to  commend  it.  The 
French  Merino  partakes  of  these  good  qualities  to  a 
limited  extent  and  a  cross  of  the  two  has  proved 
successful;  but  the  distinctive  breed  of  sheep  good 
for  all  purposes — like  the  Durham,  or  short-horn 
cattle — is  the  Spanish  Merino.  Small  bands  of  Cots- 
wold,  Southdown,  Leicestershire,  and  Shropshire 
have  been  imported,  but  not  extensively.  Sheep 
bred  exclusively  for  mutton,  or,  to  speak  generally, 
"  short- wool  sheep,"  will  be  in  but  little  favor  until 
the  State  becomes  more  densely  settled,  and  farmers 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  a  few  head  upon 
their  meadows  and  in  close  proximity  to  their  barns. 

Swine. — The  raising  of  swine  in  California,  up  to 
within  a  few  years  past,  was  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness, enormous  quantities  of  pork  being  consumed 
by  the  Chinese,  and  the  demand  for  cured  meats 
makes  them  a  most  merchantable  article  of  trade. 

Bacon  is  a  staple  diet  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California,  and  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds local  production,  the  importation  of  hams, 
sides,  etc.,  being  an  important  item  against  the 
State  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

Going  back  a  period  of  five  years,  this  industry 
was  extremely  profitable,  as  hogs  on  foot  commanded 
from  five  to  eight  cents  the  year  round,  according 
to  quality,  season,  and  demand;  but  not  unlike  other 
agricultural  interests,  prices  have  slumped  to  from 
two  to  five  cents,  and  at  the  latter  figure  there  is 
good  money  in  hogs  yet. 

The  Berkshire  seems  to  be  the  standard  breed,  as 
four  out  of  five  breeders  make  their  selection  of  this 
class  of  young  stock,  although  the  Essex,  Poland 
China.  Duroc  or  Jersey  Reds  all  have  their  peculiar 
followers.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  importing  from  five 
to  six  hundred  cars  per  year  of  cured  meats,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  hog  industry  in  California  at  the 
present  writing.  With  ample  facilities  to  grow  the 
most  fattening  food,  and  fields  of  green  forage  in  the 
shape  of  alfalfa,  roots,  etc.,  no  business  offers  such 
inviting  inducements  as  the  systematic  breeding  of 
hogs  for  the  market  uses. 

O&ncVmiOn.^A  have  only  alluded  to  the  most  prom- 
inent descriptions  of  live  stock  which  are  being  bred 
in  California,  and  this  State's  adaptability  for  stock 
raising.  Something  might  be  said  of  the  breeding 
of  mutes,  which,  during  the  season  of  demand,  were 
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extensively  bred.  Heavy  sums  were  paid  for  im- 
ported jacks,  and  a  spirit  of  rivalry  existed  among 
breeders  as  to  who  should  produce  the  largest  and 
best-formed  animals. 

Likewise,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Angora 
goat  interest — a  somewhat  important  one,  as  it 
seems  to  utilize  wild,  inaccessible  land,  otherwise 
without  value.  The  grade  kids  are  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  and  the  skin  of  the  goat  is  tanned  and 
made  into  gloves,  furnishing  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

Diseases  so  disastrous  to  cattle  and  horses  east  of 
the  Rockies  are  almost  unknown  here.  All  branches 
of  the  industry  are  conducted  upon  an  intelligent 
basis,  and  earnest  have  been  the  efforts  to  breed  up 
and  improve  every  description  of  stock. 

California  can  boast  of  the  most  extensive  breed- 
ing farms  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
State  pride  in  this  particular  prevails  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  during  our  ascendancy  to  supremacy 
each  new  triumph  was  hailed  with  joyful  delight. 

With  such  energy  as  we  have  already  shown  in 
this  line,  who  can  doubt  that  California  will  continue 
to  keep  her  prominence,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent stagnation,  as  one  of  the  leading  stock-produc- 
ing States  of  the  Union? 

THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 


By  Claus  Spbeckels,  Esq.,  in  "California,  the  Land  of  Promise." 
just  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade." 

Exactly  150  years  ago  the  first  experiments  in 
extracting  sugar  from  beet  roots  were  made  by  a 
German  scientist  named  Margraff,  who  prophesied 
that  Europe  would  find  in  the  beet  the  basis  of  a  new 
industry.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  immense  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  at  the  present  day 
attests  the  correctness  of  Margraff 's  forecast.  When 
this  discovery  was  first  made  the  beet  contained  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  sugar  ;  to-day,  in  California, 
it  contains  fifteen  per  cent. 

No  sooner  did  man  discover  the  latent  value  in  the 
plant  than  the  plant  rewarded  him  by  doubling  and 
then  trebling  the  cherished  characteristic.  The  beets 
themselves  became  sugar  makers  and  repaid  abund- 
antly whatever  labor  was  expended  upon  them. 

The  great  importance  of  this  growing  industry  to 
California  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  a  survey  of 
the  facts. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  its  infancy.  The  three 
factories  now  in  operation  at  Watsonville,  Chino  and 
Alvarado  produced  last  season  35,000  tons  of  sugar — 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  half  the  requirements 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Two  other  factories  are  now 
in  course  of  construction,  one  at  Alamitos,  another 
at  Salinas.  When  these  are  completed  the  supply 
will  exceed  100,000  tons.  Large  as  this  quantity  is, 
it  is  small  compared  with  the  possible  production  in 
California,  as  there  are  750,000  acres  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets.  Allowing  for 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  about  200,000  acres  would 
be  available  each  season,  capable  of  producing  2,500,- 
000  tons  of  beets  and  350,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Last  year  the  United  States  imported  over 
$90,000,000  worth  of  sugar. 

The  successful  development  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry in  various  sections  of  the  country  has  demon- 
strated beyond  dispute  the  ability  of  the  nation  to 
produce  all  the  sugar  it  needs.  The  same  process 
will  be  repeated  on  this  continent  that  has  taken 
place  in  Europe — the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  will 
become  less  and  less,  as  the  development  of  the  beet 
industry  enlarges.  The  entire  annual  production  of 
cane  sugar  throughout  the  world  is  now  less  than 
3,000,000  tons,  whereas  Europe  produces  nearly 
5,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar.  Thus  the  sugar  trade 
has  been  almost  entirely  revolutionized  in  the  old 
world,  and  it  soon  will  be  in  the  new. 

As  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
about  2,000,000  tons,  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the 
development  of  the  home  industries. 

Many  sections  of  the  country  are  well  adapted  for 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  but  California  surpasses 
all  other  States  in  possessing  a  combination  of  all 
the  conditions  suitable  to  the  industry — whether  as 
regards  soil  or  climate.  The  length  of  the  season 
enables  the  beets  to  ripen  and  the  crop  to  be  har- 
vested earlier  than  elsewhere,  an  advantage  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  The  mildness  of 
the  winters  on  our  coast  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
store  the  beets  in  silos,  an  item  of  expense  that  must 
be  incurred  wherever  the  winters  are  severe. 

The  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  California  in 
beet  raising  is  to  be  found  in  the  beet  itself.  Com- 
parative statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  sac- 
charine is  greater  in  the  beets  grown  here  than  in 
any  other  locality,  whether  in  America  or  Europe. 
The  plant  itself  becomes  a  more  active  worker,  and 
extracts  more  sngar  from  Californian  soil  and  sun- 
shine than  it  does  elsewhere. 

Taking  the  actual  results  of  an  entire  season's 
operation  at  Chino,  the  average  yield  of  raw  sugar 
exceeded  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets  supplied 
to  the  factory,  whereas  in  most  other  States  the 
yield  rarely  exceeds  13  per  cent. 

This  State  needs  men  who  are  willing  to  work  on 


farms,  and  there  is  no  better  field  than  in  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar  beets.  Given  the  necessary  care  in  cul- 
tivation, there  is  an  assured  market  for  all  the  beets 
that  may  be  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sugar  fac- 
tory. Contracts  are  made  which  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  $4  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory. 

Land  adapted  to  sugar-beet  growing  will  average 
fourteen  or  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  from  which  the 
farmer  will  realize  about  $60.  The  cost  varies  with 
varying  conditions  and  localities,  but  will  in  general 
range  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre.  The  farmer  will 
thus  net  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  on  his  crop.  No 
grain  crop  can  be  compared  with  the  sugar  beet  for 
results.  A  single  example  will  suffice  to  show  this. 
A  particular  tract  of  225  acres  planted  to  barley 
returned  $12.75  per  acre,  but  when  plauted  to  beets 
netted  $59.33. 

Last  season's  operations  at  Watsonville  show  an 
average  of  $56.24  per  acre,  gross  returns,  on  the 
whole  crop  of  over  150,000  tons.  The  average  tons 
raised  to  the  acre  were  slightly  in  excess  of  four- 
teen, and  the  price  paid  $4  per  ton.  The  sugar  pro- 
duced amounted  to  nearly  20,000  tons. 

When  the  factory  at  Salinas  is  completed  next 
year  we  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  product  of  30,000 
acres.  This  area  under  beet  .cultivation  will  entail 
an  expense  of  $22  per  acre  for  labor  and  seed,  ag- 
gregating $660,000.  Sown  in  grain,  the  outlay  would 
be  under  $160,000.  The  factory  will  have  a  capacity 
for  crushiug  3000  tons  of  beets  and  turning  out  500 
tons  of  sugar  daily.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  produc- 
tion of  60,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  working  season 
of  five  months.  When  in  full  operation  the  daily 
disbursements  will  amount  to  $12,000  for  beets  and 
$5,000  for  labor  and  operating  expenses — a  total 
outlay  for  the  season  of  fully  $2,000,000. 

No  better  field  for  .colonization  was  ever  offered 
than  California  offers  through  her  beet-sugar  indus- 
try. For  many  years  to  come  its  expansion  is  as- 
sured— the  market  is  constant  and  reliable — the  prof- 
its are  good.  One  thing  is  necessary — union.  The 
co-operation  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  agricul- 
turist is  essential  to  success,  and  the  heartier  the 
co-operation  the  greater  the  success.  The  factory 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  community — the  beet  fields  and 
the  various  allied  industries  are  grouped  around  it. 
The  farmer  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  his  crop 
of  beets,  but  that  crop  is  certain  of  an  adequate 
return.  Parties  of  colonists  would,  therefore,  find 
one  element  of  success  permanently  present  as  soon 
as  the  acreage  plauted  to  beets  was  large  enough 
to  warraut  the  erection  of  a  factory.  This  capital 
is  ready  to  do  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

Plans  are  now  being  carried  out  in  this  State 
whereby  large  numbers  of  unemployed  men  will  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  comfortable  living,  and,  if  indus- 
trious, acquire  homes  of  their  own. 

The  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  this  effort 
to  aid  those  who  were  unable  to  aid  themselves 
abundantly  proves  the  certainty  of  success  which 
awaits  those  who  come  to  this  State,  possessing  such 
means  as  will  enable  them  to  take  up  land  in  beet- 
raising  districts,  and  who  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute their  intelligent  labor  to  the  development  of 
the  industry. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing and  profits  derived  from  a  beet  farm  located  near 
San  Juan,  California  : 


Cost 

Total  cost  per 
acre. 


EXPENSES. 

Rent  of  238  acres  at  $7  per  acre  

First  plowing  $340  00) 

Second  plowing   396  65  - 

Cultivating  and  harrowing   500  00) 

Sowing — labor   85  00  I 

Use  of  drill   28  80  / 

Seed,  2830  pounds  at  10  cents  

Thinning,  1100  days  at  II  

Cultivating  and  weed  cutting,  one  man  and 

two  horses,  thirty  days  at  $3  1 

Plowing  out,  one  man  and  team,  ninety-fire 

days  at  83  

Topping  and  loading  into  wagons,  1335.3  days 

at  SI  

Hauling  three  miles  to  switch,  at  50  cents 

per  ton   

Freight  on  railroad  to  factory  

Cost  of  knives  and  hoes  

Interest  


1,666  00  $  7  00 

1,236  65  5  19 

113  80  49 

283  00  1  19 

1,100  00  4  62 

90  00  38 

285  00  1  19 

1.335  30  5  61 

2,225  50  9  35 

2,225  5"  9  35 

20  CO  09 

30O  00  1  26 


Cost 
per 
ton. 
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Total  expenses   $10,880  75  $45  72  $2  44 

INCOME. 

4,451,275  tons  of  beets,  at  $4  |  $17,817  22  $74  86|$4  00 


Sale  of  beet  tops. 
Total  income 


200  00  84  04 
i,017  22  $75  70  $4  04 


Net  profit   $7,136  47  $29  98  $1  60 


ten 


Cost  of  labor  done  by  farmers  is  estimated  at  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages. 

Nature  of  soil — Deep,  sandy  loam,  on  banks  of  San 
Benito  river,  not  subject  to  overflow. 

Previous  crops — Pasture  for  seven  years. 

First  plowing — In  November,  six  inches  deep. 

Second  plowing — In   February   and  March, 
inches  deep. 

Commenced  sowing — May  1,  1896. 

Finished  sowing — June  3,  1896. 

Commenced  harvest — September  8,  1896. 

Finished  harvest — January  19,  1897. 

Yield  of  beets— 18.70  tons  per  acre. 

Rainfall  for  1895-96—22.05  inches. 

Average  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre — 10. 


Number  of  acres  resown — 50. 
Fertilizers  used — None. 

In  view  of  the  new  era  that  is  opening  for  Califor- 
nia, may  we  not  look  for  such  genuine  prosperity  in 
field,  in  farm,  and  in  factory,  that  all  eyes  will  be 
turned  to  this  western  edge  of  the  world? 

California  is  strong  enough  to  stand  erect,  and 
does  not  need  to  make  her  obeisance  toward  the 
East,  although  she  holds  out  a  friendly  hand  across 
the  Sierra.  Confident  that  her  welfare  is  based 
upon  the  freedom  of  her  people,  her  public-spirited 
citizens  will  watch  over  it,  and  will  seek  to 
strengthen  every  industry  that  contributes  to  its 
preservation. 

And  whether  a  man's  material  stake  in  his  country 
be  large  or  small — whether  he  has  built  up  great  in- 
dustries or  filled  a  simple  task — the  results  will  be 
permanent  and  beneficent  if  each  can  look  upon  his 
work  in  the  spirit  shown  in  Millet's  picture  of  "The 
Angelus,"  where  the  laborers  rest  from  their  toil 
while  the  church  bell  peals. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Wool  and    Wool    Husbandry   in  California. 


By  John  H.  Wise  of  San  Francisco  in  State  Board  of  Trade's  new 
publication  "  California,  the  Land  of  Promise." 

In  the  infancy  of  California's  statehood  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  wool  and  sheep  industry,  which 
has,  since  1850,  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Cali- 
fornia is  nearly  the  largest  wool  producing  State  in 
the  Union. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1855,  to  which  we  can  trace 
authentic  statistical  records,  we  find  that  California 
produced  about  175,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  after  a 
period  of  twenty  years  this  industry  has  been  so 
carefully  fostered  and  developed  that,  in  1876,  the 
State  of  California  produced  nearly  57,000,000  pounds 
of  wool. 

Since  1876  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
production  of  wool  until  last  year,  when  the  clip  of 
California  amounted  to  about  30,000,000  pounds.  All 
of  this  marvelous  and  rapid  development  was  not 
alone  due  to  the  profit  attached  to  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  the  growing  of  wool,  but  to  the  mildness 
of  our  climate,  the  abundance  of  ranges,  and  the 
richness  of  pasturage. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  when  California 
had  a  small  population,  there  was  a  mere  handful  of 
sheep,  which  came  mostly  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
territories,  yielding  a  very  poor  and  coarse  quality 
of  wool. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  heavy  immi- 
gration which  was  attracted  to  California  by  the 
mining  excitement,  came  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural and  live  stock  interests. 

The  pioneer  sheep— so  to  speak — were  very  poor 
in  quality,  both  as  to  mutton  and  wool,  but  as  Cali- 
fornia increased  in  population  the  sheep  industry 
grew  large  and  more  important,  and  the  breed  of 
live  stock  and  wool  was  continually  refined,  and 
consequently  we  find  that  in  a  period  of  ten  years — 
from  1854  to  1864 — the  clip  of  California  increased 
from  175,000  pounds  to  nearly  8,000,000,  and,  in 
addition,  the  grade  of  sheep  and  wool  was  greatly 
improved  in  quality. 

From  1864  to  1874  the  production  of  wool  had 
grown  from  8,000,000  pounds  to  nearly  40,000,000, 
and  from  1874  to  1876  there  were  a  further  increase 
of  17,000,000  pounds,  making  a  total  of  56,000,000 
pounds,  which  was  the  maximum  production  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  foundation  of  the  wool  industry. 

No  industry  has  been  more  profitable  in  this  State 
than  that  of  sheep,  and  its  satisfactory  results  are 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  immense  production  of 
wool  and  the  enormous  number  of  sheep  which  are 
now  feeding  on  our  ranges. 

Although  the  woolgrowers  raised  many  millions  of 
pounds  more  wool  in  1876  than  they  do  to-day,  this 
shrinkage  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  lands  is  so  great  for  cereals  and  fruits 
that  the  illimitable  abundance  of  free  range  which 
was  accessible  to  the  grower  in  1876  is  to-day  ab- 
sorbed by  the  farmer  and  orchardist;  in  other  words, 
the  character  of  the  industry  is  changing,  and  must 
change,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  agricultural  interests. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  sheepmen  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  entire  State  for  grazing  purposes,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  growers  to  run  as  high  as 
30,000  to  40,000  head  of  sheep,  and  this  was  possible 
on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  range; 
neither  was  it  considered  more  than  ordinary  for  a 
woolgrower  to  own  a  band  of  four  or  five  thousand. 
In  those  days,  when  pastoral  interests  were  para- 
mount, sheep  and  wool  commanded  high  prices,  and 
large  fortunes  were  the  results.  Many  of  the  richest 
men  in  California  to-day  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
wealth  in  the  sheep  business,  and  the  opportunity 
which  it  gave  them  to  study  and  learn  the  value  of 
lands  in  California. 

As  California  grew  older  and  enlarged  its  agricul- 
tural interests,  live  stock  shrank  in  number,  and 
large  owners  either  went  out  of  the  business  or 
transferred  their  stock  to  territorial  lands,  where 
range  was  cheaper  and  admitted  larger  bands. 

To-day,  however,  California  is  one  of  the  largest 
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wool-producing  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  profit,  both  in  wool  and  mutton,  are  as 
plentiful  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Although  there  are  less  sheep  in  California  now 
than  in  former  years,  there  are  ample  means_to 
duplicate  the  number  which  the  State  had  in  1876, 
because  live  stock  no  longer  depends  upon  the  pre- 
carious chances  of  dry  season,  but  has  a  continuous 
source  of  reliance  in  its  lands  that  are  made  fertile 
and  productive  by  irrigation. 

Our  sheep  and  wool  to-day  have  been  somewhat 
crippled  by  an  unusual  decline  in  value  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  as  a  consequence  many  growers  have 
gone  out  of  the  business,  and  the  product  has  been 
curtailed  almost  10,000,000  pounds;  but  with  the 
improvement  which  is  bound  to  come  through  proper 
protective  legislation,  this  industry  will  revive  and 
be  once  again  profitable;  and  our  flocks  and  produc- 
tion of  wool  will  materially  increase. 

The  mild  and  equable  climate  of  California  makes 
the  raising  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
sheep,  peculiarly  profitable  and  satisfactory.  The 
sheep  can  be  herded  in  bands  of  about  2000,  and  the 
losses  of  stock  only  result  from  natural  causes,  and 
by  reason  of  severities  of  climate.  As  a  rule  the 
growers  clip  their  sheep  twice  a  year,  spring  and 
fall,  and  the  average  product  of  a  well-bred  sheep  is 
about  ten  pounds  of  wool,  yielding,  until  recent  years, 
a  revenue  of  about  one  dollar  a  head.  This  income 
from  the  wool  was  calculated  to  pay  more  than  all  of 
the  expenses  of  running  the  sheep,  and  that  which 
was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  mutton  was  safely 
considered  profit.  In  a  former  condition  of  the  wool 
business,  mutton  sheep  generally  commanded  from 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  head.  Higher  prices  have  been  obtained 
through  exceptional  circumstances,  but  these  values 
were  general. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  chapter  to  discuss  the 
wool  situation  in  California  to-day,  because  the  tariff 
conditions  have  been  such  as  not  to  make  wool  any 
more  profitable  here  than  elsewhere;  but  with  the 
readjustment  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government, 
the  industry  will  be  rehabilitated,  and  California 
offers  more  brilliant  opportunities  to  stockmen  who 
are  interested  in  sheep  and  wool  culture  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union;  but  by  growers  already 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  those  who  intend  to 
embark  in  it,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  general  absorption  of 
all  available  range  lands,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  future  woolgrowers  of  the  State  to  run  their 
sheep  in  smaller  bands,  not  to  exceed  400  or  500,  to  aim 
always  a  perfection  of  the  grade  of  the  sheep  and 
the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  to  run  sheep  in  connection 
with  some  agricultural  enterprise.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is 
capable  of  such  a  variety  of  production  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  the  new  farmer  must  in  order  to  make 
a  success,  diversify  his  crops,  he  can  easily  support 
a  few  hundred  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool  purposes, 
thereby  adding  to  his  own  profit  as  well  as  increasing 
the  production  and  quality  of  wool  in  this  State. 

California's  facilities  for  irrigation  insure  immense 
advantages  over  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  sheep  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  California  on 
a  larger  and  more  successful  scale  than  now  prevails 
in  this  State. 

By  the  disintegration  of  large  bands  into  small 
ones,  and  the  adoption  of  the  industry  by  every 
farmer  in  the  State,  we  will  have  an  immensely  in- 
creased production  and  a  refined  quality  of  wool 
that  will  always  command  the  highest  price  in  the 
market  and  yield  an  ample  and  satisfactory  revenue 
to  those  who  follow  the  industry. 

To-day  California  supports  3,000,000  sheep  on  her 
ranges,  worth  over  $6,000,000.  We  produced  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool,  that  will  yield  an  income  to 
the  growers  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  as  the  price  of 
wool  approaches  its  former  value  our  sheep  will 
multiply  in  number  and  our  production  of  wool  will 
naturally  become  much  larger. 

During  the  depression  which  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years,  Cali- 
fornia lands,  in  common  with  others,  have  declined 
in  value.  Investors  can  locate  in  California  very 
cheaply  to-day,  and  embark  in  the  sheep  business, 
which  in  a  short  time  will  yield  handsome  returns. 
The  record  of  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  who  have  conducted  it  conservatively 
and  economically,  has  been  one  of  continuous  pros- 
perity, and  the  same  opportunities  are  offered  to-day 
as  were  enjoyed  years  ago  by  the  pioneers  in  the 
industry,  but  the  modern  demands  of  the  business 
call  for  constant  improvement,  and  the  State  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  if  the  grower  who  owns  the 
sheep  will  furnish  the  time  and  labor. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Winter  Feed  and  Silage. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  oats  and  peas  com- 
bination for  winter  growth  in  the  San  Joaquin,  either 
for  winter  feeding,  when  alfalfa  is  dormant,  or  for 
silage  for  summer  use.  Eastern  people  grow  the 
combine  in  the  summer,  instead  of  the  winter,  but 


their  conclusions  as  to  its  feeding  value  are  perti- 
nent. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  Cornell  University  the 
oats  and  peas  forage  is  placed  next  to  fodder  corn, 
and  rated  a  very  close  second,  too.    They  say: 

In  the  two  years  in  which  we  have  been  conducting 
experiments  in  the  production  of  forage,  this  com- 
bination has  proven  itself  well  worthy  of  a  place  on 
every  farm  where  stock  is  kept.  It  is  valuable  either 
for  pasture,  for  cutting  as  a  soiling  crop,  or  when 
allowed  to  mature  it  may  be  cured  for  hay,  making  a 
most  valuable  article.  When  planted  in  succession 
of  about  two  weeks,  a  succession  of  highly  nutritious 
forage  is  produced,  which  is  greatly  relished  by  stock. 
If  a  more  general  use  was  made  of  oats  and  peas,  it 
would  greatly  decrease  the  expense  of  the  production 
of  milk  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  cattle  and  econo- 
mize land  very  materially.  A  highly  nutritious  for- 
age would  be  obtained,  rich  in  protein  and  furnishing 
nearly  a  balanced  ration  for  milch  cows.  A  large 
amount  can  be  produced  per  acre.  A  slight  freeze 
does  not  affect  it. 

Preparation  of  Soil  for  Oats  and  Peas. — This  crop 
loves  a  mellow,  loamy  soil,  but  will  grow  fairly  well 
on  soils  ranging  between  heavy  clay  and  sand  and 
produce  liberal  returns.  For  early  forage,  land 
should  be  selected  which  is  moderately  open  and  por- 
ous, so  that  the  plowing  may  be  done  early.  Those 
soils  containing  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of 
clay  can  better  be  used  where  late  forage  is  desired. 
Land  should  be  plowed  deep. 

Method  of  Seeding. — While  the  land  is  still  rough  as 
left  by  the  plow,  the  peas  should  be  sown  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre.  Then  the 
harrow  should  be  used  and  the  land  thoroughly  fitted 
and  fined  for  oats.  This  fitting  will  cover  the  peas 
deeply  and  well,  and  it  is  to  secure  this  deep  covering 
that  the  peas  are  sown  directly  after  the  plow.  Oats 
may  then  be  sown  broadcast  or  drilled  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  using  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  somewhat  porous,  sandy  or 
gravelly,  the  roller  may  follow  the  seeding.  But 
should  there  be  a  somewhat  large  per  cent  of  clay  in 
the  soil,  then  the  rolling  would  better  be  deferred 
until  the  young  plants  are  2  to  3  inches  high,  when 
the  roller  can  be  used  without  danger  of  producing 
injurious  soil  conditions  due  to  packing. 

Comparative  Value. — Tables  of  analyses  and  com- 
putation show  the  following  estimated  value  per 
acre  calculated  on  dry  matter: 

Oats  and  Peas  $63  11 

Oats  "   57  99 

Barley  and  Oats   43  39 

Barley   31  99 

The  oats  and  peas  are  relatively  rich  in  protein 
and  ash  elements.  The  protein  is  the  most  costly 
constituent  which  the  New  York  feeder  is  called 
upon  to  provide,  and  it  is  this  constituent  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  ration.  The  ash  con- 
stituent of  a  fodder  is  usually  passed  over  without 
any  comment,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  all 
fodders  contain  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
animal  economy.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  based 
upon  fact.  The  ash  element  of  the  fodder  enters  into 
the  building  up  of  the  frame  work  of  the  body,  the 
skeleton,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
mineral  or  ash  material  be  present  in  liberal  quanti- 
ties. Oats  and  peas  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of 
ash  than  any  of  the  other  forage  crops  grown  by  us, 
and  the  importance  of  this,  while  not  definitely  known, 
is  real  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 


How  the  Dairymen  Won  in  Illinois. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Illinois  dairy  legis- 
lation which  promised  to  drive  the  butterine  makers 
out  of  their  strongholds.  How  the  dairymen  can 
enforce  a  righteous  cause  by  united  effort  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  history  of  this  legislation.  The  Prairie 
Farmer  says  that  there  were  probably  150,000  farm- 
ers in  Illinois  who  are  directly  interested  in  this  law. 
Most  of  them  did  something  to  influence  its  passage 
through  the  general  assembly.  They  were  welded 
into  an  organization  greater,  probably,  both  numeri- 
cally and  politically,  than  any  other  organization 
ever  formed  to  influence  state  legislation.  The  600 
creameries  in  the  state  made  a  nucleus.  Each  of 
these  creameries  has  on  an  average  100  patrons 
among  the  farmers.  The  farmer  is  paid  for  his  milk 
each  month  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling  price  of  but- 
ter. Each  of  these  60,000  farmers  straightway  be- 
came interested  actively  in  a  measure  intended  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk.  Besides  these  were  the 
farmers  who  worked  up  their  own  milk  into  butter, 
and  they  were  organized  in  turn  by  the  creamery 
farmers.  The  National  Dairy  Union  and  Chicago 
commission  men  took  charge  of  the  movement, 
planned  the  fight  and  supplied  the  ammunition. 
While  the  bill  was  before  the  general  assembly  these 
thousand  of  farmers  kept  up  a  continual  bombard- 
ment of  their  representatives  and  senators  by  let- 
ter and  telegram  prophesying  all  sorts  of  political 
retribution  if  the  bill  were  not  passed.  This  plan  of 
campaign  was  so  successful  that  thirty-four  out  of 
the  thirty-five  senators  from  the  country  and  all  but 
three  country  representatives  voted  for  the  bill. 

The  dairymen  continued  their  fight  up  to  the  very 
last  day.    Governer  Tanner  received  at  least  3000 


telegrams  and  five  times  that  many  letters  and  postaL 
cars  urging  him  to  sign  the  measure.  Political 
pressure  of  the  strongest  character  was  brought  to 
bear  on  him  from  the  country  districts. 
The  text  of  the  main  features  of  it  follows: 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  general  assembly, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  every  article,  sub- 
stitute or  compound  other  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced from  pure  milk  or  cream  therefrom,  made  in 
the  semblance  of  butter  and  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  butter  made  from  pure  milk  or  its 
cream,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  imitation  butter; 

Provided,  That  the  use  of  salt  and  harmless  color- 
ing matter  for  coloring  the  product  of  pure  milk  or 
cream  shall  not  be  construed  to  render  such  product 
an  imitation. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with 
annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever,  any  sub- 
stance designed  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  whereby 
such  substitute  or  product  so  colored  or  compounded 
shall  be  made  to  resemble  butter,  the  product  of  the 
dairy. 

No  person  shall  combine  any  animal  fat  or  vegeta- 
ble oil  or  other  substance  with  butter  or  combined 
therewith  or  with  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil,  or  com 
bination  of  the  two,  or  with  either  one,  any  other 
substance  or  substances,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  imparting  thereto  a  yellow  color  or  any 
shade  of  yellow  so  that  such  substitute  shall  resem- 
ble yellow  or  such  shade  of  genuine  yellow  butter, 
nor  introduce  any  such  coloring  matter  or  such  sub- 
stance or  substances  into  any  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  same  is  composed. 

Provided,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  salt,  rennet  and  harmless  color- 
ing matter  for  coloring  the  products  of  pure  milk,  or 
cream  from  the  same. 

No  person  shall,  by  himself,  his  agents  or  em- 
ployes, produce  or  manufacture  any  substance  in 
imitation  or  resemblance  of  natural  butter,  nor  sell, 
nor  keep  for  sale,  nor  offer  for  sale  any  imitation 
butter,  made  or  manufactured,  compounded  or  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  this  section,  whether  such  imi- 
tation butter  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state 
or  elsewhere. 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale,  under  the  regulations  herein- 
after provided,  or  substances  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  butter  and  not  manufactured  or 
colored  as  herein  prohibited. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  lawfully  manufactures 
any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  shall  mark  by  branding,  stamping  or  stencil- 
ing upon  the  top  and  side  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box  or 
other  package  in  which  said  article  shall  be  kept  and 
in  which  it  shall  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it 
is  produced,  in  a  clear  and  durable  manner,  in  the 
English  language,  the  word  "  oleomargarine,"  or  the 
word  "butterine,"  or  the  words  "substitute  for 
butter,"  or  the  words  "imitation  butter,"  in  printed 
letters  in  plain,  Roman  type,  each  of  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  |  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  imitation  butter  without  informing  the  pur- 
chaser thereof,  or  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
the  same  is  offered  for  sale,  that  the  substance  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  is  imitation  butter. 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  procedure  shall  be  taken  against  vio- 
lators of  sections  2  and  3,  which  are  practically  the 
main  points  in  the  measure.  The  tenth  section  pro- 
vides the  penalty  for  violators  of  the  act  and  places 
it  at  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  for  each  offense,  or  by  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


Bogus  Bluestone. 


And  now  it  seems  we  have  to  look  out  or  we  will 
get  swindled  on  bluestone.  Just  as  soon  as  orchard 
use  creates  a  large  demand  for  things  the  debaser 
starts  his  dirt  mills.  It  was  thus  with  soap,  caustic 
soda,  Paris  green  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fruit  grow- 
er's supplies,  until  we  can't  trust  even  bluestone,  as 
the  following  timely  letter  shows: 

To  the  Editor:— In  purchasing  bluestone  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Bordeaux  mixture,  I  have  this  year  come  across  quite 
a  number  of  samples  which,  when  mixed  with  lime,  form  an 
olive  green  or  dirty  brown-colored  solution  instead  of  the 
usual  pale  blue  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  have  rejected  such 
samples,  but  thinking  that  I  was  possibly  wrong  in  so  doing,  I 
sent  a  piece  to  the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Ber- 
keley. It  is  reported  on  as  containing  about  15  per  cent  of 
iron  sulphate,  of  consequently  decreased  value  as  a  fungicide, 
and  not  to  be  recommended  for  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Knowing  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used,  which 
cannot  be  isolated  ones,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  ask 
you  to  make  this  public.  Spraying  trees  is  not  usually  under- 
taken as  a  recreation,  and  the  more  effectively  it  is  done  the 
better.  1  Henkv  M.  Gekkard. 

Skyland,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

Nature  provides  a  series  of  hooks  on  the  front  edge 
of  the  hind  wings  of  insects,  each  hook  fitting  into  a 
groove  on  the  hind  edge  of  a  front  wing.  The  front 
and  hind  wings  are  thus  fastened  together  on  each 
side  while  the  insect  is  flying,  and  are  unfastened  at 
other  times.  This  explains  why  you  have  occasionally 
noticed  one  of  the  species  flying,  apparently  with  two 
wings,  and  have  seen  him  display  four  upon  alighting. 
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Courage. 

Because  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 

And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 
Blind  me  with  burning  tears,  but  look  be- 
yond 

Its  tumult  and  its  strife. 

Because  1  lift  my  head  above  the  mist, 
When  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes 
blow, 

By  every  rav  and  every  raindrop  kissed 
That  God's  love  doth  bestow. 

Think  you  1  find  no  bitterness  at  all  I 
No  burden  to  be  borne,   like  Christian's 
pack? 

Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ( 

Why  should  1  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve, 
To  cure  myself  and  all  who  love  me  I    Nay  I 

A  thousand  times  more  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears 
Kept  bravely  back  He  makes  a  rainbow 
shine, 

Grateful,  I  take  his  slightest  gift,  no  fear, 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  clouds  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds 
are  past- 
One  golden  ray  redeems  a  weary  year; 

Patient  1  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  with  chiding.   Let  me  be ; 

1  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end  ; 
I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness— me 

The  powers  of  light  befriend. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


Some  Time. 


Last  night,  my  darling,  as  you  slept, 

I  thought  I  heard  you  sigh, 
And  to  your  little  crib  I  crept, 

And  watched  a  space  thereby  ; 
And  then  I  stooped  and  kissed  your  brow, 

For,  oh  !  I  love  you  so— 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Some  time  when,  in  a  darkened  place 

Where  others  come  to  weep, 
Your  eyes  shall  look  upon  a  face 

Calm  in  eternal  sleep, 
The  voiceless  lips,  the  wrinkled  brow, 

The  patient  smile  shall  show — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Look  backward,  then,  into  the  years, 

And  see  me  here  to-night. 
See,  oh,  my  darling,  how  my  tears 

Are  falling  as  I  write: 
And  feel  once  more  upon  your  brow 

The  kiss  of  long  ago — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 


On  Rose  Day. 


"I  do  believe  this  is  rose  day,"  said 
Infant,  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the 
veranda,  in  delight. 

"I  know  it's  soap-boiling  day,"  as- 
serted her  twin  sister,  who  had  been 
baptized  Marilla  Victoria  when  she  was 
baptized  Infanta  Isabella,  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  She  was  slender,  blue- 
eyed  and  smooth-skinned,  so  smooth 
that  wrinkles  could  scarcely  make 
their  indentation.  And  it  never  ceased 
to  be  appropriate  for  her  to  wear  her 
hair  in  a  braid  down  her  back,  tied 
with  ribbon  the  color  of  the  dress  she 
wore.  She  scampered  over  a  fence 
and  swung  in  the  cherry  trees.  Her 
long,  tranced  girlhood  never  ended,  and 
the  slow  life  of  the  farm,  simple  as 
grass  and  wholesome  as  new  milk,  kept 
up  the  illusion  that  time  was  eternity. 
In  their  neighborhood  these  twins  had 
been  the  Baldwin  girls  when  they  first 
toddled  into  meeting,  when  they  went 
off  to  be  educated  at  an  expensive 
school,  when  they  came  back  to  paint 
and  to  play  on  a  grand  piano,  when 
their  parents  died  and  they  took  charge 
of  the  farm ;  and  the  Baldwin  girls 
would  probably  be  their  title  when 
they  should  become  contemporary  with 
all  living  grandmothers. 

Though  Rilla  had  the  same  fair 
complexion  and  comely  make  as  her 
sister,  a  deadly  drop  of  acid  had  been 
added  to  her  nature.  Her  shoulders 
were  bent.  She  loved  to  hear  people 
talked  about,  and  to  lift  the  corners  of 
her  nose  with  scorn.  These  traits  made 
Rilla  an  uncomfortable  housemate,  es- 
pecially in  winter  when  the  twins  were 
snowed  in  with  their  books  and  trim 
housekeeping.  Still  Infant  loved  Rilla's 
sourness  along  with  Rilla. 

Rilla  was  very  parsimonious,  and 
felt  bound  to  distort  herself  with  aged 
gowns   and   long-hoarded   hats.  But 


Infant  felt  unhappy  in  any  color  except 
that  tint  of  gray  which  had  the  thought 
of  wine  in  it.  On  this  very  Rose  day, 
though  it  was  early  in  the  morning, 
she  wore  a  clinging  gray  dress  of  that 
light  wool  texture  called  "shally"  by 
the  dry  goods  dealer  in  Jersey  Cen- 
ter. And  a  good  background  it  would 
make  for  the  roses  Infant  could  hang 
upon  it. 

Nothing  made  Rilla  lift  the  corners 
of  her  nose  higher  than  Infant's  flower 
days.  There  was  crocus  day,  when  the 
first  flowers  broke  the  sod  and  made 
heavenly  beauty  in  the  dark  spring. 
Infant  decked  herself  with  them,  and 
put  them  on  the  dinner-table.  More 
abundantly  satisfactory,  however,  was 
the  lilac  day.  On  lilac  day  Infant 
walked  under  burdens  of  lavender 
bloom.  The  walls,  the  pictures 
breathed  lilacs.  And  at  night  she 
went  to  sleep  crushing  her  face  into 
a  nest  of  bunches,  so  that  she  had  lilac 
dreams,  and  drew  the  sweetness  into 
herself,  like  an  eastern  woman  absorb- 
ing roses. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  rose  day.  lie- 
fore  it  arrived  she  had  always  ready  a 
posy  of  poems  from  Keats,  Words- 
worth, Jean  Ingelow  and  Whittier,  and 
read  them  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  was  on  the  world.  The  Baldwin 
girls  cultivated  a  great  many  roses. 
Rilla  could  hardly  miss  from  her  rose 
water  and  home-made  attar  and  rose 
preserves  the  heaps  which  Infant  cut 
for  her  nonsense. 

There  was  not  a  nicer  day  in  the 
year  than  rose  day,  if  Rilla  would  only 
abstain  from  boiling  soap  on  that  date. 
The  sisters  had  inherited  $75,0(10 
apiece,  but  they  made  their  own  soap 
every  spring  of  refuse  fats  and  the  lye 
of  wood  ashes.  It  could  have  been 
made  cold  in  the  cellar,  if  that  way  bad 
not  been  too  easy  for  Rilla.  She  held  it 
a  movable  festival,  like  rose  day,  and 
no  one  will  ever  gauge  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  she  felt  in  calling  her 
flower-wreathed  sister  to  the  vile- 
smelling  cauldron  to  keep  the  stirrer 
going  while  she  set  about  other  duties. 

They  boiled  soap  in  a  huge  iron  ket- 
tle in  the  chip  yard.  The  blue  wood 
smoke  would  envelop  Rilla  and  her  tar- 
nished tatters  as  she  ladled  and  tested, 
until  she  looked  witch-like  to  passers 
along  the  road.  Her  unhappy  victim, 
the  slim  woman  in  gray,  with  a  rope  of 
roses  wound  spirally  around  her  from 
head  to  foot,  a  burden  of  roses  on  her 
bosom,  and  roses  thickly  studded  along 
the  band  of  her  bat,  sat  on  the  corded 
wood  as  far  as  Rilla  would  allow  from 
the  soap,  alternately  inhaling  their 
odor  and  rejecting  the  alkali  steam.  If 
Infant  had  to  stir  the  soap,  she  would 
have  a  long-handled  stirrer.  The  hot 
sun,  beating  on  the  chip-yard  and  her 
huge  hat,  smote  also  the  roses,  and 
amidst  their  dying  fragrance  she  bad 
sad  thoughts  on  the  disappointments  of 
life.  So  there  was  nothing  but  the 
morning  of  rose  day  which  Rilla  did  not 
spoil. 

But  this  fiftieth  anniversary  Infant 
felt  a  sudden  uplifting  of  courage 
within  herself  when  her  twin  an- 
nounced the  soap  orgy. 

"  My  soap  boiling  will  not  come  any 
more  on  rose  day,''  she  put  forth, 
strongly.  "And  I  think  I  will  pay 
Enos  Robb's  wife  to  make  up  my  share 
of  the  fat  and  lye  after  this,  Rilla." 

"I  would,"  said  Rilla,  sarcastically, 
"particularly  as  Enos  Robb  and  his 
wife  don't  fatten  on  us  already.  Give 
them  the  piano  and  give  them  the  best 
parlor  chairs  and  the  solid  coffee  ser- 
vice while  you  are  about  it." 

"Why,  Rilla,  I  didn't  propose  to 
give  her  my  share  of  the  soap.  It 
would  be  cheaply  got  rid  of  that  way. 
Yes,"  exclaimed  Infant,  with  sudden 
recklessness,  "I  would  rather  buy 
soap,  and  pay  out  money  to  have  the 
i  dirty  stuff  carted  off,  than  ever  smell  it 
again  while  I  live.  Let  us  make  a  new 
rule,  and  give  our  fat  and  ashes  to  the 
Robbs.  They  have  farmed  for  us  ever 
since  father  died,"  Infant  pleaded, 
"  and  whatever  you  say,  Rilla,  I  know 
you  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
them." 

"The  poorhouse  wagon  is  never  go- 
ing to  call  for  me,"  said  Rilla,  decided- 
ly. "  You  can  go  and  build  a  fire  un- 
der the  kettle,  while  I  carry  some 


more  water  to  pour  on  the  ash  hopper. 
The  lye  is  strong  enough  to  bear  up  a 
setting  of  eggs,  but  we  may  need  some 
more  a  little  weaker." 

"Rilla,  I  am  as  firm  as  the  ash  hop- 
per itself.  You  can't  shake  me  any 
more  than  you  could  our  brick  smoke- 
house. I  won't  help  make  any  more 
soap — especially  on  rose  day,"  added 
Infant  to  herself. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  make  soap," 
said  Rilla,  whitening  with  intense  dis- 
approval of  the  liberty  her  twin  pro- 
posed to  grasp.  "  You're  not  a  minor, 
and  if  you  were,  I'm  not  your  guardian. 
But  if  you  propose  to  go  by  yourself 
and  leave  me  to  myself,  we  both  know 
what  belongs  to  us,  and  it  is  easily 
done." 

This  time-worn  hint,  which  in  her 
girlhood  used  to  startle  and  distress 
Infant  so  much,  made  but  the  slightest 
impression  on  her  hearing  now,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  veranda  railing  to  look 
at  the  roses.  There  were  such  abun- 
dant stacks  of  them;  she  might  cut  and 
pile  them  into  a  pyramid  almost  as  tall 
as  herself.  Such  smooth,  sweet  tea- 
roses,  such  crimson  velvet-petaled 
Jacqueminots,  blush  and  white  so  fra- 
grant you  would  be  willing  to  drown 
yourself  in  a  sea  of  their  scent;  yellow 
roses  piercingly  delightful,  Prairie 
Queens  creeping  all  over  the  front  of 
the  house,  old  hundred-leaved  varieties, 
having  in  their  depths  a  reminder  of 
grandmother's  chests  and  long,  long 
past  days.  There  were  eighteen  dis- 
tinct families  of  roses,  each  family  a 
mighty  tribe,  marshaled  before  Infant 
on  lawn  and  on  dewy  stretch  of  garden. 

Rilla  would  not  come  to  the  embow- 
ered dinner  table  which  Infant  pre- 
pared so  carefully,  and  to  which  she 
called  her  sister  exactly  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve. 

Rose  day  never  interfered  with  In- 
fant's duties.  Her  conscience  acquitted 
her  of  shrinking.  Often  in  dead  winter- 
time, when  the  snow  was  piled  up,  and 
Enos  Robb's  family  settled  down  to  the 
enjoyment  of  colds  and  rheumatism, 
she  fed  all  the  stock  herself. 

Rilla  turned  her  back  on  Infant's  sev- 
eral approaches,  and  dipped  lye  with  a 
savagely  noisy  gourd  to  quench  In- 
fant's voice.  Slugs  and  ants  in  the 
roses,  and  even  mildew,  were  no  draw- 
back at  all  to  rose  day  compared  to 
Rilla.  Habits  of  endurance  become 
proof  armor  to  one's  sensibilities  in  the 
course  of  life,  however;  so  Infant  wan- 
dered off  and  absorbed  the  beauty  of 
the  day  almost  as  completely  as  if  she 
did  so  with  Rilla's  approval.  There  was 
tremendous  heat  over  the  meadows. 
The  huge  and  strictly- tended  garden 
was  a  world  by  itself.  Beyond  that 
stretched  their  orchard,  having  a  run 
of  clear  water  winding  through  it,  all 
thickly  tufted  along  the  margins  with 
mint. 

Tnfant  stepped  upon  the  spongy  lich- 
ens of  the  fence  and  rested  her  arms  on 
the  top  rail,  while  she  looked  along  the 
narrow  country  thoroughfare.  The 
sweet,  green  world  was  dear  enough  to 
be  pressed  in  her  arms.  Mingled  mint 
and  rose  scents  were  satisfying.  She 
did  not  expect  anything  more  unusual 
to  happen  on  this  rose  day  than  her  re- 
bellion against  Rilla  and  the  splendor  of 
the  weather. 

But  who  should  come  suddenly  riding 
along  the  road,  as  if  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  Infant,  and  meant  to  keep  it 
the  moment  she  set  her  foot  on  the  rail, 
but  the  Honorable  Truman  Condit,  who 
many  years  before  rode  as  instanta- 
neously out  of  her  sight  ?  She  knew  him 
in  a  flash,  although  his  hair  showed 
grey  around  the  ears  and  much  experi- 
ence had  added  unspeakably  to  his  per- 
sonality. He  was  on  a  Condit  horse, 
evidently  riding  around  to  look  at  his 
old  neighborhood.  There  was  a  great 
tribe  of  Condits,  all  well-to-do,  high- 
headed  people.  The  Honorable  Truman 
had  been  the  local  smart  young  man  of 
his  generation.  He  was  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature  before  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  afterward  he  went  West, 
where,  Infant  heard,  he  did  tremendous 
things. 

She  was  suddenly  conscious  that  her 
rose-studded  braid  was  not  wound  up 
in  a  decent  lump  as  she  wore  it  before 
her  class  of  young  ladies  in  Sunday 
school.    She  felt  contemptible  and  out 


of  her  place  in  the  human  procession, 
although  the  Honorable  Truman  turned 
his  horse  straight  into  the  fence  corner 
to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"Pretty  nearly  the  same  Infant 
Baldwin,"  he  remarked.  "But  I  do 
see  some  lines  on  your  face." 

"  I  suppose  I  have  vegetated  instead 
of  lived,  all  the  time  you  have  been  do- 
ing so  much,"  said  Infant. 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  been  doing  so  much." 

"  We  heard  you  had." 

"  We  means  Rilla  and  you.  And  you 
didn't  marry?" 

"  No,"  said  Infant,  feeling  it  a  sting- 
ing indignity  that  he  should  mention  it, 
after  that  courtship  so  long  ago  buried. 
He  had  married  and  reared  a  family  out 
West. 

"And  how  is  Rilla?  Is  she  as  hard 
on  you  as  she  used  to  be?" 

"Oh,  Rilla  was  never  hard  on  me. 
She  is  quite  well,  thank  you.  You're 
coming  up  to  the  house  to  make  us  a 
cail  and  take  tea,  aren't  you?" 

"  I  thought  I  would." 

Infant  looked  anxiously  at  the  west- 
ern sun.  She  hoped  Rilla  would  have 
the  cold  soap  cut  into  cakes  and  boxed, 
and  herself  bathed,  clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind  before  the  Honorable  Tru- 
man Condit  rode  up  to  the  door. 

' '  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  first, 
though,"  he  added.  "And  niy  way  is 
to  go  right  to  the  point.  Why  did  you 
never  marry?" 

"Come  to  that,"  retorted  Infant,  a 
sparkle  breaking  through  her  face, 
'  why  did  you  marry?" 

"In  the  first  place  because  you 
would  not  have  me,  and  in  the  second 
place  because  I  found  a  very  good  wife 
where  I  went.  I've  been  a  widower 
now  several  years,  and  the  boys  are 
settled.  I'm  loose  from  business  for  al- 
most the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  back 
here  to  look  at  the  old  neighborhood 
before  spending  some  years  abroad. 
Your  never  marrying  has  revived  cer- 
tain things.    Maybe  you've  forgotten." 

Among  the  other  thoughts,  Infant 
was  conscious  of  recollecting  how  often 
she  had  wished  to  go  abroad  if  only 
some  happy  friend  could  go  along  as  a 
cushion  betwixt  Rilla  and  her.  She  un- 
fastened with  a  furtive  hand  the  rose 
rope  wound  about  her,  but,  unwilling 
to  let  so  many  precious  roses  go,  gath- 
ered it  up  into  loops  on  her  arm. 

"  Did  you  ever  know,"  pursued  the 
Honorable  Truman,  "that  Rilla  told 
me  you  were  going  to  marry  one  of  the 
Pierson  boys  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  Infant  cried  out  so  suddenly 
that  the  horse  started. 

"Weren't  you  engaged  to  one  of 
them  ?  " 

"I  never  was  engaged  to  anybody 
except  you,"  she  retorted,  burning 
hotly  in  the  face;  "and  I  did  not  ad- 
mire that  experience  when  you  dropped 
me  and  went  off.  And  I  don't  yet, 
though  vou  do  lay  the  blame  on  poor 
Rilla." 

Plenty  of  time  had  Riila  for  all  the 
domestic  countermarching  she  wished 
to  perform  before  that  conference  by 
the  fence  ended.  Unusually  stirring 
were  her  tactics,  too,  for  all  the  Robbs 
were  called  up  from  the  tenant  house 
— Mrs.  Robb  to  cook  a  supper,  and  the 
young  Robbs  not  actually  farming  to 
run  on  errands. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  Enos  came 
riding  his  plow  horse  to  the  great 
barn.  He  had  turned  off  early  on  pur- 
pose to  intercept  Miss  Infant  and  find 
out  what  changes  were  to  be  made. 
Infant  hastened  up  the  orchard,  while 
the  Honorable  Truman  hastened  to  the 
same  destination  by  the  road.  She  saw 
him  leading  bis  horse  up  the  avenue, 
and  felt  impatient  at  Enos  Robb's  in- 
terruption. 

"Sudden  doin's  up  to  the  house," 
said  Enos,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "  'Pears  like 
Miss  Rilla's  made  up  her  mind  about 
Brother  Sanderson  at  last." 

"Is  Brother  Sanderson  at  the 
house  ?  "  inquired  Infant. 

"He  is,  for  a  fact,  and  the  license 
and  the  preacher  with  him.  Now  what 
I  want  to  know,  and  what  I  ought  to 
be  consulted  about,  Miss  Infant,  seeing 
how  long  I  been  here,  is  this — what's 
you  and  me  going  to  do  afterward  ?  Is 
it  an  interference  ?  " 

"Enos,"  said  Infant,  with  a  gasp, 
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"this  is  almost  as  sudden  to  me  as  it  is 
to  you.  But,  considering  Rilla's  firm 
character,  do  you  think  she  would  let 
any  person  interfere  with  her  estab- 
lished plans?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Enos,  grin- 
ning. Rilla  was  standing  before  the 
dresser  in  her  room,  arrayed  in  her 
stiffest  silk.  She  looked  with  com- 
posure upon  the  twin,  who  shut  the 
bedroom  door  and  hurried  up  to  em- 
brace her. 

"  It  was  the  best  boiling  of  soap  I 
ever  had,"  said  Rilla,  warding  the  fad- 
ing roses  away  from  her  silk. 

"  Rilla,  dear,  you  might  have  told  me 
what  you  meant  to  do  this  evening. 
But  I  am  glad  !  I  couldn't  bear  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  you  before,  but 
now  I  can." 

"  I  saw  Truman  Condit  come  into  the 
yard  with  you,"  said  Rilla.  "He's 
grown  fat.  It  must  have  agreed  with 
him  to  go  West." 

"This  has  been  a  great  rose  day, 
said  her  twin,  undoing  all  traces  of  the 
day's  festival,  and  piling  them  carefully 
in  a  waste-basket  where  they  could 
make  no  litter.  "Won't  you  let  me 
kiss  you,  Rilla?" 

The  acquiescent  nip  which  Rilla  gave 
Infant  took  up  a  world  of  forgiveness 
which  Rilla  never  felt. 

"And  do  you  think,  dear,"  Infant 
ventured,  "we'll  ever  wish  we  hadn't. 
We've  lived  so  long  with  each  other. 
Truman  Condit  and  Brother  Sanderson 
are  really  strangers  to  our  ways." 

"I  think,"  replied  Rilla  with  deci- 
sion, "Brother  Sanderson  will  never 
have  a  rose  day  while  he  lives'  on  my 
farm  ;  and  when  I  say  it  is  soap- 
boiling  day  it  will  be  soap-boiling  day, 
and  Brother  Sanderson  will  stir  the 
soap." 

Gems  of  Thought. 


our 
our 


When  we  are  aione   we  have 
thoughts  to  watch,  in  the  family 
tempers,  and  in  society  our  tongues. — 
George  Eliot. 

In  pioneer  days  people  often  followed 
paths  blazed  through  the  woods.  Fol- 
low the  paths  marked  by  the  footsteps 
of  the  godly  in  all  ages.  It  will  lead 
you  home. 

Temptations  are  crises  which  test  the 
strength  of  one's  character.  Whether 
we  stand  or  fall  at  these  crises  depends 
largely  on  what  we  are  before  the  test- 
ing comes. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  hav- 
ing received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man, 
has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellec- 
tual culture  and  development.  It  is 
my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  of  founding  an  in- 
stitution which  shall  accomplish  for 
young  women  what  our  colleges  are 
accomplishing  for  young  men. — Mat- 
thew Vassar. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with 
temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  les- 
son that  should  be  taught  them  is  to 
admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise 
of  this  virtue  alone  they  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  be  useful  members  of  society. 
It  is  true,  lectures  continually  repeated 
upon  this  subject  may  make  some  boys 
when  they  grow  up  run  into  an  extreme 
and  become  misers,  but  it  were  well 
had  we  more  misers  than  we  have 
amongst  us. — Goldsmith  Essays,  No.  7. 

We  do  not  believe  in  great  stupidity 
as  a  common  natural  gift.  Doubtless 
it  sometimes  is  so,  but,  as  seen  among 
grown-up  people,  it  is  often  artificial. 
The  bad  teacher  complains  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  a  well-known  instance 
of  a  girl  who,  at  fifteen,  was  thought 
so  stupid  that  her  father  despairingly 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  educate  her. 
This  girl  was  Elizabeth  Carter,  who 
lived  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
woman  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced.— Household  Words. 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the 
educating  of  our  children  is  that  in  our 
daughters  we  take  care  of  their  per- 
sons and  neglect  their  minds  ;  in  our 
sons,  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning 
their  minds  that  we  wholly  neglect  their 
bodies.  It  is  from  this  that  you  shall 
see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and  ad- 
mired in  all  the  assemblies  about  town, 
when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to 


come  into  a  room.  From  this  ill-man- 
agement it  arises  that  we  frequently 
observe  a  man's  life  is  half  spent  be- 
fore he  is  taken  notice  of,  and  a  woman 
in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of  fash- 
ion and  neglected. — Hughes. 

Smiles. 


"No,"  said  the  old  farmer,  in  reply 
to  the  query  of  a  summer  boarder  as 
to  how  his  son  from  college  was  getting 
on,  "  I  don't  calculate  h?'s  getting  on 
so  well.  He  was  home  t'other  day,  and 
had  on  a  colored  shirt  and  a  white  col- 
lar. I  rather  suspect  he's  behind  with 
his  washerwoman." — Harlem  Life. 

"  I  hear  that  Jenkins  had  three  sink- 
ing turns  which  terminated  fatally." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes;  he  was  drowned." — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

"It  shall  be  my  ambition,"  said  the 
young  man  who  had  finished  his  educa- 
tion and  was  ready  to  lift  the  cares  of 
business  from  the  parental  shoulders, 
"  it  shall  be  my  ambition  and  my  motto 
to  keep  the  family  name  free  from 
stain." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Tell 
Mike  to  give  you  the  whiting  and  am- 
monia, and  then  you  go  out  and  polish 
up  the  signs." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Professor  (lecturing) — Oxygen,  gen- 
tlemen, is  essential  to  all  animal  exist- 
ence; there  could  be  no  life  without  it. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  discovered 
until  a  century  ago,  when — 

Student — What  did  they  do  before  it 
was  discovered,  Professor  ? — Puck. 

Mrs.  Nuzey— I  hear  your  son  is  at 
college  ? 

Mrs.  Nurich — Well,  I  don't  know  as 
you  kin  call  it  a  college.  There's  both 
boys  an'  girls  there. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  because  Harry  wrote  home 
that  they  had  Belle  Letters  in  his 
class." 

Mamma — Don't  you  feel  well  enough 
to  go  to  school  ? 

Bobbie — No,  mamma;  I  just  feel  well 
enough  to  ride  my  bicycle. — Harper's 
Bazar. 


Popular  Science. 

It  is  said  that  the  patterns  on  the 
finger  tips  are  not  only  unchangeable 
through  life,  but  the  chance  of  the  fin- 
ger prints  of  two  persons  being  alike  is 
less  than  one  chance  in  sixty-four  bil- 
lions. 

Among  the  animals  which  surpass 
man  in  the  ratio  of  brain  weight  to 
body  weight  are  the  following:  Among 
the  Rodentia  squirrels  and  mice,  among 
the  Primates  many  old  and  new  world 
monkeys. 

The  bottom  of  the  Pacific  between 
Hawaii  and  California  is  said  to  be  so 
level  that  a  railway  could  be  laid  for 
500  miles  without  altering  the  grade 
anywhere.  This  fact  was  discovered 
by  the  United  States  surveying  vessel 
engaged  in  making  soundings  with  the 
view  of  laying  a  cable. 

When  the  flashlight  of  a  submarine 
camera  was  burned  recently  in  the 
Mediterranean,  crowds  of  fish,  with 
their  wide-staring  eyes,  were  instantly 
pictured  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Pho- 
tographs of  submarine  forests  are 
startlingly  novel.  Seaweed  makes  an 
altogether  different  appearance  when 
seen  in  its  natural  element  from  that 
which  it  presents  when  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  or  driven  up  on  the 
beach. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Parsnip  Fritters. — Scrape  and  boil 
tender  two  large  parsnips.  Rub 
through  a  colander  and  mash.  Beat 
in  one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Make  into  small,  flat  cakes, 
flour  slightly  and  fry  on  a  griddle  in 
butter  or  good  dripping.  Brown  on 
both  sides. 

Kisses. — Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth;  add  four 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Colors  brown 
black.     The  Gentlemen's 


or 


favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


sugar,  one  cupful  of  chopped  nuts  and 
vanilla  to  flavor.  The  sugar  should  be 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  before  using, 
mix  quickly,  drop  by  the  teaspoonful 
on  oiled  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Fried  Cornmeal  Muffins. — Mix  one 
pint  sifted  Indian  meal  with  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar;  pour  gradually  on  this  one 
pint  boiling  water;  cover,  after  beat- 
ing well,  and  set  away  until  morning; 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs;  beat 
thoroughly;  dip  a  tablespoon  in  cold 
milk,  and  with  the  wet  spoon  dip  up 
the  batter  by  the  tablespoonful  and  fry 
in  boiling  lard;  turn  each  one  while 
cooking. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Over-ripe  fruit  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  children  than  fruit  which 
is  too  green. 

It  is  said  that  a  rag  soaked  in  a  cay- 
enne pepper  solution  and  stuffed  in  a 
rat  hole  will  set  them  all  scampering  off 
the  place. 

To  clear  a  house  of  roaches  equal 
quantities  of  sugar  and  pulverized  borax 
is  recommended.  Spread  where  the  in- 
sects congregate  the  most. 

Instead  of  being  held  together  on  the 
floor  with  two-pronged  tacks,  the 
breadths  of  matting  are  now  sewed  to- 
gether like  those  of  wool  carpet. 

Remnants  of  meat  of  all  kinds  may  be 
utilized  by  being  chopped  together  and 
stirred  into  an  omelette  or  pancake 
batter,  with  a  seasoning  of  nutmegs  or 
chopped  chives. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  new  paint, 
lay  a  bunch  of  hay  in  the  room  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime. 
Close  the  room  for  several  hours,  and, 
when  it  is  again  opened,  the  smell  of 
paint  will  all  be  gone. 

A  good  recipe  for  cleaning  hair 
brushes  which  will  keep  the  bristles 
stiff  is  as  follows:  Pour  into  an  open 
dish  a  dessertspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a 
quart  of  cold  water.  Dip  the  brush 
into  this,  moving  up  and  down,  but 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  back  of  the 
brush.  In  this  way  the  bristles  will  be 
clean  and  white  in  less  than  one  minute 
and  without  any  rubbing.  Then  dip 
the  brush  into  clear  water,  shake,  and 
place  in  a  rack  to  drain. 

When  the  system  is  weak  and  deli- 
cate from  some  unusual  cause,  the 
morning  cold  bath  may  be  supplanted 
by  a  brisk  but  judicious  rubbing  with  a 
flesh  brush  that  is  not  too  stiff.  This 
flesh-brush  rub  will  keep  the  skin 
smooth  and  cleanse  the  pores  of  waste 
matter.  When  the  system  returns  to 
its  normal  state  of  health  the  baths 
may  be  resumed.  But  a  thorough  rub 
with  a  flesh-brush  two  or  three  times  a 
week  will  be  found  beneficial  at  all 
times.  It  will  frequently  soothe  the 
nerves  when  nothing  else  will. 

It  often  happens,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  housewife  or  the  kitchen  worker, 
that  a  stone  jar  or  an  earthenware  ves- 
sel leaks  because  of  some  crack.  A  rem- 
edy is  suggested  which  has  proven  effi- 
cacious, although  it  sounds  as  senseless 
as  a  negro  superstition.  Put  the 
cracked  jug  into  a  kettle  large  enough 
to  hold  it  conveniently,  and  cover  it 
completely  with  cold  milk.  Set  it  over 
a  moderate  fire,  and  let  it  boil  slowly 
until  half  of  the  milk  has  boiled  away, 
then  set  it  outside,  and,  when  quite  cold, 
remove  the  jug,  wash  off  all  traces  of 
its  milky  bath  and  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  experiment. 


Monarch  »■«  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  189?. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WH.  H.  GRAV  General  Agent. 


POWER 
for 

Farmers. 

THE  HERCULES  "SPECIAL," 

2  1-2  actual  horse  power.  Barns  Gaso- 
line or  Distillate  Oil,  at  less  than  half 
what  any  other  power  will  cost. 

We  build  Engines  for  all  purposes — 
Stationary,  ::  Pumping,  ::  Marine  and 
Hoisting— from  2  to  200  H.  P.,  using 
Gas,  Gasoline  or  Distillate  Oil,  as  best 
suits  the  user. 

If  you  have  need  of  power,  you  can-t 
afford  to  be  without  a  HERCULES.  :: 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


2  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer.  All  expense  stops 
when  Engine  stops.  Ready  on  live  minutes'  notice. 
No  Ashes,  Smoke,  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left  alone 
while  running  for  hours  It  is  designed  for  running 
Pumps,  Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  MiJls, 
Fanning  Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for' 
General  Farm  Work  and  Other  Purposes.  S=nd  for 
Special  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE.  ;;12-:U4  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  [NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan 

SOCIETY. 
526  California  Street. 

For  the  'half  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty- 
hundredths  (4.20)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits and  three  and  tlfty-hundredths  (3.50)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  THURSDAY,  July  1st, 
1897.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Blake,    Moff  Itt    <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  ADgeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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AN   EVERYDAY  FROCK. 

1133— Unda  Mouse. 

Sizes  for  12  and  14  Years. 

A  jaunty  design  for  seashore  and 
mountain  gowns  of  heavy  linen,  duck, 
or  serge.  The  fitted  lining  of  the 
sailor  blouse  can  be  omitted  if  desired, 
and  a  chemisette  of  tucked  linen  or 
cambric  worn  instead  to  lill  out  the  V 
shield.  The  model  frock  is  made  of 
Russian  blue  linen  trimmed  with  white 
braid  and  a  white  linen  chemisette. 
This  blouse  may  be  worn  with  any  style 
of  skirt. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed! 


790— Edgemere  £klrt. 
Sizes  for  12  and  14  Years. 

This  is  a  very  popular  style  of  skirt, 
cut  with  a  gored  apron  front,  and  the 
remainder  is  in  circle  shape,  with  a 
bias  seam  down  the  back.  The  back  is 
laid  in  two  godet  plaits,  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  narrow  tape  or  elastic  fas- 
tened on  the  inside.  If  the  distended 
effect  be  desired  a  deep  facing  of  hair- 
cloth or  crinoline  may  be  used.  Any 
of  the  popular  woolens  or  cotton 
fabrics  may  be  chosen  for  this  model, 
and  it  can  be  worn  with  any  style  of 
basque,  waist  or  coat. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A   FANCY   TAFFETA  WAIST. 
1122— Celeste  Waist. 

Sizes  for  31,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

A  simple  and  becoming  design  which 
is  equally  adapted  for  separate  waists 
or  to  complete  a  costume  of  fancy  silk, 
wool  or  cotton.  The  fullness  in  the  back 
is  laid  in  side-plaits,  turning  toward 
the  middle,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist;  the  front  fastens  on  the  left 
side,  under  the  arm,  and  on  the 
shoulder  seam.  Loops  of  velvet  rib- 
bon with  Rhinestone  buckles  make  a 
pretty  finish  for  the  surplice  folds,  and 
the  belt  and  stock  collar  are  also  of 
velvet.  This  design  is  so  simple  that 
it  can  be  appropriately  worn  to  com- 
plete a  tailor  gown  instead  of  a  shirt 
waist. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Tan  shoes  are  of  so  dark  a  finish  for 
this  summer's  wear  that  black  stock- 
ings can  be  worn  with  them  without  too 
great  a  contrast. 

Blue  stockings  are  worn  by  young 
women  who  follow  every  turn  of  fashion. 

A  very  high  and  flaring  poke  is  lined 
under  the  brim  with  fully  gathered  pink 
silk,  and  just  above  the  hair  is  a  gar- 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 


lO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Onlv 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc.  * 
Address  Pattern  Department  ••  Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE 


Set. 

THE 
Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Business 
Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  D  S.. 

is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand 


LEADING  COLLEGE 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA, 


oil 


J.  A.  Wiles.  C.  E.  Howard.   1238  Market  St. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Brst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi^ 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  ensbles  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent.,  330  Mark.t  St.,  S.  F 


land  of  bright  pink  roses.  The  straw 
is  white,  and  the  trimmings  above  the 
brim  is  carried  out  in  the  finest  and 
silkiest  white  gauze  and  tall  groups  of 
ostrich  plumes.  Long  strings  of  white 
watered  ribbons  fasten  under  the  chin 
with  a  couple  of  rosebuds  sewn  on  each 
just  where  they  meet. 

Gowns  of  shot  canvas,  white  with 
flecks  of  color,  are  among  the  novelties. 
One  design  is  made  with  blouse  waist 
of  guipure  over  satin.  This  is  worn 
under  a  small  bolero,  which  is  laid  in 
tucks  and  fastened  by  jeweled  buttons. 
Revers  of  moire  have  an  edging  of 
lace,  and  the  moire  collar  has  a  full 
bow  of  lace  and  chiffon  at  the  back. 
Over  the  sleeves  are  tucked  epaulettes 
of  the  canvas.  The  skirt  has  three 
tucks  headed  by  insertion. 

Steel  is  a  favorite  garniture  at 
present.  .Small  round  steel  buttons 
are  used  to  trim  cloth  and  silk  bodices, 
and  are  placed  in  groups  of  five  and 
six. 

Steel  spangles  are  also  much  used  in 
certain  ways,  and  are  combined  with 
jet,  either  to  emphasize  or  accentuate 
certain  lines,  and  so  an  excellent  effect 
is  thus  obtained  when  this  style  of 
trimming  is.applicable. 

Some  of  the  pokes  are  nothing  more 
than  plateaux  bent  down  at  either  side, 
and  tied  with  white  ribbons  under  the 
chin. 

Curious  Facts. 


The  average  number  of  novels  issued 
one  hundred  years  ago  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  was  sixteen  a  year. 
Now  the  average  is  two  or  three  a 
day. 

It  is  said  that  land  crabs  of  the  West 
Indies  once  every  year  leave  their 
native  home  in  multitudes,  and  in  reg- 
ular order  march  down  to  the  sea,  pass- 
ing over,  and  not  around,  any  and 
every  obstacle  that  may  come  in  the 
way. 

At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
heaviest  gun  used  threw  a  projectile 
weighing  only  thirty-two  pounds, 
which  was  6.41  inches  in  diameter;  the 
modern  110-ton  gun  uses  a  shell  weigh- 
ing 2000  pounds  of  16  inches  diameter. 

Only  two  mines — shafts  in  the  Lake 
Superior  districts  reaching  4900  and 
4450  feet  respectively — have  yet  been 
sunk  below  4000  feet;  but  four  mines  in 
Germany,  two  in  Belgium  and  one  in 
Austria-Hungary  range  between  3500 
and  4000  feet  in  depth.  The  deepest 
British  mine  —  the  Pendleton,  near 
Manchester — is  3474  feet  deep;  the 
deepest  in  Scotland — the  Xiddrie,  at 
Porto  Bello— is  2110.  Steel  cables 
hoist  loads  of  six  tons  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  a  minute  and  a  half  at  the 
deep  mines  of  the  Calumet,  and  in  Eug- 
land  the  speed  has  reached  fifty-seven 
miles  an  hour. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  St  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  22,  189". 

oR5,087.— Safety  Bank  Check— A.  W.  Dowe,  S.  F. 

584.817.  — Fruit  Drier— A.  Fleckenstein,  Portland, 
Or. 

584.818.  — Fruit  Drier— C.  Fleckenstein,  Portland, 
Or. 

581,866.— Pneumatic  Overshoe — J.  A.  Flint,  S.  F. 
585,037.— Sawing  Machine  — H.  C.  Hutchinson, 

Woodville.  Or. 
584.880.— Stone  Grapple— W.  Knox,  Haywards, 

Cal. 

585.045.  — animal  Trap— C.  T.  Pelton,  Perris,  Cal. 

585.046.  — Camp  Stove—  C.  S.  Pentleld,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

585.047.  — Electric  Railway— C.  Peterson,  S.  F. 
581,796.— Spring  Brake— P.  Selleg,  Valley,  Wash. 

585.055.  — Wheel — J.  T.  Stockton,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

585.056.  — Powder  Distributer— K.  D.  Stodder, 
S.  F. 

585,000.— Plant  Protector— S.  Taylor,  Winters, 
Cal. 

584,780. — WASHBOARD — .W.  G.  Tower,  Murrietta, 
Cal. 

585,061.— Fire  Ladder— J.  E.  &  E.  Uren,  Auburn, 
Cal. 

585,013.— Padlock— T.  R.  Vincent.  Salem,  Or. 
585,142.— Button  Fastener— C.  H.  Warrington, 
S  F 

585.168.— Miter  Box— F.  A.  Zeigler,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


WAGON   AND  J||  PA 

PLATFORM  5UALt5 

HOOKER  &  CO.  Z  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY*  BY  USING 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  cither  Crude  Oil. 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  Is  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  Is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  can  use  any  kind  thatwlll  make  gas  and  18 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  In  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil.  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL.  from  Coalluga,  FreBno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  OH  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  OH.  and  It  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  In  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula 
Hon  of  gas.  but  Is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  Is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  OH  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav..  7^  galls,  at  Sc..  t.i~>4 

Distillate  40    "      7X    "         8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil..  ..40    "      1%     "         UVic.  .939* 

Gasoline  74    "      -s     "         15c..  UW 

City  Gas  1000  feel,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  Blzes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  EngineB  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  slnfple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing: don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  Inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  In 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— In  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  anil  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  WVg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIHKirhigiDSt.,  CRICAS0,  ILL. 


The  Universal  Supply  House.   Established  1888. 

FARM      OIIDDI     ICO  MINE 
DAIRY    OUT  1     LICO  MILL 
Groceries,    ♦  Harclivnre, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
I'roduce  taken  In  Exchange. 
Hume  Supply  Co.,  13 Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  oan  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait. Cal. 


July  10,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Weighing  Sky  Scrapers. 


It  is  necessary  for  an  architect  to 
know  the  weight  of  a  tall  building  long 
before  it  is  put  up.  The  character  of 
his  foundation  depends  upon  it.  Yet 
the  estimation  of  this  weight  is  so 
simple  a  matter  that  an  under  clerk  or 
an  apprentice  in  an  architect's  office 
often  gets  the  task  of  calculating  it. 
His  grand  total  may  reach,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  twenty-one  story  Surety 
Building  in  New  York,  50,000  tons,  or, 
in  the  case  of  some  big  bridges  like 
the  one  at  Poughkeepsie,  4000  or  5000 
tons.  How  is  it  done  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  weight  of  every  piece  of  ma- 
terial to  become  part  of  the  structure 
is  furnished  by  the  manufacture. 

Whether  it  be  Z-bar  girders  or  white 
lead,  it  is  all  brought  into  the  total. 
Even  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  a 
difference  in  the  quality  and  kind  of 
paint  used  may  make  a  ton  of  differ- 
ence in  the  general  weight  of  the 
structure.  Every  rivet  in  the  build- 
ing is  accounted  for;  and  if  the  ends 
are  fused  or  hammered  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  girder  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  bolted  on,  the  fact  must  be 
taken  into  account.  If  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  tin,  the  solder  which  holds 
the  plates  together  is  put  down  as 
weighing  so  much  per  ingot.  In  lay- 
ing the  tin  plates  on  the  roof  the 
edges  of  each  plate  are  lapped  over  the 
adjoining  plates  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  all  sides.  This 
quarter  inch  of  necessary  lap  adds  a 
large  number  of  pounds  to  the  general 
weight  of  the  roof.  So  the  process 
continues  through  the  whole  building. 
The  weight  of  the  clapboards,  the 
plaster,  the  wall  paper,  the  window 
glass,  the  gas  or  electric  fixtures,  the 
cornice  ornaments  and  of  the  thousand 
and  one  materials  and  appurtenances 
which  go  to  make  up  a  building  are 
considered  and  accounted  for.  In  the 
aggregate,  these  weights,  thousands 
of  tons,  constitute  merely  the  dead 
weights  of  the  building.  The  live 
weight,  such  as  the  weight  of  the 
tenants,  the  furniture  and  their  other 
belongings,  must  be  added  to  the  total. 

An  office  building  with  a  capacity  of 
3000  persons  would  be  about  165  tons 
lighter  at  night,  when  it  is  deserted, 
than  in  the  daytime,  when  it  is  oc- 
cupied. In  office  buildings  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  estimate  about  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  to  the  square  foot.  The 
buildings  themselves  press  down  upon 
the  earth  at  the  various  rates  of  from 
four  to  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  to  the 
square  foot.  The  tall  St.  Paul  building 
is  estimated  at  the  last  named  figure. 
The  Surety  building,  mentioned  above, 
is  estimated  to  exert  a  pressure  of  six 
tons  to  the  square  foot. 


The  Largest  Swing  Bridge. 


The  Sanitary  Trustees  of  Chicago 
will  build  the  largest  swing  bridge  in 
the  world  'across  the  drainage  canal  at 
Thirty-first  street  and  Campbell  ave- 
nue. Its  total  length  will  be  400  feet 
5  inches,  and  its  width  will  be  120  feet. 
The  height  of  the  center  columns  will 
be  68  feet;  headway  under  the  trusses 
for  trains,  21  feet;  headway  under  the 
bridge,  18  feet,  and  depth  of  water  in 
the  channel,  24  feet.  The  bridge  will 
be  of  steel,  weighing  7,000,000  pounds. 
It  will  be  capable  of  supporting  a 
trainload  of  8,000,000  pounds.  The  to- 
tal cost  is  estimated  at  $700,000,  in- 
cluding the  machinery.  Three  rail- 
ways will  use  the  structure,  crossing 
on  eight  tracks.  The  turn-table  will 
have  a  diameter  of  80  feet,  and  the 
bridge  will  be  swung  in  one  minute, 
probably  by  electric  power. 


Bank  of  England  notes  are  made 
from  new  white  linen  cuttings — never 
from  anything  that  has  been  worn.  So 
carefully  is  the  paper  prepared  that 
even  the  number  of  dips  into  the  pulp 
made  by  each  workman  is  registered  on 
a  dial  by  machinery. 


It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  that  that  company 
issues  yearly  fifty  tons  of  railway 
tickets. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St s.,    I    7  4  Cortland t  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing-.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  beBt 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  18T6. 


JERSEYS— The  beBt  A.  J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fin>e  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Pine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Porgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  $1  OR  100  FOR  $0. 

Stock  from  fl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  »  M  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearlv 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,^.  P. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  187B. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Pat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELL  A  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Iiemembc 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


COCOAINUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Ct£LT\S~!or  Fruit>  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 

Galvanized 

Iron  Pails,  Tubs,  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 

Lithographing; 

—on  Cans,  Tin  and  Metal.    Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 
Galvan  1Z1  n  $£~on  al1  ArticIes  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
209-211  MISSION  STREET^        -         .  ~     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  great  capacity,  and  can  be  run 
by  light  power.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  in  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
ose.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  for  it. 


The  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


FOR  AND 

Economical  House 


Irrigation 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Add.ress  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  fl AIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EVANS    dfe  OO- 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

ine  Works  TmuLk  st. 


to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    W  ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required 
plied  for  making  Pipe 
with  Asphaltum. 


Estimates  given  when  required. 


All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO..  Quincy. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Tliis  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all -steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Mentioo  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AIND  DIF»FMING  BASKETS. 
U/IRE   WORK.    OE    ALL  KINDS. 

33.  D.WASS,  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  IE1. 
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The  Berkshire  a  Bacon  Hog. 


It  may  comfort  our  Berkshire 
breeders  who  have  beeu  having  bad 
dreams  ever  since  certain  doctrinaires 
conjured  up  the  specter  of  the  Tam- 
worth  as  the  ideal  bacon  hog,  to  know 
that  the  Tarn  worths'  victory  is  not  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Henry  Stewart, 
the  well  known  stock  expert,  rises  in 
defense  of  the  Berkshire  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  in  a  most  emphatic  form  of 
speech. 

The  Berkshire  for  Profit— The  Berk- 
shire is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
the  swine  species.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  in  regard  to 
pigs,  this  applies  distinctly.  There 
may  be  a  better  animal  for  bacon 
than  the  Berkshire,  but  surely  there  is 
none  that  will  make  the  best  kind  of 
meat  for  less  cost.  We  used  to  hear 
a  good  deal  about  the  graziers,  as  the 
English  call  the  grass-eating  pigs — 
the  grassers,  as  we  call  them — but  none 
stands  more  pre-eminently  at  the  front 
of  the  row  than  the  Berkshire,  which, 
given  a  good  clover  pasture  and  the 
waste  milk  from  the  dairy,  will  make 
meat  for  one  cent  and  a  half  a  pound, 
as  I  have  proved  in  a  small  and  large 
way. 

A  Trial. — 1  once  fed  eighty,  half 
Berkshires  and  half  Chester  Whites, 
pastured  them  on  clover,  and  gave 
the  lot  all  the  waste  milk  of  fifteen 
cows  during  the  summer,  finishing  on 
potatoes  and  small  corn  ears  boiled 
together  and  fed  in  the  form  of  thick 
mush,  when  a  little  warm  only,  and  the 
lot  weighed  on  the  cars  dressed  24,090 
pounds.  The  Berkshires  averaged  340 
pounds  and  the  others  2t?0  pounds,  all 
having  been  fed  alike,  and  averaging 
the  same  ages  through  the  lot.  The 
total  cost  of  feeding  the  lot,  not  count- 
ing anything  for  labor,  was  a  little 
over  one  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  net. 
This  estimate  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  cost  of  everything  fed. 

In  the  dressing,  the  superiority  of 
the  Berkshire  as  to  light  offal  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  meat  was  very  conspicu- 
ous— in  the  meat  of  two,  one  of  each 
kind  kept  for  home  use,  the  streaky 
meat  of  the  Berkshire  being  especially 
prominent.  Doubtless  the  Berkshire 
of  twenty  years  ago  has  been  some- 
what deteriorated  by  the  use  of  the 
Neapolitan  blood  then  in  vogue,  the 
crossing  having  lessened  the  fleshiness 
of  the  then  more  broadsided  Berkshire, 
and  plumped  this  animal  more  than 
may  have  been  desirable.  Certainly  it 
improved  the  smoothness  and  softness 
of  the  form  and  coat,  and  refined 
the  head;  but  the  head  of  a  pig  for 
bacon  is  worth  consideration  for  the 
good  meat  on  it,  and  in  the  Berkshire 
it  is  streaked  with  tender  lean,  and  has 
a  good  thickness  of  meat  on  it,  which, 
all  together,  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  profit  of  this  very  prof- 
itable animal,  for  home  use  especially. 

Berkshire  Doesnt  Need  Any  Tamivorth. 
— I  do  not  think  the  Berkshire  has  been 
improved  by  the  mixture  with  the 
Tamworth  breed  as  a  bacon  pig.  The 
six-months-old  Berkshire  I  have  always 
thought  to  be  the  very  acme  of  ex- 
cellence for  its  meat  and  of  profit  for 
its  feeding  qualities,  which  have  sur- 
passed all  other  breeds  I  have  fed  or 
bred.  For  the  dairy  there  is  no  other 
pig  so  good,  as  with  milk  and  clover 
the  pigs  are  always  ready  for  market 
at  from  150  to  180  pounds,  without  any 
attempt  to  fatten  them  with  corn;  and 
then  to  my  mind  the  meat  is  the  finest 
bacon  made  for  home  use,  being  thin 
and  well  streaked  with  solid  fat  and 
tender  lean,  and  bringing — as  I  have  at 
times  made  of  the  bellies — twenty  cents 
a  pound  when  dry  and  smoked.  The 
loins  are  not  surpassed  for  roasting 
pieces,  or  for  salting  for  boiling;  while 
the  hams  and  shoulders  are  unap- 
proached  for  profitable  use,  having 
plenty  of  tender  lean,  not  too  much 
fat,  and  smaller  bone  (thank  the 
Neapolitan  for  this,  anyhow)  than  any 
other  pig  in  existence.  The  greatest 
recommendation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  Berkshire  pigs  may  be  kept  grow- 
ing and  fit  for  the  knife  every  day  in 
the  year,  on  the  cheapest  feed,  while 


for  Southern  farmers  its  black  skin  is 
a  most  important  point,  as  it  never 
sunscalds. 


Nail  Production  in  1896. 


The  production  of  iron  and  steel  wire 
nails  in  the  United  States  in  1890 
amounted  to  4,719,860  kegs  of  100 
pounds  each,  compared  with  5,841,403 
kegs  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  1,121,543 
kegs,  or  over  19  per  cent.  In  1894  the 
production  amounted  to  5,(581,801  kegs 
and  in  1893  to  5,095,945  kegs.  The 
wire  nails  produced  in  1890  were  manu- 
factured by  seventy-three  works,  thir- 
ty-one more  than  were  in  operation  in 
1895.  The  production  of  1896  repre- 
sented 210,708  gross  tons. 

The  total  production  of  cut  nails  in 
1896  was  1,615,870  kegs  of  100  pounds 
each,  against  2,129,894  kegs  in  1895,  a 
decrease  of  514,024  kegs,  or  over  24 
per  cent.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  cut  nails 
since  1886,  in  which  year  the  maximum 
production  of  8,160,973  kegs  was 
reached.  In  1896  the  production  of 
wire  nails  exceeded  the  production  of 
cut  nails  by  over  3,103,000  kegs.  The 
production  of  cut  nails  in  1896  repre- 
sented 72,137  gross  tons.  Eleven 
states  made  cut  nails  in  1896. 


Bees,  according  to  a  statistician, 
must,  in  order  to  collect  a  pound  of 
clover  honey,  deprive  02,000  clover 
blossoms  of  their  nectar. 


Veterinary  Column. 

/.  F.  ff.'f  Cambridge,  Mafx. —  A  sprain  such  ns  you 

describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  i  utile' s  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  It'!. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  escaping  a  lameness.    Apply   Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  T,f  Richmond,  J'a. —  If  you  find  a  case 
of  colic  that  7"u:tle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  $100  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
Wilbut  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes  : 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern; — This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  -worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
v.nd  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle' s  Elixir, 
*nd  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  i  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  WOtk.  The  knees 
fcealed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Turtle's 


El 


ixir 


will  do  all  we  claim  for  it, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  wiil  enro  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 
Tuttle'S  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Klixir  free  for  three  2 -cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
SR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 


No  Expense  For  Threshing. 

There  is  a  simple  little  machine  on  the  market, 
which  can  be  had  for  SI— .with  farm  right  to  use  It. 
This  tool  was  named  "flail."  but  if  His  called  "hur- 
ricane." the  work  will  be  easier.  The  farmer's 
time  Is  nothing,  and  after  threshing  is  finished,  be 
can  buy  a  little  "pocket  whirligig"  and  build  fence. 
Of  course  the  proirre«««lve  farmer  will  not  try  to 
cornj»eie  with  steam,  either  In  threshing  or  fence 
building.    He  uses  the  PAGE. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


1 — r 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence.  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.   The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.   Cataloeue  free. 
teKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  SU,  DeKalb,lll. 


ZENOLEUM 

NO N -POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP  IS  COOD  DIP. 

nflFC.  THI^-Ki!lsTicka  ond  Lice;  cures  Scab 
lnl»  and  Paper8kin;curesFootKot and 
Gangreneicures  Grub  in  Head  by  injection;  makes 
clean  and  healthy  skin  ;promotes  growth  of  wool.  One 
gallon  makes  100.  Prices  and  directions  on  application 

ZENNER  -  RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

Wswanted.^^      DETROIT,  MICH, 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.   (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.   Also  Headquarter*  for  all  kind*  of  Frolt  Driers'  Supplies. 


FACTORY,  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating;  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angele.-. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND   LOADER. --PR ICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "AC/IE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COMBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

62S  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 


PASTEUR    V/ACCINE  CO., 


SOLK  LICENSEES, 


56  FIFTH  A  YEN  I  K, 


CHICAGO. 


S-  P.  Taylor's  Sons, 

 ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  

FRUIT*  PAPER. +- 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  7,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 


Flour,  M-sks   47.804 

Wheat,  ctls   29,168 

Barley,  ctls   24,575 

Oats,  ctls   7,185 

Corn,  ctls    4 ,57< I 

Rye,  ctls   1,410 

Beans,  sks   13.290 

Potatoes,  sks   13.028 

Onions,  sks   1,907 

Hay,  tons   3,667 

Wool,  bales   2,141 

Hops,  bales   3 


7,490 
1,040 
3,820 
6,460 
120 
1,085 
3,025 
1,067 
72 
555 
246 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


54,507 
44,516 
13,840 
5,308 
1,671) 

2,075 
1,179 
1,221 
807 
1 ,056 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks   66,404 

Wheat,  ctls   386 

Barley,  ctls   8,285 

Oats,  ctls   1,239 

Corn,  ctls   3,217 

Beans,  sks   322 

Hay,  bales   1,351 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   1,900 

Honey,  cases   4 

Potatoes,  pkgs   635 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1.  '.'17.  Last  Year. 


2,472 
167 
1,516 


107,5t8 
49,519 
2.980 
544 
824 
222 
647 

150 
1 

316 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

While  ships  are  being  in  the  main  rather 
steadily  held,  they  are  more  easily  secured  at 
current  rates  than  is  grain  for  cargo  at  the 
figures  named  for  the  latter.  For  desirable 
iron  ships  £1  2s  6d  is  now  about  the  lowest 
rate  owners  will  accept  on  grain  charter  to 
Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  A  handy  iron  bark  was 
taken  at  above  figure  for  wheat  to  United 
Kingdom.  An  iron  ship  of  medium  size  ar- 
rived under  engagement  for  wheat  to  Cork  for 
orders,  usual  option,  at  £1  5s  6d.  The  owners 
of  this  vessel  can  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate, as  the  charter  rate  gives  them  a  clear 
gain  of  about  12000  over  best  figures  obtain- 
able at  this  date. 


Tonnage  Engaged. 

1897   35  325 

1896   46,556 


Disengaged. 
115,463 
37,429 


To  Arrive. 
233,334 
233,976 


GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Celtic  Race,  British  ship,  1783  tons,  wheat 
to  Cape  Town ;  21s  3d. 

Glenelvan,  British  ship,  1756  tons,  wheat 
from  the  Columbia  river  to  United  Kingdom, 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  22s  6d. 

Paul  Isenberg,  German  bark,  1198  tons, 
wheat  to  United  Kingdom,  22s  6d ;  direct 
port  United  Kingdom,  21s  3d. 

Fennia,  Russian  ship,  2154  tons,  wheat  or 
merchandise  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk;  25s  6d,  August  loading- 
chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

Flour. 

There  has  been  no  very  active  movement  in 
this  commodity  during  the  current  week. 
Stocks  "in  this  center  cannot  be  termed  heavy, 
still  there  is  more  than  enough  flour  offering 
for  the  existing  limited  demand,  and  the 
market  is  devoid  of  any  special  or  noteworthy 
firmness.  Concessions  to  buyers  have  been 
rather  common,  particularly  where  transfers 
of  fair  magnitude  were  being  negotiated. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  10®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  15 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  15 


Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  winh  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations  5s  2d@5a  3d  6s  4d(36s  5d 

Freight  rates  25@27(4s  20®  22(4* 

Local  market  $0.95@1.00  $1.22^@1.27(4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

During  the  past  ten  cereal  years  wheat 
exports  from  San  Francisco  were : 

Centa's.  Value 

Season  1896  97   10.101,592  $13,042,688 

1895-96  10,293,957  10,629,629 

1894-95    9,605,296  8,609,135 

1893-94    8,966,268  9,449,612 

1892  93  10,553,619  13,825,632 

1891-92  13,092,364  22,089,728 

1890-91  13,828,701  20,809,223 

1889-90  13,704,333  17,986,701 

1888-89  13,292,127  19,634,652 

1887-88    8,773,887  13,075,008 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
June  1st  and  July  1st: 

Tons —  June  1st.     July  1st. 

Wbeat   26,269         *  4,688 

Barley   9,661  fl2.548 

Oats   2,800  2,043 

Corn   890  815 

*  Including  13,729  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  9860 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  4735  tons  at  Port  Costa,  5283  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  1581  tons  for  month  of 
June.  A  year  ago  there  were  38,020  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

Of  the  10,803,427  centals  wheat  received  at 
San  Francisco  the  past  season,  568,527  centals 
were  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  against 
448,533  centals  in  previous  season.  Included 
in  total  receipts  of  flour — 1,480,364  barrels- 
there  were  received  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington 314,105  barrels,  against  270,036  barrels 
in  previous  season.  Total  shipments  of  wheat 
and  its  equivalent  in  flour  from  this  State  for 
past  year  aggregate  667,437  short  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  $16,771,107.  Vessels  to  the  num- 
ber of  173  were  dispatched  with  wheat  consti- 
tuting the  entire  or  main  cargo.  The  new 
season  opened  very  quiet,  with  prospects  of  a 
fairly  liberal  movement  later  on,  and  indica- 
tions that  the  exports  for  the  current  cereal 
year  will  aggregate  heavier  from  California, 
as  well  as  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  than 
for  the  season  just  closed.  The  crop  in  this 
State  bids  fair  to  turn  out  fully  as  large,  if  not 
a  little  heavier,  than  last  year.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington,  according  to  all  advices  received, 
the  yield  will  not  only  be  a  good  average,  but 
the  quality  will  be  fine.  Not  much  new  wheat 
has  yet  come  forward,  and  arrivals  at  tide- 
water are  not  likely  to  prove  of  very  great 
volume  the  current  month.  It  is  stated  that 
harvesting  machines  of  improved  pattern, 
which  cut,  thresh  and  sack  the  grain,  are  be- 
ing used  more  extensively  than  ever  before, 
but,  to  make  them  profitable,  large  areas  of 
grain  are  contracted  for,  thus  tending  to 
lengthen,  rather  than  shorten,  the  harvest 
time.  This  will  operate  against  early  deliv- 
eries of  mammoth  proportions.  Reports  con- 
tinued to  be  received  of  relatively  better 
prices  being  paid  in  the  interior  than  were 
current  here.  Owing  to  Fourth  of  July  fes- 
tivities, the  week  under  review  was  badly 
broken.  From  Friday  noon  until  Tuesday 
there  was  practically  nothing  done  in  local 
grain  circles,  the  Produce  Exchange  and  Call 
Board  during  this  time  standing  adjourned. 
On  Tuesday  the  market  opened  quiet,  al- 
though Call  Board  values  recorded  a  moderate 
advance.  The  market  was  decidedly  firmer 
Wednesday,  Chicago  advancing  \%o  per 
bushel,  and  there  was  corresponding  improve- 
ment here  in  prices  of  options.  Spot  market 
was  not  quotably  higher,  but  presented  a  firm 
tone. 

California  Milling  81  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22l/4@l  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  22(4©1  27H 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   115  @1  32(4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15   @1  27H 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.23%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.24%@1.26%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.23%@ 
1.23%;  May,  1898,  at  $1.26%@1.26^. 

Barley. 

This  market  has  not  shown  much  activity 
since  last  review.  About  half  of  the  week 
was  given  up  to  holiday  observances,  so  there 
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was  little  opportunity  for  buyers  and  sellers 
to  get  together.  A  fairly  active  demand  for 
desirable  shipping  grades  of  both  Chevalier 
and  the  ordinary  variety  of  Brewing  barley 
is  anticipated  in  the  near  future,  but  that  feed 
qualities  will  move  outward  to  any  great  ex- 
tent is  not  probable.  Judging  from  offerings 
up  to  date,  a  very  liberal  proportion  of  this 
year's  product  will  be  under  the  stardard  re- 
quired for  Brewing.  Values  for  Chevalier 
have  not  yet  been  established  so  as  to  enable 
giving  very  close  quotations  for  the  same.  Call 
Board  dealings  were  of  a  light  order,  with 
the  tendency  in  speculative  prices  in  favor  of 
the  selling  interest.  On  Wednesday  there 
was  an  advance  of  about  3c  in  the  price  of 
Dec.  feed.    Spot  market  closed  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67(4®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82v4@  90 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   75  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  73%@72%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  closed  at  73c. 

Oats. 

Old  are  still  in  very  fair  supply  for  this  late 
date,  the  season  being  nearly  if  not  quite  at 
an  end.  New  crop  California  oats  have  al- 
ready begun  to  come  forward  in  moderate 
quantity,  but  not  much  trading  in  new  pro- 
duct has  yet  been  effected.  Old  oats  now  on 
market  are  mainly  common  to  medium  quali- 
ties of  feed,  and  values  for  these,  if  there  is 
any  difference  to  record,  are  ruling  more 
favorably  to  buyers  than  previously  noted. 
High  grade  feed,  Surprise  and  milling  oats 
are  not  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  to  en- 
able the  giving  of  more  than  nominal  quota- 
tions. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22(4@l  27(4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97(4®  1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07(4®  1  15 

Milling  1  10  ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92(4®  97(4 

Red   95   @1  15 

Corn. 

There  is  more  Large  White  offering  than 
immediate  custom  can  be  found  for,  supplies 
of  this  variety  having  to  depend  mainly  on 
export  trade  for  an  outlet,  and  the  latter  has 
been  very  light  for  months  past.  Large  Yel- 
low on  market  was  mostly  Eastern  product, 
and  there  was  more  of  the  same  offering  to 
arrive  at  figures  close  to  those  now  current. 
Small  Yellow  ruled  more  favorably  to 
sellers  than  otherwise,  with  supplies  of  this 
variety  light  and  in  few  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   87(4®  92(4 

Large  Yellow   97tf@l  02(4 

Small  Yellow  110  @1  12(4 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     fl>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

New  crop  Rye  is  offering  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  satisfy  the  immediate  de- 
mand, and  the  market  is  lacking  in  firmness. 

Good  to  choice,  old   97(4@1  00 

Good  to  choice,  new   85  @  87(4 

Buckwheat. 

Some  of  this  year's  product  has  been  pre- 
sented for  sale,  but  it  has  not  so  far  received 
much  attention  from  buyers.  The  demand 
for  this  cereal  is  never  great,  and  is  confined 
to  a  few  local  mills. 

Good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Silverskin  1  45  @  — 

Beans. 

A  New  York  contemporary  gives  the  follow- 
ing review,  under  recent  date,  of  the  bean 
market  on  the  Atlantic  side,  prices  quoted  be- 
ing per60-lb  bushel: 

Business  has  moved  along  very  slowly,  but 
lighter  receipts  and  some  recent  reduction  of  local 
holdings  have  tended  to  check  any  pressure  to  sell 
at  the  expense  of  a  further  reduction  in  values. 
S'rictly  choice  Marrow  have  held  at  $1.15  all  of  the 
week,  but  are  closing  a  shade  firmer  Exporters 
have  about  cleared  up  all  of  the  stock  that  they 
bought  some  time  ago,  and  have  had  new  orders 
for  perhaps  400  or  500  bMs.  which  have  been  filled 
at  $1.15.  The  future  of  the  market  depends  quite 
largely  upon  the  shipping  trade,  as  home  jobbers 
will  not  be  large  buyers  during  the  summer,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  beans 
will  tend  to  check  any  speculative  trading,  at 
least  until  the  prospects  for  the  growing  crop  are 
quite  definitely  known.  Some  very  good  Marrow, 
a  little  small  in  size,  are  offering  at  81.10,  and 
lower  grades  down  to  95c(a$l.  Medium,  when 
wanted,  bring  87Vic  but  the  supply  and  demand 
are  both  small.  Best  marks  of  Pea  have  settled 
to  85c,  and  the  inquiry  for  them  is  light  at  that. 
Most  of  the  Red  Kidney  shipped  this  week  were 
bought  last  week;  a  feworders  have  come  to  hand, 
most  of  which  were  filled  at  $1.77tf  f.  o  b.  Oil 
grades  have  sought  custom  at  irregular  rates; 
very  fair  lots  have  sold  at  $1.50,  and  some  dark  old 
beans  can  be  bought  below  our  lowest  figure. 
White  Kidney  have  dragged,  and  $1.35  Is  an  ex- 
treme price.  Scarcely  any  inquiry  for  Yellow  Eye. 
Lima  have  been  ottered  more  urgently,  and  sales 
have  averaged  a  little  lower;  quotable  at  $1.20® 
$1.22(4.  Lady  Washingtons  are  ruling  quiet  at 
82(4c@87V4c.  European  exporters  have  shown 
more  interest  in  green  peas,  and  besides  clearing 


up  the  local  stocks  they  have  taken  consider 
lots  in  the  west;  this  has  made  a  slightly  h 
and  firm  market,  especially  for  Scotch,  which 
scarcer  than  green. 

In  the  local  market  the  same  inactivity  and 
lack  of  strength  which  were  noted  in  former 
review  continue  to  be  the  prominent  feature. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  dullness,  values  are 
necessarily  poorly  defined.  Wholesale  dealers 
and  jobbers  are,  as  a  rule,  holding  off  as  much 
as  possible,  awaiting  the  new  crop.  To  pur- 
chase freely,  full  current  quotations  would 
have  to  be  paid,  but  under  selling  pressure 
these  figures  could  not  be  realized.  A  ship- 
ment of  13,100  sacks  Limas  was  made  per  sail- 
ing vessel  to  New  York. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fcs   1  10   @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  00 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  50 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  50   @1  60 

Reds   1  15  @1  25 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans  '  l  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75   @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   @2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  none  of  the  home  product  offer- 
ing. Choice  to  select  would  sell  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, but  defective  qualities  are  not 
sought  after. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   l  25  @1  50 

Hops. 

The  following  report  of  the  Hop  market  on 
the  Atlantic  side  is  furnished  under  recent 
date  by  a  New  York  authority: 

The  progress  of  the  growing  crop  has  been 
watched  with  more  than  usual  interest.  Advices 
of  lice  on  the  increase  in  some  sections  of  this 
State  have  caused  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
vines.  If  the  season  were  a  month  later  there 
would  be  very  serious  danger;  but  it  is  now  early, 
and  if  we  should  have  hot  dry  weather  the  lice 
may  leave  the  yards.  But  the  presence  of  these 
pests,  and  the  rather  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
yards  because  of  previous  neglect  make  the  out- 
look at  the  present  writing  a  little  gloomy.  There 
is  time  for  some  improvement  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances:  hence  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  outlook  will  be.  Much  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  in  Europe,  especially  England, 
though  there  is  a  stronger  growth  of  vine  on  most 
of  the  plantations.  Fly  and  lice  have  appeared  in 
certain  localities,  but  growers  and  dealers  take 
the  ground  that  they  may  disappear  if  the  weather 
continues  good.  These  reports  have  had  just  a  lit- 
tle stimulating  effect  here,  and,  while  business 
has  not  improved  to  an  appreciable  extent,  hold- 
ers would  not  as  a  rule  accept  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  offering  stock  a  week  ago. 

No  evidences  of  anything  of  consequence 
doing  in  the  Hop  market  in  this  center. 
Stocks  of  1896  Hops  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
are  not  extensive.  The  yards  on  this  coast 
are  reported  to  be  in  generally  good  condition, 
and  a  larger  yield  than  last  year  is  antici- 
pated. A  considerable  quantity  of  the  com- 
ing crop  has  been  contracted  for  within  range 
of  7%@12%c.  Very  few  were  taken  at  the 
latter  figure.  There  is  no  inclination  shown 
on  the  part  of  dealers  at  this  date  to  contract 
for  new  Hops  to  arrive.  The  new  season  is 
too  near  at  hand  for  contracting.  Should 
there  be  gloomy  prospects  abroad,  however, 
dealers  would  not  let  an  opportunity  escape 
to  purchase  at  reasonable  rates. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

A  moderate  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted  within  range  of  the  quotations 
noted,  but  purchases  have  been  confined  to 
bright  and  free  wools,  suitable  for  shipment 
in  the  grease.  Heavy  and  defective  wools, 
which  have  to  depend  on  scourers  for  an  out- 
let, are  being  neglected.  Scourers  claim  they 
cannot  figure  out  any  profit  for  themselves  in 
operating  at  existing  values.  Market  for 
choice  to  select,  desirable  for  shipment  in 
the  grease,  is  tolerably  firm  at  rates  now 
current. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  @15 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Northern  defective   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  ®12 

San  Joaquin,  12  months  7   @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  12  ©13 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @11 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Despite  fairly  liberal  receipts  of  new  Hay 
during  the  past  week,  values  for  good  to 
choice  have  been  decidedly  well  sustained, 
such  being  in  good  request.  The  increased 
arrivals  were  the  result  of  improved  prices 
lately  established,  as  it  is  claimed  on  first- 
class  authority  that  the  amount  produced  this 
season  Will  not  prove  as  large  as  the  crop  of 
1896.  There  has  been  an  unusually  good  ship- 
ping demand  lately.  Large  quantities  have 
during  the  past  month  or  two  been  forwarded 
to  Oregon.  Straw  sold  at  same  range  previ- 
ously noted. 

Wheat  8  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  5  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 
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Stock  Hay. 


.5  00®  6  00 


Alfalfa  1st  cutting    jj  °°f  *  *° 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  «  St ,S  S 

Compressed   6  g§ 10  °° 

Straw,  f  bale   ***  00 

.tlilUtulTH. 

Bran  was  without  material  change  in  price, 
supplies  being  equal  to  the  demand.  Mid- 
dlings were  not  plentiful,  but  values  were  un- 
changed. Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  were 
firmer.    Milled  Corn  ruled  tolerably  steady. 

Bran.*  ton  j»  «jg«  * 

Middlings  •«  °«| \l  ™ 

^kfda  corn:  « 

Seeds- 
No  transactions  worthy  of  detailed  mention 
have  occurred  in  the  market  for  Mustard 
Seed  during  the  past  week.  Quotable  rates 
for  Brown  are  unaltered,  but  in  absence  of 
sales  values  are  largely  nominal.  Bids  for 
Yellow  were  slightly  advanced.  Other  seeds 
ruled  exceedingly  quiet.  Former  quotations 
are  continued  throughout,  there  being  noth- 
ing to  warrant  making  any  changes  therein. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  \  n@\  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  76 

Mustard,  Wild  Ilrown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  I  50@1  10 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®214 

Rape   2X@2X 

Hemp 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  market  for  Grain  Bags  has  remained 
favorable  to  buyers.  They  were  hardly 
quotably  lower,  but  in  numerous  instances 
sellers  granted  concessions,  especially  where 
transfers  of  anything  like  wholesale  propor- 
tions were  under  consideration.  Business  in 
Fruit  Sacks  was  at  generally  unchanged 
figures. 

Calcutta  Gralnbags,  buyer  July    —  @—  i 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot   4?4®  5 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  314  lb  25  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   J  ®  4H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   514®  614 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  has  shown  steadiness, 
most  offerings  finding  custom  about  as  rapidly 
as  received.  Pelts  were  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  was  not  particularly  firm. 
Tallow  commanded  same  prices  last  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @  814  7  @  7K 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7  ®—  8  fee- 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          614®  7      514®  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  614®  7  5>4®  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  614®  7      514®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @7      6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8      7  @— 

Dry  Hides  13  @—      —  @10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  9  @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skfn  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   214®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  214 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

The  market  cannot  be  termed  firm,  but 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry  at  existing 
rates,  both  for  shipment  and  local  use,  and  it 
looks  as  though  there  would  be  more  steadi- 
ness to  values  in  the  near  future  than  has 
been  experienced  for  some  time  past.  Nearly 
'2500  cases  have  arrived  thus  far  this  season, 
while  for  corresponding  period  in  1S96  the  re- 
ceipts were  less  than  500  cases.  That  the 
present  crop  is  a  large  one  is  indicated  by  the 
free  manner  in  which  Honey  is  coming  for- 
ward. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   7  @9 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   414®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   314®  4 

Dark  Tule   25i@— 

Beeswax- 
More  than  is  arriving  could  be  advantage- 
ously placed.  There  is  a  good  demand,  mostly 
for  shipment. 

Fair  to  choice,  f  lb  25  @26 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  has  ruled  steady,  with  no 
excessive  supplies  of  choice.  Veal  was  scarce 
and  sold  at  an  advance.  Mutton  of  de- 
sirable quality  tended  in  sellers'  favor.  Lamb 
brought  good  prices.  Hogs  weighing  about  200 
pounds  were  salable  to  advantage,  but  small 
ones  were  not  actively  sought  after. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   514®— 

Beef,  2d  quality   414®  5 

Beef,  3d  quality   3  ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  4*4@5o;  wethers   5  ®  514 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @— 

Hogs,  small   314®  t% 

Hogs,  large  hard   314®  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  414 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  714 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   614®  1 

Poultry. 

This  market  showed  a  little  better  tone 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  due  mainly 
to  improved  demand  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  visitors  sojourning  in  the 
city.  The  most  positive  inquiry  was  for  large 
young  chickens  in  good  flesh  ;  Fryers  and  full- 
grown  Young  Roosters  selling  to  best  advant- 
age. All  poultry  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
brought  better  average  prices  than  last 
quoted. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  — 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  H0®7  50 

Fryers  4  00® 4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  00@8  50 

Broilers,  small  1  75®2  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  (10 

Ducks,  old  3  00®  - 

Geese,  f,  pair  1  00®  — 

Goslings,  f  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  — 

Batter. 

With  arrivals  on  the  decrease,  and  a  fairly 
active  demand  the  past  week,  the  butter 
market  has  shown  more  firmness,  particularly 
for  the  more  desirable  grades  of  both  creamery 
and  dairy  product.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  market  will  continue  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ducing interest  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Not 
much  doing  in  packed  descriptions  at  present, 
but  a  fair  demand  is  likely  to  be  developed  in 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Creamery  extras,  f,  lb  18  @— 

Creamery  firsts  1814(817 

Creamery  seconds  15  @1614 

Dairy  select  1614®17 

Dairy  seconds  13  ®15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  12  @— 

Mixed  store  II  @12 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  ®1714 

Pickled  roll  16  ®17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  ®18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  @16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @14 

Cheese. 

Supplies  of  domestic  product  are  fairly 
liberal,  and  with  the  demand  not  very  brisk, 
either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment,  the 
tendency  of  the  market  was  in  favor  of  the 
buyer.  Eastern  cheese  is  arriving  more  freely, 
with  market  easy,  and  1 2*3 13c asked  in  a  small 
jobbing  way. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   714®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  714 

California,  fair  to  good    614®  7 

California,  "Young  Americas"   714®  9 

Eg;gs. 

The  firmer  tone  noted  in  this  market  in 
last  review  has  been  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  strength.  Strictly  choice 
to  select,  in  every  way  desirable,  and  suit 
able  for  the  most  particular  trade,  were  not 
plentiful  and  brought  better  average  prices 
than  at  any  previous  date  this  season.  For 
some  extra  select,  higher  figures  than  were 
quotable  were  realized.  Where  the  percent- 
age of  loss  was  heavy  in  candling,  the  eggs 
had  to  go  at  tolerably  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  15  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store  U14@1214 

California,  common  to  fair  store  1014®1114 

Oregon,  prime  11  ®I2 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  1014@14 

Duck  eggs  14  @— 

Vegetables. 

Changes  in  values  were  not  numerous  or 
pronounced,  but  they  were  in  the  main  to 
easier  figures.  Most  kinds  now  in  season 
were  in  sufficiently  liberal  supply  to  enable 
buyers  generally  to  secure  all  they  desired. 
The  tendency  of  the  market  for  Yellow 
onions  was  to  more  ease.  Red  onions  were  in 
poor  favor  at  low  figures.  Asparagus  is  now 
in  such  light  receipt  that  it  is  hardly  quot- 
able in  a  regular  way.  Corn  was  in  increased 
supply  and  showed  improved  quality. 
Beans,  String,  f,  lb   114®  3 


We  Bell  Farli  Wire  and  Win-  Netting  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house  on  the 
coast.   Also  Wire  Nails. 

Ell  wood  Field  Fence  1b  the  cheapest  and  beat  Farm  Fence  on  the  market.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalogue 

Castile  Soap— Genuine  Imported  French  Castile:  8-n.  bars;  per  bar  *  .23 

"  Ilna  Feans   Strictly  No.  1:  recleaned;  per  100  lbs   1.7<> 
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equal  to  Golden  C;  per  100  lbs  04'  , 

r  100  lbs  OS"./, 


Fencing 


I      i    r> cHiis   otncuy  sio.  i:  recieanea; 

I     TaiiKlefoot— Thum's:  per  cartoon  

I  Sugar— Very  light-colored  Island  Sugar 

^  Sugar -  Dry  granulated;  pure  cane:  per 


GET  OUR  LISTS.    WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Beans,  Lima,  f  H>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  t>   3®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  f  B>   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   SO®  — 

Corn,  Green,  f  sack   BOf  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  f,  crate   1  <«@  1  JO 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Egg  Plant,  f,  box   "5®  1  OO 

Garlic,  ft  lb.   114®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  f  small  box   75®  1  00 

Onions,  Red,  f  cental   80®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   80®  90 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f  lb   2®  214 

Peas,  Green,  f  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  f  box   «5@  1  no 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  small  box —  30®  50 

Rhubarb,  ft  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  f  large  box   20®  30 

Tomatoes,  f  small  box   5n<oi  65 

Tomatoes,  River,  ft  large  box   1  oofi  1  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  tolerably  free  arrivals  of  new 
potatoes,  both  in  boxes  and  sacks,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  qualities  in  boxes, 
as  is  usual  with  receipts  early  in  the  season. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  demand,  and  for 
prime  to  select  stock  the  market  was  not  par- 
ticularly weak.  Poor  qualities  met  with 
slow  custom  at  low  figures. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f,  cental   40®  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — ®  '— 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   60®  ai 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River    40®  50 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose,  River,  V  cental   50®  ho 

River  Burbanks   50®  80 

River  Peerless   50®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  kinds  of  mid-summer  fruits  were  in 
more  than  ample  supply  for  positive  require- 
ments, and  it  was  the  exception  when  prices 
were  not  at  a  low  range.  Apricots  tended  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  consumers;  especially  was 
this  the  case  where  the  fruit  was  sold  in  bulk, 
such  going  as  a  rule  at  relatively  lower  fig- 
ures than  where  the  apricots  were  packed  in 
free  boxes.  This  fruit  is  averaging  small  this 
season,  the  result  of  a  too  thick  setting  on  the 
trees  and  a  heavy  yield.  The  small  size 
naturally  operates  against  their  advantageous 
sale.  Peaches  went  at  a  little  wider  range 
than  last  quoted,  strictly  choice  wrapped  rul- 
ing somewhat  firmer,  while  prices  for  com- 
mon qualities  were  without  improvement. 
Many  of  the  latter  went  to  street  hawkers 
for  want  of  better  custom,  and  were  by  them 
retailed  at  a  profit  at  5c  per  dozen.  Apples 
were  in  poor  favor,  owing  to  other  and  more 
desirable  fruit  being  abundant  and  cheap. 
Windfalls  from  Sacramento  river  district  sold 
down  to  10c  per  basket.  For  Red  Astrachan 
in  50-rti  boxes  65c  was  about  the  utmost  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation.  Gravensteins  will  soon 
be  on  market  in  quotable  quantity,  and  these 
will  command  better  figures.  Crabapples  do 
not  make  much  of  a  display,  but  at  other  than 
very  moderate  figures  they  fail  to  command 
much  custom.  Market  for  Plums  and  Prunes 
kept  close  to  the  figures  quoted  in  former  re- 
view, with  few  choice  offering,  but  the  dis- 
play of  both  varieties  is  improving.  Stocks 
will  soon  be  large  and  will  likely  include  con- 
siderable of  superior  quality.  Nectarines  put 
in  an  appearance  this  week,  and  as  usual  with 
first  arrivals,  sold  at  tolerably  good  prices. 
Pears  of  early  varieties  are  offering  freely  at 
easy  rates.  Bartlett  windfalls  are  arriving, 
but  there  will  probably  not  be  much  No.  1 
fruit  of  this  variety  on  market  for  about  a 
fortnight.  Grapes  were  in  light  supply,  mostly 
Fontainebleau  and  Seedless  Sultana,  these 
selling  fairly  well.  Cherries  were  in  decreased 
receipt,  but  the  demand  for  them  was  slow 
and  the  market  lacked  firmness.  Watermel- 
ons and  Cantaloupes  were  offered  at  reduced 
rates  and  will  be  still  lower  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Currants  and  Berries  of  all  sorts  now 
on  market  were  obtainable  at  generally  easy 
figures,  quotations  showing  few  important 
changes. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib  box    @   

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-B)  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  g reen,  f  25-lb  box. . .     25®  35 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  crate   30®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  box   20®  35 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  ton   5  00®12  00 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  f  box   10®  65 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  f  box.  40®  50 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good,  f  box     .     25®  40 

Cherries.  Royal  Anne,  f  lb   214®  314 

Crabapples,  f.  box   30®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  80 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   20®  35 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  y  crate          1  mta  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  y  box   50®  65 

Nectarines,  White,  f  box   60@  75 

Peaches,  wrapped,  y  box   50®  60 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  y  box   25<n  50 

Pears,  Green,  y  box   20®  35 

Plums,  large,  y  crate   40®  60 

Cherry  Plums,  y  drawer   10®  20 

Prunes,  ft  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  f,  chest   1  50(<i.  3  00 

Currants,  *  chest   1  50®  2  00 


Gooseberries,  common,  f  lb    —  tt  — 

Gooseberries.  Oregon.  Improved,  f  lb. .  — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  fl  lb   — @  — 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  ft  100   7  00®15  Oil 

Cantaloupes,  y  crate   2  00®  2  50 

Nutmegs,  V  box   1  50m  2  oo 

Dried  FraiU. 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  re- 
port the  dried  fruit  market  in  that  center  as 
follows : 

The  market  has  shown  further  improvement  on 
apples  this  week.  Prime  evaporated  have  con- 
tinued very  scarce  and  with  exporters  wanting 
stock,  best  wood  dried  have  been  held  at  4^c,  and 
enough  business  has  been  reported  to  establish  it 
us  a  quotation.  The  jobbing  trade  is  so  light  that 
choice  cannot  be  sold  much  higher  than  prime: 
many  holders  have  let  their  choice  apples  go  right 
In  with  prime,  and4Jic  is  all  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Fancy  also  dull  and  rarely  exceeding  5c. 
Fruit  grading  just  under  prime  has  been  cleaned 
up  closely  and  rules  Arm.  but  poorer  stock 
neglected.  Sun-dried  sliced  apples  are  in  small 
supply  and  quiet:  quarters  have  had  a  little  more 
attention  from  exporters  and  rule  Arm.  Chops 
very  scarce  and  buyers  have  bid  fl.85frr  1.90  to  at- 
tract desirable  goods  from  the  Interior,  but  holders 
there  generally  ask  $2  or  more;  unattractivestock 
lower.  Ores  and  skins  are  in  Instances  held 
higher,  but  most  holders  would  accept  $1  60® 1. 65, 
and  $1  50  is  bid  freely  for  prime,  with  tone  ilrm. 
The  supply  of  small  fruits  has  been  well  reduced 
and  with  trade  slow  market  is  quiet  and  values 
largely  DOtninal.  California  fruit  is  offered  with 
less  freedom  now  that  accumulations  are  reduced, 
but  prices  unimproved. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. .    10  ®  14 

Peaches,  Cal..  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .  . .  214®  7 

In  the  local  market  very  little  activity  has 
been  developed  in  cured  fruits  since  last  is- 
sue. Last  season's  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  tree 
fruits  have  been  virtually  closed  out.  Of  this 
season's  product,  apricots  are  offering  freely 
from  various  sections,  but  buyers  are  not  tak- 
ing hold  to  any  noteworthy  degree.  Carload 
lots  were  offered  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  at  5c  per  pound,  and  from  Winters  at 
S'-ic.  While  these  were  the  lowest  asking 
figures,  there  were  indications  that  positive 
bids  slightly  under  these  figures  would  haVe 
been  accepted.  Some  Eastern  dealers  are 
selling  apricots  for  future  delivery  at  rela- 
tively lower  figures  than  have  yet  been  cur- 
rent here,  and  this  is  decidedly  detrimental 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State.  It  would 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  producing 
interests  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
stop  this  gambling  in  future  deliveries. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  break  down  values 
than  speculative  operations  on  paper.  The 
seller  who  goes  short  on  the  market  or  agrees 
to  deliver  what  he  has  not  in  his  possession 
but  expects  to  obtain  later  on,  is  invariably  a 
bear,  and  the  lower  he  forces  values  the  bet- 
ter he  is  suited.  There  are  reports  of  New 
York  operators  offering  fancy  apricots  of  this 
season's  curing,  in  2o-lb.  boxes,  at  6l/,c. 
This  quality  cannot  be  obtained  here  for  less 
than  5%.  The  boxing  costs  %c,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  laid  down  in 
New  York  for  %c,  to  say  nothing  of  profit  to 
handlers.  New  figs  are  expected  on  market 
in  about  a  week,  but  no  prices  have  yet  been 
named  for  them.  Prunes  of  the  coming  crop 
are  offering  for  forward  delivery  at  2%c  for 
the  four  sizes,  with  no  transactions.  An  or- 
der for  about  $22,000  worth  of  dried  fruits  is 
reported  received  from  Germany,  a  portion  of 
which  is  for  high  grade  apricots. 

EVAPO HATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B>   5  ®  514 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   514®  6 

Apricots.  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  boxes   43£®  514 

Nectarines,  White   414®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  414 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   f>H®  8l< 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  414 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @4 

Plums,  pitted   314®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   214®  25» 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  small  sizes  

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   —  @  414 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2* 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®— 

Figs,  Black     —  ®— 

Figs,  White  i  ■   214®  314 

Plums,  unpltted   1  ®  114 

Raisins. 

Last  year's  raisins  are  still  offering  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  with  no  trading  of  conse- 
quence in  them  and  only  nominal  quotations 
possible  at  this  date.    Raisins  of  1897  curing 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t>  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

19" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 
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are  being  offered,  Fresno  delivery,  latter  half 
of  September,  at  3c,  3%c  and  4c  for  2,  3  and  4 
crown  respectively,  and  f  1  per  box  for  London 
layers.  No  contracts  are  reported  at  above  or 
any  otber  figures. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tt)  box   85®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  lb  3V4@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%@  — 

Sultanas  4*@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ®  — - 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  scanty  stock  and  in  such 
poor  demand  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Most 
of  the  fruit  is  of  rather  ordinary  quality,  as 
is  be  expected  at  this  late  date  in  the  season. 
Lemons  remain  quotably  about  as  last  noted, 
but  the  market  is  weak,  with  trading  light. 
Limes  are  in  fair  supply  and  lower. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,^  box.  2  00®  

Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  <$box...  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   75®  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   "5®  1  25 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.  Valeucias   1  50®  2  25 

Mexican   ®  

Grape  Fruit,  <j)  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  l  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good    75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $)  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Nothing  doing  in  spot  stocks  worth  men- 
tioning. There  are  no  almonds  of  desirable 
quality  on  market.  Ne  Plus  Ultras  and  Non- 
pareils are  reported  sold  for  forward  delivery 
at  9%e.  Walnuts  of  1896  crop  are  still  in 
stock,  but  are  meeting  with  no  demand. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4y,@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2V4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6K@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  July  3.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  Fruit  at  open  auction  to-day.  real- 
izing prices  as  follows:  Tragedy  Prunes.  $1.20® 
$1.35  per  half  crate;  Simoni,  $1.80@$1.95;  Burbank 
Plums.  $1.30®$1.45;  Alexander  Peaches,  6S(a  85c  per 
box.  Four  cars  California  Fruit  sold  in  New  York 
to-day. 

Chicago,  July  3 —The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  Fruit  at  open  auction  to-day,  realizing 
the  following  prices:  Bartlett  Pears.  $2  50®2.7a 
per  box:  Royal  Apricots,  75c®$l. 15  per  half  crate; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  90c@$1.30  per  half  crate;  Burbank 
Plums,  70c@$1.35;  Peaches,  $1.10  per  box.  Five 
cars  California  Fruit  sold  in  Chicago  to-day. 

Chicago,  July  6.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day,  realizing 
the  following  prices:  Bartlett  pears,  $1.75(5  2.45 
¥  box;  Congress,  $1.75.  Simoni  prunes,  $1.10@1. 35 
*  half  crate;  Tragedy,  95c@$1.35  Kelsey  Japan 
plums,  $1.60.  Royal  apricots,  45@95c  ¥  half  crate 
Twelve  cars  of  California  fruit  sold  in  Chicago 
to-day.   

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  7.— California  Dried  Fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples— Prime  wire  tray,  4yc 
per  pound;  wood  dried  prime.  4?s@4J£c;  choice, 
4J£e;  fancy,  5@5Kc.  Prunes,  3@7c  per  pound,  as  to 
size  and  quality.  Aprioots— Royal,  8®  11c:  Moor- 
park,  12c.  Peaches— Unpeeled,  6@8c;  peeled, 
ll®14c.  

Concerning  the  Polar  basin,  where 
this  summer  the  explorers  are  again 
heading,  Sir  George  Nares  says  that 
it  is  a  locked-up  bay  continuing  out  of 
the  narrowed  Atlantic  channel,  with  a 
warm  stream  of  water  constantly  pour- 
ing into  it  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Norway,  and  a  cold,  icy  one  as  con- 
stantly running  out  between  Spitz- 
bergen and  Greenland,  and  also 
through  the  narrow  straits  between 
Greenland  aud  America,  the  first  con- 
veying an  enormous  source  of  heat  to- 
ward the  north,  the  latter  causing  the 
intense  cold  of  Canada  and  that  on  the 
east  side  of  Greenland  and  North 
America. 

SlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
siecnce  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


patrons  of  Husbandry.  Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 


Notes  From  Worthy  Master  Greer. 


We  often  see  it  written  by  ardent 
supporters  that  this  Grange  or  that 
Grange  is  the  banner  Grange;  that  this 
county  or  that  county  is  the  banner 
county.  Comparisons  will  not  always 
bear  out  these  statements,  but  harm- 
less rivalry  sometimes  results  there- 
from. It  might  be  said  that  fraternal 
societies,  like  individuals,  have  am- 
bitions that  are  sometimes  stirred  by 
the  success  of  others  to  greater  efforts. 
Although  Capital  Grange  has  been 
styled  the  baby  Grange  of  the  State, 
what  she  lacks  in  age  and  experience 
she  makes  up  in  ambition.  When  the 
writer  received  notice  that  twenty- 
four  applicants  had  received  the  first 
and  second  degrees  and  that  his  pres- 
ence was  desired  on  Saturday,  July  1st, 
to  instruct  the  class  in  the  degrees  of 
Harvest  and  Home,  he  felt  that  their 
ambition  to  have  the  largest  class  in 
the  county  had  been  gratified.  The 
records  show  this  to  be  the  largest  class 
of  the  year. 

Already  this  Grange  found  Gold- 
berg's hall,  in  which  they  were  organ- 
ized, too  small  for  their  accommodation 
and  have  moved  to  more  commodious 
quarters  in  Daley's  hall,  where  they 
have  ample  conveniences  for  their 
work.  The  large  class  was  handled  by 
Bro.  Jas.  D.  Cornell,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard of  State  Grange, and  Sister  Frankie 
M.  Greer.  The  Harvest  Feast  which 
followed  was  an  elaborate  affair,  and, 
while  seated  at  the  tables,  many  pretty 
and  instructive  speeches  were  made, 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  pres- 
ent was  that  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  day  had  been  spent. 

Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange 
will  hold  its  July  session  at  Florin,  Sat- 
urday, July  31st.  A  large  class  will  be 
received  and  the  fifth  degree  conferred. 
In  the  afternoon  a  programme  of 
speaking  and  exercises  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

The  report  of  Inspector  Frank  Dunn 
shows  San  Jose  Grange  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  Grange  and  its  admin- 
istration. The  detailed  report  of  this 
model  Grange  would  be  very  interest- 
ing reading  for  every  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry. 


Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  writes  of  the  color 
that  fish  assume  while  asleep.  In  most 
cases  the  change  consists  in  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  colors.  The  markings 
have  a  darker  appearance,  and  such 
modification  is  of  a  nature  to  better 
conceal  the  animal  and  render  it  less 
visible  during  the  night.  In  certain  of 
the  species  observed  by  Prof.  Verrill 
the  changes  were  more  complicated. 
For  example,  the  stenotomus  chrysopx 
while  awake  and  in  a  state  of  activity 
was  silvery  white,  with  iridescent 
plays  of  color.  At  night  it  was  of  a 
dark  bronze  color,  and  from  this  ground 

A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 

What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 

What  lamp  have  you  got? 

We'll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MftRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  J25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  *10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH Y « 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  ; 
GASOLINE.    ENGINES  W| 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.JSSaJ? 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS, TEX.^aZ  ' 


HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


T.  XV.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Southdown 
Bucks  for  Sale. 


stood  out  six  transverse  black  bands. 
If  it  chanced  to  be  awakened  from  its 
sleep  at  night,  in  an  aquarium,  by  the 
sudden  turning  on  of  the  gas,  so  that 
the  light  was  bright,  the  color  was  in- 
stantly modified,  and  the  normal  tints 
of  the  awakened  animal  exhibited  them- 
selves immediately.  Here  again  the 
protective  role  of  the  coloration  of  the 
sleeping  state  is  evident,  since  the 
animal  sleeps  among  algse  and  the 
black  bands  are  confused  with  the 
thalli  and  fronds,  while  the  bronze 
color  closely  resembles  the  greenish 
yellow  color  common  to  many  seaweeds. 

The  daily  papers  report  that  F.  W. 
Christian  has  returned  to  Sydney,  N. 
S.  W.,  after  two  years  spent  in  ex- 
ploration in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
having  discovered  ancient  records, 
hand  work,  and  weapons  that  prove 
that  the  Asiatic  races  traded  in  the 
islands,  and  that  the  ancient  Chinese 
immigrated  and  colonized  there  and 
thus  reached  Central  America. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safe.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
«ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


WANTED. 


A  position  by  an  experienced  Wine  Maker  and 
Vlneyardlst;  lu  years'  experience  with  resistant 
vines  and  olives:  expert  at  clarification,  correction, 
blending-  and  bottling-  wines,  also  with  arrested 
fermentations  in  hot  localities,  the  development  of 
color  and  tannin  In  wines:  a  good  mechanic:  can 
set  and  run  all  modern  machinery:  strictly  temper- 
ate: best  of  references  furnished.  Address. 

WINE  riAKER,  this  Office. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  He. 
C  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Orm  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pater* 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inab'llty  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  theni. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside  Cal. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Flssure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  4S~  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED. Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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No.  2  YOSEMITE  Wagon  with  shafts.  (*e.ghi  cralea  520  lbs.)  95  Q[ 
No.  2T  YOSEMITE  "       "  Canopy  Top  and  side  curtains    1 1 5, 0( 

Tht  handsomest  wagon  on  tht  markel  of  lliis  style.  Full  genu.ne  concord  gear  we) 
imned.  Seals  removable  No.  ■  Lealher  seals  and  d.«h.  Solid  Panel  Backs  Nickl. 
line  ra,l  on  da5h.  N.ckle  hub  bands  and  seal  handles  Handsomely  fiuished.  Sleel  axles  IV 
Inch.    Slcel  lires  I  inch  by  %  in  ' 


No.  26   YELLOWSTONE  Wagon  (woo 

Beautifully  striped  and  finished.    Genuine  Concord  gear 


panel  back.  No.  ■  leather  trimming,  leather  dash  \ 
axles  i  in.   Steel  tire*  i  in.  byXm 


i(h  Baps 


coated  350  lbs)  75.00 
Full  wide  surrey  seal.  Solid 
Full  length  vclvei  carpel.  Sie«l 


NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS,  17x22,  -  $330. 

III!.  CIRCLE.      DOUBLE  STROKE.     ALL  METAL. 

We  Excel  ALL  and  Are  EQUALED  by  None. 


Id  calling  the  attention  of  our  patrons  and  the  general  public  to  < 

National 
Hay 
Press, 

We  have  two  items  of  vital  importance  to  every  user  or  intended 
user  of  a  Hay  Baler,  with  which  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed. The  first  is  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY,  and  the 
second  is  BALING  CAPACITY,  In  which  we  excel  all  and  are 
equaled  by  none.  This  should  interest  you  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  correspond  further  with  us  about  the  NATIONAL. 

FEED  OPENING 

Is  thirty-one  inches,  which  is  from  three  to  six  inches  longer  than  all 
others  now  on  the  market.  The  Feed  Opening  and  Stroke  comprise 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  Press,  as  most  all  hay  is  pressed  at  a 
certain  price  per  ton.  The  large  Opening  and  the  Lung  Stroke  in  the 

NATIONAL 

Allows  ample  time  to  get  the  Feed  in  the  Haling  Chamber,  which  is 
a  guarantee  of  two  or  three  tons  per  day  more  for  the  NATIONAL 
than  any  other  Press  in  the  market.  All  manufacturers  talk  about 
greater  capacities  than  others,  but  w  ithout  a  Longer  Stroke  and 
Larger  Feed  Opening  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  a  claim  good. 

BALE  WIRE  AND  ROPE.  Send  for  Circulars. 


No.  19     DlSDY  «  ti.u.v    Mlth  Shaft* 


M  oo     >  w*ti 


*'««on  it  rapMlf 


No.  19X  DAVUt    WMMX,  JtktfK 


Vehicles  and  Farming  Implements  of  Every  Description. 

SID  IT  3D  IFOR  CATALOGUE. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco, 


^21,700  IN  PURSES,  S:21,7,00  $7000  IN  PURSES,  $7000 


Pacific  Coast  Trottii  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 

ENTRIES    TO    CLOSE    THURSDAY,    JULY  15. 

NOTE.  — It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  tbe  management  to  arrange  a  programme  so  as  to  allow  horses  entered  in  several  events  to  start  In  each 
by  putting  such  classes  as  they  are  entered  in  far  enougli  apart  to  permit  of  it. 


OAKLAND. 

California  Jockey  Club's  New  Track,  =  ■ 


July  31  to  August  7,  1897 


TO  BE  HELD  ON  THE  CIRCUIT  WITH  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST  TROTTING  HORSE 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION'S 
MEETINGS. 

August  9  to  14, 

On  the  Track  of  the  Northern 
Agricultural  Association 
at  Marysville. 


Am .  ) 

f.VUI  s  > 

■  •  «i  >  > 


No.  1—2:40  Class,  Trotting  

No.  2— 2:30  Class,  Trotting  

No.  3— 2:24  Class,  Trotting   500 

No.  4— 2:19  Class,  Trotting   600 

No.  5— 2:16  Class,  Trotting   600 

No.  6— 2:1.3  Class,  Trotting   800' 


No.  7— 2:25  Class,  Pacing. 
No.  8— 2:20  Class,  Pacing. 
No.  9— 2:17  Class,  Pacing. 
No.  10— 2:13 Class,  Pacing. 
No.  11—2:10  Class,  Pacing. 


Parte. 
....$500 

.  .  .  500 
....  6C0 

...  600 
6(10 


Pur 


FOR  COLTS. 

No.  12— Two-year-olds,  Trotting 
No.  13— Three-year-olds,  Trotting 

No.  14 — Two-year-olds,  Pacing  

No.  15— Three- year-olds,  Pacing  . . 


*200 

300 
.  ilJO 
300 


CHICO  and  WILLOWS. 


Same  Purses 

The  Meeting  at  Chico  will  be  held  August  16  to  21. 


for   Both  Places. 


The  Meeting  at  Willows  will  be  held  August  ^3  ^ 

IN  MAKING  ENTRIES  BE  SURE  TO  MAKE  SEPARATE  ENTRIES  FOR  CHICO  AND  WILLOWS.      THE  WILLOWPx>V*  ->N( 


ENTRIES  TO  CLOSE  JULY  15,  1897. 


fume. 

FREE-FOR-ALL  PURSES. 

No.  1—2:40  Class,  Trotting  $400 

No.  2— 2:30  Class,  Trotting   400 

No.  3—2  21  Class,  Trotting   400 

No.  4— 2:19  Class,  Trotting   500 

No.  5— 2:16  Class.  Trotting   500 

No.  6— 2:13  Class,  Trotting   500 

No.  7 — 2:25  Class,  Pacing  400 

No.  8— 2:20  Class,  Pacing   400 

No.  9— 2:17  Class,  Pacing   500 

No.  10— 2: 13  Class,  Pacing   (00 

No.  11—  2:10  Class,  Pacing   500 


PLACE  THE  WEEK  FOLLOWING  CHICO. 

Purse. 

FOR  COLTS. 

I  No.  12--Two-year-olds,  Trotting  $200  ' 

,  No.  13— Three-year-old,  Trotting   300 

,  No.  14— Two-year-olds,  Pacing   200 

i  Ho.  15— Three-year-olds,  Pacing   3m  , 

BIDS  FOR  PRIVILEGES. 

Bar.  Auction  and  Paris  Mutuals,  Refreshment 
i  and  Other  Privileges  Bids  will  be  opened  on  July 
)  111  and  should  ba  accompanied  by  a  certified  check 
>  for  " 


WILL  TAKE 


for  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid. 


P,^   dCT  PURSES. 

No  16—  Thre  .ear-olds,  Trotters,  2:50  Class.  JN00 
No.  17— Three^year-olds.  Pacers,  2:50  Class  200 

No.  18— 2:4(1  Class,  Trotters   300 

No.  19— 2:41)  Class,  Pacers   300 

District  consists  of  all  counties  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  and  west  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  also  the  counties  of  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte. 
Horses  eligible  to  District  Purses  must  have  been 
owned  in  the  District  for  three  months  preceding 
the  meeting.  Membership  in  the  Association  not 
required  in  District  Purses. 


REOPENED  FOR  FALL  MEETING,  2:10  CLASS,  PACING,  PURSE  $600. 

■— i  rrnniTinri"    — ■ 

Entrance  5  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  purse  will  be  deducted  from  each  money  won. 
Money  divided  into  50,  25, 15  and  10  per  cent. 

No  horse  owned  in  the  State  of  California  by  others  than  members  of  this  Association  is  eligible  to  these  purses  (except  In  District  Purses,  bona-tlde  own- 
ership is  required),  but  horses  owned  outside  of  the  State  of  California  are  eligible  thereto  regardless  of  membership. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  M EM  HKRSHIP.— Persons  desirous  of  making  entries  in  the  above  purses,  and  who  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  A., 
should  make  application  for  membership  to  the  Secretary  by  July  15, 1897.  National  Trotting  Association  Rules  to  govern  except  Rule  4.  Right 
reserved  to  declare  off  purses  not  ailing  satisfactorily  to  the  Board  of  Directors.   For  further  conditions  and  entry  blanks  send  to  the  Secretary. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 


F.  W.  KELLEY,  Sec'y,  22h  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


NOTE.— The  managers  will  endeavor  to  arrange 
the  programme  so  as  to  allow  horses  entered  In 
several  events  to  start  in  each  by  putting  such 
classes  as  they  are  entered  in  far  enough  apart 
to  permit  of  it. 

l'urtr. 

1—  2:40  Class,  Trotting   «i(J0 

2—  2:3(1  Class,  Trotting   400 

3—  2:24  Class,  Trotting  400 

4—  2:19  Class.  Trotting  500 

5—  2:16  Class,  Trotting   500 

6—  2:13  Class,  Trotting   600 

7—  2:25  Class,  Pacing   400 

8—  2:20  Class,  Pacing   500 

9—  2:17  Class,  Pacing  500 

No.  10— 2:13  Class,  Pacing   500 

No.  11— 2:10  Class,  Pacing   500 

No.  12— Two-year-olds,  Trotting   800 

No.  13— Three-year-olds,  Trotting     ...  .300 

No.  14— Two-year-olds,  Pacing   200 

No.  15— Three-year-olds,  Pacing   300 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


DISTRICT  PURSES. 

District  consists  of  all  the  counties  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  and  west  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  also  the  counties  cf  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte. 
Horses  eligible  to  District  Purses  must  have  been 
owned  in  the  District  and  kept  there  for  six 
months  before  the  day  of  the  race. 

Phi  at. 

No.  16— Three-vear  olds,  Trotting,  2:50  Class.  *20(> 
No.  17— Three-year-olds,  Pacing,  2:50 Class  ...  200 

No.  18-2:40 Class,  Trotting,  all  ages   300 

No.  19— 2:40  Class,  Pacing,  all  ages   300 

BIDS  FOR  PRIVILEGES  WILL  BE  RECEIVED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

National  Trotting  Association  Rules  to  govern 
except  Rule  4.  The  management  reserve  the  right 
to  declare  off  nurses  not  QUing  satisfactorily.  For 
further  conditions  and  entry  blanks  address  the 
Secretary. 

G.  R.  ECKART,  Sec'y,  Marysville. 
D.  E.  KNIGHT,  M'g'r,  Marysville. 
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Minorcas,  Andalusians  and    Black  Spanish. 


The  breeds  of  which  we  have  typical  specimens  on 
this  page,  together  with  the  Leghorns  already  de- 
scribed, constitute  the  Mediterranean  class  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  George  E.  Howard  in  his  special  bul- 
letin prepared  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  this  class  the  Minorcas  clearly  stand  next  to  the 
Leghorns  in  popularity  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
are  placed  next  to  the  Leirhorns  in  laying  qualities. 
They  are  in  appearance  very  similar  to  the  Leghorn. 
Their  general  outline  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  latter, 
but  of  more  length  of  body  and  heavier  in  mold. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  only  variety  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean class  that  has  a  given  weight,  which  approaches 
that  of  the  Wyandotte,  being  only  one-half  pound 
lighter  than  the  last-named.  The  origin  of  the  Min- 
orca, like  that  of  so  many  others  of  our  profitable 
poultry,  is  much  in  doubt.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  originally  came  from  Minorca,  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  oue  of  the  Balearic  Isles, 
while  others  contend  they  are  a  variety  of  the  Black 
Spanish.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  one  of  the 
most  profitable  breeds  of  poultry  for  the  farm  that 
is  known. 

For  table  purposes  they  are  good,  the  flesh  being 
white,  or  light  colored,  and  fine  grained.  Their  chief 
property  is  their  egg  production.  They  are  non- 
sitters  and  year-around  layers.  As  winter  layers 
they  are  exceptionally  good  when  kept  under  fairly 
favorable  circumstances.  While  the  Leghorn  sur- 
passes them  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  the  Min- 
orca's eggs  are  larger  and  equal  the  output  in  bulk. 
Their  eggs  are  white,  and  average  eight  to  the 
pound.  They  lay  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dozen  a  year. 
For  farm  purposes  they  are  especially  profitable. 
Being  of  an  active,  restless  disposition,  they  keep  in 
splendid  condition  and  make  good  foragers.  For  su- 
burban poultry  keeping  they  are  very  practical 
birds,  and  net  good  results  to  the  keeper.  They  are 
hardy,  easily  raised  and  mature  quickly. 


The  Minorca  fowl  is  large  in  outline,  well  bodied, 
stands  well  up  on  its  legs,  broad  chest,  and  a  long, 
flat  back,  with  tail  carried  upright.  Many  breeders 
dispute  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  tail.  The  standard 
says  "upright,"  while  the  preference  is  almost  uni- 
versally made  by  breeders  that  it  should  be  carried 
"  well  back."  The  body  of  the  Minorca  male  is  long, 
square  in  front,  tapering  from  front  to  rear.  When 
standing  erect  the  body  of  male  is  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  forty-five  degrees.  Thighs  are  stout  ;  shanks, 
medium  in  length,  stout  in  bone,  and  in  color  dark 
slate  or  nearly  black  ;  comb,  single,  large,  perfectly 
straight  and  upright,  evenly  serrated,  and  extending 
well  over  back  of  head.  The  comb  of  the  Minorca  is 
larger  and  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  Leghorn. 
Wattles  are  thin  and  pendulous,  corresponding  with 
size  of  comb  ;  earlobes,  pure  white.  The  female  is 
in  body  of  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  male, 
rather  long,  broad  and  deep.  Her  comb  is  single, 
large,  and  drooping  to  one  side  :  like  comb  of  male, 

BLUE    ANDALU3IAN  HEN. 

Minorca.  Specimens  of  their  eggs  have 
been  seen  in  competition  and  the  award 
of  merit  bestowed  for  size  and  weight. 
The  chicks  are  hardy,  mature  early, 
and  pullets  begin  laying  when  five  or 
six  months  old. 

For  farm  purposes  they  are  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Leghorn  and  Minorca, 
the  preference  being  only  in  the  color 
of  their  plumage.  For  many  purposes 
-  they  are  an  ideal  bird  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

The  Black  Spanish  is  one  of  the  old- 
est varieties  of  domestic  poultry.  Their 
name  has  been  identified  with  the  indus- 
try for  hundreds  of  years,  and  their 
practical  worth  on  the  farm  has  loug 
been  of  much  value.  Their  haughty 
bearing,  large  red  comb  and  wattles, 
her  comb  is  perceptibly  larger  than  I  and  the  white  face  and  lobes  peculiar  to  the  breed, 


PAIR    OP    WHITE- FACED    BLACK  SPANISH. 


BLACK    MINORCA  COCKEREL. 


that  of  the  Leghorn  female.  Black 
Minorcas  are  in  plumage  a  rich,  glossy 
b'ack  throughout,  and  gray  tips  are 
considered  serious  defects.  The  White 
Minorca  is  as  popular  as  the  Black, 
and  takes  the  same  position  as  does 
the  White  Leghorn  in  its  class.  The 
standard  qualifications  are  equal  for 
the  two  except  in  color,  and  that  must 
be  pure  white  throughout,  feathers 
other  than  white  in  plumage  disqualify- 
ing ;  the  other  qualities  are  equal  as  to 
profitableness  between  the  two  varie- 
ties. The  comb,  face,  and  wattles  are 
bright  red,  free  from  white  in  face  ; 
eyes  are  dark  hazel  or  red. 

The  standard  weight  of  a  Minorca 
cock  is  8  pounds;  hen,  6]  pounds ; cock- 
erel, 62  pounds  ;  and  pullet,  52  pounds. 

The  Andalusian  is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est fowls  of  the  feathered  race,  being 
of  a  beautiful  light  and  dark-blue  plu- 
mage. It  is  called  the  Blue  Andalusian, 
and  is  the  only  variety  of  its  class.  It 
is  not  as  popular  in  this  country  as  it 
should  be,  owing  to  the  sentiment 
against  white  skin  and  blue  shanks. 
Fnglish  and  French  poultrymen  prefer 
these  qualities  in  a  bird  and  with  them 
it  is  very  popular.  They  are  non-sit- 
ters and  splendid  layers  of  large  white 
eggs,  averaging  in  size  those  of  the 


contrasting  with  their  glossy  black  plumage,  render 
them  most  striking  fowls. 

White-faced  Black  Spanish  have  long  been  favora- 
bly known  for  their  exceptionally  fine  laying  quali- 
ties. The  oldest  of  the  non-sitting  varieties,  they 
still  maintain  an  unsurpassed  record.  The  pullets 
are  early  layers,  averaging  150  to  180  eggs  per  year, 
the  hens  beginning  somewhat  later  after  molting,  but 
compensating  for  any  loss  of  quantity  by  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  egg,  while  hens  and  pullets  alike 
are  well  above  the  average  for  winter  laying.  Their 
eggs  are  large  and  white  and  of  good  flavor. 

Kentucky  wheat  growers  are  taking  steps  to- 
ward withholding  their  present  crop  of  wheat  from 
the  market  until  the  higher  prices,  which  they  ex- 
pect to  become  a  certainty.  The  price  is  sixty- two 
cents  a  bushel  now,  but  seventy-five  cents  is  pre- 
dicted next  month.  Resolutions  were  adopted  urg- 
ing the  farmers  to  form  associations  in  each  county 
for  the  objects  sought. 

Water  has  been  turned  on  in  the  great  Yaqui 
ditch,  destined  to  irrigate  the  hithertodesert  lauds 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Yaqui  river,  Sonora.  This 
marks  the  consummation  of  a  great  enterprise  which 
promises  much  for  the  future  of  Northern  Mexico. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Si'ENCKR,  veterinarian  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  is  getting  tuberculosis  pretty  well  hunted 
down.  He  reports  to  the  supervisors  that  during 
the  month  of  June  he  applied  the  tuberculin  test  to 
161  head  of  dairy  cattle  with  no  reactions. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


California  has  had,  as  a  rule,  forcing  weather  for 
crops  during  the  week,  but  it  has  really  seemed  cool, 
and  has  been  cool  as  compared  with  the  fearful  pros- 
trating heat  of  the  central  and  eastern  States.  Our 
temperatures  have  run  high,  as  the  table  shows,  but 
it  is  for  dry  heat  which  the  animal  system  more  com- 
fortably endures  than  it  can  fewer  degrees  with 
greater  humidity.  The  California  weather  has  in 
fact  been  on  its  good  behavior  all  through  the  visit 
of  the  30,000  Christian  Endeavor  tourists,  and  its 
fame  will  be  spread  abroad  as  never  before. 

Harvesting  activities  of  all  kinds  are  now  at  their 
height,  with  three  months  more  of  plenty  to  do  for 
fruit  lines. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  '. 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

00 

.03 

00 

.06  | 

50 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

.01 

60 

106 

Sacramento*  

00 

00 

oo 

00 

55 

105 

San  Francisco  

00 

00 

.04 

T 

47 

82 

00 

no 

00 

T 

54 

110 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

.04 

46 

9U 

00 

00 

00 

T 

52 

86 

00 

.01 

00 

T 

60 

74 

T 

T 

00 

.07 

78 

112 

»  Up  to  5  p.  M.  July  13;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


No  Ice  to  Ogden. 

Fruit  shipments  sent  in  ventilated  cars  to  Ogden 
and  iced  up  there  seem  to  be  going  in  good  shape. 
The  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company  re- 
cently announced  their  willingness  to  furnish  re- 
frigerators from  Ogden  to  Chicago  and  Missouri 
points  for  $25  per  car,  and  to  all  points  east  of 
Chicago  for  $35  per  car,  the  company  itself  bearing 
the  expense  of  transfer  from  ventilator  to  refriger 
ator  at  Ogden.  As  refrigeration  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Chicago  now  costs  $90  per  car,  and 
to  eastern  points  $140  per  car,  there  would 
be  a  saving  in  this  method  of  $65  and  $105  per 
car,  respectively,  to  the  grower,  provided 
the  fruit  could  be  delivered  at  destination  in  good 
condition.  The  only  danger  apparently  was  in  transit 
from  Sacramento  to  Ogden  and  in  transfer  there, 
and  early  experiments  do  not  disclose  that,  as  the 
fruit  is  said  to  reach  Ogden  in  good  shape. 


r 

I  University  Extension   Work  in  Agriculture. 


At  their  meeting  on  July  13th  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  completed  arrangements  for 
a  broader  and  more  systematic  promotion  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  and  other  means  for  University  exten- 
sion work  in  agricultural  lines.  This  provision  on  the 
part  of  the  Regents  is  in  clear  recognition  of  the 
warm  welcome  with  which  Farmers'  Institute  work 
was  received  by  California  agriculturists  during  last 
year.  Direct  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  and 
the  demand  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  unsolicited  reso- 
lutions passed  by  about  twenty  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
on  file  petitions  for  Institute  meetings  from  lifty- 
three  different  localities  lying  north  of  theTehachapi 
mountains,  and  not  less  than  twenty  similar  applica- 
tions in  the  region  south  of  Tehachapi.  These  appli- 
cations, being  required  to  have  not  less  than  twenty 
names  each,  show  a  force  of  not  less  than  1500  citi- 
zens who  have  declared  themselves  to  be  ready  to 
actively  co-operate  with  the  University  in  the  hold- 
ing of  Farmers'  Institutes,  at  which,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  last  vear,  there  will  be  not  less 
than  an  aggregate  of  7500  persons  in  attendance  ; 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much  greater  aggregate. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  indicating  the  breadth  and 
fertility  of  this  field  of  work  which  is  open  to  the  ag- 
ricultural department  of  the  University,  and  in  view, 
also,  of  the  obligations  informally  entered  into  by 
the  representatives  of  the  University  during  their 
conferences  with  members  of  the  last  Legislature, 
the  Regents  of  the  University  have  made  ampler 
provision  for  the  present  year  to  ensure  a  character 
and  conduct  of  meetings  creditable  to  the  University 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people,  in  the  exposition  of 
the  teachings  of  agricultural  science  and  progressive 
practice;  and  in  making  clearly  and  widely  known  to 
the  people  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  University 
in  this  branch  of  its  extension  work. 

For  these  purposes  a  special  department  has  been 
created  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Department  of  University  Extension  in 
Agriculture,''  and  the  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Practice  (Professor  Wickson)  is  designated  as  head 
of  this  department,  with  the  special  title  of  Superin- 
tendent. It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  maintain 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  in  its  general 
features,  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  prosecu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Regents;  to  render  adequate  reports,  and  to  en- 
ergetically promote  the  effort  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  University  and  the  agricultural  industry. 

In  view  of  the  area  and  consequent  distances  in- 
volved in  the  promotion  of  the  work  in  so  large  a 
State  as  California,  there  have  been  appointed  two 
assistants,  one  to  prosecute  the  work  in  the  parts  of 
the  State  north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  and  to 
have  his  office  at  the  University  site,  the  other  to 
have  charge  of  the  work  in  the  counties  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  and  to  reside  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
These  assistants  are  designated  as  conductors  of 
farmers'  institutes  each  for  his  own  geographical  dis- 
trict, and  they  will  actively  participate  in  the  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  work  and  in  its  actual 
prosecution. 

Qualifications  for  the  positions  of  conductors  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  at  least  provisionally 
prescribed  as  follows  :  "University  or  college  edu- 
cation and  proper  appreciation  of  the  interests  of 
the  higher  education  generally;  a  broad  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  and  meth- 
ods, and  ability  to  speak  acceptably  in  public 
assemblies  and  to  conduct  the  discussions  thereof ; 
experience  and  skill  in  organizing  and  promoting 
public  meetings,  and  winning  popular  interest 
therein."  Selections  for  conductors  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  were  made  at  the  meeting  of  July  13  as 
follows  .  For  the  district  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
mountains,  Douglas  T.  Fowler  of  Fresno,  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  afterwards  a  very  successful  pub- 
lic school  principal  in  Oakland,  and  more  recently  a 
manager  of  important  agricultural  enterprises  in 
Fresno  county.  He  is  widely  known  to  have  the 
knowledge  and  ability  which  especially  fit  him  for 
institute  work,  and  he  has  actively  participated  in 
Farmers'  Institute  meetings  in  his  county  ever  since 
the  first  was  held  in  1891.  For  the  region  south  of 
Tehachapi,  Prof.  A.  .1.  Cook  of  Claremont,  Los 
Angeles  county,  was  selected.  Prof.  Cook,  before 
coming  to  California,  was  a  prominent  worker  in 
institutes  from  Wisconsin  eastward  to  New  York. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  represented  the 
University  of  California  in  these  lines  in  southern 
California,  and  has  demonstrated  a  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, energy,  tact  and  kindliness  which  have  made 
the  southern  California  institutes  exceptionally  popu- 
lar and  successful. 

The  appointment  of  these  two  conductors  was  de- 
cided upon  in  order  that  extension  work  should  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  agricultural  instruction 
and  investigation,  as  it  did  last  winter.  The  well- 
known  special  lecturers  of  the  University  staff  will 
continue  the  work  which  they  so  acceptably  prose- 
cuted last  year,  and  will  accompany  the  conductors 
so  far  as  is  possible  without  too  great  interference 
with  their  lecture  and  laboratory  work  at  Berkeley. 
The  Regents  also  provided  that  the  work  should  be 


clearly  a  University  effort  by  designating  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  President  Kellogg,  Professor 
Hilgard  and  Professor  Wickson,  to  whom  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  work  is  to  be  entrusted. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Regents  to  develop  and  extend 
agricultural  extension  work  to  the  fullest  breadth 
and  efficiency.  They  have  instructed  the  special 
committee  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  University 
Extension  in  Agriculture  to  give  due  attention  to 
the  various  forms  of  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture 
which  have  been  devised  by  progressive  institutions 
in  the  oldest  States,  and  report  upon  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  their  adoption  in  this  State.  Such 
forms  are  comprised  in  the  organization  of  local 
clubs  for  study  and  experimentation  in  agriculture 
and  for  the  promotion  of  institute  work  ;  also  in 
courses  of  systematic  reading  in  the  elements  of  the 
sciences  underlying  agriculture  and  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  rational  agricultural  practices.  By  such 
means  the  University  intends  to  more  and  more 
closely  approach  the  people  in  their  homes  and  fields 
and  win  popular  support  by  promoting  individual 
and  general  success  and  prosperity. 


j  A  Cling  Peach  Combine  in  Sutter  County. 


The  Sutter  county  fruit  growers  have  always  been 
entitled  to  be  considered  progressive  and  they  have 
demontrated  new  claim  to  the  distinction.  They 
have  formed  a  combine  which  may  develop  into  some- 
thing broader,  but  for  this  season  they  have  come 
together  on  the  cling  peach,  and  if  they  can't  cling 
together  on  that  fruit  their  experiment  will  prob- 
ably be  declared  off.  The  Marysville  Ajj/jfil  of  Mon- 
day has  an  interesting  account  of  the  meeting  which 
was  held  last  Saturday: 

A  majority  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Sutter  county 
responded  to  the  call  for  a  meeting  at  the  Yuba  City 
courthouse  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  fruit  combine.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  B.  F.  Walton,  as  president  of  the  horti- 
cultural society.  H.  P.  Stabler  acted  as  secretary. 
The  secretary  was  requested  to  read  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  society, 
wherein  the  reasons  for  calling  the  meeting  were 
set  forth  and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  fruit  combine  among  the  various 
growers.  At  the  previous  meeting  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  J.  C.  White,  Ferd  Hauss  and  S.  J.  Stabler 
was  appointed  to  look  over  the  fruit  prospect  and 
interview  the  growers  as  to  their  ideas  about  form- 
ing the  combine. 

The  Argument. — Chairman  White  of  this  committee 
was  then  called  upon  for  the  report  of  their  inves- 
tigations. The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
extracts  from  the  report : 

Concerted  action  means  many  advantages  which  individual 
action  cannot  attain. 

The  object  of  concerted  action  does  not  mean  a  combine 
against  anyone. 

This  action  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  a  proper 
understanding  between  buyers  and  sellers,  where  both  meet 
on  common  ground  on  equitable  terms. 

Business  men,  oanners  and  exporters  know  where  their  in- 
terests lie,  and  if  they  do  not  actually  form  a  combine  they  as 
good  as  do  so,  and  every  indication  points  to  that  as  being 
the  case  to-day. 

Why  should  the  growers  not  place  themselves  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  canners  and  exporters,  and  bind  themselves 
together  by  the  strong  tie  of  self-interest; 

It  would'  not  be  the  duty  or  interest  of  the  growers'  com- 
mittee to  raise  the  price  of  their  product  to  a  figure  which 
would  practically  close  the  canneries.  It  would  be  their  duty 
to  get  market  prices,  and  do  their  best  to  uphold  prices,  and 
not  allow  a  senseless  panic  amongst  the  growers  to  lower 
market  values  to  unprofitable  and  ruinous  figures. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  cling  peaches  in  this  part  of  the 
country  on  the  orchards  of  fifty-eight  growers  gives  2290  tODs. 
Judging  bv  the  amount  of  split  pits  and  gummy  peaches  (and 
the  way  those  were  rejected),  that  quantity  can  be  safely  re- 
duced 25  per  cent.  From  all  we  can  learn  there  are  but  few 
good  cling  peaches  north  of  the  Sutter  north  line.  This  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  received  from  northern  can- 
neries. Cling  peaches  are  not  by  any  means  plentiful,  and  in 
consequence  a  price  that  will  yield  a  little  profit  to  the  grow- 
ers ought  to  be  paid. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  operations  of  the  growers  in 
this  direction  this  year  shall  be  confined  to  cling  peaches, 
and,  if  the  plan  is  successful,  that  an  association  be  formed  In 
the  future  which  will  embrace  the  whole  fruit  product  of  this 
section. 

The  canners  will  deal  only  with  the  committee  and  have 
one  account,  and  the  committee  will  try  to  regulate  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  fruit,  and  do  their  best  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  canners  as  to  grades  and  quality  of  fruit,  etc. 

The  Requirements.  — The  committee  also  presented 
a  set  of  articles  of  agreement  for  the  formation  and 
guidance  of  the  combine,  the  principles  involved  in 
the  agreement  being  these: 

All  the  cling  peaches  to  be  placed  in  the  committee's  hands 
for  sale  unreservedly. 

Cling  peaches  not  sold  or  shipped,  to  be  dried  and  delivered 
to  the  committee. 

Two  cents  per  pound,  cost  of  drying,  to  be  paid  to  the  men 
who  drv  their  goods,  as  costs. 

For  every  pound  of  dried  clings  of  standard  good  quality, 
six  pounds'of  green  fruit  to  be  credited  to  grower. 

When  all  sales  are  made,  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  between 
the  growers,  less  whatever  costs  may  be  incurred. 

Payments  on  account  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
money  comes  in. 

Boxes  may  be  supplied  to  growers,  if  the  committee  should 
order  or  sell"  any  to  go  beyond  the  local  market,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  when  the  trust  dissolves,  may  be  sold,  or  as  may 
be  arranged. 

Divide  the  gross  proceeds,  less  expenses,  by  the  number  or 
tons  grown,  both  green  and  dried,  the  result  wilTbe  the  profit 
for  division  among  the  growers. 

The  Agra  nu  n/.—  Chairman  White  spoke  in  favor  of 
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adopting  the  committee's  report  and  the  articles  of 
agreement  submitted.  He  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived personal  letters  from  the  different  fruit- 
growing centers  and  he  thought  that  the  crop  of 
cling  peaches  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  what  it 
was  last  year.  He  stated  that  the  price  of  an  arti- 
cle was  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  the  fruit  grow- 
ers could  reasonably  expect  a  fair  price  for  their 
products. 

G.  W.  Hutchins  arose  and  stated  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  combine  if  it  was  properly  administered. 
He  stated  that  he  would  be  better  pleased  if  more  of 
the  larger  growers  were  represented.  He  thought 
the  ratio  of  6  to  1  was  too  low  and  suggested  that  it 
be  raised  to  7  to  1.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  canneries  were  offering  $22.50  a  ton 
for  clings  and  $15  for  freestones.  He  did  not  think 
that  $15  was  a  fair  price  for  freestones.  He  bad 
been  informed  by  A.  C.  Baumgartner  that  the 
Marysville  cannery  would  not  run  this  season  if 
cling  peaches  were  held  up  to  $30. 

A.  D.  Cutts  arose  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee.  He  did  not  see  anything 
in  the  report  to  antagonize  the  canners.  He  thought 
that  the  plan  suggested  was  business-like  and  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  toward  protecting  the 
fruit  industry  in  this  section.  He  thought  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees  could  not  be 
canned. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cutts  was  seconded.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  and  the  report  was  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  Combine. — It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
election  of  a  committee  of  five  to  handle  the  fruit  be 
proceeded  with. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  J.  C.  White,  S.  J.  Stabler, 
Ferd  Hauss,  J.  B.  Wilkie  and  A.  F.  Abbott  were 
elected. 

Those  present  were  then  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  the  agreement  to  enter  into  the  com- 
bine. 

Seventeen  fruit  growers  appended  their  names  to 
the  list.  These  growers  practically  represent  the 
fruit  industry  of  this  section.  There  are  several  who 
will  sign  this  week,  so  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  crop  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mittee. 


A  Great  Flea  Problem. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  us  any  remedy  to 
rid  a  farm  of  fleas  ?  One  of  our  clients  is  very  anx- 
ious to  learn  of  some  way.  He  says  that  they  are  so 
bad  around  the  dwellings  and  barns  that  they  are  al- 
most compelled  to  abandon  the  premises.  They  dis- 
appear in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  they  show  up 
again  in  swarms.  He  says  that  they  have  had  20  to 
25  head  of  sheep  around  the  premises  all  the  while, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  carry  them  away.  An  an- 
swer will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Red  Bluff.  Red  Bluff  Canning  Co. 

[We  are  willing  to  receive  advice  from  readers  on 
this  matter.  We  have  practically  cleaned  outbuild- 
ings by  sprinkling  the  floors  with  crude  carbolic  acid 
(the  dark  liquid,  which  is  sold  cheaply),  using  a  tea- 
cupful  to  five  gallons  of  water,  and  applying  with  a 
garden  sprinkling  pot.  We  had  a  toolshed  once  so 
infested  that  we  could  not  walk  through  it  without 
catching  hundreds  on  our  clothing.  The  carbolic  acid 
settled  them.  For  house  treatment  some  of  our 
housewives  can  better  prescribe,  but  we  will  state 
that  it  is  on  record  that  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
buildings  of  Cornell  University  was  frequented  by 
dogs  until  it  became  intolerable  to  a  human  being. 
The  authorities  fixed  up  the  janitor  with  sheets  of 
Stick-em-fast  fly  paper  tied  around  his  legs  and  had 
him  walk  back  and  forth  until  no  more  fleas  were 
caught  on  the  papers.  It  may  have  been  a  long 
walk,  but  it  is  said  to  have  settled  the  trouble.  But 
New  York  is  not  much  of  a  country  for  fleas.  Who 
can  give  a  better  prescription  ? — En.] 


Pruning  Logan  Berries. 


To  the  Editor: — How  should  Logan  berries  be 
pruned  ?  Should  they  be  staked  up  and  tops  cut  off 
4  feet,  like  blackberries,  or  leave  the  leading  canes 
long  ?    When  should  they  be  pruned  ? 

Subscriber. 

[We  are  not  sure  what  to  advise  in  this  matter. 
We  have  grown  them,  so  far,  on  a  trellis,  taking  out 
long  canes  which  make  laterals  and  bear  fruit  the 
whole  length.  At  the  same  time  a  new  long  cane  is 
taken  out  on  another  wire  of  the  trellis.  The  system 
is  the  same  as  the  long-cane  renewal  system  prac- 
ticed with  Eastern  grapevines  on  trellis.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  the  best  way.  If  we  grew  them  to 
stakes,  it  would  be  a  6-foot  stake,  rather  than  a 
4-foot,  and  then  the  topping  off  and  pinching  of  lat- 
erals would  be  the  same  as  with  the  blackberry.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  other  readers  of  their  meth- 
ods and  results  with  this  new  plant. — Ed. J 


Pushing  California  Fruit  on  the  Prize  Basis. 

We  take  it  that  Californians  will  take  kindly  to 
any  honest  movement  which  promises  to  push  Cali- 
fornia fruit  into  wider  Eastern  recognition  and  pur- 
chase. We  are  quite  willing  the  fruit  should  grind 
some  axes  and  turn  some  cranks  providing  it  can 
catch  a  ride  for  itself  at  the  same  time.  This  seems 
to  be  about  the  dimensions  of  an  aggressive  move- 
ment among  Eastern  fruit  retailers  which  has  been 
incubated  by  the  Porter  Bros.  Company  and  the 
Fruitman's  Guide,  a  New  York  class  journal.  This 
company,  as  appears  from  a  communication  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  named,  have  issued  a  circular 
to  20,000  of  the  dealers  in  fruits  throughout  all  the 
small  towns  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  which, 
if  acted  upon,  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  disposing 
advantageously  of  a  great  deal  more  of  our  fruit  at 
prices  which  will  encourage  the  growers.  The  cir- 
cular reads  : 

To  Eastern  Fruit  Dealers — For  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  advantage  and  profits 
there  are  in  selling  California  fruits,  and  to  ask  your 
co-operation  in  helping  to  bring  these  goods  to  the 
attention  of  your  customers  and  thereby  create  a 
greater  demand  for  these  delicious  products  through- 
out the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  this  letter  is 
written  and  published  in  the  Fruitman's  Guide,  which 
is  mailed  you  at  our  request. 

We  are  sending  this  issue  to  20,000  of  the  mer- 
chants in  all  the  small  towns  of  the  East,  and,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on  in  this  letter,  we  propose 
to  pay  you  well  if  you  will  help  us  carry  out  our 
plans. 

The  Fruit. — California  produces  not  only  the  hand- 
somest and  best-flavored  fruits  in  the  world,  but  the 
fruit  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  of  good 
keeping  quality,  caused  by  the  even  climate  and  no 
rainfall  during  the  shipping  season,  so  that  dealers 
and  consumers,  especially  hotels  and  restaurants, 
can  keep  these  fruits  in  good  condition  from  three  to 
five  days  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  many  va- 
rieties thirty  days  in  cold  storage,  where  locallv 
produced  fruit  will  rot  down,  as  a  rule,  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  bulk  of  California  fruits  now  arrive  in  New 
York  in  perfect  condition,  for  the  reason  ihat  where 
ten  to  thirteen  days  were  previously  consumed  in 
getting  the  fruit  to  New  York,  owing  to  a  schedule 
arranged  with  the  different  connecting  lines  of  rail- 
ways by  officers  of  this  company,  ably  assisted  by  a 
prominent  fruit  grower,  cars  will  be  delivered  in 
New  York  seven  days  out  from  Sacramento,  thus 
furnishing  the  best  and  quickest  freight  facilities  en- 
joyed by  any  fruit  producers  in  the  world,  and  giv- 
ing California  fruit  three  to  six  days  more  lasting 
qualities  than  has  previously  been  the  case. 

Trial  Orders. — To  meet  the  tremendous  increase  in 
consumption  and  the  large  quantities  of  California 
fruit  that  will  be  shipped  to  New  York  in  conse- 
quence, we  desire  all  merchants  receiving  this  letter 
to  place  trial  orders  with  the  New  York  buyers  that 
deal  in  California  fruits,  whose  cards  appear  in  the 
issue  of  the  Guide,  for  such  a  quantity  of  fruit  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  dispose  of,  and  to  urge  each  of 
their  customers  to  use  California  fruits,  as  well  as  to 
push  the  sales  in  other  ways. 

We  urge  such  merchants  as  follow   this  sugges 
tion  not  to  charge  excessive  profits  above  cost,  but 
by  low  retail  rates,  make  a  greater  profit  on  a  larger 
quantity  sold,   rather  than  curtail  the  demand  by 
high  prices. 

In  other  words,  begin  a  crusade  in  every  town  of 
the  East,  to  extend  the  demand  and  consumption 
of  California  fruits. 

Prices  Offered. — As  an  inducement  to  do  this,  as 
well  as  to  create  progressive  rivalry  in  the  trade, 
we  offer  to  the  retail  firm  established  in  a  city  of 
more  than  10,000  and  not  less  than  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  handles  the  greatest  quantity  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  between  June  20th  and  November  15th, 
a  present  of  $100  in  cash. 

To  the  dealer  doing  business  in  towns  of  less  than 
8,000  and  more  than  5,000  and  selling  the  largest 
quantity,  $75  in  cash. 

To  the  dealer  selling  the  largest  quantity  in  places 
of  less  than  5,000  and  more  than  3,000  inhabitants, 
$50  in  cash. 

To  the  dealer  in  towns  of  less  than  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, selling  the  largest  quantity,  $25  in  cash. 

The  terms  governing  the  contest  and  the  mode 
of  determining  the  successful  men,  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  the  Fruitman's  Guide. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed,  California  fruit 
is  packed  in  three  styles  of  packages,  viz.,  cherries 
in  10-pound  boxes,  peaches  in  20-pound  boxes,  plums, 
Drunes  and  apricots  in  single  crates  containing  four 
5  pound  baskets;  pears  in  44-pound  boxes,  grapes  in 
single  crates  containing  four  5-pound  baskets,  or 
double  crates  containing  eight  5-pound  baskets. 

The  season  for  cherries  is  from  May  1st  until  July 
15th. 

Apricots,  peaches  and  a  few  plums  are  in  market 
commencing  in  June. 

Peaches,   California's    luscious    Bartlett  pears, 


prunes,  nectarines  and  plums  are  in  their  height  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September. 

The  delicious  Tokay  grapes,  fall  varieties  of  pears, 
quinces  and  late  plums  and  prunes,  finish  the  season 
about  November. 

Auction  sales  take  place  daily  at  9  a.  m.  on  the 
Erie  dock,  and  orders  placed  with  any  dealer  or 
broker  can  be  shipped  so  that  you  will  receive  the 
fruit  the  following  morning,  if  within  200  miles  of 
New  York.  We  hope  to  receive  your  support  in  ex- 
tending California  fruit  consumption,  and  feel  sure 
you  will  find  the  trade  a  most  profitable  one. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Barwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  July  14th. 


The  warm  and  rainless  weather  has  been  favorable  for  nearly  all 
crops.  Cool  nights  are  reported  along  the  southern  coast,  and  in 
some  localities  the  weather  has  not  been  over-favorable  for  curing. 
Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  however,  the  weather 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Harvesting  is  in  full  blast. 
Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly.  Apricots  are  nearly  all  gathered,  the 
yield  being  large,  though  the  fruit  is  reported  in  many  sections  as 
being  rather  small  in  size.  Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  some  varie- 
ties have  been  injured  slightly  by  hot  weather.  Barley  is  about 
haivested.  Hops  are  improving,  and  a  tine  crop  is  anticipated. 
Plums,  peaches,  prunes  and  pears  are  doing  well. 

The  average  temperatures  for  the  week  ending  July  12th  were: 
Eureka  56°,  Sacramento  76°  San  Francisco  60°,  Fresno  80°,  Los  An- 
geles 68°,  San  Luis  <  bispo  64°  and  San  Diego  64°. 

Extreme  North. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Harvesting  has  begun.  Grain  very  light  so 
far.  (Montague)— Harvesting  wheat  and  barley.  Yield  but  two- 
thirds  average  crop. 

Modoc  (Cedarville).— Late  rains  will  bring  wheat  up  to  average. 
Hay  and  fruit  crops  large. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Anderson). — Light  norther.  Grain  about  all  cut  and  in 
stack;  threshers  running.   Prunes  large  and  fine 

Tehama  (Corning).— Wheat  yielding  six  to  seven  sacks  per  acre; 
fair  quality.  Barley  harvested.  Apricots  all  gathered.  (Red  Bluff)  — 
Warm.  Fruit  ripening.  Grape  crop  large  and  extra  fine  quality. 
Fair  crop  wheat.   Harvest  half  through. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— Grain,  slight  improvement.  Hot  spell  favor- 
able for  fruit.  Crop  large  and  in  fine  condition.  (Wheatland)— Hops 
improving;  fair  crop,  fine  quality. 

Butte  (Chico). — Hot  north  wind  ripened  grain  and  fruit  rapidly. 
Barley  harvest  on.  Excellent  yield  wheat.  Heavy  crop  prunes  and 
peaches. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— Grain  harvest  about  half  over;  from 
three  to  six  sacks  per  acre.  (Gait)— Grapes  doing  well.  (Sacra 
mento)— Wheat  harvest  proves  a  fair  one.   Bartletts  of  fine  quality 

Yolo  (Guinda).— Light  shower  Sunday  night;  no  damage.  Fruit 
drying  extensively.  (Woodland)— Plums,  peaches  and  pears  ripen- 
ing fast.  Grapes  extra  large  yield.  Apricots  gone.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley better  than  expected. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Grain  harvesting  progressing  rapidly.  Wheat, 
ten  sacks;  barley,  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  Apricot  crop  heavy; 
grapes  doing  well.  (Vacaville)— Heat  destroying  plums,  prunes  and 
grapes  in  large  quantities;  also  tomatoes.   Peach  yield  light. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Calaveras  (Milton).— Harvesting;  yield  light;  quality  good. 

San  JOAguiN  (Acampo).— Fruit  ripening  fast.  Apricots  nearly 
dried.  Peaches  and  plums  coming  in  rapidly.  (Lodi)— Melons  ripe. 
Grapes  doing  well,  though  some  varieties  injured  by  hot  weather. 
(New  Hope)— Harvesting  wheat  and  barley.  Apricots  cured.  Full 
crop  of  prunes,  plums,  peaches  and  pears.  (Stockton)— Barley  crop 
better  than  expected.  Fruits  doing  well,  except  grapes,  which  are 
somewhat  damaged  by  hot  winds. 

Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Half  of  crop  under  cover.  (Newman)— 
Harvesting  about  two-thirds  over.  Half  of  grain  under  cover.  Grape 
outlook  good. 

Merced  (Merced)  —Wheat  not  turning  out  very  well,  weighing 
light.   Rye  averaging  three  sacks. 

Fresno  (Fresno).— Hot  weather  ripening  fruit  rapidly.  This  week 
heavy  melon  shipments.  Grain  harvesting  over.  Prospects  good 
for  early  grape  picking. 

Kings  (Hanford).— Grain  harvest  nearing  close.  Peach  crop 
lighter  than  in  former  years,  other  fruit  heavier. 

Tulare  (Lime  Kiln).— Harvesting  well  underway.  Crops  better 
than  expected.  Lemons  and  oranges  have  finished  dropping;  trees 
have  set  full. 

Kern  (Bakersfield).— Fruits  heavy  crop.  Shipping  Tragedy  plums, 
Bartletts  and  Crawfords.  Grain  harvest  good  yield  and  quality. 
Raisins  and  prunes  doing  well. 

Inyo  (Bishop).— Hay  crop  first-class. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sectious. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Light  shower  on  2nd  did  no  damage  to  cut 
hay.  Large  fruits  except  peaches  look  well.  Late-sown  grain  has 
improved  wonderfully.   Second  hay  crop  all  that  could  be  wished . 

Sonoma  (Peachland).— Hale's  Early  peaches  nearly  ripe.  High 
west  wind  and  hot  weather  are  drying  out  corn  and  potato  land  very 
fast.  Apples  blown  off  by  wind.  (Santa  Rosa)— Hops  will  be  ready 
for  picking  two  weeks  ahead  of  time.  (Sonoma)— Apricots  plenti- 
ful :  about  one-half  the  crop  gathered.  Peaches,  prunes,  pears  doing 
well.  .  ,  _ 

Lakk  (Upper  Lake).— Heading  is  well  along.  Hay  crop  is  short. 
Fruit  fair;  not  ripening  fast.  Corn  looks  better.  Vines  well  where 
culti  vated. 

Napa  (Napa)  Fruit  ripening  rapidly.    Haying  over.  Apricot 

.  rop  good.  Peaches  average,  apples  good,  pears  light,  plums  good, 
prunes  three-quarter  crop.   Good  crop  grain  and  hay. 

Alameda  (Niles).— Apricots  ripening.  Late  peaches  fair  crop. 
Prunes  making  good  growth.  Hay  crop  short;  average  quality. 
Little  brewing  barley.   Sugar  beets  doing  well. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose).— Apricots  ripening  slowly;  cool  nights. 
Almonds,  pears  and  plums  medium  crop.  Grapes  and  English  wal- 
nuts very  large.   Prunes  dropping  slightly. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell).— Apricots  ripening  rapidly.  Large 
amount  of  small  fruit. 

Monterey  (Kings  City).— Grain  crop  light.  (Salinas)— Harvest- 
ing iu  full  blast.  Wheat  better  than  other  grain.  Potato  digging 
commenced.    Beets  looking  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Miguel).— Threshing  not  heavy  yet.  (San 
Luis  Obispo)— Favorable  weather;  fruit  ripening;  quality  and  quan- 
tity good. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Barbara).— Cool  and  pleasant.  Thresh 
ing.  Grain  turning  out  well  Apricots  fair.  (Santa  Maria)— Grain 
threshing  turning  out  well— from  ten  to  twenty-five  sacks  per  aero. 
Beans  doing  well,  but  acreage  reduced.  (Surf)— Grain  nearly  all 
cut.    Fair  crops.    Mustard  nearly  all  cut;  two-thirds  crop. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula).— Beans  looking  well.  Tremendous  crop 
apricots;  small  in  size.  Weather  favorable  for  corn.  (Ventura)  — 
Apricot  picking  has  begun. 

Los  Angeles  (Bassett).— Corn  and  alfalfa  doing  well.  Fruit  ripen- 
ing rapidly.  (Los  Angeles)— Nights  and  mornings  foggy.  Sugar 
beet  crop  begins  this  week.  Fruit  crop  an  average  one,  beet  crop 
large,  grain  good.  iPalmdale)— Apricots  picked  and  dried.  Peaches 
ripening  fast.  (Pomona)— Some  sugar  beets  about  ripe.  Fruit 
ripening  fast.  (San  Fernando)— Apricots  drying  in  large  quantities. 
Prune  crop  light.  . 

Orange  (Santa  Ana)— Warm.  Sugar  beets  ready  for  handling. 
Walnuts,  7(1  per  cent  crop.  Peanut  picking  commenced;  good  crop. 
Corn  and  potatoes  doing  well.   Celery  looking  line. 


H.  M.  Higgins,  formerlv  a  well-known  composer 
and  music  publisher  in  Chicago  and  famous  in  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  having  originated  the  Bonnie 
Brae  lemon,  died  at  his  ranch  a  few  miles  from  San 
Diego  on  Tuesday,  age  77. 
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CALIKOKMA, 


Creamery  Leased.— On  .luly  20th  H.  F.  Sloat,  who  has  con- 
ducted ihe  Kaneho  Chico  dairy  so  successfully  for  some  time 
past,  will  take  charge  of  the  Chico  creamery,  having  leased 
the  plant  from  the  board  of  directors.— Chico  Enterprise. 

Calavera*. 

Wool.  Im proyem ent. — I  am  much  interested  in  sheep  and 
wool.  At  present  I  can  get  *  150  and  11.75  for  sheep  that  a 
vear  ago  were  considered  worth  but  fl,  and  can  get  B3.ISS  and 
$2.50  for  ewes  which  were  then  sold  for  $1  50.  Two  years  ago 
1  sold  wool  for  al/t  cents  and  had  a  hard  time  to  get  rid  of  it. 
This  vear  I  get  11%  to  12%  cents  for  the  same  quality  of  wool, 
and  do  not  stir  outside  of  Milton  to  sell  it.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  it  was  hard  to  lind  a  man  who  would  buy  sheep.  Now 
there  are  twenty  whenever  they  are  looked  for.— W.  Snow  of 
Milton. 

Fresno. 

Vineyard  Fire— The  Fresno  vineyard,  six  miles  east  of 
this  city,  was  visited  by  a  serious  lire  this  evening  between  5 
and  f>  o'clock.  The  distillery  and  packing-house  were  destroyed 
and  the  loss  amounts  to  about  $10,000.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  determined  efforts  of  the  vineyard  employes  that  the 
Ilames  were  prevented  from  communicating  to  the  big  wine- 
cellar,  and  a  disastrous  conflagration,  in  which  the  additional 
loss  would  have  been  many  thousands  of  dollars,  was  averted. 
The  lire  started  in  the  boiter-room  in  the  distillery  building, 
and  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  roof  was  ablaze.  The 
Fresno  Vineyard  Company  is  composed  of  L.  P.  Drexler,  M. 
Theo  Kearney,  Joseph  Brandestein,  Lachman  &  Jacobi,  all 
San  Francisco  capitalists.  The  winery  was  established  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  In  1887  it  was  burned  downand  immediately 
rebuilt."  The  packing-house  and  distillery  destroyed  to-day 
will  also  be  rebuilt. 

Humboldt . 

Good  Roads  Wanted.— We  have  it  from  the  District  At- 
torney that,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  law,  road  dis- 
tricts, as  such,  may  vote  a  special  road  tax  any  and  every  year 
for  the  purpose  of  road  building.  With  local  discussion  for  a 
better  road  system,  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  pro- 
gressive citizens,  a  progressive  policy  on  this  line  once  started, 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  stop.  The  public  appetite  for  good 
roads  is  getting  to  be  enormous ;  the  demand  is  swelliug  daily ; 
the  business  necessity  is  growing  hourly.  Humboldt  alone  in 
1806  produced  over  165,000  in  gold  and  four  or  live  times  that 
much  was  produced  by  the  sections  of  Siskiyou  and  Trinity 
that  are  naturally  tributary  to  Humboldt  bay.  The  Know- 
nothing  creek  country  has  the  second  gold  mine  in  California, 
in  point  of  value  and  productive  capacity,  and  that  section  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  development  that  will  distribute  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
will  flow  to  Humboldt  bay,  provided  a  good  road  is  built  by 
which  to  communicate.  The  business  interests  of  Eureka  and 
Areata  need  a  first-class  wagon  road  from  the  bay  in  the  most 
direct  line  to  Martin's  Ferry,  thence  to  Orleans  and  Some's 
Bar,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon.  Organize  clubs,  friends, 
and  get  to  work. — Eureka  Watchman. 

Orange. 

Dairy  Notes.  — Hilderbrand  &  Edwards'  creamery,  which  is 
also  at  Westminister,  Cal.,  and  which  was  lately  started,  re- 
ceives 2500  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Their  expenses  are 
nominal,  on  account  of  doing  most  of  their  own  work,  while 
they  gel  good  prices  for  their  cream.  Their  ranch  contains 
•120  acres.  The  co-operative  creamery,  at  Westminister, 
Orange  county,  Cal.,  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
under  Mr.  Watson's  management.  They  have  been  estab- 
lished the  past  live  years,  and  everything  is  running  in  per- 
fect order.  They,  at  present  writing,  June  1st,  use  7000 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  which  they  pay  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
for.  Most  of  their  entire  product  of  butter  is  taken  by  the 
leading  grocery  firm  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  shipped  three 
times  per  week  to  them,  and  the  week  ending  April  13th, 
2800  pounds  were  taken.  George  A.  Smith,  who  runs  a 
creamery  at  Downey,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.,  and  also  has  a 
large  buttermilk  factory  at  1235  E  0th  street,  Los  Angeles 
City,  has  been  established  the  past  three  years.  He  claims 
to  be  the  largest  retail  butter  dealer  in  Los  Angeles,  and  also 
claims  to  do  the  largest  buttermilk  busiuess  in  the  world— so 
advertises.  He  keeps  constantly  on  the  road  eight  wagons, 
and  uses  up  300  gallons  of  buttermilk  daily,  and  makes  400 
pounds  of  butter  per  day.  Has  under  his  employ  15  men,  and 
business  is  on  the  increase. 

Celekv  Company. --The  Westminster  Celery  Company  has 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  #50,000,  divided  into  1000 
shares  of  150  each.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  the 
following:  B.  Lossing,  Herbert  Cray,  Oliver  Stewart,  W.  L. 
James,  Jacob  Boss  and  J.  M.  Hall  of  Westminster,  and  H. 
Goodnight  of  Bolsa. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Creamery. —The  Riverside  creamery,  recently 
removed  to  Arlington,  has  now  been  in  operation  a  little  over  a 
month,  and  those  furnishing  milk  are  receiving  their  returns. 
J.  W.  Babcock  delivered  1571  pounds  of  milk  and  received 
$16.02,  gross;  Errington  Bros,  delivered  828  pounds  and-  re- 
ceived $8.90;  H.  Bagos  delivered  1144  pounds  and  received 
$11.00;  C.  F.  Simmons  delivered  4402  pounds  and  received 
$50.77,  from  which  $7 .90  is  to  be  deducted  for  expense.  These 
results  are  from  grade  Jersey  stock,  without  extra  care  and 
with  no  other  feed  than  alfalfa,  and  gives  some  idea  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  shows  that  the  alfalfa  rancher  can  do  much 
better  by  feeding  his  alfalfa  than  he  can  by  selling  at  the 
present  prices.— Hi verside  Press. 

Mixed  Races. — About  the  liveliest  place  to  be  found  in  the 
valley  is  the  apricot  drying  and  cutting  camp  near  California 
avenue  and  Adams  street.  A  large  number  of  hands,  consist- 
ing of  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  are  engaged,  and  many 
tons  of  fruit  are  cut  and  spread  each  day.  The  Chinese  do  1 
the  picking  and  the  whites  and  Indians  do  the  cutting. 

A  i.essa  n  dko  District  to  Close  Out. — Steps  are  being  taken 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  Alessandro  irrigation  district  in  Riv- 
erside county,  and  an  election  was  held  on  Monday  to  vote  an 
assessment  to  cover  all  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
district  and  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  disorganization. 

Shu  Joaquin, 

Wheateield  Fire  --A  harvester  went  up  in  flames  Monday 
and  about  forty  acres  of  wheat  were  swept  by  fire  at  the 
ranch  of  James  Skiff,  about  live  miles  southwest,  of  Farming- 
ton.  The  harvester  burned  like  tinder  and  the  flames  spread 
over  the  waving  grain.  The  neighbors  soon  gathered  around 
and  made  efforts  to  check  the  (lames.  By  lighting  it  with 
sacks  and  by  back  tiring  the  tire  was  extinguished  after  it 
had  destroyed  about  forty  acres  of  the  wheat  and  a  lot  of 
stubble.  The  harvester  belonged  to  Charles  Blythe  and  was 
totally  destroyed.  As  the  insurance  companies  no  longer  in- 
sure harvesters  his  loss  is  absolute  and  amounted  to  about 
$1400.  As  the  machine  was  not  in  operation  it  is  a  mystery 
how  the  tire  started.  The  wheat  was  insured,  but  the  insur- 
ance will  not  cover  the  loss.— Stockton  Mail. 

Threshing  Engine  Explosion.  —  Monday  afternoon  a 
threshing  engine,  at  work  on  a  field  of  wheat  belonging  to  Cy 


Moreing,  southwest  of  this  city,  exploded,  seriously  injuring 
the  fireman,  John  Rhodes.  The  engine  had  been  thoroughly 
overhauled.  The  engineer,  William  Shoemaker,  was  standing 
on  top  of  the  machine.  He  was  blown  off,  but  escaped  with 
bruises.  Two  men  on  the  table  of  the  thresher  were  hurled  to 
the  ground  and  one  of  them  was  severely  bruised.  Two 
horses  hauling  a  rake  were  knocked  down  and  one  cut  by  Hy- 
ing iron.  The  fireman  was  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  engine 
and  a  little  to  one  side.  Both  ends  of  the  boiler  were  blown 
out  simultaneously  and  he  was  hurled  a  distance  of  100  feet 
and  struck  against  a  wagon,  breaking  his  right  shoulder,  in- 
juring his  spine  and  scalding  his  right  side.  One  end  of  the 
boiler  was  blown  over  a  straw  stack,  which  was  set  on  fire. 

Santa  Barbara. 

YOUNG  Apple  Orchards. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  young 
apple  orchards  that  have  been  set  out  within  the  past  five 
years.  One  of  the  youngest  and  most  thoroughly  cared  for  is 
that  of  I.  M.  Clark,  on  O  street,  which  is  most  attractive  and 
is  showing  a  great  growth  the  present  season.  It  will  be  two 
or  three  years  before  it  comes  into  good  bearing.  The  Weill 
orchard  is  doing  better  and  making  better  growth  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  Wise  orchard  over  the  river — the  largest 
apple  orchard  in  the  county — is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  growth 
and  fruitage  this  year.  Some  of  the  varieties,  now  out  but 
five  years,  will  yield  from  one  to  three  boxes  per  tree,  nota- 
bly the  Ben  Davis,  the  White  Winter  Pearmain,  the  Jona- 
than and  Missouri  Pippin.  There  are  sufficient  orchards  now 
in  good  bearing  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  packing- 
house. Until  this  is  done  our  apples  will  not  reach  the  mar- 
ket in  proper  condition.  Already  there  are  inquiries  about 
the  prospect  of  purchasing  the  crop  on  the  tree. — Lompoc 
Record. 

Solano. 

Subdividing.-  The  Esquivel  place,  consisting  of  about  1000 
acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  good  for  fruit  or  early  vegeta- 
bles, has  been  sold  by  Antonio  and  Desiderio  Esquivel  to  the 
Bank  of  Dixon.  The  price  paid  was  about  $1*,000.  Antonio 
Esquivel  has  reserved  a  tract  of  about  forty  acres  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  Dixon  has  given  orders 
to  have  the  land  at  once  surveyed  and  cut  into  suitable  lots 
for  small  ranches.  The  bank,  we  are  informed,  proposes  to 
put  the  land  on  sale  under  such  favorable  circumstances  as  to 
price  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  speed- 
ily disposed  of. — Vacaville  Reporter. 

Tehama. 

Some  fruit  shippers  have  all  along  claimed  that  fresh  figs 
would  not  bear  shipment,  but  a  retail  dealer  states  that  on  a 
visit  to  Chicago  a  year  ago  he  saw  fresh  tigs  in  market  there 
and  found  that  they  had  been  shipped  packed  in  a  box  with 
separate  compartments,  like  eggs.  The  dealer  thinks  that 
growers  might  profit  by  this  suggestion,  as  the  fruit  com- 
mands a  high  price.— Red  Bluff  People's  Cause. 

Yolo. 

The  Woodland  Creamery. — The  Woodland  creamery  can 
not  supply  one-fifth  of  the  demand  for  their  product,  which 
brings  the  highest  market  price  everywhere.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  20,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  They  can  only  get 
about  8000  pounds,  try  as  they  will.  They  could  sell  five  times 
the  amount  of  butter  that  is  now  sold  if  they  had  it  to  sell. 
Recently  they  were  compelled  to  stop  manufacturing  cheese 
because  the  demand  for  butter  was  so  great  that  the  whole 
milk  supply  must  be  turned  into  butter,  and  yet  people  are 
clamoring  for  cheese  as  well,  which  has  also  become  very  popu- 
lar with  consumers.  As  a  result,  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
which  would  come  to  Woodland  every  day  is  kept  out  because 
there  is  not  milk  enough  here  to  supply  the  demand.  Much 
more  milk  is  needed.  A  cow  will  pay  its  owner  from  $50  to  $85 
per  year  for  milk  alone,  and  that  is  a  low  estimate.  One  of 
the  patrous  of  the  creamery  was  recently  shown  how  one  cow 
earned  for  him  $14  a  month.  — Woodland  Mail. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Picking.— With  the  approach  of  the  hop  growing  sea- 
son growers  are  receiving  daily  batches  of  letters  from  pick- 
ers at  a  distance,  and  each  day  several  forerunners  of  parties 
visit  Wheatland  to  look  the  prospects  up  and  engage  places 
for  their  friends.  Yesterday  two  Indian  chiefs  from  Nevada 
arrived  in  town  to  make  arrangements  for  their  people.  One 
of  them  was  a  partner  to  Captain  Sam,  who  was  so  well  known 
here.  Alas  for  Captain  Sam  I  He  will  never  picks  hops  again, 
as  his  spirit  is  in  the  happy  hunting  ground,  communing  with 
those  of  his  forefathers.  Day  before  yesterday  Charles  Gil- 
bert, a  well-educated  Indian  from  the  northwest,  was  in 
town,  and  arranged  to  bring  down  a  crowd  of  Diggers  from 
the  northern  counties.  Though  the  fruit  season  is  on,  large 
numbers  of  white  people  who  are  now  working  with  fruit 
men  will  coine  to  the  hop  fields,  as  they  figure  they  can  make 
more  money  picking  hops  at  SO  cents  this  year  than  cutting 
fruit  at  regular  prices.  The  price  for  picking  was  fixed  by 
the  growers  this  week  at  80  cents  per  100  pouuds  of  green 
hops.  This,  they  figure,  is  as  good  as  05  cents,  as  the  hop 
vines  are  not  heavy  and  the  hop  burrs  plump  and  weighty. 
Old  pickers  who  have  investigated  the  yards  agree  in  this 
opinion.  Some  believe  that  pickers  can  make  as  much  at  80 
cents  this  season  as  when  the  vines  are  heavy  and  matted 
and  the  price  was  1  cent.  Picking  will  commence  about  the 
36th  and  will  be  general  by  the  29th  of  this  month.  — Wheat- 
land Four  Corners. 

Creamery  Closed  Down. — The  creamery  at  Brown's  valley, 
Yuba  county,  has  been  closed  down  for  want  of  milk.  Marys- 
ville  wants  the  outfit  moved  to  that  land  of  milk  and  honey. 


Heavy  Sales  ok  Oregon  Wool. — The  largest  sale  of  wool 
recorded  on  the  coast  this  year  was  made  by  Fred  W.  Hend- 
ley,  who  sold  on  commission  500,000  pounds  raised  at  Echo  in 
this  county.  There  are  1200  sacks,  and  they  fill  thirty  cars. 
The  wool  was  bought  by  E.  Y.  Judd,  for  the  Hartford  wool 
house  of  which  he  is  a  member — H.  C.  Judd  A  Root.  The  wool 
will  come  to  Pendleton  to  be  scoured,  in  transit,  The  buyers 
aud  sellers  refuse  to  say  what  prices  were  paid,  further  than 
that  the  total  amount  paid  was  nearly  $35,000,  which  would 
give  close  to  7  cents  a  pound.  This  price  is  above  that  received 
for  the  same  last  year.  Before  this  no  sales  had  been  recorded 
for  several  weeks. 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington  Commission  ok  Horticulture. — The  new  law 
took  effect  about  the  middle  of  June  changing  the  horticul- 
tural authority  of  the  State  of  Washington  from  a  board  of 
seven  members  to  one  "Commissioner,"  and  J.  E.  Baker  of 
Tracy  ton,  Kitsap  county,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  position.  He  came  to  this  coast  in  1890  and  conducted  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  near  Tracyton,  Kitsap  county,  sup- 
plying the  Sound  cities  with  these  products.  For  his  present 
position  he  was  indorsed  by  leading  horticulturists  of  the 
country  and  all  political  elements  in  this  State.  Nurserymen 
need  give  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1000,  instead  of  $3000  under 
previous  law.  Applications  for  renewal  of  licenses  should  be 
sent  to  Commissioner  Baker,  686  Pacific  avenue,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

ARIZONA. 

Market  for  Arizona  Hogs  in  Mexico.— It  will  appear  that 
Sonora  should  be  a  profitable  market  for  Arizona  pork  grow- 
ers. A  writer  in  the  Cotton  Grower*'  Journal  tells  of  a  recent 
shipment  from  Waco  of  700  head  that  netted  $12,000.  Harry 


L.  Anthony  of  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards,  who  has  also 
shipped  several  carloads  of  swine  to  the  sister  republic,  says 
the  unusual  demand  there  for  American  hogs  is  caused  by  the 
demand  for  lard.  In  a  recent  interview  he  says:  "There 
are  few  hogs  raised  in  Mexico,  and  of  course  the  demand  is 
far  greater  than  the  supply,  making  a  good  price  of  25  cents 
per  pound  for  lard.  The  hogs  for  meat  would  be  of  little 
value,  as  the  Mexicans  are  not  much  on  eating  pork.  The 
way  they  use  an  American  hog  is  to  butcher  him  and  render 
all  of  him  except  his  hams  and  shoulders  into  lard.  The  hams 
and  shoulders  are  then  salted  and  turned  over  to  the  meat 
market  and  sold  -not  cured.  What  is  the  reason  that  hogs 
are  imported  into  Mexico,  then,  instead  of  lard?  The  reason 
is  that  the  duty  on  lard  in  cans  or  tierces  is  enormous.  It 
would  make  Eiffel  tower  look  low  and  dumpy  when  stood  up 
beside  it,  where  is  the  duty  on  hogs  is  low— $103  in  Mexican 
money,  which  is  a  little  over  50  cents  in  American  money.  By 
shipping  in  the  hogs  the  duty  on  lard  is  knocked  out  by  a 
great  saving  and  profit  to  the  slaughtering  houses  of  Mexico." 


The  Horseflesh  Business  in  Oregon. 

It  seems  that  the  horse  butchers  of  Oregon  are  de- 
veloping considerable  speed  in  their  business  and  are 
now  indulging  in  the  highest  kind  of  anticipations. 
It  is  reported  from  Portland  that  the  Portland  Horse 
Packing  Company,  whose  plant  is  located  at  Linn- 
ton,  employing  eighteen  men,  is  now  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business.  The  company  some  months  ago  re- 
ceived an  order  for  5000  barrels  of  cured  horse  meat 
from  dealers  in  Paris,  France,  and  the  contract  is 
now  being  filled.  The  plant,  which  has  been  idle 
since  last  fall,  was  started  up  again  about  four  weeks 
ago  and  since  that  time  800  horses  havp  been  slaugh- 
tered. Fifty  were  killed  yesterday.  Each  barrel  is 
labeled  "horse  meat,"  and  is  thoroughly  inspected 
by  an  inspector  sent  here  from  Paris.  The  Paris 
purchasers,  before  making  this  contract,  had  the 
plant  thoroughly  examined  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  products  would  be  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. Parisians  were  the  first  people  to  adopt  horse 
meat  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  demand  for  it  in 
the  French  capital  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
horses  for  the  Linnton  plant  are  procured  from  East- 
ern Oregon  and  are  what  are  known  as  cayuses,  worth 
in  the  market  about  $2  50  a  head  on  the  average. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  to  draw  from  and  the 
sooner  they  are  cleaned  out  the  better. 

The  horse  packing  company  expects  to  build  up  a 
large  business  with  Paris  dealers  and  hopes  also  to 
find  a  market  in  Japan  and  China.  Every  part  of  the 
horse  is  utilized  in  some  way.  The  choice  meat  is 
cured  and  all  other  parts,  including  hair,  hide,  bones, 
and  even  blood,  are  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

How  It  is  Dune — We  find  in  an  exchange  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  work  in  Oregon,  credited  to  a 
Stockton  man  who  recently  visited  Linnton.  His  ac- 
count is  not  appetizing,  but  it  has  a  businesslike 
swing  about  it,  nevertheless:  "  Played-out  horses 
are  bought  up  at  $2  50  a  head  and  slaughtered  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  hit  them  with  an  ax.  The  slaughter 
house  is  constructed  after  the  style  usual  where 
beeves  are  killed,  the  horses  being  driven  into  a  pen, 
from  which  they  pass  through  a  narrow  way  to  the 
axman.  As  soon  as  the  horse  falls  under  the  blow, 
the  carcass  is  dragged  away  by  a  dummy  engine. 
The  tail  is  cut  off  to  bleed  the  body,  instead  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  jugular  vein,  as  in  the  case  of  beeves. 
The  hide  is  slit  open,  hooks  attached  to  a  rope  con- 
nected with  another  dummy  engine  are  inserted  and 
the  animal  is  skinned  in  a  jiffy.  The  carcass  is  then 
cleaned  and  cut  up,  all  the  bones  being  removed,  and 
the  meat  is  thrown  into  a  pickling  solution.  When 
properly  cured,  it  is  barreled  and  sent  East,  osten- 
sibly for  the  European  market;  and  it  is  sold  as 
corned  beef.  Eight  thousand  head  of  horses  have 
been  slaughtered  and  marketed  since  the  business 
began,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Most  of  the 
horses  slaughtered  are  superannuated  ones,  but  colts 
only  a  few  days  old  are  also  killed.  The  proprietors 
of  the  business  say  that  as  soon  as  the  supply  runs 
short  in  Oregon  they  intend  to  draw  on  California.  " 

Hawaiian  Annexation  and  the  California 
Farmer. 


To  the  Editor: — In  our  hurry  and  anxiety  to  add 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  domains  of  Uncle  Sam 
one  consideration  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It 
is  a  consideration  too  often  overlooked! 

How  will  it  affect  the  California  farmer ? 

We  are  just  now  trying  to  renovate  our  fields  and 
fill  our  pockets  by  sugar  beet  culture.  Will  it  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  when  we  know  assuredly  that  we 
will  have  to  compete  for  all  time  with  Hawaiian 
sugar,  duty  free?  Will  it  assist  our  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble growers  when  any  fruits  and  vegetables  there 
raised  are  also  assured  of  a  free  market  here? 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  regard  annexation  from  a 
business,  as  well  as  a  sentimental  standpoint;  espe- 
cially as  the  danger  of  the  islands  beiDg  used  by 
some  foreign  power  strategically  for  a  Pacific  Coast 
invasion  is  not  very  imminent  to  the  average  civic 
mind,  however  much  it  may  impress  the  mind  official. 

Pacific  Grove,  July  1,  '97.        Einv'o.  Berwick. 

The  tariff  matter  is  still  in  the  committee  of  con- 
ferees appointed  by  the  two  Houses,  and  the  members 
are  still  wide  of  agreement.  The  sugar,  wool,  to- 
bacco and  lumber  schedules  appear  to  be  the  chief 
causes  of  failure  to  agree.  The  fruit  schedule  has 
been  passed  and  the  re  was  no  cbauge  in  the 
duty  on  citrus  fruits,  olives,  prunes,  raisins  or  Zante 
currants,  which  will  remain  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 


July  17,  1897. 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Growing  in  Contra  Costa. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  wheat  growing  on 
the  eastern  areas  of  Contra  Costa  couDty  is  given  by 
R.  G.  Dean  in  the  Contra  Costa  News.  It  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  summer-fallow  and  shows  that 
wheat  growing  is  still  an  industry  with  a  future. 

The  Old  Idea. — Thirty  years  ago  it  was  an  unsolved 
problem  whether  the  broad  acres  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Contra  Costa  county  could  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated to  the  cereals  or  whether  they  would  be  for- 
ever relegated  to  the  stockmen.  Dr.  Marsh,  who 
located  here  in  1846,  is  on  record  as  contending 
against  the  impossibility  of  profitable  wheat  culture, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons.  The  vol- 
ume of  rainfall,  on  the  average,  was  amply  sufficient 
to  mature  the  plant,  barring  some  exceptionally 
short  seasons,  but  the  irregularity  of  the  precipita- 
tion was  the  uncertain  fact.  Heavy  or  continuous 
rains  would  prevent  plowing  and  seeding  until  too 
late  for  the  grain  to  grow  and  mature  before  the 
April  sun  had  baked  the  earth  about  its  roots  and 
clamped  the  struggling  plant,  choking  and  stunting 
it  until  it  was  forced  to  make  its  seed  in  conformity 
with  its  unfavorable  conditions.  Again,  the  deferred 
rain,  commencing  sometimes  as  late  as  January  and 
February,  until  which  date  no  plowing  or  seeding 
could  be  done  owing  to  the  previous  drouth,  and 
later,  owing  to  the  excessive  wet;  and  hence  a  small 
area  seeded  in  the  sodden  land  could  be  sown.  This 
resulted,  in  either  event,  in  a  short,  unprofitable 
and  unsatisfactory  yield.  Sometimes  the  season 
would  be  propitious.  Early  rains  came,  allowing  the 
ground  to  be  turned  and  large  areas  seeded  ;  then 
followed  favorable  weather  and  spring  showers,  and 
a  wonderful  harvest.  These  "  good  years,"  as  they 
were  termed,  gave  encouragement,  and  aided  in 
tiding  the  hopeful  farmer  over  the  bad  ones — but  the 
business  was  unprofitable  and  so  largely  uncertain  as 
to  results  that  many  "fell  by  the  way."  Others 
sought  the  coast  counties,  moved  to  Oregon,  aud  not 
a  few  returned  later  to  find  their  former  holdings 
covered  with  a  marvelous  growth  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley and  the  farm  substantially  improved  with  new 
houses  and  barns  and  the  smile  of  prosperity  beam- 
ing from  the  countenance  of  the  fortunate  possessor. 

This  was  no  isolated  case,  for  had  he  not  driven  for 
miles  and  seen  on  either  hand  the  wheat  beads  tower- 
ing above  the  fences,  or  traveled  the  narrow  road- 
ways that  ran  between  billowy  seas  of  wheat  that 
stood  nearly  breast  high,  undulating  to  the  summer 
winds;  a  fairy  scene,  that  made  his  heart  glad  to  see 
and  much  fulfilled  his  visions  that  years  before  had 
peopled  his  fancies  when  he  himself  had  tickled  the 
land,  but  awoke  only  to  see  "  failure  "  repeated,  and 
which  had  driven  him  hopelessly  away  to  try  his  luck 
among  the  ferns  and  rains  of  Oregon. 

Summer  Fallow  Wrought  the  Change. — "  Why  this 
change?"  he  asked,  only  to  receive  the  laconic  an- 
swer: "Summer-fallow."  We  plow  and  cultivate 
one-half  our  acres  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
kill  all  growth  and  put  the  land  in  first-class  condi- 
tion for  seeding,  when  possible  to  do  so  during  the 
winter  or  spring,  and  then  we  let  it  lay  fallow  until 
the  fall,  when  we  sow  the  seed  (usually  using  the 
drill)  in  the  dry  earth.  The  early  rains  come  while 
the  ground  is  yet  warm  and  sprouts  the  ready  seed; 
it  grows  through  a  long  season,  receiving  not  only 
the  benefit  of  the  present,  but  the  past  winter's, 
moisture  stored  in  the  soil,  and  matures  a  crop  with 
the  certainty  of  fate.  Our  summer-fallowed  fields 
have  never  known  a  failure.  The  crop  varies  with 
the  attendant  conditions  from  1500  pounds  to  3500 
pounds  per  acre.  The  average  yield  is  about  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  (2500  pounds),  forty  bushels,  of  clean 
wheat  to  the  acre. 

This  is  the  magician's  wand  that  has  touched  our 
wheat  fields  and  made  men  prosperous  and  wealthy, 
when  under  the  old  system  they  eked  out  a  precarious 
existence  on  the  ragged  edge  of  an  almost  hopeless 
expectancy. 

This  system  is  scrupulously  followed,  and  at  the 
date  of  this  writing  the  standing  fields  of  wheat, 
bearing  their  promise  of  more  than  an  average  yield, 
is  the  best  evidence  that  it  pays. 

A  View  of  the  Landscape. — What  is  stated  regard- 
ing the  country  around  Brentwood  and  Byron  also 
applies  to  the  rolling  lands  back  of  Antioch  and  the 
level  areas  of  the  New  York  ranch. 

Though  differing  in  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
these  lands  yield  abundantly  of  the  cereals,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  made  profitable  by  the  same  sys- 
tem, attested  by  the  comfortable  and  tree-sheltered 
homes  that  are  found  nestling  in  the  valleys  or  dot- 
ting the  slopes  that  overlook  the  waters  of  Suisun 
bay.  One  can  hardly  realize  a  more  charming  sight 
than  is  presented  from  an  eminence  in  the  rim  of 
hills  that  form  the  background  to  the  New  York 
ranch.  The  mosaic  of  standing  wheat  and  fallow 
fields,  the  tree-sheltered  farm  houses — picturesque 
in  their  uniform  coatings  of  white — appear  as  specks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sloping  valley,  that  stretches 
for  miles  away  on  either  hand,  even  into  indistinct 


distances.  The  shore  line  of  the  broad  bay,  fringed 
with  the  deep  green  of  its  summer's  growth,  the 
white-sailed  river  craft  and  putting  steamers,  passen- 
ger laden,  or  trailing  their  tow  of  barges,  dot  the 
peaceful  surface  of  the  water,  and  beyond,  resting 
under  their  burden  of  the  coming  harvest,  lay  the 
Montezuma  hills,  the  Suisun  valley,  the  heights  of 
Be  nicia,  and,  still  farther,  wrapped  in  their  filmy 
haze,  stand  sentinel  the  Napa  mountains,  capped 
with  incursive  sea  fogs  that  cling  like  guardian  spir- 
its to  their  summits. 


THE  APIARY. 


Southern  California  Notes. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Los  Angeles  county  tells  the 
American  Bee  Journal  that  he  is  now  making  his 
fourth  season  in  southern  California,  and  never  in 
that  time  has  noticed  the  flowers  in  bloom  so  long  as 
they  have  been  this  year.  Writing  the  first  week  in 
June,  he  said  the  white  sage  had  been  in  bloom  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  was  then  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  would  continue  so  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  The  buckwheat  had  been  open  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  will  remain  in  blossom  until  December. 
These  are  both  excellent  honey  plants  in  southern 
California.  The  black  or  ball  sage  was  just  opening 
in  the  canyons,  and  will  from  this  on  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  nectar.  The  orange  bloom  and  buckthorn 
are  now  out  of  bloom,  but  have  furnished  during  the 
last  spring  an  unusually  large  amount  of  sweets  for 
the  bees,  owing  doubtless  to  the  abundant  raius  of 
last  winter.  A  leguminous  plant,  Uosackia  glabra, 
and  a  rosaceous  plant,  Horkelia  Californica,  are  in 
bloom  here  the  whole  summer,  and  are  always 
attractive  to  the  bees  except  when  white  sage  or 
some  other  better  plants  call  them  elsewhere. 

Carloads  of  Honey. — It  is  reported  that  San  Diego 
county  will  ship  fifty  carloads  of  honey  the  present 
season.  I  doubt  if  that  county  is  proportionally 
any  better  than  any  of  the  other  southern  California 
counties.  All  of  southern  California,  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  Riverside,  and  from  Redlands  to  San 
Diego,  is  equally  fine  for  honey  production.  This 
season,  owing  to  the  copious  rains  of  the  past  win- 
ter, is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best,  unless  the  hot 
winds  or  some  other  unforeseen  evil  comes  to  pre- 
vent. 

Extracted,  Honey. — There  are  several  reasons  why 
California  will  always  produce  extracted  honey 
rather  than  comb.  We  have  a  long  distance  to  ship 
our  honey,  and  the  sections  are  very  likely  to  be 
torn  from  the  frames,  and  thus  the  market  seriously 
damaged.  The  insects  are  also  quite  troublesome  in 
California,  especially  ants,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
more  convenient  to  produce  extracted  honey,  as 
when  that  is  once  in  hand  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger from  ants  or  other  insects.  Another  thing  that 
urges  most  bee  keepers  to  extract  rather  than  pro- 
duce comb  honey  comes  from  the  fact  that  many  are 
not  genuine  bee  keepers,  and  they  find  it  more 
profitable  for  unskilled  hands  to  produce  honey  in 
the  extracted  form.  It  is  conceded  everywhere  that 
it  takes  very  much  less  of  skill  and  ability  to  meet 
with  the  best  of  success  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted than  it  does  to  produce  comb  honey. 

Shipping  Honey. — It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to 
ship  several  tons  of  honey.  In  marketing  this  large 
amount  there  were  only  two  complaints  made  by  the 
purchaser.  One  was  that  in  some  cases  old  cans 
were  used,  and  the  other  that  the  grades  of  honey 
were  mixed.  It  is  often  very  convenient  to  clean 
old  gasoline  cans  and  use  them  for  extracted  honey; 
the  fact  that  such  cans  can  be  had  for  almost  or 
quite  nothing  is  tempting  indeed.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  always  pay  to  only  use  clean,  new, 
bright  cans.  It  is  also  just  as  important  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  mix  the  amber  or  darker  grades  of 
honey  with  the  water-white  grades.  It  requires  no 
little  care  to  keep  all  of  these  kinds  of  honey  entirely 
distinct.  By  a  little  attention,  however,  this  can  be 
done,  and  unless  it  is,  much  of  the  first-class  honey, 
like  that  from  the  white  sage,  will  sell  for  less  than 
its  real  value. 

Kingbird  a  Friend. — One  of  our  students  shot  a 
California  kingbird  the  other  day,  and  found  in  its 
stomach  several  worker  bees.  From  my  knowledge 
of  this  student  I  am  sure  that  the  information  is 
authentic.  The  next  day  he  shot  another  bird  and 
brought  it  to  me.  Although  it  was  shot  near  the 
apiary,  I  did  not  find  a  single  bee  iu  its  stomach. 
There  was  one  large  robber  fly,  species  of  Asihu, 
and  a  large  number  of  harmful  insects.  As  is  well 
known,  these  robber  flies  are  among  our  most  ener- 
getic predaceous  insects,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  is  interesting  that  the  robber  fly  is  also  an 
enemy  to  the  bees.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  gentle- 
man from  Tipton,  Cal.,  sent  me  one  of  these  large 
robber  flies,  with  red  legs,  saying  that  he  had  taken 
it  while  it  was  killing  bees.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
kingbird  befriends  the  bees  by  destroying  one  of 
their  worst  enemies,  even  if  it  does  at  times  kUl  the 
bees  themselves.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
kingbird  is  really  our  friend. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  California  Vinehopper. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University 
has  just  prepared  a  bulletin  on  the  vinehopper  as 
the  result  of  his  recent  studies  of  the  insect,  and 
makes  statements  which  wiil  enable  all  to  under- 
stand this  distressful  pest  more  fully.  He  discuses 
first 

THE  HOPPERS  IN  WINTER. 

This  is  a  point  in  the  life  history  about  which  there 
is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers, 
and  the  most  erroneous  ideas  exist.  The  commonest 
of  these  errors  are  enumerated  and  discussed. 

The  insect  does  not  pass  the  winter  as  an  egg.  In  the 
spring  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  hatching  out. 
Warm  weather  cannot  aid  nor  cold  weather  retard 
their  hatching,  because  they  do  not  hatch  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  The  insect  that  accurs  in  the 
spring  is  not  a  young  insect.  Everything  done  in 
the  winter  with  the  idea  of  destroying  the  eggs  is 
done  on  a  wrong  theory,  for  there  are  no  eggs  to 
destroy  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  has  been  spent  every  year  in  acting  on  this 
erroneous  theory. 

The  insert  does  not  pass  the  winter  in  the  ground,  in 
any  form,  at  least,  to  any  extent.  The  ground  would 
be  the  last  place  to  look  in  the  winter  for  living  leaf- 
hoppers.  The  idea  probably  arose  because  some 
other  common  insects,  with  an  entirely  different  life 
history,  do  pass  the  winter  iu  the  ground  (the  grass- 
hopper for  instance,  in  the  form  of  masses  of  eggs), 
and  partly  because  dead  hoppers  can  often  be  seen 
on  the  ground  in  the  fall  in  considerable  numbers. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  winter  to  the  soil  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  hopper. 

The  insect  dors  not  pass  the  winter  about  the  vein,  in 
any  considerable  numbers.  Some  suppose  the  bark 
is  full  of  eggs  that  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  others 
think  the  insect  is  hiding  beneath  it.  Both  ideas 
are  entirely  wrong.  On  the  one  hand  no  eggs  pass 
the  winter,  and  ou  the  other  the  insects  could  be 
found  if  they  were  actually  hiding  there;  but  in  truth 
only  an  occasional  one  can  be  seen.  Some  scale 
insects  may  be  killed  by  spraying  the  plant  in  the 
winter,  but  the  vinehopper  is  a  different  kind  of 
insect  and  the  money  which  is  spent  every  winter, 
somewhere,  experimenting  with  the  vinehopper,  is 
that  much  thrown  away. 

The  insect  dues  not  pass  the  Winter  ill  the  fallen  leares 

to  any  great  extent.  The  widespread  idea  in  this  State 
that  the  insect  abides  on  the  fallen  leaves  is  based, 
not  on  observation,  but  on  statements  in  books  which 
refer  to  the  Eastern  insect  and  the  Eastern  whiter, 
and  even  there  is  not  strictly  true  and  as  regards 
the  condition  here  is  absolutely  false.  A  good  many 
hoppers  may  be  found  on  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  fall, 
but  they  do  not  pass  the  winter  there  and  all  that 
try  to  do  so  die.  With  our  warm  winter  tbey  must 
have  food.  They  cannot  sleep  over  winter  as  they 
could  if  it  were  colder.  A  few  may  be  found  any- 
where in  the  winter  even  on  the  dead  leaves,  but 
they  cannot  stay  there  all  winter.  Much  money  has 
been  spent  every  winter  in  the  destruction  of  leaves, 
and  those  that  have  tried  the  experiment  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  produced  no  practical 
results,  and  have  blamed  their  neighbors  for  not 
doing  likewise,  thinking  that  the  neighbors  harbored 
the  insects  that  attacked  them  in  the  spring. 

During  the  winter  the  insect  leads  a  somewhat  ac- 
tive life,  feeding  on  every  variety  of  plant  that  is 
green.  They  may  be  found  anywhere  at  any  time. 
Every  insect  that  attacks  the  vine  in  the  spring  has 
been  present  iu  the  neighborhood  of  that  vine  all 
winter  as  an  adult  active  insect. 

Winter  is  a  very  critical  time  in  the  history  of  these 
insects.  In  the  fall  they  may  be  found  of  all  ages 
and  sizes,  from  the  egg  to  the  aged  perfect  insect, 
but  the  winter  climate  is  so  fatal  that  all  the  eggs 
and  young  die,  and  of  the  adults  only  the  youngest 
and  most  vigorous  survive.  If  the  winter  is  more 
than  usually  severe,  tbey  will  be  very  much  reduced 
in  numbers  and  do  but  little  injury,  and  that  late  in 
the  season,  when  they  will  have  increased  sufficiently 
in  numbers.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  winter  is 
favorable  to  them,  as  the  past  winter  has  been,  they 
will  begin  in  large  numbers  and,  if  nothing  happens 
to  check  them,  may  do  very  great  damage. 

During  their  winter  life  the  insects,  though  some- 
what active,  are  by  no  means  so  active  as  in  the 
summer,  and  they  are  therefore  much  less  conspic- 
uous. The  injury  they  do  to  plants  is  also  very 
slight.  They  only  take  enough  food  to  meet  their 
present  needs  and  the  plants  they  attack  generally 
suffer  scarcely  at  all.  During  the  colder  weather 
they  are  especially  inactive;  many  fall  from  the 
plants  and  lie  on  the  ground,  and  are  quite  difficult 
to  find. 

While  the  insects  feed  ou  all  varieties  of  plants, 
they  have  decided  perferences  for  some,  and  will  be 
found  much  more  abundantly  on  such  plants.  Often 
towards  spring  the  leaves  will  show  effects  of  their 
attacks  by  the  small  paler  spots  characteristic  of 
the  work  of  insects  of  this  group. 

THE  HOPPERS  IN  SPRING. 

With  the  coming  of  the  warmer  weather  in  the 
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spring,  the  needs  of  the  insects  increase  not  only  on 
account  of  the  more  active  life,  during  warm  weather, 
but  because  food  must  be  taken  with  which  to  pro- 
duce their  eggs.  When  the  leafhoppers  become 
adult  the  sexual  organs  have  scarcely  more  than 
begun  to  develop,  and  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
food  for  this  purpose.  Those  whose  sexual  organs 
had  developed  considerably  in  the  fall  were  not  able 
to  survive  the  winter  because  of  that  drain  on  their 
vitality,  and  only  those  in  which  these  organs  were 
not  growing,  are  alive  in  the  spring.  These  organs 
with  the  return  of  warm  weather  start  to  grow,  and 
as  this  sharpens  the  appetite  of  the  insects,  they 
become  more  restless  and  migratory.  As  soon  as 
the  grapevines  leaf  out,  they  will  find  the  hoppers 
waiting  for  them. 

Bfito  They  Feed.— By  carefully  examining  the  under 
side  of  the  body  with  a  microscope,  one  will  notice 
between  the  six  legs  lying  on  the  breast  and  project- 
ing backward  from  the  head,  a  rather  thick  pointed 
organ  which  is  capable  of  being  bent  out  nearly  at 
right  angles  from  the  body.  This  is  the  proboscis 
or  sucking  tube  by  means  of  which  the  insect  obtains 
its  food.  The  method  of  inserting  it  can  be  observed 
by  laying  down  under  a  vine  and  remaining  quiet  a 
little  while  till  the  hoppers  get  accustomed  to  your 
presence,  when  by  watchiug  an  insect  that  has 
alighted  in  such  a  position  that  one  gets  a  side  view 
of  it,  he  may  see  the  whole  process.  The  insect 
first,  by  straightening  its  legs,  raises  itself  from  the 
plant  a  distance  about  equal  to  the  length  of  its 
proboscis.  The  proboscis  will  then  be  seen  to  bend 
down  till  the  tip  touches  the  plant  and  then  the 
insect  draws  itself  towards  the  leaf,  forcing  the 
proboscis  in  its  full  depth.  The  insects  come  thus 
much  closer  to  the  leaf  than  it  would  ordinarily  stand. 
The  food  is  sucked  up  through  the  proboscis,  and 
includes  not  only  the  juices  of  the  plant,  but  also  the 
more  solid  substance  in  the  cavities  of  the  leaf,  the 
pale  spots  being  due  to  the  removal  of  the  green 
bodies  of  the  leaf. 

The  Injun/  t»  tin  Plants. — Wherever  the  beak  is 
inserted  the  skin  or  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  which  pro- 
tects the  leaf  from  drying  out,  is  broken  and  the 
leaf  is  that  much  weakened,  or  requires  that  much 
more  water  to  keep  it  in  healthy  condition.  Some  of 
the  substance  of  the  leaf  is  also  removed  and  the  leaf 
has  less  of  the  green  bodies  which  are  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  food  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  these  are  not  as  important  as  the  loss  of 
water  and  the  injury  to  the  cuticle  which  makes  a 
continual  leakage. '  The  injury  from  loss  of  water 
is  twofold;  first,  the  only  condition  under  which 
growth  is  possible,  is  that  the  water  in  the  growing 
part  be  under  tension,  that  is,  that  it  be  supplied 
faster  than  it  is  used,  and  if  the  leakage  prevents 
this  tension,  no  growth  can  take  place  no  matter 
how  much  food  may  be  present.  Secondly,  when  the 
tension  is  removed  the  leaf  undergoes  changes  which 
we  call  ripening,  which  finally  results  in  the  death 
and  dropping  of  the  leaf.  Now  every  leaf  costs  the 
plant  something  in  its  production.  The  leaf  is  a 
factory  for  food,  and  unless  it  remains  on  the  plant 
long  enough  to  manufacture  more  than  it  costs  it  is 
a  loss  to  the  plant.  The  leafhopper  is  a  very  small 
insect,  and  it  would  require  a  great  number  to  be  as 
much  of  a  drain  on  the  vine  as  the  production  of  a 
berry  if,  like  the  fruit,  they  merely  took  their  food 
from  the  plant  without  otherwise  injuring  it.  But 
the  hopper,  while  taking  nowhere  near  as  much  food 
from  the  plant  as  the  fruit  does,  still  is  able  to  stop 
the  growth  and  kill  the  leaves.  Tt  will  be  seen  that 
this  injury  is  produced  only  when  the  loss  of  water 
is  large  enough  to  seriously  reduce  the  tension.  In 
the  drier  regions  and  in  the  drier  part  of  the  year, 
therefore,  the  injury  is  most  severe.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  it  might  amouut  to  nothing. 

There  is  a  special  condition  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  an  injury  occurs  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature.  Usually  the  hoppers  do  not  attack  seriously 
the  very  young  leaves,  but  in  the  spring,  if  the  vines 
come  out  late  or  the  insects  are  in  unusual  numbers, 
or  if  the  weather  is  warm,  favoring  their  early  and 
active  migration  to  the  vines  (all  of  which  conditions 
occurred  this  spring),  the  hoppers  may  attack  the 
expanding  leaves  and  so  injure  them,  especially  at 
the  veins,  that  they  never  fully  expand;  and  the 
leaves  ripen  very  fast  and  fall  before  they  are  hardly 
replaced  by  new  foilage.  In  the  meantime  the  first 
fruit  buds  appear  and,  because  of  this  condition  of 
affairs,  fail  to  set  fruit.  This  occurs  only  early  in 
the  spring  and  not  very  commonly  with  this  species, 
but  more  often  in  the  case  of  the  large  leafhopper 
that  is  found  along  the  coast. 

Egg  Laying. — The  eggs  begin  to  be  laid  by  the  time 
the  first  buds  appear  and  are  laid  continuously  all 
the  rest  of  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  female  there  is  a  spear  like  ovipositor  con- 
cealed between  two  large  plates,  which  form  quite 
a  third  of  the  abdomen.  This  ovipositor  is  nearly  as 
long  as  the  proboscis  and  is  inserted  into  the  plant 
in  much  the  same  way  and  the  egg  is  forced  through 
it  into  the  plant.  Eggs  are  laid  only  in  the  soft 
new  growth,  on  the  leaves  or  stems  or  tendrils.  The 
insects  produce  only  a  single  egg  at  a  time,  which  is 
relatively  large.  They  continue  a  king  while,  pro- 
ducing them  certainly  till  after  their  children  are 
grown  and  have  begun  to  lay  eggs.  There  seem  to 
be  do  data  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  produced 


nor  the  length  of  time  it  takes  an  egg  to  hatch. 

The  Young  Insects. — The  young  insect  on  hatching 
crawls  out  into  the  open  air  and  making  its  way  to 
the  nearest  leaf  takes  a  position  on  the  under  side, 
preferably  near  the  vein,  and  leads  a  quiet  life.  It 
obtains  its  food  in  the  same  way  as  the  adult  and 
resembles  it  in  most  particulars,  but  is  of  course 
without  wings.  Though  it  is  capable  of  jumping,  it 
must  be  disturbed  a  great  deal  before  it  can  be  made 
to  do  so,  preferring  to  run  away  or  to  hide  next  to 
a  vein.  This  retiring  disposition  makes  it  a  very 
inconspicuous  insect.  As  it  grows  it  goes  through  a 
set  of  moults  as  do  other  insects,  finally  obtaining 
wings  as  it  becomes  adult.  The  number  of  moults 
that  the  insect  passes  through  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  injury  done  by  the  insect  while  young 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  large  as  compared  with 
that  done  by  the  adult.  Their  sluggish  habits  and 
shorter  life  requires  less,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  provide  only  for  their  own  growth. 

THE  HOPPER  IN  SUMMER. 

The  numbers  in  the  spring  gradually  increase  until 
practically  all  the  hoppers  have  left  the  other  plants 
and  accumulated  on  the  vine;  then  they  gradually 
decrease  as  the  more  feeble  ones  die,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  when  the  first  brood  of  young 
ones  begin  to  reach  maturity  and  augment  the 
numbers.  This  is  about  the  first  of  June.  From 
that  time  on  they  continue  to  multiply  as  long  as  the 
season  lasts,  and  at  any  time  the  insects  can  be  found 
in  all  stages  of  development. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  leaf  affected 
by  these  insects  now  becomes  everywhere  apparent. 
Besides  the  pale  mottlings  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  one  may  notice,  especially  on  the  under 
side  where  the  insects  chiefly  stay  when  not  on  the 
wing,  many  small  spots  of  all  shades  from  brown  to 
black.  These  spots  are  the  excrement  of  this  insect. 
Similar  spots  are  made  by  other  insects  of  this  order 
and  by  the  true  thrips.  The  worst  affected  leaves 
gradually  die  and  fall,  making  the  vines  almost  bare 
when  they  should  be  dense  with  leaves.  When  this 
condition  is  produced,  the  fruit  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Especially  is  it  lacking  in  sugar  and  other 
solid  contents,  and  therefore  dries  into  small  raisins, 
or  makes  a  thin  watery  must  for  w'me  making. 

Remedies. — In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  Prof. 
Woodworth's  discussion  of  the  various  means  that 
have  been  employed  or  suggested  for  preventing  or 
mitigating  the  injury  from  leafhoppers. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Canned  Fruit  Industry. 

By  the  late  J.  H.  Fi.itkingek  in  "  California,  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise," a  souvenir  publication  liy  the  State  Hoard  of  Trade. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  canned  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia should  not  take  precedence  of  all  others  pre- 
served by  this  process,  and  command,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  superiority,  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
My  own  experience  demonstrates  this  possibility.  It 
is  an  assertion  capable  of  statistical  proof  that  Cali- 
fornia contains  more  acres  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  than  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  results  of  cu'tivation  have 
shown  conclusively  that  Californian  fruits  of  these 
varieties  are  in  every  way  superior  to  those  grown 
in  the  south  of  France,  Portugal,  Sicily  and  along 
the  Mediterranean. 

Judicious  pruning  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  fruit  of  a  quality  specially  fitted  for 
canning  purposes.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  off  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  fruit- bearing  wood  and  to  thin  the 
blossoms  materially.  In  California  this  pruning 
process  progresses  from  November  1st  to  about 
March  1st.  The  first  fruit  thinned  for  canning  pur- 
poses is  the  apricot,  beginning  about  May  1st.  On 
a  limb  four  feet  long,  with  three  or  five  lateral 
branches,  there  is  ordinarily,  under  conditions  of 
unrestricted  growth,  between  1 00  and  150  apricots. 
When  properly  thinned  and  cut  back,  that  limb  will 
produce  not  more  than  20  apricots,  but  these  are 
perfect  in  quality,  superior  in  size  and  are  classed  as 
"extras."  This  product  results  in  the  finest  canned 
fruit  in  the  world.  Apricots  thus  treated  measure 
not  less  than  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  ordinary  fruit  of  this  class  measures  only  one 
and  one-half  inches. 

The  season  for  thinning  the  peach  follows  that  of 
the  apricot,  beginning  about  May  10th  and  continu- 
ing until  the  15th  or  20th.  Peaches  are  thinned  as 
closely  as  the  apricot,  or  perhaps  more  closely,  as 
this  fruit  requires  extraordinary  attention  to  insure 
uniform  growth,  from  a  minimum  diameter  of  three 
inches  to  any  size  compatible  with  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  tree.  The  season  for  picking  the  apri- 
cot begins  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  first  peaches 
are  picked  on  July  15th.  From  that  date  until  Oc- 
tober 1st  the  different  varieties  of  peaches  are  re- 
ceived at  the  canneries. 

The  cherry  is  the  first  fruit  to  ripen  in  this  State. 
The  season  begins  on  May  1st,  but  there  are  excep- 
tional instances  of  earlier  production,  as  at  Vacaville, 
where  cherry  picking  begins  two  weeks  before  the 
date  mentioned.    This  fruit  requires  the  mildest  and 


the  most  uniform  climate  of  all  the  deciduous  prod- 
ucts of  California.  It  grows  best  in  an  alluvial  soil 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  must  be  sub- 
jected at  no  period  to  a  climate  warmer  than  90°. 
In  consequence  the  cherry  crop  is  confined  to  a  few 
favored  localities,  generally  near  the  bay  region. 
The  fruit  does  not  thrive  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
where  the  summer  heat  exceeds  100°. 

After  the  cherry  crop  has  been  gathered  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  irrigate  the  trees  moderately 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  moisture  and  prevent  the 
tops  from  perishing. 

The  soil  of  orchards  producing  fruit  for  canneries 
should  be  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six 
to  eight  inches,  and  this  cultivation  should  be  re 
peated  six  or  eight  times  during  the  season.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  alluvial  in  character, 
and  capable  of  holding  moisture  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, thus  blanketing  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
maintaining  an  equable  temperature. 

All  orchards  bearing  extra  fancy  fruits  for  can- 
ning purposes  should  be  irrigated  or  even  flooded 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, but  not  later  than  March.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
to  put  on  not  less  than  twenty  inches  of  water  for 
fruit  of  this  class.  This  moisture,  added  to  the  rain- 
fall, will  penetrate  good  alluvial  orchard  soil  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  This  irrigation  cannot  be 
applied  effectively  to  adobe  soil  or  lands  that  are 
crusted  with  hardpan  to  a  depth  of  three  or  five 
feet.  The  alluvium  must  be  at  least  fifteen  feet,  and 
may  reach  to  forty  feet.  I  have  frequently  found 
roots  of  trees  in  these  alluvial  deposits  at  a  depth 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  best  experience 
shows  that  this  mode  of  cultivation  will  not  succeed 
with  shallow  and  poor  lands. 

The  best  fruits  for  canning  are  cherries  (black  and 
white),  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  plums.  The 
best  apricot  is  the  large,  delicious  Moorpark,  which 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  world  for  flavor 
and  size.  The  Hemskirk  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
bearers  in  California,  and  for  canning  purposes  is 
second  only  to  the  Moorpark.  There  are  other  va- 
rieties, but  they  must  all  be  graded  inferior  to  those 
mentioned. 

Of  the  peaches  the  first  as  regards  canning  qual- 
ity is  the  Crawford  (a  freestone);  the  lemon  cling  is 
also,  par  excellence,  the  canning  peach  of  California, 
and  the  California  cling,  the  Nichols  cling,  the 
orange  cling  and  other  varieties  of  the  cling  are 
suitable  for  canning.  Of  the  late  peaches  (Septem- 
ber 25th  to  October  10th),  the  Salway  and  the  Hen- 
rietta cling,  if  permitted  to  ripen  fully  in  a  climate 
not  excessive,  make  a  high-flavored  product. 

The  Bartlett  pear  is  the  only  fruit  of  this  variety 
that  produces  an  extra  fine  quality  of  canned  goods, 
and  all  other  varieties  have  been  displaced  for  this 
superb  fruit. 

The  egg  plum  properly  canned  and  processed 
makes  the  most  delicious  product  of  the  Californian 
orchard.  Other  varieties  that  are  preferred  for 
canning  are  the  Jeffersonian  gage  and  the  green 

gage. 

All  fruit,  to  make  extra  superior  table  fruit,  must 
be  picked  full-flavored,  as  it  would  be  eaten  out  of 
hand.  It  must  not  be  transported  too  far,  and  it 
must  be  processed  immediately  to  retain  its  flavor 
and  aroma.  Fruit  shipped  10  to  50  or  100  miles, 
especially  peaches  and  apricots,  must  be  picked 
green,  and  in  this  condition  it  cannot  be  converted 
into  first-class  goods.  Canneries  should  be  adjacent 
to  the  orchards,  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  picked,  de- 
livered and  processed  on  the  same  day.  This  is  the 
only  method  by  which  fancy  extra  table  fruit  can  be 
produced.  It  would  be  to  the  general  interest  of 
Californian  packers  if  they  would  pack  their  goods 
for  delivery  in  good  condition,  as  required  by  the 
canner.  If  more  attention  to  this  detail  were  ex- 
ercised, the  consumption  of  extra  fine  canned  goods 
would  more  than  double  in  every  market  of  the 
country  in  the  near  future,  and  the  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned would  be  correspondingly  greater  and  more 
certain.  The  consumer  who  has  once  tasted  fruit 
of  the  best  quality  never  returns  to  the  green - 
packed  fruits  ordinarily  produced  by  the  canneries. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  results  will  be  ulti- 
mately attained  in  this  industry  on  this  coast,  and 
that  the  fame  and  quality  of  Californian  canned 
fruits  will  be  enhanced  as  we  come  to  understand  and 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  conditions  that  have 
contributed  to  make  California  the  best  fruit-raising 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Points  on  Prune  Grading. 


To  the  Editor. — Many  persons  probably  imagine 
that  prune  grading  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  whole  world  ;  that  all  oue  has  to  do  is  to  throw 
the  prunes  in  the  hopper,  get  them  on  to  the  screens 
and  turn  the  crank  sufficiently  fast,  so  that  the 
prunes  shall  descend  these  screens.  The  man  who 
turns  the  crank  will  commence  at  a  certain  speed, 
but,  as  he  gets  tired,  he  works  more  slowly;  by-and- 
by  another  man  is  put  on  and  he  works  at  a  different 
speed.  However,  at  last  all  the  prunes  have  either 
passed  through  the  screens,  or.  failing  to  do  so,  have 
gone  over  the  end  of  the  machine.  The  work  is  done 
— the  prunes  are  "graded."  But  if  this  pile  of  so- 
called  "graded  "  prunes  be  examined  aod  tested,  it 
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will  be  found  that  prunes  from  the  same  orchard, 
that  has  passed  through  the  holes  of  the  same  screen 
vary  considerably  in  size,  and  that  a  number  of  them 
should  have  gone  through  a  smaller-sized  screen  and 
really  belong  to  a  lower  grade.  In  other  words,  the 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  prune  grading  does  not, 
then,  seem  such  a  very  simple  matter. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  I  take  a  large  number  of 
prunes  and  run  them  rapidly  over  a  short  grading 
machine,  many  of  them  that  ought  to  pass  through 
the  holes  will  fail  to  do  so.  If  I  increase  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  screen,  more  will  go  through  it, 
and,  if  I  feed  more  slowly,  still  more  will  pass 
through  it.  If  I  increase  the  speed  of  the  machine 
(that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions),  beyond  a  certain 
point,  less  will  pass  through  ;  and,  lastly,  if  I  de- 
crease the  speed  of  the  machine  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  prunes  will  not  be  graded,  but  will  stick 
in  the  holes  of  the  screens.  Accurate  prune  grading, 
therefore,  depends: 

First — On  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  grading 
screens. 

Second — On  the  rapidity  of  the  feed. 

Third — On  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

There  is  yet  one  more  point  to  be  considered:  If 
you  notice  a  fruit  grading  machine  at  work,  you  will 
see  that  the  prunes,  in  passing  through  the  holes, 
leave  their  horizontal  and  assume  a  vertical  position. 
It  therefore  is  advisable  to  give  the  grading  screens 
a  slight  inclination,  so  as  to  assist  the  prunes  in  as- 
suming their  vertical  position. 

At  times  it  happens  that  a  quantity  of  prunes  to 
be  graded  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  prunes  of  one 
grade,  say,  70  to  80;  then,  of  course,  you  must  do  one 
of  two  things:  Either  you  must  feed  in  more  slowly, 
in  which  case  the  machine  is  not  working  up  to  its 
full  capacity,  or  (this  is  the  right  thing  to  do)  you 
must  increase  the  length  of  the  screen  of  that  one 
grade. 

In  testing  the  efficiency  of  a  grader,  do  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  weighing  a  few  pounds,  but  regrade  prunes 
that  have  been  already  graded  by  your  machine  ;  or 
take  a  few  and  try  them  by  hand  and  ascertain 
whether  they  are  in  their  proper  place. 

West  Side,  Cal.  E.  Le  Quesne. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 
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Pen  Pictures  of  California. 

In  case  the  Endeavorers  who  are  with  us  by  thou- 
sands this  week  do  not  see  in  the  height  of  the  dry 
season  all  the  fioral  beauties  they  expected  to  see  in 
California,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  them  that  such 
things  are  really  visible  here  at  the  proper  seasons. 
In  testimony  thereof  we  do  not  cite  California  state- 
ment, but  rather  point  to  the  pen  pictures  which 
Miss  L.  Meyer  of  New  York  draws  for  the  Mayflower, 
a  Long  Island  publication:  There  will  be  scarcely  a 
flower  lover  who  is  not  highly  interested  in  this  land 
of  flowers,  the  country  which  seems  like  a  beautiful 
garden  upon  which  Mother  Nature  lavishes  her 
beauties  and  wonders.  One  could  fill  volumes  with 
descriptions  of  this  lovely  country  without  exhausting 
the  subject.  Let  me  bring  a  few  characteristic 
scenes  before  my  readers. 

The  Roadsides. — The  roadsides  of  California  are  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  beds  of  wild  flowers  of 
gleaming  as  well  as  delicate  colors,  and  often 
wonderful  shapes.  Many  of  them  are  unknown  to 
the  Eastern  traveler,  others  again  grow  so  much 
larger  and  in  greater  profusion  that  we  scarcely 
recognize  well-known  flowers.  Daisies,  fuchsias  and 
geraniums  are  used  for  hedges.  The  daisies  (such 
as  our  florists  grow)  form  trees,  the  trunk  being 
15  and  more  inches  in  circumference.  At  the  height 
of  2  to  3  feet  they  branch  out  and  are  covered  with 
flowers  all  summer.  A  geranium  hedge  is  a  wonder- 
ful sight;  they  also  bear  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
Calla  lilies  are  found  everywhere  and  seem  to  bloom 
without  interruption.  The  well-known  Califoroian 
poppy  (Eschscholtzia)  grows  so  abundantly  that  it  is 
often  troublesome  in  fields. 

The  Cottages. — Most  of  the  wild  flowers  are  com- 
pound flowers  and  lilies.  Besides  there  are  different 
varieties  of  papilionaceae,  lobeliai,  gentiana;,  Euphor- 
biaceaj,  etc.  If  one  imagines,  besides  the  hundreds 
of  beautiful  butterflies  and  busy  insects,  the  air 
filled  with  fragrance  and  the  music  of  the  birds,  the 
picture  of  the  roadside  is  about  complete.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  you  meet  so  many  happy  faces  in  Cali- 
fornia ?  Even  the  poorest  hut,  perhaps  with  only 
half  a  roof  on,  has  its  garden  or  yard  around  full  of 
flowers,  and  lovely  flowering  vines  climbing  up  the 
house,  sometimes  covering  the  walls  completely  up 
to  the  roof.  Climbing  roses  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  They  are  trained  across  the  verandas, 
around  the  windows,  over  arches  in  gardens  and 
cemeteries,  etc. ;  so  are  the  white  clematis  and 
passion  vines.  The  latter  is  not  alone  found  in 
abundance  around  homes,  but  especially  growing  wild 
around  trees.  Such  trees  covered  with  passion  vines 
full  of  flowers  and  buds,  present  a  gorgeous  display. 

The  Hills  und  Woods. — Along  the  hills  the  yuccas 
and  the  buckeye  are  a  prominent  feature.  The 


buckeye  is  a  fine  tree  with  lovely  pink  and  white 
flowers  growing  in  spikes.  Some  of  the  yuccas 
grow  to  an  immense  height,  often  reaching  15  feet. 
Farther  south  we  meet  different  varieties  of  cacti  of 
the  oddest  shapes  and  endless  varieties  of  color. 
Some  are  very  homely  and  quite  brown,  except  on 
the  top  where  the  fresh  growth  appears  and  which 
is  often  covered  with  flowers.  They  grow  20  or  30 
feet  high. 

The  woods  present  the  most  picturesque  scenery. 
They  are  rich  in  many  varieties  of  ericea1,  all  of 
which  bear  lovely,  delicate  blossoms.  Varieties  of 
rhododendron,  arbutus,  andromeda,  kalmia,  portu- 
laca,  etc.,  form  sometimes  low  and  picturesque  grow- 
ing shrubs,  sometimes  shrubberies,  at  times  high 
trees.  All  have  beautiful  blossoms  and  many  of  them 
fine  colored  fruits  (berries.)  The  largest  of  them  is 
Arbutus  procera.  Its  large,  long,  deep  green  leaves 
resemble  those  of  Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  young 
twigs  change  from  a  pale  green  to  yellow  and  later 
to  a  fine  scarlet.  The  fruit  consists  of  small  red 
berries  which  form  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  glossy 
foliage.  Their  trunks  grow  high  and  straight  and 
are  of  different  colors,  the  soft  bark  changing 
according  to  age  from  light  green  to  yellow,  brown, 
red,  purple,  etc.  On  old  trunks  the  bark  is  rough, 
partly  covered  with  curious  brown  knots  and  swell- 
ings. Between  these  the  bark  shows  smooth  spots, 
tinted  in  a  marvelous  way,  golden,  olive- green,  or 
scarlet. 

Another  shrub  or  tree  of  similar  beauty  is  Arbutus 
menziesi.  The  leaves  are  smaller.  The  blossoms  are 
white,  sometimes  tinted  with  pink  and  red,  and  are 
very  sweet.  It  flowers  in  winter,  from  December  to 
April.  During  this  time  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  blossoms.  They  are  the  messengers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia spring.  The  rhododendrons  grow  in  the  val- 
leys along  the  brooks  and  rivers,  often  forming 
thickets.    When  in  bloom  they  are  a  beautiful  sight. 

Lawns  and  Gardens. — The  private  lawns  and 
gardens  are  filled  with  flowers,  roses  predominating. 
Hundreds  of  different  varieties  are  found,  standard 
and  climbing,  of  all  colors  and  shades,  all  flowering 
profusely  and  bearing  flowers  of  immense  size. 
Flowers  which  we  find  here  only  under  glass,  grow 
in  the  gardens  of  California  abundantly  and  luxuriant 
in  growth.  Lemon  verbenas  form  trees  thickly 
covered  with  leaves  and  fiowers.  Heliotrope  shrubs 
or  vines  often  cover  whole  sides  of  houses.  The 
clematis  vines  bear  gigantic  blossoms.  Oleander 
trees  make  another  great  show  with  their  lovely 
flowers. 

And  what  beautiful  orchards  !  I  should  think 
people  would  go  to  California  merely  to  see  the  fruit 
farms,  for  of  course  fruits  are  grown  in  masses;  for 
instance,  there  are  cherry  farms  where  only  cherries 
are  grown,  apricot  farms,  peach  farms,  etc.  Natu- 
rally fruits  as  well  as  flowers  do  not  grow  without 
labor.  The  flowers  have  to  be  watered  abundantly, 
troublesome  insects  removed,  etc.;  the  fruit  trees 
have  to  be  pruned  and  trimmed  to  the  same  size  and 
shape  to  produce  the  fine  orchards,  and  so  on;  but 
the  soil  and  climate  being  so  very  advantageous  to 
life,  labor  is  fully  rewarded. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Tariff. 


In  concluding  a  review  of  the  long-drawn  tariff  dis- 
cussion, the  Wool  Record  says  it  cannot  forget  the 
teachings  of  experience,  the  impressive  lessons  of 
history,  on  this  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
know  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  free  wool, 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  our  sheep 
by  nearly  one-half.  In  1884,  under  the  protective 
policy,  our  sheep  numbered  60,626,620,  and  were  val- 
ued at  $119,902,706.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
threatened  Mills  bill,  they  shrank  in  numbers  to 
42,599,079,  and  in  valuation  to  $90,640,369.  From  the 
lowest  point  recorded  under  the  Mills  bill  fright  up 
to  1893,  under  the  protective  policy,  sheep  increased 
in  numbers  to  47,273,553,  and  in  value  to  $125,909,- 
264.  From  1894,  under  free  wool,  we  turned  back- 
ward and  downward,  and  in  three  years  sheep  de- 
creased in  numbers  to  38,298,783,  and  in  value  to 
$65,167,735.  Here  is  a  loss  of  nearly  one-half  in  value 
in  three  years  under  free  wool. 

Such  facts  are  more  potent  than  all  the  theories  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
country  says  that  the  general  argument  of  the  wool 
growers  is  unanswerable.  He  estimated  the  loss  to 
this  country,  through  free  wool,  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  $250,000,000. 

The  Tariff  Decision. — Last  week  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  practically  agreed  to  give  the  wool  men 
an  advance  in  the  rates  on  first  and  second-class 
wools.  The  House  rate  was  11  cents  a  pound  on  first- 
class  wools  and  12  cents  on  second-class.  The  Senate, 
cut  this  to  8  and  9  cents,  respectively,  but  the  pres- 
sure has  been  so  great  that  the  committee  has  been 
forced  to  add  2  cents  a  pound  on  each  class,  thus 
taking  the  rates  to  within  1  cent  of  the  House  rates. 
The  wool  men,  although  disappointed,  will  accept 
this  compromise. 


THE  FIELD. 


Present  Prices  of  Agricultural  Lands  in 
California. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  have  in- 
dividually endorsed  and  ordered  published  in  their 
book,  entitled  "  California:  The  Land  of  Promise,"  a 
statement  concerning  present  opportunities  for  land 
purchase  in  California,  which  will  be  read  with  wide 
interest  not  only  by  distant  people  who  are  planning 
to  come  to  California  but  by  Californians  as  well. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  great  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  immigration  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  an  erroneous  impression,  throughout  the 
East,  based  upon  the  past  values  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  thirty  years  people  have  been  coming  to  this 
garden  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  return  with  the  re- 
port that  land  was  held  too  absurdly  high  to  offer 
any  inducement  to  invest.  The  arguments  concern- 
ing climatic  limitations,  the  absence  of  winter,  the 
intensive  culture  and  more  profitable  productions  as 
adding  to  the  original  value  of  raw  land,  were  all 
very  satisfactory  to  Californians,  but  in  the  shrewder 
calculations  of  Eastern  farmers,  did  not  "butter 
the  turnips." 

Land,  as  a  rule,  acquires  a  value  correlated  to  the 
density  of  the  population;  but  California  was  an  ex- 
ception. When  her  phenomenal  possibilities  were 
discovered  the  land  at  once  sympathized,  in  advance, 
with  the  value  of  the  intensive  culture.  When  grapes 
sold  for  $40  a  ton,  and  it  was  found  that  vines  would 
yield  six  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  grape  land,  though 
not  planted,  instantly  assumed  a  fictitious  value; 
while  the  productive  possibilities  of  every  month  of 
the  year,  and  the  ability  of  domestic  animals  to  sub- 
sist without  the  storing  of  forage,  gave  even  to  graz- 
ing lands  a  value  attaching  to  twelve  months,  in- 
stead of  the  five  or  six  that  are  available  in  the  East. 

Natural  and  artificial  processes  combined  have 
forced  a  proper  valuation  of  raw  land.  The  decline 
in  wheat  has  brought  some  heavily  mortgaged  large 
farms  into  the  market,  through  foreclosure,  and 
competing  with  them,  unmortgaged  land  has  lost  its 
fictitious  value,  till  throughout  California  to-day, 
there  are  presented  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  settlement  that  have  existed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  State. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  a  healthful  decline  and  only  pertains  to  unculti- 
vated soil;  that  while  land  rated  as  "  raw  "  is  offered 
at  lower  prices  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  significant  fact  remains  that  or- 
chards and  vineyards  command  a  higher  price  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  inevitable  though  slow  adjust- 
ment of  supply  and  demand;  the  arrangement  of 
cause  that  must,  eventually,  effect  an  influx  of  that 
class  the  need  of  which  is  so  vitally  felt  in  the  State 
to-day. 

Land  owners  did  not  instigate  or  take  kindly  to 
the  depreciation.  It  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected of  them.  Some  who  are  favorably  circum- 
stanced still  cling  to  the  old  rates,  and  the  old  rea- 
soning; but  the  decline  is  not  limited  to  localities, — 
only  the  exceptions  are  limited, — and  there  has  not 
been  a  period  in  her  history  when,  in  California,  as  a 
whole,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  invest  a  mod- 
erate sum  in  unimproved  land  with  such  confidence 
and  assurance  as  now. 

Other  necessities  for  development  have  declined  in 
like  manner.  Young  trees  and  vines  for  planting, 
which  Ave  years  ago  cost  fifty  cents,  now  sell  for 
nine  and  twelve  cents  apiece,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  a  man  can  produce 
an  orchard,  or  bring  a  vineyard  to  bearing  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day,  for  about  forty  per  cent  of  any  previ- 
ous figures,  besides  having  a  much  better  selection 
of  locality  than  formerly. 

The  most  fertile  land  in  California  can  be  bought 
to-day  for  thirty  per  cent  of  what  was  asked  for  it 
in  1890.  All  over  the  State  small  farms  can  be 
secured,  land  upon  which  snow  never  falls  and  where 
frosts  are  almost  unknown,  land  that  will  produce 
something  every  month  of  the  year,  and  capable  of 
every  object  of  culture  that  is  raised  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Norway,  at  a  lower  price  thau  is 
asked  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, or  Iowa,  where  winter  cousumes  the  summer's 
product,  and  there  are  scarcely  five  months  available 
out  of  the  twelve. 

In  Butte  county,  for  example,  orchard  land  which 
sold  readily  for  $150  an  acre  in  1885,  is  now  eagerly 
offered  at  $40  an  acre.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
land  is  freely  offered  to-day  at  $20,  which  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  called  extravagantly  cheap  at 
$100,  and  good  fruit  land  is  soiling  at  $40,  which  in 
1890  easily  commanded  $150  an  acre. 

These  statements  are  startling,  even  to  many 
Californians  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  they 
are  all  indorsed  by  actual  transactions  and  can  be 
easily  verified  by  application  to  any  government,  lo- 
cal or  railroad  land  department  in  the  State,  and  it 
is  these  changed  conditions  which  ought,  by  some 
means,  to  be  carried  with  convincing  force  to  those 
who,  if  properly  informed,  would  find  in  them  valu- 
able food  for  thought,  and  instigate  to  action. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Tuberculin 


as   a  Detective 
Consumption. 


and    Cure  for 


To  the  Editor. — Tuberculosis  is  less  prevalent  in 
California  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  After 
a  very  close  and  extensive  study  I  have  found  the 
disease  to  be  as  prevalent  among  the  very  best  dairy 
cows  as  among  the  poorest. 

Tuberculin  ox  a  Diagnostic  Agent. — A  peculiar  thing 
about  the  use  of  tuberculin  is  that  it  will  show  less 
reaction  among  the  cows  fed  on  brewer's  grains.  I 
have  tested  thousands  of  dairy  cows  the  past  few 
years — testing  dairies  where  the  cows  were  fed  on 
the  best  food,  were  kept  in  healthy,  well  venti- 
lated barns,  with  fine  pasturage — the  cows  all  ap- 
pearing to  be  healthy  and  seldom  if  ever  a  cough 
heard — and  yet  an  examination  made  with  tuberculin 
would  show  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  animals 
tuberculous. 

One  thing  about  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
is  that  if  the  test  is  properly  made  and  a  fever  over 
2*  arises  the  cow  is  positively  tuberculous.  An 
autopsy  in  every  instance  will  show  tubercular 
lesions:  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  examined  dairy 
herds  where  the  cows  never  saw  a  barn,  were  turned 
on  low  swampy  land,  fed  on  brewery  grains  and 
distillery  slops,  the  cows  coughing  constantly  and 
looking  poor  and  anaemic,  and  an  examination  made 
with  tuberculin  would  show  10  to  15  per  cent  af- 
fected. Another  peculiar  thing  about  the  use  of 
tuberculin  is  that  the  fattest,  sleekest  and  best  cows 
that  never  show  a  sign  of  sickness,  the  best  milkers, 
etc.,  will  invarably  show  tuberculous  reaction  and 
an  autopsy  will  show  the  cow  diseased  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner. 

Tuberculin  used  on  a  large  band  of  cows  will  show 
at  least  40  per  cent  affected  and  15  per  cent  more 
will  be  consumptive  that  the  test  will  not  reveal. 
Any  dairyman  who  has  ever  used  tuberculin  will 
confess  to  great  disapointment,  from  the  fact  that 
the  thin,  puny,  coughing,  anaemic  cows  will  invarably 
pass  the  test,  whereas  the  pick  of  the  herd  will  show 
consumption.  The  test  can  be  easily  made  by  a 
child.  An  ordinary  clinical  thermometer  is  used, 
the  mercury  is  thrown  down  below  the  hundred 
degree  mark,  the  thermometer  is  then  used  per 
rectum  or  vagina.  The  temperature  will  vary  (ac- 
cording to  age,  breed  and  condition)  from  100°  Pahr. 
to  103°.  Any  temperature  between  these  degrees  is 
counted  as  normal.  Above  103°  Pah  r.  would  indicate 
sickness  or  sexual  heat  and  the  tuberculin  could  not 
be  injected.    Take  five  cows,  for  example: 

Be/ore 
Injection 

Cow  No.  1  101  1-5 


slaughtering  and  burning  all  animals  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  the  third  time,  for  to  keep  them 
means  to  contaminate  the  herd. 

Tuberculin  is  also  beneficial  from  the  fact  that  a 
cow  once  injected  is  granted  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease for  a  certain  period.  There  is  no  law,  and  none 
can  be  made,  that  will  prevent  a  person  using  any 
reagent  to  find  out  the  condition  of  his  stock.  I 
recommend  tuberculin  as  a  cure  for  consumption.  It 
is  Koch's  lymph,  that  was  originally  heralded  as  a 
cure  several  years  ago,  and  in  many  instances  was  a 
success.  Cattle  are  constituted  differently,  and  thus 
it  cures  where  it  would  fail  in  the  human  race. 

E.  J.  Ckeely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


FORESTRY. 


Rules  to  Govern  Forest  Reserves. 


Cow  No.  2  101  4-5 

Cow  No.  3  108  8-8 

Cow  No.  4  1  (JO  1-5 

Cow  No.  5  UK  4-5 


After 
Injection. 
106  1-5 

101  1-5 
102 

102  2-5 
104 


A  raise  of  two  or  more  degrees  would  indicate 
consumption  under  those  conditions. 

Cow  No.  1  would  be  condemned. 

Cow  No.  2  would  be  all  right. 

Cow  No.  3  would  be  all  right. 

Cow  No.  4  would  be  condemned. 

Cow  No.  5  would  pass  the  test,  although  the  tem- 
perature would  be  1  1-5°  higher  than  cow  No.  4, 
which  would  be  condemned. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  being  careful  and 
accurate  in  taking  the  first  temperature.    Cow  No. 

1  has  5°  of  fever,  whereas  cow  No.  4  has  only  raised 

2  1-5° ;  yet  an  autopsy  would  generally  show  cow 
No.  1  slightly  affected  and  cow  No.  4  might  be 
in  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stage  of  the  disease. 
Therefore,  the  height  of  fever  would  be  no  indication 
of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  or  viscera. 

As  a  Curative  Agent. — Tuberculin  has  great  cura- 
tive properties.  Get  concentrated  tuberculin,  add 
carbolized  distilled  water,  and  Marchand's  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  added  to  the  solution.  Inject  two  cubic 
centimeters  under  the  skin  of  the  neck  or  shoulder. 
The  fever  will  show  the  affected  cows.  Inject  again 
in  one  month,  and  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  the 
complete  cure  of  95  per  cent  of  the  herd.  A  person 
would  ask,  What  is  the  proof  of  the  cure  ?  The  proof 
would  be  the  immense  improvement  of  the  herd. 
Coughing  would  cease  as  if  by  magic ;  the  cows 
would  grow  fat ;  the  quantity  of  milk  would  in- 
crease, a  general  thriftiness  of  the  herd  would 
be  noticeable  and  the  ordinary  death  rate  diminish  50 
per  cent.  Inject  in  one  month  again — and  the  best 
proof  would  be  to  call  in  the  county  inspector  with 
his  Government  tuberculin.  If  over  5  per  cent  is 
taken  from  any  herd  I  will  agree  to  stand  the  conse- 
quences. Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  injection 
of  the  tuberculin  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash and  carbolic  acid — a  tablespoonful — should  be 
put  in  the  feed.  Any  cow  showing  fever  on  the 
third  injection  should  be  sent  to  the  boneyard  and 
under  no  circumstances  used  for  food,  as  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous diet. 

An-  C<ncs  Fit  for  Beef  That  Show  a  Fever  on  the  Use 
of  Tuberculin  t — Our  Government  authorities  plainly 
tell  us  that  the  meat  is  fit  for  food  providing  the 
consumption   is   not  general.     I  strongly  advise 


Much  attention  has  been  paid  recently  by  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  to  the  preparation  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  the  government  of  all  the  vari- 
ous forest  reserves  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  California,  and  Commissioner 
Hermann  has  now  formulated  these  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  matter  of  forest  fires, 
which  annually  do  so  much  damage  through  careless- 
ness, and  the  law  is  especially  referred  to  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  for  willfully  setting  fire  to  timber  or 
carelessly  suffering  fire  to  burn  unattended  near  any 
timber,  and  which  punishes  such  offense  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  law  provides  that  before  break- 
ing camp  fires  shall  be  totally  extinguished. 

Prospecting,  locating  and  developing  the  mineral 
resources  of  forest  reserves  are  permitted.  Lands 
for  schoolhouses  and  churches  are  provided,  and  the 
use  of  waters  for  domestic,  mining,  milling  and  irri- 
gating purposes  is  also  allowed. 

The  construction  of  wagon  roads  is  authorized,  and 
the  right  of  way  across  the  reserves  for  irrigation 
canals,  ditches,  flumes  and  reservoirs  is  permitted. 
The  pasturing  of  live  stock  on  the  reserves  is  per- 
mitted except  as  to  sheep,  which,  in  view  of  their  in- 
juries to  the  forest  cover,  are  prohibited  in  regions 
where  the  rainfall  is  limited,  and  the  present  excep- 
tion in  this  regard  is  extended  only  to  the  reserves  in 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  because  of  the 
continuous  moisture  and  abundant  rainfall  of  the 
Cascades  of  the  Pacific  coast  roads.  Even  there 
permission  must  be  had,  which  will  be  revoked  if 
pasturing  extends  to  Bull  Run  reserve,  Crater  lake 
or  places  where  injury  may  be  done. 

Where  persons  have  un perfected  bona  fide  claims 
within  the  reserves  they  may  relinquish  the  same 
and  select  vacant  public  lands  elsewhere  without 
charge,  in  cases  where  previous  fees  had  been  paid. 

The  mineral  lands  of  the  forest  reserves  are  subject 
to  location  and  entry  under  the  mining  laws  in  the 
usual  manner.  Owners  of  mining  locations  are  au- 
thorized to  fell  and  remove  from  their  mining  claims 
any  timber  growing  thereon  for  actual  mining  pur- 
poses upon  their  particular  claim.  The  free  use  of 
timber  is  allowed  to  bona  fide  settlers,  miners,  resi- 
dents and  prospectors  for  minerals,  for  fire  wood, 
fencing,  buildings,  etc.  This  privilege  is  restricted 
to  persons  resident  within  the  forest  reserves  who 
have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  on  their  own 
claims. 

The  sale  of  timber  from  the  reserves  will  be  per- 
mitted in  limited  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  living  and  growing  timber  and  permit- 
ting the  younger  growth  of  timber  on  the  reserves 
to  develop.  Dead,  matured  or  large  growths  of 
trees  found  upon  the  reserves  shall  be  designated 
and  appraised  so  far  as  the  same  may  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  forest  preservation  and  water  cover, 
and  may  be  sold  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value 
in  such  quantity  as  shall  be  prescribed  to  each  pur- 
chaser and  to  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  reservation  may  be.  Sixty  days'  notice, 
published  in  the  county  where  the  timber  is  situated,  j 
is  to  be  given  before  sale.  Payments  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Receiver  of  the  local  Land  Office  of  the  district 
wherein  the  timber  is  sold.  Before  the  sale  the  tim- 
ber shall  be  examined  and  appraised  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department.  In  order  to  avoid  a  monop- 
oly, the  Department  may,  in  sales  in  excess  of  $500, 
make  allotments  of  quantity  to  the  several  bidders, 
and  the  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
Within  thirty  days  after  an  award  of  timber  to  a 
bidder  payment  must  be  made  in  full  and  within  one 
year  it  must  be  removed.  Where  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  erect  temporary  sawmills,  a  permit  will 
be  necessary.  All  timber  so  cut  must  be  used  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reservation  is  situ- 
ated. 

_  Supplemental  instructions  are  given  to  all  special 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department  to  especially  take 
cognizance  of  unlawful  cutting  of  timber  and  depre- 
dations upon  the  public  domain,  including  the  forest 
reserves,  and  hereafter  a  vigilant  watch  will  be  di- 
rected toward  the  matter  of  forest  fires. 
In  the  case  of  lands  more  applicable  for  mining  and 


agriculture  than  for  forestry  pumoses,  upon  a  proper 
|  showing  made,  the  same  may  be  eliminated  entirely 
from  the  forest  reserve  and  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

As  to  the  forest  reserves  which  have  lately  been 
suspended  by  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  geo- 
logical survey  is  now  busily  engaged  in  examining 
them  and  in  extending  the  exterior  lines  properly 
embracing  the  reserves.  In  this  manner  large  por- 
tions erroneously  heretofore  embraced  in  reserves 
will  be  restored  to  public  entry,  and  other  portions, 
which  were  omitted  from  the  reserves,  will  be  em- 
braced within  them. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  existing  forest  reserves 
is  18,993,280  acres.  The  estimated  area  of  the  sus- 
pended forest  reserves  is  19,951,360  acres.  The  ag- 
gregate area  of  the  existing  and  suspended  reserves 
is  38,944,640  acres.  This  is  greater  than  the  area  of 
any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  of  several 
west  of  it. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Rules  for  Butter  Making. 

The  dairy  inspector  at  Cornell  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  out  a  list  of  rules  about 
butter  making  and  ripening  cream.  He  says:  The 
practical  part  of  cream  ripening  is  this:  Keep  your 
vessel  so  that  it  may  all  ripen  evenly,  and  thus  avoid 
loss  in  churning.  Raise  the  temperature  to  62  to  68 
degrees  and  keep  it  as  near  that  temperature  as  pos- 
sible until  ripe,  and  then  cool  before  churning.  Well 
ripened  cream  should  be  coagulated  or  thickened.  It 
should  run  from  a  height  in  a  smooth  stream  like  oil. 
When  paddle  is  dumped  into  it,  and  held  in  the  hand, 
it  should  stick  all  over,  in  a  thick,  even  coat,  not 
running  off  in  streaks,  and  showing  the  surface  of 
the  paddle.  When  the  last  drops  run  off  the  paddle, 
back  in  the  vat,  they  should  leave  little  dents  or  de- 
pressions on  the  surface,  which  do  not  close  up  for 
an  instant.  The  cream  should  have  a  satin  gloss  or 
fresh  surface.  Churn  until  the  granules  are  the  size 
of  wheat  kernels;  then  draw  off  the  buttermilk,  and 
wash  through  two  or  three  waters,  whirling  the 
churn  around  a  few  times.  Use  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  water  per  pound  of  butter.  Have  the  wa- 
ter at  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees  in  hot 
weather  and  from  50  to  62  degrees  in  winter,  always 
depending  upon  season,  solidity  of  the  butter, 
warmth  of  the  room  and  size  of  the  granules.  If  you 
do  not  care  about  feeding  the  washings,  I  would  put 
some  salt  in  my  first  wash  water.  It  will  help  to 
float  the  granules  better,  and  perhaps  dissolve  out 
the  casein  to  some  extent.  I  would  generally  salt 
the  butter  in  the  churn. 


California 


Dried  Fruits 
Market. 


n  the  German 


In  the  course  of  a  general  letter  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Record-  I'n i em  from  Berlin  Mr.  Edward  Bonn- 
heim  writes  as  follows  with  reference  to  the  dried 
fruit  trade: 

The  duty  on  dried  fruit  is  nominal,  amounting  to 
about  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Canned  goods  cannot 
be  introduced,  however,  under  present  conditions. 
All  hermetically  sealed  wares  pay  a  duty  equivalent 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  few  Cali- 
fornia canned  fruits  that  have  found  their  way 
hither  retail  at  about  50  to  75  cents  per  can,  accord- 
ing to  quality — an  outrageous  and  prohibitory  price. 

I  visited  quite  a  number  of  retail  food  stores. 
Those  places  catering  for  the  every  day  trade  never 
heard  of  California  dried  fruits.  The  stores  serving 
the  better  trade  knew  the  fruit,  and  in  most  cases 
had  some  on  sale.  In  all  but  one  instance  the  speci- 
mens were  of  a  low  grade,  being  dark  in  color  and 
generally  unattractive  in  appearance.  The  retail 
prices  asked  for  dried  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc., 
were  equivalent  to  22$  cents  per  pound.  For  prime 
apricots  27  cents  per  pound  was  asked.  These  prices 
must  be  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  order  to 
popularize  California  dried  fruits  in  Germany.  If 
peaches  and  pears  could  retail  at  about  14  cents  per 
pound  and  apricots  at  18  cents  the  trade  could  be 
largely  increased.  The  prices  which  I  name  may 
seem  abnormally  high  to  your  readers.  They  must 
take  into  consideration,  however,  that  first  of  all  the 
German  pound  is  10  per  cent  heavier  than  the 
American  pound.  In  addition,  allowance  m  ust  be 
made  for  freight,  insurance,  duty,  agents'  or  whole- 
salers' commissions  and  the  retailers'  profit. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  the  California  pro- 
ducers of  dried  fruits.  *  *  *  Dry  your  fruit  on 
wood.  Grade  same  properly,  and  pack  only  the  best 
for  export.  Adopt  a  popular  trade  mark  and  burn 
or  brand  this  on  every  box.  All  boxes  must  be  uni- 
form in  size  and  appearance,  no  matter  where 
packed,  and  I  believe  a  25-pound  package  will  prove 
the  most  popular.  The  cases  must  give  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  prepared  under  one  roof  and 
management. 
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Advance  of  Scientific  Knowledge. 


Science  has  conferred  one  great 
benefit  on  mankind.  It  has  supplied 
us  with  new  senses.  We  can  now 
see  the  invisible,  hear  the  inaudi- 
ble, and  feel  the  intangible.  We  know 
that  the  universe  is  filled  with  a  homo- 
geneous continuous  elastic  medium 
which  transmits  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  other  forms  of  energy  from  one 
point  of  space  to  another  without  loss. 
All  attempts  to  "invent"  a  perfect 
ether  have  proved  beyond  the  mental 
powers  of  the  highest  intellects.  We 
must  be  content  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  it  transmits  all  forms  of 
energy  in  definite  waves  and  with  a 
known  velocity,  that  it  is  perfect  of  its 
kind,  but  that  it  still  remains  as  in- 
scrutable as  gravity  or  life  itself.  The 
wave  differs  from  a  wave  of  light  only 
in  its  length  or  in  its  frequency. 
Electro-magnetic  waves  vary  from 
units  per  second  in  long  submarine 
cables  to  millions  per  second  when  ex- 
cited by  Hertz's  method.  Light  waves 
vary  per  second  between  400  billions  in 
the  red  to  800  billions  in  the  violet,  and 
electric  waves  differ  from  them  in  no 
other  respect.  They  are  reflected,  re- 
fracted and  polarized,  they  are  subject 
to  interference,  and  they  move  through 
the  ether  in  straight  lines  with  the 
same  velocity,  viz.,  186,400  miles  per 
second — a  number  easily  recalled  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  in  the  year 
1864  that  Maxwell  made  his  famous  dis- 
covery of  the  identity  of  light  and 
electric  waves.  Any  disturbance  of 
the  ether  must  originate  with  some  dis- 
turbance of  matter.  An  explosion, 
cyclone,  or  vibratory  motion  may  occur 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  A  dis- 
turbance or  wave  is  impressed  on  the 
ether.  It  is  propagated  in  straight 
lines  through  space.  It  falls  on  Jupiter, 
Venus,  the  Earth;  and  when  met  with 
in  its  course,  any  machine,  human  or 
mechanical,  capable  of  responding  to 
its  undulations  indicates  its  presence. 
Thus  the  eye  supplies  the  sensation  of 
light,  the  skin  is  sensible  to  heat,  the 
galvanometer  indicates  electricity,  the 
magnetometer  indicates  disturbances 
in  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  One  of 
the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of 
our  generation  is  the  generalization  of 
Clerk-Maxwell  that  all  these  disturb- 
ances are  of  precisely  the  same  kind, 
and  that  they  differ  only  in  degree. 
Light  is  an  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomenon; and  electricity  in  its  progress 
through  space  follows  the  laws  of 
optics.  Hertz  proved  this  experi- 
mentally.   

The  wheelbarrow  affords  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  travel  and  transport  in 
China,  especially  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  and  throughout  the 
Great  Plain.  The  Chinese  form  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  types  used 
in  western  countries,  for  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  load,  which  some- 
times is  very  great  in  bulk  and  weight, 
is  carried  over  the  wheel,  and  not  be- 
tween it  and  the  man  who  propels  it. 
The  charge  for  carrying  an  average 
load  is  about  1  shilling  and  5  pence  per 
mile,  but  varies  according  to  the  load 
and  the  state  of  the  road  to  be  traveled 
over.  The  wheelbarrow  has  seating 
accommodation  for  four  people,  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  fare  for  four  people 
is  2k  pence  per  mile.  On  the  Great 
Plain  wheelbarrows  are  occasionally 
seen  with  a  sail  set,  when  a  fair  wind 
proves  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  trund- 
ling of  the  barrow  over  a  level  way. 

According  to  the  Jowrnal  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  out  of  the  20,000,000 
workers  of  America  less  than  one-fifth 
are  in  any  form  of  organization. 


#100  Reward,  $100. 
The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
slecnce  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  pine  knot— the  tallow 
■  candle — the  oil  lamp  — gas — 
these  are  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo- 
nent in  the  electric  light. 
Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machinery.  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  McCormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best — and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 
The  Light-Running  Mccormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


Monarch  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANUKO,  CAL. 
Wn.  H.  OR  AY  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(Set  AnalijsiK  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Reyort  for  1*96.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Presses  Placed  on  Trial. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  thiB  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BORKE,  62B  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing-.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  l;o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  l.S7t>. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  Bale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fiae  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  Bingly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  tt  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hog's.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  10O  FOR  $16. 

Stock  from  Jl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  i  M  NILKS  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland -China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
<P  3  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Cblorination 
Assay,  *25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  HO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ISO.  Established  1864.  S<md  for  Circular. 


WANTED. 


A  position  by  an  experienced  Wine  Maker  and 
Vineyardist;  li)  years'  experience  wi'h  resistant 
vines  and  olives;  expert  at  clarification,  correction, 
blending  and  bottling  wine*,  also  With  arrested 
fermentations  in  hot  localities,  the  development  of 
colorand  tannin  in  wines;  a  good  mechanic;  can 
set  and  run  all  modern  machinery:  strictly  temper- 
ate; best  of  references  furnished.  Address. 

WINE  HAKER,  this  Office. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL 

Blake.    Mof  fltt    <£=    T  o  \hj  n  e 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  MCFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 

WAOOH  AND  QA  a  I 

pLAT,OR;nooALto 

:  CO-  16-18  0RUMM  STREET  S  F. 


Sheep. 


J.  Ii.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  RAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


T.  W.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Bucks  for  Sale. 


Southdown 


BOX  &  PERPETUAL  HAY  PRESSES 

larpre  feed  holes 


ha 


;  large  wheels:  automatied 
remove  overlap;  two  feeds  to  Hie  circle;  less  than 
hiph  where  the  seam  crosses ;  made  of  wood  and  stet 

or  a II  steel.   I'or  circulars  and  prices  address 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWICHT,  ILL.,  BOX  25 


Dogs. 


MISS  DEL, LA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


money  in  honey!  i  Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 


Tlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIK  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Universal  Supply  House.    Established  1888. 

FARM      Q|    |DDI     ICC  MINE 

DAIRY     OUrrLILO  MILL 
Groceries,    ♦  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  in  Exchange. 

Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt.,San  Francisco. Cal 


Absolutely  Self-Regulatliig 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ar- 
pliances  generally.  Remtmbi" 
the  Beat  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal 


TJJlVE 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CA.KE. 

The  Rest  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  ami  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  1  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
your.self.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOB  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -    -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  I.oh  Aneeles.  Cal. 

Our  Bcrkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  ft  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Father's  Way. 


My  father  was  no  pessimist;  he  loved  the 

things  of  earth, 
Its  cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  its  music  and 

its  mirth ; 

He  never  sighed  or  moped  around  whenever 
things  went  wrong; 

I  warrant  me  he'd  laugh  at  fate  with  some  de- 
fiant song. 

But,  being  he  wasn't  much  on  tune,  whenever 

times  were  blue, 
He'd  whistle  softly  to  himself  the  only  tune 

he  knew. 

Now,  mother,  when  she  learned  that  tune 

which  father  whistled  so, 
Would  say,  "There's  something  wrong  to-day 

with  Ephriam,  1  know  ; 
He  never  tries  to  make  believe  he's  happy 

that  'ere  way 
But  that  I'm  certain  as  can  be  some  trouble  is 

to  pay." 

And  so,  betimes,  quite  natural  like,  to  us  ob- 
servant youtb, 

There  seemed  suggestion  in  that  tune  of  deep, 
pathetic  truth. 

When  Brother  William  joined  the  war  a  lotof 
us  went  down 

To  see  the  gallant,  soldier  boys  right  gayly 
out  of  town ; 

A-comin'  home  poor  mother  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

And  all  us  children,  too,  for  her  s,  and  not  for 
William's  sake ! 

But  father,  trudgin'  on  ahead,  his  hands  be- 
hind him  so, 

Kept  whistlin'  to  himself,  so  sort  of  solemn- 
like  and  low. 

And  when  my  eldest  sister,  Sue,  was  married 

and  went  west, 
Seemed  like  it  took  the  tuck  right  out  of 

mother  and  the  rest. 
She  was  the  sunlight    in  our  home;  why, 

father  used  to  say 
It  wouldn't  seem  like"  home   at  all  if  Sue 

should  go  away  ! 
Yet  when  she  went,  a-leavin'  us  all  sorrow  and 

all  tears, 

l'oor  father  whistled  lonesome-like  aud  went 
to  feed  the  steers. 

When  crops  were  bad  and  other  ills  befell  our 
homely  lot 

He'd  sit  around  and  try  to  act  as  if  he  minded 
not; 

And  when  came  death  and  bore  away  the  one 
he  worshiped  so 

How  vainly  did  his  lips  belie  the  heart  be- 
numbed with  woe! 

You  see  the  tell-tale  whistle  told  the  mood 
he'd  not  admit ; 

He'd  always  quit  his  whistlin'  when  he 
thought  we  noticed  it! 

I'd  like  to  see  that  stooping  form  and  hoary 
head  again, 

To  see  the  honest,  hearty  smile  that  cheered 

bis  fellow  men : 
Oh,  could  I  kiss  the  kindly  lips  that  spake  no 

creature  wrong, 
And  share  the  rapture  of  that  heart  that 

overflowed  with  song; 
Oh,  could  I  hear  the  little  tune  he  whistled 

long  ago, 

When  he  did  battle  with  the  griefs  he  would 
not  have  us  know. 

—Eugene  Field. 


Lysander's  Oration. 


.Mrs.  Barker  came  into  the  kitchen 
where  Eliza  was  washing  the  last  of  the 
dinner  dishes. 

"There!"  she  said,  triumphantly. 
I've  jest  put  the  last  stitches  in  your 
dress,  and  it  looks  real  pretty." 

"You  needn't  have  bothered,"  Eliza 
said,  a  trifle  indifferently.  "  I'd  jest  as 
soon  do  it  myself." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  see  how  you  was 
goin'  to  git  the  time  with  what  you've 
got  to  do  to-day  and  Aunt  Elizabeth 
comin'  tomorrer  mornin",  andseein'  as 
you  wanted  to  wear  it  to  the  celebra- 
tion in  the  afternoon." 

Eliza  had  washed  the  last  dish  now, 
and  she  poured  the  water  slowly  out  of 
the  pan  as  she  answered: 

"Iwa'n't  in  any  great  hurry,  as  I 
know  of." 

"Why,  Eliza  Barker!  Didn't  you 
say  you  didn't  have  a  thing  fit  to  wear 
Fourth  o'  July  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,"  Eliza  answered,  polish- 
ing the  already  shining  pan,  "  but  I 
don't  know  now  as  I  shall  go  to  the  cele- 
bration." 

"The  land's  sakes  !  Not  go  to  the 
celebration,  and  Lysander  a-goin'  to 
speak,  too  ! " 

"That's  jest  the  reason  I  ain't  a- 
goin',"  Eliza  said,  calmly,  proceeding 
to  carry  the  clean  dishes  to  the  closet. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  beat  everything  ! 
Anybody'd  think  you'd  be  tickled  to 
death  to  hear  your  young  man  make  a 
speech  ! " 

"  Anybody  wouldn't  think  nothin'  of 


the  kind  if  they  knew  Lysander's  well 
as  I  do." 

Eliza  came  out  of  the  closet  now,  and 
stopped  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen 
floor  to  give  the  more  weight  to  her 
words. 

"I've  been  around  with  Lysander  all 
my  life,  and  I  know  all  about  him. 
He's  a  real  nice,  smart  feller,  but 
there's  some  things  he  can't  do.  He 
can't  make  a  speech  to  save  his  life. 
Why,  when  he  was  a  little  feller  he  al- 
ways made  a  botch  of  everything  he 
had  to  say  before  folks.  Ain't  I  heard 
him  rehearse  more  n  fifty  times  '  The 
Dyin'  Gladiator'  and  then  git  up  and 
forget  it  all  complete  ?  " 

'"Cause  he  couldn't  speak  when  he 
was  uothin'  but  a  boy  ain't  no  reason 
why  he  can't  now.  What  made  em  ask 
him  if  he  couldn't  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  good  lookin'  and  he's  got  a 
real  loud  voice;  then  there  was  some  of 
his  family  on  the  committee,  and  they 
thought  it'd  be  great  to  have  him 
speechify.  Lysander  thought  it  was 
elegant  to  be  asked.  I  s'pose  he  thinks 
they  may  invite  him  to  run  for  Congress 
or  put  him  up  for  Guv'nor  ;  he  told  me 
once  that  was  the  way  all  the  great 
men  commenced." 

"Why,  I  should  think  you'd  be  real 
pleased  to  think  that  p'r'aps  some  day 
you  might  be  a  Congressman's  wife." 

"  Pooh  !  "  and  Eliza's  head  went  high. 
"There  ain't  no  danger.  Lysander's 
goin'  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  I 
ain't  goin'  to  be  there  to  see  him.  I 
told  him  I  wa'n't  comin  ." 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  Eliza!  What'd 
he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  didn't  say  nothing;  he  ain't 
never  much  of  a  talker.  I've  been 
thinkin'  sence  p'r'aps  he  didn't  fully 
take  it  in." 

"  1  should  hope  he  didn't !  Ef  I  was 
you,  I  wouldn't  go  and  quarrel  with 
Lysauder;  he's  real  fond  o'  you,  but  be 
won't  stand  ev'rything,  and  it  ain't 
sensible  for  a  girl  to  throw  over  sech  a 
likely  young  man." 

Eliza  had  finished  the  work,  and  was 
going  upstairs  to  her  room. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  left  the  kitchen.  "  I 
think  I'd  as  lief  have  nobody  as  a  man 
that  don't  know  when  he  can  and  when 
he  can't." 

That  evening,  when  Eliza  was  resting 
on  the  porch  after  tea,  Lysander,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  came  up 
the  front  path. 

"Good  evenin',  Lysander,"  Eliza 
said,  calmly  lifting  her  eyes  as  far  as 
his  new  red  necktie,  and  then  turning 
them  to  study  the  house  across  the 
way. 

Lysander  sat  down  on  the  topmost 
step,  close  to  where  Eliza  rocked  in  her 
small  cane  chair. 

"  It's  pretty  warm,  ain't  it  ?  "  he 
commenced,  with  an  effort  at  conver- 
sation. 

When  they  were  together,  Eliza  usu- 
ally took  the  lead. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  indifferently. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  it'll  be  an  awful  hot 
day  tomorrer;  Fourth  o'  July  geu'rally 
is." 

."  Shouldn't  wonder,"  was  the  laconic 
response. 

"  Oh,  speakin'  o'  tomorrer  sorter  re- 
minds me,"  Lysander  said,  suddenly 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "  I've 
got  two  tickets  for  you  and  your 
mother  to  the  celebration.  They're 
real  good  seats  rijrht  on  the  platform. 
Ef  your  aunt's  goin'  to  be  there,  I'll  try 
and  see  ef  1  can  git  one  more  ticket  for 
you." 

"Thank  you,  you  needn't  bother;  I 
ain't  a  goin'." 

"  Why,  Eliza,  you  didn't  really  mean 
what  you  said  the  other  day,  did  you  ?  " 

It  was  quite  evident  Lysander  had 
not  taken  it  in. 

"  Yes,  I  did;  I  meant  exactly  what  I 
said.  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  the  celebration 
to  see  you  try  to  make  a  speech.  I 
jest  know  you  can't,  and  what's  more, 
if  you  thought  anything  o'  me  you 
wouldn't  wanter." 

"  Now,  Eliza,  why  can't  you  be  real 
sensible,  like  you  always  are  ?  Of 
course  I  can't  disappoint  'em  at  the 
last  minute." 

"  You  might  a  told  me  sooner." 

Lysander  meditated: 

"  T  didn't  s'pose  I'd  got  to  ask  you 


everything  I  did.  If  you  thought  much 
o'  me  you'd  stand  by  me  anyway." 

"I  ain't  never  goin'  to  stand  by  and 
see  you  make  a  poor  show  of  yourself, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Lysander  rose. 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  knows  there's 
anything  more  to  say.  I'm  sorry  you 
ain't  a  comin',  but  1  s'pose  I  can  give 
my  tickets  to  Jennie  Mason;  she  was 
dreadfully  anxious  to  get  a  good  seat." 
And  the  evening  shadows  and  rose- 
bushes hid  Lysander  from  view. 

Eliza  cried  a  little  after  be  was  gone, 
and  then  went  forlornly  up-stairs  to 
bed. 

The  next  mornintr  the  expected  com- 
pany arrived,  and  Eliza  and  her  mother 
had  no  opportunity  for  private  conver- 
sation; but  after  the  early  lunch  had 
been  cleared  away  Mrs.  Barker  said: 

"Now,  Eliza,  you  hurry  up  and  get 
ready,  we  don't  wanter  be  late,  cause 
we  ain't  got  any  seat.  Seems  to  me 
it's  kinder  queer  Lysander  didn't  give 
you  any  tickets." 

"He  did  bring  me  some,  but  I  told 
him  I  wasn't  going." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  going,  so!  1  shan  t 
go  a  step  until  you  do.  Here  I've  gone 
and  worked  myself  most  to  death  to 
get  your  dress  finished.  I  jest  think 
it's  too  bad.  You're  the  obstinest  girl 
I  ever  saw." 

"Now,  mother,  you  would  not  want 
me  to  go  and  stand  round  with  the 
crowd  and  see  Jennie  Mason  and  her 
mother  sittin'  on  the  platform  and 
lookin'  down  on  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  Jennie  Mason'll  have 
any  tickets." 

"Yes,  she  will,"  Eliza  said  calmly. 
"  Lysander  said  he  was  going  to  give 
her  his." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you'd  better 
look  out.  Miss  Mason  was  dreadful 
jealous  when  Lysander  first  began 
keepin'  company  with  you." 

Eliza  gave  a  little  toss  of  her  head. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  said. 

"  Now,  Pjliza,  you  jest  listen  to  what 
I  say.  There  ain't  no  man  that's  per- 
fect; they've  all  got  their  faults,  and 
the  faults  that's  commonest  to  'em  is 
setness,  and  it  don't  do  for  women  to 
try  to  beat  'em  at  it,  and  they're  more 
up  on  it." 

But  Mrs.  Barker  said  nothing  further 
about  Eliza's  accompanying  her  to  the 
park  where  the  celebration  was  to  be 
held,  and  Eliza  was  soon  left  alone  in 
the  house.  She  locked  the  front  and 
back  doors  and  all  the  lower  windows, 
for  bravery  was  not  her  strong  point, 
and  then  she  went  up  to  her  own  little 
chamber  uuder  the  roof,  where  she 
could  see  the  park,  not  far  distant,  and 
the  crowd,  and  the  platform.  She  even 
imagined  she  could  distinguish  a  pink 
gown  ou  one  of  the  front  seats:  Jennie 
Mason  always  wore  pink,  and  there 
was  a  tall  man  that  moved  about  like 
Lysander.  She  wat2hed  when  the 
races  began  aud  listened  to  the  cheer- 
ing; but,  either  because  of  the  strain 
on  her  eyes  at  that  distance  or  because 
of  the  tug  at  her  heart,  the  objects 
soon  became  indistinguishable,  and  she 
rose  from  her  seat  by  the  window. 

"I  guess  I'll  lie  down  a  minute,"  she 
murmured,  going  to  the  bed  and  lifting 
from  it  the  blue  muslin  which  her 
mother  had  laid  out  in  dainty  shape. 

Eliza  sighed  as  she  hung  it  over  a 
chair. 

"  Lysander  always  liked  blue,"  she 
said,  thinking  of  the  pink  gown  on  the 
platform. 

Then  she  lay  down  in  the  quiet,  dark- 
ened room.  Once  she  heard  cheers 
from  the  park,  and  wondered  if  Ly- 
sander had  commenced  to  speak. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  whispered,  just 
before  she  fell  asleep.  "  I'm  glad  I'm 
here,  and  not  setiin'  up  there  a  blush- 
in'  for  fear  he  won't  get  along." 

But  she  sighed  a  little  as  she  closed 
her  eyes. 

The  cheers  at  the  park  were  long  and 
vociferous;  it  was  a  most  delightful 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  There  were 
the  potato,  three-legged  and  hurdle 
races  and  a  w'onderful  tug  of  war. 
Then  came  the  balloon  ascensions,  when 
the  two  red,  white  and  blue  striped 
paper  affairs  had  their  hempen  balls 
below  soaked  in  oil  and  lighted,  and 
then  appeared  to  sail  successfully  away. 

Immediately  after  the  balloons  were 


disposed  of,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Lysander  Hewett. 

Lysander  came  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  with  a  bow.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  did  not  feel  especially  comfortable 
and  confident.  Eliza's  prophecies  had 
not  beeu  exactly  cheering,  and  he  was 
feeling  a  little  downcast  over  her  lack 
of  appreciation,  while  the  pink-robed 
Miss  Mason,  in  her  endeavor  to  show 
that  she  was  having  a  delightful  time, 
had  giggled  and  chatted  every  moment 
since  she  arrived,  giving  poor  Ly- 
sander no  opportunity  to  go  over  his 
speech  in  his  mind. 

When  he  came  forward  and  saw  the 
faces  looking  up  at  him,  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed;  he  usually  made  his  views 
heard  in  the  village  conferences  only  by 
using  his  powerful  lungs  and  strong 
voice  to  greater  advantage  than  others, 
but  now  he  knew  his  merest  whisper 
would  be  intently  listened  to.  He 
waited  for  a  moment  in  anxiety,  trying 
to  see  in  his  mind's  eye  something  be- 
side the  scrawling  "Introduction" 
with  which  he  had  headed  the  first 
sheet  of  his  written  speech.  But  all 
was  a  blank,  and  he  must  begin. 

"Fellow  citizens " — his  voice  sounded 
strange  and  far  away— "fellow  citi- 
zens, this  is  a  great  and  glorious  day." 
This  was  not  according  to  his  written 
words,  but  it  had  a  familiar  sound. 
There  was  a  slight  volley  of  applause 
on  the  left  which  both  fired  and  discon- 
certed Lysander;  now  he  must  go  on. 
"  It  is  well  at  such  times  as  these  to 
consider  the  effects  of  this  event."  An- 
other pause  and  he  was  sure  he  heard 
Jennie  Mason  titter  behind.  "  Where 
would  we  have  been,  fellow  citizens,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  day  ?  "  He  be- 
gan to  feel  more  confident;  if  he  could 
not  remember  what  he  had  intended  to 
say,  he  could  extemporize.  "Where 
would  we  have  been,  I  say?"  He 
wished  he  were  anywhere  else.  "Where 
would  we  have  been  if  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus had  not  discovered  America  'f 
Where  ?  "  He  looked  about,  but  there 
was  no  answer  to  his  question.  "  Fel- 
low citizens,  we  should  have  been  sav- 
ages a  sittin'  round  here  and  waitin' 
for  Columbus  to  discover  us."  There 
was  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause, 
mingled  with  a  little  laughter  which 
started  Lysander  once  more.  "  Where 
would  we  be.  1  say,  if  George  Wash- 
ington had  not  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  We'd  be  a  shoulder- 
in'  our  muskets  and  startin'  to  fight 
the  Britishers  !"  Again  came  a  burst 
of  applause,  but  this  time  it  failed  of 
inspiration  to  Lysander;  he  felt  that 
he  had  come  to  the  bitter  end  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous eloquence.  He  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  the  full  outline  of 
what  he  had  intended  to  say  flashed 
upon  him.  "This  is  a  day,  fellow  citi- 
zens, full  of  memories  and — Fire  !" 

The  last  word  was  shouted  with  all 
of  the  strength  of  his  really  fine  voice 
as  Lysander  sprang  from  the  platform, 
leaving  his  Fourth  of  July  oration  for- 
ever unfinished. 

For  Lysander,  standing  above  the 
rest,  had  chanced  to  lift  his  eyes  at 
that  moment,  and  saw  that  one  of  the 
balloons,  after  an  unsuccessful  flight, 
had  vanished  behind  the  trees  out  of 
sight  of  most  of  the  crowd,  sailing 
weakly  and  low  until  it  finally  settled 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  house,  where  its 
feeble  flame,  fed  anew  by  the  dry  shin- 
gles beneath,  had  suddenly  sprung  into 
a  blaze.  The  fire  company  started  from 
the  small  engine  house  to  draw  out  the 
hand-engine,  but  many  of  the  crowd 
went  after  Lysander,  who  sped  across 
the  fields  at  a  pace  which  put  to  shame 
the  successful  sprinters  in  the  previous 
races.  It  was  Eliza's  house  that  was 
burning,  and  she  was  not  at  the  cele- 
bration; Lysander  forgot  her  critical 
spirit,  forgot  everything  but  her  dan- 
ger. 

He  reached  the  quiet  little  house, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  it; 
he  ran  to  the  front  door  and  shook  it, 
shouting  "Eliza!  Eliza!"  He  stood 
under  the  window,  calling  loudly  her 
name;  then  he  went  to  the  back  door 
and  tried  it,  but  found  it  also  firmly 
locked. 

He  was  wondering  whether  he  would 
better  break  into  the  house,  and  think- 
ing that  Eliza,  after  all,  was  not  there, 
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when  he  heard  her  voice,  "Yes,  yes, 
I'm  comin'!"  and  her  quick  feet  came 
runniug  down  the  stairway.  When  she 
reached  the  back  door  betwixt  Lysan- 
der's  turning  the  knob  one  way  on  the 
outside,  and  Eliza's  turning  it  on  the 
inside,  it  came  open  quite  unexpected- 
ly, so  that  Eliza  was  precipitated  into 
Lysander's  arms,  which  caught  her  and 
held  her  with  a  strength  that  seemed 
scarcely  necessary.  She  extricated 
herself  quickly,  for  the  neighbors  were 
pouring  into  the  yard,  and  there  was 
work  to  be  done. 

Tt  did  not  prove  a  serious  fire;  there 
was  only  a  large  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
much  water  in  one  of  the  chambers, 
when  the  firemen  departed.  But  there 
had  been  one  opportunity  for  a  heroic 
act  when  Mrs.  Baker  cried:  "  Did  you 
bring  our  your  dress,  Eliza?  I  know  it 
will  be  ruined;"  and  Lysander  ran 
bravely  to  the  smoky  upper  chamber 
and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  blue 
muslin  on  his  arm. 

Eliza  wore  the  rescued  gown  that 
evening,  when  she  went  to  see  the  fire- 
works with  Lysander. 

"How  did  you  git  on  with  your 
speech,  Lysander?"  she  asked  sweetly, 
but  a  trifle  hesitatingly,  after  one 
happy  silence. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I'm  a  jedgc," 
Lysander  answered  reflectively.  "I 
felt  kinder  flustered  at  first,  I  guess 
on  account  o'  you  not  bein'  present." 

Eliza  flushed  in  the  darkness. 

"Next  time  you  speak  p'r'aps  I'll 
come  and  hear  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
note  of  surrender  in  her  voice. 

"Now,  that's  real  good  of  you,"  the 
orator  exclaimed.  "But  I'm  a 
thinkin',"  he  added  doubtfully,  "p'r'aps 
I  ain't  jest  the  sort  for  speechifying; 
seem's  though  Providence  interfered;" 
which  was  Lysander's  surrender. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Often  he  who  has  most  courage  and 
most  strength  to  stand  alone  has  the 
deepest  craving  for  appreciation. — 
Philip  S.  Maxom. 

He  who  scorns  to  make  little  things 
matters  of  conscience  will  soon  be  con- 
scienceless in  regard  to  greater  things. 

Every  attempt  to  make  others  happy, 
every  sin  left  behind,  every  temptation 
trampled  under  foot,  every  step  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  what  is  good,  is  a 
step  nearer  heaven. — Dean  Stanley. 

Cheerful  temper,  joined  with  inno- 
cence, will  make  beauty  attractive, 
knowledge  delightful  and  wit  good 
natured.  Tt  will  lighten  sickness, 
poverty  and  affliction,  convert  igno- 
rance into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and 
render  deformity  itself  agreeable. — 
Addison. 

O  God,  who  art  the  truth,  make  me 
one  with  thee  in  everlasting  love  !  I 
am  often  weary  of  reading  and  weary 
of  hearing.  In  these  alone  is  the  sum 
of  my  desire  !  Let  all  teachers  be 
silent,  let  the  whole  creation  be  dumb 
before  thee,  and  do  thou  only  speak  to 
my  soul  ! — Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Whoever  truly  loves  one  of  God's 
children  must  feel  his  heart  going  out 
in  God-like  tenderness  toward  all  the 
rest.  In  all  souls  he  recognizes  the 
kindred  of  the  one  soul  that  has  been 
to  him  the  fullest  expression  of  human- 
ity and  of  God.  He  who  really  loves 
has  tasted  of  immortality.  —  Lucy 
Larcom. 

Joy  is  a  prize  unbought,  and  is  freest, 
purest  in  its  flow  when  it  comes  un- 
sought. No  getting  into  heaven  as  a 
place  will  compass  it.  You  must  carry 
it  with  you,  else  it  is  not  these.  You 
must  have  it  in  you,  as  the  music  of  a 
well-ordered  soul,  the  fire  of  a  holy 
purpose,  the  welling  up  out  of  the 
central  depths  of  eternal  springs  that 
hide  their  waters  there.  —  H  Bushnell. 


"The  female  sect,"  said  Monsieur 
Calino,  lately,  "is  the  most  illogical  in 
the  world."  "What  new  proof  have 
you  of  the  want  of  devotion  of  women 
to  the  canons  of  logic  ?  "  he  was  asked. 
"  Why,  take  my  wife,"  answered  Mon- 
sieur Calino.  "  I  had  all  the  trouble  in 
the  world  to  get  her  to  enter  her  thir- 
ties, and  now,  a  dozen  years  later,  I 
can't  get  her  out  of  them.  "—Exchange, 


Curious  Facts. 


The  Western  Union  Company  uses 
over  100,000,000  envelopes  a  year. 

If  a  well  could  be  dug  to  _a  depth  of 
forty-six  miles,  the  air  at  the  bottom 
would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver. 

Immense  as  is  the  value  of  gold  taken 
from  the  California  mines  since  the  dis- 
covery here,  it  could  all  be  contained 
in  a  room  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide 
and  15  feet  high. 

Uncle  Sam's  official  account  of  the 
rebellion  is  nearly  finished.  It  will  fill 
120  large  volumes  and  it  has  taken 
nearly  twenty  years  to  prepare  it.  Its 
cost  will  be  about  $2,500,000. 

The  first  of  April  and  the  first  of 
July  in  any  year,  and  in  leap  year  the 
first  of  January,  fall  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week.  The  first  of  September 
and  the  first  of  December  in  any  year 
fall  on  the  same  week  day. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  English 
peerages,  only  five  go  back  as  far  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  Of  the  538 
temporal  peers,  350  have  been  created 
during  the  present  century,  126  during 
the  past  century,  and  only  62  trace 
their  titles  beyond  the  year  1700. 

It  is  reported  that  commercial  oils 
are  to  have  another  addition.  In  China 
it  is  stated  that  a  successful  extraction 
of  teaseed  oil  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
said  to  be  slightly  pungent  but  edible, 
and  also  of  a  consistency  which  makes 
it  a  valuable  lubricator  for  fine  machin- 
ery. 

An  English  paper  which  has  been 
taking  a  ballot  on  the  subject  of  favor- 
ite names  for  boys  and  girls  received 
4000  replies.  A  list  of  thirty-one  boys' 
and  thirty-three  girls'  names  was  sub- 
mitted, and  the  voting  showed  Harold 
and  Dorothy  to  be  the  two  most  pop- 
ular appellations. 

The  great  wall  of  China  was  recently 
measured  by  Mr.  Unthank,  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  engaged  on  the  survey 
for  a  Chinese  railway.  His  measure- 
ment gave  the  height  18  feet.  Every 
few  hundred  yards  there  is  a  tower  25 
feet  high.  The  foundation  of  the  wall 
is  of  solid  granite.  For  1300  miles  the 
wall  goes  over  plains  and  mountains, 
every  foot  of  the  foundation  being  of 
solid  granite  and  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture solid  masonry.  In  some  places 
the  wall  is  built  smooth  up  against  the 
bank  or  crosses  a  precipice  where  there 
is  a  sheer  descent  of  1000  feet. 


Popular  Science. 


A  medical  authority  asserts  that 
death  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  great 
height  is  absolutely  painless.  The  mind 
acts  very  rapidly  for  a  time,  then  un- 
consciousness ensues. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  grains 
of  iron  in  the  average  human  body,  and 
yet  so  important  is  this  exceedingly 
small  quantity,  that  its  diminution  is 
attended  with  very  serious  results. 

Three  places  at  least  are  known 
where  green  snow  is  found.  One  of 
these  places  is  near  Mt.  Hecla,  Iceland; 
another  fourteen  miles  east. of  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  the  third  near 
Quito,  South  America. 

Mr.  Clayton  of  the  Blue  Hill  Ob- 
servatory near  Boston,  reports  that 
observations  made  there  show  the 
average  speed  with  which  clouds,  be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  feet  high  move,  is 
60  miles  an  hour  in  midsummer  and 
110  miles  an  hour  in  midwinter.  The 
swiftest  flight  of  a  cloud  yet  measured 
was  230  miles  an  hour. 


It  was  shortly  after  they  had  moved. 
"  Why  are  you  so  sure  that  there  are 
no  loose  tacks  lying  around  on  the 
floor  ?  "  she  asked.  Because,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  thoughtlessly  went  through 
the  room  in  my  bare  feet  last  night; 
and,  when  I  pulled  the  tacks  out  of  my 
feet,  I  very  carefully  put  them  away." 
— Chicago  Post. 


Amanda  (alighting  from  her  wheel  at 
the  roadside,  where  Mortimore  awaits 
her) — Have  I  kept  you  waiting  long, 
dear  ?  Mortimore  —  Long  ?  Many 
cycles  have  passed  since  the  hour  ap- 
poin  fced  for  our  meeting.  — Judge, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Fruit  Pin  Wheels. — Roll  out  pie 
crust  thin,  and  cut  into  strips  about  3 
inches  wide  and  6  or  8  inches  long; 
spread  with  marmalade,  peach,  butter, 
or  thick  jam  or  firm  jelly.  Roll  up, 
fasten  the  edges  firmly  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  sliced  across  the 
little  spirals  are  very  pretty. 

Water  Pudding.  —  Moisten  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water,  then  add  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water.  Put  over  the  fire  for  just  a 
minute;  then  take  from  the  fire;  add  to 
it  one  cup  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Pour  this,  while  hot,  over  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  three  eggs;  turn 
into  a  glass  dish  and  serve  with  a 
garnish  of  slices  of  oranges. 

Puree  ok  Carrots.  —  Boil  enough 
carrots  to  make  a  pint  after  being 
rubbed  through  a  colander.  Put  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  carrots, 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  over  the  fire. 
When  boiling  add  three  small  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  milk;  stir  constantly  as  it 
boils;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
a  dash  of  pepper  just  before  taking 
from  the  fire. 

Strawberry  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie 
pan  with  a  rich  undercrust,  prick  it 
well  with  a  fork  to  prevent  blistering, 
and  bake.  When  almost  done  fill  with 
the  following  mixture  and  bake  slowly 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  until  the  meringue 
is  well  set:  Whites  of  two  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  pint  perfect  ber- 
ries. Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
gently  stir  in  the  sugar  and  berries. 

Apple  Float. — Pare  and  core  six 
large  apples,  bake  them;  add  one  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar  and  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg.  Beat  all  together 
until  very  light,  the  longer  it  is  beaten 
the  lighter  and  whiter  it  will  be.  Take 
oue-half  pint  of  milk,  the  yoke  of  one 
egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  a 
very  little  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar;  put  into  a  double  boiler  and  stir 
until  it  thickens.  Flavor  to  taste. 
Place  in  a  glass  dish  until  cold  and 
float  the  apple  upon  it. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  oily  cloth  is  useful  in  dusting  fur- 
niture. 

A  carver's  cloth  should  always  be 
placed  under  a  roast  or  other  dish  of 
meat. 

For  a  nervous  headache,  a  cup  of 
moderately  strong  tea,  in  which  two  or 
three  slices  of  lemon  have  been  in- 
fused. 

Real  lace  should  never  be  washed  or 
pressed.  If  only  slightly  soiled,  it  can 
be  cleaned  by  dipping  in  soft,  clear 


water,  then  wrung  out  and  stretched 
and  carefully  pinned  on  flannel  or  cloth. 
If  badly  soiled,  it  should  go  to  a  profes- 
sional cleaner,  as  soap  and  hot  water 
are  liable  to  disfigure  it. 

Crusts  of  bread  are  better  than  a  soft 
cloth  for  rubbing  photographs,  engrav- 
ings or  paintings  to  remove  soiled 
marks  and  dust.  The  bread  should  be 
twenty-four  hours  old. 

For  tired  feet  put  a  handful  of  com- 
mon salt  into  four  quarts  of  hot  water. 
Place  the  feet  in  the  water  while  it  is 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Then  rub  the 
feet  dry  with  a  rough  towel. 

Oranges  make  a  nice  salad.  Arrange 
lettuce  leaves  on  each  plate  and  place 
upon  them  several  sections  of  oranges; 
serve  with  a  dressing  made  of  yolk  of 
one  egg,  olive  oil,  lemon  juice  and  salt. 

Carrot  salad  is  of  benefit  to  the 
asthma  sufferer,  besides  being  well 
liked  by  many.  Slice  cold,  boiled  carrots 
very  thin  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  then 
add  a  cup  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice 
and  oil. 

Lemon  jelly  is  a  good  filling  for  tart 
shells  or  for  puffs.  Boil  to  a  thick  jelly 
four  beaten  eggs,  the  riud  and  juice  of 
three  lemons,  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  It  is 
ready  for  use  when  taken  from  the 
range. 

A  very  fine  cream  salad  dressing  is 
made  with  the  yolks  of  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  rubbed  smooth  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil.  Add  tarra- 
gon vinegar  to  taste,  and  then  beat  in 
slowly  one  cup  of  cream  which  has  been 
whipped  stiff  and  dry. 

A  piece  of  narrow  webbing,  such  as 
is  used  for  holding  furniture  springs  in 
place,  sewed  upon  the  under  edge  of 
rugs,  will  prevent  the  corners  from 
curling;  moreover,  the  rugs  are  not  so 
likely  to  pull  at  the  ends  when  taken 
hold  of  too  near  the  edges  when  they 
are  beaten. 

When  the  tablecloth  is  removed  after 
a  meal,  it  should  not  only  be  very  care- 
fully folded  in  the  creases  into  which  it 
was  ironed,  but  it  should  be  laid  away 
under  some  very  heavy  weight.  A  small 
marble  slab,  if  procurable,  is  excel- 
lently adapted  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
well-smoothed  cloth  is  laid  beneath  it 
three  times  daily,  it  will  keep  its  fresh- 
ness remarkably  and  last  much  longer 
before  need  of  change. 

The  whites  of  eggs  are  frequently 
needed  and  not  the  yolks.  To  preserve 
the  latter,  slip  them  unbroken  into  a 
deep,  narrow  dish — a  marmalade  jar 
being  suitable — and  pour  softly  over 
them  a  covering  of  cold  water.  Set 
them  in  a  cool  place  and  they  will  re- 
main fresh  for  several  days.  When  the 
whites  of  eggs  are  left  over,  they  can- 
not be  kept  at  their  best  for  more  than 
a  day  or  two,  even  in  an  ice  box.  If 
they  are  to  be  used  for  cakes  in  which 
soda  is  an  ingredient,  a  little  fresh  milk 
may  be  gently  turned  over  them. 


How  Old  are  You? 


You  need  not  answer  the  question,  madam, 
for  in  your  case  age  is  not  counted  by  years.  It 
will  always  be  true  that  "a  woman  is  as  old 
as  she  looks."  Nothing  sets  the  seal  of  age 
so  deeply  upon  woman's  beauty  as  gray  hair. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  every  woman  is 
anxious  to  preserve  her  hair  in  all  its  original 
abundance  and  beauty;  or,  that  being  denied 
the  crowning  gift  of  beautiful  hair,  she  longs 
to  possess  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  attain 
to  this  gift  or  to  preserve  it,  if  already 
possessed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  restores  gray 
or  faded  hair  to  its  original  color.  It  does  this 
by  simply  aiding  nature,  by  supplying  the 
nutrition  necessary  to  health  and  growth. 
There  is  no  better  preparation  for  the  hair 
than 
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Fashion  Notes. 


for  dressier  occasions  a  handsome 
stock  collar  of  ribbon  and  lace  is  used. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A   BECOMING  TAFFETA  WAIST. 
1145— Hansa  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  -HI  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

This  smart  waist  has  the  drooping 
blouse  effect  all  around  the  belt,  very 
slight,  of  course,  under  the  arm,  where 
there  is  a  little  fullness,  and  not  quite  so 
much  in  the  back  as  in  the  front.  The 
waist  illustrated  is  of  polka-dotted 
satiu,  a  green  and  gold  ground,  with 
dots  of  bronze  and  gold.  It  is  double- 
breasted,  lapping  to  the  left  shoulder, 
and  there  is  a  plait  on  the  right  side  to 
correspond  with  the  lap.  Narrow  frills 
of  ribbon  or  lace  trim  the  front.  The 


AN    EVERYDAY  FROCK. 
1136— AUlx  Frock. 

Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 


A  simple  and  stylish  design  for  cot- 
tons and  light  woolens.  The  model 
neck  is  finished  with  a  narrow  band  I  gown  is  of  red  gingham,  with  tiDy 
provided  with  button  holes,  so  that  a  i  dashes  of  black  and  white.  The  gored 
linen  collar  can  be  worn  with  it,  and  |  skirt  has  an  apron  front  and  side  gores 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 


lO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  ••  Kural  Press,"  22<>  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


~     ^    ^  *  *~~r  r  | 

Kills  System 

of  Actual  Huslness 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  V.  S.. 

Is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wii.es.   C.  E.  Howaku.    1236  Market  St. 


ASTEUR  VIRUS 


F^OR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  hcin^'  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.    State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    UACCINE  CO., 

0    SOLE  LICENSEES,  -  -  fltt  FIFTH  AVENl'K,  -  -  OHICAOf). 


IP-  Taylor's  Sons, 

 ORIGINAL  MANI  FACTI  KEKS  OF  

+  FRUIT*  PAPER.*- 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fitting  around  the  hips  with  but  little 
fullness,  and  the  back  can  be  cut  in  one 
or  two  breadths,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  material.  A  fitted  lining 
holds  the  fullness  of  the  waist  in  place, 
and  in  front  there  is  a  vest  of  white 
trimmed  with  rows  of  black  braid.  The 
finish  for  the  hem,  belt  and  sleeve  ruf- 
fles is  of  the  same.  This  pattern  is 
especially  commended  for  the  corded 
piques  and  heavy  linens  which  are  so 
popular. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Toques  all  in  one  color,  trimmed  so 
as  to  give  a  sidewise  tilt-in  effect,  are 
the  latest  note  in  millinery  in  Paris. 

Cheap  lace  and  embroidery  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Cambric  for  summer  wear  is  cooler 
than  muslin,  but  there  are  many 
grades  of  muslin  that  are  thin  and  cool 
if  one  prefers  not  to  wear  cambric. 

For  yachting  and  boating  parties, 
and  for  general  outing  wear,  white 
serge  is  eminently  popular.  It  is  worn 
both  plain  and  striped,  and  the  ribbed 
serges,  with  pronounced  diagonal  weav- 
ing, are  especially  recommended  for 
wear 

Satin  is  at  present  the  favorite  ma 
terial  for  the  wedding  gown.  This 
should  be  made  simply,  not  over- 
trimmed,  and  should  be  always  high- 
necked  and  long-sleeved.  If  there  is 
real  lace  in  the  family  it  should  be  used 
as  trimming;  if  not,  chiffon  is  prefer- 
able to  imitation  lace. 

The  woman  who  ties  a  veil  when  she 
should  pin  it,  or  pins  it  when  she 
should  tie  it,  stamps  herself  as  igno- 
rant of  the  first  laws  of  millinery.  An- 
other mark  of  inexcusable  ignorance  is 
to  wear  a  veil  intended  for  a  large  bat 
with  a  bonnet,  or  a  bonuet  veil  with  a 
large  hat. 

Organdie  gowns  are  exceedingly 
smart  this  season.  One  charming  de- 
sign is  a  white  ground  with  sprays  of 
pink  flowers  and  heavy  white  stripes. 
The  skirt  has  a  graduated  full  flounce, 
with  an  entre  dtuk  of  wide  white  lace. 
Three  bands  of  entre  deux  are  placed 
above  the  flounce,  and  the  waist  is 
heavily  trimmed  with  the  lace.  A  col- 
lar, belt  and  sash  of  old  rose  pink  taf- 
feta give  a  smart  look  to  the  gown. 
The  hat  is  of  cream-white  straw, 
trimmed  with  taffeta  ribbon  and  pink 
roses.  The  parasol  is  of  taffeta  and 
chiffon. 

Women  who  are  much  outdoors, 
walking,  cycling  and  playing  golf,  will 
find  that  the  best  possible  shoe  for 
comfort,  protection  and  economy  is  the 
ordinary  tan-colored  tie  made  for  the 
boys. 

The  linen  gowns  this  year  are  very 
attractive.  There  are  many  more  with 
the  fitted  waist  that  has  been  the  fash- 
ion for  some  years,  and  the  favorite 
style  is  the  tightly  fitting  back  with 
the  loose  blouse  front.  One  gown  has 
the  "upper  part  of  the  biouse  laid  in  a 
yoke  of  narrow  long  tucks;  below  the 
tucks  are  three  rows  of  black  Cluuy 
lace  enttt  deux,  which  go  around  the 
entire  figure,  but  in  the  back  meet  in 
V  shape.  The  blouse  front  hangs  full 
over  a  narrow  belt  of  bias  black  satin. 
On  the  skirt  are  three  raws  of  the  lace 
entrt  deux. 

The  demand  for  printed  siik  musliu 
of  a  filmy  texture  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
supply.  It  comes  in  so  many  beautiful 
colors  and  falls  in  such  soft  and  becom- 
ing folds  that  it  is  extremely  popular 
for  dressy  costumes.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  for  the  warm  balmy 
days,  the  soft  green  tones  being  es- 
pecially attractive  and  cool  looking. 
Green  and  white  are  greatly  in  favor. 

Dark  blue  veils  are  all  the  rage  in 
Paris,  with  cornflower  blue  hats 
trimmed  with  feathers  in  two  shades  of 
blue,  blue  chiffon  and  green  roses. 

Tailor-made  costumes  have  a  much 
shorter  coat  than  those  worn  last  year, 
and  are  more  closely  fitted  to  the  fig- 
ure, so  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
last  season's  jacket  up  to  date. 

Sashes  of  chiffon  and  crepe  de  chine 
in  light,  dainty  colors  are  a  pretty 
feature  of  the  summer  gowns. 


"Pearl  top  "  is  nothing. 

"  Pearl  glass"  is  nothing. 

"Index  to  Chimneys"  i; 
nothing. 

"Macbeth"  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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A  Fence  Not  Made  By  Hand. 


The  . 

band  made  fence,  nor  hand  \n 
if  he  tloi-s  i  he  wm-k  hini»elf. 


•i  nflord  to  Indulge  In 
nted  pictures.  Even 
.  mi  eh  ,in, i  a  'daub" 


frill  likely  be  the  result,  while  the  time  consumed. 
If  properly  applied  in  his  regular  tmsine&b.  would 
prov  «le  humus  lor  I  team  i  fill  photographs,  eiierav- 
inus.  etc..  and  lots  of  the  "old,  reliable"  Page  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 


AM)    STOP    that  TUGGIXG 
PlIMP-H  AN  DI.F. 


AT  THK 


^^CbHil^ 
DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

fitTEf(Tt(#SKRWt%.TAN^ 
'.  H0HSfcP0*tR5. TROUGHS 
Pt  PCS.  ETC. 
R.F.WILSON 
STOCKTON  ^ 

CAL  . 


If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
Ml  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 

You 

Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
:  Ond  your  windmill 
"nomore,"call  and 
:  see  mi1.  LOW 
PRICESwMl 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
si  zed  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 


RC    WTI  QflN    ST0VKT0N.  CALIFORNIA. 
•  r.  nlLOUni  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Oftlce,  1"  North  Commerce  Street. 

U/flTERPROOF 


Cold  Water  F»aimt. 

A  pubBtitute  for  Oil  Pain  I  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Went  lu-r-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  he.  and  eover*  more  than 
twi  0  the  soxfitoe  to  tlie  pound*  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  uhc  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  nn<I  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  Ill  Kl>,  Sole  Agent, 
,  U  Davis  Street,  Koom  1  1,  Sun  Francisco,  Cul. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

|  Owing  10  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
:  now  Bel]  a  bslf  Interest  lu  two  or  three  Navel 

Orange  Groves.  near  town,  at   much  less  than 

their  value  an  I  «>u  very  e«sy  terms  to  the  right 
;  kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 

An  iineuualed  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
I  to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.    Would  now 

sell  a  line  hearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one -half 
[  of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 

terms.  Address 

GBN.  J.  H.  FOt  NTAIN,  Riverside  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan 

SOCIETY. 
526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty- 
hundredths  (4.2J)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits and  three  and  tif ty  hundredths  (3.50)  per 
i  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposit"",  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  antl  after  THU  KSUAY,  July  1st. 
18U7.  UKO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfCI  ■    Itrltllitir  Muchlnes 

fTLLb  ol  all  kinds  ami  sizes, 
f»»r  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
tarn;.  City  and  VtlluKe  Wuter 
works,  Factories.  Ice  Plants. 
Breweries.  Irrigation.  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting.  OH  and 
(ins.  kc.  Latest  and  Best.  0 
years  experience.  WHITE 
D§  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

I  COM  IS  &  Ni  MAN, 
ill  I  IN.  OHIO. 


July  17,"  1897. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  1-1,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

produce  receipts. 


for  the  week. 

Flour,  hi-sks            68.581  76,071 

Wheat,  ctls  91,180  1)2,170 

Barley,  ctls   30,865    '  34,685 

Oats,  ctls                  7,300  13,760 

Corn,  ctls                   4,170  4.290 

Rye,  ctls                    6-25  1,710 

Beans,  sks                   720  3,745 

Potatoes,  sks           12.322  13,389 

OnioDS,  sks               1,238  1,310 

Hav.tons                  2,913  3,468 

Wool,  bales              1,679  1,925 

Hops,  bales                  71  71 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   43,464 

Wheat,  ctls   86,101 

Barley,  ctls   2,267 

Oats,  ctls   49 

Corn,  ctls   83 

Beans,  sks   13,331 

Hay,  bales   335 

Wool,  lbs   67,500 

Hops,  lbs   70 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   16 


Since 
July  1.  'ff7 


45,936 

137,292 

86,268 

67,231 

3,783 

4,400 

49 

544 

83 

851 

13,413 

235 

335 

1,197 

67,500 

200 

1,654 

6 

2 

103 

605 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

As  compared  with  some  weeks  preceding, 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  business  transacted 
in  grain  charters  since  last  review.  Freight 
rates  are  not  up  to  the  ideas  entertained 
prospectively  by  shipowners  a  few  months 
ago,  but  at  the  same  time  are  being  tolerably 
well  maintained,  all  things  considered.  The 
market  has  ranged  from  £1  to  £1  Is  9d  for 
iron  ships  on  grain  charter  to  Cork  for  orders 
to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk.  Two  iron  ships  were  taken  for  wheat 
to  Callao,  South  America,  at  15s. 

Tonnage  Engaged.    Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   36,268  123,974  230,695 

1896   47,568  37,429  252,476 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Snaigow,  2264  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  21s  9d  ;  re- 
chartered. 

British  bark  Ellesmere,  2530  tons,  wheat 
and  barley  to  direct  port  U.  K. ;  20s. 

British  ship  Barfillan,  2108  tons,  wheat  and 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
21s  3d ;  direct  port,  20s. 

British  ship  Lord  Templetown,  2048  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk; 
20s,  net. 

British  ship  Cressington,  2053  tons,  wheat 
to  Callao;  15s. 

British  bark  Rathdown,  2058  tons,  wheat  to 
Callao;  15s. 

Flour. 

Trading  in  this  commodity  has  been  of  a 
light  order  since  last  review,  and  promises  to 
so  continue  until  there  are  positive  indica- 
tions of  more  stability  to  values  than  has 
lately  existed.  Brokers  have  been  allowing 
rebates  of  10c  per  barrel  from  card  rates, 
where  custom  worth  catering  to  could  be  se- 
cured. There  are  no  heavy  quantities  going 
outward  at  present,  and  local  jobbers  and 
retailers  are  carrying  as  light  stocks  as  pos- 
sible. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice    3  10®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  75(84  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75@4  00 

Walla-  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  75@4  00 


Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations. .  5s  214d@5s  314d  6s  314d'a>6s  414d 

Freight  rates  25<ff2?Ks  20@2214s 

Local  market  $0.95@1.00  $1.25@1.28$£ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  firmness  observable  in  the  local  wheat 
market  at  close  of  preceding  review,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  additional 
strength  the  current  week.  Judging  from 
the  crop  conditions  and  supplies  of  wheat,  as 
reported  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  certainly  reason  to  anticipate  fairly  good 
figures  for  the  wheat  crop  now  being  har- 
vested on  this  coast.  South  America  is  again 
drawing  some  supplies  from  here,  which  is 
evidence  that  there  will  not  be  much  wheat 
for  export  from  that  quarter.  Australia  and 
India  will  certainly  not  be  in  the  field  as  ex- 
porters of  great  consequence  until  next  win- 
ter or  spring.  Australia  and  South  Africa 
are  likely  to  be  buyers  of  California  wheat 
this  summer.  It  is  said  Russia's  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  last  year.  The  yield  of  France 
for  the  current  season  is  put  down  as  being 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  a 
year  ago.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Hungary 
are  reported  to  have  lighter  crops  than  in 
189(5.  The  harvests  of  Roumania  and  Bulga- 
ria, according  to  recent  estimates,  will  not 
yield  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  surplus. 
The  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1897  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  520,000,000  to  560,000,000 
bushels,  with  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
favoring  figures  close  to  the  lower  estimate, 
or  say  about  530,000,000  bushels.  This,  with 
carry-over  stock,  will  afford  an  exportable 
surplus  of  about  160,000,000  bushels  from  the 
United  States.  December  wheat  advanced 
in  this  market  to  $1.23%  on  Saturday  last, 
and  sold  up  to  $1.24'4  on  Monday,  closing  at 
$1.24.  May  wheat  on  Monday  touched  $1.271/4 
and  closed  at  $1.27.  Spot  market  was  firm  on 
basis  of  $1.25  for  No.  1  shipping  delivered 
alongside,  and  $1.27' ^@1.32%  for  choice  to 
select  new  milling.  Tuesday  the  option 
market  was  again  higher,  advancing  over  a 
cent.  Wednesday  the  market  opened  strong, 
with  Call  Board  prices  about  half  a  cent 
higher,  but  most  of  this  advance  was  subse- 
quently lost.  Spot  wheat  at  the  close  was 
firmly  held. 

California  Milling  $1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25   @1  26^£ 

Oregon  Valley   1  2214@1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  20  @1  32V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  20  @1  2714 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.22J/8@1.26%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.26@1.28%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.25/4® 
1.26%  ;  May,  1898,  at  $1.28%@1.28%. 

Barley. 

Market  has  presented  a  tolerably  firm  tone 
for  the  more  desirable  grades  of  both  Cheva- 
lier and  Brewing,  such  being  in  request  for 
shipment.  Exporters  have  been  inquiring  for 
ocean  freight  steamers  to  get  barley  promptly 
to  England,  more  particularly  the  Chevalier 
variety,  the  same  being  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  For  choice  Chevalier,  coming  up 
to  the  regulation  standard,  $1.17%  is  bid,  and 
an  advance  of  at  least  50c  per  ton  on  this  fig- 
ure would  very  likely  be  paid  for  desirable 
lots.  Choice  new  Brewing  was  quotable  up 
to  96%c,  with  market  firm  at  the  figure  named. 
Market  for  Feed  was  moderately  firm  for  No. 
1  to  choice,  but  weak  for  the  lower  grades, 
with  rather  heavy  quantities  of  the  latter  on 
market.  Options  were  not  particularly  active, 
but  averaged  slighly  higher  than  preceding 
week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   71m@  Ti% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   68%®  71J* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   8714®  9714 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  I214@l  1714 

Chevalier,  No.  2   75  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1897,  delivery,  75@72%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 


COBB    &  HESSELiVlEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  closed  at  73c  asked, 
72%c  bid. 

Oats. 

This  cereal  is  not  sharing  in  the  improved 
feeling  which  has  been  lately  experienced  in 
wheat  and  barley.  Demand  for  oats  has  been 
slow,  buyers  not  seeming  to  have  faith  in 
present  values  being  sustained  when  the  new 
season  fairly  opens.  Old  oats  of  common  to 
medium  qualities  are  still  offering  in  toler- 
ably liberal  quantity.  New  oats  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  are  beginning 
to  arrive  in  wholesale  fashion. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  2214@1  2714 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   9714®1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  0714@1  15 

Milling  1  10  ffll  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian   9214®  97V4 

Red   95  @1  15 

Corn. 

Large  Yellow  has  been  held  much  more 
firmly  than  last  quoted,  with  present  supplies 
of  this  variety  very  light.  Small  Yel- 
low continued  in  limited  stock  and  market 
was  unfavorable  to  buyers.  Large  White 
was  in  more  than  sufficient  supply  for  the  ex- 
isting limited  inquiry,  and  values  for  the 
same  remained  at  a  low  range. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  95 

Large  Yellow  1  05   @1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  12i4@l  1714 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ft  fl>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  decidedly  quiet,  with  supplies  al- 
most wholly  new  product,  and  no  immediate 
or  urgent  demand  of  noteworthy  magnitude. 

Good  to  choice,  old   90   @  95 

Good  to  choice,  new   8214®  85 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  little  of  this  cereal  arriving,  and 
there  is  no  business  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion being  transacted.  Quotable  values  are 
without  appreciable  change. 

Good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Silverskin  1  45  @  — 

Beans. 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail  from 
New  York,  the  Eastern  bean  market  is  as 
follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb  bushel: 

The  course  of  the  market  this  week  has  been 
rather  disappointing  to  some  operators.  The  firm- 
ness developed  in  best  Marrow  beans  at  the  close  of 
last  week,  led  to  a  more  confident  holding  on  Mon- 
day and  a  few  lots  of  fancy  quality  were  sold  at 
$1.1714,  but  the  export  orders  came  to  hand  very 
sparingly,  jobbing  trade  did  not  improve  at  all, 
and  a  little  easier  feeling  followed,  with  choicest 
packings  now  offering  generally  at  $1.15.  Medium 
have  had  very  little  call  from  any  source  and  it  is 
easy  to  buy  the  best  at  8714c.  Holders  are  asking 
85c  for  best  Pea  but  do  not  effect  important  sales. 
Export  demand  for  Red  Kidney  has  been  small, 
and  shippers  had  no  trouble  in  filling  the  orders  at 
$1.75@1.77V4  f.  o.  b. ;  tone  barely  steady,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  inside  rate.  White 
Kidney  are  dull  and  slightly  weaker;  sales  above 
$1.30  for  really  choice  quality  are  very  exceptional. 
Small  lots  of  Yellow  Eye  have  been  taken  at  $1.05® 
1.0714c;  the  stock  seems  to  be  rather  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  demand.  California  Lima  plenty, 
very  slow  and  unsettled.  European  exporters 
have  followed  the  advance  in  green  peas  and  have 
taken  about  allot  the  stock  available;  prices  are 
higher  and  closing  firm. 

The  general  tone  and  quotable  prices  of  the 
local  market  remain  in  much  the  same  groove 
as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  There  is  no 
wholesale  demand  for  any  variety  of  beans, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  invoices  from 
first  hands,  or  round  lots,  at  anything  near 
satisfactory  figures.  Most  dealers  are  so  in- 
different about  purchasing  at  present  that 
they  refuse  to  make  bids,  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable the  quality.  Although  the  condition 
of  the  market  is  discouraging,  a  few  weeks 
may  bring  around  a  better  state  of  affairs. 
Stranger  things  have  happened,  even  in  the 
bean  market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs   1  10   @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  00 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  50 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Reds   1  15   @1  25 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   l  65  @l  75 

Horse  Beans   75   ®  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   @S  25 

Dried  PeaR. 

There  are  virtually  no  domestic  peas  now 
offering,  and  no  special  inquiry  for  them,  al- 
though choice  would  be  salable  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25   <ai  50 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined,  under  recent  date,  by  a  New  York 
circular  of  prominence  in  hop  matters : 

Comparatively  little  stock  has  been  moved  from 
first  hands  this  week.  Brewers  have  called  for 
some  deliveries  on  old  contracts,  and  a  few  lots 
have  been  shipped  to  Europe,  but  not  much  new 
business  has  been  done  in  any  direction.  The 
limited  trading  docs  not  result  from  any  thought 
.hat  values  are  too  high;  It  seems  to  be  wholly  a 
lack  of  demand  for  present  use,  and  too  much  un- 
certainty about  the  future  to  encourage  buying 
stock  ahead.   But  notwithstanding  the  small  out- 


let the  market  has  an  undertone  of  rather  more 
firmness,  particularly  on  the  top  grades.  Prices 
are  no  higher  to  sell,  but  there  are  more  reserved 
offerings  and  a  feeling  exists  that  hops  can  be 
carried  over  into  another  year  with  reasonable 
safety.  Crop  reports  from  all  points  are  still  con- 
flicting. This  is  especially  so  in  this  State. 
Some  sections  report  lice  in  abundance,  while  in 
other  localities  the  yards  are  quite  free  from  the 
pest.  The  vine  is  light  and  backward,  however, 
and  at  present  the  indications  point  to  a  lighter 
crop  than  last  year.  All  reports  Irom  the  Pacific 
coast  are  favorable.  We  hear  of  no  new  contracts 
being  made.  Cables  from  England  report  no 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  plantations;  a  good 
many  lice  are  on  the  vines,  and  some  yards  are 
being  washed.  Fly  and  lice  are  said  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  Germany. 

The  local  market  is  dull  and  presents  little 
or  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Not  until  new 
hops  begin  to  come  forward  is  there  likely  to 
be  any  business  of  consequence  experienced. 
Prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  fairly  lib- 
eral yield  of  hops  on  this  coast  this  season, 
and  the  quality  promises  to  average  good. 
Local  jobbers  and  brewers  appear  to  be  amply 
stocked  for  the  time  being. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

The  demand  previously  noted  for  bright  and 
free  wools,  suitable  for  shipment  in  the 
grease,  has  continued  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale, 
with  market  for  such  stock  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions. The  tariff  bill  is  now  regarded  as  vir- 
tually passed,  enabling  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  values 
than  was  possible  with  the  tariff  question 
wholly  unsettled.  Although  heavy  and  de- 
fective wools  are  not  at  present  receiving  any 
special  attention,  they  will  likely  meet  with 
more  favor  at  an  early  date;  especially  will  ' 
this  be  apt  to  be  the  case  when  stocks  of  free 
wools  become  reduced  to  small  proportions. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @1B 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @n 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @12 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   9  @ia 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  improved  values  established  for  hay 
about  a  fortnight  ago  are  being  well  main- 
tained, and  prospects  are  that  market  will 
continue  throughout  the  season  on  a  fairly 
profitable  plane  for  the  producer.  Advices 
from  the  most  prominent  producing  areas 
agree  that  the  crop  will  aggregate  lighter 
than  for  a  year  or  two  preceding.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  outside  demand  thus  far  this  sea- 
son has  been  unusually  good.  Straw  is  going 
at  former  figures. 

Wheat  g  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley   5  00®  8  50 

Clover  k  on®  8  00 

Stock  Hay  5  oo®  6  00 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00®  5  50 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  6  00®  6  50 

Compressed  6  50®  10  00 

Straw,  f.  bale   35®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

No  changes  of  great  moment  were  effected 
in  values  in  this  line.  Bran  was  in  fair  sup- 
ply. Middlings  were  in  very  light  stock. 
Rolled  Barley  tended  against  buyers.  Milled 
Corn  was  more  firmly  held. 

Bran,  'f,  ton  13  %mu  00 

Middlings  16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal  21  00@21  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  00@23  50 

Seeds. 

Several  shipments  of  Yellow  Mustard  have 
been  recently  made  outward  by  steam  and 
sail.  More  could  be  easily  placed  at  the  rul- 
ing rates.  Brown  Mustard  is  also  inquired 
for,  but  there  is  none  now  offering.  In  other 
seeds  there  is  virtually  nothing  doing,  and  of 
most  descriptions  there  is  not  much  in  stock. 
Flaxseed  is  held  a  little  more  firmly  than  for 
some  time  past,  but  only  in  a  small  way  are 
full  current  rates  possible. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@l  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50®2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  so®!  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @214 

Rape  2H@2fc 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
There  is  no  particular  change  to  record  in 
the  grain  bag  market.  The  tendency  of 
prices,  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  buying  or  consuming  in- 
terests. That  there  will  be  any  special  hard- 
ening in  values,  or  advances  in  quotable 
rates,  during  the  balance  of  the  season  is 
not  probable.  A  fair  movement  is  reported 
at  the  figures  ruling.  Wool  sacks  are  in- 
active. Fruit  sacks  are  obtainable  at  same 
range  of  prices  last  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   1  y«) 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  @— 
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Wool  sacks,  3K  lb  25  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ®—  I 

Bean  bags   *  ®  *H  I 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5^4®  6V4 

Hides,  Peltfl  anil  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  has  shown  a  little  firmer 
tone  than  a  week  ago,  in  sympathy  with 
hardening  of  prices  East.  Pelts  sold  a  little 
higher  than  figures  given  in  former  issue. 
Tallow  remained  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   8  @  8%   7  @  7V4 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  7  @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         <Sbi(ai  1      5K<a  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6V4®  7  5>4@  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6^®  7      5V4®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @  7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7   @8      7  <§>— 

Dry  Hides  13  @—      —  @10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .—  @11    —  @  V 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  — 

Klk  Hides   8 

Tallow,  good  quality   2%®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  2% 

(Joat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  trading  in 
this  product  at  prices  practically  the  same  as 
were  quoted  in  previous  issue.  Stocks  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  more  buyers  than 
have  put  in  an  appearance  so  far  this  season. 
The  low  prices  now  ruling  should  induce  con- 
siderable purchasing,  both  for  shipment  and 
local  account. 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4H@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  4 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm,  with  demand  greater  than 
can  be  accommodated  out  of  present  supplies. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  commanded  rather  stiff  figures,  in- 
creased demand  and  light  receipts  both  oper- 
ating in  favor  of  the  holding  and  selling  in- 
terest. Mutton  brought  fully  as  good  prices 
as  last  quoted.  Lamb  was  salable  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Hogs  of  desirable  size  sold  fairly 
well,  but  market  was  not  so  firm  as  during 
preceding  week. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  lb  

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  M 

Mutton— ewes,  5@5!4c;  wethers   5V4®  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  

Hogs,  small   3V4®  33£ 

Hogs,  large  hard   33i@— 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *H® 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   7  ®  7V4 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   «V4@  7 

Poultry. 

The  transient  population  in  the  city  was  not 
so  heavy  as  immediately  prior  to  last  issue, 
and  the  poultry  market  in  consequence  pre- 
sented an  easier  tone.  Choice  young  stock, 
however,  was  in  good  request,  and  such 
brought  moderately  firm  prices.  Several  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  arrived,  otherwise 
domestic  product  would  have  sold  to  better 
advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @ 

Turkey s,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  — 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00@7  00 

Fryers  3  50® 4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00@3  50 

Broilers,  small  1  75@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  ^  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  25 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  00®  — 

Goslings,  *  pair   75®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  ^  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  l  l  25®  — 

Batter. 

The  market  for  fresh  product  was  less 
buoyant  in  town  than  during  preceding  week. 
The  demand  was  not  so  active,  owing  to  the 
transient  population  in  the  city  being  much 
reduced.  The  easier  feeling  was  especially 
pronounced  on  choice  to  select  qualities,  as  the 
inquiry  for  high-priced  stock  and  best  grades 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  The  in- 
creased consumption  was  mainly  in  hotels  and 


restaurants,  this  class  of  custom  running 
mostly  on  medium  grades. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  18  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  16H@17 

Creamery  seconds  16  @16V4 

Dairy  select  16  @17 

Dairy  seconds  13  ®15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  12  ® — 

Mixed  store  11  @12 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  ®\1V, 

Pickled  roll  16  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  ®16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  @16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  ®H 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  there  is  more 
offering  than  immediate  custom  can  be  found 
for.  Wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers  are  more 
anxious  to  sell  than  to  carry.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  market  naturally  tends  in 
favor  of  buyers.  In  a  small  way  for  very 
select  full  cream  slightly  higher  prices  than 
quoted  are  realized. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7V4®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7  ®  7V4 

California,  fair  to  good   6V4®  7 

California,  "Youug  Americas"   7yj@  9 

Choice  to  select  continued  to  be  offered 
sparingly,  and  market  for  this  description 
ruled  rather  firm,  with  some  sales  of  extra 
large  eggs  at  an  advance  on  top  quotations. 
Eggs  running  irregular  as  to  size  and  color, 
and  more  or  less  defective  in  quality,  were 
rather  plentiful  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand, and  market  for  latter  sort  was  devoid 
of  firmness.  Eastern  were  in  fair  receipt, 
but  included  few  which  could  be  termed 
choice. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  18  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12  @14 

California,  common  to  fair  store  11  ®12 

Oregon,  prime  12  @13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12  @16 

Duck  eggs  14  @— 

Vegetables. 

There  were  tolerably  liberal  receipts  of 
such  vegetables  as  are  now  in  season,  and  for 
most  descriptions  rather  low  prices  ruled. 
Choice  Yellow  Onions  sold  fairly  well,  and 
prospects  are  that  prices  for  this  vegetable 
will  not  touch  very  low  levels  this  season. 
Tomatoes  sold  at  a  decided  decline.  Corn  was 
plentiful  and  market  easy.  Squash  and  Cu- 
cumbers continue  to  be  offered  at  low  figures. 

Beans,  String,  *  B)   1*@  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  tt>   — ®  _ 

Beans,  Refuge,  ¥  tb   3®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  f  lb   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  T»  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ^  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   50®  l  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  box   SO®  75 

Garlic,  $  fi>   1^®  \% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  ¥  small  box   60®  75 

Onions,  Red,  ¥  cental   65®  70 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   85®  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft   2®  2% 

Peas,  Green,  1ft  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  ^  box   50®  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  small  box   30®  50 

Rhubarb.  $  box    35®  50 

Squash,  Bay,     large  box   20®  30 

Tomatoes,     small  box   15®  25 

Tomatoes.  River,  V  large  box   soft  75 

Potatoes. 

A  good  demand  has  been  experienced  most 
of  the  week  for  desirable  qualities,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account.  The  market 
ruled  firm  for  good  to  choice,  without  being 
materially  higher.  The  poorer  grades  cleaned 
up  a  little  better  than  preceding  week,  but 
prices  remained  low. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ^  cental   jo®  50 

Peerless,  River   40®  50 

Reds  River   — @   

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   60®  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  _ 

Burbanks,  River   40®  50 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose.  River,  f  cental   50®  80 

River  Burbanks   50®  80 

River  Peerless   50®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
While  the  glut  of  fresh  fruits  of  midsummer 
varieties  has  not  been  so  great  as  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  most  kinds  have  been  in 
sufficiently  liberal  stock  to  give  buyers  the 
decided  advantage.  One  great  drawback  to 
the  market,  operating  seriously  against  the 
selling  and  producing  interest,  was  the  heavy 
quantities  of  low-grade  fruit  which  were 
crowded  to  sale.  Nothing  but  low  prices 
could  be  expected  for  such  stock,  but  the 


REMOVAL 


We  find  that  the  offices  at  Bl  Front  Street,  so  long  occupied  by  us.  are  no  longer 
convenient  on  account  of  the  growth  of  our  business  necessitating  much  more  com- 
modious quarters.   On  and  after  July  22.  18»7.  we  will  have  our  offices  in  the  large 


wholesale  commission  store  at 


^«as!^^>308=310  Davis  Street. 


NOTICE. 

There  is  no  better  location  in  this  market  for  handling  produce,  and  we  particularly 
solicit  consignments.  Wi-  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  our  friends  for 
t  heir  liberal  patronage  winch  lias  necessitated  this  change.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  will  bestow  the 
same  careful  attention  on  business  Intrusted  to  us,  and  will  endeavor  to  merit  In  the  future  even  greater 
success  than  we  have  bad  In  the  past,   Fours  truly,     J    jyj   MOORE   SAN  FRANCISCO 


worst  feature  was :  the  sale  of  this  inferior 
fruit  tended  to  pull  down  values  for  the  more 
desirable  grades.  Apricots  proved  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  being  in  decreased 
supply  and  selling  to  better  advantage  than 
previous  week.  That  values  for  this  fruit  will 
sink  to  former  low  levels  during  the  balance 
of  the  season  is  not  probable.  The  market 
continued  to  be  heavily  stocked  with  Peaches 
of  the  earliest  varieties,  and  such  steadily  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Crawfords  are 
expected  to  soon  put  in  an  appearance  in  quot- 
able quantity,  when  better  values  may  be  ex- 
pected. Apples  were  offered  rather  freely, 
considering  the  limited  demand,  and  prices 
for  common  qualities  kept  at  a  low  range, 
with  scarcely  any  other  sort  now  offering. 
When  the  more  desirable  qualities  such  as 
Cravenstein  appear  on  market  in  quotable 
quantity,  firmer  prices  will  be  realized.  Pears 
did  not  make  much  of  a  display,  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity,  and  values  continued 
low.  Grapes  are  beginning  to  arrive  more 
freely,  but  present  offerings  do  not  include 
many  varieties.  Such  as  are  ripe  and  in  every 
way  desirable  are  bringing  good  figures. 
Figs  were  in  only  moderate  receipt  and  sold 
fairly  well,  but  not  many  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  glutted  the  market.  Cher- 
ries were  in  light  receipt  and  will  soon  be  out 
of  season.  Watermelons  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted.  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Mel- 
ons tended  in  buyers*  favor,  with  free  arri- 
vals expected  soon.  Berries  in  season  sold  at 
generally  easy  figures,  but  quotable  values 
did  not  suffer  any  marked  declines  from  for- 
mer low  range  of  prices. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50- lb  box   25®  60 

Apples,  common,  green,  "fa  25-lh  box...     20®  30 

Apricots,  Royal,  t»  crate     MMbc  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  box   20®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  "j<  ton  10  0u@15  00 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  f  box   40®  65 

Cherries.  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  box.  25®  50 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good,  tp  box.  .      20®  30 

Crabapples,  ¥  box   25@  40 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  60 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   25®  35 

Figs,  White.  S  layer  box   40f»  60 

Grapes.  Seedless  Sultana,  >»  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  y  box   25®  40 

Nectarines,  White,  "p  box   50(»  60 

Peaches,  wrapped,  V  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  V  box   a)®  35 

Pears,  Bartlett,  V  box    5001  1  011 

Pears,  Green,  |i  box   20®  35 

Plums,  large,  ^  crate   30®  50 

Prunes,  ¥  box   «®  40 

Blackberries,  ¥  chest   1  50«,  3  00 

Currants.  $  chest   1  00®  2  00 

Huckleberries,  "j*  lb   8®  10 

Gooseberries,  common,  "f>  lb     ®   

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  i?tb. . .     — @  _ 

Gooseberries,  English,  H  fb    ®   

Raspberries,  ¥  chest  3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  f.  100   7  00®  15  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   2  00®  3  00 

Nutmegs,  f  box   1  00®  1  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
A  New  York  authority,  under  late  date, 
gives  the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East: 

The  market  has  remained  in  about  the  same  po- 
sition as  reported  last  week.  Evaporated  apples 
are  in  small  supply,  particularly  prime,  which  are 
wanted  for  export,  and  while  trade  has  been  rather 
moderate,  stocks  have  been  held  with  confidence 
and  the  feeling  is  fully  as  strong  as  heretofore. 
Prime  wire-dried  are  salable  at  4V4c,  with  holders 
generally  asking  >,c  more,  and  wood-dried  would 
command  45ic  quite  promptly,  but  stock  has  been 
cleaned  up  closely.  Grades  under  prime  have 
some  attention,  but  poorer  qualities  neglected. 
Jobbing  trade  for  choice  and  fancy  is  very  limited, 
and  former  are  not  salable  to  any  extent  above 
price  of  best  prime,  while  very  few  fancy  show 
quality  to  exceed  5c.  Sun  dried  apples  in  small 
suoply  and  rather  nominal:  quarters  have  some 
call  hut  sliced  receiving  scarcely  any  attention. 
Chops  have  cleaned  up  and  market  is  almost  en- 
tirely nominal ;  *2  is  bid  for  prime,  but  the  avail- 
able stock  in  the  interior  is  generally  held  higher, 
and  we  hear  of  some  few  sales  above  that  figure; 
some  rather  ordinary  could  be  bought  down  to 
$1.75.  Waste  is  held  with  confidence  at  full  late 
prices,  but  demand  moderate.  Small  fruits  gener- 
ally scarce,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  and 
quotations  little  more  than  nominal  California 
fruit  generally  very  quiet,  except  prunes,  which 
have  a  fair  call ;  prices  unchanged. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. .    10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality    .  2>4®  7 

The  local  market  is  not  showing  any  special 
life,  and  there  is  poor  prospect  at  the  moment 
of  much  being  done  in  cured  fruits  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Apricots  of  this  season's  curing 
are  offering  rather  freely,  but  Eastern  buyers 
appear  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  taking  hold, 
and  business  on  local  account  is  far  from  being 
of  large  proportions.  Some  sales  of  prime  to 
choice  are  reported  on  local  account  at  5'4fSi 
5%c.  A  tolerably  wide  range  in  values  is 
likely  to  be  experienced.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
yield  and  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  the  cured 
product  this  season  will  run  heavily  to  com- 
mon qualities.  Choice  to  select  will  be  apt  to 
sell  to  comparatively  good  advantage,  while 
the  poorer  grades  will  very  likely  drag  at  low 
figures.  Very  ordinary  qualities  are  now  to 
be  had  within  range  of  3%r?£4c.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  Apricots  of  select  quality  on 
market  which  are  not  obtainable  under  Be, 
and  would  probably  command  this  figure  in 
carload  lots  if  such  quantities  of  the  quality 


in  question  were. being  offered  at  this  date  at 
interior  shipping  points.  New  dried  sliced 
apples  have  been  submitted  in  moderate 
quantity  for  bids,  but  no  prices  have  yet  been 
named  on  them.  A  carload  of  new  crop  dried 
Peaches— Hale's  Early— was  offering  this 
week  at  Cbico,  but  met  with  no  buyers,  so 
far  as  reported.  This  variety  is  not  desirable 
for  curing,  and  either  decidedly  low  figures 
would  have  to  be  accepted,  or  else  to  secure 
anything  like  satisfactory  prices,  buyers 
would  have  to  be. in' pressing  need.  Prunes 
of  18SI7  crop  are  quotable  for  forward  delivery 
at  'i%((t'i  '4c  for  the  four  sizes,  but  no  business 
of  consequences  has  yet  developed.  Of  last 
year's  fruits  there  is  very  little  remaining, 
and  only  small  jobbing  transactions  are 
possible.  Former  quotations  for  old  stock  are 
continued,  but  they  are  necessarily  mainly 
nominal.  Shipments  for  the  week  include 
IB, 000  pounds  per  last  Panama  steamer  for 
Norway. 

EVAPUHATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   5   ®  5V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   5fc®  6 

Apricots.  Moorpark   —  @ — 

Apples,  in  boxes   41i®  5V4 

Nectarines,  White   1  v  I 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5<4® 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®ll 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  fa- 
Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  i% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3H®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes  

Prunes,  In  sacks,  small  sizes   i\®  2M 

Prunes,  Silver   0  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   —  ®  4^ 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®— 

Figs,  Black   —  ®— 

Figs,  White   2K®  3V4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  1V4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  very  quiet.  New  are  offering  for 
early  delivery  at  2:l4c,  3'4c  and  314c  for  a,  '.i 
and  4-crown,  tl  per  box  for  London  layers,  'Ac 
for  Seedless  Muscatel  and  4c  for  Sultanas. 
Old  raisiDs  are  offering  at  easy  rates,  and  it 
would  be  phenomenal  were  it  otherwise  at 
this  late  date.  Prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
fair  yield,  with  a  preponderance  to  loose  of 
ordinary  grades. 

F.  O.  B.   CRESNO  DELIVER V. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ® 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-B>  box   85®  I  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fib  3%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  I  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2M®  — 

Sultanas  4H@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  such  slim  supply  and  poor  re- 
quest as  to  be  hardly  worth  quoting.  Lemons 
commanded  better  figures  than  for  some  time 
previous,  with  a  very  good  demand  for  choice 
to  select.  Limes  were  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply, but  did  not  include  many  strictly  choice. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  V  box.  @  

Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  ft  box. . .—  00®  

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   @  

Cal.  Malta  Blood   ®  

Cal.  Valenclas   2  00®  2  50 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  "j*  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  »  box   2  75®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  I  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  26®  2  IW 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nats. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  Almonds  or  Wal- 
uuts.  Almonds  are  in  very  light  stock  and 
there  are  none  which  can  be  termed  choice. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


41  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


IK  FARMERS  WII.I.  REPORT  BOTTOM 
PR1C  K**  for  (rraln.  bogs  and  cattle  at  satisfactory 
prices,  will  pay  caali  before  delivery:  commission 
merchants'  answers  ignored;  will  not  pay  middle- 
man's prices:  write  name,  postofnee.  county  and 
Siat£  plainly. 

UUAet.  Li  HILLKI,  P.  O.  Box  7X.->.  Chicago. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  lb 
GASOLINE.    ENGINES  ',C  ,J 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  l§._L  J. 
U  ROR  A   ILL. -CHICAGO   -  OALIA5, 1  CX.tT 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 

Catalogue  free.  DeKalb  Fence  Co..  DeKalb,  111. 
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Peanuts  are  moving  in  a  moderate  way  at 

generally  unchanged  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8i4@  9S4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4%@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2H@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6!4@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Eastern  dales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  July  10.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  at  the 
following  prices:  Pears— Bartletts,  $2.50.  Prunes 
— Tragedys,  80c@$1.30.  Plums— Burbanks,  $1.05@ 
1.25.    Apricots— 55@80c. 

New  York,  July  10.—  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  at  the 
following  prices:  Prunes  —  Simoni,  $1.10@1.35; 
Tragedys,  85c@1.05c.  Plums— Ogon,  85c@!fl;  Bur- 
bank,  75e@J1.25;  Abundance,  65@85c ;  Hale's  Early, 
85c@$1.30. 

Chicago,  July  13.— Auction  prices  by  the  Earl 
Fruit  Company':  Bartlett  Pears,  12(6)2  25  per  box ; 
Fountainbleau  Grapes,  $2  per  half-crate;  St.  John 
Peaches,  $1  10@1  65  per  half-crate;  boxes,  $1  25. 
Burbank  Plums,  $1  05@1  40  per  half-crate;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  85c(a$l  10;  Royal  Apricots,  $1@1  05  per 
half-crate.   Twelve  cars  were  sold  to-day. 

New  York,  July  13.— Porter  Brothers  &  Co.  sold 
today:  Pears— Bartletts,  $2  25@2  60.  Apples, $2  60. 
Prunes— Tragedy,  ?5c(5)$l  40;  Simoni,  $1  10.  Plums 
—Peach,  70c@$l  30;  Satsuma  and  Purple  Duanes, 
$1  10;  Washington,  81  20;  Ahers,65c@$I  10.  Peaches 
—Hale's  Early,  60c<s  $1  10. 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  14.— California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire  tray,  4%c 
per  pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  4i£@5c;  choice,  5^c; 
fancy,  5^c.  Prunes— 3@7c  per  pound,  as  to  size 
and  quality.  Apricots— Royal,  8@9c;  Moorpark, 
12c.  Peaches— Unpeeled,  6(f(  8c;  peeled,  ll@14c  per 
pound. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Labors  and  Recreations  of  Tulare 
Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  I  send 
some  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Tulare  Grange,  and  which 
we  would  like  to  see  published  in  the 
State  official  organ  of  the  Grange  : 

Kindness  to  our  domestic  animals  is  one  of 
the  essential  principles  of  our  Order.  Its  les- 
sons invariably  inculcate  it. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  all  its  experiments,  is  governed  by  this 
principle.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  enact  any  law  which  will  in  any 
way  unduly  interfere  with  these  experiments. 

We  believe  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  his  protest  clearly  shows  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject. 

We  believe  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  present  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  ask  our  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins  and 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  White,  to  oppose  the  further 
passage  of  said  Senate  bill  1063  without  such 
modifications  as  will  fully  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  "Grange  Talk  to  Farmers  "  by 
Bro.  C.  J.  Berry,  Secretary  of  Tulare 
Grange,  our  Grange  considers  not  only 
timely  but  well  said.  We  will  enjoy 
seeing  in  the  Grange  Department. 

Now  let  me  say  something  of  the  rou- 
tine of  our  meetings  : 

We  meet  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
each  month  in  Good  Templars  Hall  in 
Visalia,  at  1  p.  m.  Our  meetings  usu- 
ally continue  until  5  p.  m.,  in  time  for 
the  members  from  Tulare  to  take  the 
5:15  p.  M.  train  home. 

We  meet  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
each  month  in  Goldman's  Hall,  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  thus  giving  our  members  from 
Visalia  an  opportunity  to  come  on  the 
train  arriving  from  Visalia  at  10:30. 
We  continue  in  session  until  time  for 
our  Visalia  members  to  return  home 
at  3  p.  m.  ,  the  last  car  leaving  that  day 
for  Visalia. 

Attached  to  our  hall  in  Tulare  is  an 
excellent  little  banquet  room,  with 
chairs,  tables,  stove,  hydrant  and  sink. 
As  our  Visalia  brothers  and  sisters 
have  to  be  here  during  noon  time,  the 
sisters  usually  bring  some  lunches  and 
tablecloths.  We  get  the  most  appe- 
tizing coffee  or  delicious  ice  cream 
made  by  Mrs.  Styles,  who  keeps  a  res- 
taurant beneath  our  hall.  We  spend 
about  an  hour  at  our  lunch  and  have  a 
typical  Grange,  family  social  good  time 
while  the  lunch  lasts.  Whilst  we  en- 
joy our  lunch  with  the  utmost  relish, 
we  do  not  occupy  all  our  time  in  eating 
and  drinking.  We  give  a  due  amount 
of  it  to  social  conversation  and  inter- 
course.   And  here  let  me  remark  that 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    j   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


there  are  many  "  Orders  "  more  costly 
that  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry; more  pretentious,  giving  more 
elaborate  and  costly  lunches  and  ban- 
quets. There  is  none  of  them  where 
the  conversation  is  freer,  purer,  more 
socially  enjoyable,  than  that  at  the 
lunches  of  Tulare  Grange. 

Now  about  the  general  work  of  our 
Grange :  We  usually  confer  our  de- 
grees before  lunch  or  any  discussion  of 
our  business,  that  our  newly  obligated 
brothers  and  sisters  may  participate 
with  us.  Deeming  good  roads  are  a 
great  advantage  to  the  farm  and  a 
gratification  to  the  farmer,  we  have 
considered  especially  how  to  get  good 
roads  without  increased  taxation.  We 
have  advocated  systematic  road  con- 
struction on  lines  laid  down  by  edu- 
cated road  engineers.  The  new  road 
law  is  not  what  we  desired  in  this  line, 
but  we  also  persistently  advocated, 
and  still  advocate  as  essential  to  good 
roads,  that  wider  tires  on  all  vehicles 
must  be  used.  These,  with  sprinkling 
of  the  well-graded,  well-turned  road, 
constructed  on  engineering  principles, 
with  the  natural  soil  of  the  valley,  will 
give  us  the  perfection  of  good  roads 
and  not  incease  the  present  rate  of 
taxation.  The  last  Legislature  did 
give  us  a  wide  tire  ordinance.  We  feel 
grateful  for  that.  We  also  advocate 
more  agriculture  taught  in  our  rural 
public  schools  and  a  separation  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  from  the  University.  Now,  hold 
on  there.  Don't  ask  us  how  that 
should  be  done  ;  we  hold  that  to  be  the 
work  of  the  educator.  We  do  ask 
every  subordinate  Grange  in  California 
to  give  this  subject  careful  considera- 
tion. 

If  the  American  farmer  expects  to 
get  results  from  his  calling  which  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  an  American 
standpoint  of  living,  he  must  have  the 
best  methods  in  his  farming  ;  those 
methods  must  be  taught  in  a  scientific 
education  ;  that  education,  for  the  best 
results,  must  commence  in  the  public 
school. 

By  the  way,  we  understand  the 
National  Educational  Association  of 
the  United  States  at  its  session  in  1895 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  rural  schools.  We  are 
told  that  the  committee  has  concluded 
its  report.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
report,  or  a  general  outline  of  it,  in 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment. We  will  bet  a  good  dime  against 
a  bad  dollar  (big  odds)  the  report  in  no 
essential  conflicts  with  what  Tulare 
Grange  advocates.        John  Tuohy. 


Orange  Notes. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  met  in  the  office  of  State 
Secretary  Mills  on  Tuesday.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
were  found  to  be  correctly  kept.  The 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  B'inches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cnttle.  ,>U PERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druratsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  UBe. ,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Potash. 


to  stock  means  a  "scrubby"  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  "scrubby" 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler 

Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO..  Quincy.  111..  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  tiie  Inside,  sup. 
ported  with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out. 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondent- 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


session  continued  until  Wednesday 
noon.  Among  those  present  were: 
Master  W.  W.  Greer,  Sacramento ; 
Treasurer  A.  D.  Logan,  San  Francisco; 
Secretary  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa;  Ex- 
ecutive Committeemen,  Cyrus  Jones, 
San  Jose  ;  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City  ; 
George  P.  Loucks,  Pacheco;  Master 
Geo.  Connors  and  S.  T.  Coulter,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  D.  M.  Winans,  Petaluma. 

Master  W.  W.  Greer  looks  for  a 
larger  gathering  of  Grangers  here  in 
October  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  than  there  was  at  Sacramento 
last  year,  when  350  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. Many  have  expressed  themselves 
as  anxious  to  come  here  from  the  in- 
terior, and  large  delegations  may  be 
expected  from  Sacramento,  San  Joa- 
quin, Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ties. 

District  Deputy  D.  M.  Winans  of 
Petaluma  has  finished  the  special  in- 
spection of  the  Granges  of  this  county, 
as  directed  by  W.  W.  Greer,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange.  The  Grange  gener- 
ally is  doing  good  work  in  Sonoma 
county  and  building  up  very  fast.  So- 
noma is  the  banner  county  of  the  State 
now  in  the  number  of  Granges  and  in 
membershig.  Santa  Rosa  leads  in  the 
number  of  new  members  for  the  cur- 
rent year  and  has  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  county.  Two  Rock  Grange 
leads  in  the  matter  of  co-operation. 
Petaluma  Grange  is  noted  for  its  so- 
ciability and  has  also  made  a  success  of 
co-operation.    An  effort  is  now  being 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  29,  1897. 

585,458.— Bicycle  Support  —  R.  G.  Bailey,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

585,498.— Despatch  Apparatus— B.  U.  Batcheller, 
S.  F. 

585,375.— Wedge  Shaving  Machine— G.  L.  Bige- 

low,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
585,610.— Bicycle  Support— L.  Bowles,  S.  F. 
585,509  —Sash  Fastener— C.  J.  Clarke,  Kingsbury, 

Cal. 

585,510.— Window— C.  J.  Clarke,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

585,200.— Puncture  Detector— Freels  &  McKean, 
Hollister,  Cal. 

585,326. — Voting  Machine — F.  H.  Gilbert,  Ridge- 
Held,  Wash. 

585,328.— Bicycle  Brake— Humphrey  &  Murdock, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

585,361.— Furnace  Lock  Bearer— P.  Maddocks, 
Midway,  Cal. 

585,221.— Freight  Transfer— McCabe  &  Ander- 
son, Tacoma,  Wash. 

585,397.— Bill  File— W.  F.  Ordway,  Merced,  Cal. 

585,330  —Railways— G.  J.  Paehtz,  S.  F. 

585,594.— Padlock— W.  D.  Roberts,  Portland,  Or. 

585,370.— Bicycle  Mechanism— H.  B.  Trickier,  Al- 
bion, Cal. 

Notk.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
t  he  shortest  possible  time. 


l^SEND  for  Estimates 

On  all  Surveys  Subdivisions,  Roads.  Maps,  Irriga- 
tion. Etc.  Reference  and  Terms  to  Suit.  Strictly 
Confidential.  D.  A.  JONKS,  Licensed  Land  Surveyor. 
1 11!*:  Webster  St..  San  Francisco. 


made  to  buy  corn  in  carload  lots  from 
the  producer  in  the  middle  West. — So- 
noma Farmer. 


There  is  described  in  La  Nature  a 
new  method  of  preserving  meats  by 
immersion  in  a  30  per  cent  solution  of 
salt  through  which  a  continuous  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  being  passed.  In 
from  ten  to  twenty  hours  the  curing  is 
completed,  when  the  meat  is  withdrawn 
and  set  out  to  dry.  For  3000  liters 
(2640  quarts),  in  which  1000  kilos  (2205 
pounds)  of  meat  may  be  immersed,  a 
current  of  100  amperes  and  8  volts  is 
sufficient.  The  electrodes  must  be  of 
platinum,  for  when  other  metals  are 
employed  noxious  salts  may  be  formed 
by  the  current.  If  the  process  proves 
a  success,  it  will  be  possible  effectively 
to  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  meats. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientiflo 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  paten* 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   1A/ORK   OF    ALL  KINDS. 

D_  ID.  "VsT^SS.  5£  FIRST  ST..  S.  IT. 
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No.  l-DAls\    I  t.l.l>  Ulll'KK. 
(Hand.) 

Reducing  our  stock  of  above.   Prices  are  at- 
tractive. 


ONK-UOLK  COKN  SHKLLERS.  Prices  right. 
TWO-    ••  " 


CIDKK  MILLS.    3  Sizes. 


CIRCLE  TRACK  FRUIT  TRI  CK 

We  have  in  stock  style  shown  below. 


No.  lO-UANDV  I'UUDEK  Cl'TTKR. 
(Hand  or  Power.)     2  Sizes. 

Closing  out  stock  of  above.  Write  for  prices 


Patented  May  6,  1890. 

*  (Hand  or  Power.)     3  Sizes.  °ur  «'<>ck  of  the  above  shown  CIRCLE  TRACK  FRUIT  TRUCKS  we  offer  ai  much 

We  are  overstocked  on  above.   Write  to  us.  less  than  cost  to  close  out  this  season. 


RACINE  FANNING  HILLS  AND  BE  IN  MILLS.    II  BtylM. 


Vehicles  and  Farming  Implements  of  Every  Description.       Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  anderson  process  of  treating  prunes.  Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  bandied  but  once  from  the  l>ox  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos 
sible  with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.    Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers-  Supplies. 


HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY,  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 

PATENTED    MAY    13,  18!M). 

FOR  GRADING  GREEN  AND  DRIED  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  ETC. 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE   DIPPER  AND  SPREADER 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


IT  HAS  BECOME 

 THE  

STANDARD 

GRADER 

 OF  

CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Testi- 
monials. 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WmCH/'  iilJ  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing:  Houses  Und^rtustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 

Draughts.  j»  e>* 

For  Insulating  Storage      ies,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 
For  Making  Sulphur  Fj»v  ^es  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


M.nTpA^TNTEBER  W.  C.  HAMILTON, 


880  N.  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  .1  USE,  .CALIFORNIA. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFF1NE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAK. 

Office,  :;::0  Market  Street. 


At  Riverside. 


The  views  on  this  page  suggest  the  fact  that  the 
town  of  Riverside  about  six  months  ago  enrolled  her- 
self among  progressive  towns  by  providing  herself 
with  a  creditable  and  capacious  electrical  outlit, 
both  for  illumination  and  power.  The  outfit  was  fur- 
nished by  the  California  Electrical  Works  of  this  city 
and  involves  a  considerable  length  of  transmission, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  local  distribution,  and  cost 
the  community,  we  believe,  about  $50,000  when  com- 
plete. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  the  distant  observer  of 
the  honorable  rivalry  which  has  long  existed  betweeu 
Riverside  and  Redlands  to  know  that  Riverside  takes 
her  electricity  from  her  younger  sister.  Redlands 
lies  near  the  source  of  power  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  San  Bernardino  valley,  while  Riverside  is  about 
twenty  miles  distant.  The  power  is  the  water  which 
as  taken  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  Santa  Ana 
river,  becomes  afterward  the  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  region  through  irrigation.  This  may  do  for  a 
general  remark,  though  there  are  other  waters 
which  are  involved  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
the  region. 

The  engravings  are  to  us  most  interesting  as  illus- 
trating the  present  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  To  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of 
Riverside  and  Redlands  from  their  beginnings  it  is 
stimulating  to  think  how  much  has  been  done  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  to  attempt  to  picture  the  future 
which  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  fast  accom- 
plishment. As  one  looks  out  from  the  dry  hills  in  the 
foreground  of  one  picture  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  a 


DISTANT    VIEW    OF   A    PART    OF   RIVERSIDE    AS    SEEN    FROM    THE    EASTERN  HILLS. 


part  of  the  improvements  of  the  great  valley,  the  ] 
change  which  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  has  j 
wrought  is  very  impressive.  Not  far  away  are  j 
large  areas  which  still  remain  in  their  natural  state  ! 


to  show  the  contrast  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
It  is  a  question  whether  such  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
changed  landscape  produces  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion as  does  a  close  contemplation.  The  views,  how- 
ever, answer  both  requirements,  for  in 
the  lower  engraving  we  have  a  view  of 
Magnolia  Avenue,  with  its  double  rows 
of  stately  trees  extending  for  miles 
through  bearing  orchards  and  charm- 
ing home  sites.  All  this  has  sprung 
from  the  dry  waste  in  about  twenty 
years.  It  has  for  a  decade  been  strik- 
ingly beautiful  in  sunlight  and  moon- 
light, and  the  recent  illumination  by 
electricity  has  materially  added  to  its 
charms. 

California  has  very  many  towns  which 
are  possessed  of  electric  lights  and 
power,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  one 
which  did  not  rejoice  in  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  secure  them.  There 
are  many  more  which  should  enroll 
themselves  in  the  list  of  progressive 
communities. 


It  is  said  the  Maryland  peach  crop 
will  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  that 
of  last  summer.  The  June  crop  in  the 
orchards  was  unusually  heavy,  but 
the  failure  is  largely  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio,  an  insect  that 
infests  nearly  every  orchard  in  this 
great  peach-grrtwing  country.  The 
same  insect  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age in  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
orchards.  i 


ELECTRIC    STATION,    AND    ILLUMINATION    OF   MAGNOLIA  AVENUE. 


Reports  are  that  fruit  sent  as  far 
as  Ogden  without  ice  is  reaching  the 
East  in  good  shape.  Telegrams  from 
New  York  announce  the  arrival  there 
in  perfect  condition  of  two  carloads  of 
Sacramento  river  pears  shipped  from 
Sacramento  on  Friday,  July  10th. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  have  been  more  heat  and  north  winds  in  the 
interior  which  have  done  not  a  little  harm  to  fruit. 
The  report  of  the  Weather  Service  in  another  column 
presents  the  facts  from  many  localities.  Since  that 
date  the  temperature  has  dropped  to  the  usual  sum- 
mer line. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  July  21,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

00 

.03 

00 

.00 

46 

66 

00 

00 

00 

.02 

68 

104 

00 

00 

00 

00 

55 

96 

San  Francisco  

00 

00 

.04 

.01 

48 

78 

Fresno  

00 

00 

00 

T 

66 

104 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

.04 

52 

84 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

00 

"oi 

54 

86 

00 

.01 

00 

T 

60 

80 

1)0 

T 

00 

.10 

70 

110 

*Up  to  5  v.  M.  July  20;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Assessment  on  Fruit  Properties  Reduced. 

R.  D.  Stephens,  the  well-known  Sacramento  fruit 
grower,  has  drawn  a  knife  with  several  edges  which 
will  cut  in  several  ways,  but  it  served  its  first  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  cut  down  the  assessment  on  his 
fruit  properties,  and  on  that  accomplishment  many 
fruit  growers  will  earnestly  approve  his  course.  The 
Br?  gives  an  outline  of  his  claim  made  before  the  Sac- 
ramento supervisors  on  Monday  of  this  week,  which 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  in  the 
fruit  business  in  any  form.  Mr.  Stephens  asked  for 
a  reduction  on  the  assessment  of  his  property  at 
Mayhew,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
land,  most  of  it  laid  out  in  orchard  and  vineyard, 
the  fruit  from  which  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets for  sale. 

As  the  ground  for  his  request  Mr.  Stephens  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  present 
methods  of  distributing  and  selling  California  fruits 
in  the  East,  serious  loss  is  entailed  to  the  grower, 
and  the  value  of  all  orchard  and  vineyard  property 
is  in  consequence  materially  decreased.  In  exempli- 
fication of  the  loss  sustained  by  growers  last  season, 
aud  due,  as  Mr.  Stephens  explained,  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  business  is  not  controlled  by  the  grower 
himself,  but  by  commission  men  who  have  no  direct 


interest  in  the  fruit  and  frequently  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  glut  some  markets  and  leave  others  bare 
of  fruit,  he  displayed  itemized  statements  showing 
the  gross  returns  received  from  nine  carloads  of 
fruit  shipped  on  different  dates  of  last  season  from 
various  admittedly  good  shipping  points  in  this  State 
and  sold  in  various  of  the  Eastern  markets.  As 
against  the  gross  price  received  for  each  car  in  East- 
ern auction  was  given  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  commission,  producing,  pick- 
ing, packing,  taxes  and  interest  on  capital  invested, 
and  in  each  instance  a  loss  more  or  less  serious  ap- 
peared in  the  balance.  Three  of  these  cars  were 
shipped  through  Porter  Bros.,  three  through  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company,  and  three  were  sent  by  Ste- 
phens &  Humphreys.  In  each  instance,  he  explained, 
the  fruit  had  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
loss  was  not  due  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
grower.  The  number  of  each  car,  the  shipper,  the 
shipping  point,  the  date  of  shipment  and  the  net  loss 
to  the  growers,  as  gathered  from  Mr.  Stephens' 
itemized  statement,  were  as  follows  : 
Shipped  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  : 

Penryn  -Septembers,  1896 ;  car  8532  J  loss  $192. 

Vacaville— September  !),  1896;  car  8433 ;  loss  $370. 

Loomis— September  9,  18%;  car  8172;  loss  $473.78. 
Shipped  by  Porter  Bros. : 

Bakersfield— September  9,  1896;  car  12,206;  loss  1871. 

Newcastle— September  8,  1896;  car  12,020;  loss  $227.79. 

Bakersfield— September  7,  1896;  car  12,154;  loss  $:«'.. 
Shipped  by  Stephens  &  Humphreys  : 

Mayhew— July  29.  1896;  car  13,742;  loss  $52  15. 

Mayhew— July  30,  1896;  car  13.878;  loss  $331.89. 

Mayhew — August  1,  1896;  car  13,954:  loss  $391,51. 

The  Board,  after  carefully  listening  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens' statement  and  examining  his  figures, 
promptly  ordered  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
assessment  of  his  real  estate  and  40  per  cent  in  the 
assessment  of  his  orchard  and  vineyard  improve- 
ments. 

Similar  reductions  on  the  values  of  all  orchard  and 
vineyard  property  throughout  the  State,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  hearing,  would  indicate  an  enormous 
loss  to  the  State,  and  if  the  same  is  occasioned,  as 
claimed,  by  the  present  system  of  distributing  and 
selling  the  fruit  in  the  East,  every  energy  should  be 
bent  to  applying  the  proper  remedy. 


The  Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 

Charles  H.  Bentley,  manager  of  the  Capital  Can- 
nery at  Sacramento,  has  returned  from  a  two 
months'  business  trip  at  the  East,  and  brings  ad- 
vices on  Eastern  fruit  crops.  He  says  the  apple 
crop  in  New  York  is  nearly  a  failure  this  year,  and 
the  peach  crop  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land is  going  to  be  quite  light.  This  is  bad  news  to 
the  Eastern  owners  of  fruit  land,  but  the  opposite 
to  California  growers.  The  apple  crop  of  New  York 
always  cuts  a  big  figure  in  our  prices.  "  Last  win- 
ter and  spring  cold  storage  apples  were  sold  in  the 
Eastern  markets  for  $1  a  barrel  right  along,  and 
who  is  going  to  purchase  our  dried  fruit  when  he 
can  get  fine  green  apples  at  such  a  price  as  that '!  " 
asked  Mr.  Bentley  of  a  reporter. 


Fresno   Farmers'   Club   and    Raisin  Prices. 

The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  is  a  large  and  influen- 
tial organization,  and  is  said  by  the  Expositor  to 
represent  the  most  prominent  and  extensive  grow- 
ers in  the  county.  The  club  has  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
the  Cutting  Packing  Company  because  they  are 
issuing  circulars  quoting  raisins  at  these  prices  : 

Choice  2-crown  raisins,  50-pound  boxes,  2'4  cents;  choice  3- 
crown  raisins,  50-pound  boxes,  23^  cents;  choice  4-crown  rai- 
sins, 30-pound  boxes,  8%  cents;  choice  recleaned  seedless 
Muscatels,  50-pound  boxes,  3!4  cents;  choice  3-crown  London 
layers,  20- pound  boxes,  85  cents;  fancy  4-crown  ribboned  clus- 
ters, 20-pound  boxes,  $1.40. 

The  club  claims  that  the  prices  quoted  are  inade- 
quate at  any  time,  and  especially  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  present  short  crop,  nor  yet  yielding  returns 
to  the  growers  for  as  much  as  the  proposed  tariff  on 
raisins.  The  club  calls  upon  raisin  growers  gener- 
ally to  assemble  in  Fresno  on  Saturday,  July  24th, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  if.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fresno  County 
Farmers'  Club,  "to  take  united  action  to  protect 
themselves  from  these  mercantile  guerillas  and  to 
formulate  a  method  of  mutual  defense  against  this  and 
similar  attempts  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty before  the  markets  shall  have  been  ruined  by 
unprincipled  men  and  methods."  The  meeting  on 
this  week  Saturday  promises  to  be  a  warm  one. 

Fruit  for  the  East  Side  of  the  Bay. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  supply  Oakland  and  other  east  side  cities 
with  fruit  direct  from  the  river  orchards  instead  of 
having  it  distributed  from  San  Francisco  wharves. 
A  shipping  firm  opened  the  enterprise  by  starting  a 
steamer  direct  from  river  points  to  Oakland  and  the 
San  Francisco  merchants  moved  in  their  own  interest 
by  arranging  to  have  another  steamer  take  the  route 
and  they  promise  to  sell  fruit  below  San  Francisco 
rates.  Thus  there  promises  to  be  a  rush  between 
the  Oakland  merchants  and  the  San  Francisco  re- 
ceivers over  the  Oakland  trade.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  case  does  not  promise  much  for 
growers  because  their  fruit  will  be  the  ammunition 
which  both  sides  will  have  to  use,  and  yet  if  a  good 
direct  trade  is  established  with  Oakland  it  may  help 


in  the  end  by  cutting  out  one  of  several  profits 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 


The  Alaskan  Gold  Excitement. 

The  whole  country,  if  not  the  whole  world,  has 
caught  the  gold  fever  from  the  Klondyke  bacilli 
which  are  being  distributed  wherever  mails  or  tele- 
graphs have  access.  We  are  aware  that  our  readers 
are  being  stirred  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  this 
reason  we  give  space  to  a  statement  from  the  Mining 
nut/  Scientific  Prtss  of  this  city,  which  is  widely  known 
to  be  careful  and  conservative  in  all  its  statements. 
The  article  gives,  we  believe,  the  truth  about  the 
Klondyke.  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
description  the  following  comments  on  the  present 
course  of  affairs,  which  we  find  in  the  same  journal: 

The  country  is  a  rough  one,  everything  freezes  solid  in  win- 
ter, and  many  a  poor  fellow  will  wish  he  had  never  beard  of 
it.  But  the  fever  is  on,  and  thousands  will  go  up  there  this 
summer.  This  paper  advises  its  readers  lo  think  twice  before 
starting  for  that  country,  and  on  no  account  to  go  this  season, 
which  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  any  present  hope  of  success. 

If  the  Alaskan  mines  develop  into  anything  like 
what  now  seems  to  be  reasonably  expected,  the  in- 
direct advantage  to  California  will  be  immense.  The 
population  must  be  almost  wholly  fed  from  this  coast, 
and#  not  only  that,  California  will  be  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  coming  Klondyke  kings.  It  will  stimu- 
late production  and  manufacturing  and  otherwise 
largely  advance  our  industrial  interests.  We  have 
every  wish  for  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  new 
region,  and  we  hope  it.  can  be  attained  with  a  mini- 
mum of  personal  loss,  disappointment  and  suffering. 


President  McKinley  Invited. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  this  city  on 
the  night  of  July  litth  to  extend  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley an  invitation  to  visit  this  State.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Mayor  Phelan,  Col.  Kowalsky,  Col. 
Kddy,  Judge  T.  F.  Batchelder,  I.  J.  Truman  and 
others.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved.  That  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  mass  meet- 
ing assembled  hereby  pledge  their  support  and  cordial  co- 
operation with  the  general  committee  now  working  to  induce 
the  President  to  visit  this  city,  and  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  inviting  the  President  to  come 
to  San  Francisco,  and  we  congratulate  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Invitation  on  the  energy,  foresight 
and  public  interest  manifested  by  them. 

We  are  glad  to  see  it  stated  that  Secretary  Wilson 
is  likely  to  accompany  the  President  to  look  over 
the  agriculture  of  the  coast.  There  is  also  reason  to 
hope  that,  if  the  President  cannot  come,  Secretary 
Wilson  may  still  be  expected,  possibly  with  some  of 
the  staff  of  his  Department.  This  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  State,  for  Secretary  Wilson  is  a  man 
of  thorough  agricultural  training  and  insight,  and 
California  agriculturists  will  give  him  a  warm  wel- 
come. 


California  and  the  New  Tariff  Law. 


The  most  favorable  tariff  bill  to  California  products 
ever  passed  went  through  the  House  this  morning  at 
12:15,  after  a  long  session,  full  of  sensational  inci- 
dents. 

At  no  point  in  the  measure  is  California  forgotten. 
Throughout  the  bill  there  is  the  spirit  of  protection 
to  American  industries  for  which  the  party  declared 
last  fall,  and  the  Pacific  coast  fares  well  at  every 
point.  No  more  favorable  point  is  made  than  the 
placing  of  citrus  fruits  at  1  cent  per  pound,  though 
the  victory  in  the  classification  of  Zante  currants  at 
2  cents  a  pound  will  work  almost  as  great  good  to 
the  State's  interests. 

On  nuts  there  was  a  general  advance  made  in  the 
conference  report  over  Senate  rates.  Almonds  are 
placed  at  4  and  (J  cents  for  shelled  and  unsbelled, 
and  filberts  and  walnuts  at  3  and  5  cents  in  the  same 
conditions.    On  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits 

|  25  cents  a  bushel  is  the  rate,  with  2  cents  a  pound 

I  when  dried. 

On  still  wines  the  figures  are  a  compromise,  40 
cents  a  gallon  being  settled  upon,  instead  of  30,  as 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Brandy  was  put  at  $2.25 a  gallon. 
On  olive  oil  there  was  a  decided  victory  when  50 
cents  a  gallon  was  secured,  as  was  the  gaining  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  mustard. 

The  jute  schedule  was  one  on  which  there  was  a 
great  fight,  and  while  the  rates  of  the  House  bill 
were  reduced  5;  cents  per  poumd  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  both  burlaps  and  grain  bags,  these 
are  considered  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  continuance 
of  both  manufacturing  interests  on  the  coast. 

The  restoration  of  the  $2  rate  on  white  pine  means 
much  for  the  sugar  pine  producers,  while  the  duty 
on  borax  and  quicksilver  will  give  new  life  to  those 
industries. 

The  rebates  granted  on  tin  manufactured  into  cans 
I  for  fruit  and  salmon  and  the  rebate  on  coal  used  in 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade  or  plying  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  shipping  interests. 

Cocoanut  oil,  by  the  hard  work  of  Senators  Per- 
kins and  White,  is  on  the  free  list. 

The  sugar  schedule  is  considered  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
as  most  favorable,  and  should  the  Senate  do  as  is 
promised,  give  a  bounty  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  in 
winter,  the  conditions  will  be  right  for  a  great  im- 
pulse to  that  interest. 
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The  New  Klondyke   Gold  Fields. 


From  an  advance  copy  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  July  24. 

Last  week  there  came  down  from  the  Yukon  plac- 
ers two  steamers  bringing  a  few  returning  miners 
and  about  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  thousands  throughout  the  country  are 
endeavoring  to  go  into  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  a 
greater  excitement  has  been  created  than  by  any 
other  gold  discovery  since  that  of  1849.  The  Excel- 
sior arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  15th,  bringing 
in  bullion  carried  by  about  a  dozen  returning  miners 
and  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company — some 
$730,000.  The  following  list  gives  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  money  brought  down:  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Companv,  $250,000;  T.  S.  Lippv,  $65,000;  F.  G. 
H.  Bowker,  $90,000;  J.  McMann,  $15,000;  J.  O.  Hest- 
wood,  $10,000;  J.  Ladue,  $10,000;  J.  Fox,  $4,000;  A. 
Krook,  $20,000;  J.  Marks,  $10,000;  B.  Anderson, 
$10,000;  A.  Orn,  $20,000;  C.  Galbraith,  $20,000;  H. 
Cook,  $20,000;  L.  Rhodes,  $45,000;  J.  Erninerger, 
$10,000;  F.  Lendesser,  $10,000;  T.  Flack,  $20,000;  N. 
McArthur,  $20,000;  A.  F.  Stewart,  $22,000;  J.  Hol- 
linsead,  $22,000;  M.  S.  Norcross,  $12,000;  C.  A. 
Stamatia,  $5,000. 

The  steamer  Portland  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  Saturday,  the  17th  inst.,  bringing  over  $1,000,000. 

The  new  discoveries  made  on  the  Klondyke  river 
last  August,  and  reported  at  Forty  Mile  and  Circle 
City  about  the  first  of  this  year,  are  the  source  of 
the  largest  part  of  this  gold.  The  accompanying 
sketch  will  show  the  Klondyke  river  to  be  within  the 
British  possessions.  The  gold  fields  are  indicated 
by  a  square.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
Yukon  is  fed  by  many  smaller 
streams  both  in  Alaska  and  far  up 
into  the  British  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. In  all  of  these  gravel  deposits 
are  found  carrying  gold.  Forty 
Mile,  Seventy  Mile  and  American 
creeks  were  attracting  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  miners  along  the 
Yukon  until  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  reports  of  rich  discov- 
eries on  the  Klondyke  were  brought 
down  and  most  of  the  miners  found 
their  way  up  the  river  to  the  new 
diggings.  There  were  about  1200 
wintering  in  the  country,  and  since 
then  at  least  2500  more  have  gone  in. 

Reports  as  to  how  rich  the  Klon- 
dyke placers  were  did  not  arrive  here 
in  time  to  increase  the  number  who 
went  in  this  spring.  Now  all  is 
changed.  There  is  no  uncertainty. 
That  the  gravels  of  the  Klondyke 
are  as  rich  as  any  ever  found  in  the 
world  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
However,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  one-tenth  of  the  men 
who  are  now  going  in  will  find 
claims  in  the  rich  field.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  of  the  3000 
miners  now  on  the  Yukon  not  ten 
per  cent  will  make  any  considerable 
fortunes,  and  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  rest  will  make  more  than 
wages. 

There  is  likelihood  that  new  dis- 
tricts will  be  found  and  room  found 
for  many  of  those  who  will  rush  in 
and  possibly  all  of  them,  but  at  best 
it  is  a  gamble.  Such  was  the  history 
of  California  in  early  days  and  of 
Australia,  but  few  made  piles. 

There  is  danger  that  there  will  be 
a  stampede  that  will  cause  consider- 
able suffering  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  people  who  are  careful 
and  go  properly  prepared  need  fear 
no  danger.  One  of  the  experienced  men  who 
have  returned  says  that  no  one  should  venture 
into  the  region  without  some  cash  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  provisions  to  last  eight  months. 
One  should  buy  these  things  in  Juneau,  and  he  should 
start  out  with  something  like  the  following:  Four 
hundred  pounds  of  flour,  100  pounds  of  beans,  100 
pounds  of  bacon,  100  Dounds  of  sugar,  10  pounds  of 
tea,  30  pounds  of  coffee,  150  pounds  of  mixed  fruit, 
salt,  pepper  and  cooking  utensils.  The  whole  outfit 
can  be  purchased,  well,  within  $90.  The  cost  of  con- 
veying this  stock  of  provisions  to  the  headwaters  of 
Lake  Lindermann  will  average  about  $15  per  hun- 
dred, but  even  that  makes  it  considerably  cheaper 
than  the  same  goods  could  be  purchased  in  the  min- 
ing camp.  On  the  trip  from  Juneau  the  Indians  are 
employed  in  the  heavy  work.  They  are  paid  from  8 
to  25  cents  a  pound,  but  the  average  is  15.  The 
credit  system  has  been  entirely  done  away  with  in 
Dawson.  No  one  can  make  a  purchase  of  any  kind 
without  the  necessary  cash  in  the  shape  of  dust.  Of 
course,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  would 
let  a  man  starve,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  must 
expect  to  be  supported  by  the  generosity  of  the 
people. 

The  steamship  companies  will  send  in  probably 
only  three  steamers  this  year  and  will,  of  course,  ac- 


commodate but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  wish 
to  go. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  to  reach  Dawson 
City,  the  town  of  the  Klondyke  fields.  One  is  by 
steamer  and  the  other  overland  from  Juneau.  By 
the  former  it  costs  $150  from  San  Francisco,  a  forty 
days'  trip.  This  is  the  easier  way,  but  the  longer 
one.  The  distance  is  roughly  estimated  at  4600  miles. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one-twentieth  of  those  who  would 
like  to  go  to  Alaska  this  year  can  be  accommodated. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  will  only  send  one 
steamer  through  to  the  gold  fields,  and  the  Pacific 
Transportation  Company  will  endeavor  to  push  two 
steamers  up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  City  before  the 
ice  comes. 

The  Juneau  route  is  the  cheapest,  but  it  involves 
considerable  hardship  and  will  be  open  only  until 
about  September  15th.  Steamers  go  to  Juneau  and 
from  there  the  passengers  are  taken  to  Dyea,  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  by  river  boat. 
From  there  the  traveler  must  go  afoot  to  Lake  Lin- 
derman,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  for  a  mod- 
erate sum  an  Alaska  Indian  will  carry  the  prospect- 
or's pack. 

At  the  lakeside  in  the  spring  the  traveler  must 
buy  or  build  a  small  boat.  In  the  winter  he  must  hire 
a  sleigh.  There  is  a  boat  builder  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake  who  constructs  light  craft.  The  boats  are  sel- 
dom used  except  to  carry  baggage,  as  it  is  safer  to 
tow  them  along  the  lakeside.  From  one  lake  to  an- 
other passage  is  comparatively  easy  by  the  connect- 
ing streams.  White  Horse  lake  and  river  are  reached 
first.  The  only  difficult  part  of  the  journey  is  in 
what  is  called  "  the  canyon."  Sometimes  the  boat 
has  to  be  towed  along  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
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low  the  traveler,  who  walks  on  the  bank  high  above. 
The  walking  is  none  of  the  best  because  of  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  ground. 

Along  Link  or  Hootalink  river,  which  connects 
White  Horse  and  Mud  lakes,  there  is  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  to  cover.  Then  there  are  thirty-one 
miles  of  walking  from  Mud  lake  to  Lebarge  lake, 
and  so  on  to  Louis  river.  The  latter  river  must  be 
followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Pelly  river,  where 
both  merge  into  the  Yukon.  Then  Klondyke  and 
Dawson  City  are  close  by.  Forty-mile  creek  is  a 
day's  journey  beyond  Dawson  City. 

From  the  seaport  town  to  Circle  City  by  way  of 
the  Klondyke  region  the  following  are  the  distances  : 

Miles. 

To  Haines  (Chilcat  mountains)   80 

To  Dyea  [00 

To  head  of  canoe  navigation  106 

To  summit  of  Chilkoot  pass  I14j.i 

To  head  of  Lake  Linderman  

To  head  of  Lake  Hon  net  128 % 

To  foot  of  Takish  lake  178M 

To  head  of  canyon  8*8 

To  head  of  White  Horse  rapids  -  22f>'/4 

To  Tahkeena  river  840 

To  head  of  Lake  La  Barge  256 

To  Hootalink  river  316 

To  Big  Salmon  river  3411 

To  Little  Salmon  river  385* 

To  Five  Fingers  rapids   444 

To  Rink  rapids  -<50 

To  Pelly  river  803  S4 

To  White  river   509V4 


To  Stewart  river  609 

To  Sixty-mile  post  629 

To  Klondyke  678 

To  Fort  Reliance  682* 

To  Forty-mile  post  728 

To  Fort  Cudahy  7281^ 

To  Circle  City  898 

As  to  the  mines  themselves,  those  so  far  discov- 
ered are  shallow  placers  of  recent  formation  lying 
along  the  creeks.  Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  ground  is  frozen  the  year  round  and  must 
be  thawed  out  by  fire  in  order  to  work.  The  system 
in  vogue  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  in  the  great 
Siberian  placer  fields,  which  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Alaska. 

The  Siberian  diggings  are  of  two  classes — summer 
and  winter.  Most  of  the  creeks  have  a  slight  fall  and 
wide  bottoms,  the  gravel  being  covered  by  1  to  10 
feet  of  muck,  or  soil  (not  glacial  drift).  The  bedrock 
is  often  20  feet  deep,  and  since  the  ground  never 
thaws  more  than  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface,  drains 
and  ditches  are  expensive,  so  each  winter  more 
"burning"  is  done,  which  consists  in  thawing  the 
gravel  by  fire,  removing  it  and  repeating.  The 
muck  thaws  but  little,  and  makes  a  good  roof  for 
drifting.  The  dumps  are  sluiced  with  the  first  water 
in  the  spring.  Summer  diggings  are  expensive  to 
open  for  work,  but  the  net  returns  are  often  more 
than  if  "burning"  had  been  the  method.  In  most 
cases  lumber  must  be  whipsawed,  the  average  cost 
being  $150  per  thousand  feet.  Other  things  being 
in  proportion,  considerable  expense  is  incurred  be- 
fore the  ground  is  ready  to  shovel  into  the  sluice 
boxes. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 
Territory,  in  which  these  mines  are  located,  will 
show  that  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  country 
that  has  never  been  explored.  Now  that  the  pros- 
pector has  gone  to  blaze  the  way,  every  stream  and 
mountain  will  soon  be  properly  located  on  the  maps, 
and  if  there  are  any  resources  of  wealth  besides  min- 
eral in  any  part  of  it  the  miners  will  be  the  cause  of 
making  them  valuable. 

The  mines  so  far  discovered  are  the  gravel  de- 
posits in  an  area  of  country  small  compared  with  all 
that  in  which  other  deposits  may  be  found.  But 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  quartz,  particularly 
as  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  moss.  So  far  nothing  but  small  stringers 
have  been  found  in  the  bedrock.  Nuggets  are  often 
found  which  are  more  than  half  quartz. 

As  far  as  any  thorough  prospecting  is  concerned, 
the  basin  of  the  Yukon  has  hardly  been  entered. 
The  main  river  winds  through  a  distance  of  3000 
miles  and  its  tributaries  vary  in  length  from  60  to 
300  miles.  That  there  are  possibilities  of  discover- 
ies of  much  more  wealth  cannot  be  doubted,  but  to 
the  prospector  it  is  a  most  inhospitable  region,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  hardships,  but 
because  the  ground  is  covered  with  arctic  moss  or 
snow  and  frozen,  making  the  discovery  of  quartz  or 
other  deposits  extremely  difficult. 

About  the  State  Fair. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  your  readers  that  this 
year's  State  Fair  premium  lists  are  now  ready  for 
distribution,  we  having  been  delayed  on  account  of 
trouble  in  the  State  printing  office,  and  hope  to  have 
a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products  this  year. 

In  all  probability  Mr.  W.  W.  Greer,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  wili  have  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department,  and  we  hope  to  have  representative  ex- 
hibits from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 

The  dairy  department  will  be  enlarged  and  will 
have  exhibits  from  the  most  prominent  creameries  in 
the  State,  and  representative  creamery  men  will  be 
in  charge,  to  give  instructions  daily  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing creamery  butter,  as  well  as  cheese. 

We  expect  a  very  large  exhibition  of  live  stock, 
embracing  most  every  breed  in  the  State.  Applica- 
tions for  stalls  have  been  coming  in  very  rapidly  of 
late,  and  we  look  for  a  very  successful  exhibition 
throughout.  Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Sacramento,  July  19th. 

Cyst  Wrongly  Treated. 

To  the  Editor:— I  should  be  pleased  to  have  Dr.  E.  J. 
Creely  give  advice  for  the  treatment  of  the  following:  A  five- 
year-old  colt  has  had  a  bag  of  blood  and  water  between  its 
"front  legs  for  some  time.  Thinking  that  it  might  become  per- 
manent, it  was  cut  with  a  razor  and  washed  with  water  con- 
taining carbolic  acid.  It  promptly  filled  again  and  has  been 
opened  several  times;  it  is  now  a  perfectly  hard  lump  and  is 
running  a  little  matter.  Until  I  hear  from  the  doctor,  I  will 
have  a  bag  of  poultice  slung  against  it.  Previous  to  this  a 
collodion  cantharides  blister  was  used,  which  made  a  raw  sur- 
face, but  neither  increased  nor  decreased  the  size  or  quality 
of  the  growth.  This  was  followed  with  a  liniment  of  turpen- 
tine, vinegar  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  a  circus.  At  no  time 
has  the  growth  troubled  the  animal.  E.  E.  Cook. 

Box  211,  Napa. 

This  is  a  tumor  and  must  be  got  rid  of  by  the  knife. 
Consult  the  nearest  veterinary  surgeon.  The  en- 
largement is  similar  to  a  shoe  boil  and  will  never 
hurt  the  animal.  It  is  simply  an  eyesore  and  can  be 
got  rid  of  without  leaving  a  scar  or  mark.  It  would 
not  be  there  if  the  horse  had  been  tied  up  for  a  few 
days  after  the  cyst  was  opened.  The  treatment  was 
good,  but  a  good  rule  to  remember  is  to  never  apply 
a  blister  where  inflammation  exists.    Dr.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 
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CALIFORNIA, 
Alameda. 

Livermore  Gkoweks  in  Line. — Last  Saturday  the  vine- 
yardists  of  Livermore  valley,  Alameda  county,  held  a  meet- 
ing and  after  listening  to  an  address  by  Andrea  Sbarboro  of 
the  Winemakers'  Corporation  all  those  present  signed  the 
following  agreement : 

We,  the  undersigned  grape  growers,  in  order  to  protect  our 
interests  from  utter  ruin  and  enable  us  to  dispose  of  our 
products  now  and  for  the  future  at  reasonable  living  prices, 
hereby  agree  and  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  dispose  of 
and  deliver  the  whole  of  our  crop  of  grapes  of  1S97  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Winemakers'  Corporation,  and  none 
others,  save  to  those  who,  previous  to  the  vintage,  shall  have 
agreed  to  transfer  their  wine  to  the  said  Winemakers'  Cor- 
poration. 

Butte. 

Forest  Fike. — A  forest  fire  was  raging  on  Tuesday  in  the 
foothills  seven  miles  west  of  Chico.  The  tire  started  Sunday 
night.  The  Doe  mill  ridge,  where  it  originated,  is  thickly 
covered  with  brush  and  trees,  so  the  flames  had  plenty  of  fuel 
to  keep  them  going.  Parties  coming  over  the  Humboldt  road 
report  the  fire  traveling  at  a  rapid  rate  toward  the  Fourteen- 
mile  House  and  Forest  ranch. 

Humboldt. 

The  Wool  Clip.—  There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  evidence 
of  improvement  in  the  wool  market.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks  there  has  been  a  marked  iucrease  in  the  prices  paid  for 
clips  in  prime  condition,  though  lots  frequently  offer  that  are 
not  so.  The  product  of  the  extensive  Fort  Bragg  range,  the 
largest  in  the  county,  owned  by  Robert  Porter  of  Eureka, 
amounting  to  over  100,000  pounds,  was  purchased  last  week  by 
Mr.  B.  Blookburger,  who  represents  a  prominent  Eastern 
wool  house,  but  the  price  was  withheld.  Mr.  Blockburger  has 
also  secured  the  clips  of  a  number  of  other  large  ranges  in  the 
western,  southern  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  aggre- 
gating something  over  100  tons.  The  product  of  the  Fort 
Baker  range  is  eagerly  sought  after,  as  are  all  the  clips  from 
other  ranges  in  that  region.  Mr.  Blockburger  is  an  ac- 
knowledged wool  expert,  having  been  a  purchaser  in  this 
county  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Much  of  the  wool 
purchased  by  him  goes  to  market  by  way  of  Shelter  Cove.— 
Eureka  Watchman. 

Orange. 

A  Fine  Apkioot  Orchard. — Mr.  Neff's  apricot  orchard  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  exemplification  of  the  value  of  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  horticulture. 
The  trees,  all  of  them  "cut  to  a  pattern,"  are  objects  of 
radiant  beauty,  heavily  laden  as  they  are  with  ripening  fruit. 
The  fruit  hangs  in  heavy  clusters  upon  the  inner  branches, 
the  orchard  having  been  pruned  so  that  no  fruit  grows  upon 
the  outer  or  weaker  limbs.  On  approaching  a  tree  and  part- 
ing the  outer  branches,  the  apricots  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated in  a  bewildering  mass  of  loveliness  from  above, 
while  the  branches  of  the  tree  sway  and  bend  their  approval 
in  the  breezes  that  waft  themselves  up  from  the  ocean.  The 
trees  are  three  years  old  and  contain  an  average  of  100  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  tree.  In  March  last,  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom  and  bud,  this  section  suffered  a  severe  frost  nip,  and 
the  next  day  the  owner  of  the  orchard  would  have  sold  his 
crop  at  a  very  low  estimate.  Indeed,  so  low  were  his  spirits 
that  he  offered. the  crop  for  the  care  of  the  orchard,  without 
takers.  Later  in  the  season,  however,  the  fruit  set  so 
thickly  that  it  had  to  be  thinned:  and  now  that  the  crop  is 
maturing  it  is  so  large  that  one  wonders  what  it  might  not 
have  been  were  it  not  for  Jack  Frost's  visit  at  the  end  of 
winter.  Mr.  Neff  estimates  his  crop  at  from  :!5  to  40  tons,  and 
is  drying  the  fruit  himself.  Competent  critics  who  have 
visited  the  orchard  during  the  fortnight  pronounce  it  the 
finest  apricot  orchard  in  southern  California.  The  fruit  is 
large  as  a  natural  consequence  of  thinning,  luscious  to  a 
degree,  it  hangs  heavy  on  the  trees,  and  there  is  not  a  prop 
or  a  broken  branch  in  the  orchard.  — Anaheim  Gazette. 

Sacramento. 

Winds  and  Hops. — William  Menke  and  Jacob  Casselman, 
well  known  hop  growers,  whose  ranches  are  near  Manlove's 
station,  met  with  hard  luck  Sunday.  A  whirlwind  swept  over 
their  ranches  and  did  a  great  amount  of  damage.  On  Menke's 
ranch  the  whirlwind  knocked  down  thirteen  acres  of  hops, 
which  were  growing  upon  wire  trellis  work.  It  is  thought 
that  the  entire  lot  of  hops  will  be  lost,  as  they  would  not  have 
been  ready  for  picking  for  two  days  at  least.  On  the  Cassel- 
man ranch  the  wind  knocked  down  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of 
hops.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Mr.  Casselman  will  be 
able  to  save  about  one-half  of  the  crop  by  propping  up  the  hop 
vines.  A  grower  said  Monday  that  if  the  hops  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  couple  of  days  they  would  be 
ruined.  He  said  that  during  the  night  the  hops  on  the  ground 
would  become  saturated  with  dew,  and  then  when  the  hot 
sun  struck  them  they  would  be  scalded  and  parched. 

fan  Henito. 

Stood  hv  His  Contract — McAuliffe's  hay  baling  crew 
struck  on  him  this  week,  demanding  higher  wages.  The  "old 
soldier"  tackled  a  big  job  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate,  relying 
upon  his  crew  to  stay  with  him.  The  boys  were  not  as  faith- 
ful as  they  might  have  been,  but  Mc  never  struck  his  colors. 
With  his  two  sons  and  a  little  outside  help,  he  is  now  work- 
ing his  way  through  the  last  of  three  immense  stacks.  It 
takes  a  Kentucky  Irishman  to  stick  to  a  bad  bargain. 

San  Bernardino. 

FrdIT  Cuttino.— Fifteen  cutting  sheds  are  in  operation  in 
Highlands,  it  is  said,  and  the  whole  community  has  been 
drained  to  supply  the  demand  for  cutters.  A  number  of 
dryers  have  been  forced  to  scour  the  county  for  men,  and 
even  resort  to  Chinamen  and  Indians  to  save  the  fruit  from 
spoiling.  Several  cutting  machines  are  in  operation— some 
giving  satisfaction  and  some  not.  The  extremely  warm 
weather  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and 
no  doubt  some  will  be  lost  in  spite  of  the  effort  to  save  it.— 
Citrus  Belt. 

Tragedy  Piu  ses.— A  box  of  most  elegant  Tragedy  prunes 
came  into  this  office  Thursday  with  the  compliments  of  An- 
drews Bros.,  who  own  that  splendid  fruit  ranch  in  the  Yuca- 
ipe  valley.  They  were  so  large  that  thirty-two  made  a  layer. 
And  they  were  as  well  flavored  as  large.  The  output  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  from  the  Yucaipe  promises  to  be  very  large  in  a 
few  years  more,  as  new  orchards  are  being  set  out  every  year 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  cherries  and  apples  do  "excel- 
lently well  and  are  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  this  country.— 
Citrograph. 

sun  Diego. 

The  Wilder  Pear.—  George  M.  Hawley  of  El  Cajon  has 
been  shipping  Early  Wilder  pears  to  the  San  Diego  market. 
He  sent  in  forty  fifty-pound  boxes  one  day  this  week. 

Lemons  Lookixc  Well. — R.  H.  Young,  manager  of  the 
County  Fruit  Exchange,  said  to  a  I'nion  reporter  that  the 
situation  is  more  favorable  for  lemon  growers  than  it  has  been 
for  nearly  two  years.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
Congress"  will  "make  the  schedule  one  cent  per  pound  on 
oranges  and  lemons.    Again,  the  hot  weather  all  through  the 


East  has  caused  a  decided  cleanup  of  the  lemon  markets. 
Heretofore  it  has  taken  weeks  to  sell  a  car;  now  buyers 
hardly  wait  until  a  car  arrives  before  they  want  to  close  the 
matter  up,  and  some  f.  o.  b.  sales  at  good  prices  are  being 
made  outside  of  the  Exchange.  For  a  time  growers  were 
criticizing  the  Exchange  rather  severely  for  not  moving  fruit 
faster  and  securing  better  prices.  Conditions  were  such  that 
lemons  simply  would  net  move  and  no  shipper  was  able  to 
make  them  do  so.  Now  they  go  like  hot  cakes.  The  South- 
ern California  Exchange,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  placed  its  best  Eastern  agents  in  strategic  points  and  is 
in  shape  to  secure  the  very  highest  figures.  Cars  are  kept  on 
the  way  all  the  time  and  diverted  to  the  best  markets  from 
day  to  day.  The  returns  being  received  are  excellent :  and 
as  the  weather  East  is  still  exceedingly  hot,  it  is  not  likely 
that  prices  will  recede  for  some  weeks. 

San  Joaquin. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  grape  yield  of  the 
county  has  been  destroyed  by  the  hot  weather  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  hot  winds  of  the  last  week.  The  Tokay  varie- 
ties are  the  heaviest  sufferers,  and  the  grapes,  which  looked 
very  promising  a  few  days  ago,  are  now  shriveled.  On  several 
vineyards  the  vinehopper  is  playing  havoc  with  the  crop. 
The  insect  is  more  numerous  than  ever  known  before.  All 
the  fruit  iu  the  county  is  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  warm 
wind,  but,  in  addition  to  grapes,  apricots  and  plums  are  the 
most  badly  damaged.— Stockton  dispatch,  July  19. 

The  Melon  Crop.  — Lodi's  famous  watermelons  have  been 
in  the  market  at  an  unusually  early  date  this  season— before 
July  4th.  From  the  very  first  supply  the  melons  have  been 
larger  than  has  been  usual  for  the  first  crop.  The  flavor  of 
fully  ripe  ones,  too,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old-time  delieious- 
ness.  Shipping  has  begun.  Thursday  a  carload  went  out  and 
yesterday  another  was  shipped.  The  early  opening  of  the 
shipping  season  gives  promise  of  a  large  crop,  but  will  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices  at  an  early  date.  As  regards  acre- 
age, it  is  estimated  that  about  the  usual  amount  has  been 
planted.  A  somewhat  curious  fact  has  been  developed  during 
the  last  few  seasons,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  large  dark  green  and  striped 
melons  raised.  Formerly  only  what  is  known  as  the  Lodi 
melon  was  grown  in  this  neighborhood,  but  now  the  other  is 
making  a  strong  bid  for  recognition.— Sentinel. 

Fire. — A  tule  fire  west  of  Lodi  has  created  much  excite- 
ment and  consternation  among  farmers  in  that  region.  It  has 
been  burning  since  Sunday.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain  in 
the  stack  has  been  burned  and  considerable  hay  destroyed. 
In  addition  to  the  stubble  and  tule  grass  burning  the  ground 
itself  is  on  fire.  It  is  of  a  peat-like  formation  and  burns  to 
ashes  through  the  water.  Ditches  have  been  opened  in  an 
attempt  to  flood  the  burning  ground,  and  meu  are  working  to 
dig  a  ditch  to  water  in  order  to  surround  the  fire.  The  water 
is  only  five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  loss  so  far  has  been 
mainly  on  the  Maul  and  Fitzgerald  ranches. 

Souoma. 

Grape  Contracts. — We  were  informed  by  a  gentleman 
from  Windsor  that  a  number  of  grape  contracts  have  been 
made  there  to  run  for  three  years  upon  the  following  terms: 
16  cash  and  $1  a  ton  for  every  cent  per  gallon  received  above 
that  sum  for  wine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Winemakers' 
Corporation  will  succeed  in  controlling  the  grape  market  this 
fall,  for  on  that  depends  the  price  of  wine. 

Good  Grape  Crop.— W.  A.  Thompson  of  Sonoma  mountain 
was  in  Santa  Rosa  recently.  He  has  a  very  fine  mountain 
ranch.  He  has  about  eight  acres  in  resistant  vines  on  Ri- 
paria  roots,  which  have  this  year  a  very  large  crop  of  grapes. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  grape  culturist  of  great  experience.  His 
opinion  upon  any  subject  connected  with  viticulture  is  valu- 
able. He  most  decidedly  prefers  the  Riparia  vines  as  re- 
sistants  to  either  the  Rupestris  or  Lenoir,  at  least  upon  his 
land,  which  is  perhaps  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  Sonoma 
valley.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

The  Grape  Growers — An  agreement  was  entered  into  on 
Saturday  between  the  Winemakers'  Corporation  and  many 
growers  on  the  basis  of  15  a  ton  cash  for  grapes,  and  $1  a  ton 
additional  for  every  cent  per  gallon  received  for  the  wine 
made  by  the  Corporation.  When  sold  the  proceeds  of  sales  to 
be  pro-rated,  monthly,  to  grape  growers,  and  it  is  provided  in 
the  contract  that  all  the  wine  must  be  sold  before  the  1st  of 
September  next  following  the  vintage.  If  sold  in  thirty  days 
payments  would  be  at  once,  and  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  be  delayed  bevond  September.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
grape  growers  of  Windsor  agreed  to  this,  and  probably  as 
many  on  Saturday  last  in  Healdsburg.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
the  grape  growers  and  wine  m  irket  can  be  saved  from  the 
wreckers  who  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  break  it  down. 
The  provisions  of  the  contract  are  that  all  grapes  must  be 
sound  and  test  not  less  than  twenty-two  degrees  saccharine  — 
50  cents  per  ton  will  be  deducted  for  every  degree  of  saccha- 
rine down  to  eighteen  degrees  by  test.  Grapes  testing  below 
eighteeu.  if  any,  will  be  subject  to  private  agreement  as  to 
price.  This  test  clause  will  amount  to  little  this  season,  as, 
owing  to  the  long,  hot,  summer,  all  grapes  permitted  to  ripen 
will  probably  test  over  twenty-two  degrees.  The  grower  is 
given  the  right  in  the  contract  to  cancel  the  agreement  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  August,  1897.  The  Winemakers'  Cor- 
poration agree  to  make  the  grapes  into  wine  and  safelv  store 
and  keep  the  same  fully  insured  at  the  cost  of  said  Corpora- 
tion. The  wine  from  vineyards  will  not  be  kept  separate,  and 
the  money  received  from  time  to  time  on  sales  will  be  re- 
served and  paid  out,  pro  rata,  in  the  proportion  each  person's 
delivery  of  grapes  may  be  to  the  sum  received.  These  are 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  contract  made  with  growers, 
and  they  seem  to  be  very  liberal  to  the  grape  growers. 

Hill  Fires. — Another  large  forest  fire  has  broken  out  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Sonoma.  About  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morn- 
ing a  small  column  of  smoke  was  noticed  rising  from  near  the 
top  of  Sonoma  mountain,  between  Sonoma  and  Petaluma.  By 
noon  a  large  grass  and  timber  fire  was  sweeping  over  the 
country.  The  side  of  the  mountain  in  plain  sight  from  town, 
about  four  miles  distant,  looks  like  one  wall  of  fire.  The  prin- 
cipal damage  so  far  is  to  pastures  and  to  wood  and  fences. 

Stanislaus. 

Beware  09  Horse  thieves. — A  gang  of  horse-thieves  are 
certainly  operating  on  the  West  Side.  We  mentioned  last 
week  that  many  complaintsof  missing  stock  were  being  made, 
and  that  among  the  sufferers  A.  J.  Worthington  was  credited 
with  the  loss  of  four  valuable  animals.  Sunday  night  of  last 
week  two  mules  and  a  buggy  horse  were  stolen  from  John 
Crow's  barn  at  Crow's  Landing  and  Mr.  Crow  offers  a  reward 
of  £50  for  recovery.  Two  mules  are  missing  from  the  Kilburn 
ranch  and  t2fi  is  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  animals.  In 
addition  $35  is  offered  by  Klehn  &  Kilburn  for  the  recovery  of 
two  5-year-old  Norman  mares  and  one  black  mare.  Other 
farmers  report  the  loss  of  one  or  two  head  each,  the  missing 
stock  aggregating  a  considerable  number.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Sheriff  Purvis  to  make  a  record  by  running  down 
the  thieves  and  recovering  the  stock— an  achievement,  that 
would  stand  him  well  in  hand  about  next  nomination  or  elec- 
tion time.— Modesto  Herald. 

Tulare. 

A  Foxtail.— George  Francis  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  white 
stuff  from  the  left  side  of  a  horse's  head  yesterday  that  ex- 
plains why  bumps  of  that  kind  are  frequently  seen  on  horses. 
About  three  or  four  months  ago  one  of  his  horses  began  to 


swell  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  yesterday  he  concluded  to 
find  out  the  cause.  He  cut  the  bump  off  and  found  a  white 
substance  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  the  center  of  which 
were  several  foxtails.  He  says  the  horse  is  doing  all  right, 
and  as  he  has  another  horse  afllicted  in  a  like  manner  he  will 
operate  on  him  the  same  way.— Tulare  Times. 

A  Suggestion  for  Wheat  Farmers.  -C.  M.  Hatch  reports 
a  little  experience  in  wheat  growing  which  will  prove  of 
interest  and  may  be  of  benefit  to  others,  says  the  Tuiarc 
Roototor.  He  plowed  up  a  piece  of  alfalfa  ground,  13  94  acres, 
measured,  which  he  seeded  just  before  the  first  of  February. 
It  was  irrigated  with  the  first  water  which  came  down  in 
April.  He  has  harvested  the  crop  on  this  piece  and  had  'J4 1 
sacks  of  Sonora  wheat.  As  there  was  some  of  it  lodged  so 
that  a  machine  could  not  take  it  up  there  was  more  grain 

1  than  was  measured,  probably  three  or  four  sacks  per  acre. 
This  was  no  loss,  however,  as  the  hogs  were  turned  in  and 
they  harvested  what  was  left  by  the  machine.  Now,  where 
the  object  lesson  comes  in  is  by  comparison  with  another 

|  piece  of  land  just  as  good,  but  which  had  been  cropped  right 

1  along  without  a  rest  by  being  put  in  alfalfa.  Of  this  he  had 
'.25  acres  and  the  crop  was  909  sacks.  This  piece  was  seeded 
in  December.  As  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
land,  the  difference  in  the  yield  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
difference  in   treatment     The  moral  is  that  an  occasional 

\  change  to  alfalfa  is  a  good  thing. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  California  Section  Climate  and  Crop  Service  Bulletin, 
San  Francisco  Ofttce.  VV.  H.  Mammon.  Director:  Alexander 
McAdik,  Asst.  Direct  >r.    For  week  ending  July  in. 
The  week  has  been  narked  by  generally  warmer  weather.    In  the 
great  valleys  Of  California,  especially  the  Sacramento  valley,  the 
temperature  has  averaged  5°  ahove  the  normal.    The  absence  of 
rain  lias  permitted  drying  and  curing,  hut  near  the  end  of  the  week 
j  high  northerly  winds  prevailed  In  the  valleys,  and  there  are  ocra 
siuoal  reports  of  damage  done  thereby.    No  rain  fell  durinz  the 
week,  which  is  the  normal  comitlon  at  all  stations  for  the  week. 
Extreme  North. 
SlsKivor  (Yreka).— Weather  very  warm.    Harvesting  progress- 
ing.   Most  of  grain  ready  to  cut.    (Montague)— Weath-jr  favorable. 
!  Harvesting  wheat  and  barley. 

Sacramento  Valley. 
Shasta  (Anderson!.— Severe  norther  damaged  pears.    Fruit  do- 
ing well:  ripening  slowly. 

Tehama     (Corning). —  Wheat    harvesting:     barley  harvested. 
Peaches  and  pears  doing  well,   Grapes  heavy  crop    (Red  Bluffi  — 
Hot  norther  has  shelled  out  some  wheat  and  damaged  considerable 
fruit.   Grain  harvest  soon  over. 
Oot.rsA  iGrand  Island).— Wheat  yielding  Uvc  to  seven  sacks  per 
I  acre;  barley  seven  to  ten. 

Yuba  ( Marysville)  — Hot  weather  forcing  fruit.  Peaches  show- 
defects.    Wheat  good  and  plump;  yield  better. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— Weather  favorable  for  fruit.  (Colfax)— 
Hot  weather  scorched  Toktys,  but  not  seriously.   Other  fruit  do- 
|  ing  well. 

El.  Dorado  (Placerville).— End  of  week  favorable  for  fruit. 
Grape  crop  large. 

Butte  (Chico).— Severe  norther  shelled  ripe  wheat  and  caused 
1  some  fruit  to  drop.    Harvesting  half  over. 

Glen  |  Willows).— Two  days  strong  northir  damaged  grain  some- 
what. 

Sacramento  | Antelope).— Grain  harvest    half  over.  (Gain- 
Wheat  harvest  progressing;  yield  four  sacks  to  th?  acre.  (Grange- 
vale)— Very  hot.    Early  Crawford  peaches  ripening.    Tokay  grapes 
sun-burned;  only  half  crop. 
Yolo  (Guiuda).— Norther  damaged  Tokay  and  Muscat  grapes, 
|  also  late  peaches. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Heavy  norther:  no  damage.  Apricots  all 
picked;  crop  large.  (Vacavllle)— Norther  caused  plums,  prunes, 
peaches  and  pjars  to  drop.   Great  damage  to  pears. 

San  •loaquiu  Valley, 
t    Calaveras  (Mil'on).— Harvesting;  grain   good  quality;  light 
|  ijuantity. 

San  Joaquin  (New  H ipe).— Harvesting  progressing.  Drying 
apricots;  potatoes  and  beans  doing  w-?ll.  (Stocktoni—  Grain  har- 
vest over:  summer-fallow  wheat  turning  out  well:  winter-sown 
poor.   Table  granes  damaged  by  hot  weather. 

Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Harvest  nearly  over;  fruit  drying; 
grapes  ant  pears  good.  (Newman)— Apricots  all  dried.  Grapes 
j  look  well.    Half  of  grain  under  cover. 

Merced  (Merced).— Hot  weather.  Early  peaches  and  olums,  also 
grapes,  ripenieg  fast :  yield  good,  melons  ripening:  good  crop. 

Fresno  (Auberry).— Very  warm  with  scorching  winds.  (Eastonl— 
|  Weather  very  hot ;'  grapes  sunburning;  prunes,  big  crop.  (Fresno)— 
Very  warm;  fruit  maturing  well.  (Fireiaugh)— Peaches  ripening 
fast.  Barley  all  sacked:  wheat  harvested.  (Huron)— Harvesting 
over. 

KlHGs  ( Armonai.— Harvesting  over  Fruit  picking  and  drying  on. 
Crop  large.  (Hanford)— Warm,  but  no  damage.  Grain  harvested. 
Fruit  crops  above  average 

Tolare  (Porterville).— Weather  favorable  for  fruit.  (Tulare)— 
Drying  fruit.   Harvest  progressing  finely. 

ICbhn  (Bakerstleld).— Weather  favorable  for  ripening  fruits, 
melons,  etc.   Grain  and  hay  harvesting. 

Coast  and  Kay  Sections. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Weather  favorable.  Small  fruits  excellent 
in  quality  and  abundant.  Large  fruits  except  peaches  doing  well. 
Corn  splendid.    Hay  and  clovvr  on  marsh  lands  unusually  heavy. 

Mendocino  (Porno).— Weather  too  hot.  Fruit  ripening:  good 
quality.  , 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa).— Prunes  dropping  badly  owing  to  hot 
weather.  <  irapes  and  hops  doing  well.  iSonoma)— Tokays  damaged 
by  hot  weather.  Extreme  heat  of  Sunday  and  Monday  caused  ap- 
ples to  drop.  ,  . 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Hot  weather  has  brought  late  grain  forward 
rapidly.  Haying  over;  short  crop.  Pears,  prunes  and  plumes  full 
crop.   Off  year  for  apples. 

NAPA  (Calistoga)  —  Dry  anil  hot  weather  injured  grapes  somewhat 
Harvesting  nearly  over.'  (Napa)— Peaches,  plumes,  apricots,  pears 
doing  well.    Hot  weather  has  burnt  grapes  some.    Grain  threshing. 

Alameda  (Livermorei  —  Grapes  slightly  damaged.  Hay  two 
thirds  last  year's  crop.  Fruits  rioening  fast ;  fair  yield.  Beets  do- 
ing well.  Some  orchardists  smudging  day  and  night  account  of 
ladybugs.  (Niles)— Hot  weather  ripening  apricots  fast.  (San  Jose)— 
Favorable  weather.  Immense  crop  of  apricot  s  nearly  dried.  Prune 
dropping  of  last  week  confined  to  non-irrigated  lands.  (San 
Leandroi— Digging  potatoes,  picking  apricots,  harvesting  hay. 
Garden  truck  looks  well.   Cherry  plums  fine. 

San  Mateo  (Menlo).— Picking  fruit  and  threshing;  wheat  yields 
SO  sacks  per  acre. 

Santa  CLARA  (Campbell).— Hot,  dry  weather  causes  prunes  to 
I  drop  badly.  Apricot  drying  has  begun.  (G ilroy)— Fruit  doing  well. 
I  Apricots  drying.  Threshing. 

Santa  I  RUZ  (Santa  Cru/.L— Good  outlook  for  fruit. 

Monterey  (Kings  City).— Very  hot.  Grain  and  fruit  ripening 
fust.  Threshing  half  over.  (Salinas)— Harvesting  half  over.  Pota- 
toes ripening  fast.    Beets  looking  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— Beginning  of  week  too  hot 
except  for  bottom  hunt  crops.    Fruit  doing  well     Grapes  tine.  (Sim 
Miguel)— Warm.    Heavy  threshing  now  on.    Fruit  doing  well. 
Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Barbara)— Warm  Apricots  doing  well, 
also  grain  and  walnuts.  (Surf —Cut  ting  and  harvesting  grain  and 
mustard.    Fruit  doing  well. 

Ventura  iSanta  Paula).— Walnitis  three-quarter  crop,  large  size. 
Honey  men  busy,  large  crop.  (Ventura)— U.dm  sacks  new  barley 
s  >ld  this  week.  Drying  apricots  Prime  crop  almost  a  failure.  High- 
est temperature 

Los  Angeles  (Bnrbank)— Fruit  ripening  fast.  Watermelons  ready 
to  ship.  (Duarte)  —  Apricots  ripening  rapidly.  Peaches  and  prunes 
late.  Hay  and  barley  bring  stored  (Los  Angeles)— Cloudy  morn- 
ings, warin  days.  Fruit  ripening  fast.  Drying  and  canning  con- 
tinue. Sugar  factories  busy.  (Palmdalet— Prune  crop  heavy;  al- 
monds line.  (San  Fernando)— Warm.  Apricots  and  peaches  ripen- 
ing fast.    Grape  and  honey  crop  good. 

Orange  (Tustiu)— Th  eshing  wheat  and  barley.    Drying  apricots. 

•-an  Bernardino  (Redlauds)— Diyers  busy,  weather  warm.  Pack- 
ing dried  fruit.  (Riverside)— Very  warm.  Apricots  ripening  fast, 
peaches  forced.   Threshers  busy ;  oranges  doing  well. 

San  Diego  (  Escondido)— Fruit  ripening  fast.  Weather  favorable 
for  drying.  (Poway )— Warm  days,  fogless  nights,  checking  honey 
production. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  California  Vinehopper. 


VlNKHOPPEK. 


We  gave  last  week  the  first  portion  of  a  Univer- 
sity bulletin  by  Prof.  Woodworth  on  the  vinehopper, 
describing  the  life  history  of  the  insects  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  discussion  of  this  very 
grievous  and  widely  spread  insect  continues  with  an 
account  of  various  remedies. 

Sheeping  the  Vineyard.— -This  is  one  of  the  favorite 
remedies  and  is  depended  on  more  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  ought  to  work  than  because  any  one 
has  ever  had  good  results.  There  is  a  natural  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year  with  this  as  well  as  with  all 
other  insects,  and  as  one  is  most  likely  to  try  a  rem- 
edy of  any  kind  during  or  just  after  a  bad  season,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  is  considerable  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  good  results  follow  sheeping.  No 
one  who  has  carefully  compared  adjacent  vineyards 
where  sheeping  and  not  sheeping  have  been  em- 
ployed will  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  fields.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  turning  sheep  in  the  vine- 
yard to  eat  off  the  leaves  ;  but  as  far  as  its  effects 
in  reducing  the  numbers  of  leafhoppers,  there  is  not 
one  particle  of  reliable  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
theories  for  sheeping  are  many,  but  all  untenable. 
Some  hope  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young,  and  this 
in  a  measure  they  do  accomplish  ;  but  they  do  not 
realize  the  fact  that,  if  left  alone,  all  of  these  would 
die  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  only  ones  des- 
tined to  pass  the  winter  are  the  adults,  which  the 
sheep  do  not  destroy  but  cause  to  take  wing. 

Others  have  the  idea  that  by  feeding  the  leaves 
the  insects  will  be  unable  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
pass  the  winter,  whereas,  to  destroy  their  wintering 
place,  it  would  be  more  effectual  to  let  the  vineyard 
alone  and  to  cause  the  sheep  to  browse  off  all  the 
citrus  and  other  evergreen  trees,  and  all  the  grass 
and  weeds  along  the  ditches — indeed,  to  make  the 
whole  country  bare  and  to  keep  it  so  all  winter. 
One  would  starve  the  sheep  to  death  before  he  would 
the  bugs,  and  in  every  respect  the  method  is  impos- 
sible and  ridiculous.  Again,  others  think  that  the 
sheep  would  crush  those  in  the  ground.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  there  are  none  in  the  ground,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  would  be  crushed  if  they 
were  there."  The  only  places  that  are  beaten  hard 
by  sheep  are  the  paths  they  follow  and  the  place 
they  sleep  at  night.  A  few  may  be  crushed  on  the 
surface,  but  a  hopper  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet  of  sheep  could  not 
withstand  the  winter.  • 

Destroying  the  Leaves. — Many  farmers  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  gathering  and  burning  the  leaves,  or 
of  plowing  a  furrow  and  raking  them  in  and  burying 
them.  The  reasoning  is  about  the  same  as  that  in 
favor  of  sheeping.  Farmers  are  not  alone  in  this 
matter,  for  entomologists  everywhere  have  repeat- 
edly advised  such  a  cleaning  up  to  destroy  what 
were,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be,  hibernating 
places.  These  recommendations  appear  in  practi- 
cally every  book  treating  on  remedies  for  insects, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  even  in  cold  climates,  where 
insects  do  hibernate,  there  has  never  been  a  single 
reliable  experiment  on  an  insect  of  any  kind  that 
substantiates  this  method's  claim  to  practical  util- 
ity. We  do  not  mean  that  no  experiments  have 
been  tried,  but  that  not  only  have  no  economic  re- 
sults been  produced,  but  all  results  have  been  either 
negative  or  unreliable.  In  our  climate,  with  hardly 
any  true  hibernation  and  an  insect  that  does  not 
hibernate,  this  method  can  only  be  futile  of  results. 

Plowing  and  Rolling. — This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
winter,  after  pruning,  or  in  the  spring,  before  the 
growth  is  far  advanced.  By  the  time  the  pruning  is 
through  with  there  will  be  very  few  of  the  hoppers 
in  the  vineyard  that  are  vigorous  enough  to  get 
away,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  those  that  still  re- 
main include  many  that  would  be  likely  to  pass  the 
winter  successfully.  The  general  idea  of  winter 
plowing  and  rolling  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  insects  are  in  the  ground  and  could  be  reached 
by  such  methods.    In  the  spring,  after  the  hoppers 


have  attacked  the  vines,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  to 
jar  the  insects  onto  the  ground  in  the  morning,  when 
they  will  not  attempt  to  return  to  the  vine,  and  turn 
them  in  with  plow,  disk,  or  cultivator,  or  harrow, 
and  sometimes  follow  with  a  crusher  or  roller  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  some  of  the  in- 
sects, perhaps  quite  a  good  proportion,  will  be 
destroyed.  We  do  not  think  that  the  results  at- 
tained will  in  any  way  justify  the  expense,  and  the 
method  can  only  be  applied  during  the  night  or  on  a 
cool  morning.  Unless  the  cultivation  is  necessary 
in  itself,  it  could  not  be  thought  of  as  a  remedy  for 
the  hopper.  There  may  be  opportunity  for  employ- 
ing it  economically,  however,  but  alone  it  can  never 
be  effectual,  as  it  can  only  be  used  early  in  the 
spring. 

Winter  Spraying. — This  luxury  has  often  been  in- 
dulged in  with  endless  variation  as  to  detail.  Often 
the  bark  has  been  carefully  stripped  off  the  stumps 
before  the  spray  was  applied.  Almost  every  kind 
of  spray  has  been  tried  and,  of  course,  never  with 
brilliant  results.  Often  the  farmer  will  say  that  he 
thinks  it  did  some  good,  but  none  think  that  it  has 
paid  for  the  trouble.  The  fact  is  that  it  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  hoppers,  and,  as  far  as  the 
hopper  is  concerned,  all  the  money  spent  in  this  way 
is  wasted. 

Summer  Spraying. — While  winter  spraying  is  the 
most  useless  thing  that  can  be  done,  spraying  in  the 
summer,  when  there  is  something  in  the  vines  to 
kill,  is  an  effectual  process.  All  that  can  be  said 
against  it  is  the  difficulty  and  cost.  Indeed,  this  is 
so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  really  practicable. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  effectiveness  and 
practicability.  Nothing  is  practical  unless  it  pays. 
When  it  is  said  that  spraying  is  effectual,  the  state- 
ment should  be  modified  to  this  extent.  The  insect 
is  so  active  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  many 
from  escaping,  and  they  are  so  difficult  to  wet  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  strong  and  penetrating 
wash,  like  the  kerosene  emulsion,  to  get  even  fair 
results.  In  the  spring  it  is  quite  easy  to  spray,  as 
the  material  used  can  be  taken  through  the  fields  on 
a  truck,  but  as  soon  as  the  vines  cover  the  ground 
it  becomes  another  matter.  Then  the  use  of  knap- 
sack sprayers  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  apply  a 
spray.  The  necessity  of  spraying  from  below  in- 
creases the  difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  treat- 
ment. The  only  spraying  that  does  any  good  is  one 
that  will  kill.  It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  to 
make  the  vines  distasteful  to  the  hopper  and  so 
make  it  starve  to  death.  Many  things  have  been 
tried  for  this  purpose,  but  nothing  has  ever  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  found  to  do  it  with  this 
insect  or  any  other. 

Jarring. — Jarring  is  one  of  the  commonest  reme- 


notch  is  made  in  the  edge  opposite  the  handle.  Two 
men  proceed  up  a  row  of  vines,  placing  the  scoops 


dies  tried  in  the  spring,  and  under  some  conditions  it 
is  one  of  the  best.    The  sketch  (Fig.  1)  given  here- 


FlG.  1. 


with  is  one  that  has  been  used 
ferent  kind  of  insect,  and  has 
European  authors  for  their 
related  to  our  insect,  but  has 
enough  to  really  need 
tin  funnel  with  a  notch 


in  Europe  for  a  dif- 
been  recommended  by 
vinehopper,  which  is 
never  been  abundant 
a  remedy.    It  consists  of  a 
to  enable  it  to  be  held  under 


a  vine  and  a  cloth  bag  tied  to  the  botom  to  hold  the 
hoppers.    In  the  next  sketch  (Fig.  2)  is  shown  a 


Pig.  3. 

below  the  vine,  and  one  of  them  jars  the  vine  with 
a  stick. 

The  success  of  jarring  will  depend  on  preventing 
the  hoppers  escaping  from  the  scoops,  and  can  only 
be  used  when  the  hoppers  will  fall  well.  It  likewise 
cannot  be  used  after  the  vines  attain  considerable 
size ;  therefore,  this  method  alone  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  however  well  it  may  work  in  the  spring. 

The  Hopper  Dozer. — Great  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  designing  of  hopper  dozers.  By  this 
term  is  meant  any  contrivance  against  which  the 
insects  may  be  made  to  leap  or  fall  and  which  will 
cause  their  death.  Generally  they  are  coated  with 
a  sticky  substance  on  the  principle  of  a  fly  paper. 
Many  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  the  scoops 
for  jarring,  but  where  tried  have  generally  been  re- 
placed by  the  scoop  without  the  sticking  mixture. 
Others  which  work  very  well  have  been  shaped  like 
a  bell  jar.  This  kind  can  only  be  used  during  the 
hotter  part  of  still  days,  while  the  insects  fly  well. 
Both  of  these  forms  are  only  intended  for  use  in  the 
spring  while  the  vines  are  small,  and  the  latter  only 
on  short-pruned  varieties.  They  both  are  trouble- 
some to  recharge  with  the  sticking  mixture,  and 
probably  have  been  discarded  in  every  case  after  the 
first  trial. 

There  is  another  form  that  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  Eastern  States  on  a  small  scale,  and 
which  promises  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  for  use 
here  than  any  kind  as  yet  tried  in  the  State.  It 
consists  simply  in  a  plain  palm  leaf  fan.  The  idea  is 
to  have  a  can  of  sticking  mixture  large  enough  to 
dip  the  fan  into,  and,  arming  each  man  with  a  stick 
with  which  to  jar  the  vines  and  a  fan  to  catch  the 
insects  with,  have  them  go  rapidly  through  the  vine- 
yard from  vine  to  vine.  In  the  morning,  while  they 
drop,  it  may  be  well  to  work  the  men  in  pairs,  thus  : 
Give  one  man  two  fans  and  the  other  a  fan  and  a 
stick.  When  they  come  to  a  vine  the  three  fans 
will  be  held  below  the  vine,  touching  the  trunk  and 
overlapping  each  other.  The  vine  is  then  jarred 
and  the  insects  caught.  As  the  day  gets  warmer 
and  some  of  the  insects  fly,  those  that  drop  are  first 
caught  and  then  the  fans  at  once  swung,  catching 
those  in  the  air.  After  they  cease  to  drop  the  men 
can  work  independently,  though  even  then  it  may 
be  well  to  continue  to  work  in  pairs.  The  sticking 
mixture  may  be  kept  at  the  end  of  the  rows.  This 
method  is  applicable  all  summer,  but  even  this  can 
only  be  used  for  hoppers  on  the  wing  after  the  vines 
are  large. 

The  Net. — The  use  of  the  insect  net  has  not  been 
seriously  thought  of  as  a  means  of  combating  this 
insect  on  a  large  scale  until  this  year,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware.  Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
will  prove  thoroughly  practical.  The  form  of  net 
that  we  prefer  is  made  as  follows  :  For  a  net  1  foot 
in  diameter  take  a  piece  of  wire  40  inches  long,  bend 
about  Is  inches  of  each  end  at  right  angles,  and 
then  bend  the  whole  wire  into  a  hoop,  bringing  the 
bent  ends  parallel.  Make  a  tin  ferrule  about  6 
inches  long,  increasing  from  i  to  about  4  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  larger  end.  Solder  the  ends  of 
the  hoop  into  the  smaller  end  and  the  end  is  com- 
plete. The  ferrule  serves  as  a  handle,  or,  when  a 
longer  handle  is  needed,  a  stick  may  be  inserted  into 
it.  The  bag  of  the  net  is  made  of  a  yard  of  cheese 
cloth.  Fold  the  cloth  so  as  to  bring  the  selvages  of 
one  side  together  and  sew  along  the  selvage.  This 
will  make  a  conical  bag.  Now  trim  the  cloth  so  that 
the  edge  is  everywhere  a  half  yard  from  the  point 
of  the  bag.  Gather  the  edge  of  the  bag  on  the  hoop, 
making  a  hem,  and  the  npt  is  complete.    Fig.  4,  a 


Fig.  2. 

modification  which  differs  in  the  addition  of  a  conical 
tin  handle,  in  which  may  be  inserted  a  short  stick  if 
it  is  desired  to  increase  its  length.  About  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter  will  be  found  a  convenient 
size.    Any  tinner  can  readily  make  the  funnel. 

In  the  work  in  this  State  the  favorite  form  has 
been  something  like  a  large  scoop.  It  is  generally 
made  broad,  with  a  notch  in  the  edge,  and  one  held 
on  each  side  of  the  vine  while  it  is  jarred,  and  the 
insects  that  fall  on  the  scoop  are,  from  time  to  time 
as  they  accumulate,  poured  into  a  vessel  containing 
water  and  a  little  kerosene.  The  accompanying 
sketch  (Fig.  3)  gives  a  style  of  these  scoops  made  of 
a  single  piece  of  tin.  A  part  of  one  edge  is  so  bent 
as  to  fit  a  handle.    The  corners  are  rounded  and  a 


net  having  a  diameter  of  1]  feet,  may  be  found  more 
useful,  in  which  case  a  wire  about  60  inches  long, 
and  4  feet  of  cheese  cloth,  will  be  needed,  but  other- 
wise it  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

In  using  the  net  one  first  jars  the  vine,  and,  as 
the  insects  fly,  a  few  strokes  with  the  net  will  catch 
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the  great  majority  of  them,  if  skillfully  done.  With 
a  net  of  this  shape  the  insects  will  all  accumulate  in 
the  tip  and  can  be  quickly  crushed  to  death  with  the 
hand  or  emptied  into  water  and  kerosene  if  desired. 
The  practicability  of  the  method  will  depend  on  the 
skill  of  the  workmen,  but  the  skill  is  easily  acquired 
and  most  every  one  will  get  the  idea  at  once.  The 
nets  could  be  used  early  in  the  morning  in  the  same 
way  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  fan  hopper  dozer. 
The  net  is  equally  as  rapid  as  the  fan,  does  not  re- 
quire the  sticking  mixture,  and  is  therefore  prefer- 
able, though  it  may  require  more  skill  in  handling 
and  therefore  with  some  men  be  less  satisfactory. 
Like  the  fan  method,  the  net  may  be  used  all  sum- 
mer. The  two  comprise  the  only  methods  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  spraying)  which  are  at  all  prac- 
ticable for  summer  use,  at  least  with  the  Californian 
methods  of  culture. 

TREATMENT. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  remedies  avail- 
able for  treating  the  vinehopper.  There  yet  remain 
to  be  discussed  the  theories  and  program  of  treat- 
ment. Almost  every  kind  of  remedy  that  has  been 
suggested  for  destroying  insects  has  been  tried  for 
the  leafhopper  without  sufficient  success  to  justify 
its  continuance,  and  either  we  must  wait  for  some 
brilliant  discovery  and  in  the  meantime  allow  the  in- 
sect to  be  uncontrollable,  or  we  must  radically 
change  our  theory  of  treatment.  In  all  the  experi- 
ments in  this  State  the  idea  has  been  to  destroy  the 
insect  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  to  depend  on  that 
for  the  protection  of  the  crop  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  desire  has  been  to  exterminate  the 
insects  or  approach  that  result  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  has  proven  impracticable.  It  seems 
about  time  to  stop  the  war  of  extermination  and 
turn  our  attention  to  another  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  gives  more  reason  to  hope  for  success. 

The  new  theory  of  treatment  that  is  proposed  is 
based  on  the  fact,  observed  by  all,  that  a  small  or 
even  considerable  number  of  hoppers  do  not  appre- 
ciably injure  the  crop.  Of  this  fact  every  grower  in 
the  State  can  bear  witness.  Good  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced in  spite  of  the  hoppers,  and  it  is  only  their 
excessive  numbers  that  are  injurious.  The  problem 
can  be  reduced,  then,  to  this  question  :  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  numbers  in  a  field  below  the 
danger  mark  ?  It  must  be  possible  to  do  so  at  any 
time  and  at  a  small  expense.  The  question  then 
arises  :  What  is  the  danger  point  ?  This  cannot  be 
definitely  answered,  but  observations  during  years 
when  there  is  the  greatest  loss,  and  during  those  in 
which  the  loss  is  trifling,  leads  us  to  believe  that  if 
the  number  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent  in  the 
worst  years  the  injury  would  be  avoided.  If  it  is 
true  that  such  a  reduction  would  prevent  injury,  the 
question  is  :  Can  50  per  cent  of  the  insects  be 
cheaply  destroyed  ? 

According  to  the  best  estimate  we  could  make,  by 
actual  trial  in  the  field,  of  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the 
net  in  the  spring,  it  appeared  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  that  could  be  destroyed — nearer  90 
per  cent,  and  this,  too,  while  working  at  a  rate  of 
five  acres  a  day.  About  half  of  a  gang  of  men- 
green  hands  at  the  business,  part  white  and  part 
Chinese — did  almost  as  well  as  one  skilled  with  the 
net.  At  the  rate  of  wages  they  were  getting  the 
cost  per  acre  would  be  between  15  and  20  cents. 
This  makes  it  a  wonderfully  cheap  process.  If  it 
cost  twice  as  much,  and  had  to  be  done  a  dozen  times 
in  a  year,  it  would  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  the 
loss  to  a  crop  in  a  bad  year.  It  seems  to  have  been 
proven  by  actual  test  that  a  good  percentage  of  the 
hoppers  can  be  taken  and  killed  by  the  use  of  the 
net  and  at  a  cost  per  acre  that  is  nominal.  There 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  vineyardist  can 
develop  a  judgment  that  is  to  be  depended  on  as  to 
when  the  insects  are  approaching  the  danger  point, 
and  to  set  the  nets  going.  According  to  this  theory 
of  treatment,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  the  net  or  the  palm 
leaf  fan  is  the  means  giving  the  greatest  promise. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Notes  of  the  Opening  of  the  Factory 
Campaign. 

Another  beet  season  has  begun,  and  already  the 
beet  analyses  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree  how  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  hereabouts,  says  the 
Anaheim  Gazette,  conspire  to  make  of  this  valley  the 
ideal  home  of  the  sugar  beet.  The  sugar  tests  so  far 
this  year  are  higher  than  ever,  many  of  them  made 
the  first  day  attaining  the  astonishing  percentage  of 
20  saccharine.  The  beets  are  of  good  size  as  well, 
which  will  bring  the  tonnage  up  to  a  good  figure — 
for  saccharine  in  beets  without  tonnage  brings  the 
farmer  but  very  few  dollars  on  pay  day.  Starting 
with  a  basic  price  of  $3.25  per  ton  for  beets  of  12 
saccharine,  and  with  an  ascending  scale  of  25  cents 
additional  per  ton  for  each  percentage  of  saccharine 
over  12,  beets  of  20  per  cent  saccharine  will  thus  be 
worth  $5.25  per  ton.  If  the  product  be  ten  tons  per 
acre,  the  return,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  remunera- 
tive.   While  it  is  true  that  beets  of  20  saccharine 


|  hardly  go  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  yet  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  patches  that  will  exceed  that  in  mone- 
tary return  to  the  farmer.  There  will  be  many  fields 
that  will  produce  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre  of  16  to  18  per  cent  beets.  This  is  the  kind  of 
beets  to  raise,  and  of  these  the  harvest  will  show  our 
farmers  to  be  possessed  of  a  widespread  area.  The 
season  will  last  five  months,  and  will  probably  be  the 
longest  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  in  the  history 
of  beet  culture.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
we  have  the  beet  country  par  excellence  of  the  world, 
and  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  First  Beets  at  Anaheim. —  The  beet  season  for 
1897  began  on  Monday,  when  J.  A.  Long  drove  in 
with  the  first  load  for  the  season  of  1897.  Apart 
from  the  credit  of  being  the  first  load  of  the  season, 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  saccharine 
qualities  of  the  beets,  for  the  polariscopic  test 
showed  them  to  contain  18.4  per  cent.  Mr.  Loomis: 
beets,  which  were  the  second  load  tested,  went  this 
somewhat  better,  the  polariscope  showing  them  to 
contain  19.9  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Jessup's  beets  ex- 
ceeded both  with  a  test  of  20.1  percent.  Many 
samples  of  beets  were  brought  in  from  Buena  Park, 
all  of  them  going  very  high,  Mr.  Goodwin's  polariz- 
ing 20  per  cent,  and  others  nearly  as  high.  Mr. 
Steinke's  beets,  raised  on  the  Carrol  place  west  of 
town,  yesterday  polarized  23.4  per  cent.  This  is 
the  highest  test  so  far. 

The  Alamitos  Factory. — The  Alamitos  factory  has 
started  up,  and  the  beet  fields  have  taken  on  a  very 
lively  air  since  the  beginning  of  the  week,  says  the 
Anaheim  Gazette.  The  sugar  tests  are  high  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  initial  run  of  the  big  factory 
will  be  entirely  successful.  There  are  3500  acres  of 
beets  planted  for  the  Alamitos  factory,  and  from 
some  patches  as  high  as  eighteen  tons  per  acre  are 
looked  for.  While  some  of  the  Alamitos  patches 
show  signs  of  drying  up,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  land  is  new  and  was  never  broken  up  be- 
fore, yet  the  average  as  a  whole  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  many  patches  will  go  more  than  fifteen 
tons  per  acre.  At  an  average  of  ten  tons  per  acre, 
the  Alamitos  fields  will  yield  35,000  tons  of  beets. 
This  added  to  the  35,000  tons  which  Mr.  Hache  esti- 
mates as  the  lowest  figure  of  the  yield  hereabouts, 
will  make  70,000  tons  of  beets  raised  in  this  valley 
this  year.  The  basic  price  is  $3.25  per  ton  of  beets 
of  12  per  cent,  and  25  cents  additional  for  each  per 
cent  of  saccharine  above  12.  If  the  average  of  the 
entire  crop  be  16  per  cent,  the  beets  will  thus  bring 
$4.25  per  ton.  At  $4  the  total  tonnage  of  beets  will 
aggregate  a  gross  yield  of  $280,000. 

Orange  county  is  probably  the  largest  producer  of 
beets  of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  when  the  beet 
crop  is  added  to  the  orange,  lemon,  walnut,  decidu- 
ous fruit  arid  other  crops  of  this  season,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  live  in  the  most  favored  county  in  the 
State. 

How  to  Get  Poor  Beets. — Mr.  John  Wagner  had  just 
returned  with  his  brother  Charles  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon from  the  Anaheim  laboratory,  where  the  beets 
were  polarizing  19  and  20  per  cent,  when  he  was  en- 
countered by  the  reporter  of  the  Gazette,  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  advantages  of  that 
section  in  beet  culture.  But  he  had  gone  into  a  beet 
patch  not  a  dozen  miles  away  from  the  laboratory, 
and  kicking  away  the  top  layer  of  earth,  found  the 
ground  as  hard  as  a  rock  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. The  ground  had  not  been  properly  plowed, 
and  while  the  beets  might  go  high  in  sugar,  the  yield 
would  be  about  three  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Wagner 
is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  shallow  plowing  and 
poor  cultivation  will  not  do  for  beets.  The  seed 
costs  just  as  much,  the  topping  as  much,  and  the 
cultivation  nearly  as  much  where  the  beets  yield 
three  tons  per  acre  as  where  they  yield  ten  or  twelve 
tons  per  acre;  but  there  are  farmers  who  cultivate 
so  poorly  that  but  three  tons  is  the  result  when  they 
ought  to  have  four  times  that  crop.  Deep  plowing 
and  thorough  cultivation  is  the  secret  of  success: 
and  farmers  on  light  soil  should  plant  their  beet  seed 
in  February,  and  cultivate  in  March,  April  and  May. 

At  Chino. — The  sugar  company,  says  the  Chino 
Champion,  has  posted  notices  at  the  factory  gate  an- 
nouncing that  the  factory  campaign  will  commence 
on  Saturday,  July  17th,  and  notifying  all  employes 
to  report  for  duty  at  that  time.  Mr.  Hache  showed 
us  figures  of  analyses  of  Chino  beets,  which  show  up 
remarkably  well  for  this  early  in  the  season.  There 
was  an  average  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Assessment  at  Chino. — The  Board  of  Supervisors 
yesterday  raised  the  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany's assessment  $100,000.  The  action  of  the  board 
is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
and  caused  no  end  of  comment  on  the  streets.  The 
total  assessment  of  the  sugar  factory  company  is  now 
$386,450,  divided  as  follows:  Laud,  $125,755;  build- 
ings, $35,000;  personal  property,  $225,695.  The  as- 
sessment, as  made  by  Assessor  Kendall,  on  the  land 
was  undisturbed,  but  the  buildings  were  raised  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000,  while  the  personal  property  was 
increased  from  $140,695  to  $225,695. 

The  sugar  factory  people  made  a  vigorous  tight 
against  being  raised.  It  is  claimed  that  the  output 
of  the  Watsonville  factory  is  much  greater  than  that 
at  Chino,  yet  the  assessment  of  the  local  factory  was 
ranch  higher,  even  before  the  Board  of  Equalization 


appeared  on  the  scene.  Assessor  Kendall's  figures 
on  improvements  and  personal  property  at  Chino 
were  $160,000,  while  at  Watsonville,  for  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  bigger  factory,  the  assessment  was 
but  $118,600.  And  the  former  assessment  has  now 
been  increased  by  $85,000,  making  a  total  of  $245,000, 
or  more  than  twice  the  Watsonville  assessment. 

Will  Run  the  Year  Round. — The  Alameda  Sugar 
Company  at  Alvarado  is  contemplating  running  its 
factory  the  year  round  by  refining  raw  sugar  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  after  the  beet  season  has  closed. 
The  extensive  improvements  now  being  made  point 
strongly  to  the  fact.  This  will  be  a  boon  for  that 
end  of  Alameda  county,  as  it  will  give  at  least  300 
men  employment. 

THE  FIELD. 

An  Experiment  with  Tobacco  in  Arizona. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  came  to  Arizona  four  years 
ago,  and  the  first  summer  spent  considerable  time 
experimenting  on  the  handling  and  curing  of  to- 
bacco. I  did  not  produce  the  tobacco  which  I  experi- 
mented on  and  my  success  in  the  curing  was  not 
worth  mentioning  ;  but  perhaps  my  observations  in 
the  matter  may  involve  some  principles  that  would 
be  of  some  use  to  those  experimenting  or  wishing  to 
do  so  in  a  very  arid  climate. 

I  was  first  interested  in  the  subject  by  noticing 
two  tobacco  plants  which  had  ripened  far  in  advance 
of  the  balance  of  the  patch  which  belonged  to  a 
Mexican.  Their  early  ripening  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  accidentally  broken  off,  one  at 
nine  leaves  and  the  other  at  thirteen  leaves.  I  got 
permission  to  take  the  two  plants  home  with  me.  I 
wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  black  oil  cloth  and  laid 
them  on  an  adobe  roof  in  the  sun.  I  let  them  lie 
there  for  about  one  day,  and  then  hung  them  up  in 
my  room  in  the  same  wrapper  until  cured. 

When  cured  they  were  an  even  rich  brown  color 
and  had  a  luster  like  silk,  and  the  smell  was  that  of 
the  highest  grade  of  tobacco.  I  made  the  tobacco 
into  cigars  before  it  had  dried  out.  It  was  tough  to 
handle,  and  when  the  cigars  were  made  and  wrapped 
with  the  same  tobacco  they  looked  as  fine  in  color 
and  luster  as  the  finest,  and  those  who  smoked  them 
declared  them  to  be  as  good  as  they  ever  smoked. 
All  agreed  that  if  1  could  make  a  success  of  produc- 
ing such  stock  that  there  was  a  fortune  in  it. 

But,  alas,  the  small  success  led  me  to  make  a  big 
failure.  I  bought  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  patch 
and  waited  impatiently  for  two  weeks  or  more  for  it 
to  ripen,  and  when  it  did  ripen  I  began  to  experi- 
ment to  find  a  practical  way  of  producing  the  same 
result  on  a  large  quantity  that  I  had  produced  on 
the  two  plants.  I  tried  every  way  I  could  think  of, 
even  the  piling  and  re-piling  as  I  had  understood 
was  Mr.  Culp's  process  of  "sweating."  I  made  fail- 
ures of  them  all  and  at  last  tried  the  identical  plan 
on  which  I  had  cured  the  first  two  plants,  and  even 
that  was  a  miserable  failure  ;  whereupon  I  decided 
that  there  was  more  in  the  maturing  of  the  plants 
than  there  was  in  the  process  of  curing. 

I  had  observed  in  the  first  experiment  that  the 
plant  with  but  nine  leaves  was  very  noticeably  bet- 
ter than  the  one  with  thirteen  leaves.  They  both 
had  a  nobler  appearance  from  start  to  finish  than 
any  of  the  balance,  which  were  topped  Jft  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-five  leaves.  They  ripened  up  decid- 
edly without  any  hesitation,  the  leaves  were  velvety, 
and  when  pinched  between  thumb  and  finger,  which 
is  a  good  test  of  ripeness,  they  broke  short  and 
crisp,  shojving  the  leaves  to  be  thick.  The  spots  on 
the  leaves  were  also  very  pronounced.  These  plants 
did  not  seem  to  have  persisted  in  sending  out  suck- 
ers as  the  other  plants  did  later  on. 

Another  idea  that  struck  me  during  my  experi- 
mentation was  to  plant  a  row  or  two  rows,  thickly 
drilled,  of  sorghum  both  ways  of  the  tobacco  patch 
every  ten  or  twelve  rows,  to  form  a  windbreak  and 
prevent  the  sand  from  blowing  on  the  waxy  leaves. 
This  plan  I  think  far  more  practical  than  the  way 
Mr.  Culp  said  he  protected  his  tobacco  from  sand, 
by  planting  permanent  hedges  each  way,  thus  divid- 
ing the  land  into  small  enclosures  and  preventing 
the  free  sweep  of  the  wind.  Unless  the  windbreaks 
are  every  forty  or  fifty  feet  I  don't  think  they  will 
form  a  very  efficient  protection.  The  advantage  of 
the  sorghum  windbreak,  both  in  cultivating  and  in 
point  of  economy,  is  obvious  to  any  farmer. 

Tucson,  Arizona.  C.  P.  Banks. 


Buying  or  Selling  Water. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  whether  east- 
ern wheat  gains  or  loses  weight  after  harvesting  the 
Rural  Mw  Yorker  recalls  the  fact  that  Professor 
Brewer  several  years  ago  reported  for  the  Govern- 
ment the  atmospheric  influences  on  wheat  from  the 
time  it  left  the  thresher  to  the  time  it  went  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  This  report  shows  the  condensa- 
tion on  the  grain  as  it  runs  ice  cold  from  an  elevator, 
of  a  warm  day  on  the  lake  or  ocean  coast,  to  be  sev- 
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eral  per  cent.  The  increase  in  weight  of  a  carload 
of  new  wheat  from  the  ranch  in  California  to  the 
port  in  San  Francisco  was  enough  more  than  to  pay 
the  freight.  This  factor  of  condensation  will  vary  so 
much  between  the  time  of  threshing  in  August  and 
selling  in  the  spring  that  the  farmer  needs  more  ac- 
curate means  of  measuring  and  weighing  for  making 
the  test. 

Commenting  on  the  above  the  editor  remarks  : 
"Notice  what  Mr.  Bonham  says  about  California 
wheat.  A  carload  of  dry  wheat  may  absorb  water 
enough  more  than  to  pay  the  freight  to  market. 
Water  is  a  good  thing  to  sell,  but  a  poor  thing  to 
buy.  Some  farmers  buy  several  hundred  pounds  of 
water  in  their  coal.  This  can  often  be  saved  by  lay- 
ing in  the  coal  supply  during  a  long  dry  season.  At 
such  a  time  the  coal  contains  least  water  and  most 
actual  fuel.  Hay,  grain  and  many  other  things  that 
are  bought  by  weight  contain  considerable  water, 
and  it  is  good  economy  to  have  them  weighed  out  to 
us  when  as  dry  as  possible." 


THE  APIARY. 


Advice  About  Robbing  Bees. 

It  is  the  season  when  bees  will  be  out  on  marauding 
expeditions.  C.  T.  Dodant,  a  well  known  expert, 
gives  the  Prairie  Farmer  some  points  on  robbers  and 
how  to  prevent  their  entering  upon  their  evil  work, 
which  will  be  interesting  and  timely. 

Wliy  There  are  Robbers. — Bees  will  rob,  or,  in  other 
words,  take  possession  of  any  sweets  that  are  left 
exposed  to  their  reach  whenever  there  is  no  honey  in 
the  blossoms,  or  no  blossoms  in  the  fields.  This  pro- 
pensity given  them  by  nature  is  really  a  quality,  if 
properly  controlled,  as  they  thus  prevent  anything 
from  going  to  waste.  But  their  disposition  to  take 
possession  of  any  sweet  that  is  left  in  their  reach  may 
take  a  very  unpleasant  form  if  unduly  excited.  For 
instance,  if,  in  a  time  of  scarcity  of  honey,  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  honey,  or  even  of  comb  honey,  be 
exposed  where  bees  can  reach  it,  they  will  take  it 
with  such  zeal,  and  will  become  so  excited,  that  they 
will  hunt  every  nook  and  corner  where  anything  like 
comb  or  sweets  of  any  kind  may  be  found;  and  weak- 
colonies  may  thus  be  in  danger  of  having  their  honey 
taken  away  from  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  long  as  there  is  honey  in  the  blos- 
soms, it  is  very  unusual  to  see  bees  helping  them- 
selves to  any  sweet,  even  pure  honey,  that  is  exposed 
in  their  reach.  It  is  probable  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers  tastes  much  better  to  their  exquisite  palate 
than  that  which  was  harvested  by  them  the  day  pre- 
vious. They  even  discriminate  between  different 
grades  of  honey,  and  will  never  touch  honey  dew  if 
good  clover  honey  is  to  be  found  in  the  fields  at  the 
same  hour. 

Motive  and  Preventives. — The  reader  will  thus  see 
that  the  ugly  disposition  to  rob  is  only  caused  by 
scarcity  of  nectar  and  by  their  great  desire  to  gather 
and  bring  home,  at  all  times,  desirable  sweets  that 
may  be  of  use  to  the  colony.  This  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate sweets  often  plays  havoc  among  them;  for 
instance,  when  in  a  dry  October  they  go  to  the  cider 
mill  for  sweet  cider,  which  afterwards  sours  in  the 
cells  and  causes  sickness  among  them  during  the  cold 
days  of  winter.  If  your  colonies  are  strong  and  the 
entrances  are  kept  regulated  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  hive,  large  in  the  summer  and  narrow  in  the 
spring  and  fall  months,  so  that  the  guards  may  al- 
ways be  able  to  defend  the  hive  against  intruders, 
but  little  is  to  be  feared  from  the  robbers.  No  honey 
should  be  exposed  to  tempt  them;  no  hive  left  uncov- 
ered or  open  for  any  great  length  of  time  during  the 
day,  and  when  the  bees  need  food  this  should  always 
be  given  them  late  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  ex- 
citement which  feeding  causes  may  have  time  to  sub- 
side before  morning.  Not  only  will  the  feeding  of  a 
colony  by  the  apiarist  attract  robbers  from  neigh- 
boring hives,  but  the  bees  of  that  hive  will  them- 
selves become  excited  and  turn  robbers.  This  is  eas- 
ily explained.  Although  they  are  a  very  intelligent 
insect,  capable  of  transmitting  a  number  of  ideas  to 
one  another,  their  intelligence  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  their  vocabulary  contains  but  few  terms.  So, 
when  a  hive  is  fed,  the  first  bees  that  discover  the 
food  gorge  themselves  and  immediately  convey  the 
idea  to  all  those  whom  they  meet  that  they  have  just 
found  "  something."  As  honey  is  not  usually  found 
indoors,  their  sister  laborers  at  once  rush  out  in 
search  of  it,  and,  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
food  has  been  given,  the  swarm  is  in  an  uproar,  and 
the  air  in  the  neighborhood  is  filled  with  eager  hunt- 
ers after  booty.  Then  woe  to  the  colony  that  is  too 
weak  to  cover  all  its  treasures,  or  too  feeble  to  keep 
guard  at  the  door. 

The  Robbing  Habit. — When  robbing  honey  from 
other  hives  has  become  habitual  in  a  bee,  it  loses  its 
appetite  for  anything  else,  and  you  will  see  it  slick 
and  shiny,  incessantly  hovering  about  the  apiary 
with  a  quick,  sneaking,  cowardly  behavior.  To  pre- 
vent bees  from  robbing  is  easy,  by  following  the  ad- 
vice given,  but  to  stop  robbing  after  it  has  once  be- 
gun is  very  difficult.    If,  however,  as  sometimes 


happens,  one  colony  is  robbed  by  another,  and  they 
are  both  worth  saving,  a  very  good  way  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  robbing  is  to  exchange  the  two  hives  for  one 
another,  i.  e.,  put  the  robbed  colony  on  the  stand  of 
the  robber,  and  vice  versa.  Nothing  is  more  amus- 
ing than  to  see  the  robbers,  if  they  have  been  shut 
up  in  the  colony  they  were  robbing,  find  out  on  be- 
ing released  that  they  must  come  home  to  that  very 
colony,  since  it  stands  where  their  homes  used  to  be. 
If  hives  of  bees  must  be  manipulated  and  honey 
handled  during  a  scarcity  of  honey,  the  apiarist 
should  be  very  careful  to  close  the  hive  well  and  to 
reduce  the  entrance,  so  the  bees  may  easily  defend 
it,  just  as  soon  as  he  is  through  with  it.  If  robbers 
attack  a  hive,  a  bunch  of  grass  thrown  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  so  as  to  hide  it,  will  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, for  the  guards  will  station  themselves  in  this 
grass  and  the  sneaking  robbers  hesitate  long  before 
they  venture  very  far  into  such  retrenchments.  But 
let  the  reader  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
prevent  robbing  than  to  stop  it  after  it  has  once  been 
begun;  and  let  him  avoid  all  chances  of  causing  any 
excitement  among  the  bees  by  leaving  honey  exposed 
in  their  reach  during  a  scarcity  of  honey.  In  a  large 
apiary  there  are  always  at  those  times  a  few  robbers 
hovering  about;  but  they  are  not  numerous  and  their 
appearance  warns  the  beekeeper  of  experience  that 
the  crop  is  at  end,  and  he  must  make  preparations 
for  its  removal.  To  those  who  are  or  have  been  an- 
noyed by  bees  in  molasses  making  or  in  wine  or  cider 
making,  our  recommendation  will  be  the  same.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  if 
the  presshouse  is  closed  when  the  first  bee  makes  its 
appearance,  it  will  save  being  annoyed  by  thousands 
of  bees  an  hour  later. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Hints  on  Horse  Breeding. 

We  are  giving  our  readers  a  good  many  hints 
from  Eastern  horse  prophets  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  views  are  running  on  the  horse  as  a 
farm  product.  All  the  points  made  have  not  direct 
applicability  on  this  coast,  but  they  will  go  to  make 
up  a  better  understanding  of  the  general  situation  in 
horses.  Besides,  we  think  it  well  to  hold  before  our 
readers  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  a  small  horse 
crop  (but  not  a  crop  of  small  horses)  may  profitably 
enter  into  a  wider  diversification  of  farm  products 
which  is  now  promising. 

The  latest  exhortation  we  see  on  the  subject  of 
farm  breeding  of  horses  for  sale  is  in  the  American 
Cultivator,  and  directly  addressed  to  New  England 
readers.  All,  however,  that  is  said  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  production  is  true  here,  but  about  the  pros- 
pects of  sale  here — that,  the  reader  must  inquire 
into  in  connection  with  the  available  material  he  has 
for  breeding. 

The  Oft-repeated  Promise. — Judging  from  present 
indications  it  is  probable  that  during  the  next  few 
years  a  larger  proportion  of  light-harness  horses 
will  be  bred  and  raised  by  farmers  who  breed  only 
from  one  to  three  foals  a  year,  than  has  been  bred 
by  that  class  during  the  past  ten  years.  Many  of 
the  extensive  trotting-breeding  establishments  have 
reduced  stock  materially  within  the  past  two  years, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  bred  quite  extensively  in  the 
past  have  given  up  the  business  entirely. 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  been  so  unprofitable  in 
the  past  that  but  few  new  men  will  care  to  embark 
in  it  extensively,  at  least  until  after  the  shortage  of 
good  ones  has  caused  prices  to  advance.  It  has 
been  asserted  so  often  that  the  prospect  for  breeders 
of  trotting  and  road  stock  is  brighter  now  than  it 
has  been  for  ten  years  past  that  it  has  become  a 
chestnut,  and  the  old  shell  is  worn  pretty  thin  at 
that.  There  are  but  few  chances  for  any  man  to 
make  a  fortune  by  raising  any  kind  of  farm  stock  in 
New  England,  owing  to  long  winters  and  the  high 
cost  of  hay,  grain  and  bedding. 

Better  Size  Important. — There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
a  man  who  is  adapted  to  the  business  and  has  proper 
conveniences  can  raise  one  or  two  colts  a  year  at  a 
profit.  To  succeed  he  must  have  the  right  sort  of 
brood  mares  and  mate  them  with  the  right  sort  of 
stallions.  The  market  is  now  overstocked  with  un- 
dersized animals,  and  always  will  be.  Don't  forget 
that  fact.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  fastest  trot- 
ters and  a  majority  of  the  best  campaigners  have 
been  below  rather  than  above  the  medium  size,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  future, 
but  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  get  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  trotting  sires  have  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  become  record  breakers  or 
great  money-winning  campaigners  upon  the  track 
that  farmers  who  breed  on  a  small  scale  must  aim  to 
produce  animals  from  15  1  to  16  hands  in  height, 
and  from  950  to  1150  pounds  in  weight. 

The  size  of  a  horse  at  maturity  depends  much  more 
largely  upon  feed  and  care  than  many  seem  to  real- 
ize. Men  who  feed  liberally  but  judiciously,  and 
give  their  animals  proper  care,  may  raise  larger 
horses  from  medium-sized  sires  than  others  who  use 


large  sires  and  dams,  but  do  not  feed  liberally,  are 
careless  about  watering  regularly  during  the  winter 
or  when  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  stable,  and  fail 
to  provide  them  with  comfortable  quarters,  includ- 
ing a  good  bed  to  lie  upon  nights.  Size  is  a  desira- 
ble attribute,  but  it  must  be  combined  with  quality 
in  order  to  bring  a  good  price. 

Size  and  Quality. — A  large,  coarse,  big-headed, 
lop-eared,  loose-jointed  horse,  with  a  long  back,  lack 
loin  and  weak  coupling,  is  one  of  the  hardest-selling 
animals  that  a  man  can  bring  to  market,  especially 
if  faulty  in  the  limbs,  as  such  animals  are  liable  to 
be.  It  sometimes  happens  that  mares  of  the  above 
description,  mated  with  compactly  built,  smoothly 
turned,  round-barreled  and  strong-blooded  stallions, 
will  produce  foals  that  at  maturity  prove  far  supe- 
rior to  themselves  in  conformation  and  other  desira- 
ble qualities.  When  animals  so  bred  and  which  are 
themselves  of  good  conformation  are  put  to  breed- 
ing they  are  very  apt  to  produce  offspring  which 
throw  back,  and  have  the  same  undesirable  charac- 
teristics which  their  ungainly  ancestors  possessed. 
For  this  reason  farmers  should  be  very  careful,  in 
selecting  their  breeding  stock,  to  secure  animals 
whose  ancestors,  both  near  and  far,  were  of  the 
right  type. 

Another  point  should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
this  :  A  mare  or  stallion  which  has  plenty  of  size, 
but  which  comes  from  small-sized  ancestors,  is  more 
liable  to  produce  foals  that  will  be  small  at  maturity 
than  those  from  a  medium-sized  or  small  mare  whose 
ancestors  were  large  animals.  The  produce  in  most 
cases  is  more  liable  to  follow  the  type  of  the  family 
than  the  individual. 

Good  brood  mares  are  now  so  plenty  and  cheap 
that  coarse,  ungainly  animals  should '  be  discarded 
entirely  for  brood  purposes.  Well-bred  stallions, 
that  are  good  individuals,  are  so  plenty  and  standing 
at  fees  so  low,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer 
to  breed  to  an  inferior  one.  The  poorest  kind  of 
economy  that  any  breeder  can  practice  is  to  buy  a 
coarse  mare  cheap  and  breed  her  to  a  common  kind 
of  stallion  because  his  service  fee  js  low.  Men  who 
follow  this  practice  will  surely  come  to  grief  and 
eventually  quit  the  business  in  disgust  with  empty 
pockets.  Good-sized,  compactly  built,  handsome, 
stylish  animals  that  can  road  along  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  an  hour  will  sell  quickly  now  at  fair  prices. 
There  is  a  ready  market  for  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Horses  for  Export. — The  foreign  demand  for  good 
American  horses  is  increasing.  United  States  Sec* 
retary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  lately  received  from 
the  Minister  of  War  for  Belgium  an  official  communi- 
cation inquiring  if  horses  suitable  for  cavalry  service 
can  be  purchased  in  this  country  ;  if  so,  at  what 
price,  in  what  numbers  and  in  what  localities,  the 
cost  of  shipment  to  the  seaboard,  also  how  bred. 
Other  countries  have  sent  to  America  for  cavalry 
horses  during  the  past  few  months.  Of  course  such 
animals  as  are  suited  for  cavalry  service  do  not  com- 
mand fancy  prices.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the 
animals  raised  in  New  England  would  make  good 
cavalry  horses.  They  are  deficient  in  size  and  sub- 
stance. 

A  strong  dash  of  the  right  sort  of  thoroughbred  is 
a  valuable  factor  in  a  cavalry  horse,  and  there  is 
much  less  of  that  in  the  horses  of  the  North  than 
those  of  Kentucky  and  some  other  localities.  A  good 
back,  strong  loin,  stout  limbs,  the  best  of  hocks  and 
good  feet  are  important  requisites  in  horses  which 
carry  cavalry  soldiers  and  their  equipments.  There 
is  a  great  chance  for  improvement  in  the  general 
horse  stock  of  the  North.  Too  many  horse  breeders 
have  aimed  for  speed  and  eligibility  to  standard  rank 
during  the  past  ten  years,  to  the  expense  of  size, 
substance  and  beauty. 

The  result  is  a  large  proportion  of  horses  not  fast 
enough  for  track  purposes  and  gentlemen's  road- 
sters, and  too  small  for  general  use  at  home  or 
abroad.  They  eat  more  than  their  own  value  every 
year,  and  the  longer  they  are  kept  the  poorer  in 
pocket  their  owners  become.  Farmers  should  aim 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  so  many  have  made  in 
the  past. 

Importance  of  Good  Feeding. — It  is  within  the 
power  of  farmers  to  improve  the  general  average  of 
the  horse  stock  of  the  North  at  least  25  per  cent 
during  the  next  five  years.  Judicious  selections,  lib- 
eral feed  and  good  care  are  the  means  by  which  this 
improvement  can  surely  be  effected,  and  the  liberal 
feed  is  a  very  important  adjunct.  There  is  more 
profit  in  raising  one  first-class  animal  than  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  average  sort.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  small,  unsalable  horses 
with  which  New  England  is  overstocked  might  have 
attained  fair  size  had  they  been  properly  nourished 
from  the  time  of  conception  until  maturity. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  growth  of  colts  should 
be  unduly  forced,  but  there  should  be  a  constant,  un- 
interrupted, healthy  increase  of  size  from  the  time 
the  foal  is  dropped  until  it  reaches  maturity.  It  is 
unwise  to  keep  brood  mares  in  as  poor  condition  as 
many  are  in  New  England.  It  is  not  good  policy  to 
keep  them  hog  fat.  It  is  possible  to  overfeed,  but  it 
is  probable  that  where  one  can  be  found  that  has 
been  injured  by  overfeeding  there  are  ten  which 
would  have  produced  foals  of  greater  value  had  they 
been  fed  more  liberally. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Long,  Hard  Hill. 

They  were  standing  in  the  sunlight 

Of  the  summer  time  of  life ; 
She  was  still  without  a  husband, 

He  was  waiting  for  a  wife. 
And  her  cheeks  were  rich  and  rosy, 

And  her  lips  were  luscious  red. 
So  he  pressed  her  dimpled  fingers 

As  he  looked  at  her  and  said, 
As  they  stood  there  in  the  heather 

Where  the  road  had  crossed  the  rill : 
"Mav  we  not  fare  together 

Up  this  long,  hard  hill!" 

Now  her  hand  began  to  tremble 

And  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
As  she  trained  them  on  the  road  that 

Wound  away  among  the  years ; 
But  she  had  no  voice  to  answer 

Him  ;  she  could  not  understand, 
For  the  future  lay  before  her 

Like  a  far-off  fairy  land. 
There  was  sunlight  on  the  heather, 

There  was  music  in  the  rill, 
As  they  went  away  together 

Up  the  long,  hard  hill. 

Oftentimes  the  way  was  sunny, 

Other  times  'twas  full  of  lures, 
But  the  love  that  had  come  to  them 

Was  the  true  love  that  endures. 
Though  the  bonny  brow  is  wrinkled, 

Ttough  the  raven  lock  be  gray, 
Yet  the  road  might  have  been  rougher 

Had  she  gone  the  other  way. 
Now  the  frost  is  on  the  heather 

And  the  snow  is  on  the  rill, 
And  they're  coasting  down  the  short  side 

Of  the  long,  hard  hill. 

— Cv  Warman. 


Perro: 


A  Tale   of  the  Cerro- 
Quemado.* 


"  It  is  said  you  desire  a  mozo,  senor." 
Dr.  Wallace  looked  up  impatiently. 
He  was  an  impatient  man  at  best,  and 
could  better  pardon  anything  thau 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  an  un- 
warranted interruption,  and,  unless 
you  allowed  him  to  address  you  first, 
you  were  apt  to  be  guilty  of  one,  in  the 
worthy  doctor's  opiniou. 

"Dog!"  said  he,  with  an  ominous 
scowl  at  the  slight  brown  figure  before 
him,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
stood  there  hesitatingly,  sombrero  in 
hand,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Dog,  could  you  not  wait  until  I  had 
finished  V  " 

It  would  have  puzzled  the  doctor  to 
have  told  what  was  the  thing  he  would 
first  have  finished,  except,  perhaps, 
that  it  might  have  been  the  digestion 
of  his  dinner;  but  that  was  a  minor 
detail  that  did  not  merit  his  attention. 

"  Pardon,  senor,  I  had  not  meant — 
1  did  not  think — " 

"You  did  not  think!  None  of  you 
do;  it  is  like  you  Indian  perros.  You, 
who  have  no  capacity  for  thought,  can- 
not appreciate  such  a  thing.  I  would 
say  you  were  brainless  had  I  not  carved 
so  many  of  you  !  " 

"I— I  will  retire,  senor." 
"  You  will  remain  where  you  are. 
That  is  like  you,  too,  faith  !  You  would 
retire — to  come  again,  that  again  you 
might  interrupt  me.  No.  Now  that 
the  mischief  is  done,  at  least  remain  to 
give  vour  excuse." 

"1  had  heard  that  you  wish  a  mozo." 
"  And,  if  I  do — do  you  know  of  one?" 
"  I  do  but  speak  for  myself,  senor." 
"You  a  mozo!  You— do  you  call 
yourself  a  man  ?    Why,  you  are  a  child 
— a  spear  of  grass — a  reed  that  has 
not  yet  been  budded.   How  many  years 
do  you  claim,  sir  ?  " 

"My  mother  could  not  tell  that, 
senor.  I  am  young,  but  strong  and 
faithful." 

The  doctor's  frown  relaxed.  _  It  was 
with  almost  a  good-natured  smile  that 
he  regarded  the  Indian  boy,  who  stood 
nervously  tapping  a  sandaled  foot  and 
thumbing  his  straw  sombrero.  As  the 
smile  broadened,  betraying  the  truly 
tender  heart  that  lay  beneath  his  gruff 
exterior,  the  doctor  glanced  up  at  the 
smoking  peak  that  was  outlined  against 
the  distant  horizon,  and  for  a  moment 
drank  in  the  beauties  of  purple  and 
bronze  with  which  the  sinking  sun  dyed 
it.  Then  he  lightly  rose  from  his  ham- 
mock. Laying  one  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  pointing 
toward  the  distant  peak,  he  said: 

"  You  say  you  are  faithful.  Suppose 
that  I  asked  you  to  scale  yonder  peak, 

*  The  Cerro-Quemado  mountains  lire  in  western 
Uuatemala,  Central  America.  I'errois  the  Spanish 
for  dog. 


and  by  sunrise  to  bring  me  a  mineral 
found  there — " 

"  What  is  the  mineral,  senor  1  " 

"  It  is  a  yellow  substance  that  boils 
up  from  the  volcano.  It  is  that  which 
burns  with  a  bluish  light — " 

"  And  a  smell  that  is  like  Inferno  ?  " 

The  doctor  laughed.  "  Yes;  that 
is  what  we  call  sulphur." 

"Then  I  will  bring  it  to  you." 

Ere  the  doctor  could  protest  he  had 
gone. 

"Well,  well,"  the  doctor  muttered, 
"if  he  does  he  will  make  a  good  re- 
triever; but  these  dogs  take  a  lot  of 
breaking."  With  which  he  returned 
to  his  seat  in  the  hammock,  and  banish- 
ing the  Indian  boy  from  his  thoughts, 
resumed  the  interrupted  task  of  diges- 
tion. 

The  Doctor  was  wont  to  call  punctu- 
ality the  foremost  of  the  virtues.  He 
loved  punctuality — in  others.  That  he 
did  not  practice  it  more  himself  was 
always  the  fault  of  circumstance.  He 
knew  he  possessed  its  essence  in  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree,  and  he  was 
fond  of  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  that  grim  monster,  circumstance, 
will  allow  him  to  exercise  it.  Next  to 
punctuality,  in  the  doctor's  mind,  was 
the  virtue  of  early  rising,  and  of  this 
he  was  sometimes  guilty. 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  amber  were 
tinging  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sky  as 
he  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning. 
He  sprang  from  his  bed  of  stretched 
rawhide,  threw  the  door  open  to  fill 
his  lungs  with  the  cool,  bracing  air, 
bathed  and  rubbed  himself  vigorously, 
and  dressed  in  great  good  humor, 
pleased  to  know  that  he  had  beaten  the 
sun  and  so  stolen  an  hour  from  life's 
handicap. 

"Juan,  you  rascal!"  he  shouted; 
"Juan,  lazy  dog,  would  you  sleep  all 
day  ?  " 

"Coming,  senor,  coming." 

Juan  was  the  doctor's  bodyguard, 
his  cook,  and,  at  times,  his  master. 
For  the  doctor  feared  to  lose  him,  and 
by  good  luck  Juan  had  found  this  out, 
and  used  it  to  advantage. 

He  presently  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  What  is  it  now,  Senor  Doctor  ?  " 

"My  coffee  and  cheese.  Would  you 
have  me  starve  ?  " 

"Till  I  have  the  time  to  prepare 
them,  yes;  but  it  will  not  be  a  long 
waiting  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  the  good  doctor  say 
the  world  was  not  made  in  a  minute," 
and  smiling,  the  worthy  Juan  disap- 
peared. 

If  you  wish  to  anger  a  hasty  man 
quote  his  own  words  against  him. 

Which  explains  why  the  doctor  threw 
a  boot  at  Juan,  and  also  why  the  boot 
missed  him.  The  boot  had  flown 
through  the  open  door  and  across  the 
porch  to  the  hammock,  and  the  doctor, 
in  no  amiable  mood,  dressed  as  was  the 
immortal!  "My  Son  Juan,"  limpingly 
pursued  it. 

"Well,  what  the  devil !  "  the  doctor 
exclaimed.  "Ah,  yes,  the  sulphur  boy 
— back  on  time;  that  is  a  good  begin- 
ning." 

"  This  is  it,  which  you  are  wanting, 
senor?"  The  Indian  boy  stood  before 
him,  holding  out  a  small  skin  pouch, 
whose  distended  mouth  permitted  him 
to  see  its  yellow  contents.  The  doctor 
glanced  at  it,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
at  it  a  second  time,  then  seized  a  piece 
of  the  yellow  stuff,  weighed  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  bit  it,  examined  it 
earnestly,  and  finally  said,  in  a  savage 
tone:    "  Tell  me  where  you  got  it." 

"The  senor  sent  me  to  the  moun- 
tains." 

"For  sulphur,  boy— do  you  know 
what  this  is  ?  "  demanded  the  doctor, 
ferociously. 

The  frightened  boy  retreated.  "I 
am  so  sorry.  I  thought  it  was  right, 
senor.  I  will  go  back  and  search 
again." 

"Oh,  what  fools  these  perros  are. 
No,  you  shall  go  back  again,  but  I  shall 
go  with  you  at  once,  yes  at  once.  1 
am  not  angry  with  you,  no.  Why,  you 
are  one  in  a  thousand.  Give  me  the 
pouch.  Do  you  know  what  this  is  ? 
It  is  the  stufl  that  rules  the  world— 
that  makes  and  unmakes  empires.  It 
is  power,  it  is.  Come,  come,  not  a 
word.    Boy,  I  will  make  you  what  you 


are  not.  I  will — now,  Juan,  what  are 
you  wanting  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  need  starve  no  longer," 
said  Juan;  "  the  doctor's  coffee  is 
ready." 

"Serve  it  at  once.  You  will  eat 
with  me — you  and  this  muchachachito." 

Juan  set  about  it  and  soon  the  three 
were  breakfasting  together.  "It  is 
but  another  of  his  whims,"  Juan 
whispered  to  the  Indian  boy  beside  him, 
"  in  the  which  he  must  always  be 
humored." 

Regarding  his  master  in  such  a  light, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Juan  should 
have  listened  in  silence  to  the  instruc- 
tions that  the  doctor  hurriedly  poured 
forth,  as  he  hastily  gulped  down  his 
coffee  and  cheese;  nor  that,  at  the 
meal's  conclusion,  he  leisurely  under- 
took the  task  that  his  master  had  set 
him,  with  solid  indifference  to  the 
doctor's  impatience.  For  the  Aztec  is 
not  easily  moved,  nor  do  oaths  ex- 
asperate him,  unless  they  accuse  his 
mother.  He  does  not  like  to  be  called 
a  dog,  but  he  passes  the  unkind  epithet 
by  in  haughty,  dignified  silence. 

The  horses  were  saddled  and  ready 
at  last,  the  bags  well  filled  with  provi- 
sions and  sundry  curious  packages  that 
the  doctor  himself  stuffed  in  them;  and 
they  finally  set  out  in  single  file,  the 
Indian  boy  on  foot  leading  the  way,  the 
doctor  next  with  his  rifle,  and  Juan 
bringing  up  the  rear,  with  such  an 
assortment  of  spades  and  machettes  as 
might  have  stocked  a  gardener's  tool 
house. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
doctor  had  climbed  the  mountains.  He 
had  spent  days  in  the  Cerro-Quemado 
collecting  mineral  specimens,  and 
always  with  a  half-confessed  hope  that 
sometime  he  might  discover  that  which 
would  enable  him  to  return  to  civiliza- 
tion and  indulge  in  the  extravagant 
luxuries  that  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  men  so  poor  as  he.  Not  until  he 
might  do  so  would  he  return  to  it,  he 
had  vowed;  and  now,  by  the  merest 
chance  in  the  world,  this  Indian  boy 
bad  come  to  him,  and  would  lead  him 
to  where  he  might  find  the  weapon 
with  which  the  world  could  be  con- 
quered. No  wonder  the  doctor  spurred 
his  horse  and  urged  the  boy  to  hasten. 

Across  the  arroyas  and  mountain 
brooks  and  over  the  lava-capped  foot- 
hills the  Indian  boy  with  tireless  feet 
and  silent  faithfulness  led  them,  till 
finally  the  forests  became  too  dense  for 
the  horses  to  carry  them  farther.  Here 
the  beasts  were  unsaddled  and  tied,  and 
after  a  hurriedly  eaten  lunch  the  three 
divided  the  things  they  had  brought 
and  climbed  on  up  the  mountain.  It 
was  no  light  work  over  the  rocks 
covered  with  bushes  and  thorn-clad 
vines,  but  they  found  it  still  worse  when 
the  forest  was  passed,  and  they  came 
out  on  to  a  steep  incline  that  was 
fathoms  deep  in  ashes,  and  where,  with 
each  step  upward,  they  seemed  to  slip 
back  a  step  and  a  half.  The  dust  was 
suffocating,  the  heat  almost  unbear- 
able, the  thirst  it  engendered  tortur- 
ing, and  when  they  had  finally  sur- 
mounted the  trip  the  doctor  sank  down 
exhausted. 

"  Boy,"  said  he,  when  he  had  recov- 
ered his  speech,  "  did  you  come  all  this 
way  last  night  ?  How  were  you  able 
to  do  it  ?  " 

The  Indian  boy  smiled  sadly,  "  It  was 
the  dog  in  me,  senor." 

"What  does  your  mother  call  you  ?  " 
asked  Juan. 

"  She  should  have  called  him  Perro," 
the  doctor  interrupted,  "for  he  had  a 
dog's  endurance,  and  perhaps  may 
prove  equally  faithful." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
but  he  merely  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said, 
"  If  the  senor  is  ready." 

Up,  up,  through  the  broiling  sun, 
over  fields  of  lava  and  volcanic  slag, 
the  trio  climbed  persistently,  until  they 
stood  on  the  mountain's  crest  and 
gazed  down  into  the  ominous  depths  of 
the  crater  that  yawned  before  them. 

"It  is  there,  senor,"  the  boy  said 
simply,  pointing  toward  the  black 
mouth  of  a  cavern,  half  obscured  by  a 
cloud  of  steam  that  shrilly  escaped  from 
some  unseen  crevice. 

"  It  is  the  mouth  of  hell !  "  exclaimed 
Juan.  Even  the  sturdy  doctor  shrank 
back,  but  the  lust  for  gold  will  lead  a 


man  to  brave  the  greatest  danger. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  cried. 

The  Indian  boy  detained  him.  "  Not 
that  way,  senor;  see  where  you  would 
go.  It  is  none  too  sure,  senor.  Mira!" 
He  took  a  machete  from  Juan  and 
struck  it  through  what  seemed  to  be  a 
solid  rock,  but  which  proved  to  be  but 
a  mass  of  light  ashes.  It  was  on  this 
that  the  doctor  would  have  stepped, 
and  beneath  which,  had  he  done  so,  he 
might  have  disappeared  forever. 

Testing  each  foot  of  the  way  with  the 
greatest  caution,  he  took  the  lead,  now 
through  a  cloud  of  white  vapor,  now 
across  a  bottomless  seam  from  which 
a  cloud  of  black  smoke  poured,  filled 
with  deadly  gases,  till  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  lay  before  them. 

"  It  is  suicide  !  "  muttered  Juan.  "  T, 
for  one,  will  go  no  farther." 

Into  the  cavern  the  young  lad  crept, 
and  the  doctor  first  lighting  a  torch 
that  he  took  from  one  of  the  saddle 
bags  they  had  brought,  followed  after 
as  best  he  could. 

It  was  not  far  that  they  had  to  go. 
But  a  few  short  rods  from  the  entrance 
the  doctor  saw  the  thing  he  sought — 
gold,  virgin  gold,  a  mass  of  gold,  such 
as  men  might  have  dreamed  of,  but 
none  had  ever  beheld  before. 

Mad  with  the  sense  of  sudden  power, 
the  doctor  clutched  it;  he  fondled  it; 
with  tears  of  joy  he  kissed  it,  swear- 
ing, laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  and 
then — 

There  was  a  sudden  trembling  of  the 
rock,  the  cavern  seemed  to  sway  in 
space,  there  came  a  sound  as  of  the 
earth  splitting  in  twain  from  its  center. 

Juan  turned  and  fled.  The  doctor 
threw  the  gold  from  him  with  a  curse, 
and  frantically  endeavored  to  follow, 
but  the  boy  held  him  back. 

"  No,  no,  senor,  if  you  would  live  !  " 
he  pleaded. 

But  the  doctor  did  not  hear  him. 
There  was  the  din  of  chaos  without. 
A  wide  crack  opened  across  the  cave, 
and  a  suffocating  vapor  poured  through 
it.  Again  the  rocky  walls  trembled 
and  swayed,  and  the  crack  closed  its 
jaws  with  a  vicious  snap,  like  some 
gigantic  animal,  enraged  that  it  bad 
not  engulfed  them. 

"  Cur  !  Dog  !  "  the  doctor  cried, 
striving  to  free  himself,  and  striking 
the  boy  who  clung  to  him.  "  Let  loose, 
I  say,  ere  I  kill  you  !  " 

But  the  youth  would  not  loosen  bis 
desperate  hold.  He  clung  with  the 
strength  of  a  demon,  and,  fighting  to 
gain  each  step  of  the  way,  the  doctor 
dragged  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
where,  by  a  supreme  effort,  he  freed 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  youth. 

Gasping  for  breath,  the  doctor  rose 
to  his  feet  and  blindly  plunged  out  of 
the  hideous  place,  only  to  pause  at 
the  entrance,  speechless  with  terror 
at  what  he  beheld.  The  air  seemed  a 
blast  from  a  furnace— the  bed  of  the 
crater  rose  and  fell,  a  boiling,  surging, 
seething  cauldron,  with  the  rushing 
roar  of  a  tornado. 

Huge  boulders  rose  to  its  surface, 
to  sweep  around  the  maelstrom  and 
disappear  in  the  clouds  of  steam  that 
intermittently  burst  from  it.  As  he 
peered  out  through  the  lurid  haze, 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  him  to  be 
starting  from  their  sockets,  a  spur  of 
rock,  a  hundred  feet  high,  that  crowned 
the  opposite  side  wall  of  the  crater, 
toppled  and  fell  with  a  deafening  crash 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  horrible 
depths.  The  path  they  had  taken  to 
reach  the  cave  had  been  split  but  a 
yard  beyond  him  by  a  yawning  chasm 
whose  opposite  wall  he  tried  to,  but 
could  not,  distinguish.  The  semi  day- 
light that  had  prevailed  suddenly 
changed  to  darkness — not  the  dark  of 
a  summer  night,  but  the  horrible  dark 
of  the  catacombs.  Ghastly  flames  of 
yellow  and  blue  shot  up  from  the  depths 
and  pierced  it,  making  its  blackness 
visible.  A  hot  fleck  of  ashes  touched 
his  cheek  as  a  shower  of  them  fell  about 
him,  and  then  a  deluge  that  hemmed 
him  round;  a  mass  of  vapor  puffed  sud- 
denly out  and  enveloped  him  like  a 
winding  sheet,  and,  clutching  wildly  at 
empty  space,  he  felt  himself  falling, 
falling  down,  down  through  an  unknown 
void  that  seemed  to  have  no  ending. 
And  then — 

Then  he  opened  his  burning  eyes 
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and  dimly  looked  about  him,  seeing  but 
scarcely  comprehending. 

"Juan,"  he  called,  feebly. 

The  Indian  boy  bent  over  him,  plac- 
ing his  pocketflask  to  his  lips:  "There 
is  no  Juan  now,  senor." 

"Where  did  he — ah,  I  remember  !" 

"Yes,  senor,  you  remember." 

"  How  did  I  come  here  ?  " 

"I  carried  you." 

"  Carried  me  where  ?  " 

"Where,  but  through  the  cavern, 
senor;  here  to  its  other  entrance." 

"You — you  brought  me  out  of  that 
hell  ?  You  carried  me  here  to  safety 
— you — how  were  you  able  to  do  it  ?  " 

The  Indian  lad  smiled  proudly:  "  It 
was  the  dogr  in  me,  senor  !  " — Ealph 
Graham  Taber,  in  Illustrated  American. 


Paying  His  Debts. 


"  But  mother,  I  want  it  just  dread- 
fully, and  it  don't  cost  but  a  quarter." 
The  voice  was  Kenneth's,  and  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  boy  was  almost  in 
tears.  Mother  replied  patiently,  as 
she  had  done  several  times  before,  "I 
am  sorry,  dear,  but  I  can't  give  you 
even  a  quarter,  and  you  will  have  to 
give  up  the  rooster." 

"  He's  the  cunningest  little  Banty 
you  ever  saw,"  sobbed  the  dissappointed 
child,  "  and  all  the  boys  have  them." 

"That  will  do,  Kenneth,"  was  the 
only  reply,  and  when  mother  spoke  in 
that  tone  all  the  members  of  the  family 
knew  what  it  meant. 

"All  the  same,  I'm  going  to  have 
that  rooster,"  Kenneth  proclaimed  to 
the  younger  children,  who  gathered 
around  him.  "  I  never  can  have  any- 
thing, and  I  think  it's  mean.  Mother 
could  give  me  that  quarter  just  as  well 
as  not."  'In  his  heart  he  knew  this 
charge  was  not  true,  but  it  made  him 
feel  better  to  say  so. 

When  the  children  came  trooping  in 
to  supper  that  night  Ray  ran  to  her 
mother,  her  blue  eyes  shining  with 
excitement. 

"Mother,  mother,"  the  cried,  "Ken- 
neth got  the  Banty  rooster,  and  the 
coop  is  all  made  for  it,  and  bime-by  he's 
going  to  have  a  hen  and  lots  of  little 
schickens,  and  sell  e'  eggs  and  buy  a 
farm  and  we're  all  going  to  live  there." 

Kenneth  looked  somewhat  defiant  as 
he  took  his  seat,  but  when  his  mother 
said  gravely,  "Where  did  you  get  the 
rooster,  Kenneth,  the  answer  was 
prompt  and  Frank:  "  Don't  you  worry 
about  that,  mother;  that's  all  right, 
honest  it  is." 

Mrs.  Miller  was  in  the  habit  of  trust- 
ing her  children,  so  the  subject  was 
dropped.  The  rooster  flourished  in  his 
new  home,  and  all  the  children  fed  him, 
hung  over  his  coop,  and  counted  the 
number  of  times  he  crowed.  Matters 
went  on  smoothly  for  awhile,  until,  one 
day  at  luncheon  Ethel  announced,  with 
her  most  elder-sisterly  air,  "Kenneth 
Miller  is  going  to  be  arrested,  and  I 
saw  the  policeman  that's  going  to  do  it. 
That  lady  told  me  so — you  kno^v,  the 
one  you  borrowed  the  quarter  from." 

Mother  drew  the  frightened  boy  into 
her  room,  and  closed  the  door.  Then 
Kenneth  confessed. 

"  I  borrowed  it,  mother.  The  lady 
that  lives  across  the  street  from  the 
other  lady  that  was  going  to  sell  me 
the  rooster,  she  knew  I  didn't  have  any 
money,  so  she  said  she  would  lend  it  to 
me,  and  I  forgot  all  about  it.  I  meant 
to  pay  her — I  did,  honest. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  pay  her 
with  ?  "  Mother  asked,  gathering  into 
her  lap  the  small  financier,  rubber  boots 
and  all.  "  You  haven't  any  money,  and 
mother  told  you  she  could  not  spare 
any." 

"  I  thought  maybe  you  could  spare  it 
by-and-by,  or  maybe  Eddie  or  Nan 
would  give  it  to  me,  or  maybe  I  might 
find  it  on  the  walk,  like  Jimmie  Law- 
rence did." 

They  talked  it  over  a  little  more, 
these  two  good  friends,  and  together 
they  decided  that  Kenneth  must  make 
his  own  plans  to  pay  his  debt. 

He  wore  a  very  puzzled  face  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  once,  coming  close  to  his 
mother,  he  breathed  a  woe-begone  sigh 
— "Mother,  isn't  it  just  dreadful  to 
owe  things  and  have  bills  ?  " 

One  night  Eddie  came  in  hurriedly 
and  called  up  stairs,  "  If  any  one  of  you 


children  will  take  this  package  to  town 
I'll  give  you  five  cents. 

Kenneth's  face  lighted  up  and  he 
sprang  forward  eagerly — "I  will,  Ed- 
die," he  shouted,  and  was  out  of  the 
gate  like  a  flash. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stood,  shaking 
in  his  shoes,  in  Mrs.  Demorest's  parlor, 
the  five  cent  piece  clutched  tightly  in 
his  hand. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  kind 
woman  when  he  had  stumbled  through 
his  terrified  little  explanations — "  don't 
worry  over  that  any  more.  L'll  keep 
the  five  cents,  but  you  needn't  pay  the 
rest." 

Kenneth  flew  home  joyfully  and  went 
to  tell  mother.  Then  they  talked  the 
whole  thing  over  again. 

"What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  do 
about  it,  dear?  Don't  be  in  a  hurry; 
you  think  about  it,  and  then  tell  me 
what  you  have  decided.  I  am  sure  you 
and  mother  will  think  just  alike;  you 
know  we  often  do,"  said  Mrs.  Miller, 
dropping  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  the  little 
shaven  head. 

By  bed  time  Kenneth  had  decided. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  will 
pay." 

The  next  morning  the  boy  shouldered 
a  small  spade  which  belonged  to  papa 
and,  without  a  word  to  anyone,  started 
down  the  street.  Going  bravely  from 
door  to  door  he  asked:  "Don't  you 
want  your  flower  beds  spaded  up  ?  I'll 
do  it  for  ten  cents." 

Two  people  said  yes,  and  so,  in  the 
hot  sun,  hour  after  hour,  sometimes 
struggling  to  keep  back  the  tears,  the 
boy  dug  away,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  had  twenty  cents.  On 
the  way  home  he  stopped  again  at  Mrs. 
Demorest's  and  gave  her  the  money. 

"That  boy  has  good  stuff  in  him: 
he'll  make  a  fine  man  some  day,"  she 
remarked  to  her  husband  as  the  gate 
closed  behind  the  tired  little  laborer. 

FJis  head  ached,  he  was  tired,  he  was 
hungry,  but  he  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  his  life  as  when  he  climbed  to 
his  old  seat  on  his  mother's  lap  and 
whispered  in  her  ear:  "I'm  not  ever 
going  to  have  any  bills,  again,  mother 
dear;  I'm  going  to  pay  cash."— Grace 
Duffield  Goodwin. 


Summer  Pillows. 


Pleasantries. 


Aide  (charging  furiously  ud) — Gen- 
eral, the  enemy  has  captured  our  left 
wing.  What  shall  we  do  ?  The  Com- 
mander— Fly,  with  the  other. 

"There  was  a  strange  man  here  to 
see  you  to-day,  papa,"  said  little  Ethel, 
who  met  her  father  in  the  hall.  "  Did 
he  have  a  bill  ?  "  asked  Binks.  "No, 
papa.    He  had  just  a  plain  nose." 

Wallace — There  is  nothing  like  matri- 
mony to  make  a  man  appreciate  the 
value  of  money.  Ferry — That's  so.  A 
dollar  a  man  gives  to  his  wife  does  look 
bigger  to  him  than  any  other  dollar. 

"  Your  pocketbook,  young  woman  !  " 
demanded  the  footpad,  as  he  reached 
forward.  "Haven't  any,"  said  the 
young  woman,  "this  is  a  handbook." 
And  she  walked  away,  leaving  him 
paralyzed  by  her  coolness. 

One  of  the  many  private  secretaries 
at  the  national  capital  is  still  new  to 
his  honors.  One  day  a  newspaper 
woman,  full  of  business,  burst  into  the 
office  of  this  secretary's  chief.  The 
great  man  was  out.  "  Can  you  tell  me 
when  he  will  be  in  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Really,"  drawled  the  clerk,  "I  haven't 
an  idea."  "Well,"  said  the  newspaper 
woman,  as  she  turned  to  go,  "I  must 
say  you  look  it." 

"  Didn't  you  say  that  the  former  Miss 
Dashaway  was  defeated  in  her  cam- 
paign for  Mayor?  How  do  you  figure 
out  that  she  rules  the  town?"  "She 
married  her  successful  opponent." 

"Papa,"  said  an  inquisitive  boy, 
"don't  fishes  have  legs?  "They  do 
not,"  answered  papa.  "Why  don't 
they,  papa?"  "Because  fishes  swim 
and  don't  require  legs."  Then  he  asked: 
"Papa,  ducks  have  legs,  don't  they  ?  " 
"Why,  yes,  ducks  have  legs."  "Well, 
ducks  swim,  don't  they?"  "Yes." 
"Then  why  don't  fishes  have  legs,  if 
ducks  do?  Or  why  don't  ducks  not 
have  any  legs,  if  fishes  don't?"  Papa 
gave  up. — Exchange. 


There  is  an  array  of  beautiful  pillows 
in  the  fancy  goods  stores.  There  are 
pillows  designed  for  the  hammock,  for 
the  piazza  and  for  the  .yacht;  pillows  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  colors  and  designs. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  strong  and  serviceable — such  that 
will  launder  nicely.  Scotch  plaid  ging- 
hams, plain  and  figured  denim,  ecru  and 
other  colored  linens  and  wash  silks.  A 
favorite  material  is  a  sort  of  crash, 
which  is  very  strong  and  cheap,  and 
combines  most  beautifully  with  royal 
blue  or  bright  red  in  the  designs  worked 
upon  it.  A  finer,  sheer  linen  is  still 
prettier,  and  is  used  extensively.  Heavy 
white  linen  covers  adorned  with  drawn 
work  look  beautiful  over  pillows  covered 
with  colored  silk.  These  covers  wash 
nicely  and  are  very  strong. 

The  summer  pillows  should  be  deco- 
rated with  designs  appropriate  for  the 
season.  The  outline  stitch  is  most  com- 
monly used,  making  the  work  very 
simple.  Sprays  of  wild  roses  or  poppies, 
odd-shaped  fans  scattered  over  the 
covers,  branches  of  trees  with  birds 
flitting  about,  rural  scenes  or  anything 
suggestive  of  summer  may  be  sketched 
on  the  materials  and  worked  with  rope 
or  etching  silk  or  cotton  in  shades  of 
blue,  red,  dull  green,  brown,  black  or 
all  combined.  Ruffles  of  ribbon  adorn 
some  of  the  pillows,  but  if  the  ruffle  is 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  pillow 
it  looks  very  pretty.  On  the  linen  and 
denim  pillows  heavy  cords  are  sewed 
around  the  edges  and  sometimes  ordi- 
nary manila  rope  is  used  with  pretty 
effect.  Cords  18  inches  long  with  tas- 
sels at  each  end  are  tied  around  the 
corners  of  some  pillows  about  5  inches 
from  the  point  of  the  corner.  The  cord 
is  tied  tightly  and  the  corner  has  the 
appearence  of  a  donkey's  ear.  Pillows 
are  made  circular,  oblong  and  triangu- 
lar, so  they  may  be  adjusted  into  every 
conceivable  kind  of  a  corner  to  make 
the  place  comfortable  for  lazy  folks. 

A  handsome  pillow  of  rich  green  cot- 
ton damask  had  sprays  of  shaded  red 
poppies  embroidered  over  its  surface. 
Very  coarse  embroidery  silk  was  used. 
A  ruffle  of  ribon  shading  from  green 
to  red  was  sewed  around  the  edge. 
Another  dainty  affair  was  of  figured 
white  China  silk.  The  design  was  ex- 
tremely pretty,  being  violets.  The 
corners  were  tied  into  "ears"  with 
white  silk  cord  and  tassels.  Another 
similar  pillow  was  of  white  silk  with 
scarlet  poppies  scattered  over  it  and 
the  corners  were  tied  with  red  cord 
and  tassels.  A  white  linen  one  had  a 
Dutch  windmill  design  outlined  with 
blue  silk  and  a  thick  white  cord 
around  it. 


Learn  to  Sew. 


Happily  for  most  country  girls  they 
learn  to  use  the  needle.  Even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  sewing  will  be 
of  untold  benefit  throughout  a  girl's 
life,  and  if  she  can  learn  how  to  cut  and 
make  her  own  garments  she  is  very 
fortunate  indeed.  It  takes  considerable 
study  and  experience  to  calculate  and 
cut  to  advantage;  the  basting,  too,  is 
of  much  importance,  and  when  the  sew- 
ing is  neatly  done  any  girl  may  be  proud 
of  her  work.  It  is  laughable  to  see  how 
awkwardly  some  girls  handle  the  needle, 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  ambition  to 
learn  better.  What  would  such  a  girl 
do  were  she  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
own  knowledge  to  keep  her  garments 
in  order  ?  Her  purse  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  very  full. 

Mending  may  be  no  great  pleasure, 
but  it  is  something  which  must  be  done. 
A  girl  who  can  put  a  patch  in  place 
neatly  or  darn  a  stocking  without  draw- 
ing it  up  to  a  pucker  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  these  careless  days.  Mending 
takes  time,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  do  it 
in  a  hurry.  The  sewing  machine  has 
done  away  with  much  needlework,  but 
there  are  many  parts  of  a  garment 
which  must  be  put  together  with  hand 
work.  There  are  comparatively  few 
women  to-day  who  can  hem  by  hand  or 
even  shirr  evenly.  Ready-made  gar- 
ments are  sold  so  cheaply  that  many 
think  it  does  not  pay  to  make  them  at 
home.    But  unless  one  has  much  money 


to  spend  the  materials  are  coarse  and 
poorly  put  together.  The  woman  who 
knows  how  to  sew  knows  that  nothing 
is  better  than  home-made  underclothes. 

Learn  to  sew,  girls.  The  knowledge 
will  be  worth  much  to  you  all  through 
life.  If  your  mothers  cannot  show  you 
how  go  to  some  one  who  can,  and  learn 
to  do  it  correctly  and  well. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — For  about 
two  quarts  and  a  half  of  cream  use  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  a  quart  of  thin 
cream,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  chocolate,  two  eggs  and  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Put 
the  milk  on  to  boil  in  the  double  boiler; 
put  the  flour  and  one  cupful  of  the 
sugar  in  a  bowl;  add  the  eggs  and  beat 
the  mixture  until  light.  Stir  this  into 
the  boiling  milk  and  cook  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  often.  Scrape  the 
chocolate  and  put  it  in  a  small  sauce- 
pan. Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  which  should  be  taken  from  the 
second  cupful,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  hot  water.  Stir  over  a  hot  fire  until 
smooth  and  glossy.  Add  this  to  the 
cooking  mixture.  When  the  prepara- 
tion has  cooked  for  twenty  minutes 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar  and  the  cream, 
which  should  be  gradually  beaten  into 
the  hot  mixture.  Set  away  to  cool; 
and,  when  cold,  freeze. 

Pea  Fritters. — Cook  a  pint  or  three 
cups  more  peas  than  are  needed  for 
dinner.  Mash  while  hot  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  seasoning  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter.  Put  by  until  morning.  Make 
a  batter  of  two  whipped  eggs,  a  cupful 
of  milk,  half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  half  a  cupful  of  flour.  Stir 
the  pea  mixture  into  this,  beating  very 
hard,  and  cook  as  you  would  ordinary 
griddle  cakes. 

Delicious  Cream  Sandwiches. — 
Make  nice  short  pastry  and  roll  out 
rather  thin,  and  then  cut  three  inches 
long  and  one  and  one-half  wide  and 
bake  in  a  sharp  oven.  When  done  a 
light  brown,  brush  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  cut  lengthways,  and  spread 
raspberry  jam  to  form  a  sandwich,  and 
put  whipped  cream,  flavored  with  va- 
nilla, and  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar 
and  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth 
on  top  of  the  cream. 

Rum hled  Egos. — Take  a  small  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  two  of  cream  or 
milk  and  warm  in  a  frying  pan.  Break 
four  eggs,  or  more  if  needed,  in  the 
pan  and  stir  until  slightly  cooked;  then 
add  four  sardines  broken  in  small 
pieces,  from  which  the  skin  and  large 
bones  have  been  removed.  Pour  over 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce  and  serve  hot.  A  good 
recipe  for  cooking  in  chafing  dish. 

Entire  Wheat  Mukfins. — Sift  thor- 
oughly with  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
entire  wheat  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Add  to  this  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  After 
these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and 
just  before  putting  into  well-greased 
muffin  rings,  add  the  white  of  the  egg 
well  beaten.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  nicely 
browned. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Colors  brown 
or  black.  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

K.  P.  1 1  u.i .  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Nashua,  N.  U. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Evolution  in  Mechanics. 


When  railroads  were  first  started  in 
England,  the  carriages  for  personal 
transportation  were  constructed  by 
making  a  long  body  frame,  mounted 
upon  trucks,  and  placing  on  it  three 
stage-coach  bodies,  all  being  well 
bolted  together.  The  traveling  public 
was  thus  given  accommodations  which, 
in  interior  arrangements  at  least,  re- 
sembled very  closely  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and,  after 
some  demurring,  the  new  order  of 
things  was  gradually  accepted.  As 
the  art  of  car  building  progressed, 
however,  it  was  soon  found  much  better 
to  construct  the  whole  affair  as  one 
piece  of  work,  but  the  influence  of 
custom  was  so  strong  that  the  British 
railway  carriage  is  still  built  on  the 
stagecoach  model,  and  it  is  to  this 
cause,  rather  than  to  any  other,  that 
the  compartment  system  owes  its 
being.  Although  the  carriage  is  prac- 
tically built  as  one  vehicle,  it  is  orna- 
mented on  the  outside  by  mouldings, 
curved  to  follow  the  old  lines  of  the 
stagecoach  body,  and  even  when  these 
mouldings  are  omitted  in  the  lower- 
class  carriages,  curved  stripes  of  paint 
are  put  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  car  from  the  coach. 

But  there  are  other  examples  of  the 
absurdity  of  imitating  in  form  a  con- 
struction of  which  the  need  no  longer 
exists.  The  motor  carriage  is  already 
in  evidence,  and  it,  too,  bears  the  ear 
marks  of  its  horsy,  though  horseless, 
origin.  One  of  the  latest  forms  of 
these  carriages  bear  all  over  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  the  horse  that 
isn't  there.  In  front  there  is  a  high 
leather  dashboard  to  protect  the  riders 
against  the  splashing  from  the  heels  of 
the  absent  animal,  while  the  finish  of 
the  heavy  trimmings  could  only  have 
emanated  from  the  establishment  of  a 
builder  of  carriages  made  for  horses, 
and  the  whole  vehicle  looks  as  if  it 
ought  to  have  a  pair  of  lively  animals 
in  front  of  it  to  make  it  look  complete. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  get  rid  of  old 
ideas,  even  when  the  necessity  of  their 
presence  is  absent;  but  the  mental 
inertia  which  makes  such  things  pos- 
sible, is  probably  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  its  elimination  requires  a 
long  course  of  education  and  experi- 
ence.— Cassier's  Magazine. 


Sound  as  a  Measurer. 

The  principle  of  the  reflection  of 
sound  is  very  ingeniously  employed  in 
locating  the  position  of  inaccessible 
obstructions  in  the  pipes  of  the  pneu- 
matic tube  service  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe.  When  a  pipe  is  found 
to  be  constricted,  a  diaphragm,  so 
thin  that  it  will  instantly  vibrate  under 
the  force  of  a  sound  wave,  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  connected 
electrically  with  a  chronograph  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  diaphragm 
vibrates  it  will  close  the  electric  cir- 
cuit and  register  on  the  chronograph. 
A  pistol  loaded  with  blank  cartridge 
is  then  fired  into  the  tube  through  an 
opening  just  below  where  the  dia- 
phragm is  placed.  When  the  shot  is 
fired  the  sound  wave  causes  the  dia- 
phragm to  vibrate  and  registers  the 
exact  time  on  the  chronograph.  The 
sound  wave  will  travel  along  the  tube 
until  it  meets  the  obstruction,  and  will 
then  be  reflected  back.  When  this 
reflected  sound,  or  echo,  returns  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  it  causes  the  dia- 
phragm to  vibrate  again  and  make 
another  registration  on  the  chrono- 
graph which  will  thus  correctly  indi- 
cate the  exact  interval  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  sound  to  travel  from  the 
end  of  the  tube  and  back  again. 


the  oil  in  these  tanks  in  the  winter. 
From  these  tanks  the  oil  is  carried  by 
pipes  to  the  engine  foot  plate,  where, 
after  passing  through  the  necessary 
valves,  it  is  sprayed  into  the  firebox 
by  the  injectors. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  writing  of  Ari- 
zona, says  that  he  saw  in  the  Salt 
river  valley  a  steam  dredging  scow, 
such  as  is  used  in  deepening  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  voyaging 
slowly  and  steadily  through  a  wide 
strip  of  arid  desert.  It  was  started 
landward  from  Salt  river  and  was  ex- 
cavating its  own  channel  ahead,  the  1 
river  waters  following  and  floating  it 
as  it  advanced.  But  the  work  done 
was  not,  in  fact,  the  making  of  a  new 
channel,  but  the  digging  out  of  an  old 
one,  the  irrigating  canal  made  by  a 
civilized  people  that  lived  and  flourished 
and  departed  before  recorded  Ameri- 
can history  began.  That  there  was  a 
time  when  this  wide  valley,  now  being 
again  redeemed  to  man,  was  a  garden 
of  plenty,  teeming  with  inhabitants,  is 
shown  by  the  extensive  and  regular 
system  of  broad  canals  leading  from 
the  river,  through  which  water  for  ir- 
rigating was  conveyed  out  upon  the 
cultivated  lands.  These  canals,  though 
choked  for  centuries  with  drifting  sand 
and  earth,  still  are  plainly  indicated  on 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  so  skillfully 
were  they  planned  and  built  that  mod- 
ern engineering  science  applied  to  irri- 
gation can  do  no  better  than  retrace 
their  course  and  restore  them.  What 
race  laid  out  the  canals  and  built  the 
towns  whose  ruins  are  strung  along  the 
valley  is  a  question  not  yet  settled  by 
archaeologists.  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  or 
each  nation  in  turn,  probably  tarried 
here  in  their  centuries  long  migrations 
southward  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
the  ruins  may  be  of  an  older  people 
than  either  of  these. 


Tiik  most  conspicuous  application  of 
oil  burning  in  Great  Britain  is  that  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  as  per- 
fected by  Mr.  James  Holden.  There 
are  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  37 
locomotives,  13  stationary  boilers,  and 
four  furnaces  fitted  with  liquid  fuel 
firing  at  present.  In  the  case  of  the 
locomotives,  the  oil  fuel  is  carried  in 
two  cylindrical  tanks  placed  on  the 
tender,  leaving  the  central  space  per- 
fectly free  to  hold  coal  as  before. 
Suitable  provision  is  made  for  warming 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  arc 
right  if  you  <jet  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owinp  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  Ipkk  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaied  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GKN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside  Cal. 


WANTED. 


A  position  by  an  experienced  Wine  Maker  and 
Vineyardlst:  10  years'  experience  with  resistant 
vines  and  olives:  expert  at  clarification,  correction, 
blending  and  bottling  wines,  also  with  arrestinl 
fermentations  In  hot  localities,  the  development  of 
colorand  tannin  in  wines:  a  good  mechanic:  can 
set  and  run  all  modern  machinery:  strictly  temper- 
ate: best  of  references  furnished.  Address. 

WINE  HAKER,  this  Office. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Blake,    moffltt    <fc    Town  e 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's  £ 


GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging.  Mining.  Etc.     Capacities  from  SO  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS. 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE 

I  m-  System 

of  Actnal  BaalMM 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  9., 

i»  naed  in  this  school. 
BENN  PITMAN.  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.E.Howard.    1236  Market  St 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacilic,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

O^^OLK  LICENSE! 


CO., 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

—     ,     jjjj  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  _ 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

( OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake-, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIKWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
Iisnirhimti  St..  CHICACO,  11,1,. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pa  ten  * 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Cotst  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
330  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


The  Universal  Supply  House.   Established  1888. 

FARM      O I  I  DDI     ICO  M,IiK 

DAIRY    OUrr  LICO  MILL 
Groceries,   ♦  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implement*. 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 

Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt.,San  Francisco. Cal 


GRADING  SIEVES  MIND  DIF»F»IING  BASKETS. 
WIRE  WORK    OF"   ALL  KINDS, 

ID.  3D.  "WASS,  56  iriiEtST  ST..  S.  HT. 


July  24,  1897. 
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California's  \\Wv  Annual  State  Fa*r 

WILL  BE  HELD  A.T  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  i8th,  1897.. 


TWO  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceDtahle  opportunitv  to  meet. 

'  THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods in  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


leading  creameries  in  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  in  this  growing  industry. 
ELECTRIC  POWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

GRAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
Exposition  Band. 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amusement,  and  usually  at- 
tracts a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
neutral  ground  and  profit  by  advertising  in  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  in 
vast  numbers  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  on  all  their  lines. 

Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information.   Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


A  Test  of  Oils. 


A  good  test  of  oil  is  to  place  single 
drops  of  different  oils  in  line  upon  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  about  2  feet  to  2 
feet  6  inches  long,  one  end  being  raised 
about  6  inches  to  8  inches  to  form  an 
inclined  plane.  This  test  should  be 
conducted  in  a  room  where  there  is 
little  or  no  dust.  The  drops  of  oil  start 
from  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  upon 
a  race  with  each  other.  The  first  day 
sperm  oil  will  be  found  in  the  rear,  but 
after  a  time  it  will  overtake  the  others, 
and  be  found  in  motion  even  after  some 
others  have  dried  up.  An  oil  having  a 
light  body  runs  quickly  and  dries 
quickly,  but  an  oil  that  has  both  a  body 
and  a  free  flow  will  readily  be  detected 
by  this  test.  An  oil  may  have  a  good 
body,  and  yet  tend  to  gum  badly,  which 
quality  will  also  be  easily  detected  upon 
the  glass.  A  good  test  for  the  presence 
of  acids  is  to  put  small  quantities  of 
oils  in  copper  dishes,  which  are  easily 
made  by  depressing  bits  of  sheet  copper 
with  a  round-faced  hammer.  If  acid  is 
present  it  will  attack  the  copper  and 
produce  verdigris.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
periments carefully  made  and  extended 
over  a  year,  it  was  found  that  iron  was 
least  affected  by  seal  oil,  and  most  by 
tallow  oil  when  it  is  not  deacidized. 
Brass  is  not  affected  by  rape  oil,  least 
by  seal  oil,  and  most  by  olive  oil. 
Mineral  lubricating  oil  has  no  action 
on  zinc.  It  was  found  that  mineral 
lubricating  oil  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  action  on  the  metals  ex- 
perimented with,  and  sperm  oil  the 
most.  For  the  journals  of  heavy 
machinery  either  rape  or  sperm  oil,  in 
admixture  with  mineral  oil,  is  the  best 
to  use,  as  they  have  the  least  effect  on 
brass  and  iron,  which  two  metals  gen- 
erally constitute  the  bearing  surfaces 
of  all  engines. 


Canadian  and  American  Niagaras  will 
be  connected  by  two  fine  steel  arch 
structures.  The  bridge  designed  to 
replace  the  upper  suspension  bridge 
will  be  built  on  the  parabolic  principle. 


According  to  a  calculation  worked 
out  by  the  Revue  Scientlfique  of  Paris,  , 
the  proportion  of  paying  load  to  total 
displacement  of  a  steamship  in  1840 
was  only  10  per  cent,— that  is,  the 
hull,  engines  and  fuel  carried  formed 
90  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  vessel. 
In  1850  the  paying  load  bad  risen  to  26 
per  cent;  in  1860  to  33  per  cent;  in  1870 
to  50  per  cent.  At  the  present  time 
the  Atlantic  steamers  show  an  average 
of  55  per  cent  paying  weight.  The 
advance  since  1870  has  been  compar- 
atively slow,  chiefly  because  much 
higher  speeds  are  now  required. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1872,  the 
cost  of  bricks  laid  in  the  wall  was 
ordinarily  reckoned  in  Boston  at  $36 
a  thousand.  Now,  better  bricks,  quite 
as  well  laid,  with  better  lime  and 
cement,  cost  there,  in  the  wall,  $15  a 
thousand.  Fireproofing  processes 
have  been  of  late  greatly  im- 
proved and  cheapened,  so  that  an  ordi- 
nary merchantile  building  can  be 
erected,  with  floors,  roof  and  partitions 
all  of  iron  and  concrete,  or  terra  cotta, 
for  10  to  15  per  cent  more  than  it  would 
cost  with  the  cheapest  wooden  floors. 

Another  new  bridge  is  to  span 
Niagara,  taking  the  place  of  the  upper 
suspension  bridge  and  to  be  finished 
July  1,  1898.     When  completed  the 


More  than  500,000  sewing  machines 
are  made  in  this  country  annually, 
which  is  90  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  the  world.  Nearly  100,000  persons 
in  one  way  and  another  make  their  liv- 
ing in  this  country  out  of  sewing  ma- 
chines. In  no  branch  of  manufactures 
has  a  greater  revolution  been  wrought 
by  the  sewing  machine  than  in  boots 
and  shoes.  In  1861  the  first  machine 
for  sewing  on  soles  was  put  into  opera- 
tion and  a  royalty  of  two  cents  on  shoes 
exacted.  By  the  aid  of  machines  350,- 
000,000  pairs  of  shoes  had  been  made 
up  to  1877  in  the  United  States,  and 
probably  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
in  Europe. 


POWER 
for 

Farmers. 

THE  HERCULES  "SPECIAL," 

2  1-2  actual  horse  power.  Burns  Gaso- 
line or  Distillate  Oil,  at  less  than  hair 
what  any  other  power  will  cost. 

We  build  Engines  for  all  purposes- 
Stationary,  ::  Pumping,  ::  Marine  and 
Hoisting— rrom  3  to  200  H.  P.,  using 
Gas,  Gasoline  or  Distillate  Oil,  as  best 
suits  the  user. 

If  you'  have  need  of  power,  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  a  HERCULES.  :: 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   ^ 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  5l)c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Pine 
Stock  and  EggB  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Porgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  *6. 

Stock  from  11  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


T.  W.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Bucks  for  Sale. 


Southdown 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembe 
the  But  ia  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  wlt'j  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
oat  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
oatalogue. 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  Is  the  cheap- 
eft  power  on  earth  and  Is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  CrudeOll,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalluga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  beiug  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  It  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is,  that  danger  from  explosions 
Is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  It  Is 
generated  and  hence  Is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils; 

California  Crude  Oil,  40  grav.,  IV*  galls,  at  5c,  1.37^ 

Distillate  40    "      1%    "         8c,  .80 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      7H     "  12«c.  .%•>% 

Gasoline  74    "      8«     "         15c,  l.SHj 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Englues  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  In  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  bo  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  WVg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 
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Improvements    in  Sterilization. 

The  completeness  with  which  disease 
germs  may  be  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  heat  is  well  known,  and  many  fcrms 
of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  use 
in  the  convenient  subjecting  of  food 
constituents  either  to  the  boiling  pot 
or,  in  the  system  of  pasteurization,  to 
a  temperature  of  75°  C.  for  a  definite 
period  of  time.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  with  many  substances, 
such  as  milk,  beer,  wines,  and  others, 
the  operation  of  sterilization  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  cooking,  imparting  a 
peculiar  taste,  and  sometimes  mate- 
rially changing  the  properties  to  an 
undesirable  extent. 

In  a  note  recently  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Duclaux, 
the  process  of  M.  Kubn  is  described  as 
successfully  removing  this  objection- 
able feature  of  sterilization  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  principle  consists 
merely  in  subjecting  the  liquid  to  be 
sterilized  to  the  desired  temperature 
in  a  closed  vessel  under  high  pressure 
and  out  of  contact  with  air.  The  appa: 
ratus  is  equally  simple,  the  sterilizer 
being  a  steel  tube,  silvered  within,  and 
surrounded  by  a  steam  or  water  jacket 
formed  of  a  second  cylinder  of  slightly 
larger  dimensions.  Suitable  connec- 
tions and  stop  cocks  are  provided,  as 
well  as  thermometers  and  pressure 
gauges,  and  the  apparatus  is  mounted 
so  that  it  can  be  revolved  by  turning  a 
crank. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner  :  The 
cylinder  being  entirely  filled  with  the 
liquid,  there  is  no  room  left  for  expan- 
sion. As  the  temperature  rises,  the 
attempted  dilatation  of  the  milk,  being 
restrained  by  the  confined  space,  causes 
a  marked  increase  in  pressure,  which, 
for  the  temperatures  of  pasteurization 
or  sterilization,  will  reach  five  to  six 
atmospheres.  At  such  pressures  the 
gaseous  and  aromatic  constituents  are 
unable  to  separate  from  the  liquid. 
After  the  sterilization  has  been  accom- 
plished the  cooling  under  pressure 
causes  these  same  constituents,  which 
may  have  become  temporarily  disso- 
ciated, to  be  entirely  reabsorbed,  thus 
delivering  the  liquid  in  practically  the 
same  condition  as  before,  except  for 
the  destruction  of  the  germs  by  the 
heat. 

It  is  believed  that  this  apparatus 
will  be  of  especial  value  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wines,  since  it  enables  the  fer- 
mentation to  be  arrested  at  any  desired 
stage,  and,  when  used  in  connection 
with  microbiological  investigations,  it 
should  be  most  valuable. 


The  Longest  Bridges. 

The  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is 
that  over  the  Tay,  in  Scotland,  which 
is  3,200  meters=9,696  feet  long;  and 
the  next  longest  is  also  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, being  that  over  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  2,394  meters=5,552  feet  in 
length.  The  following  table  gives,  in 
meters  and  in  feet,  the  lengths  of  the 
principal  bridges  in  various  countries: 

Meters.  Feel. 

Tay.  Great  Britain  3,a»  9,696 

Forth,  Great  Britain  2  394  5,562 

Moerdyck,  Holland  1,470  4,820 

Volga,  Russia  1,438  4,715 

Welchsel,  Germany  1,325  4,346 

Thoen,  Germany  1,272  4,172 

Urandenz  (Elbe),  Germany  1,092  3,580 

Brooklyn,  United  States   488  1,601 

The  greatest  single  span  of  the  Forth 
bridge  is  521  meters=l,725  feet:  of  the 
Elbe  bridge,  420  meters=l,378  feet; 
of  the  East  River  bridge,  488  meters= 
1,610  feet. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles  are 
the  latest  development  in  the  line  of 
manufactures  from  paper.  They  are 
made  of  pulp  in  which  a  small  amount 
of  borax,  tallow  and  other  ingredients 
are  mixed.  These  are  cast  in  a  mould 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  rod  of  the 
desired  length.  The  poles  are  claimed 
to  be  lighter  and  stronger  than  wood, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  weather  does 
not  affect  them. 


Lighting  railway  cars  by  electricity 
is  being  practically  tested  by  the  Pull- 
man company.  A  plain  geared  wheel 
attached  to  the  car  axle  drives  a  pinion 
on  the  shaft  of  a  1  H.  P.  dynamo  on 
the  car  truck,   the  current  passed 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and     Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICKS,  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


through  a  storage  battery,  the  light 
thus  made  brilliant  and  uniform,  both 
while  the  train  is  running  and  when  it 
is  standing  still.  Each  car  is  inde- 
pendently provided  with  its  generating 
and  illuminating  apparatus.  The  ap- 
paratus weighs  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  automatic. 


"  Signaling  Through  Space  Without 
Wires  "  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  pa- 
per read  before  an  English  scientific 
body  by  W.  H.  Preece.  The  author 
described  the  method  he  himself  had 
worked  out  of  sending  signals  from  one 
place  to  another  without  intervening 
wires.  In  this  system,  which  made 
use  of  electro-magnetic  waves  of  low 
frequency,  two  parallel  circuits  were 
established,  one  on  each  side  of  a  chan- 
nel or  bank  of  a  river,  each  circuit  be- 
coming successively  the  primary  or 
secondary  of  an  induction  system  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  sig- 
nals were  to  be  sent.  Strong  alternat- 
ing currents  were  transmitted  in  the 
first  circuit,  so  as  to  form  signals  in 
the  Morse  code.  The  effects  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  these  currents  passed 
as  electro-magnetic  waves  through  the 
intervening  space,  and  if  the  secondary 
circuit  was  so  situated  as  to  be  washed 
by  these  ethereal  waves  'their  energy 
was  transformed  into  secondary  cur- 
rents, which  could  be  made  to  affect  a 
telephone.  This  system  was  success- 
fully used  in  1895  to  telegraph  across 
the  Sound  of  Mull  when  the  submarine 
cable  had  broken  down.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  distance  to  which  it  was 
possible  to  signal  in  this  way,  the  lec- 
turer mentioned  that  the  curious  law 
had  worked  itself  out  that  the  length 
of  the  two  parallel  circuits  must  be 
equal  to  the  distance  between  them. 
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Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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The  RIFE  Hydraulic  Ram 


FOR 


Economical 
Irrigation 


AND 

House 


Supply. 


THE  KIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  eltlcient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  tilling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion,and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
10  i  or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
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machine  Works  ' 


TO 


110-112  Beale  St. 
183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fumpi,  Power  I'ump8,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


EET  IRON  &S 


FOR    TO\A/IN    WATER    U/OR  K. S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  maKing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy,  111. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Tin.  machine  should  be  well  considen.d 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  In 
any  country.  It  h  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  In  the  market. 
It  It  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut* 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  (or 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  21,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   79,484 

Wheat,  ctls   80,126 

Barley,  ctls   43,267 

Oats,  ctls   6,205 

Corn,  ctls   3.675 

Rye,  ctls   2,250 

Beans,  sks   8.477 

Potatoes,  sks   17,484 

Onions,  sks   1,907 

Hay,  tons   3,969 

Wool,  bales   2,383 

Hops,  bales   1 


Since 
July  1,  '.97. 


155, 
172, 

77. 

19. 

3! 
12 
30 
3 
7 
4 


655 
296 
952 
0fi5 
!)65 
960 
,222 
,873 
,217 
437 
,308 
2 


Same  Time  | 
Last  Year.  ] 


388, 
172 
83 
23 


241 

,996 
,623 
,463 
,992 
765 
,3.54 
,629 
,284 
,822 
,586 
40 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks   21,936 

Wheat,  ctls   68,528 

Barley,  ctls   5,804 

Oats,  ctls   905 

Corn,  ctls   521 

Beans,  sks   609 

Hay,  bales   2,603 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  tbfi   2,352 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,443 


Since 
July  1,  '97 

67,872 
154,796 
9,587 
954 
604 
14,022 
2,938 
67,500 
2,552 
12 
1,546 


Same  Time 
Last,  Year. 


233,728 
158,994 
11,482 
2,326 
1,614 
11,833 
2,244 
,260,71 1 
30,249 
148 
1,743 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
grain  loading  fleet  the  current  week,  but  at 
freight  rates  showing  the  market  to  be  rather 
easy  in  tone.  On  iron  ships  to  Cork,  for  orders 
to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, £1  Is  3d  is  about  the  utmost  obtainable. 
Two  ships  were  taken  at  above  figure,  one  to 
load  at  San  Diego,  and  the  charterer  to  have 
the  privilege  of  placing  aboard  either  wheat 
or  barley  or  both.  A  ship  arriving  under  char- 
ter secured  £1  Hs  3d.  Chartering  to  arrive 
has  for  some  years  past  been  fortunate  for 
ship  owners  and  unprofitable  for  the  export- 
ers, this  season  proving  no  exception. 

Tonnage  Engaged.    Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   45,078  117,560  226.602 

1896   49,768  37,075  259,521 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Hospedor,  1652  tons,  wheat  to 
U.K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  2fis  3d ; 
direct  port,  25s— chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

British  ship  City  of  Athens,  1 199  tons,  wheat 
and  or  barley  from  San  Diego  to  U.  K.,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  22s  6d;  direct  port, 
21s  3d. 

British  ship  Fingal,  2485  tons,  wheat  or 
merchandise  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk,  21s  3d  ;  direct  port,  20s. 

British  ship  Mooltan,  1616  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk; 
21s  3d  net. 

Flour. 

Although  not  exactly  phenomenal,  it  is  sel- 
dom the  case  that  flour  values  move  down 
while  prices  of  wheat  are  on  the  up  grade,  as 
has  been  experienced  the  past  fortnight.  As 
many  of  the  millers  were  previously  working 
without  a  profit,  they  have  certainly  not  been 
making  money  under  recent  conditions.  That 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  can  long  continue 
is  extremely  doubtful.  Higher  prices  for  flour 
are  likely  to  be  established  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Most  brands  were  marked  up  15@25c 
per  barrel  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  75®3  10 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20®3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 


Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  40 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  60 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1H9S-U7.  1897-9K. 

Liv.  quotations. .  5s  3(4d@5s  4J4d  6s  9d®6s  10c! 

Freight  rates  25®27J4s  20(&'22'/4s 

Local  market  $0.95@1.00  $1.37V4@1.42>4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Both  the  spot  and  speculative  markets  for 
wheat  have  tended  in  favor  of  the  seller  most 
of  the  time  since  last  review.  Prospects  cer- 
tainly appear  quite  favorable  at  this  date  for 
a  good  foreign  market  for  this  season's  sur- 
plus on  this  coast.  This  is  particularly  en- 
couraging in  connection  with  the  indications 
that  there  will  be  a  very  good  yield  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  probably  more  than  a 
fair  average  crop  in  this  State.  Advices  from 
most  of  the  wheat  countries  abroad  are  in  the 
main  to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1897 
will  be  light.  It  is  said  Russia  will  have  a 
short  supply.  Reports  are  that  France  will 
have  to  import  considerably,  and  may  take 
the  duty  off  this  cereal.  Brazil  and  other 
South  American  countries  are  already  buying 
our  wheat.  Australia  and  South  Africa  will 
be  at  least  moderate  purchasers  in  this  mar- 
ket for  some  months  to  come.  California  and 
the  coast  generally  will  profit  by  this  outside 
demand.  The  more  we  get  of  it  the  better. 
Wheat  has  not  been  arriving  at  tidewater  in 
very  large  quantity,  nor  has  there  been  dis- 
position manifested  to  crowd  the  current  sea- 
son's product  to  sale.  Spot  wheat  advanced 
fully  50c  per  ton  during  latter  part  of  last 
week,  with  options  in  fairly  active  request 
and  higher.  December  wheat  touched  at 
Sl.iiOJg  on  Saturday  last  and  May  closed  at 
$1.33.  The  market  on  Monday  was  very 
strong,  with  active  speculative  demand.  Call 
Board  values  moved  upward  4(«)4%c.  Spot 
wheat  was  held  at  an  advance  of  2%(S!5c  over 
previous  figures.  Values  continued  to  bound 
upward  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  options 
making  a  gain  of  7C(t,Se  in  the  two  days,  with 
spot  market  correspondingly  higher.  A  portion 
of  Wednesday's  speculative  advance,  how- 
ever, was  lost  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
Spot  market  closed  strong  at  quotations. 

California  Milling  $1  42!^@1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37»4@1  40 

Oregon  Valley   1  37^4®  — 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35  @1  42Y, 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  30   @1  37^ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  U.'M  '  H@IA2%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  *1.29^@1.44%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  fl.42%@ 
1.41%;  May,  1898,  at  $1.44%@1.43%. 

Barley. 

This  cereal,  like  wheat,  has  been  in  good 
request  this  week,  and  improved  figures  were 
current  for  both  Chevalier  and  the  ordinary 
variety  of  barley,  especially  for  the  better 
grades,  such  as  were  desirable  for  shipment. 
There  are  several  ships  at  Port  Costa  taking 
on  barley,  and  one  at  San  Diego.  Feed  de- 
scriptions ranged  higher  than  last  quoted, 
with  the  improvement  most  pronounced  on 
choice  to  select.  Some  feed  of  high  grade  is 
finding  custom  on  export  account.  The  option 
market  for  feed  barley  ruled  higher  than  pre- 
vious week.  Market  closed  very  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  82% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77(4®  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  02(4 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  2   80  @1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  73^@78%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  closed  at  80c  asked, 
78%c  bid. 

Oats. 

No  special  activity  has  been  observable  in 
the  market  for  this  cereal  since  last  review. 
There  are  still  fairly  liberal  quantities  of 
common  qualities  of  old  oats  offering  and  ar- 
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rivals  of  new  are  on  the  increase,  the  latter 
mainly  common  to  medium  grades  of  feed. 
Quotable  values  remain  practically  as  last 
noted,  but  for  choice  to  fancy  descriptions  of 
White  and  Surprise  oats  only  nominal  quota- 
tions can  be  given,  in  the  absence  of  offerings 
of  these  kinds. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22%@l  27VJ 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V4®1  05 

Grav,  common  to  choice  1  07H®1  15 

Milling  1  10  (5)1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian   92H®  97y$ 

Red   95  @1  15 

Corn. 

Market  continued  to  be  poorly  stocked  with 

Large  Yellow.    Small  sales  of  Eastern  were 

made  from  second  hands  as  high  as  $1.20. 

Large  White  remained  plentiful,  as  compared 

with  the  limited  demand,  and  prices  for  this 

variety  were  without  radical  improvement. 

Small  Yellow  was  in  very  slim  supply,  and 

market  was  decidedly  against,  buyers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @  97!4 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  12H@1  l?y, 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ?!  fi>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Spot  supplies  and  the  demand  are  both  of 
very  moderate  volume.  Tbe  market  cannot 
be  termed  firm,  but  is  not  quotably  lower 
than  noted  a  week  ago. 

Good  to  choice,  old   95  @1  00 

Good  to  choice,  new   85  @  90 

Buckwheat. 

Transactions  are  few  and  far  between. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  making  any 
changes  in  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Silverskin  1  45  @  — 

Beans. 

According  to  recent  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  bean 
market  is  as  given  below : 

Receivers  report  a  somewhat  better  market  this 
week,  though  no  material  change  has  occurred  in 
the  range  of  values.  Some  of  the  jobbing  houses 
have  been  a  little  inclined  to  take  on  more  stock, 
and  a  fair  quantity  has  been  taken  by  exporters. 
Marrow  have  sold  very  generally  at  $1.15  until 
near  the  close,  when  exporters  pald$1.17W  for  a 
number  of  large  size  barrels,  and  that  figure  now 
seems  to  be  fairly  quotable.  The  feeling  was 
quite  firm  to-day  on  fine  stock.  Best  packings  of 
Medium  have  had  sales  at  87i4c  some  round  lots 
going  at  that  figure,  which  has  given  a  little  more 
tone  to  the  market.  The  business  in  choice  Pea 
has  been  at  85c,  but  the  demand  has  continued 
quite  moderate.  Exporters  have  taken  some  Red 
Kidney  at  $1.75(6' 1. 71%,  mostly  at  the  outside  fig- 
ure for  large  size  barrels,  which  are  given  decided 
preference  by  most  shippers.  Some  Dice  lots  in 
usual  size  barrels  can  be  bought  at  $1.75.  Stocks 
here  are  not  large,  and  are  held  with  confidence. 
Very  little  doing  in  White  Kidney,  and  Yellow 
Eye  are  also  very  dull.  Lima  selling  slowly  and 
seldom  exceed  §1.20.  Light  offerings  of  green 
peas  and  continued  fair  demand,  partly  for  ex- 
port, have  caused  a  further  advance.  Scotch  very 
strong. 

While  the  local  market  has  been  far  from 
active,  there  has  been  a  little  more  business 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Lady 
Washingtons  and  Bayos  were  held  slightly 
higher  than  they  had  been  selling,  these  va- 
rieties coming  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention, 
with  the  last  named  in  rather  light  stock. 
Most  other  kinds  were  held  tolerably  steady, 
the  general  tone  showing  slight  improvement. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  B>s                      1  10  ®1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              1  00  @1  10 

Lady  Washington                               90  @1  05 

Butter,  small                                     1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large                                    1  40  @t  50 

Pinks                                                 1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        1  50  @f  65 

Reds                                                  1  15  @1  25 

Red  Kidneys                                      —  ®  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice                       1  50  ®1  60 

Black-eye  Beans                             165  (5)175 

Horse  Beans                                      75  ®  90 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small                               2  00  (6)2  25 

Dried  Peas- 
There  is  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
either  local  or  imported  product.    For  strictly 
choice  tolerably  good  figures  are  obtainable. 

Green  Peas,  California  $t  50  @1  75 

Nfles  Peas   1  25  @1  50 

Hops. 

Late  mail  advices  from  the  East  furnish 
the  following  review  of  the  hop  market  on  the 
Atlantic  side : 

Crop  prospects  have  not  Improved ;  on  the  con- 
trary, advices  from  most  points  have  been  less 
favorable.  In  many  sections  of  this  State  lice  are 
reported  on  the  increase,  and  some  of  the  growers 
are  spraying  the  vines,  hoping  to  stay  the  prog 
ress  of  the  vermin.  It  seems  quite  certain  the 
damage  will  be  done  even  though  weather  condi- 
tions are  unusually  favorable  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Those  who  are  holding  hops  In  the 
country  have  either  withdrawn  them  from  sale  or 
:  re  asking  higher  prices.  Up  to  6c  has  been  paid 
this  week  and  there  is  talk  of  a  fraction  more. 
Advices  from  Washington  report  an  attack  of  lice, 


but  Oregon  is  quite  free  from  the  pests  at  the 
present  writing.  The  June  rains  have  brought  for- 
ward the  crop  in  good  shape.  Dealers  and  ex- 
porters are  endeavoring  to  contract  for  the  '97 
hops  and  are  now  bidding  8(as9c.  Down  in  Sonoma 
county,  California,  buyers  are  trying  to  make  con- 
tracts at  10c.  Cablegrams  from  London  report 
heavy  attack  of  tiy  and  lice  and  serious  damage 
expected.  Not  much  business  is  doing  in  the 
English  markets,  but  a  stronger  feeling  is  noted, 
large  holders  withdrawing  their  stock  from  sale. 
The  outlook  for  the  world's  supply  is,  therefore, 
not  very  encouraging,  and  our  market  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  this  influence  There  is  no  general 
improvement  in  the  demand,  but  the  transactions 
that  take  place  are  at  better  prices  than  were  cur- 
rent a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
strictly  choice  State  hops  could  not  be  bought 
under  9c  and  the  finest  of  the  Pacifies  are  quot- 
able at  11c;  all  other  grades  are  held  steadier  at 
the  figures  given. 

While  firmness  is  reported  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  centers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
great  strength  in  the  local  market.  The  crop 
on  this  coast  is  in  generally  good  condition, 
and  will  undoubtedly  aggregate  heavier  than 
last  year.  That  there  will  be  any  special 
boom  in  hops  is  wholly  improbable.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  old  hops  still  awaiting  a 
favorable  market,  and  there  are  still  many 
brewers  using  substitutes,  despite  the  low 
prices  at  which  hops  have  been  selling  for 
years  past. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

Now  that  the  tariff  bill  is  definitely  set- 
tled, the  wool  market  is  expected  to  speedily 
develop  a  more  active  and  generally  better 
condition  than  has  been  experienced  for  a 
year  or  more  past,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional spurts  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  spurts  in  question  were  brought  about 
by  anticipated  tariff  legislation.  The  resump- 
tion of  activity,  however,  may  not  prove  as 
speedy  as  some  anticipated,  as  most  manu- 
facturers are  loaded  up  for  the  time  being 
with  foreign  wools.  The  wools  now  here  are 
being  steadily  held. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  (6)16 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @U 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  ®11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   9  @12 


Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6%@  7% 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  continued  firm, 
some  descriptions  commanding  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  previous  quotations.  Demand  has 
been  of  much  the  same  lively  character  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  desirable  qualities 
being  in  good  request,  both  on  local  account 
and  for  shipment.    Straw  was  unchanged. 

Wheat  8  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  II  00 

Oat  7  00®  9  50 

Barley  5  00®  9  00 

Clover  6  00®  8  00 

Stock  Hay  5  00®  6  00 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00®  5  50 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  6  00®  6  50 

Compressed  7  00®  10  50 

Straw,  <f)  bale   85®  60 

MillstulTs. 

Most  kinds  of  mill  products  have  tended 
against  buyers,  especially  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn,  owing  to  the  advance  in  value  of 
the  whole  article. 

Bran,  f)  ton  14  00®  15  00 

Middlings  16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50®  19  00 

Cornmeal  24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  fair  inquiry  for  both  Yellow  and 
Brown  Mustard,  with  none  of  the  latter  now 
in  stock.  The  limited  quantity  of  Yellow  at 
present  remaining  is  held  above  quotations. 
Values  are  necessarily  not  very  well  defined. 
Flaxseed  is  held  tolerably  steady  at  about 
same  range  of  values  last  quoted,  with  not 
much  doing  in  the  same.  Market  for  other 
seeds  is  very  quiet. 

p€7t  at.x 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  <%2% 

Rape  2*@2X 

Hemp  3M@3M 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  has  been  fairly  ac- 
tive, but  supplies  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  farmers,  and 
prices  have  continued  in  much  the  same 
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groove  as  was  current  the  preceding  week. 
There  was  tendency,  however,  to  a  little 
more  firmness,  in  consequence  of  Congress 
having  placed  a  light  tariff  on  jute  and  jute 
goods.  The  impression  generally  prevailed  a 
week  or  two  ago  that  jute  goods  would  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  duty  free. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  ®  bH 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  88  «*— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  25  ®— 

Gunnies  ™  oT1\j 

Bean  bags   *  @  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5K®  8* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  firmer  feeling  last  noted  as  existing  in 
the  Hide  market  has  continued  to  prevail, 
quotable  rates  being  slightly  higher.  Pelts 
are  commanding  comparatively  good  prices. 
Tallow  market  is  without  change.  Desirable 
qualities  do  not  lack  for  custom. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 


Batter. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  steady  market  the 
past  week  for  all  descriptions  of  butter. 
Choice  to  select  Creamery  was  in  rather  bet- 
ter supply,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
than  were  desirable  qualities  of  dairy  pro- 
duct, the  more  reasonable  rates  current  on 
the  latter  sort  causing  it  to  be  in  favor  with 
many  consumers.  Cheap  pastry  Butter  was 
in  light  stock  and  considerable  of  this  grade 
is  being  imported  from  the  East. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  18  @— 

Creamery  firsts  1«V4@1" 

Creamery  seconds  16  @16^ 

Dairy  select  [g  @1" 

Dairy  seconds  '3  <£'5 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  12  ®^ 

Mixed  store  H 

Creamery  In  tubs  17 

Pickled  roll  16 

Dairy  in  tubs    14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12 


placed  at  the  lower  quotations 


Sound. 


Culls. 
—  @  8 
7*w- 
6W@- 
7  @— 
6H@- 
6  @— 

6  @- 

7  @- 


Heavv  Steers,  over  56  lbs   —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . . .  8*@- 
Ligbt  Steers,  under  48  lbs.....  <K@- 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  bs.  8  @- 
LightCow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7tf@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   %  ®~ 

Wet  Salted  Veal   \  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   f  9— 

Dry  Hides  ■•  •••  ■  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  -  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   -  @15 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  gy» 

Horse  Hides,  medium  

Horse  Hides,  small  

Colts'  Hides  •  •  

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  


Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect. 


@  9 

@10 

@1  00 

@75 

25 

@50 
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@90 
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@75 
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@40 

10 

@20 
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©— 
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<»14 


Honey. 

There  is  some  inquiry,  but  no  special  activity  j 
to  record,  it  being  difficult  to  get  buyers  and  | 
sellers  to  agree  on  terms.  Shippers  are  not 
disposed  to  name  over  4%c  for  Extracted,  and 
they  want  a  fine  article  at  that  figure.  In  a 
local  way  slightly  better  prices  are  realized, 
but  the  demand  on  home  account  is  of  slight 
order. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   *  ®  ? 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4H@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3M<g  4 

Dark  Tule   2K@— 

Beeswax. 

There  are  no  large  supplies.  Desirable 
qualities  meet  as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom. 

Fair  to  choioe,  *  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  was  in  fair  request,  selling  about  as 
last  quoted.  Neither  Mutton  nor  Lamb  was 
very  plentiful  and  brought  tolerably  good 
prices.  Hog  market  was  rather  weak  in  tone, 
especially  for  small,  such  being  in  poor  de- 
mand. Medium  size  and  large  sold  fairly 
well. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   5^4® — 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  5(a.5Kc;  wethers   5tf@  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   8X9  pi 

Hogs,  small   3M@  gjl 

Hogs,  large  hard   3V8@  Hf 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4^@  4-^ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  IV, 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   6K@  7 

Poultry. 

The  inquiry  for  poultry  was  rather  light,  as 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  week. 
Two  cars  of  Eastern  stock  arrived,  and  this 
in  connection  with  moderate  arrivals  of  the 
home  product  gave  the  market  a  fairly  liberal 
supply  of  most  descriptions,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  at  a  rather  low  range.  Large  and  fat 
young  stock  was  naturally  given  the  prefer- 
ence and  commanded  the  best  figures.  Tur- 
keys were  scarce  and  higher. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   16®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  f>  doz  3  50@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  — 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50@6  00 

Fryers  8  50@4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00@3  50 

Broilers,  small  1  25@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  2  50®4  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00®  — 

Geese,  1*  pair   75@t  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   75@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00@1  25 


@18 


®12 
@13 
@17 


Cheese. 

Market  is  amply  stocked  with  both  domes- 
tic and  imported.  Prices  remain  at  same 
range  as  last  quoted.  In  a  small  way  higher 
prices  than  are  quotable  are  being  realized, 
particularly  for  favorite  marks  of  high  grade 
going  to  special  custom. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7V4®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7   @  7tf 

California,  fair  to  good   *>V4@  7 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   7yj®  9 

Eggs. 

Receipts  of  domestic  were  on  the  increase, 
and  the  proportion  of  strictly  choice  to  select 
was  light.  The  demand  was  not  brisk,  how- 
ever, and  the  market  was  little,  if  any,  more 
favorable  to  sellers  than  during  preceding 
week.  The  light  inquiry  was  partly  due  to 
warm  weather,  and  also  to  increased  offerings 
of  Eastern,  the  latter  showing  fully  as  wide 
a  range  in  quality  and  price  as  the  home 
product. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  11 

Oregon,  prime  12 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12 

Duck  eggs  14 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  better  supply,  particularly 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Silverskin,  causing  the 
market  to  rule  easier.  Tomatoes  commanded 
an  advance  immediately  following  last  review 
but  have  since  been  more  plentiful  and  lower 
Other  vegetables  in  season  were  in  the  main 
well  represented  and  were  offered  as  a  rule 
at  easy  figures. 

Beans,  String,  *  lb  

Beans,  Lima,  f.  ft   mm 

Beans,  Refuge,  1*  lb   2tf@ 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  ft   1® 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100   600 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50(a) 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   40® 

Corn,  Alameda,  ¥  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   50® 

Garlic,  $  ft   Id 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — @ 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — @ 

Okra,  Green,  1*  box   50® 

Onions,  Red,  f,  cental   60® 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   70® 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  ft   2® 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack   — ® 

Pepper,  Bell,  *  box   40® 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  <p  box   25® 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box    — ® 

Squash,  Bay,  ¥  large  box   25® 

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box   25(a) 

Tomatoes,  River,  ¥  large  box.    50(« 

Potatoes. 

This  market  has  been  rather  slow  and  weak 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review.  Common 
Sacramento  river  qualities  were  in  liberal  re 
ceipt  and  ruled  low,  some  sales  of  Rose  and 
poor  Burbanks  being  made  down  to  30c  per 
cental.  A  few  select  Burbanks  from  Salinas 
commanded  about  lc  per  pound.  There  was 
hardly  enough  of  such  stock  to  warrant  quot- 
ing in  a  regular  way.  Sweets  are  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  market  is  tolerably 
firm  for  choice. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   35®  50 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  "5 

Burbanks,  Humboldt  

Burbanks,  River  - — 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet,  »  cental  2  25@2  50 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

  4(1®  811 


1®  2tf 


35®  50 


Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental  

River  Burbanks   40® 

River  Peerless  


40®  811 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of  mos 
varieties  of  fresh  fruits  now  in  season,  but  i 
was  the  exception  where  the  market  was 


Produce 
Consignments 


glutted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate 
selling  offerings  in  merchantable  condition  at 
much  less  than  full  current  rates  in  order  to 
effect  a  clean-up.    Apricots  in  prime  to  choice 
condition  brought  tolerably    good  figures. 
Some  select  were  sold  up  to  t'iO  per  ton,  but 
this  was  hardly  a  quotable  price.    Sales  in 
bulk  were  mainly  within  range  of  tIO®17.60 
per  ton,  but  there  were  some  inferior  which 
would  not  command  the  lower  figure.    At  the 
close  stocks  were  heavy  and  prices  lower.  The 
market  for  peaches  showed  less  demoraliza- 
tion than  for  several  weeks  preceding.  The 
late"r  and  more  desirable  varieties  are  putting 
in  an  appearance,  and  the  demand  is,  in  con- 
sequence, improving.    Apples  on  market  were 
mostly  the  Red  Astrachan  variety,  and  these 
moved  at  generally  low  figures,  being  in  poor 
request.    Some  Alexanders  and  Gravensteins 
were  received,  and  where  the  latter  showed 
generally  good  condition  they  brought  moder- 
ately firm  prices.    Crabapples  moved  slowly, 
and  sales  at  extreme  current  figures  were 
the  exception.    Pigs  were  in  very  moderate 
supply,  but  demand  was  rather  limited,  and 
not  many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry.   Pears  of  the  Bartlett  variety  were 
the  only  sort  of  this  class  of  fruit  receiving 
any  special  attention.     Small  early  pears 
hardly  brought  enough  in  some  instances  to 
pay  the  expense  of  marketing.    Plums  and 
prunes  ranged  about  as  last  quoted,  but  only 
such  as  were  of  large  size,  well  colored  and 
n  every  way  desirable,  could  be  relied  on  to 
bring  full  current  values.     Grapes  did  not 
make  much  of  a  display,  either  as  to  quantity 
or  variety,  and   only  a  small  proportion  of 
offerings  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  palatable 
or  particularly  desirable.    Watermelons,  can- 
taloupes and  nutmeg  melons,  were  all  in  in- 
creased supply,  with  the  quality  showing  im- 
provement and  prices  tending  to  lower  levels. 
Berries  of  the  various  kinds  now  in  season 
went  at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as 
previously  quoted,  with  a  little  better  tone  to 
the  market,  and  where  changes  in  values 
were  experienced,  they  were  mainly  in  favor 
of  the  producer. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib  box   50®  1  00 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-B)  box   25®  50 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ¥  25-lb  box   50®  85 

Apricots,  Royal,  1*  crate   30®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   25®  35 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   5  00®15  0() 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  ¥  box   35®  50 

Crabapples,  V  box   20®  40 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40® 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   25® 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40® 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  j>  crate   40® 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau.  "f<  box   25® 

Nectarines,  White,  ¥  box   35® 

Nectarines,  Red,  f)  box   50® 

Peaches,  wrapped,     box   40® 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box   25® 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ¥  box   50® 

Pears,  Green,  9  box   20® 

Plums,  large,  ¥  crate   25® 

Prunes,  ¥  box   25® 

Blackberries,  $  chest   2  O0ft«  3  00 

Currants,  f»  chest   1  00®  2  00 

Huckleberries,  *  ft   8®  10 

Gooseberries,  common,  ¥  ft    — @  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon,  Improved,       •  •     — @ 

Gooseberries,  English,  ¥  ft   — @ 

Raspberries,  $  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  V  100    7  00®15  00 

Cantaloupes,  ¥  crate   1  00®  2  00 

Nutmegs.  ¥  box   50®  1  00 


Dried  Fruits. 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  produce  on  consignment.    At  our  new  Quarters  w  e  have  the 
very  best  facilities  this  market  affords,  and  we  very  respectfully  solicit  yuur  ship- 
ments.   Poultry.  Kkrh,  Wool,  Hides,  Itutter.  Cheese,  Honey,  Beeswax,  Dried 
Fruits,  Nuts,  drain,  Hogs,  Veal,  Etc.,  are  especially  In  our  line. 
We  quote  this  week : 

I'lekles— 5-gal.  keg:  good,  sound:  plain  or  mixed:  per  kejr  #  <Ho 

Mackerel— 10-lb.  kits:  fat:  family:  15  or '.'0  tish  to  kit:  per  kit   1.40 

Corned  Beef— Rex  brand;  key  opener:  new  goods;  Is  $<  doc., 91.15;  '.'s  V  doz.  1.9/5 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.    GET  OUR  LISTS. 

M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York  is  thus 
outlined  by  an  eminent  authority,  advices 
coming  through  by  mail : 

The  main  feature  in  apples  this  week  lias  been 
the  active  buying  in  futures  at  what  seem  ex 
tremely  high  figures.  Prime  Canadian  have  been 
offered  at  6c  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  delivery,  and  5 
(ai6c  has  been  freely  bid  for  State,  Oct.  delivery, 
the  demand  being  mainly  for  that  mouth's  deliv- 
ery. This  has  caused  a  little  tinner  holding  of 
spot  fruit,  and  prime  are  fully  'gc  higher,  with 
some  lots  not  obtainable  even  at  the  advance 
most  holders  are  now  asking  4'»("5e  for  wood-dried 
ami  4!s(d4Jic  fr.r  wire-drii-i  trough  litter  about 
cleaned  up:  fruit  just  under  prime  is  inquired  for 
and  firmer  and  two  or  three  cars  of  wire-dried  have 
been  sold  at  4tfc.  Choice  and  fancy  have  all  that 
can  be  depended  upon  and  very  little  actual  busi 
ness  is  reported.  Choice  and  fancy  have  a  very 
limited  demand,  and  outside  quotations  are 
treme.  Very  few  sun-dried  apples  on  hand  and 
quotations  largely  nominal.  Chops  about  cleaned 
up  and  very  firm;  238c  has  been  bid  without  at- 
tracting goods  from  the  interior,  holders  there 
asking  2V4c;  some  business  has  been  done  in  fu- 
tures at  2'jc.  ("ores  and  skins  are  held  steadily  at 
full  prices,  but  not  much  demand.  Small  fruits 
have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and,  with  a  very 
limited  demand,  market  is  quiet  and  nominally 
unchanged.  Four  barrels  of  new  raspberries  have 
arrived,  which  are  held  at  15c;  no  sales  reported. 
A  few  new  cherries  are  in  transit  and  offering  to 
arrive  at  lie.  Not  much  doing  in  California  fruit 
and  market  quiet  and  somewhat  nominal. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb          7  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. . . .  10  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality    .  2H@  7 

The  local  market  has  developed  a  decidedly 
firmer  tone  for  apricots,  with  not  many  ar- 
riving or  offering  in  this  center,  considering 
the  season's  heavy  yield.  Most  of  the  grow- 
ers who  were  in  poor  position  to  hold  have  al- 
ready disposed  of  their  product.  Many  of  the 
growers  who  have  not  sold  are  contending  for 
materially  higher  figures  than  have  been  yet 
current  this  season,  and  if  they  cannot  realize 


their  ideas  here,  claim  they  will  consign  East. 
That  this  course  will  prove  satisfactory  or 
profitable  is  doubtful.    Previous  experience 
in  this  line  certainly  does  not  warrant  antici- 
pating very  satisfactory  results.    By  consign- 
ing heavily  East  the  growers  will  be  placing 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  dealers, 
giving  the  latter  a  decided  advantage  in  shap- 
ing values.    There  were  reports  from  Chicago 
this  week  that  apricots  of  good  quality  were 
being  offered  there  at  4%c.  f.  o.  b.  at  Cali- 
fornia shipping  points.    Apricots  are  not  and 
have  not  been  obtainable  at  such  low  figures. 
Indications  are  that  dealers  who  sold  short, 
particularly  early  deliveries  of  choice  goods, 
will  be  unable  to  fill,  and  will  be  out  of  pocket 
in  making  settlements.  At  Vacaville  the  past 
week  5  4-10c  in  the  sweat  boxes  was  paid  for 
choice,  and  select  in  sacks  brought  5  '4c.  As 
high  as  B%C  for  fancy  is  reported  being  asked. 
Some  apricots  of  prime   quality  have  been 
placed  locally  at  .V4c.  Moorparks  will  soon  be 
offering.    The  market  is  expected  to  open  at 
about  6%@7c  for  prime,  with  select  higher. 
Prunes  of  the  San  .loaquin,  1597  crop,  have 
been  sold  in  heavy  quantity  at  2'4c  for  the 
four  sizes,  October  delivery,  but  2l/tc  is  now 
asked.    Old  Prunes  are  nearly  all  gone.  There 
are  only  about  fifteen   carloads  remaining, 
these  being  mostly  in  this  city.  There  is  some 
inquiry  for  assorted  carloads,  but  the  orders 
are  hard  to  fill,  the  present  holdings  being 
mostly  SO-tiO's  and  100-150's.    For  50-60's  3J4c. 
f.  o.  b.  is  asked,  but  this  figure  is  above  the 
views  of  most  buyers.    For  Bartlett  Pears  to 
arrive,  halved  in  boxes,  5%c  has  been  bid  and 
refused.    For  select  to  fancy  of  this  descrip- 
tion, holders  expect  to  realize  S'filOc.  Peaches 
are  beginning  to  arrive.    Some  Imperial  and 
Early  Strawberry  were  on  the  market  this 
week,  with  some  transfers,  at  4%e,  the  qual- 
ty  being  very  good  for  early  varieties.  Indi- 
cations now  are  that  peaches  will  rule  higher 
than  apricots.     The  output  of  cured  peaches 
will  not  be  particularly  heavy.  Quotations 
below  noted  for  other  than  apricots  and  prunes 
are  mainly  nominal. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   5   ®  5^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   5^@  &i< 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  boxes   44{®  5Vi 

Nectarines,  White   4M@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4   ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  4K 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5!<@  6i< 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  i% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3V4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2^®  2^ 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   iy®  2>4 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   ®  4^ 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2^ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   2H®  3% 

Plums,  unpitted   1   <a,  t>-, 

Raisins. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  product.  Old 
stock  isofferingat  unchanged  rates.  One  firm, 
presumably  short  on  the  market,  has  been 
quoting  189 7  pack  3-crown  London  layers  at  85c 
per  box  and  correspondingly  low  figures  for 
loose  Muscatel.  These  quotations  have  been 
sent  broadcast  on  postal  cards,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  depressing  the  market.  Or- 
ders have  been  received  at  these  figures,  but 
cannot  be  filled,  as  packers  refuse  to  accept 
such  low  rates. 

f.  o.  B 


FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   85®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  ft  3tf@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2^®  — 

Sultanas  4*@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  offering  are  mainly  odds  and  ends, 
with  little  inquiry  for  them  and  market 
weak.  Lemons  were  higher,  being  in  light 
stock  and  in  few  hands.  Limes  were  in  fair 
supply  and  ruled  a  little  easier  than  last 
quoted. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  1?  box.  2  50®  

Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  *box...  I  00®  1  50 
Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  2  00 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
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HH  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

SW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 
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WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 

STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  /\T 

Q  rangers'  Warehouse, 

PORT  COSTA. 

FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cal.  Seedlings   1  00@  1  50 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   @  

Cal.  Valenclas   1  50®  3  00 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  f>  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  l  00 


Nuts. 

Some  IX L  almonds  of  new  crop  have  been 
placed  for  forward  delivery  at  8%@9c.  It  is 
stated  that  in  New  York  there  are  enough 
imported  Tarragona  almonds  to  last  a  year  or 
more,  these  having  been  rushed  in  during  the 
past  few  months  to  avoid  the  new  duty. 
Nothing  doing  in  walnuts,  with  liberal  stocks 
of  1896  crop  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
wholesalers  and  jobbers. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8J4®  9(4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4V4® — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2yt@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   Wt®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Foreign  and  Eastern  Sales  of 
California  Fruit. 


London,  July  17. —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows :  Bartlett 
Pears,  $1.68(£f2.64  per  half-box:  average  $1.84;  some 
Bartletts  in  bad  order  averaged  $1;  Souvenir  de 
Congress  Pears,  half-boxes,  averaged  $1.74.  As- 
sorted Plums  and  Prunes,  $I@2.64 ;  average  $1.50. 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.44@2.16;  average  J1.68. 

Boston,  July  17.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  auc- 
tioned fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Plums— Buroank, 
$1.50@1.55  per  half-crate ;  Washington,  $1.25®1.30. 
Prunes— Tragedy, 90c® $1. 40 per  half-crate;  Simoni, 
$l.45@1.50.  Peaches— Johns,  $1@1.40  per  box; 
Hale's  Early,  $1.   Five  cars  were  sold  to-day. 

Chicago,  July  19.— Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  sold  to- 
day at  open  auction:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.85(6)2.15. 
Plums— California  Reds,  $1.45(8)1.55;  Burbanks,  80c 
(6)$1.35;  Quackenboss,  $1.10;  other  varieties,  65c(ffi 
$1.05.  Prunes— German,  $l(fr  1.05;  Simoni,  B5c@$l. 15 ; 
Tragedy,  65c@$l.  Grapes— Fountainbleau,  $1.10® 
1.15  per  crate.  Peaches  —  Foster  Decker,  90c; 
Crawford,  80@95c;  others,  30@80c.  Apricots— 
Moorpark,  95c. 

Chicago,  July  20.— Auction  sales  to  day  by  the 
Eurl  Fruit  Company:  Pears— Bartletts,  $l.55@2.15 
per  box.  Grapes — Fontainebleau,  90c@$1.35  per 
half  crate.  Prunes— Tragedy,  80@90c  per  half 
crate.  Peaches — Crawfords,  65c® $1.15  per  box; 
Hale's  Early,  40@85c. 

New  York,  July  20.— Porter  Brothers  &  Co.  sold 
today  at  open  auction:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.80® 
2.30  per  box  and  90c@,$1.05  per  half  box;  Duchesse, 
$1.85  per  box.  Plums— Japan,  $1.80  to  $5.50  per  half 
crate;  Wickson,  $1,40@1.70;  Diamond,  95c@1.60; 
lilood,  $150;  Satsuma,  $1.05(5)1.70.  Peaches— St. 
John's,  75c®  1.25;  Early  Crawfords,  $1.10@1. 20.  Im- 
perials, 95c@$1.20;  Strawberry,  $1.10;  Hale's  Early, 
75®90c.  Prunes— Niagara,  85c@$1.15.  Apricots— 
75c. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  21.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire  tray.  43c 
47eC;  wood  prime,  4%@5c ;  choice,  5c;  fancy,  5^c. 
Prunes— 3®7i4c,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots 
—Royal,  8®9c;  Moorpark,  12c.  Peaches— Unpeeled, 
H(.i8c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  6,  1897. 
585,881. — Gate — D.  F.  Baker,  Vernonia,  Or. 
585,732.— Ore  Separator— T.  G.  Barlow-Massicks, 

Massicks,  A.  T. 
585,812.— Amalgamator— T.  G.  Barlow-Massicks, 

Massicks,  A.  T. 
586,083.— Wagon  Brake— S.  Berreyesa,  Phoenix, 

A.  T. 

586,005.— Corking  Utensil— S.  S.  Black,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

585,653.— Carpenfer's  Level.— E.  T.  Clowe,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

585,741.— Clapboard  Machine— P.  Conway,  New 

Watcom,  Wash. 
585,911.— Concrete  Construction  —  G.  F.  &  H. 

N.  Gray,  S.  F. 
585,865.— Pipe-turning  Lathe— C.  S.  Hamlin,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
586.0H7.— Stove  Attachment— Hess  &  Mulholland, 

S.  F. 

585,765.— China  Kiln— G.  Jeffrey,  Portland.  Or. 
585,958.— Plucking  Tool— J.  Joffriand,  S.  F. 
585,676.— Dancer  Signal— J.  K.  Kendrick,  German- 
town,  Cal. 

585,922.— Cooking  Apparatus— L.  Moser,  S.  F. 
585,695.— Prune  Grader— G.  M.Peterson.  Salem, 
Or. 

585,875.— Distributing  Weir  — J.  B.  Pope,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

586,063.— Rein  Holder.— R.  R.  Richardson,  Port- 
land, Or. 

585,989.— Gold  Washing  Pan— F.  Sletcher,  S.  F. 
585,800.— Fruit  Conveyor— Toulouse  &  Delorieux, 
S  F 

585,880.— Toaster—  E.  Wall,  Portland,  Or. 
585,897.— Broom  Attachment— F.  Wittram,  S.  F. 
585,997.— Tire  Setter.— E.  N.  Zeller,  Portland, 
Or. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patentB 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


I^=SEND  for  Estimates 

On  all  Surveys.  Subdivisions,  Roads.  Maps,  Irriga- 
tion. Etc.  Reference  and  Terms  to  Suit.  Strictly 
Confidential.  D.  A.  JONES,  Licensed  Land  Surveyor, 
mi1.  Webster  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 
For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

What  Is  the  Orange? 


A  JUVENILE  PATRON'S  VIEWS. 

It  is  an  organization  strictly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  Through  its 
most  influential  members  much  can  be 
gained  in  the  Legislatures  to  aid  the 
farmers. 

It  is  also  a  great  social  order,  per- 
mitting, as  it  does,  the  admittance  of 
women  and  young  folks.  By  these 
means  all  can  meet  and  associate  with 
each  other  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
equality. 

The  Grange  is  also  a  religious  order, 
its  manual  providing  for  and  encour- 
aging religious  worship.  All  are  made 
to  feel  like  brothers  and  sisters  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  Him 
who  is  the  Father  of  all. 

It  may  also  be  termed  an  instructive 
institution,  because,  through  its  influ- 
ence, many  men  have  been  elevated  to 
a  higher  standard,  both  intellectually 
and  morally. 

By  their  co-operation  the  farmers 
derive  benefits  and  gain  ideas  decid- 
edly useful  in  their  labor. 

It  is  the  only  order  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  beauties  of  nature  can 
be  fully  appreciated. 

How  we  should  honor  those  noble 
"  Seven  "  who  first  organized  the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry! 

With  its  noble  purposes  and  gener- 
ous deeds  ;  its  kind-hearted  members 
and  whole-souled  workers  ;  its  frater- 
nal protection  for  its  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  in  view  of  its  lofty  aims  and  high 
achievements  ought  we  to  ask,  "  What 
is  the  Grange  ?  " 

'Twere  better  we  say,  "  What  is  it 
not  ?" 

Glorious  thought  !  To  think  that  we, 
Magnolia  Juvenile  Grangers,  are  really 
"  part  and  parcel"  of  this  great  and 
noble  Order. 

Should  we  not  be  proud  and  do  all  in 
our  power  to  assist  in  the  great  labor 
of  our  older  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Don't  think  there  is  nothing  for  children  to  do, 
Because  they  can't  work  like  a  man; 

The  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are  few. 
Then,  children,  do  all  that  you  can. 

Magnolia  Juvenile  Patron. 
Auburn,  Cal. 


Orange  Talks  to  Farmers. 


As  we  are  now  about  to  take  our 
usual  summer  vacation,  this  being  our 
last  Grange  meeting  until  September,  a 
few  words  to  our  farmer  friends  who 
are  not  members  of  our  excellent  or- 
ganization— but  who  ought  to  be — may 
not  be  inappropriate  at  this  particular 
time. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  is  to  belong  to  some  organi- 
zation and  this  fact  is  such  a  plain  one 
to  any  observant  person  that  in  very 
many  instances  that  trait  in  our  gen- 
eral character  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  schemers,  and  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  join  this  or  that 
particular  society,  life  insurance,  en- 
dowment, accident  and  various  others, 
all  making  liberal  promises  of  reward 
for  the  investment  of  small  sums.  Tu- 
lare Grange  has  no  such  prize  to  offer 
the  farmer,  but  our  homes  and  our 
farms  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  our 
social  element  in  the  farmer  members 
of  our  Order.  Culture  and  refinement 
are  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  We  are 
building  up  a  higher  and  a  nobler  type 
of  manhood  and  of  womanhood.  In  all 
the  previous  history  of  this  Order  never 
has  there  been  such  a  deep  interest 
manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Grange 
as  at  the  present  time. 

Farmers,  we  need  your  help,  your 


How's   This  '.' 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West&Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
WALDING,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


presence,  your  counsel  and  your  in- 
fluence. Our  Order  is  not  founded  on 
the  sand,  we  do  not  invite  you  to  a 
cheerless  organization,  nor  to  a  small 
one  in  numbers.  We  are  numbered  by 
the  hundred  thousands  and  we  believe 
in  building  up  the  agricultural  classes. 
We  cannot  enumerate  the  numberless 
blessings  which  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  has  in  store  for  every 
earnest  working  member.  The  press, 
the  clergy,  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  all  of 
whom  are  not  eligible  to  membership 
in  our  Order  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  it. 

One  of  our  principles  is  the  uplifting 
of  humanity,  thus  our  friends  have 
been  watching  its  progress,  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  our  mission  is  a  grand 
and  noble  one,  to  which  they  are  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand;  but  farmers, 
you  should  come  and  join  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry;  it  is  your  as- 
sistance, by  your  membership  and 
through  your  influence  by  the  organized 
power  you  can  create  in  our  Order,  you 
can  shape  the  thought  and  sentiment 
of  all  our  surrounding  farming  com- 
munity. Our  organization  asks  noth- 
ing but  what  is  right.  We  are  work- 
ing upon  lines  of  intelligent  action.  We 
encourage  thrift,  industry  and  refine- 
ment. All  these  tend  to  make  happy 
farmers'  homes.  To  the  many  farmers 
who  were  once  honored  members  of  our 
Order,  it  still  stands  with  outstretched 
arms  to  welcome  them  back  to  our  or- 
ganization, and  we  extend  this  invita- 
tion to  them  with  all  cordiality  of  a 
brother's  unbounded  love. 

Come  and  join  the  Grange.  Bring 
your  wife  and  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
institution  is  not  for  the  favored  few. 

To  build  up  the  agricultural  class,  to 
help  our  neighbor  and  to  be  helped  by 
him;  to  tell  what  we  know  is  good  in 
our  line  of  business,  and  to  listen  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  tell  what  they 
know  for  our  mutual  benefit.  Our 
Order  is  open  to  you  farmers.  Come 
and  join  us.— C.  J.  Berry,  before  Tu- 
lare Grange. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

BlSL.  Balsam 

Ttp5i9*i^Ei@r  A  Safe  Sptedr  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.    Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. ,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THH  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


THRESHING  Machines. 

Something  new  for  the  farmer,  who  can  now 
do  his  own  threshing  with  "TIIK  COLUMBIA 
THRKSIIKK"  with  less  help  and  power  than 
ever  before.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
HELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  Ml,  Racine.  Wis. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFT5,  ^  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'i'fftV 

THE    AMERICAN    WELL   WO  RK  5.  ,>!£._!_.  _!. 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX.  VI/  *5 


The  spectacle  of  a  fountain  of  water 
springing  from  the  top  of  an  electric 
tramway  pole  has  lately  been  witnessed 
in  Detroit.  When  a  gang  of  men  were 
set  to  work  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  they  came  to  a  water 
pipe  which  ran  beneath  the  pole.  The 
pipe  had  been  eaten  through  by  elec- 
trolysis, and  the  water  burst  through, 
entered  the  hollow  iron  trolley  pipe, 
and,  having  nowhere  else  to  go,  came 
out  at  the  top.  It  is  believed  that  such 
a  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of 
looking  out  for  bad  work  or  accident  in 
the  insulation  of  a  trolly  line  is  unique. 


Lord  Kelvin,  in  a  recent  address 
upon  the  earth  as  an  abode  fitted  for 
life,  has  summed  up  the  latest  evidence 
regarding  this  point,  and  was  able  to 
say  with  confidence  that  the  earth 
soiidified  between  20,000,000  and 
30,000,000  years  ago.  The  latest  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  all  strata  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Cambrian  rocks  is  17,000,000 
years.  Lord  Kelvin  declares  that  the 
earth  could  not  have  been  habitable 
more  than  30,000,000  years. 


A  pew  years  ago  the  idea  of  loading 
a  ship  with  2300  tons  of  flour  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  means  of  two  small  mo- 
tors would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
absurd.  This  was  done  recently  in 
Tacoma. 
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16  TO  I  AGAIN. 

An  Illinois  farmer  writes  for  an  agency  for  our 
fence.  Has  bad  some  in  use  several  years  and  his 
next  neighbor  has  a  reKularobjectlesson,  having  no 
less  than  sixteen  different  styles  of  wire  fence 
on  his  farm,  After  testing  and  comparing  for  years, 
he  declares  the  Page  leads  them  all. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  IK 
Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jul  ty\o\$  Ifluu^Y. 


BY  gustav  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agrentsatthe  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


July  24,  1897. 


AM.    STKKL    RKSTI  OKI     PRESS    DRILL,    WITH    COVERING    Will. 1. 1  S. 

FourSizes:   6  ft.,  8  ft.,  10  ft.,  13  ft.      SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Al  l     si  i  1,1     KENTUCKY     PRESS    DRILL,    WITH    DRAG  lll\l\s. 

FourSizes:   8  ft.,  8  ft.,  18  ft.,  13  ft.    The  Kentucky  has  the  latest  improvements:  the  finest  Drill  made. 

THE  ONLY  GANG 

WITH  A 

CASTOR  LAND  WHEEL. 


(ANION    CLIPPEK    TWO    Million  «.\N(.. 

With  this  Gang  a  square  corner  can  be  turned.       Can  be  used  with  or  without  riding  attachment. 
Three  sizes  bottoms,  10  in.,  12  in.,  14  in. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements.  '  .  *  .  We  are 
leaders  in  Buggies,  Carriages,  Carts, 
Farm  Wagons  and  Vehicles  in  general. 

HOOKER   dh   OO.,   16-18  Drurara  Street,  S.  F". 


(ANION 

A  riding  attachment  can 


CLIPPER  < 

be  furnished,  if 
No  other  C 


lAXti. 

desired, 
[ang  has 


rHRBE  and   Kin:   i  i  icuow . 

Made  with  three  sizes  bottoms,  H  in.,  10  in.,  IS  in. 
a  Castor  Land  Wheel. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES,  Mtr$,  ^  packers>  Supplies> 


HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1805,   (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LVK  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos 
slble  with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  I  K!I7  Catalogue.    Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


FACTORY,  4S5  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


P.  0.  BOX  970. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  SPREADER 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGR0VER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 

PATENTED    MAY    I  :i,  1890. 

FOR  GRADING  GREEN  AND  DRIED  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  ETC. 


IT  HAS  BECOME 

 THE  

STANDARD 

GRADER 

OF  

CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Testi- 
monials. 

KSSSS  W.  C.  HAMILTON, 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  BupriT  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing;  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 

For  Making-  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring-  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


SHU  N.  HKST  STREET. 


8  \  \   .11  >-l  .  I   \  I  I  HIKN  I  A. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers : 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


*  ®9  o? 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  5. 


SAIN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  Street. 


Polands  and  Hamburgs. 


We  have  this  week  some  striking  forms  of  poultry 
which  are  not  often  seen  in  farmyards,  though  we 
have  occasionally  seen  them  and  found  their  owners 
proud  of  their  beauty  and  eloquent  of  their  useful 
qualities.  To  us  they  have  always  seemed  most  in- 
teresting as  illustrating  what  the  intelligent  breeder 
can  do  by  selecting  and  associating  towards  an  ideal 
form.  It  is  true  that  this  can  be  seen  in  fowls  of 
more  simple  and  business-like  build,  but  the  more 
startling  the  effect  the  more  credit  we  are  apt  to 
give  to  the  designer  and  the  constructor.  So  with 
these  Polands ;  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  their 
crests  and  the  coloring  of  their  plumage  win  a  trib- 
ute of  regard  which  the  simpler  outlines  and  mark- 
ings of  the  more  common  breeds  do  not  suggest. 

Tn  his  account  for  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Howard  mentions 
the  Polish  as  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  poultry, 
their  ancestors  being  traced  as  far  back  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
Polish  are  those  of  a  medium-sized  fowl,  with  a  full, 
round  breast,  carried  well  forward  ;  with  the  neck 
of  the  cock  carried  back  and  beautifully  arched  ; 
with  a  perfectly  straight  back,  broad  at  the  shoul- 
ders and  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  tail  ;  with  large 
and  closely  folded  wings  ;  with  a  large,  well-expanded, 
upright  tail ;  and,  above  all,  with  a  large  crest.  The 
crest  of  the  cock  is  composed  of  narrow  feathers, 
something  like  those  which  form  the  hackle  of  the 
neck  and  saddle.  They  should  rise  well  in  front  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  sight  and  fall  over  to  the  back 
and  sides  in  a  flowing,  even  mass.    If  they  fall  for- 


BLACK    HAMBURG  HEN. 


ward,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they 
both  obstruct  the  sight  and  are  liable 
to  get  wet  when  the  bird  drinks. 
Such  a  crest,  also,  is  hollow  in  the 
center  and  loses  much  of  its  beauty. 
The  crest  of  the  hen  is  formed  of 
feathers  growing  upward  and  turn- 
ing in  at  the  extremities,  and  should 
be  large  and  globular  in  form  and 
compact  in  character,  with  no  sign 
of  parting.  The  larger  the  crest  the 
better,  provided  it  is  of  good  shape, 
but  a  close,  compact,  well-formed 
crest  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  that 
is  larger  but  of  loose  texture  and 
falling  in  all  directions. 

Polish  are  generally  bred  for  pleas- 
ure and  the  show  room.  Their  large 
crests  are  against  them,  hindering 
their  vision  and  causing  them  to  be- 
come listless,  inactive  and  suspicious 
in  their  natures.  Extra  care  must 
be  given  them  to  be  fairly  successful 
in  raising  them,  and  their  houses  and 
coops  must  be  kept  absolutely  dry — 
the  least  water  in  their  crests  is 
likely  to  result  fatally  to  them.  They 
are  fairly  good  layers  of  medium-sized 
eggs,  and  are  non-sitters.  For  table 
purposes  they  are  considered  good, 
their  flesh  being  fine-grained,  tender 
and  sweet. 

Of   the  varieties   of   Polish,  the 
Wbite-crested  Black  Polish   is  the 
most  popular.     The  color  of  their 
plumage    is    a    rich    glossy  black 
J  throughout,  with    the  exception  of 
|  the  crest,  which  is  pure  white.  The 
'  shanks  and  toes  are  black,  or  dark 
!  slate  ;  comb  and  wattles  are  bright 
red  and  earlobes  are  white. 

The  Golden  and  Silver  varieties  are 
!  beautifully  marked  in  plumage.  In 
I  the  Golden  the  feathers  are  marked 
I  with  rich,  golden  bay  and  spangled 
J  or  laced  with  black.  The  feathers  of 
j  the  Silver  are  silvery  white,  instead 
|  of  the  golden  bay,  and  spangled  or 
j  laced  with  black.  The  illustration 
!  shows  the  general  markings  of  the 
!  feathers.  The  White  Polish  is  pure 
white  throughout  the  plumage. 

Hamburgs  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
egg  producers  and  are  in  general  ap- 
pearance much  like  Leghorns.  There  {- 
are  six  varieties  of  Hamburgs  :  The 
Golden  -  spangled,  Silver  -  spangled, 
Golden  -  penciled,  Sil- 
ver-penciled, Black, 
and  White.  They  are 
all  very  pretty  birds 
and  seldom  fail  to 
prove  attractive  and 
profitable  to  the  aver- 
age breeder  aod  fancier 


BEARDED   SILVER    POLISH  HEN. 


HAIR   OP   SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGS. 


Hamburgs 
are  economical  fowls  to  keep  ;  besides 
being  light  eaters  and  great  foragers, 
they  are  prolific  layers  and  non-sit- 
ters. The  only  thing  against  them  is 
the  smalluess  of  their  eggs.  They 
lay  a  pretty,  white-shelled  egg,  but 
smaller  in  size  than  those  of  the  Leg- 
horn. There  are  some  which  lay 
larger  eggs  than  others,  and  by  care- 
ful selection  from  year  to  year  of  the 


WHITE-CRESTED    BLACK  POLISH. 


j  birds  which  lay  the  largest  eggs  this  defect  may  be 
remedied  and  the  size  of  the  eggs  improved. 

The  Silver-spangled  Hamburg  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  popular  variety 
of  the  Hamburgs.  Their  proud  carriage,  royal  dec- 
oration, and  graceful  and  symmetrical  forms  com- 
mand attention  whenever  seen. 


A.  T.  Hatch,  so  well  known  as  a  great  California 
fruit  grower,  sailed  for  the  Klondyke  on  Wednesday. 
We  hope  he  will  strike  it  rich. 
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The  Week. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  July  28,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

00 

.03 

00 

.19 

48 

62 

Red  Bluff  

no 

no 

00 

.03  | 

1  60 

98 

Sacramento*  

00 
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52 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 
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48 
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Fresno   
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.01  i 
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San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

.04 
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80 

Los  Angeles  

Oil 

(10 
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.02  1 

[  58 

82 

00 

.01 

00 

.III 

60 

72 

00 

T 

uo 

.14 

70 
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*  Up  to  ft  P.  M.  July  27;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


California  Vegetable  Growing. 

The  Rural  is  about  to  issue  what  we  hope  will  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  and  timely  treatise  on  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  growing,  both  iu  field  and  garden. 
We  desire  very  much  a  collection  of  photographs 
from  which  engravings  illustrative  of  the  subject 
may  be  prepared.  Photographs  of  home  gardens, 
market  gardens,  vegetable  fields,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  gardening  and  vegetable  growing  in  Califor- 
nia, so  far  as  possible,  will  be  fitting  to  the  purpose 
id  hand.  We  would  like  to  show  the  surroundings  of 
our  vegetable  industries,  all  phases  of  cultivation, 
irrigation  facilities  and  practices,  harvesting  and 
preparation  for  market,  etc.  If  our  readers  who 
have  photographic  views  of  this  kind  will  kindly  give 
or  lend  them  to  us  for  the  purpose  in  view,  it  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  the  undertaking.  Never  mind 
if  it  is  not  a  particularly  striking  picture;  it  may  il- 
lustrate something  which  is  quite  important  for  peo- 
ple to  know.  Please  write  names  and  addresses  on 
the  photographs,  that  we  may  know  to  whom  we  are 
indebted,  and  send  soon. 


The  P.  C.  T.  H.  B  A  Summer  Meeting. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  which  begins 
at  the  Oakland  track  to-day — July  31st — gives  prom- 
ise of  being  a  historical  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
California  turf.  Never  has  there  assembled  on  any 
California  race  course  so  strong  a  tield  of  first-class 
blood  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
association  all  the  stated  events  are  filled.  Under 
these  conditions  the  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of 
extraordinary  interest,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 


I  the  general  public  and  from  that  of  the  horse 
breeder.    In  addition  to  the  strictly  racing  events, 

j  the  meet  will  have  much  the  character  of  a  first-class 
horse  show.  Special  races  will  be  given  for  four-in- 
hands,  tandems,  time  handicaps,  gentlemen's  road- 
sters, owned  and  driven  by  members  of  the  Alameda 
and  Golden  Gate  Driving  Clubs,  butchers'  races,  and 
other  novelties. 

The  meeting  will  last  from  to-day — 31st  inst. — to 
August  7th,  iuclusive  ;  and  racing  will  commence  at 
2  o'clock  each  day.  Trains  connecting  with  the  reg- 
ular ferry  boats  leaving  foot  of  Market  street  at  12, 
1,  1:30  (special)  and  2  o'clock  stop  at  the  track  gates. 

Klondyke  and  the  California  Farmer. 

These  twenty  years  past  nothing  has  been  seen  to 
match  the  excitement  made  by  the  gold  discoveries 
in  the  far  North.    It  is  only  ten  days  since  the  arri- 
val of  definite  reports,  but  already  some  two  thou- 
sand or  more  persons  have  turned  their  faces  to  the 
north  and  if  only  half  of  those  who  are  preparing  to 
I  go  actually  get  off,  the  close  of  the  season  will  wit- 
ness a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  close  up 
under  the  north  star.    This  stampede  has  a  special 
I  interest  to  the  California  farmer,  because  it  is  largely 
I  from  here  that  the  new  camps  must  be  provisioned, 
i  The  country  yields  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  edible 
j  vegetation  and  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  animal 
i  food;  and  the  whole  resource  of  the  swarms  now  en 
i  route  to  the  diggings  and  of  the  greater  swarms  to 
follow,  must  be  that  of  direct  importation.  Already 
it  has  made  an  appreciable  demand  on  the  dried  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets;  and  if  the  movement  grows 
as  many  predict,  the  draft  upon  our  products  will  be 
very  large.    As  the  center  of  the  packing  and  can- 
ning interests,  San  Jose  has  begun  to  feel  a  new  im- 
pulse, described  by  the  following  news  dispatch  under 
date  of  Tuesday,  27th  inst.: 
The  local  evaporating  company  is  deluged  with  orders  for 
!  dried  vegetables.    Not  long  ago  t lie  company  received  an 
order  for  twenty-live  tons  of  potatoes  to  be  dried  and  packed 
for  shipment  north.    Tne  order  was  tilled  and  no  hing  more 
in  this  line  was  expected  for  this  season  at  least. 

Now,  however,  the  company  has  orders  not  only  for  pota- 
toes, but  all  kinds  of  staple  vegetables  which  the  company 
can  dry.  The  order  is  limited  only  by  the  company's  capacity, 
for  it  says  to  rush  everything  foward  just  as  fast  and  in  just 
as  great  quantities  as  possible.  The  drier  started  up  Satur- 
day with  all  the  hands  that  could  be  procured  and  still  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  laborers. 

Potatoes,  onions,  carrots  and  string  beaus  are  being  pur- 
chased or  contracted  for  now,  and  the  company  is  in  the 
market  to  buy  many  tons  of  summer  squash.  So  far  the  com- 
pany has  no  difficulty  to  procure  the  potatoes  and  onions 
desired,  but  carrots  are  not  so  abundant,  and  mauy  string 
beans  and  squash  are  needed. 

The  fruit  season  has  opened  and  the  canneries  and  driers 
are  running.  As  a  result  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor,  some- 
thing which  has  not  existed  for  five  years  past. 

Manager  Penniman  said  this  afternoon:  "Yes,  we  have 
some  large  orders  for  dried  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
onions  and  carrots,  with  a  smaller  demand  for  string  beans 
and  summer  squash.  Our  orders  are  so  large  that  we  are 
anxious  to  run  to  our  full  capacity,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  yet  because  we  cannot  get  the  hands.  There  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  labor  of  this  class  and  while  we  are  offer- 
ing good  wages,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  all  we  need." 

The  process  followed  in  drying  the  vegetables  is  almost,  if 
not  exactly,  the  same  as  followed  in  drying  fruit.  The  pota- 
toes are  peeled  and  sliced,  and  then  they  go  through  an 
evaporator.  The  other  vegetables  are  treated  in  Ihe  same 
way. 

Stockton,  too,  is  being  drawn  upon  to  outfit  the 
new  camp.  A  dispatch,  also  bearing  date  of  Tuesday, 
the  27th  inst.,  says: 

The  Klondyke  gold  fields  have  opened  a  new  industry  In 
this  city  which  is  giving  employment  to  a  number  of  persons. 
It  is  the  preparation  of  potatoes  and  onions  for  shipment  to 
Alaska.  The  process  is  simple  yet  unique.  The  vegetables 
are  peeled  and  dried  or  desiccated,  after  the  style  of  the  co- 
cuanul,  then  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  placed 
in  large  tin  cans  and  hermetically  sealed.  They  can  be 
shipped  to  the  north  and  kept  for  months  or  till  ready  for  use. 
A  company  opened  for  business  to  day,  and  is  employing  about 
twenty  workmen  at  present,  but  will  probably  put  on  an  ad- 
ditional force  next  week.  A  shipment  is  being  prepared  for 
the  next  steamer  north.  The  local  firm  has  a  big  contract 
with  one  of  the  Alaska  companies  to  furnish  desiccated  pota- 
toes and  onions.  Several  large  purchases  of  these  vegetables 
have  been  made  from  farmers. 

In  these  initial  orders,  we  have  probably  only  a 
beginning  of  a  trade  bound  to  become  very  great  if 
the  rush  should  continue  and  the  diggings  develop 
according  to  expectation.  Probably  those  who  stay 
at  home  and  supply  the  adventurers  will,  on  the 
whole,  fare  as  well  as  those  who  brave  the  perils  of 
the  Arctic. 

Not  Made  in  Germany. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of 
bric-a-brac,  glassware  and  scientific  instruments 
sold  in  this  country  with  the  label  "Made  in  Ger- 
many "  to  take  up  a  copy  of  the  Land  Wirthsdiafl- 
Julie  J'rms/'  and  find  a  whole  broadside  of  advertise- 
ments of  American  mowing  and  reaping  machinery, 
rakes  and  cultivators.  The  Presse  is  the  leading 
German  agricultural  journal,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  such  prominent  announcements  of  our  manufac- 
tures shows  that  our  country  is  not  without  honor 
abroad.  "  Made  in  Germany"  will  not  be  so  unwel- 
come a  legend  when  these  facts  are  generally  known. 

The  Hop  Outlook. 

Flood  V.  Flint,  a  hop  buyer  of  Sacramento,  claims 
that  there  will  be  more  hops  this  year  than  last. 
The  Bee  prints  these  points  from  him:  The  idea  pre- 
vails that  the  acreage  of  hops  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  will  be  considerably  less  this  year  than  in  1896, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  will  be  about  462  acres 


more  than  last  year.  In  Sonoma  county  the  acreage 
will  be  about  the  same,  but  the  yield  will  be  a  little 
more  than  in  1896.  In  Mendocino  county  the  acre- 
age has  doubled  and  the  number  of  bales  will  be  in- 
creased proportionately.  The  output  of  bales,  where 
it  was  about  35,000  last  year,  should  be  about  45,000 
bales  this  year. 

The  Grange  Favors  Better  Prunes. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  placed  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  prunes.  Last  year  a  large  amount  of 
sun-burned  prunes  were  dried  and  mixed  with  fruit 
which  was  not  defective.  This  injured  the  standing 
of  Santa  Clara  county  driers  in  Eastern  markets. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  Orange  that  such  practice 
should  be  discontinued,  in  evidence  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Satisfactory  evidence  having  been  produced 
which  proves  that  the  late  hot  spell  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  prune  crop  of  this  county,  and  inasmuch  as 
much  of  the  fruit  dropping  from  the  trees  is  of  good  size  and 
healthy  appearance,  but  on  being  cut  open  it  is  found  to  be 
attached  to  the  pith  and  deficient  in  sugar,  therefore  be  it 

Bcsolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Orange  that  all  such 
prunes  be  picked  up  and  condemned  by  the  growers  within 
the  next  ten  ( 10)  days  in  order  to  keep  them  outof  the  market. 

RttolveA,  That  as  the  price  of  prunes  is  at  present  very 
favorable  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  inferior  fruit 
outof  the  market  and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  industry. 


The  New  Tariff  Law. 

At  last — on  Saturday  of  last  week — the  new  tariff 
law  passed  through  the  final  stages  of  enactment 
and  came  at  once  into  effect  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
As  heretofore  stated  in  these  columns,  it  provides 
fairly  well  for  Pacific  coast  industries.  Wool,  prunes, 
raisins,  wines,  miscellaneous  dried  fruits,  citrus 
products — these  and  others  of  our  staple  products 
are  on  the  protected  list  and  are  bound  to  gain  more 
or  less  direct  advantage  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  But  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  general  betterment  of  industrial  conditions  the 
country  over.  The  main  consumers  of  our  products 
are  the  wage-earning  class  of  factory  workers  in  the 
Eastern  States.  These  four  years  past  they  have 
suffered  from  low  wages  or  no  wages  at  all ;  and 
trade  in  our  productions  has  languished  because 
those  who  ought  to  be  purchasers  have  had  no  means 
with  which  to  buy.  Peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  rais- 
ins— these  have  not  been  much  on  the  tables  of 
American  factory  hands  in  recent  times.  The  hope 
now  is  that  the  new  tariff  conditions  will  start  up 
the  mills,  put  new  money  into  the  pockets  of  work- 
men and  enable  them  to  draw  from  their  old-time 
source  of  food  supply.  In  other  words,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  factory-working  class  will  be  able  as  of  old 
to  buy  and  eat  California  fruits,  etc.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  the  wheels  get  to  moving,  but  it 
will  come  in  time,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  be  well 
for  the  California  producer. 

The  new  tariff  law  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Few 
things  of  human  creation  are  perfect — especially 
things  created  through  the  agencies  of  political  life. 
So  long  as  we  make  tariff  laws  by  party  majorities, 
under  the  management  of  party  tacticians,  we  must 
put  up  with  many  and  serious  faults  and  witness  some 
injustice.  But,  all  things  considered,  the  new  law  is 
as  good  as  anybody  had  reason  to  expect;  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  any  law  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple or  aspiration  of  protection  to  American  industry 
will  be  a  mighty  sight  better  than  the  discarded 
Wilson-Gorman  law,  based  upon  a  fallacy  and  so 
faulty  in  its  make-up  that  even  its  authors  were 
ashamed  of  it.   -  I 

The  Wheat  Situation. 

Our  market  report  has  faithfully  followed  the 
features  of  the  advance  in  wheat  and  probably  wheat 
growers  appreciate  fully  how  significant  the  fortunate 
rise  of  values  is  to  them.  It  should,  however,  be 
emphasized  for  the  general  reader  that  the  advance 
is  notable  and  promises  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon 
the  industrial  situation  in  California.  Wheat  has 
gone  up  50  per  cent  within  a  year.  Tn  speaking  of 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  past 
month,  C.  S.  Laumeister,  the  millman,  said: 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  within  the 
past  month  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  the  pros- 
erous  condition  of  California.  We  suffered  on  this  coast  more 
through  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  the  Kastern  people 
than  from  any  real  cause  of  our  own.  Our  State  was  never 
depressed  through  its  own  fault. 

However  that  may  be,  we  have  learned  a  lot  dur- 
ing the  hard  times,  and  can  make  better  use  of  pros- 
perity than  we  ever  did  before. 


Irrigated  Wheat. 

The  fact  that  the  irrigated  wheat  farm  has  a  fine 
crop  to  sell  this  year  when  prices  are  up  and  the 
lack  of  spring  rains  cut  the  rainfall-crops  so  short, 
suggests  that  we  do  not  give  attention  enough  to 
the  subject  of  irrigating  for  wheat.  Wheat  has  been 
so  low  of  late  that  it  hardly  seemed  worth  enter- 
prise of  any  kind  but  it  is  not  so  now,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  so  in  future.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  wheat 
will  not  go  as  low  again  in  a  generation.  And  then 
if  it  is  low  enough  more  weight  can  be  had  by  irriga- 
tion to  make  a  good  margin.  The  Fresno  Expositor 
tells  of  Levi  Goodell  who  has  one  of  the  finest  places 
on  the  West  Side.    He  raises  wheat  on  an  irrigated 
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quarter  section,  on  the  Slough,  and  got  3,000  sacks 
off  it  this  year,  weighing  about  145  pounds  to  the 
sack.  This  is  over  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  it  certainly  cost  him  less  to  irrigate  than  it  did 
his  dry  land  neighbors  to  sow  and  reap  nothing. 
The  irrigated  grain  land  on  the  West  Side  covers 
an  area  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide.  It  is  heavy,  black  tule  land  and  wheat  does 
well  on  it.  We  ought  to  have  much  more  irrigated 
wheat  land. 


Salvation  Sugar  Colony. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  fighting  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil  with  fire,  and  has  made  a 
great  success  of  it.  It  looks  now  as  though  they 
really  would  have  opportunity  to  see  how  they  can 
succeed  in  saving  a  part  of  the  race  with  sugar. 
We  are  told  that,  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
between  Claus  Spreckels,  Major  Winchell  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  ex-Mayor  Ellert  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  colonists  may  be  located  within  the  next 
ten  days  upon  the  sugar-beet  lands  recently  acquired 
by  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  assured  the  two  gentlemen 
named  that  he  would  give  every  possible  assistance 
to  the  scheme.  He  will  not  only  turn  over  to  the  col- 
ony founders  the  excellent  sugar-beet  land  which  he 
has  just  acquired,  but  he  will  aid  them  by  advice  and 
money.  The  tract  of  land  embraces  about  700  acres 
of  the  Sobranes  ranch,  near  Soledad.  The  colonists 
will  have  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  pay  for  their 
holdings,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  will  agree  to  take  all 
the  beets  they  raise  at  a  stipulated  price.  All  that 
he  asks  on  his  part  is  that  the  people  who  are  located 
on  the  lunds  shall  be  industrious  and  raise  beets. 


The  Raisin  Limit. 

The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  had  a  monumental 
meeting  on  Saturday  last.  The  building  was  packed. 
Every  available  chair  was  occupied,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  stand.  It  was  estimated  that  fully  400 
growers  were  present.  Among  other  things  done, 
was  to  canvass  the  outlook  for  this  year's  crop. 
Nearly  an  hour  was  consumed  in  doing  this,  but 
when  the  reports  were  all  in  it  was  seen  that  this 
year's  crop  will  be  about  7  per  cent  short  of  that  of 
last  year.  The  publication  of  the  company  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  Rural,  offering  to  sell  raisins 
at  ruinous  prices,  was  reviewed  and  warmly  de- 
nounced. The  matter  of  fixing  the  minimum  price  of 
raisins  for  this  year  then  came  up.  Some  present 
were  in  favor  of  fixing  it  as  high  as  5  cents  a  pound, 
others  at  3;.  cents.  After  considerable  discussion,  it 
was  concluded  that  21  cents  would  be  the  best  mini- 
mum figure.  This  will  not  prevent  growers  getting 
a  higher  price  for  their  products  if  they  can. 


Splendor  and  Petite. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  express  a  sample 
of  the  "Splendor"  prune,  with  sample  "Petite"  or 
"  French  "  prune  for  comparison.  They  are  growing 
together  on  the  same  land,  and  the  samples  are 
average  ones.  I  was  obliged  to  pick  the  Splendor 
before  ripe,  as  the  birds  are  eating  them;  there  be- 
ing but  a  few  trees  in  bearing  and  as  they  are  of 
high  color,  they  are  attractive.  You  will  see  that 
Mr.  Burbank's  claim  for  this  prune  is  well  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  Leonard  Coates. 

Napa. 

[The  scale  shows  that  five  Splendors  balance  nine 
Petites  on  the  scale,  each  in  its  present  state.  The 
Splendors  are  well  colored,  but  firm  and  pleasantly 
sweet — in  good  condition  for  shipping,  but  not  ripe 
enough  to  dry.  The  Petites  are  just  beginning  to 
show  faint  color,  but  are  really  green  and  hard  and 
unfit  for  anything.  Evidently  the  Splendor  is  much 
the  earlier. — Ed.] 

Olives  in  Tehama  County. 


To  the  Editor: — Is  it  rational  to  alternate  Man- 
zanillo  with  Mission  olives  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-fertilization?  Do  they  bloom  at  the  same 
time  ?  If  not,  what  other  variety  will  go  with  Mis- 
sion ?  By  putting  these  questions  in  your  esteemed 
paper  you  will  greatly  oblige. 

Fiiihire  With  Almonds. — In  the  spring  of  1896  I  had 
forty  acres  planted  to  Mission  olives  and  five  acres 
to  almonds  on  my  ranch  in  Tehama  county.  In  the 
summer  of  1896  I  lost  300  of  the  almond  trees  by 
grasshoppers,  and  in  the  spring  of  1897  I  lost  the 
same  number  of  replanted  almonds  by  sour  sap.  The 
olives  make  an  excellent  stand  so  far.  As  the  soil 
seems  too  heavy  for  almonds,  anyway,  I  intend  to  put 
those  five  acres  in  some  other  variety  of  olives  that 
bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  Mission.  I  shall  take 
out  every  fifth  row  of  olives,  use  the  trees  for  trans- 
planting and  put  in  their  place  the  new  olive  trees. 
Or  is  it  just  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  to  let  the  forty 
acres  stand  in  Mission  variety,  as  it  is  now,  and  plant 
the  remaining  five  acres  to  a  different  olive  ?  This 
would  save  some  expense.  R.  S.  Truppel. 

Chicago,  111. 

l_The  advantages  of  cross-fertilization  of  olives 
have  not  been  fully  demonstrated,  though  the  experi- 


ments and  observations  by  J.  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona 
create  a  strong  presumption  in  its  affirmation.  So 
far  as  the  cross  of  the  Missiou  by  Manzazillo  went, 
the  experiment  by  Mr.  Calkins  proved  nothing, 
though,  on  tbe  whole,  there  was  a  benefit  in  cross- 
fertilization,  taking  all  the  varieties  experimented 
with  together.  We  would  not  disturb  the  Mission 
trees  at  present,  but  would  plant  the  other  variety 
adjoining  or  surrounding,  if  convenient.  The  Mission 
and  Manzanillo  are  practically  contemporaneous  in 
blooming. — Ed.] 

American  Breadstuffs  in  Eastern  Asia. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  populous  east 
coast  of  Asia  is  learning  to  eat  wheat  products.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  circular 
on  the  subject,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  during  the  last  few  years  of  new 
wheat-producing  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  increasing  competition  the  United  States  is 
thus  compelled  to  meet  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
the  future  disposal  of  our  surplus  wheat  is  becoming 
a  problem  of  no  little  importance.  As  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  changes 
now  taking  place  in  the  civilizations  of  Japan  and 
China  may  result  in  the  opening  there  of  markets  for 
our  wheat  that  will  to  some  extent  compensate  us 
for  possible  losses  to  be  incurred  through  the  grow- 
ing competition  of  other  countries  in  the  European 
markets  we  were  formerly  able  to  control.  There 
are  certainly  some  very  encouraging  indications  as 
to  the  plausibility  of  this  suggestion." 

The  circular  shows  that  chief  among  these  indica- 
tions is  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  our  export- 
ations  of  wheat  to  Eastern  Asia  have  increased 
during  the  decade  just  closing.  Most  of  this  wheat 
is  shipped  in  the  form  of  flour,  the  exports  of  grain 
being  comparatively  small.  The  total  shipments  of 
wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  and 
China  (including  Hongkong)  during  the  ten  years 
ended  June  30,  1896,  according  to'  the  official  trade 
returns  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  amounted  to  fully  6,000,000 
barrels,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  quantity 
was  exported  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade.  The 
amount  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1887,  the 
opening  year  of  the  decade,  was  returned  at  409,147 
barrels.  In  1896,  ten  years  later,  our  shipments 
reached  as  high  as  943,073  barrels,  showing  a  gain 
for  the  decennial  period  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 
Still  further  gains  are  indicated  by  the  figures  thus 
far  available  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  According 
to  these  figures  our  total  shipments  to  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ports  during  the  nine  months  ended  March 
31,  1897,  amounted  to  882,204  barrels.  With  pro- 
portionately large  exportations  for  the  three  remain- 
ing months,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  flour  shipped 
to  these  countries  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1897 
should  reach  above  1,000,000  barrels,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  more  than  4,500,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Of  the  outlook  for  future  increase  the  circular 
argues  that  although  the  Japanese  may  never  be- 
come so  thoroughly  a  wheat-consuming  nation  as  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  great  bread  grain  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  their  favor.  At  a  time  when  other  important 
changes  in  the  direction  of  a  more  modern  standard 
of  civilization  are  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  Japanese 
customs,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  food  habits  of  the 
people  should  be  similarly  affected,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  a  change  are  unmistakable.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  as  the  years  go  by  the  diet  of  the 
Japanese  will  become  more  and  more  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  European  and  American  customs, 
and  this  means  a  larger  consumption  of  wheat. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  statistics  available  as 
to  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  by  the  Chinese 
people.  In  some  parts  of  the  empire  and  particul- 
arly in  the  northern  districts,  where  wheat  is  raised 
quite  extensively,  it  is  known  to  be  an  important 
article  of  food.  The  amount  produced,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  extent  of 
the  importations.  In  the  steady  growth  of  these 
importations  we  have  substantial  evidence  that  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  China  is  increasing.  The 
Chinese  are  undoubtedly  beginning  to  experience 
changes  in  civilization  similar  to,  if  less  rapid,  than 
those  already  in  progress  among  their  neighbors  the 
Japanese.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed  in  part 
at  least  the  larger  wheat  consumption.  The  change 
that  has  already  taken  place  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, is  insignificant  when  compared  with  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  future.  When  this  great 
nation  of  400,000,000  people  is  once  fairly  opened  to 
foreign  influences,  the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
that  may  result  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Clearly,  then,  these  oriental  countries  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  American  wheat-grower, 
especially  now  that  Russia,  Argentina  and  other 
great  wheat-producing  countries  are  competing  with 
us  so  strongly  for  the  European  market.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  future  eastern  Asia  will  afford  field 
enough  for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  wheat  to  off- 
set all  possible  losses  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  op  the  Report  on  the  U.  S.  weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  July  25th. 


General  Conditions. 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  cooler,  and  in  many  places,  cloudy 
weather.  On  the  whole  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  fruit,  al  - 
lowing  grapes  to  till  out  nicely  and  ripening  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  without  forcing  them.  The  high,  dry  northerly  winds  on  the. 
18th  did  some  damage  in  che  Sacramento  valley  and  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State.  Muscatel  grapes  are  reported  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  as  badly  damaged  and  the  prospect  for  raisins 
poor.  On  the  other  hand  grapes  are  rounding  out  nicely  in  many 
localities  and  the  damage  by  hot  weather  is  thought  to  be  slight. 
The  norther  of  the  18th  blew  some  vines  from  the  strings  in  the  hop- 
yards  along  the  American  river.  Large  quantities  of  Bartlett  pears 
are  being  shipped  from  Sacramento.  Peaches  and  plums  are  quite 
generally  reported  as  ripening  nicely.  Prunes  are  dropping  badly 
in  some  localities  and  the  crop  will  probably  be  a  short  one.  In  the 
southern  counties  summer  lemons  are  ready  for  picking,  and  citrus 
fruits  generally  are  fine.  Some  of  the  poorer  grade  oranges  have 
dropped  but  good  fruit  is  doing  well.  Sugar  beets  are  being  har- 
vested and  show  good  sugar  tests.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
Olive  crop.  Watermelons  are  ready  for  shipment.  Apricots  are 
about  all  gone.  In  some  places  driers  are  still  busy.  The  wheat 
harvest  is  Rearing  completion,  the  yield  varying.  Barley  is  reported 
in  one  county  as  yielding  eighteen  to  twenty  sacks  per  acre. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Grain  will  all  be  cut  and  threshed  in  two 
weeks:  north  wind  has  blown  off  much  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Grapes 
injured  slightly.  (Red  Bluff)— Wheat  harvest  ended;  yield,  seven 
sacks  per  acre. 

Colusa    (Grand    Island).— Harvesting  over;    in    some  places 
eighteen  to  twenty  sacks  of  barley  per  acre. 
Yi'ha  ( Mary sville).— Grapes  fully  up  to  the  average. 
Butte  (Oroville).— Moderately  cool;  grapes  somewhat  damaged 
by  hot  wind  of  the  preceding  week.   Prunes  look  well. 

Glenn  (Willows)  —Grain  harvesting  over:  average  yield,  six  or 
seven  sacks  per  acre. 

Sacramento  (Gait).— Wheat  harvesting;  yield,  four  sacks  per 
acre.    Grapes  look  well    Hops  looking  well. 

Yolo  (Woodland).— Favorable  for  fruit  and  grain.  Table  and 
wine  grapes  fine. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Grapes  doing  well.  Harvesting  over;  crop  av- 
erage beyond  expectation. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat  average,  80  per  cent  of  full  crop 
Prunes  dropping;  crop  short.    (Stockton)— Potato  crop  large  and 
good.    Grapes  damaged  more  than  at  first  thought. 
Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Harvest  nearly  over;  good  yield. 
Fresno  (Fresno).— Grape  crop  will  be  light.   Raisin  crop  less 
heavy  than  expected.    Vine  hoppers  doing  much  damage. 
Tulare  (Lime  Kiln).— Summer  crop  lemons  ready  for  picking. 
Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa).— Prunes  have  stopped  dropping;  grapes 
doing  well.    (Sonoma)— Grapes  rounding  out  nicely;  fruit  doing 
well.    Early  apples  small  crop. 

Napa  (Calistoga).— No  further  damage  to  grapes.  (Monticello)  — 
Wheat,  many  fields  yielding  fourteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Alameda  (Livermore). — Grain  and  hay  better  than  expected.  Al- 
mond crop  heavy.  Prunes  slightly  damaged.  Hop  crop  heaviest  in 
years.  Grapes  average  crop.  (San  Josej— Prunes  dropping  badly; 
result  of  heat  and  lack  of  moisture.    Peaches  small  in  size. 

Santa  Clara  (G  ilroy).— Prunes  damaged  about  5  per  cent  by  hot 
wave  two  weeks  ago.    Prunes  dropping. 

Monterey  (Salinas). — Grain  turning  out  better  than  expected; 
harvesting  nearly  over. 

Los  Angeles.— Apricot  drying  continues,  though  almost  finished. 
Plenty  of  small  fruits.   Oranges  set  well  for  large  crop. 


Vinegar  From  Chino. 


Lest  people  should  think  that  everything  is  neces- 
sarily sweet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sugar  factory,  we 
take  a  few  sentences  from  a  Los  Angeles  dispatch 
of  Monday: 

When  fall  comes  and  brings  with  it  the  time  for  renewing 
the  annual  contracts  with  the  sugar  company,  the  farmers 
will  have  a  large  amount  of  money  distributed  among  them 
and  a  creamery  will  be  in  operation.  The  farmers  will  then 
demand  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  beets,  and, 
failing  to  secure  the  price  demanded,  they  will  sow  large 
bodies  of  moist  land,  on  which  beets  are  now  grown,  to  alfalfa 
and  use  their  funds  to  purchase  cattle.  The  fact  that  the 
land  company  is  not  tied  down  to  the  sugar  company,  and 
that  the  farmers  are  all  free  from  alliance  with  the  company 
at  the  end  of  each  season,  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
act  for  their  own  welfare,  while  the  land  company,  having  all 
the  pulp  from  the  factory,  is  offering  the  farmers  this  excel- 
lent cattle  food  for  almost  nothing. 

Heretofore,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  farmers  felt 
obliged  to  carry  on  beet  growing,  but  the  tables  seem  to  have 
been  turned,  and  if,  as  they  declare  they  will,  the  farmers 
should  carry  out  their  idea  of  turning  the  Chino  ranch  into  a 
great  alfalfa  Held  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  better  prices  for 
beets  next  year,  the  factory  will  come  pretty  near  being  at 
their  mercy  and  be  obliged  to  yield  up  to  them  something 
like  a  fair  portion  of  the  immense  profits  which  are  now  going 
into  the  treasury. 

It  is  well  enough  for  the  farmers  to  have  other  re- 
sources than  beet  growing,  and  they  are  wise  to 
arrange  them  for  themselves,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
occasion  for  the  belligerent  attitute  of  the  writer  of 
the  above  dispatch.  There  is  always,  unfortunately, 
some  distrust  and  suspicion  of  unfairness  among 
beet  growers  as  to  their  share  of  the  factories' 
profits,  and  there  probably  always  will  be,  but,  un- 
less we  are  very  much  mistaken,  the  beet  growers 
have  made  more  money  in  the  last  few  years  than 
the  dairymen  have,  and  there  is  a  vastly  better  out- 
look for  increasing  the  output  of  sugar  than  of  dairy 
products.  And,  then,  if  the  farmers  stop  growing 
beets  for  the  factory,  where  are  they  going  to  get 
the  pulp  to  fight  the  factory  with  ?  If  the  proposi- 
tion were  advanced  for  a  creamery  to  use  pulp  and 
diversify  the  production  of  the  region,  it  would  be  a 
good  one  to  discuss,  but  to  rest  the  whole  affair  on  a 
falling  out  between  the  farmers  and  the  factory 
seems  to  indicate  some  animus  on  the  part  of  the 
dispatch  writer.  But  these  things  will  arise.  Sugar 
seems  always  to  turn  to  vinegar.  Wait  until  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  the  Salvation  Army  colouy  get  at  it. 
Then  there  shall  be  no  more  war. 


The  Flea  Problem. 


To  the  Editor: — 1  have  solved  the  flea  problem 
this  year,  I  think.  Take  air-slacked  lime,  or  lime  in 
dust,  and  scatter  it  in  the  places  infested.  It  does 
not  take  a  great  quantity  to  do  the  business. 

San  Jose.  Isaac  Dixon. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
I.oh  Angeles. 

The  Original  Navels. — The  Los  Angeles  Herald  suggests 
that  the  two  original  Navel  orange  trees,  from  which  all  our 
California  Navel  orchards  are  descended,  be  purchased  bv  the 
public  and  carefully  tended  at  public  expense.  The  llmild 
suggests  their  removal  to  some  public  park,  which  could 
probably  be  done  with  safety.  These  trees  were  imparted 
from  Brazil  by  the  United  States  Government  some  thirty 
years  ago  and  were  mostly  sent  to  Florida,  but  two  trees 
coming  to  this  State.  These  have  been  called  Washington 
Navels,  simply  because  the  two  trees  were  sent  here  from 
Washington.  The  trees  sent  to  Florida  have  never  been 
heard  from  since,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Florida 
climate  has  not  suited  them. 

Danger  of  Orchard  Infection.— An  alarmed  orchardist 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Los  Angeles  Timet  under  date  of  21st 
inst. :  "In  the  past  two  weeks  an  agent  from  an  Eastern 
nursery  has  been  selling  trees  in  this  county,  to  be  delivered 
this  winter.  He  offered  me  peach  trees  in  small  lots  at  5 
cents  per  tree,  or  large  order  at  4  cents,  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road depot  in  the  county,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  up 
to  last  Saturday  contracted  38,000  peach,  apple,  pear  and 
prune  trees  in  the  county.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  taking 
big  chances  on  having  his  trees  quarantined  when  they  got 
there,  and  lie  told  me  he  did  not,  as  he  had  sold  a  lot  to  a  local 
nurseryman,  and  they  had  a  nurseryman  on  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  said  no  nurseryman  could  stop  him  from  doing 
business  in  this  State.  Now,  here  is  where  the  danger  comes 
in,  of  bringing  in  the  peach  yellows  and  new  insect  pests  that 
we  have  not  got  and  don't  want.  What  is  to  be  done  to  stop 
it;  The  orchard ists  of  the  county  have  no  confidence  in  the 
present  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  and  believe 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  made  a  political  dumping 
ground  out  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioner's  office  in  order 
to  get  their  relatives  in  office,  so  it  is  of  little  use  asking  the 
Supervisors  to  act  in  the  matter.  J ust  fancy  a  ward  politician, 
a  nurseryman  and  a  sheepherder  as  a  Board  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners!  The  only  thing  the  growers  can  do  is  to  call 
a  mass  meeting  and  ask  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
to  appoint  a  quarantine  officer  for  this  county.  It  would  not 
cost  the  growers  more  than  5  or  10  cents  per  month  to  do  it, 
and  then  all  nursery  stock  would  be  inspected  and  the  growers 
could  feel  safe." 

Blverglde. 

Changes  and  Snow  Mountains.— A  San  Francisco  paper 
lays  down  the  interesting  proposition  that  "  no  orange  trees 
should  be  planted  on  land  in  sight  of  snow-covered  moun- 
tains." In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  oranges 
which  make  up  southern  California's  7000  carloads  were  grown 
in  sight  of  mountains  on  which  snow  can  be  seen  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  the  man  who  wrote  the  above  item  is  a 
most  inviting  subject  for  the  fool  killer.  And  we  might  add 
that  a  paper  issued  in  California  that  would  publish  a  state- 
ment showing  such  gross  and  inexcusable  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  most  nourishing  part  of  the  State,  certainly  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  its  narrow  provincialism.  It  miy  ba  all 
right  as  an  exponent  of  the  "  new  journalism,"  and  has  proba- 
bly published  an  average  of  five  columns  daily  on  the  Brad- 
bury elopement  scandal,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  greit  State  of  California  it  must  b3  about  as 
v  iluable  as  a  copy  of  the  Maine  Farmer*'  Alaminac  for  1815. — 
Riverside  Press. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento  Hop  Prosuects. — The  Record- Union  quotes 
Daniel  Flint  as  follows  on  the  Sacramento  hop  prospects :  "The 
picking  will  not,  I  think,  commence  earlier  than  it  did  last 
year,  that  is,  about  the  22d  or  23d.  The  growers  have  agreed 
to  fix  the  price  at  TO  cents  per  hundred.  It  will  be,  I  think, 
the  lightest  crop  we  have  had  yet.  It  is  known  what  is  called 
a  '  top  crop,'  that  is,  there  are  no  hops  within  six  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  joints  are  short,  which  indicates  short  arms 
and  a  short  crop.  The  crop  on  the  river  will  not,  I  think,  run 
over  one-half  or  two  thirds  of  a  good  crop.  I  shall  pick  mostly 
with  white  pickers,  as  I  think  I  can  get  all  I  want.  They  are 
the  best  pickers,  as  you  can  talk  to  and  reason  with  them  and 
control  them  better.  The  Chinese  are  the  fastest  pickers, 
but  leave  in  many  leaves  and  other  dirt.  The  Japs  come  next, 
and  are  more  easily  controlled,  as  they  are  more  quiet  and  not 
so  eager  for  money".  There  are  very  little  leaves  on  the  vines 
this  season,  making  the  hops  much  mure  easy  to  pick  as  well 
as  cleaner.  The  hops  will  be  of  good  quality  and  the  top 
burs  are  heavy  and  plump.  I  can  get  all  the  pickers  I  want 
at  70  cents  and  a  number  of  white  people  have  been  to  see  me 
already." 

San  Benito. 

Tin:  Ckeamkkv. — The  annual  statement  of  Manager  Dooling 
to  the  directors  of  the  Hollister  creamery  shows  that  the  sum 
of  1:20,729.06  was  expended  during  the  eleven  months  from 
August  1,  1896,  to  July  1,  1S97.  Out  of  this  sum  our  dairymen 
received  115,496.68,  or  an  average  of  $1449.32  per  month.  The 
net  profit  for  stockholders  for  the  year  was  $1022.27,  or  11  per 
cent  on  the  amount  invested.  The  management  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  successful  showing  made.  Since  put- 
ting in  the  refrigerator,  the  butter  from  this  creamery  com- 
mands 2  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  highest  San  Francisco 
quotation.  No  butler  is  shipped  to  the  city  at  present.  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove  and  Capitola  take  the  entire 
supply,  and  are  always  clamoring  for  more.  These  places  now 
pay  21  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  the  depot  in  Hollister, 
which  shows  how  our  butter  is  appreciated.  The  management 
want  more  milk,  as  they  can  manufacture  twice  as  much  as  at 
present,  and  without  any  additional  expense.  The  creamery 
is  now  out  of  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  mortgage  to  the 
Bank  of  Hollister.  Tne  management  have  arranged  with  the 
bank  that  from  this  time  on  they  will  take  one-half  of  the  net 
earnings  as  a  payment  on  the  mortgage  and  allow  the  other 
half  to  go  as  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders.  The  stockholders 
can  reasonably  look  for  a  dividend  of  somewhere  from  5  to  6 
percent  the  coming  year.  At  the  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
the  Hollister  creamery,  held  Saturday  afternoon,  the  follow- 
ing directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Win.  Palm- 
tag,  president;  Tho-i.  Donovan,  vice-president;  P.  J.  Dooling, 
secretary  and  manager;  K.  P.  Lathrop,  treasurer;  William 
Kelly.  The  only  change  in  the  directorship  was  the  election 
of  Mr.  Kelly  in  place  of  G.  S.  Nash. —Hollister  Advance. 

San  Bernardino. 

Creamery  Plans  at  Ciuno. — The  Champion  declares  that 
the  establishment  of  a  creamery  at  Chino  by  September  1st 
is  positively  assured.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  milk  is  "So 
cents  per  lilO  pounds  delivered  at  the  creamery,  said  milk 
testing  four  per  cent  butter  fat  when  the  price  of  butter  is 
85  cents  per  pound  wholesale ;  and  as  the  price  and  the  test 
varies,  the  above  shall  be  the  base  for  computing  the  price  of 
the  milk." 

Wholesale  Fumigation  Demanded.— Ithas  been  suggested 
that  a  systematic  fumigation  of  Ontario's  orchards  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  this  section.  This  is  an  idea  which 
should  have  been  advanced  long  ago.  A  systematic,  thorough 
fight  is  the  only  successfu  way  to  rid  the  trees  of  insect  pests 
with  which  they  might  be  infested.  Spraying  here  and  fumi- 
gating there  and  nothing  in  another  grove  will  not  accomplish 
the  wished  for  results.  It  is  only  by  thoroughly  covering  the 
entire  ground  that  the  work  may  be  made  effective.  Fumiga- 


tion is  certainly  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  insect  pests,  as 
spraying  does  not  kill  all  the  insects,  and  so  only  mitigates 
the  injury  without  destroying  it.  Another  point  for  fumiga- 
tion is  the  present  cheapness  of  materials  used  in  the  process. 
They  never  before  have  been  so  cheap.  What  Ontario  fruit 
growers  should  do  is  to  take  immediate  steps  to  fumigate  the 
entire  colony.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  growers  should  get  together  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
wait  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  ask  them  to  furnish 
tents  and  foremen  enough  to  fumigate  all  the  orchards  of  On- 
tario. Other  towns  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  such  a  fight 
as  is  proposed  will  do  more  toward  ridding  southern  California 
of  scale  than  all  the  disconnected  efforts  of  individuals  ever 
could  accomplish,  and  it  also  could  be  done  at  a  less  expense 
to  each  orchardist.— Ontario  Record. 

San  Diego. 

J  u ice  fhom  Lemon  Culls. — Extracting  the  juice  of  lemon 
culls  and  preparing  the  same  to  bo  shippad  E  ist  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  this  county  among  growers  of  this 
fruit.  Otto  Laist  of  La  Mesa,  a  chemist  of  considerable  local 
prominence,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  the  juice  so  that  it 
will  not  deteriorate  in  transportation,  and  he  states  that  he  is 
confident  that  the  returns  from  the  juice  will  net  the  growers 
or  shippers  from  40  to  50  cents  per  luo  pounds  for  their  culls. 
The  Horticultural  C  immissioners  of  the  county  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  are  urging  persons  handling  large  quanti- 
ties of  lemons  to  build  annexes  to  their  picking  houses,  in 
which  the  culls  may  be  handled,  the  juice  being  extracted 
something  after  the  fashion  of  cider  from  apples. — San  Diego 
letter. 

San  Diego  Creamery  Practice.  —  The  Escondido  Advocate 
thus  describes  the  creamery  enterprise  recently  established 
by  Mr.  Whitemore:  "He  has  ordered  a  separator  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  600  pounds  of  milk  per  hour;  in  other  words,  large 
enough  to  handle  the  product  of  150  to  175  average  cows,  and 
a  churn  with  a  capacity  large  enough  for  the  product  of  300 
cows.  He  will  increase  his  plant  as  fast  as  the  business  will 
require,  and  make  Al  grade  of  butter  during  the  summerand 
cheese  in  the  winter,  or  when  butter  is  low.  The  farmers  are 
to  deliver  the  milk  at  the  office,  which  at  present  will  be  at 
the  old  D.  Welty  place,  on  South  Nutmeg  street,  where  it  will 
be  weighed  and  a  sample  taken  out  of  each  day's  milk  from 
each  individual  and  preserved  by  acids  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  it  will  be  tested  by  a  Babcock  tester  for  the 
percentage  of  butter  fat,  and  paid  for  according  to  the  aimunt 
of  butter  fat  at  so  much  per  100  pounds,  price  paid  to  b3  the 
exact  price  of  butter  minus  20  per  cent  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  creamery  and  marketing  the  product.  To  illustrate  :  A 
brings  to  the  creamery  each  morning  in  the  month  100  pounds 
of  milk  (about  12%  gallons),  a  sample  is  taken  each  day,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  tested  and  is  found  to  yield  4% 
pounds  of  butter  to  100  pounds  of  milk;  for  a  total  of  thirty 
days  makes  135  pounds  of  butter.  The  present  wholesale  price 
is  20  cents  per  pound,  or  $27  per  month,  minus  $5  40,  Mr. 
Whitemore's  per  cent,  is  $21.60.  We  are  informed  by  practi- 
cal California  dairymen  that  good  cows  on  this  plan  average 
about  $4  per  head  per  month  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
on  alfalfa  and  oat  hay.  Basides  the  aimunt  received  from 
the  creamery  for  butter,  it  is  estimated  that  the  skimmed 
milk  is  worth  about  10  cents  per  hundred  for  hog  feed,  on  a 
basis  of  60  cents  for  barley;  and  another  ad  vantage,  too,  is 
the  fertilizer,  which  is  worth  at  least  $2  par  ton." 

Santa  Clara. 

Alarm  Among  Grai-e  Growers. — The  grape  growers  and 
wine  makers  of  Santa  Clara  county  are  just  now  much  con- 
cerned about  handling  and  marketing  the  vintage  this  year. 
Existing  conditions  and  circumstances  are  such  that  the  re- 
sult may  be  profitable  prices  or  prices  so  low  as  to  mean  ruin. 
In  other  words  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  growers  must 
decide  whether  they  shall  be  free  from  the  combination  of  San 
Francisco  wine  dealers  and  receive  good  profits  for  their 
grapes  or  go  back  to  a  thraldom  so  severe  that  vineyards  will 
be  less  per  acre  than  the  bear  land.  One  does  not  have  to  go 
back  ten  years  but  only  four  to  see  a  period  of  depression 
among  the  vineyardists  which  was  absolutely  appalling. 
Grapes  were  worth  only  $5  to  $6  a  ton  and  wine  from  5  to  0 
cents.  There  was  financial  disaster  among  the  vineyardists 
and  many  were  ruined.  Many  vines  of  the  finest  growth  and 
varieties  were  dug  up.  They  were  an  absolute  encuinberance 
upon  the  land,  for  the  bare  land  was  worth  more,  the  differ- 
ence in  price  being  the  cost  per  acre  to  tear  out  the  vines  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  some  other  crop  *  *  *  A  number  of 
growers  and  wine  men  have  been  seen  and  they  agree  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  grape  men  is  united  action.  If  reason- 
able prices  are  secured  this  year  the  growers  will  be  pros- 
perous for  there  is  a  good  crop  of  grapes.  It  is  cheering  to 
note  that  every  grower  in  the  Cupertino  district  but  one  has 
promised  to  stand  by  the  Corporation  and  this  one  has  agreed 
to  sign  the  pledge  later  on.— San  Jose  Herald. 

Solano. 

Concerning  the  Marketing  of  Fresh  Fruits. — There  is 
no  question  in  our  mind  but  that  a  more  remunerative  dis- 
posal of  California  fruit  could  be  made.  Orchardists  are  the 
only  men  we  know  of  who  send  their  produce  to  the  Eistern 
markets  and  take  risk  as  to  its  disposal.  There  is  a  demand 
for  our  fruits  in  Eistern  cities,  and  theconsumers  there  have 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  same.  The  surest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like way  for  orchardists  to  market  their  fruit  is  to  sell 
it  right  on  the  ground,  in  the  same  way  as  farmers  sell  their 
grain  and  other  produce.  As  matters  now  stand  the  fruit 
industry  is  threatened  with  dire  results,  and  on  the  principle 
that  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  orchard  men  will 
cease  shipping  and  dry  all  the  fruit  they  can.  V'ear  after 
year  of  low  prices  will  bankrupt  the  majority  of  growers, 
and  it  is  evident  that  only  those  who  have  means  to  fall  back 
upon,  can  afford  to  ship  f.  o.  b.  The  machinery  regulating 
the  sale  of  California  fruits  is  defective  and  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory to  growers.  The  sooner  a  change  is  midethe 
better  it  will  be  for  an  industry  which  is  the  leading  one  in 
our  State. — Suisun  Republican. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Acri.Es. — R.  B.  Weaver  has  shown  the  Cloverdale  tte- 
veillc  an  apple,  variety  not  stated,  measuring  14'4xl3l4  inches 
and  4%  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  grown  on  tne  Riverside 
Ranch,  the  property  of  the  Cloverdale  Wiue  Co.,  and  is  with- 
out a  blemish  and  sound  as  a  dollar.  The  Petaluma  Courier 
boasts  of  an  apple  that  measures  ll'4xll%  inches. 

The  Coming  Vintage. — Reports  from  vineyards  In  Sonoma 
county  all  indicate  an  unusually  large  yield  of  grapes  of  a  very 
excellent  quality.  The  warm  weather  of  June  and  the  first 
part  of  July  will"  probably  make  an  early  vintage.  The  grapes 
will  be  above  the  average  in  sugar.  The  growers,  as  a  rule, 
favor  sales  to  the  Corporation  and  if  prepared  to  work  up  the 
crop  they  will  get  ito  per  cent  of  it,  but  there  must  be  easy 
facilities  for  handling  the  grapes.  It  is  reported  that  the 
DeTurk  winery  here  will  be  run. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Sonoma  County  Tohacco. — In  Sonomi  county  the  hundreds 
of  acres  on  which  hops  are  now  grown  are  nearly  perfect  to- 
bacco soil.  There  are  requirements  of  looseness,  depth, 
strength  and  moistness.  The  hop-producing  soil  has  all  of 
I  these  requirements.  A  fair  sample  of  the  results  of  tobacco 
culture  by  the  river  side  is  seen  at  the  Korbel  ranch  east  of 
Guerneville.  The  tobacco  plantation  is  worked  under  the 
direction  of  F.  J.  Hasek,  superintendent  of  the  ranch.  V. 
Urban  has  a  small  field  of  tobacco  which  promises  to  yield  ex- 
cellently.   It  is  on  bottom  land  south  of  Guerneville.  Alex. 


Watson  is  growing  some  Havana  over  on  Austin  creek.  D. 
Hetzel,  the  cigar  manufacturer  of  Guerneville,  has  10,000 
flourishing  tobacco  plants  on  some  rich,  sandy  bottom  land 
north  of  town.  He  grew  the  same  acreage  last  year.  While 
he  was  successful  in  growing  the  tobacco,  he  had  trouble  in 
the  curing  process,  which  he  hopes  to  obviate  this  year. — 
Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

Orchardists  Unite  for  Better  Prices. — A  Healdsburg 
dispatch  of  27th  inst.  says:  "The  orchardists,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  grape  growers  of  this  end  of  the  county,  have 
formed  a  combination,  and  say  that  unless  thecanners  pay  $15 
per  ton  for  freestone  peaches  this  season,  they  cannot  have  a 
pound  of  the  product  of  the  orchards  of  this  district.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  this  city,  which  was  largely  attended,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  and  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
leading  orchardists  of  Russian  river,  Alexander  and  Dry 
Creek  valleys,  which  provides  that  $15  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  Crawford  and  Muir  peaches  shall  be  sold  in  the  green 
state  this  year.  Local  cannery  men  say  that  they  do  not 
want  free  peaches  in  large  quantities  at  any  price.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, who  is  manager  of  the  Russian  river  and  Sebastopol  can- 
neries, in  speaking  of  the  combination,  said:  'The  producers 
certainly  have  a  right  to  unite  and  secure  the  best  prices  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  so,  and  anticipate  no 
trouble  in  securing  all  the  fruit  we  require  for  canning  pur- 
poses. The  Eastern  trade  does  not  call  for  freestone  peaches 
in  tin,  and  hence  we  do  not  want  them.  Cling  peaches  are 
bringing  fair  prices — from  $20  to  $25  per  ton — and,  if  neces- 
sary, we  can  get  all  that  will  be  required  to  fill  orders  from 
outside.'  Mr.  Sylvester,  an  extensive  orchardist  of  Geyser- 
ville,  said  :  'To  sell  freestone  peaches  for  $10  and  $12  per  ton 
in  the  green  state  means  bankruptcy  for  the  producer.'  " 

Staninlaus. 

Alfalfa  and  Wheat. — Nothing  has  at  yet  been  discovered 
that  enriches  soil  as  much  as  alfalfa.  There  are  a  few  fields 
of  grain  in  this  vicinity  this  season  that  prove  this  conclu- 
sively. Worthington  and  Boulware  farmed  several  hundred 
acres  this  year  that  had  been  growing  alfalfa  for  several 
years  past,  and  its  good  effect  is  plainly  seen  in  these  fields. 
This  grain  was  not  sown  until  late  in  January  and  it  is 
estimated  that  al  least  fourteen  sacks  per  acre  will  be  har- 
vested. The  alfalfa  roots  grow  to  a  length  of  16  feet  and  the 
ground  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  them.  When  the  fields  arc 
plowed  these  roots  decay  and  the  soil  is  so  rich  for  at  least 
two  years  that  summerfallowing  Is  not  necessary. — Newman 
Tribune. 

Tulare. 

Big  Things  in  Wheat  — This  year,  says  the  Portervillc 
BntarpriM,  the  wheat  product  of  Tulare  county  is  90,000  tons 
(.5,000,000  bushels),  the  reckoning  here  being  by  pounds  in- 
stead of  bushels.  The  average  yield  is  usually  fifteen  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  cost  of  harvesting  and  threshing,  all  done 
at  one  operation,  is  $1.25  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of  plowing 
is  usually  $1  per  acre.  As  the  price  paid  this  week  is  70  cents 
a  bushel!  the  profits  of  the  crop  can  easily  be  estimated. 

\  rut  ura. 

ABOUT  all  old-crop  beans  are  cleared  up  in  Ventura  county. 

Ventura  Barley.  — On  Wednesday  last,  says  a  Ventura 
correspondent,  Frank  Petit  sold  to  A.  Levy  of  Hueneme  l.HKl 
sacks  of  extra  choice  Simi  barley  at  85  cents  per  cental  net  to 
the  seller.  Mr.  Levy  also  bought  from  three  other  parties 
1250  sacks  of  barley  at  from  81%  to  82%  cents,  the  three  last 
lots  being  raised  on  the  Simi,  the  Las  Posas  and  the  Callc- 
guas.  Five  thousand  sacks  of  barley  are  beiug  daily  hauled 
to  Hueneme,  and  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  350,000 sacks 
and  100,000  sacks  of  wheal. 

Yuba. 

Hoi*  Matters  at  Wheatland. — A  meeting  of  hop  growers 
was  held  at  the  Farmers'  bank  Monday  morning,  at  which 
matters  of  interest  to  the  growers  were  considered  It  was 
decided  that  80  cents  per  hundred  should  be  paid  this  year. 
Mr.  Drescher  of  Sicramento  was  present  and  informed  the 
gro.vers  that  in  paying  this  price  they  were  paying  out  from 
5  to  10  cents  more  than  was  necessary,  as  hops  in  other  por- 
tions of  Cilifornia  would  be  picked  at  70  and  75  cents.  Our 
growers  were  universally  satisfied  to  piy  this  advance  in 
price  in  order  to  give  white  people  work  al  lining  rates;  they 
expected,  however,  to  have  better  work  done  than  if  they 
paid  but  70  cents.  The  prospects  for  prices  are  a  shade  better 
this  season  than  last,  but  owing  to  the  short  crop  here  our 
growers  may  not  "get  out"  on  a  better  bilance  than  they 
did  in  '96.  According  to  reports  from  all  hop  sections,  there  is 
no  full  crop  in  any  large  district,  and  it  is  figured  thit  the  '97 
crop  will  be  equal  in  bales  to  the  product  of  last  season.  Con- 
servative men  who  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  of  pros- 
pects, believe  that  good  hops  will  sell  at  a  price  between  H 
and  10  cents.  It  is  among  the  possibilities  that  a  few  cents 
better  may  be  realized  for  strictly  choice,  while  it  is  also  pos- 
sible for  the  market  to  be  forced  down  to  5  and  6  cents.— 
Wheatland  Four  Corners. 

Hoi-  Picking.— Hop  picking  began  on  early  hops  in  the  D.  P. 
Durst  and  S.  D.  Woods  yards  this  week.  About  the  m'ddlc 
of  next  week  work  will  commence  in  the  J.  W.  and  W.  B 
Roddan  yards,  in  the  Jasper  &  Son  yard,  and  in  the  J.  P.  and 
R.  H.  Durst  yards.  Although  this  week  there  are  plenty  of 
pickers,  it  is  probable  that  work  can  be  given  all  who  may 
come  to  Wheatland  before  the  15th  of  Au^u-it.  Pickers  com 
ing  as  late  as  this  date  may  hope  to  get  a  good  run  of  work. 
The  price — 60  cents  per  100  pounds— is  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  pickers  are  now  making  from  $1  to  $2  per  day.  The  aver- 
age earning  is  about  $1.39  per  day. 

Mr.  Wright  of  the  Marysville  cannery  informs  the  Appeal 
that  the  patent  glass  jar  system  which  he  had  been  introduc- 
ing amon/  the  foreign  trade  is  going  to  be  a  fine  advertise- 
ment for  Mirysville  peaches,  as  it  exhibits  the  fruit  to  the 
intending  purchaser.  The  system  takes  precedence  with  ease 
and  he  was  enabled  to  book  several  fine  orders. 

OBEGON. 

Contest  over  a  Cattle  Contract.— Daniel  W.  Truax  of 
Tekoa,  Wash.,  has  commenced  suit  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  against  Hirdin  W.  Estes  or  Biker  City  to  have  a 
contract  corrected  and  to  recover  damages  in  the  sum  of  $7000 
for  its  non-fulfillmeni.  The  complaint  alleges  that.,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1896,  Estes  contracted  to  furnish  B.  H  Langley.  at  the 
stockvards  in  Baker  City,  on  June  1.  1897,  with  500  yearling 
and  500  two-year-old  steers  for  $10  and  $15  per  head.  When 
the  contract  was  reduced  to  writing,  an  error  was  m»de  in 
specifying  the  number  of  two-year-olds,  the  word  "  hundred  " 
being'accidentally  omitted  after  the  word  "five,"  and  the 
contract,  as  thus  "written,  was  signed;  but  it  is  alleged  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  and  delivery  of  the  agreement,  it 
was  understood  and  agreed  by  both  parties  that  50 )  head  of 
yearlings  and  500  head  of  two-year-olds  were  to  be  furnished. 
The  contract  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Truax  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  on  June  1st  he  says  he  was  at  the 
Baker  City  stockyards,  ready  and  willing  to  receive  the 
cattle  at  the  price  "agreed  upon;  but  he  claims  Estes  wholly 
failed  and  refused  to  fulfill  his  contract  to  deliver  the  cattle, 
or  anv  portion  thereof.  The  market  price  for  yearlings  at 
that  time  being  $17,  and  of  two-year-olds  being  $22  per  head, 
it  is  claimed  that,  by  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  agreement, 
plaintiff  was  injured  in  the  sum  of  $7000,  and  he  asks  that  the 
contract  be  corrected  and  that  he  be  awarded  damages  in 
that  amount  with  costs. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A  Discussion  on  Lemon  Growing. 

Lemon  growers  from  all  parts  of  Sau  Diego 
county,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  attended  the 
session  of  the  horticultural  association  recently, 
and  gave  strict  attention  to  the  addresses  and 
papers  presented.  The  entire  programme  was  given 
up  to  lemons,  and  interesting  notes  are  given  by  the 
I  hi  inn.  Much  information  and  care  regarding  the 
cultivation  was  gained  of  lemon  trees. 

"  Pruning  for  Summer  Fruit,"  was  the  subject  of 
remarks  by  R.  C.  Allen,  manager  of  Bonita  ranch, 
Sweetwater  valley.  His  theory  was  that  if  trees 
are  pruned  in  May  and  June  the  winter  crop  is 
largely  cut  off,  and  the  energy  of  the  tree  saved  for 
summer  fruit.  Spring  blossoming  produces  the 
larger  crop,  which  comes  in  winter,  while  fall  blos- 
soming produces  a  summer  crop.  He  recommended 
thinning  lemons  in  winter. 

W.  R.  Gunnis — Lemon  trees  will  have  to  be  pruned 
differently,  or  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
Prune  severely,  so  the  fruit  will  bear  next  to  the 
body,  and  have  no  culls.  The  wind  can't  hurt  the 
tree.  Any  check  to  the  tree  throws  it  in  bloom. 
Eureka,  Villa  Franca  and  Lisbons  are  all  pruned 
alike. 

J.  V.  Griswold  of  ex-Mission — I  would  prune  in 
May  to  shape  the  tree,  and  they  will  then  have  to 
blossom  in  August,  September  and  October. 

G.  P.  Hall,  Lemon  Grove— Some  trees  mature 
fruit  in  four  months.  Others,  in  other  sections, 
take  nine  months.  I  would  not  prune  severely. 
Some  orchards  are  ruined  by  this  method. 

R.  C.  Allen — You  can  prune  severel  yon  shallow 
soil  with  good  results.  On  deep,  rich  soil  it  will  take 
years  to  bring  the  tree  back  to  bearing. 

"  When  to  Irrigate,"  was  treated  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  by  H.  C.  Copeland  of  the  Land  Com- 
pany's orchard  at  Chula  Vista.  This  company  has 
the  largest  lemon  grove  in  the  world.  According  to 
Mr.  Copeland,  irrigation  should  be  done  when  it  is 
needed.  Too  much  water  causes  trees  to  decay, 
water  often  standing  on  the  ground  around  the  tree 
too  long.  It  should  not  stand  more  than  three  days, 
and  frequent  irrigation  should  be  the  rule.  D.  B. 
Williams  of  La  Mesa  picks  fruit  immediately  before 
irrigation,  and  lets  water  stand  on  the  ground 
twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Gunnis  said  he  would  irrigate  often  and  not 
give  a  thorough  saturation.  Mr.  Allen  thought 
depth  of  soil  would  properly  determine  the  length 
of  time  water  should  stand  around  the  trees.  Phil 
Tyler  of  La  Mesa  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  La 
Mesa  and  El  Cajon  soil,  the  only  result  being  an 
agreement  that  frequent  irrigation  was  perhaps 
more  beneficial  at  La  Mesa  than  in  the  valley. 

"When  to  Pick,  and  How,"  was  the  subject 
treated  by  Capt.  Keen  of  Sweetwater.  He  advised 
picking  before  irrigation.  He  uses  a  padded  basket, 
as  the  lemons  are  damaged  every  time  they  are 
handled.  Boxes  in  which  lemons  are  carried  should 
have  sacks  in.  He  considered  fruit  21  inches  in 
diameter  as  large  for  picking,  and  fruit  21  inches  in 
diameter  small.  lie  had  handled  four  lemons  roughly, 
and  four  carefully,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
four  decayed  in  two  weeks,  while  the  others  remained 
perfectly  sound.  Three  hundred  lemons  were  suffi- 
cient in  a  box,  and  they  should  be  got  out  of  the  sun 
as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  P.  Hall — A  building  for  curing  fruit  should  be 
ventilated  from  the  top,  the  idea  being  to  keep  cool, 
fresh  air  around  the  fruit. 

Capt.  Keen — Don't  let  your  trees  get  too  high.  I 
use  a  light  ladder  and  lean  it  against  the  tree.  As 
for  boxes,  we  should  settle  upon  some  kind  of  box 
and  discard  the  Messina  kind. 


California  Fruit  in  New  York. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  New  York  that  the  Times 
in  a  recent  issue  paid  the  following  editorial 
tribute  to  California  fruit : 

Our  market  for  the  past  few  days  attested  the 
final  triumph  of  the  California  fruit  growers.  East- 
ern skeptics  who  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  no 
good  thing  to  eat  could  come  out  of  the  Pacific  Naz- 
areth have  been  driven  from  one  position  to  another. 
They  have  been  forced  to  admit  successively  that 
the  oranges  and  the  grapes  and  the  cherries  of  Cali- 
fornia were  good  to  eat. 

And  they  have  retreated  into  their  last  fastness, 
the  position  that  at  all  events  the  California  fruit 
grower  could  not  produce  peaches  that  had  any 
flavor.  Now  this  citadel  has  also  been  carried. 
Peaches  that  were  so  much  larger  and  handsomer 
than  those  of  nature,  but  which  were  made  of  wood 
pulp,  have  not  this  season  appeared  at  all.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  peaches  much  smaller  and 
less  oppressive  to  the  eye,  but  most  agreeable  to 
the  nostrils  and  the  palate.  They  smell  like  peaches 
—they  taste  like  peaches.  It  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  deny  that  they  are  peaches. 

We  congratulate  the  California  growers  upon  the 


production  of  a  fruit  that  is  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  common  product  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey.  Thus  far  California  has  not  sent  us  any- 
thing that  rivals  in  flavor  the  choice  specimens  and 
varieties  of  Eastern  orchards.  It  is  very  possible 
that  that  is  in  store  for  us.  In  the  meantime  the 
peaches  we  are  now  getting  are  undoubtedly  fit 
to  eat. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  success  has  been  attained  at 
the  cost  of  the  pictorial  quality  of  the  fruit,  for  Cali- 
fornia peaches  of  1897  are  by  no  means  as  handsome 
or  overgrown  as  their  predecessors,  and  are  not  to 
be  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Eastern  fruit  by 
their  appearance.  California  growers  long  ago  mas- 
tered the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion in  a  manner  very  exemplary  for  Eastern  grow- 
ers. To  "lay  down"  so  very  perishable  fruit  as 
peaches  in  an  edible  condition  across  the  continent 
from  the  place  of  its  origin  is  a  new  triumph. 

The  question  arises,  if  peaches  can  be  carried 
across  the  continent  why  can't  they  be  carried 
across  the  ocean  ?  That  has  heretofore  been  given 
up  as  impossible.  It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  nobody 
has  ever  eaten  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  fresh 
peach  that  was  grown  upon  the  other.  It  may  be 
reserved  for  Californian  enterprise  and  ingenuity  to 
solve  this  problem  also. 

Certainly  the  prize  of  success  is  very  tempting. 
If  Californian  peaches,  as  good  as  those  we  are  get- 
ting in  New  York,  could  be  marketed  in  London, 
they  would  readily  command  from  five  to  ten  times 
the  American  price.  After  what  the  Californian 
growers  have  already  accomplished,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  despair  of  attaining  this  crown- 
ing success. 

Pruning  Logan  Berries. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  " Subscriber,"  in 
your  issue  of  July  17th,  as  to  "Pruning  Logan  Ber- 
ries," allow  me  to  say:  I  have  thus  far  grown  them 
on  a  trellis,  as  described  in  my  article  written  for 
the  Rurai,  on  Jan.  30,  1897.  I  take  out  the  weakest 
canes  of  the  new  growth  when  quite  young,  leaving 
five  or  six  strong  canes  to  each  hill.  These  canes  I 
carefully  train  on  the  trellis,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
best  shade  the  growing  berries,  as  I  find  the  berries 
do  much  better  in  the  shade  here.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  are  gone,  1  cut  out  all  of  the  old  vines  and 
keep  the  new  ones  irrigated  thoroughly  until  Sept. 
1st,  when  I  give  them  a  thick  mulch  of  fine  horse 
manure,  which  retains  the  moisture  sufficiently  for 
the  balance  of  the  growing  season.  I  have  thought 
of  training  a  vine  or  two  to  a  6  foot  stake,  then  top 
off  and  pinch  the  laterals  (as  you  suggested),  but  I 
have  somehow  delayed  doing  it.  I  think  I  shall  try 
it  another  season.  However,  I  think  the  trellis  sys- 
tem will  prove  the  best.  In  cutting  out  the  old  vines 
I  find  it  necessary  to  cut  many  of  them  in  quite  short 
pieces.  By  so  doing,  they  can  be  taken  out  without 
injuring  the  new  growth,  which  is  somewhat  tender. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  July  17,  1897. 


FROM  ANOTHER  GROWER. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  July  17  you  ask 
for  methods  of  pruning  the  Logan  berry.  I  have 
tried  most  all  kinds  of  methods  and  have  adopted  the 
following  way  :  Drive  stakes  into  the  ground  every 
8  feet ;  let  them  be  about  3j  to  4  feet  high  (not 
higher) ;  nail  a  pole  or  1x3  piece  at  the  top  ;  prune 
in  the  spring  to  6  or  8  feet  long  ;  tie  to  the  pole;  give 
plenty  of  water,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  qual- 
ity and  yield.  They  don't  do  much  good  with  wire 
trellis  here  ;  it  seems  to  get  too  hot  for  them.  With 
long  pruning  they  give  too  many  small  berries.  I 
find  them  very  much  like  the  dewberry.  The  closer 
you  can  keep  them  to  the  ground  the  better  berry 
you  will  have  in  this  hot,  dry  climate. 

Bakersfield.  R.  A.  Moore. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

House  Plants  in  California. 

Dr.  F.  Franceschi  of  Santa  Barbara  is  giving  a 
series  of  talks  on  gardening  in  the  Press  of  that  city. 
What  he  says  of  house  plants  will  interest  many  of 
our  readers. 

Suitable  Plants. — Theoretically,  to  make  any  plant 
grow  healthy  and  vigorous  under  artificial  culture, 
it  ought  to  find  conditions  approaching  as  near  as 
possible  to  those  of  its  native  home;  this  cannot  be 
easily  obtained  with  plants  grown  in  living  rooms; 
but  luckily  many  of  them  are  endowed  with  a  sur- 
prising power  of  adaptation.  For  instance  let  us 
take  the  Kentias,  without  contest  the  most  popular 
among  house  palms  all  over  the  world.  Their  native 
home  is  in  Lord  Howe's  island,  a  mere  peak  emerge- 
out  of  the  Pacific  some  300  miles  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  Australia,  and  there  they  grow  in  dense 
groves  under  a  semitropical  atmosphere,  so  much 
saturated  with  moisture  that  the  ground  is  densely 


carpeted  all  over  with  ferns.  Yet  they  will  live  in 
the  over  heated  and  over-dried  atmosphere  of  living 
rooms — will  stand  plenty  of  suulight,  and  thrive  al- 
most in  the  dark. 

Size  of  Puts. — Now  coming  to  practical  rules,  first 
as  to  size  of  pots:  Cultivated  plants  are  more  liable 
to  sutler  by  being  "  overpotted,"  than  by  being 
"potbound;"  in  other  words,  rather  from  indiges- 
tion than  from  starvation.  So,  do  not  shift  a  plant 
until  it  begins  to  be  pot  bound,  and  do  not  indulge 
in  too  big  a  jump  at  a  time — one  inch  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  pot  will  be  generally  sufficient. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  a  plant  and  what- 
ever the  soil  it  is  potted  in,  the  most  important 
point  is  to  have  an  efficient  drainage  well  assured. 
Failing  this,  by  frequent  watering,  the  soil  is  too 
liable  to  become  cloggy  and  sour,  thus  preventing 
healthy  action  of  the  roots,  that  will  gradually  decay 
and  the  whole  plant  with  them. 

Watering. — The  question  of  how  often  to  water 
house  plants  must  be  solved  by  the  judicious  dis- 
criminating of  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  them. 
Circumstances  vary  too  much  according  to  different 
cases,  and  a  general  rule  cannot  be  established. 
Some  plants  in  apparently  identical  conditions  will 
often  be  found  to  dry  quicker  or  slower.  The  only 
thing  to  recommend  for  most  house  plants  is  never 
to  allow  them  to  become  too  dry,  and  never  too 
"soaky,"  which  is  sure  not  to  happen  if  good  drain- 
age has  been  given. 

Dusting. — "Dust  "is  a  great  enemy  of  house  plan  ts, 
and  aside  from  spoiling  their  looks,  it  is  evident 
that  the  breathing  functions  of  the  leaves  are 
greatly  impaired  by  it.  On  this  chapter  of  dust 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  investigate  in  California — how 
much  of  it  different  plants  will  stand  without  being 
choked,  what  are  its  fertilizing  properties,  etc. : 
a  study  promising  to  be  quite  interesting.  At  all 
events  nobody  likes  to  see  dusty  plants  in  their 
houses,  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  wash  often  with 
a  sponge  or  a  small  brush  those  that  have  hard  con- 
sistent leaves,  like  palms  and  dracaiaas,  and  to 
sprinkle  the  more  soft  leaved,  like  ferns  and  aspar- 
agus. This  frequent  washing  or  sprinkling  will  be 
found  beneficial  also  for  keeping  down  invasions  of 
parasites  of  every  description.  Concerning  them 
the  best  recommendations  I  can  oiler  is  to  carefully 
watch  your  plants,  and  whenever  any  appear  destroy 
them  at  once.  "  Principiis  obsta  "  holds  good  in  this 
case  as  in  many  others. 

"Gas"  is  another  bad  enemy  of  plants,  and  T 
really  wonder  if  any  soft  or  tender-leaved  plant  may 
be  kept  alive  in  rooms  ordinarily  lighted  with  gas, 
and  the  harder  leaved  not  to  have  their  tips  burnt. 
The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is  to  take  them  out 
of  the  room  altogether. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 

i*lr.  Stephens'  Views  on  Fruit  Selling. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  claims  on  which  Mr.  R.  D. 
Stephens  of  Sacramento  secured  from  the  county 
supervisors  a  reduction  of  his  assessment.  In  the 
Bee  Mr.  Stephens  gives  a  more  specific  statement  of 
his  views  as  to  how  fruit  shipping  comes  into  the  dis- 
tressing state  which  would  justify  a  reduction  of  as- 
sessments. We  take  from  his  statement  what  seem 
to  be  the  leading  lines: 

The  Situation. — The  frnit  industry  with  its  many 
ramifications  is  the  fulcrum  of  all  property  interests 
of  our  State,  for  iu  it  lies  the  power  to  control  prop- 
erty values.  1  think  no  one  will  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  and,  if  not,  then  the  natural 
sequence  is  that  our  property  values  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  interest  is  conducted  and 
controlled.  If  it  is  controlled  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  immediate  past-  in  the  interest  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many — then  property  val- 
ues must  necessarily  go  still  lower  than  they  are 
now,  which  means  ruin  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  who  but  a  few  years  since  were  regarded 
as  deing  rich  and  so  well  fixed  so  far  as  the  posses- 
sion of  worldly  goods  was  concerned  as  to  guarantee 
them  against  want.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  great 
and  paramount  interest  is  properly  fostered  and 
protected,  property  values  will  be  enhanced  until 
they  will  reach  the  maximum  they  have  been  at  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  they 
may  go  higher  for  the  reason  that  the  area  of  coun- 
try is  limited,  at  least  so  far  as  this  continent  is  con- 
cerned, in  which  fruit  can  be  grown  in  such  large 
quantity  and  variety  and  to  so  near  perfection  as  it 
can  be  grown  in  California. 

Fruit  Not  Properly  Distributed,  in  the  Far  East. — The 
accompanying  table  shows  that  during  the  season  of 
1890  there  were  10(!5  carloads  of  California  fruit  re- 
ceived in  the  markets  named;  that  1520  or  91.6  per 
cent  of  them  went  to  New  York  and  Boston,  leaving 
but  139  carloads  or  8.4  per  cent  for  the  other  places. 

The  combined  population  of  New  York  and  Boston 
in  1890  was  1,936,778  and  that  of  the  other  places 
named  was  2, 534, 130,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  latter  of  570,352,  or  121,875  more  than  Boston, 
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which  city  received  471  carloads  instead  of  1456,  its 
proportion  according  to  its  population. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   FRUIT   SHIPMENTS,  SEASON  1806. 

The  Following  table  shows  the  number  of  carloads  of  fresh  fruit 
sold  in  eight  large  Eastern  cities  of  over  -Jijti.iKKi  lopulatiou  each,  for 
the  season  of  18%.  The  population  of  each  city  is  given,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  total  of  1S65  carloads  should  have  been  appor- 
tioned according  to  population.  The  last  two  columns  show  respect- 
ively the  number  of  carloads  which  each  city  could  have  received 
iu  proportion  to  population  based  on  what  was  actually  Bent  to  Bos 
ton,  and  the  increase  which  such  distribution  would  have  made  in 
t  he  number  of  carloads  sold : 

'J'otitl    Aj//)or fio/i-    <'ott*tii/tp~  /urreattf 
Carloads    nunHf       Hon  on      tj  on 
Pom/la-     Jtnninl    Properly      Hani"  of    Harts  a/ 
Market*.         Hun.       in  .hint.  Distributed,    Basto*.  Boston. 

New  V'ork   1,515  301  1,055  5BI  1.539  598 

Hoston   448,477  471  166  471   

Philadelphia . .  1,048,984  '.»>  388  \,m>  IfiOt 

Baltimore   434.43H  5  161  456  451 

Pittsburg   238,617  7  114  S68  280 

Buffalo   fl&SJBM  lb  '-I7  274  264 

Cleveland   SB  1,858  S5  88  S50  225 

Cincinnati          906,008  2  1  II  3ii  3011 


Total  4,407,738         1,665  1.BB5  4,72"  3,1155 

What  Better  Distribution  Would  A ccomplith.  — The 
table  also  shows  that  if  the  fruit  had  been  supplied 
to  all  the  places  named  in  proportion  to  the  supply 
received  by  Boston  that  there  would  then  have  been 
4720  carloads  consumed  in  these  markets  instead  of 
L665  carloads,  again  of  3055  carloads  or  183  per  cent. 
In  these  facts  and  figures  lie  many  of  the  explana- 
tions why  the  growers  have  failed  to  receive  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  profits  that  there  are  in  the 
marketing  of  their  products. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  "  one  auction  "  plan  and 
the  establishing  of  the  "  bureau  of  information,"  the 
fruit  was  better  distributed  than  it  has  been  since. 

The  Arrangement  Arraigned. — The  strongest  argu- 
ment, the  one  that  carried  the  most  weight  with  the 
growers,  was  that  through  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion all  growers  could  and  would  be  informed  as  to 
the  quantity  each  market  could  take  that  would  be 
sold  at  prices  that  would  give  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  growers  and  that  such  quantities  would  be  sup- 
plied to  the  different  markets  only  as  would  bring 
about  such  results.  As  a  further  guarantee  that  the 
growers  would  be  certain  to  get  good  prices  it  was 
stated  that  the  one  auction  plan  would  bring  all  the 
buyers  together  under  one  roof,  where  the  supply  of 
fruit  would  be  limited  to  a  degree  that  would  insure 
spirited  competition  between  the  bidders  for  the 
fruit.  That  these  predictions  have  not  been  verified 
is  evidenced  by  results.  Instead  of  distributing  the 
fruit  in  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  glutting  of  markets 
it  has  been  concentrated  into  a  few  markets,  while 
others  have  received,  comparatively  speaking,  none. 

How  Van  the.  Matter  be  Helped? — The  question 
arises,  Who  is  responsible  for  these  results  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  small  or  independent  shippers,  for  all 
their  shipments  would  not  be  sufficient  to  glut  any 
one  of  the  larger  markets;  therefore,  it  follows  that 
the  only  power  to  prevent  gluts  lies  with  the  larger 
shippers,  those  who  have  in  the  past  and  still  are 
handling  great  quantities  of  consigned  fruit.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  lies  largely  with  the  growers.  It 
is  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  reform  if  they  go 
at  it  in  an  intelligent  way,  and  it  would  seem  "that 
experience  in  the  past  and  the  present  impecunious 
and  poverty-stricken  condition  in  which  they  find 
themselves  should  be  a  sufficient  incentive  for  them 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  their  homes. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  statement 
of  facts  and  the  natural  deductions  to  be  made  there- 
from that  there  is  no  question  that  so  materially  and 
directly  affects  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State  as  does  the  question  how  to  bring  about  a  re- 
form in  the  methods  now  employed  in  marketing  our 
fruit  products.  This  is  the  paramount  question  of 
the  day,  and  too  much  attention  and  consideration 
cannot  be  given  to  it. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  desired  reform  might  be  brought  about.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  is  for  the  growers, 
who  still  have  the  power  to  control  their  property, 
to  resolve  to  sell  their  fruit  if  they  can  instead  of 
consigning  it.  If  they  cannot  sell  it  and  have  to 
consign  let  them  form  a  local  co  operative  organiza- 
tion, or  local  organization  of  some  kind,  through 
which  to  market  their  fruit.  It  will  be  easy  for  such 
organizations  to  establish  agencies  in  all  the  import- 
ant markets  and  large  cities  in  the  East,  for  there 
are  many  houses  and  firms  conducted  by  men  who 
are  as  sound  financially  and  who  are  possessed  of  as 
much  honesty  and  integrity  as  are  those  who  are 
now  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  combine. 

These  firms  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  they,  too,  can  do  business 
and  in  a  way  that  will  result  in  at  least  as  much  profit 
to  the  growers  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive through  the  agencies  of  the  combine,  who  have 
had  almost  an  absolute  monopoly  in  handling  their 
produce  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
California  must  take  the  initiative  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  will  result  in  bettering  ttieir 
condition.  

The  Fruit  Tariff. 


In  the  tariff  as  it  came  from  the  conference  com- 
mitte  of  the  two  houses,  the  fruit  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruit,  shaddocks,  or 


pomelos,  1  cent  per  pound;  grapes  (in  barrels  or  pack- 
ages), 20  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  of  barrels 
or  packages;  pineapples  in  barrels  or  other  pack- 
ages, 7  cents  per  cubic  foot;  in  bulk,  $7  per  thousand; 
almonds  (not  shelled),  4  cents  per  pound;  filberts  and 
walnuts  (not  shelled),  3  cents  per  pound  ;  shelled,  5 
cents  per  pound  ;  figs,  plums,  prunes  and  prunelles, 
2  cents  per  pound;  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  2J 
cents  per  pound;  dates,  ;  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cur- 
rants (Zante  or  other),  2  cents  per  pound;  olives 
(green  or  prepared,  in  bottles,  jars,  etc.),  25  cents 
per  gallon  ;  in  casks  or  other  large  packages,  15 
cents;  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and 
pears,  green  or  ripe,  25  cents  per  bushel;  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  edible  fruits,  including  ber- 
ries, when  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated  or  prepared 
iu  any  manner  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
2  cents  per  pound  ;  berries,  edible  in  their  uatural 
condition,  1  cent  per  quart;  cranberries,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ;  comfits,  sweetmeats  and  fruits  pre- 
served in  sugar,  molasses,  spirits  or  in  their  own 
juices,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  1  cent 
per  pound  and  36  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  containing 
over  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, $2.50  per  proof  gallon  on  the  alcohol  contained 
therein  in  excess  of  10  per  cent;  jellies,  all  kinds,  36 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  pineapples  preserved  in  their 
own  juice,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  boxes,  barrels  or 
other  articles  containing  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape  fruit,  shaddocks  or  pomelos,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (provided  that  the  thin  wood,  so  called,  com- 
prising the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  of  orange  and 
lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  as  orange  or  lemon  boxf 
shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed  form,  filled" 
with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  payment  of  duty  at  half 
the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign 
growth  and  manufacture):  cocoanut  butter  or  cocoa- 
nut  butterine,  3A  cents  per  pound  (cocoanut  oil  was 
left  out  and  is  therefore  on  the  free  list);  mustard, 
10  cents  per  pound;  orauge  peel  or  lemon  peel,  pre- 
served, candied  or  dried,  and  cocoanut  meal  or  copra, 
desiccated,  shredded,  cut  or  similarly  prepared,  2 
cents  per  pound  ;  citron  or  citron  peel,  preserved, 
candied  or  dried,  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  Californians  made  a  distinct  gain  in  the  wine 
schedule.  The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment changing  the  rate  of  duty  on  still  wines  (in 
casks)  from  30  to  40  cents  per  gallon,  provided  the 
wine  contains  14  per  centum  or  less  of  absolute  alco- 
hol. If  containing  more  than  14  per  cent,  50  cents 
per  gallon.  The  rest  of  the  still  wine  schedule  is 
identical  with  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Which  Are  the  Unprofitable  Hens? 


Every  one  who  keeps  fowls  would  like  well  to  know 
whether  when  he  takes  up  the  hatchet  he  is  likely  to 
cut  a  gash  in  his  pocketbook  or  is  cutting  the  neck 
of  a  thief  which  is  stealing  from  it.  Modern  dairy 
progress  has  made  it  perfectly  easy  for  the  dairyman 
to  teli  which  cows  are  declaring  dividends  and  which 
are  levying  assessments  on  the  dairy  investment. 
There  is  no  Babcock  test  for  hens,  and  all  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  whether  there  are  marks  by  which 
the  idle  hen  may  be  selected  from  the  busy  one.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  submitted  this  question  to  a  num- 
ber of  poultry  keepers,  and  their  answers  are  inter- 
esting: 

Never  Saw  a  Sterile  Hen. — I  am  well  aware  that 
some  hens  are  better  layers  than  others,  and  I  am 
also  aware  that,  should  the  eggs  be  set  and  hatched 
from  a  poor  layer,  the  pullets  from  her  would  be  poor 
layers.  Should  we  breed  from  a  hen  that  is  often 
broody,  her  pullets  would  have  the  same  disposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  a  Light  Brahma  hen  that 
will  lay  through  the  season  without  an  inclination  to 
sit,  we  can  raise  pullets  that  are  like  her  in  this  re- 
spect. Follow  this  up  a  few  seasons,  and  we  would 
have  Light  Brahma  hens  that  will  lay  three  seasons 
without  sitting.  I  don't  remember  ever  having  a 
sterile  hen.  I  did  raise  a  Light  Brahma  pullet  once 
that  took  on  flesh  so  fast  that  she  did  not  lay  that 
season,  but  she  attained  a  very  large  size.  I  always 
supposed  that  she  filled  up  with  fat  and  left  no  room 
for  tha  egg  organs.  1  don't  believe  that  a  hen  that 
is  healthy  and  fed  properly  will  ever  be  sterile. — 
Philander  Williams. 

One  Way  to  Detect  Them. — I  have  never  been  able 
to  solve  this  question  of  robber  hens  satisfactorily. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  but  at  least  pay  their 
way;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  do  a 
great  deal  better  than  others,  and  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  select  those  that  I  know  to  be  profitable, 
which  can  be  done  by  taking  notice  of  them,  when 
caring  for  them  or  at  any  spare  time.  The  pens 
could  be  arranged  so  that  one  could  tell  just  which 
hens  lay  each  day  by  having  the  nests  arranged  so 
that,  after  a  hen  laid,  she  would  have  to  go  out  the 
other  side  of  the  nest  into  another  pen.  This  plan 
would  work  all  right,  providing  some  of  them  did  not 


just  go  on  the  nest  and  out  the  other  side  for  a  pas- 
time, and  neglect  to  leave  the  egg.— J.  E.  Stevenson. 

It  It  "Failure  t<>  Respond," — When  I  have  found 
such  hens  as  you  describe,  I  have  always  assigned 
and  generally  found  other  causes  to  bring  about  this 
condition.  Close  inbreeding  of  a  small  flock  might 
cause  it  to  degenerate  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  sterility  as  it  is  one  of  a  failure  of 
the  bird  to  respond  to  the  high  pressure  to  which 
we  endeavor  to  force  it.  We  are,  in  a  measure,  re- 
versing its  nature,  and  must  expect  to  find  some  that 
will  not  respond.  We  demand  that  a  hen  should 
produce,  in  two  years,  what  nature  intended  her  to 
be  six  or  eight  years  in  producing.  When  one  fails, 
I  would  not  call  it  sterility  or  partial  sterility.  — II. 
E.  Moss. 

Hon:  to  Tell  a  Good  Ihn. — I  have  never  been  both- 
ered very  much  with  sterile  hens.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  a  course  of  selection  of  the  prime 
specimens  of  a  flock  would  rarely  include  a  barren 
hen;  but  if  it  did,  one  can  soon  detect  such  by  the 
fail  ure  of  the  comb  to  redden  and  swell,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case  with  constant  layers,  especially  in 
spring.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  you  will  find 
many  such  hens  in  the  cross-bred  Hock,  while  in  a 
carefully  selected  Hock  of  pure-breds  you  will  rarely 
find  them.  In  the  crossing  of  breeds  we  get  many 
good  specimens,  and  then  get  a  number  that  seem  to 
be  a  miss;  they  do  not  resemble  either  the  sire  or 
dam  and,  as  a  result,  are  almost  a  failure  all  around; 
among  such  you  will  find  the  barren  hens,  at  least 
such  has  been  my  observation.  If  I  were  selecting  a 
Hock  wholly  as  layers,  I  should  select  the  long- bodied 
hens  with  good,  full  combs.  The  comb  is  generally 
an  index  to  the  laying  qualities  of  a  hen,  and  if  I  were 
making  laying  hens  my  sole  object,  I  should  go  very 
much  on  the  size  and  strength  of  the  comb.  1  would 
use  a  pure  breed  of  some  kind,  and  have  a  uniformity 
in  my  flock. — F.  J.  Marshall. 

Will -Fed  IIi  ns  Never  Sterile.— I  do  not  think  the 
proportion  of  sterile  hens  large  enough  to  pay  me  to 
take  any  special  pains  to  detect  them.  I  have  never 
seen  a  hen  which  I  knew  to  be  sterile.  I  marked 
two  hens  in  the  fall  of  1895,  which  did  not  stop  to 
moult  at  the  usual  time,  but  continued  to  lay  right 
through  the  usual  moulting  season.  In  February  of 
1896  they  stopped  laying  and  began  to  moult.  One 
of  them  shed  off  quickly,  became  nearly  naked,  and 
froze  to  death  one  cold  night.  The  other  shed  more 
gradually  and  came  through  all  right.  I  kept  my 
eye  on  her,  and  she  repeated  the  operation  during 
the  next  moulting  season,  laying  continuously  until 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1897.  Thinking  it  possible 
to  perpetuate  the  trait,  I  mated  her  at  that  time 
with  one  of  the  best  cocks  on  the  farm,  in  order  to 
get  a  few  sittings  of  her  eggs.  About  April  1st  she 
stopped  laying  and  gradually  put  on  a  new  coat  of 
feathers.  She  laid  no  eggs  through  April  and  most 
of  May,  when  every  hen  is  supposed  to  be  laying.  A 
casual  observer  at  this  time  would  have  said  that 
she  was  a  sterile  hen.  I  now  have  one  sitting  of  her 
eggs  hatching,  laid  since  May  22nd,  and  she  is  still 
at  it  and  looks  like  a  pullet,  although  four  years  old, 
at  least.  I  am  convinced  that  the  usual  cause  of  ap- 
parent sterility  is  in  the  feed  box.  The  hen  does  not 
get  enough  of  the  elements  necessary  to  make  an 
egg,  in  proper  balance,  and  is  forced,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  quit  business. — O.  W.  Mapes. 

Summing  lTp  Long  Experience. — Among  the  egg- 
type  varieties,  it  is  not  my  practice  to  cull  my  flocks 
with  the  aim  to  remove  the  inferior.  With  these 
breeds,  the  expressed  difference  is  more  a  matter  of 
vigor  and  longevity  than  actual  performance.  These 
inferior  ones  lay  well,  but  drop  out  sooner.  My 
flocks  now  contain  a  good  proportion  of  hens  from 
four  to  six  years  old.  It  is  seldom  that  I  dress  off 
females,  being  confined  to  a  certain  small  proportion 
which  run  to  carcass  rather  than  egg  development. 
Such  are  removed  after  the  cockerels  are  dressed 
and  sold,  and  furnish  the  best  of  eating.  A  little 
later,  say  in  February  and  March,  a  few  pullets  will 
always  be  found  which  show  no  signs  of  ever  becom- 
ing layers,  which  are  also  killed  and  many  of  these 
which  are  below  rather  than  above  average  size  are 
suitable  for  the  table,  the  remainder  going  to  the 
cats  as  a  reward  for  having  spared  the  chicks. 
From  this  time  on  (unless  occasionally  one  which  goes 
heavy  by  midsummer,  an  indication  of  waning  laying 
capacity)  my  Hocks  remain  intact,  except  as  nature 
asserts  a  limit  to  their  days.  So  long  as  correct  egg 
type  is  observed  in  breeding,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  superannuated  ben.  I  would  rather  have  a  flock 
of  Leghorns  at  any  age,  so  long  as  their  vigor  is 
manifest,  than  the  gross-bodied  breeds  after  their 
first  egg  season  is  past.  It  is  my  impression  that 
enough  feed  is  consumed  and  enough  hens  kept  on 
this  continent  to  supply  America  with  eggs,  were 
they  only  the  right  breeds  for  the  business. — F.  W. 
Proctor. 

A  Slow  Hut  Sure  Method. — No  attempt  is  made  to 
pick  the  sterile  hens  from  any  except  the  very  best 
pens.  As  soon  as  all  eggs  should  be  fertile  after 
mating,  six  or  seven  days,  one-half  the  fowls  are 
placed  each  in  a  small  separate  pen  until  each  has 
laid  four  eggs;  these  are  marked  with  the  number  on 
the  leg  band,  and  put  iu  an  incubator.  Should  any 
set  of  eggs  fail  to  start,  the  hen  bearing  that  num- 
ber is  at  once  removed.    When  four  eggs  have  been 
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laid  by  a  hen,  another  takes  her  place  until  all  have 
been  tested.  The  cock  is  put  in  with  the  confined 
birds  an  hour  or  so  every  other  day.  More  than  one 
sterile  ben  is  seldom  found  in  a  pen  of  twelve,  and  a 
great  many  times  not  any.  This  method  is  rather 
slow,  and  sometimes  the  hens  do  not  take 
confinement;  but  it  is  the  most  reliable  way 
to  me. — L.  M.  Loveless. 


well  to 
known 


A  Great  Show  at  San  Jose. 


The  Santa  Clara  County  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club 
held  a  picnic  last  week  at  Alum  Rock  Park,  near  San 
Jose,  which  was  largely  attended  by  its  members 
and  by  many  invited  guests.  The  tables  were  spread 
at  12:30  p.  m.  beneath  a  large  live  oak  tree,  and  were 
loaded  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  valley,  as  well 
as  many  other  good  things. 

.1  Business  Meeting. — After  lunch  there  was  a  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  members  of  the  club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  executing  plans  for  the  fall 
poultry  and  pet  stock  show  to  be  held  from  Novem- 
ber 22d  to  27th,  Thanksgiving  week. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Thomas  F.  Morrison 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  O.  J.  Albee,  who  displayed  marked  busi- 
ness ability.  It  was  stated  that  the  State  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  desired  to  exhibit,  and  had  already  made 
definite  arrangements  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  president  of  this  club  is  Charles  T. 
Earle  of  Sonoma,  at  present  in  England  on  a  visit, 
but  he  will  return  for  the  show.  This,  together  with 
the  local,  State  and  Eastern  exhibitors,  will  bring 
together  the  largest  number  of  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  ever  exhibited  in  the  United  States  at  any 
show.  The  State  Plymouth  Rock  Club  is  repre- 
sented in  this  county  by  Thomas  F.  Morrison,  O.  J. 
Albee,  Reed,  Rrainard  and  others. 

The  show  will  probably  be  held  in  Hale's  Hall  and 
steps  will  be  taken  to  double  the  capacity  for  exhib- 
iting birds.  Arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the 
largest  number  of  exhibition  coops  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern ever  brought  together  under  one  roof  in  this 
country. 

New  Style  of  Judging. — A  motion  was  made  to 
judge  by  comparison,  which  was  amended  to  combine 
the  score-card  system  in  a  way  that  will  include  the 
best  points  of  both  systems.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
departure.  The  colors  of  a  bird  furnish  one-half,  or 
fifty  points  of  the  score,  and  the  shape  the  other 
half.  In  judging  by  comparison,  it  was  explained 
that  the  general  color,  shape  and  activity  of  the  fowl 
formed  the  salient  points,  and  that  those  fowls  lack- 
ing in  these  qualities  would  be  passed  by  and  only  the 
best  birds,  five  or  seven,  left  to  score.  These  latter 
would  be  closely  scored  and  compared,  the  best  be- 
ing selected  for  the  several  premiums,  thus  giving 
the  judges  time  to  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  birds 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  system  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  Secretary  Charles  R.  Harker,  who 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  posted  fanciers  in  the 
world  to-day.  Henry  Berrar  of  San  Jose  was  chosen 
unanimously  as  one  of  three  judges  for  the  fall  ex- 
hibition. The  other  two  will  be  selected  later  on. 
Mr.  Berrar  is  considered  by  all  to  be  a  very  capable 
and  honest  judge — one  who  will  give  justice  to  all. 
H.  E.  Brainard  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
hall. 
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Raising  Beef  Cattle. 

We  take  it  that  faithful  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  hardly  need  an  exhortation  on  the  subject  of 
the  practical  value  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock 
for  all  purposes.  This  matter  has  been  expounded 
from  time  to  time  and  the  value  of  improved  blood 
is  one  of  the  very  clearest  and  most  fully  demon- 
strated propositions  in  progressive  agriculture.  It 
will,  however,  add  to  the  information  of  many 
readers  to  have  carefully  determined  points  as  to 
how  and  where  the  improvement  enters.  Director 
Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  recently 
gave  an  address  before  the  Improved  S*tock 
Breeders'  Association  of  bis  State  which  points  to 
pertinent  principles  of  universal  application. 

The  Beef  Type. — To  begin  with,  there  is  a  well- 
defined  beef  type  that  admits  of  less  flexibility  than 
is  generally  regarded. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  looked  to  is  the 
general  beef  form — low,  broad,  deep,  smooth  and  even, 
with  parallel  lines.  No  wedge  shape  is  wanted  for 
the  block. 

Next  in  importance  is  a  thick  even  covering  of  the 
right  kind  of  meat  in  the  parts  that  give  the  high 
priced  cuts.  This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  beef 
cattle  that  is  often  overlooked. 

About  28  per  cent  of  a  good  carcass  of  beef  sells 
for  nearly  04  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  high 
priced  cuts  are  the  ribs  and  loins.  These  parts  on 
an  average  sell  for  about  three  times  as  much  per 
pound  as   the  others.    Good  broad,  well-covered 


backs  and  ribs  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good 
carcass  of  beef,  and  no  other  excellencies,  however 
great,  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  this  essential. 

It  is  necessary  to  both  breed  and  feed  for  thick- 
ness in  these  parts.  And  mere  thickness  and  sub- 
stance here  is  not  all.  Animals  that  are  soft  and 
patchy,  or  hard  and  rolled  on  the  back,  are  sure  to 
give  defective  and  objectionable  carcasses,  even 
though  they  are  thick,  and  they  also  cut  up  with 
correspondingly  greater  waste.  The  men  who  buy 
our  cattle  and  fix  their  market  value  are  shrewd 
enough  to  know  almost  at  a  glance  how  much  and 
just  what  kind  of  meat  a  steer,  or  a  carload  of  steers, 
will  cut  out,  and  if  the  producer  overlooks  any  of  the 
esseutial  points,  he  is  compelled  to  bear  the  loss. 

Quality. — Then  in  addition  to  securing  the  general 
form  and  make  up,  together  with  good  backs,  ribs 
and  loins,  there  is  a  certain  quality,  character,  style 
and  finish,  that  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  value  of  beef  cattle.  One  of  the 
indications  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  skin  and  coat. 
A  good  feeding  animal  should  have  a  soft  mellow 
touch,  and  a  fine  but  thick  and  heavy  coat.  A 
harsh,  unyielding  skin  is  an  indication  of  sluggish 
circulation  and  low  digestive  powers.  The  character 
and  finish  exemplified  by  a  clear,  prominent  yet 
placid  eye,  clean,  firm  bone,  all  go  to  indicate  good 
feeding  quality  and  a  capacity  to  take  on  a  finish  of 
highest  excellence,  and  consequently  to  command 
high  prices. 

I  would  not  tolerate  too  large  or  too  coarse  bone. 
Coarse-boned,  rough  animals  are  almost  invariably 
slow  feeders  and  hard  to  finish  properly.  A  certain 
amount  of  size  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  obtained 
without  coarseness.  The  present  demand  exacts 
quality  and  finish  rather  than  size. 

Besides  these  qualities,  and  above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  vigor  and  constitution.  We  find 
evidence  of  these  in  a  wide  forehead,  prominent 
brisket,  broad  chest,  full  heart  girth  and  general 
robust  appearance,  and  without  them  other  excel- 
lence will  not  have  its  highest  significance. 

The  Breeds. —  There  is  not  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  rate  of  gain,  or  the  number  of  pounds  of 
increase  in  the  weight  from  a  given  amount  of  feed, 
that  will  be  made  by  a  representative  of  the  best 
beef  breeds  and  a  genuine  scrub,  a  Jersey  or  a 
Holstein  steer.  This  is  a  fact  that  practical  breeders 
and  improvers  of  live  stock  were  slow  to  accept  at 
first. 

A  Comparison. — I  have  here,  for  example,  illustra- 
tions of  two  steers  fed  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station;  one  is  a  Jersey  and  the  other  is  a  Hereford. 
While  they  were  in  the  feed  lot,  the  Jersey  made  a 
gain  of  2  pounds  a  day  for  nine  months;  and  the 
Hereford  2.03  pounds  for  fourteen  months.  There 
was  practically  no  difference  in  the  rate  and  cost  of 
grain.  Judged  by  the  record  they  made  up  to  the 
time  they  went  to  market,  the  Jersey  would  take 
rank  close  to  the  Hereford  in  both  rate  and  economy 
of  gain.  But  the  interesting  part  of  the  comparison 
came  later.  The  Jersey  took  on  flesh  rapidly,  and 
was  exceedingly  fat  and  well  finished.  He  was  as 
good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  Jersey  steer.  Yet 
when  he  went  to  market  he  had  to  sell  at  $2.12  1-2 
below  the  top  quotations,  while  the  Hereford  went 
10  cents  above  the  top  for  any  other  cattle  on  the 
market. 

Ancestry. — The  Jersey  belongs  to  a  breed  that  has 
been  developed  for  centuries  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  making  butter — that  is,  putting  the  product  of 
its  feed  into  the  milk  pail.  They  are  rough,  angular 
and  bony,  and  when  you  fatten  them,  as  you  can  do, 
they  do  not  put  their  fat  into  the  tissues  of  the  high- 
priced  cuts  of  steaks  and  roasts  on  their  backs;  but 
this  steer  had  190  pounds  of  what  is  termed  loose  or 
internal  tallow,  55  pounds  of  suet  on  a  763-pound 
carcass;  that  is,  31.1  per  cent  of  that  steer's  carcass 
was  tallow.  Tallow  was  at  that  time  worth  4  cents 
a  pound,  while  the  best  loin  cuts  were  worth  1!)  cents, 
at  wholesale.  And  besides  that,  this  steer  only 
dressed  57.5  per  cent  of  beef,  while  the  Hereford 
dressed  07.5  per  cent.  Then  the  Hereford  had  only 
95  pounds  of  tallow  and  38  pounds  of  suet  on  an  888- 
pound  carcass — equivalent  to  15  per  cent. 

And  besids  this  striking  difference  in  the  per  cent- 
age  of  meat  in  high-priced  cuts,  the  meat  of  the 
Jersey  was  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Here- 
ford. The  Jersey  steer  went  on  accumulating  fat 
around  his  paunch  and  internal  organs  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one- third  of  his  body-weight,  while 
he  hadn't  meat  enough  on  his  back  to  decently  cover 
his  bones.  This  explains  why  you  can  never  get  a 
Jersey  or  a  Holstein  or  any  other  roughly  made  steer 
smooth,  no  matter  how  long  you  fatten  them.  Thus 
you  see  there  is  a  reason  why  rough  cattle  do  not 
sell.  These  same  distinctions  are  largely  true  of  the 
native  and  all  other  improved  cattle,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  fatten  them  for  beef.  The  men  who  buy 
them  don't  need  to  kill  them  to  find  it  out;  they  know 
it  as  soon  as  they  see  them. 

So  when  we  put  a  steer  into  the  feed  lot  to  fatten, 
it  is  all  right  to  know  that  he  is  gaining  rapidly  and 
cheaply,  but  we  want  to  know  whether  he  is  making 
a  4  cent  product  or  a  1!)  cent  product.  If  he  hasn't 
the  beef  type,  and  hasn't  the  characteristic:,  of  a 
beef  animal  bred  into  him,  he  will  fall  short  of  the 
mark.  Feed  alone  does  not  make  a  high  selling 
product. 
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Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 


Many  Californians  are  giving  more  attention  to 
this  than  formerly,  and  a  review  of  the  subject  by 
an  expert  will  be  useful.  Such  a  one  is  C.  P.  Good- 
rich, dairy  instructor  at  the  Wisconsin  Farmers' 
Institutes,  and  he  has  prepared  a  bulletin  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  we  shall  give 
the  portions  most  applicable  to  California  conditions. 

Good  Mi/h-.—To  make  good  butter  one  must  have 
good  milk,  and  this  comes  only  from  healthy  cows, 
fed  on  good,  sweet  pasture  or  on  good,  sweet  grain 
and  other  forage,  and  which  have  pure  water  to 
drink  and  pure  air  to  breathe.  Certain  obnoxious 
weeds — leek,  wild  onions,  ragweed,  and  others — give 
milk  and  the  butter  made  from  it  a  decidedly  bad 
flavor  ;  so  also  does  damaged,  rotten  silage,  moldy 
corn  fodder  or  hay,  and  musty,  damaged  grain. 
Impure  water  has  its  effect,  both  on  the  health  of 
the  animals  and  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  In  many 
pastures  are  seen  small  pools  in  which  the  cows 
stand  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  rid  themselves 
of  flies.  The  water  in  these  becomes  filthy  and  is 
kept  stirred  up  by  the  movements  of  the  cattle,  and 
where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  the  only  water 
obtainable,  the  cows  are  compelled  to  drink  it.  This 
can  usually  be  avoided  by  fencing  the  pond  and  keep- 
ing the  cattle  out.  If  this  water  is  needed  for  the 
cattle  it  can  be  drawn  out  by  a  pipe  laid  on  the 
lower  side  into  a  trough,  from  which  the  cows  can 
drink. 

In  a  close,  crowded  and  illy  ventilated  stable, 
where  there  is  too  little  air  space  for  each  animal, 
the  air  becomes  foul  from  exhalations,  and  this 
affects  the  milk  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  animals. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  provide  more  room  for 
the  stock  and  better  ventilation. 

The  stable  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  and 
the  cows  well  bedded  and  clean.  The  utmost  clean- 
liness should  be  observed  in  milking.  All  dirt  should 
be  brushed  from  the  cow  before  beginning  to  milk, 
and  it  is  best  to  dampen  the  udder  and  flank  of  the 
cow,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dust  and  fine  dirt  from 
falling  into  the  milk.  The  milk  should  be  strained 
immediately  after  milking  and  not  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  cow  stable  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

A  good  strainer  is  indispensable,  and  one  of  cloth 
is  much  better  than  one  of  wire  gauze.  Milk  pails 
should  always  be  made  of  tin,  and  the  seams  should 
be  soldered  smooth,  so  that  there  will  be  no  places 
for  the  dirt  to  lodge  where  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
move. They,  as  well  as  all  other  dairy  utensils, 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  time  after  using. 
Tin  articles  should  be  washed  first  in  cool  then  in  hot 
water,  and  after  that  thoroughly  scalded  with  boil- 
ing water  or  steam.  They  shouid  then  be  dried  in 
fresh  air  and,  if  possible,  in  the  sunlight.  They  will 
not  need  wiping  after  the  scalding,  as  the  heat  from 
the  boiling  water  will  dry  them  quickly.  In  wash- 
ing them,  if  hot  water  is  used  first  it  will  cook  the 
milk  onto  the  tin  and  make  it  difficult  to  remove. 

In  cleaning  the  butter  bowl,  ladle,  worker,  churn, 
and  any  other  wooden  utensil,  they  should  be  first 
washed  with  hot  water,  then  scalded  with  boiling 
water  or  steam.  They  should  be  aired,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  have  them  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  as 
that  will  cause  warping  and  cracking. 

Creaming  the  Milk. — When  good,  clean  milk  has 
been  secured,  the  next  operation  is  to  separate  the 
cream  from  the  body  of  the  milk.  The  old  way, 
practiced  by  our  mothers  and  grandmothers,  was  to 
set  the  milk  in  shallow  pans  with  the  milk  not  more 
than  2  or  3  inches  deep.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
by  the  old  method  of  shallow  setting  as  good  a  qual- 
ity of  butter  was  made  and  can  yet  be  made  as  is 
produced  by  any  other  method,  but  it  has  its  draw- 
backs. Uniformly  good  results  can  not  be  obtained, 
for  the  reason  that  the  milk,  being  spread  out  in  a 
thin  sheet,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  is  readily 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  very  bad  effects  often  follow  an  elec- 
tric storm  or  thunder  shower.  The  shallow  pans 
make  more  work  than  other  methods.  The  cream- 
ing is  not  so  thorough  as  with  the  separator,  and, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  butter  is  less. 

Milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow  in  a  room  where  the  air  is  pure. 
A  pantry  with  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen  is  a 
bad  place.  The  odor  from  cooking  vegetables  and 
meat  will  surely  injure  the  butter.  Many  make  but- 
ter in  a  cellar  because  it  is  cool,  but  it  is  apt  to 
impart  a  musty,  moldy  smell  to  the  butter.  A  cel- 
lar may  be  good  and  cool,  and  yet  be  so  ventilated 
as  to  have  pure  air  ;  then  it  is  all  right  for  butter 
making.  To  get  the  best  results  with  shallow  set- 
ting, the  temperature  of  the  milk  should  not  go 
much  above  00°  Fahr.  At  that  temperature  it  can 
usually  stand  about  thirty-six  hours.  The  time  to 
skim  is  when  the  milk  has  soured  just  enough  to  be 
a  little  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  and  to  thicken 
the  cream.  The  cream  cannot  be  skimmed  off  when 
it  is  thin  and  sweet  without  loss.    No  milk  should  be 
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taken  with  the  cream.  Cream  with  milk  in  it  sours 
much  more  rapidly  than  cream  with  no  milk  in  it. 
This  cream  will  be  very  rich  and  thick,  and,  al- 
though partially  ripened  when  taken  off,  if  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  u'0°  or  below  it  will  be  all  right  if 
held  two  or  three  days  before  churning.  Whenever 
a  new  skimming  is  put  into  the  cream  jar  or  can, 
the  whole  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 

The  Farm  Separator. — By  the  use  of  the  cream 
separator  a  much  more  perfect  separation  of  the 
cream  from  the  milk  may  be  had  than  by  any  system 
of  setting  milk.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased 
amount  of  butter  made  when  the  separator  is  used, 
and  also  by  the  amount  of  butter  fat  left  in  the  milk- 
after  skimming,  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  milk  test. 
It  has  been  found  that  by  no  system  of  gravity  cream- 
ing can  all  the  butter  fat  be  recovered  ;  and  usually, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  a  large  per  cent  is  lost, 
while  with  the  separator  very  nearly  all  is  recovered. 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  in  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  during  each 
winter,  for  several  years.  At  each  meeting  milk- 
was  tested  with  a  Babcock  tester  which  was  carried 
along  for  the  purpose.  Farmers  were  invited  to 
bring  in  samples  of  milk  to  be  tested  in  order  to 
show  them  the  variation  in  value  of  different  milks, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  working  of  the  machine.  They  were  especially 
invited  to  bring  in  samples  of  skim  milk— that  which 
they  thought  had  been  thoroughly  creamed— so  that 
the  audience  might  see  what  the  loss  was.  For  two 
years  the  writer  preserved  the  report  of  these  tests 
and  the  average  of  all  was  eight- tenths  of  1  per  cent 
for  the  skim  milk  creamed  by  any  gravity  method. 
It  varied  from  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  to  1,',,  per 
cent.  This  was  in  the  winter,  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  iu  having  the  milk  cold  enough.  There  is 
doubt  that  in  summer,  during  hot  weather,  the  aver- 
age loss  is  still  greater,  if  the  separating  is  done 
on  the  farm  immediately  after  the  milking,  the  skim 
milk  from  the  separator  seldom  tests  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  frequently  less  than  that. 

From  the  result  of  these  tests  it  seems  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  average  loss, 
where  the  milk  is  set  in  pans,  cans  and  crocks,  is 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  more  to  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  than  where  the  separator  is  used. 
This  means,  with  milk  of  average  richness  (3.5  per 
cent  butter  fat),  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  butter.  A  herd  of  cows  ought  to 
average,  per  cow,  5000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and 
would  do  so  if  made  up  of  good  animals  and  well 
managed  ;  but  even  if  thev  only  averaged  :»000,  the 
loss  on  one  cow  would  be  22 J  pounds  of  butter,  and 
on  ten  cows  225  pounds,  which,  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
would  be  $45  a  year.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
the  loss  to  the  farmers  who  cream  their  own  milk  by 
a  gravity  process  is  enormous  in  the  aggregate. 
How  can  any  business  man  succeed  and  suffer  such 
percentage  of  loss  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
man  who  would  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  hole 
in  his  pocket  through  which  20  cents  would  drop  out 
and  be  lost  every  time  he  put  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  ? 
Some  men  try  to  console  themselves  by  saying  :  "It 
is  not  all  lost ;  the  calves  and  pigs  get  the  butter." 
but  this  is  poor  consolation,  for  butter  is  dear  feed, 
even  when  the  price  is  the  lowest.  One  cent's  worth 
of  oil  meal  will  do  the  calves  and  pigs  as  much  good 
as  a  pound  of  butter.  Besides  this,  the  skim  milk 
from  the  separator,  when  it  is  run  through  and  fed 
to  them  immediately  after  milking,  while  it  is  warm 
and  new  and  sweet,  is  better  feed  for  calves  than 
skim  milk  that  is  old  and  partially  sour,  even  though 
it  does  contain  one-quarter  of  the  butter  fat  orig- 
inally in  it.  This  can  be  attested  by  hundreds  who 
are  using  farm  separators. 

The  cost  of  hand  separators  is  from  $65  to  $125 
each,  according  to  size  and  capacity.  They  will 
skim  from  160  to  400  pounds  an  hour.  Larger  sizes 
with  greater  capacity  are  used  in  large  dairies  and 
run  with  some  kind  of  a  power.  It  would  seem  that 
uo  dairyman,  who  manufactures  his  own  milk  into 
butter,  having  ten  cows  or  more,  could  afford  to  be 
without  a  separator.  One,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  last  for  years.  If  they  are  turned  by  hand,  it 
is  true  that  takes  time,  but  not  as  much  time  as 
would  be  taken  in  setting  and  skimming  the  milk 
and  warming  it  for  the  calves.  All  except  the  small- 
est size  hand  separators  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  attached  to  a  power.  Some  use  a  small 
gasoline  engine,  or  some  other  kind.  A  light  tread 
power  run  by  a  large  dog  or  some  other  animal  of 
Hke  size  is  very  economical.  A  goat  has  been  found 
to  do  remarkably  well. 

On  the  farm  of  the  writer  a  separator  has  been 
run  for  the  past  five  years,  making  an  average  of 
nearly  9000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  The  cost  of 
repairs  in  that  time  has  been  $3,  aud  the  separator, 
to  all  appearance,  will  last  for  several  years  to  come. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  300  pounds  of  milk  an  hour.  It 
is  run  by  a  two- horse  tread  power,  which  was  pur- 
chased before  the  separator  was  and  which  is  used 
for  cutting  feed,  filling  silo,  etc.  The  power  is  run 
by  a  Jersey  bull,  and  works  very  nicely.  He  needs 
the  exercise  ;  it  keeps  him  docile  and  gentle,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  walking 
and  work.  The  separating  is  done  while  the  milking 
is  going  on,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  last 
cow  is  milked  the  calves  and  pigs  have  had  the  new, 


warm,  sweet  skim  milk.  The  saving  by  the  use  of 
the  separator  on  this  farm  has  already  been  a  great 
many  more  times  than  the  cost  of  the  outfit. 
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Road  Matters. 


The  road  laws  of  the  last  Legislature  are  making 
busy  days  for  supervisors  and  district  attorneys.  No 
doubt  mention  of  a  few  things  that  are  being  done 
will  interest  our  readers  : 

Adopting  Highways. — The  supervisors  last  week 
adopted  an  ordinance  that  all  public  roads  and  high- 
ways within  the  county  that  have  been  acquired  by 
the  county,  either  by  purchase,  dedication  or  con- 
demnation proceedings,  are  declared  to  be  county 
roads,  and  that  all  public  roads  and  highways  here- 
after to  be  acquired  are  to  be  similarly  regarded. 
Supervisor  Potter  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
ordinance,  although  in  accord  with  its  purpose,  and 
on  that  ground  voted  against  it;  but  it  was  carried 
by  the  votes  of  the  four  other  members  of  the  board. 
The  new  ordinance  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  pres- 
ent tangled  state  of  road  affairs  because  of  the  new 
road  law.— Anaheim  Gazette. 

Kim  County  Opinion. — My  conclusion  is  that  until 
the  road  law  as  found  in  Political  Code,  Sec.  2041  et 
seq.,  and  the  provisions  of  the  present  county  gov- 
ernment are  superseded  by  some  other  law,  they  are 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  that  said  provisions  are 
not  superseded  by  any  other  law.  That  this  being 
the  case,  the  matter  of  purchasing  property  and 
paying  for  labor  on  the  public  roads  rests  with  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  supervisors  acting  as  road 
commissioners,  as  heretofore.  In  other  words,  that 
the  management,  care  and  control  of  the  public 
roads  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  and  individual 
members  acting  as  road  commissioners  under  orders 
of  the  board,  and  that  claims  for  labor  employed  on 
public  roads  will  be  audited  and  paid  as  heretofore, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  new  district  law  shall  go 
into  effect. — F.  B.  Howard,  District  Attorney  of 
Tulare  County. 

.1  Court  Division. — Superior  Judge  Vandyke  of  Los 
Angeles  decided  a  point  of  law  Wednesday  that  is  of 
interest  throughout  the  entire  State  of  California, 
when  the  case  of  Richard  Garvey,  James  D.  Durfee 
and  William  Snoddy  against  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  county  of  Los  Angeles  came  up  before  him  for 
argument  on  the  defendants'  demurrer.  A  petition 
was  filed  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Los  An- 
geles county  on  June  1,  1807,  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors  of  El  Monte  road  district.  This  petition 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  Garvey,  Durfee  and 
Snoddy  as  road  trustees  for  the  district.  The  board 
refused  to  grant  the  petition  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  action  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  that 
would  be  within  its  power.  The  action,  which  was 
decided  Wednesday,  was  then  brought  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  board  to  appoint 
the  trustees  under  the  petition.  A  demurrer  was 
interposed  by  the  defense  on  the  ground,  among  oth- 
ers, that  no  vacancy  existed  in  the  office  of  road 
trustees  of  El  Monte  district  which  the  board  was 
obliged  to  fill.  The  demurrer  was  argued  at  some 
length  by  Chief  Deputy  District  Attorney  Holton  for 
the  county  and  S.  O.  Houghton  for  the  plaintiffs. 
After  hearing  the  arguments  Judge  Vandyke  held 
that  the  demurrer  was  well  taken,  and  that  there 
was  no  vacancy  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs.  The 
court  intimated  very  strongly  that  the  act  was  un- 
constitutional. He  said  that  the  old  law  would  con- 
tinue in  force  with  the  power  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  to  manage  all  the  county 
roads  until  the  new  county  government  act  is  super- 
seded by  some  other  law.  Judge  Vandyke  said  at 
the  present  time  the  new  county  government  act 
was  to  be  held  iu  force,  as  no  other  law  is  in  force 
superseding  it. 

This  decision  is  of  special  interest,  as  every  county 
in  California  is  in  the  same  fix  as  Los  Angeles. 

Supervisor*  Entitled  to  Mileage. — Down  in  Kern 
county,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  supervisors  put  in  bills 
for  per  diem  as  well  as  for  mileage  while  acting  as 
road  commissioners.  The  auditor  refused  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  demands  and  the  supervisors 
brought  suit.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  the  demands  were  legal  claims.  It 
was  subsequently  stated  that  an  application  for  the 
rehearing  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  made,  and  at  this  point  our  knowledge  of  this  par- 
ticular case  comes  to  an  end. 

Prompted  by  the  decision  noted,  however,  the 
supervisors  of  Merced  county  preferred  like  claims. 
A  suit  resulted,  and  recently  Judge  Law  decided  in 
favor  of  the  supervisors  (road  commissioners),  giving 
them  judgment  for  the  sums  sued  for,  less  the  items 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

If  this  view  of  the  law  has  been  or  is  finally  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  supervisors  may  draw  salary 
as  well  as  mileage  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  road  commissioners,  and  are  entitled  to 
back  salary  for  two  years,  the  statute  of  limitations 
debarring  further  recovery.  Salary  in  this  connec- 
tion, we  assume,  would  be  based  upon  the  average 


per  diem  received  as  supervisor. — Modesto  Herald 
Gone  to  the  Supreme  Court. — The  matter  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  Clark  road  act  is  good 
law  now  rests  with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  matter 
in  which  Fred  H.  Davis  seeks  to  compel  Auditor 
Whidden  to  draw  his  warrant  for  road  work  done 
under  and  by  the  order  of  a  Supervisor,  under  the 
County  Government  Act,  was  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  briefs  Monday.  Attorney-General 
Fitzgerald  and  Deputy  District  Attorney  Lin  Church 
represented  Auditor  Whidden,  while  the  interest 
of  the  opposition  were  looked  after  by  Bishop  and 
Wheeler. 

Deputy  Lin  Church  said  that  the  court  was  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  question  raised.  He  looks  for  a  decision 
within  two  months. — Oakland  Enquirer. 


A  New  Point  of  View  in  the  Yosemite. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Yosemite  Commission  this 
week  a  new  and  recently  discovered  view  in  the  val- 
ley was  named  Sierra  Point,  in  honor  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  whose  members,  Charles  A.  Bailey  and  Walter 
Dennisoa,  discovered  the  point  of  view.  Following 
is  a  description  of  the  view  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
A.  IJailey  : 

Crouching  so  low  among  the  mighty  as  to  be  in 
almost  perpetual  shadow  is  a  remarkable  point  in 
Yosemite. 

It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Merced  and  Gla- 
cier (or  Illilouette)  canyons,  and  there  it  stood  while 
the  mountains  were  shattered  and  the  gorges  were 
hewn  when  Yosemite  was  born. 

Its  easiest  ascent  commands  a  clamber;  its  very 
summit  is  angular,  and  there,  from  an  area  of  about 
one  yard  square  and  from  there  only,  and  in  their 
greatest  nearness,  can  be  seen  the  five  great  water- 
falls of  the  Yosemite,  namely,  Upper  Yosemite, 
Lower  Yosemite,  Vernal,  Nevada  and  Glacier  (or 
Illilouette). 

Nearest  eastward  is  Vernal,  in  all  its  beauty. 
Above  and  beyond,  Nevada.  Southward  is  seen  the 
full  length  of  Glacier  canyon,  in  all  its  bare  rugged- 
ness,  with  Glacier  fall  in  profile  at  its  upper  end. 
Westward  are  seen  Upper  and  Lower  Yosemite 
Falls,  Eagle  Point,  Yosemite  Point  and  Lost  Arrow. 

Across  the  canyons  are  the  massive  towering  walls 
of  Glacier  Point  and  Panoramic  Rock;  behind,  the 
upward  sprawling  sweep  of  Grizzly  Peak. 

At  your  feet  the  waters  of  the  canyons  meet  to  go 
dashing  together  down  the  valley. 

The  Cap  of  Liberty  stands  forth,  flauked  by  Mt. 
Broderick,  Casa  Nevada  nestled  at  its  feet,  ever  en- 
riched by  the  beautiful  Vernal  and  Nevada. 

The  Royal  Arches,  North  Dome  and  Washington 
Column  are  at  hand. 

The  choice  of  Yosemite  is  about  you  ;  the  waters 
are  gathered  to  sing  their  loudest  refrain  while 
beauty  triumphs. 

An  exalted  ambition  will  lead  every  lover  of  nature 
there  to  see. 

Plans  for  the  University  of  California. 

Regent  J.  B.  Reinstein  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  went 
three  months  ago,  accompanied  by  H.  E.  Maybeck, 
instructor  in  architectural  drawing,  to  inspect  uni- 
versity buildings  and  consult  with  prominent  archi- 
tects as  to  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
at  Berkeley.  The  architects  generally  regard  the 
opportunity  presented  as  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  site,  the  large  area  of  the 
grounds,  and  their  situation  on  a  gently  rising  hill 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  Hearst  has  not 
restricted  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  obtain 
these  plans. 

Mr.  Reinstein  states  that  there  will  be  an  interna- 
tional concurrence  of  architects,  together  with  art- 
ists, sculptors  and  landscape  gardeners,  to  bring 
about  the  best  results.  Prof.  Gaudet  of  Paris,  who 
has  probably  had  the  most  extensive  experience  of 
any  person  living  in  this  direction,  is  preparing  the 
"  programme,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  This  will 
give  in  detail  the  requirements  of  the  University, 
together  with  the  necessary  data,  maps  and  photo- 
graphs, and  will  be  finished  within  a  month,  when 
copies  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  various  architects 
of  the  world. 

Under  the  arrangements  as  contemplated  at  pres- 
ent the  architects  will  be  requested  to  send  in 
sketches  of  their  plans  at  a  given  date,  and  these 
will  be  passed  upon  by  a  jury  consisting  of  one  rec- 
ognized authority  each  from  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  and  a  representative  of 
the  University,  the  understanding  being  that  each 
architect  submitting  plans  will  receive  some  recom- 
pense. At  least  ten  of  the  best  sketches  will  be 
selected  by  the  jury  and  the  authors  will  be  re- 
quested to  elaborate  their  plans.  The  architects  so 
selected  will  be  permitted  to  name  four  additional 
members  of  the  jury,  and  these  nine  jurors  will  select 
the  ultimate  plan.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
about  thirty  magnificent  buildings  in  all,  each  of 
which  will  be  built  of  marble  or  other  stone.  The 
completion  of  the  work  is  not  expected  for  many 
years. 
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Deer  Slaying. 


Th<:  Open! lit/  Season. — The  deer  season 
opened  July  15th  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Alameda,  Amador,  Butte,  El 
Dorado,  Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Mendocino,  Mariposa,  Madera, 
Monterey,  Nevada,  Napa,  Orange, 
Fresno,  Humboldt,  Riverside,  Plumas, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joa- 
quin, Santa  Clara,  Sacramento,  Solano, 
Santa  Cruz,  Siskiyou,  San  Louis  Obispo, 
San  Mateo,  Shasta,  Tehama,  Yentura, 
Yolo  and  Yuba.  It  opens  in  Contra 
Costa  on  July  20th;  Lake,  San  Benito 
and  Santa  Barbara  on  August  1st;  Cal- 
averas, Sierra,  Sutter,  Trinity  and 
Tulare  on  September  1st. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  outfits 
of  the  hunters  that  are  preparing  for 
the  deer  season,  says  the  San  Jose 
Serald,  is  the  small  caliber  rifles.  The 
new  30  30  with  smokeless  powder  and 
a  soft-nosed  steel-jacketed  bullet  is  re- 
placing the  old  40  82  and  45-90.  The 
new  weapon  is  not  only  more  deadly, 
but  much  lighter  to  carry. 

///  Southern  California. — The  deer 
found  south  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
mule  deer  or  common  deer  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  Mexico.  He  is  not  as 
smart  as  the  red  deer  of  the  east  or 
white  tailed  deer,  as  he  is  called,  but 
has  several  little  peculiarities  that  go 
far  toward  making  up  for  it,  while  for 
venison  he  is  not  surpassed. 

This  dear  is  yet  found  in  nearly  all 
the  rough  hills  from  the  coast  to  moun- 
tain top,  in  considerable  numbers, 
though  you  may  find  acres  more  abun- 
dant and  even  rocks  and  bushes  pre- 
ponderating over  pelts.  They  always 
stand  broadside  with  head  erect  in  a 
nice  open  place,  patiently  awaiting  a 
shot,  as  you  see  them  in  pictures,  so 
the  acreage  won't  trouble  you  much. 
You  might  have  a  little  trouble  at  first 
in  recognizing  a  buck  because  deer  in 
this  country  have  the  .peculiarity  of 
wearing  deer  horns  instead  of  the  elk 
horns  that  the  great  American  artist 
always  puts  on  them.  A  deer's  horns 
always  point  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, as  you  will  discover  if  you  go  too 
near  a  wounded  one. 

Your  outfit  should  be  simple  and  not 
too  heavy.  A  foot  and  a  half  is  long 
enough  for  your  hunting  knife  and  a 
four  pound  pistol  will  delay  a  grizzly 
as  well  as  a  larger  one,  but  the  pocket 
pistol  for  snakes  may  be  larger  if 
snakes  are  very  plenty — which  they 
generally  are.  In  fact,  some  hunters 
look  more  for  snakes  thau  for  game, 
see  no  snakes  and  wonder  why  they 
don't  see  game.  Your  boots  should  be 
thick  enough  in  the  sole  to  smash  every 
stick  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  flush  the  deer,  which  may 
otherwise  lie  too  close  in  the  heavy 
brush.  Big  nails  to  sound  on  the  rocks 
are  also  quite  fashionable  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  can  show  you  deer  farther 
off  than  any  other  invention  of  the  age. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
higher  mountains  are  not  the  best  for 
hunting.  Many  of  the  deer  are  there, 
lying  on  the  high  ridges  up  to  9,000 
feet,  and  on  the  San  Bernardino  range 
even  higher  than  that.  But  they  do 
not  move  much  early  in  the  season,  as 
the  deer  do  lower  down,  and  what  little 
moving  they  do  is  mostly  at  night,  even 
when  the  moon  is  dark,  or  else  it  is  so 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening  that  the  effect  is  the  same. 
This  is  the  reason  it  is  so  very  easy 
even  for  the  best  hunter  in  those  high 
ranges  to  see  so  many  tracks  and  so 
few  deer.  Deer  that  live  in  such 
mountains  are  also  great  climbers,  and 
the  tracks  you  see  so  fresh  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  bi#  canyon  may  belong  to 
a  buck  that  was  there  about  the  time 
you  was  rubbing  your  eyes,  and  now 
lies  in  the  dense  chapparal  3,000  feet 
or  more  above  you. 

In  the  lower  hills,  especially  along 
the  coast,  like  those  of  Santa  Marga- 
rita and  Santa  Ana  range,  the  deer 
move  more  by  daylight  in  the  early 
summer  and  are  thus  more  easy .  to 
find.  But  even  here  they  have  the 
common  trick  of  the  mule  deer  in 
skulking  in  the  heavy  brush,  and  will 
often  lie  and  let  you  pass  them.  With- 
out a  good  dog  this  trick  is  hard  to 
circumvent.  But  it  is  hard  to  get  a 
dog  that  will  not  break  shot  unless 


tied  to  your  waist  with  a  rope,  and 
then  he  is  liable  to  break  you  when  be 
sees  a  deer  run.  It  is  now  hard  to  say 
just  where  the  best  hunting  is,  but 
parts  of  San  Diego,  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  counties,  where  settlement 
is  not  great,  still  have  plenty  of  deer. 
The  same  with  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  Much  of  the  wildest 
part  of  Los  Angeles  county  in  now  too 
rough  for  comfortable  deer  hunting, 
though  plenty  of  deer  are  yet  in  the 
brush  of  the  heavier  hills,  from  which 
they  range  out  into  more  open  ground. 
— T.  S.  Van  Dyke  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald. 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth's; 
or  cheap  in  the  long-  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We'll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


NO  ELASTICITY  Hi  STEAL." 

For  many  years  other  manufacturers  pootaed  at 
pur  claims  for  the  elsistie  principle  in  wire  fenc- 
ing. We  won  the  race.  Then  certain  ones  who  lacked 
various  kinds  of  "principle"  also  steel,  sought  to 
recover  lost  ground  hy  stealing  our  principle. 
As  usual,  however,  it  was  found  difficult  to  die- 
pose  of  the  stolen  goods. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Monarch  «« Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897'. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


""^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  -g^- 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  fflrtRKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAIIXEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  t50.  Established  1864.  Sond  for  Circular. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  oured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  49-  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKKD.'M  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


Potash 


ant,  must  not  be  stinted. 


Free 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer ;  Pot- 
ash being  most  import- 
Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GER.T  AN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DESTROYING 


FOR 

Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

SOLK  LICENSEES,         -         -  SO  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND;  An  AfTc  Of  flNH 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT    THE     XXll    H.V1  V/    \J  L     VJVFl  11 


AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
PUMP-HANDLE. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
find  your  windmill 
"no more,"  call  and 
see  me.  LO\A/ 
PRICESwill 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
sized  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

RP   WTT  QfllV    STOCKTOH,  CALIFORNIA. 
•  r%  YV  ILOUllt  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


IA/ATERPROOF 


TRADE 

NDURIf<5 


Cold  Water  F^aint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewasn.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twi'-e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WIW.  UURO,  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewasn  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

11X  Michigan  St.,  CMCAttO,  11,1,. 


The  Universal  Supply  House.   Established  1888. 


FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


MINE 
MM. I, 


Groceries,  ♦  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  in  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt.,San  Francisco. Cal 

Blake,    MoffMt    cfe    T  o  w  n  e 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


1  i 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  \V.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FKKK,  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Coo  oa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1HH6.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing:  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  ,».  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside  Cal. 


FRICAN  AND  FQR 


STENTS 


c^  DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO?  s- 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   WORK   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  JD.  WASS,  5£  FIRST  ST..  S.  W. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Patient  All  Day. 


Give  me  joy,  give  me  joy,  O  my  friends: 

For  once  in  my  life  has  a  day 
Passed  over  my  head  and  out  of  my  sight, 

And  my  soul  has  naught  to  unsay. 
No  querulous  word  to  the  fair  little  child 

Who  drew  me  from  study  to  play  ; 
No  fretful  reply  to  the  hundred  and  one 

Who  question  me.  gravely  and  gay : 
No  word  to  the  beggar  I  fain  would  take  back, 

No  word  to  the  debtor  at  bay ; 
No  angry  retorts  to  those  who  misjudge, 

And  desire  not  a  nay,  but  a  yea; 
No  word,  though  I  know  I  remember  them  all, 

Which  I  would,  if  I  could,  e'er  unsay. 
Give  me  joy,  give  me  joy,  O  my  friends, 

For  the  patience  that  lasted  all  day  ! 

—Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


A  Chronicle:  The  Lesson  Taught 
by  the  Hens. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  eateth  eggs 
and  chickens,  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  wanted  eggs  for  his  breakfast,  and 
he  arose  and  went  to  the  house  where 
the  hens  dwell  and  searched  diligently, 
and  behold,  he  findeth  no  eggs. 

And  he  waxed  exceedingly  wroth, 
and  said  unto  his  spouse  many  bitter 
words  concerning  those  hens:  yea,  he 
uttered  some  words  not  found  in  the 
dictionary.  And  he  desired  his  first 
born  to  bring  him  his  little  hatchet,  so 
that  he  might  separate  the  heads  of 
those  hens  from  the  bodies. 

But  his  helpmeet  said  unto  him: 
"  Put  up  thy  little  hatchet  and  explain 
unto  me  why  thou  desirest  to  decapi- 
tate those  hens." 

And  he  said  unto  his  helpmeet:  "Be- 
cause of  a  truth  they  will  not  lay  any 
eggs.  And  have  I  not  given  much 
corn  and  oats,  and  have  I  not  also 
lamed  my  back  picking  up  bones  and 
putting  them  in  the  house  where  they 
dwell,  and  did  I  not  give  them  a  large 
head  of  cabbage  last  month,  and  do  I 
not  break  the  ice  in  their  trough  once 
every  day  ?  and  behold,  when  I  require 
two  eggs  for  my  breakfast,  verily,  I 
can  only  find  those  made  of  china;"  and 
he  spat  on  his  whetstone  and  began  to 
sharpen  his  little  ax. 

Now  the  wife  of  the  iord  of  the  manor 
was  a  woman  who,  having  brains,  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
and  she  said:  "  Give  unto  me  the  care 
of  those  hens  for  the  space  of  six 
months.  I  will  pay  thee  for  the  corn 
and  all  manner  of  food  they  eat  at  the 
price  it  is  sold  in  the  market  p'ace, 
and  thou  shalt  pay  me  for  all  the  eggs 
and  all  the  chickens,  both  fried  and 
roasted,  that  shall  be  eaten  within  thy 
gates." 

And  he  answered  and  said  unto  her: 
"  It  shall  be  as  thou  sayest."  (And  he 
goeth  into  his  sleeve  and  laugheth  until 
the  tears  came  and  chased  each  other 
adown  his  cheeks,  and  he  sayeth  to 
himself:  "I  have  got  the  old  woman 
now.") 

And  it  was  now  the  month  called  Jan- 
uary. Now,  when  the  woman  went 
down  to  the  house  where  the  hens 
dwelt  and  looked  therein  she  beheld  a 
sight  that  made  her  .smile  with  an  ex- 
ceeding loud  smile. 

And  this  was  the  vision  she  beheld: 
On  the  floor  were  six  large  ankle  bones 
of  the  ox  and  one  skull  of  the  gentle 
mule;  on  the  wall,  tethered  with  a  rope, 
was  a  head  of  cabbage,  and  lo  !  it  was 
so  high  up  that  the  hens  could  not  reach 
it  without  much  Hying.  The  water  was 
verily  a  mass  of  ice,  and  many  small 
cavities  therein  testified  as  to  the  man- 
ner the  hens  quenched  their  thirst. 

In  a  far  corner  there  was  a  pile  of 
grain  which  smelled  badly,  for  it  was 
even  moldy. 

Now,  when  the  woman  had  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  this  panorama, 
she  called  unto  her  first  born  and  said 
unto  him:  "Johnnie,  let's  go  shares  in 
this  '  biz.'  " 

And  Johnnie  answered  and  said  unto 
her,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  his 
age:    "You  bet." 

Then  she  breaketh  the  ankle  bones  of 
the  ox;  she  pulverizeth  the  headpiece 
of  the  mule;  she  cleaneth  up  the  house 
and  stoppeth  up  all  the  cracks;  she  re- 
moveth  all  the  nests  and  taketh  down 
the  roosts;  she  whitewasheth  the  in- 
side of  the  house;  she  putteth  the  oil  of 
kerosene  upon  the  perches,  and  she 
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slayeth  the  lice  by  thousands,  yea,  by 
tens  of  thousands  did  she  slay  them. 

She  returneth  the  hens  to  the  house 
and  calleth  upon  the  old  man  for  some 
corn  and  some  oats  and  some  screen- 
ings of  the  wheat,  and  some  meal  of 
the  corn,  and  some  wheat  called  after 
the  male  deer,  and  she  getteth  several 
measures  of  each  of  these  things.  (And 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  when  he  had 
given  these  things  unto  his  helpmeet, 
put  into  a  book  the  amount  and  the 
price  thereof,  and  he  taketh  care  that 
the  price  should  not  be  too  low.  Then 
he  huggeth  himself  and  sayeth  to  him- 
self: "  Aha  !  Eggs  is  eggs  and  mine  is 
the  profit." ) 

About  this  time  there  arose  in  the 
West  a  demon  called  blizzard,  and  he 
spreadeth  himself  all  over  the  country 
round  about  where  the  lord  of  the 
manor  dwelt.  Now,  when  the  blizzard 
prevails  in  any  country,  the  hens  dwell- 
ing therein  refuse  to  make  deposits  of 
eggs  unless  much  has  been  done  for 
their  comfort,  and  the  merchant  who 
dealeth  in  the  fruit  of  the  hen  sayeth 
unto  his  hired  man:  "William,  it  will 
bean  'eggselent'  idea  to  put  up  the 
price  of  eggs,  for  thereby  we  will  in- 
crease our  wealth."  And  William  an- 
swered and  said  unto  him:  "Yea, 
verily,  that  will  we  do."  And  the  price 
of  eggs  advanced  fourfold. 

Now,  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  did  give  unto  the  hens  much  at- 
tention, and  she  fed  them  with  corn, 
and  with  oats,  and  with  the  screenings 
of  the  wheat,  and  the  meal  of  the  corn, 
and  the  wheat  called  after  the  male 
deer,  and  the  bones  of  the  ox  that  she 
brake  into  small  fragments,  and  the 
dust  of  the  headpiece  of  the  mule  that 
she  pulverized,  and  she  saved  the 
crumbs  from  the  table;  those  gave  she 
also,  and  used  much  judgment  in  mak- 
ing ready  feasts  for  the  hens. 

And  it  happened  that  about  the 
twelfth  day  after  she  began  to  feed  the 
hens,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  began 
once  more  to  eat  eggs  at  his  breakfast, 
and  whereas  he  formerly  ate  only  two 
eggs  he  now  ate  more;  and,  there  be- 
ing more  than  enough  eggs  for  his  own 
use,  he  ordereth  his  wife  to  give  also 
eggs  unto  his  first  born,  and  unto  all 
the  rest  of  his  children,  and  unto  the 
man  servant,  and  unto  the  maid  serv- 
ant, and  unto  the  strangers  within  his 
gates. 

But  his  wife  said  unto  him:  "  Nay, 
my  lord,  eggs  are  high  in  price,  and  it 
were  better  to  sell  some,  and  I  can 
take  the  money  to  buy  garments  for 
the  children  and  a  piece  of  sackcloth 
for  my  lord,  for  verily  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  he  will  need  it." 

And  the  lord  of  the  manor  looked 
down  upon  his  spouse  and  said  unto 
her:  "  Woman,  do  as  I  bid  thee,"  and 
she  did  so,  and  lo !  many  eggs  were 
consumed. 

Now,  the  woman  did  speak  every 
week  to  the  merchant  who  sold  eggs, 
and  did  ask  him  the  price,  and  also  did 
ask  him  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
grains  of  the  field;  and  she  did  neither 
buy  nor  sell. 

And  the  merchant  did  marvel  greatly 
thereat.  About  the  fourth  day  of  the 
third  mouth  there  did  march  forth  from 
the  house  wherein  dwelt  the  hens  a 
vast  number  of  chickens;  for  the  hens, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  did  sit 
on  their  eggs  and  did  hatch  from  them 
chickens. 

And  one  of  them  straying  far  off  into 
the  field,  the  lord  of  the  monor  findeth 
it  and  taketh  it  to  his  wife,  saying : 
"  Behold,  where  did  this  chick  come 
from  ?  " 

And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him: 
"  The  hen  did  hatch  it." 

And  straightway  he  thought  of  his 
little  hatchet  and  was  sad,  but  he  com- 
forted himself  with  the  thought  that 
there  would  soon  be  chickens  both  fried 
and  roasted,  and  it  was  even  so. 

And  he  ordered  his  wife  to  give  of 
them  freely  to  all  his  household. 

But  once  again  she  said  unto  him: 
"Shall  I  not  sell  some  of  these  chickens 
to  get  the  wherewithal  to  buy  garments 
for  the  children,  and  a  large  piece  of 
sackcloth  for  my  lord  ?  " 

And  he  waxed  wroth  and  said  unto 
her:  ''  I  will  pay  unto  thee  the  market 
price  of  all  these  chickens,  according 
to  the  covenant  1  made  with  thee." 
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And  she  held  her  peace,  for  she  was  a 
wise  woman. 

Now,  when  the  harvest  was  ripe, 
there  came  many  hired  men  to  gather 
in  the  crops,  and  they  ate  many  chick- 
ens, so  that  there  was  hardly  enough 
left  for  the  winter  store. 

And  the  hired  men  said  to  one 
another:  "  Lo  !  we  have  struck  it  rich 
this  time,  for  have  we  not  heard  that 
chickens  are  nearly  worth  their  weight 
in  silver  ?  " 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month  the  lord  of  the 
manor  said  unto  his  wife:  "  Now  is  the 
time  come  when  we  will  balance  the  ac- 
count with  the  hens." 

And  his  wife  goeth  to  an  old  pot 
(which  was  made  for  holding  tea,  but, 
being  of  great  age,  and  having  many 
cracks  in  it,  she  now  used  it  as  a  place 
of  safety  for  herVritings),  and  bringeth 
forth  a  parchment  on  which  was  writ- 
ten various  words  and  figures. 

Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  taketh 
out  his  little  book,  and  showeth  unto 
his  wife  how  many  measures  of  grain 
she  had  bought  of  him,  and  the  price 
thereof,  and  she  was  indebted  unto  him 
to  the  amount  of  $75  lawful  money. 

Then  his  wife  said  unto  him,  "Give 
me  the  price  of  a  measure  of  corn,  also 
of  oats  and  other  grains  that  I  have 
had  of  thee,"  and,  he  having  doae  so, 
she  looketh  over  her  parchment  where- 
on she  had  marked  the  price  of  the 
merchant  for  those  grains:  and  putting 
down  some  figures,  reduceth  the 
amount  of  dollars  to  sixty  and  five, 
which  she  showeth  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  explaineth  the  matter  unto 
him  and  sayeth  unto  him:  "  My  lord  is 
a  just  man  and  would  not  defraud  even 
his  wife.  Behold,  this  is  the  price  of 
the  merchant  who  keepeth  the  market 
at  the  place  where  the  roads  do  cross." 

And  the  lord  of  the  manor  said:  "Let 
it  be  as  thou  wilt."  (For  he  thought 
he  was  very  safe.) 

Then  the  woman  gathered  herself  up, 
and  with  a  vciceof  exceeding  sweetness 
did  tell  unto  the  lord  of  the  manor  how 
many  score  of  dozens  of  eggs  they  had 
consumed,  and  how  many  dozens  of 
chickens  they  had  eaten,  both  fried  and 
roasted,  and  the  price  the  merchant 
received  for  the  eggs  and  the  chickens, 
and  the  price  thereof  was  for  the  eggs 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  dozen, 
and  when  the  blizzard  arose  in  the  land 
the  price  for  the  space  of  two  weeks 
was  forty  cents. 

And  the  price  of  the  chickens  was 
from  two  to  four  dollars  a  dozen,  and 
the  sum  of  the  whole  was  just  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  feed. 

And  the  woman  said:  "Pay  unto 
me  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
and  take  thou  the  five  dollars  and  buy 
thyself  a  piece  of  sackcloth  and  I  will 
furnish  the  ashes  free."  (For  there 
was  nothing  mean  about  this  woman.) 

And  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
stricken  as  with  a  palsy,  and  the  sweat 
rolled  down  upon  his  cheeks  and  he  felt 
exceeding  sick.  And  straight  away 
he  goeth  out  behind  the  barn  and  kick- 
eth  himself,  and  sayeth  unto  himself: 
"Verily,  it  is  a  good  thing  I  had  my 
laugh  early,  for  now  there  is  no  laugh 
in  me.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  born  a 
mule  !  For  then  1  would  have  had  the 
ears  and  the  quickly  moving  hind  legs 
to  warn  me  that  I  was  a  mule.  I  will 
arise,  go  to  the  house  and  clothe  my- 
self in  the  sackcloth  and  the  ashes." — 
Western  Farmer. 


Sun  Never  Sets  on  Uncle  Sam's 
Domains. 

The  Britons  proudly  boast  that  the 
sun  never  sets  on  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions, as  if  they  were  special  subjects  of 
solar  favoritism,  says  the  Ladies'  Borne 
Journal.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  always  sunshine  on  some  part 
of  Uncle  Sam's  great  possessions. 
When  it  is  6  v.  m.  on  Attoo's  island, 
Alaska,  it  is  9:80  a.  m.  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing at  Eastport,  Maine.  If  we 
locate  the  center  of  the  United  States, 
calculating  it  as  midway  between  lon- 
gitude 67  of  Eastport  and  longitude 
193  of  Attoo's  island,  in  will  be  found 
on  the  126th  degree  of  longitude,  about 
280  miles  west  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean. 
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Mow  Grandpa  Won. 


Grandma  picked  up  the  stitches  she 
had  dropped  before  making  any  answer 
to  Ruth's  demand  for  a  story  of  the 
days  when  she  was  "  a  little  girl."  The 
other  children  gathered  about'grand- 
ma's  knee,  for  they  well  knew  that 
she  never  resisted  such  an  appeal  from 
her  little  fovorite. 

"  Grandma  can  think  of  but  onestory 
she  has  not  told  you,"  said  the  good  old 
lady  when  she  was  ready  to  go  on  with 
her  knitting.  "She  has  told  you  most 
everything  that  happened  when  she 
was  young;  but  if  you  will  sit  real  still 
she  will  try  to  tell  you  about  a  funny 
race  she  knew  of  one  time  in  the  winter 
long  ago." 

Six  pairs  of  bright  eyes  sparkled  as 
six  eager  little  folks  crowded  still 
closer  around  grandma.  What  subject 
could  be  dearer  to  them  that  chilly 
winter's  night  ?  Outside  the  wind  was 
piling  up  the  snow,  singing  meanwhile 
brisk  songs  of  the  frozen  land  from 
which  it  came.  Grandma's  suggestion 
of  a  race  over  the  drifting  snow  stirred 
the  blood  of  every  youthful  heart. 

"It  was  in  the  time  when  in  western 
New  York 

'The  oxen  drew  the  ladies'  sleigh 
In  that  new  country.' 

as  the  old  song  runs.  Grandpa  was  a 
young  man  then,  and  he  had  as  nice  a 
pair  of  three-year-old  steers  as  there 
was  in  C —  county." 

"  Yes,  or  in  New  York  State,"  said 
grandpa  cheerily  from  his  chair  by  the 
fireplace.  "  There  never  was  a  finer 
yoke,  I  believe,  in  the  world." 

"  They  were  of  a  deep  red  color,  and 
trim  and  sleek  as  mice.  Grandpa  took 
great  pains  to  keep  them  neat  and 
clean.  On  their  horns  they  had  bright 
brass  knobs  that  shown  like  little  stars 
in  the  light.  One  of  them  he  called 
Cherry  and  one  Bright. 

"  One  night  there  was  going  to  be  a 
party  about  two  miles  away.  Folks 
didn't  live  so  near  together  then  as  they 
do  now,  and  three  or  four  miles  seemed 
only  a  little  way.  Grandpa  had  been 
around  and  got  up  a  load  of  young 
people  to  go,  and  just  after  dusk  he 
came  along  with  the  steers  and  a  long, 
low  sled  with  a  box  on  it  partly  filled 
with  nice  clean  straw,  and  into  this  we 
all  bundled,  nestling  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sled.  There  were  very  few 
sleighs  in  those  days  such  as  we  see  now. 
Grandpa  took  a  round  dozen  of  us  to 
the  party  that  night,  and  such  a  jolly 
load  you  never  saw. 

"Well,  at  our  party  that  evening 
there  was  a  young  man  from  the  town 
of  Candor.  He  brought  a  load  too,  and 
in  what  was  great  style  for  that  day, 
for  he  was  the  lucky  possessor  of  a 
horse  and  a  fashionable  sleigh.  It 
seems  queer  to  you  I  know,  but  the 
other  boys  envied  Jack  Layton  his  turn- 
out. They  all  went  out  to  the  barn 
and  looked  the  horse  and  sleigh  over 
with  admiring  and  I  am  afraid  envious 
eyes.  Because  this  was  the  first  horse 
we  had  ever  seen.  Horses  were  more 
scarce  then  than  oxen  are  now  in  this 
State,  and  it  wasn't  any  wonder  that 
the  girls  were  almost  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  boys. 

"  But  after  all  had  seen  and  admired 
the  horse  and  sleigh,  grandpa  took  the 
boys  around  to  the  other  part  of  the 
barn  and  showed  them  his  team  of 
steers.  He  was  proud  of  them  and  they 
would  do  anything  they  could  for  hina. 

"  'I  wouldn't  trade  with  you,  Jake,' 
said  grandpa  proudly  after  they  had 
seen  all  the  points  of  the  oxen. 

"  1  No,  I  guess  you  wouldn't,'  Jake 
answered.  I  wouldn't  trade  with  you 
for  ten  dollars  and  yoflr  old  sled  to 
boot  !  " 

"  Some  of  the  boys  laughed  at  this, 
for  grandpa's  sled  didn't  compare  very 
favorably  with  Jack's  bright  and  shin- 
ing cutter.  But  he  took  it  all  in  good 
part  and  said: 

"  '  You  may  wish  you  had  as  good  a 
sled  as  that  before  you  die,  Jake.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  try  you  a 
race  on  the  way  home  to-night.' 

"  A  shout  went  up  from  all  the  boys 
at  this.  The  idea  seemed  so  queer.  A 
yoke  of  steer  racing  against  a  horse 
was  so  rediculous.  Of  course  he  would 
get  beaten.  But  Jake  was  only  too 
glad  to  have  the  chance  to  show  the 
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superiority  of  his  animal  over  what  he 
sneeringly  called  a  '  couple  of  cows ' 
and  he  promptly  answered: 

"  '  I'll  do  it.  How  far  do  you  think 
you  can  hold  out  to  run. 

"  '  A  mile  and  a  half  in  to  Baiter's 
Ferry. ' 

"  '  All  right,'  said  Jack.  '  The  other 
side  of  the  Ferry.  And  the  one  that 
reaches  the  bank  on  the  other  side  last 
shall  own  up  beaten.' 

"  '  Hitch  up  your  horse,'  said 
grandpa. 

"Some  of  the  boys  tried  to  laugh 
grandpa  out  of  the  race,  but  he  couldn't 
be  budged;  and  he  got  out  the  steers 
and  hitched  them  firmly  to  the  long 
sled.  Then  we  all  bundled  merrily  in. 
Jack  had  only  two  in  his  sleigh,  while 
grandpa  had  twelve  hearty  country 
boys  and  girls  in  his. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  grandpa  should 
start  first,  because,  as  Jack  said,  it 
would  save  him  the  trouble  in  getting 
around  Jack's  sleigh;  so  grandpa  took 
his  place  in  the  front  end  of  the  box, 
whip  in  hand,  and  away  we  went  over 
the  slippery  snow.  There  was  a  good 
road  all  the  way  to  the  Ferry.  The 
moon  shone  bright  and  we  could  see  the 
river  lying  like  a  line  of  light  away 
ahead  of  Jack.  But  by  and  by  Jack 
seemed  to  think  grandpa  had  led  the 
way  long  enough,  and  when  he  found  a 
good  place  to  turn  out  he  hit  his  horse 
a  sharp  cut  and  whisked  past  us  shout- 
ing : 

"  '  Come  on  with  your  cows  !  " 

"  But  grandpa  only  said;  '  Oh  !  we'll 
meet  you  at  the  Ferry  !  Don't  worry 
about  us.' 

"  We  were  now  coming  to  the  river, 
which  was  frozen  hard  and  was  per- 
fectly safe  for  any  load. 

"  1  Now  all  sit  still,  no  matter  what 
happens,' said  grandpa;  'and  hang  on 
so  you  won't  get  hurt.' 

"  Then  he  pulled  his  cap  down  over 
his  eyes  a  little  closer  and  buttoned  his 
coat  up  around  his  neck.  With  one 
hand  he  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  dash- 
board and  with  the  other  he  touched 
Bright  lightly  with  his  whip. 

"  'Now  Bright,'  he  said,  '  we'll  see 
what  we  can  do  ! ' 

"The  steers  sprang  quickly  ahead 
when  they  heard  grandpa,  and  soon  we 
were  close  up  to  Jack,  who  was  ner- 
vously watching  us  from  his  seat  in  the 
sleigh. 

"When  we  struck  the  ice  grandpa 
was  right  behind  Jack.  Then  we  saw 
why  Jack  had  set  the  end  of  the  race  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ferry.  He  thought 
grandpa's  steers  could  not  stand  to  run 
on  the  ice  but  would  slip  and  soon  be 
out  of  the  race.  But  grandpa  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  had  had  his 
team  shod  only  a  few  days  before  to  go 
to  work  in  the  lumber  woods,  and  he 
knew  they  could  stand  on  the  ice  as 
well  as  Jack's  horse. 

"  We  were  side  by  side  with  Jack, 
when  grandpa  gave  a  sharp  call  to  the 
steers  which  they  understood,  and  it 
was  fun  to  see  them  go  !  As  we  huddled 
in  the  straw  on  the  bottom  of  the  box 
we  could  see  the  hot  breath  pouring 
from  the  nostrils  of  the  steers.  Their 
bright  brass  knobs  glistened  in  the 
moonlight  as  they  bounded  along  on 
the  keen  gallop.  Grandpa  was  leaning 
forward  over  the  front  end  of  the  sled, 
cheering  his  oxen  on,  and  Jake,  too, 
was  now  standing  up  and  lashing  his 
horse  madly.  But  he  was  losing  ground 
every  moment.  I  felt  like  getting  up 
beside  grandpa,  I  was  so  anxious  he 
should  come  out  ahead;  but  I  remem- 
bered what  he  had  said  and  sat  still. 

"  On  and  on  we  went  and  every 
bound  put  us  farther  and  farther  ahead, 
and  when  we  reached  the  other  bank 
the  steers  were  a  full  sled's  length 
ahead  of  Jack  and  his  horse. 

"Jack  settled  down  in  his  sleigh 
when  he  saw  he  was  beaten  by  the 
steers.  He  was  so  mad  he  hardly 
knew  what  be  was  doing,  and  was 
careless  in  driving.  One  runner  of  his 
sleigh  struck  full  against  grandpa's 
sled.  Something  snapped  and  away 
went  the  horse,  leaving  Jack  sitting  in 
disgrace  in  his  cutter. 

"  Grandpa  helped  him  mend  up  his 
sleigh  and  started  him  for  home;  but 
he  never  said  another  word  about  try- 
ing a  race  with  grandpa's  steers." — 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


Advice  to  Farmers'  Sons. 


Would  you  like  to  live  in  the  city? 
No  doubt  the  idea  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  your  busy  as  well  as  your 
leisure  moments.  Most  young  men  born 
and  raised  in  the  country  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  can  cut  loose 
from  the  old  place  and  go  to  live  in  the 
city.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the 
thing  the  country  boy  never  gives  a 
thought  to  is  the  very  thing  the 
city  young  man  hustles  around  like  a 
slave  to  get — his  living — food  ? 

It  isn't  a  question  of  how  to  make 
enough  to  eat  on  a  farm,  but  that  is  the 
vital  question  with  a  great  many 
people  in  the  city  to-day.  You  don't 
worry  and  scheme  and  plan  on  the  place 
to  get  something  to  eat,  but  that  is 
what  a  large  part  of  us  here  in  the  city 
are  now  doing.  Most  of  the  country 
boys  get  their  ideas  of  city  life  from 
their  friends  in  the  city  or  what  they 
pick  up  from  the  "  family  "  story  papers 
"  the  old  man  "  takes. 

You  haven't  had  any  business  experi- 
ence, but  you  think  you  will  come  to 
town  anyhow,  and  knock  around,  and 
pretty  soon  you  will  drop  on  to  some- 
thing! How  many  more  are  thinking 
and  doing  the  same  thing,  have  done  it, 
and  are  still  waiting  "  for  something  to 
turnup"?  Do  you  know  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone  there  are  150,- 
000  people  who  are  walking  the  streets 
in  search  of  something  to  do  that  will 
earn  them  a  meal  ? 

The  trades  are  full  of  young  men, 
sons  of  fathers  who  are  in  the  same 
trade,  who  have  to  work  for  nothing 
for  a  year  or  more  to  learn  the  trade 
before  they  can  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
board  and  lodging.  The  stores  which 
are  doing  any  business  at  all  are  large 
companies  controlled  by  directors  and 
stockholders  who  have  sons,  nephews, 
cousins  almost  without  number,  whom 
they  put  in  the  clerical  positions  in 
these  stores. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  see  the 
large  newspapers  at  any  time  just  turn 
to  the  "  Situations  Wanted"  and  see 
the  hordes  of  young  men  "  with  ex- 
perience, unquestionable  references  and 
bond"  who  are  out  of  a  "job,"  and 
then  stop  and  think  what  chance  you 
have  to  get  a  foothold  with  such  odds 
against  you. 

You  probably  think  that  you  were 
not  cut  out  for  a  farm  life.  Possibly 
not.  You  may  have  all  the  require- 
ments that  mean  success  in  a  city  life, 
but  if  you  cannot  get  a  position  where 
you  can  bring  these  qualities  to  light, 
how  can  you  succeed  ?  And  you  can't 
get  the  position  now. 

You  grow  up  to  be  your  own  boss  on 
the  farm,  you  are  master  of  your  own 
time  and  actions,  and  in  prosperous 
years  you  can  make  a  little  money  over 
and  above  that  needed  for  living.  Save 
it.  Save  all  you  can.  The  cities  will 
always  be  here,  and  after  you  have 
saved  your  money  and  acquired  more 
property  you  can  come  to  town  and 
find  the  same  amusements  and  "sights  " 
that  are  here  now. 

The  young  man  in  town  is  not  his 
own  master.  He  works  for  somebody 
else,  generally  a  large  concern,  employ- 
ing from  twenty  to  a  thousand  clerks, 
where  he  stands  little  or  no  show  of 
advancement,  unless  he  has  a  "  pull  " 
with  the  management.  He  breaks 
away  from  this,  maybe,  and  starts  for 
himself,  but  the  chances  are  ninety- 
seven  to  three  that  he  will  fail  in  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  competition  of 
the  large  firms,  whose  prices  he  cannot 
meet  and  live. 

Stay  where  you  are  and  make  farm- 
ing your  business  and  "  rule  your  own 
roost,"  make  a  good  living,  possibly  a 
little  money,  and  come  to  town  now 
and  then  if  you  want  to. — Commercial 
Gazette,  Cincinnati. 


The  Right  Sort  of  Teacher  for 
Girls. 


The  wisest  and  most  helpful  teacher 
is  not  the  one  whom  the  girls  them- 
selves "rave  over"  and  find  most 
"magnetic."  It  is  she  who  carefully 
avoids  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
who,  without  repelling  the  affections, 
knows  how  to  check  hysterical  excess 
and  keep  the  young  nature  cool  and 


steady  by  a  delicate  reserve  and  a 
gentle  decision  at  the  first  indication  of 
need.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  psychol- 
ogy—or is  it  psychology  ?— that' while 
hero  worship  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy 
it  is  seldom  a  good  thing  for  a  girl. — 
Scribner's. 

A  Few  Kansas  Lies. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


A  Kansan  abroad  recently  found  a 
crowd  that  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
his  conversation  concerning  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  foreign  capitalists  to 
compel  the  Populist  farmers  of  Kansas 
to  pay  their  honest  debts,  so  he  pulled 
out  his  stock  of  tornado  stories,  hoping 
to  attract  attention,  says  the  Kansas 
City  Times. 

"I  saw  a  cyclone  once,"  said  he, 
"that  picked  up  a  straw  stack  and 
moved  it  a  mile  and  put  it  back,  straw 
on  straw,  as  it  was." 

Two  or  three  of  the  auditors  yawned 
and  the  Kansas  man  tried  it  again: 

"  Another  time,"  said  he,  "I  saw  a 
twister  suck  sixty  gallons  of  molasses 
out  of  a  barrel  in  front  of  a  grocery 
store  and  distribute  it  to  every  family 
in  town  who  had  a  bucket  out  on  the 
back  step  for  the  milkman." 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  began 
again: 

"Back  in  the  seventies  we  had  a 
terrible  cyclone  in  western  Kansas.  It 
blew  the  cracks  out  of  the  fences, 
pulled  a  cistern  out  of  the  ground, 
moved  a  township  line  and  changed  the 
day  of  the  week." 

This  last  fusilade  induced  one  of  the 
listeners  to  speak  up.  He  said:  "I 
do  not  know  much  about  cyclones;  but 
once  when  I  was  at  sea  I  saw  a  water- 
spout pick  up  tons  of  water  and  carry 
it  a  mile  and  " — 

"Hold  on  !  "  cried  the  Kansan.  "  If 
you  are  going  to  degrade  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  level  of  a  common  lying  con- 
test I  will  retire."  And  he  got  up  and 
walked  away  pompously. 

Another  man  with  an  unblushing  face 
told  this  story  and  expected  people  to 
believe  it: 

"I  was  out  in  Kansas  last  summer, 
and  the  first  cyclone,  of  course,  I  went 
down  in  the  cellar,  like  other  folks. 
The  house  was  soon  blown  away.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  the  cellar  went,  too, 
rolling  over  and  over  like  a  silk  hat. 
I  was  soon  spilled  out.  With  infinite 
labor  I  crawled  back  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  intending  to  take  refuge  in  the 
hole  the  cellar  came  out  of.  To  my 
consternation  I  found  that  that  had 
blown  away  also." 

A  prominent  Kansan  is  accredited 
with  telling  this: 

"Tell  you  what's  a  fact.  I  have 
known  it  to  blow  twelve  days  and  nights 
on  a  stretch  and  hold  a  sheep  up 
against  the  side  of  a  barn  until  he 
starved  to  death." 


"  I  want  a  hat,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
latest  style."  "Kindly  take  a  chair, 
madam,  and  wait  a  few  minutes.  The 
fashion  is  just  changing." 


Parsley  Butter.— Cream  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  butter,  add  half  a  tea" 
spoonful  salt,  half  a  saltspoon  peppei 
and  one  tablespoonful  chopped  parsley 

Currant  Ice  Cream.— Pick  over  and 
stem  two  quarts  of  ripe  red  currants, 
mash,  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  let 
stand  for  two  hours,  then  strain;  if  not 
very  sweet,  add  more  sugar.  Scald 
and  cool  one  quart  of  rich  cream.  Pack 
the  freezer,  pour  in  the  cream,  turn 
slowly  for  a  few  minutes  until  very 
cold;  add  the  sweetened  currant  juice 
and  freeze  as  usual. 

Sardine  Eggs.— Boil  four  or  five 
eggs  till  hard,  slice  and  cut  them  in 
halves,  carefully  removing  the  yolks. 
Pound  these  with  a  little  butter,  five  or 
six  skinned  and  boned  sardines,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Re- 
move the  tips  from  the  whites,  stand 
each  on  a  square  of  fried  bread,  fill  up 
with  the  yolk  mixture  and  decorate 
with  sprigs  of  watercress. 

Strawberry  Float.— One  quart  of 
ripe  strawberries,  half  a  pint  of  rich 
cream,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  whites  of  six  eggs. 
Press  the  juice  from  the  berries,  strain 
it  off,  and  stir  into  it  half  of  the  sugar. 
Pour  the  cream  into  a  glass  bowl  and 
add  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  sweet- 
ened crimson  juice.  Next  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  into  a  stiff  meringue. 
Stir  into  the  pressed  berries  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  then  beat 
them  into  the  meringue.  When  it  is  a 
pink  mass,  slip  it  carefully  into  the 
bowl,  where  it  will  rest  on  'top  of  the 
pink  cream. 

Gingerade.— One  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  palatable  of  summer  drinks 
is  gingerade.  A  quantity  may  be  made, 
bottled  and  put  aside  in  a  cool  place  for 
use.  It  will  keep  a  week.  If  it  is  de- 
sired very  sweet,  add  three  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  to  two  gallons  of 
water;  otherwise,  two  pounds  are 
enough.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  and  add  to  the  water,  together 
with  two  ounces  of  ground  ginger, 
which  had  been  moistened  first  with  a, 
little  water.  Place  all  this  in  a  porce- 
lain kettle,  set  over  the  fire  and  bring 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Skim  it 
and  put  it  aside  to  settle.  When  cold, 
add  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon  and  a 
piece  of  yeast— about  a  half-inch  cube. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  in  a  little  lukewarm 
water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  strain. 
Fill  bottles  with  good  corks,  which 
should  be  tied  down.  Set  in  a  cool 
place  and  use  after  two  days. 


Who  Will  Give  It? 


To  the  Editor:  If  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  forward  me  a  receipt  for  mak- 
ing ginger  beer,  kindly  do  so. 

Santa  Barbara.      Geo.  F.  Bates. 


Pill  Clothes. 


The  good  pill  has  a  good  coat.  The  pill  coat 
serves  two  purposes;  it  protects  the  pill,  en- 
abling it  to  retain  all  its  remedial  value,  and  it 
disguises  the  taste  for  the  palate.  Some  pitl 
coats  are  too  heavy;  they  will  not  dissolve  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  pills  they  cover  pass 
through  the  system  as  harmless  as  a  bread 
pellet.  Other  coats  are  too  light,  and  permit  the 
speedy  deterioration  of  the  pill.  After  30  years 
exposure,  Ayer's  Sugar  Coated  Pills  have  been 
found  as  effective  as  if  just  fresh  from  the  labor- 
atory. It's  a  good  pill  with  a  good  coat.  Ask 
your  druggist  for 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pagea. 
Sent  free.    j.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


A   I' HETTY  SI.EF.VK. 
l  148  Butterfly  Sleeve. 

Medium  Size. 

This  is  a  becoming  style  for  thin 
fabrics  or  silk,  and  also  a  convenient 
pattern  by  which  to  remodel  large 
sleeves.  The  butterfly  puff  is  cut  in 
one  with  the  long  upper  part  of  the 
sleeve,  the  under-arm  piece  being  nar- 
row and  without  fullness,  just  like  the 
lining.  The  puff  can  be  arranged  in 
many  other  ways,  as  is  most  becoming 
to  the  figure.  A  frill  of  lace  finishes 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


for  young  children  of  either  sex.  Muslin 
and  cambric  are  the  most  appropriate 
materials  for  wear  in  warm  weather, 
but  for  cool  weather  those  made  of 
Canton  and  French  flannel  are  often 
used.  Narrow  frills  of  linen  lace  or 
embroidery  form  a  dainty  finish  for  the 
neck  and  sleeves. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


PERFECT  COMFORT. 
673— Night  Drawers. 

Sizes  for  4,  6,  and  8  Years. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  and 
comfortable  styles  of  sleeping  garments 


DELIGHTFULLY  COOL. 

HSff. — Keronis  Corsage. 
Sizes  for  34,  86.  38  and  4n  Inches  Dust  Measure. 
This  simple  and  becoming  gown  of- 
fers a  charming  design  for  India  silks 
or  grenadines,  or  for  any  of  the  light- 
weight woolens  and  semi-transparent 
fabrics.  The  model  gown  is  of  figured 
India  silk,  dark  blue  with  a  white  fig- 
ure, and  it  is  trimmed  with  knife-plait- 
ings  of  the  silk  edged  with  white  satin 
"  baby  "  ribbon.  The  corsage  is  one  of 
the  popular  surplice  styles;  it  has  a  lit- 
tle fullness  at  the  waist  in  the  back, 
but  is  plain  across  the  shoulders.  The 
neck  is  cut  out  slightly  to  disclose  a 
guimpe  of  guipure  lace  over  white  satin, 
and  the  stock  collar  is  of  the  same  with 
a  frill  of  chiffon.  The  girdle  is  of  dark 
blue  velvet. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1097  Huguenot  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 

A  graceful  design,  consisting  of  uine 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

DEW1CT,STR0NQ  &  C0~ 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  ST 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  toconsult  Unsold  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  pi> tents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Addr.ss  DEWEY,  STKONU  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


gores  and  measuring  about  four  yards 
and  a  half  at  the  bottom.  Silk  or 
woolen  fabrics  may  be  used  for  this 
model,  and  it  may  be  worn  with  any 
style  of  jacket,  waist  or  basque.  The 
popular  finish  for  the  bottom  of  skirts 
is  a  deep  facing  of  hair-cloth  and  a  vel- 
veteen binding.  The  front  and  sides  of 
the  skirt  fit  trimly  without  darts,  and 
the  fullness  in  the  back  is  massed  in 
gathers.  Any  skirt  may  be  trimmed  as 
fancy  dictates.  Some  like  the  trimming 
around  the  skirt,  others  like  the  seams 
trimmed  like  this  model. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  charming  frock  is  an  embroidered 
and  perforated  white  cloth  made  up 
over  a  foundation  of  dull  yellow  silk. 
The  skirt  has  a  row  of  embroidery  and 
perforation  some  eight  inches  deep, 
making  the  favorite  apron  curve,  added 
to  by  a  flounce  of  yellow  lace,  the  hem 
of  the  skirt  being  quite  plain.  The  en- 
tire blouse  is  embroidered  with  suffi- 
cient open  work  to  show  the  yellow  lin- 
ing, and  is  bung  from  a  square  yoke  of 
lace  laid  over  yellow  silk,  a  flounce  of 
lace  edging  the  yoke.  The  sleeves  at 
the  elbow  have  an  odd  little  puff  of 
lace,  showing  the  brighter  lining. 

Tissue  paper  is  indispensable  for 
properly  packing  up  summer  ward- 
robes. The  full  puff  fronts  of  summer 
gowns  and  the  puffs  of  light,  thin 
sleeves  should  be  carefully  stuffed  with 
rolls  of  tissue  paper,  and  the  collars 
and  cuffs  of  pretty  shirt  waists  should 
be  carefully  wrapped.  Evening  slip- 
pers and  shoes  should  always  be  puffed 
out  with  tissue  paper  and  carefully 
wrapped  outside. 

Double  and  triple-flounced  skirts  of 
graduated  depth  are  noted  among  new 
summer  dresses  for  day  wear.  They 
are  made  severally  of  foulard  silk,  col- 
ored lineu,  chambray,  plain-colored 
French  zephyr  goods,  batiste  and  dim- 
ity. Each  flounce  is  finished  with  a 
hem  and  a  cluster  of  narrow  tucks. 

Leather  boas  have  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  bobbed  up  again  as  one  of 
fashion's  special  favorites.  Gray  and 
clay  are  the  pet  colors.  Black  and 
white  are  both  worn,  however,  and  all 
the  new  boas  are  rather  short,  very 
fluffy,  and  supplied  with  three  ends  in 
one. 

Pure  snow  white  is  in  fashion  again, 
and  nothing  can  be  much  prettier  than 
the  colored  straw  hats  trimmed  with 
white  chiffon,  white  ostrich  feathers  or 
dead  white  wings. 

The  embroidered  cloths  and  cash- 
meres remain  popular  for  heavy  gowns. 


When  the  flashlight  of  a  submarine 
camera  was  burned  recently  in  the 
Mediterranean,  crowds  of  fish,  with 
their  wide-staring  eyes,  were  instantly 
pictured  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Pho- 
tographs of  submarine  forests  are 
startlingly  novel.  Seaweed  makes  an 
altogether  different  appearance  when 
seen  in  its  natural  elemeut  from  that 
which  it  presents  when  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  or  driven  up  on  the 
beach. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Spvdf  and  Positive  Curt 

The  8afe«t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  C  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   lmposaible  to  produce  tear  or  bltmisK 

Every  bottlo  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  nse. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  . 
TTIE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  •'  Uaby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  »50  to  S800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sis.,    |   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  lesB  in  ihla  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  t>26  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Bolstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  limes  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETEK  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TKKKSA  FOtl.TKY  FA  KM,  F.I.  n 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mloor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Slock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOtil  E  OF  C.\  LI  HlltMAS 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EMUS  FOR  #1  OR  IOO  FOR  90, 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carniau  Bros., 
Campbell.  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOL) 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  8.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perklus.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  9an  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-Chlua  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  11.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  aud 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  Bale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Uoats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


T.  W.  THOMSON, 

hocks  for  Sale. 


Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Southdown 


Dogs. 


MISS  BELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  9hepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.     Rn  >- 

the  littt  U  the  Uheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal 

Short=liorn  Bulls 

FOB  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  Importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  Improvement  in  dairy  qualtties  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  > 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jf^V 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.J1&&, 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  0AI.H5.TCX.Wl  5 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Cbinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  6  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  28,  1897. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
aDd  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   80,610 

Wheat,  ctls  190,688 

Barley,  ctls  lr>8,061 

Oats,  ctls   3,645 

Corn,  ctls    2,46(1 

Rye,  ctls   85 

Beans,  sks   653 

Potatoes,  sks   16,254 

Onions,  sks   1,860 

Hay,  tons   3,973 

Wool,  bales   1,999 

Hops,  bales   15 


Since 
July  l.  '97 


Same  Time 
Last  i'ear. 


236, 
362 
234 
93 
in 
3 
12 
47 
5 
11 


165 
984 
013 
610 
425 
995 
875 
127 
077 
410 
307 
87 


100, 445 
314,978 
398,641 
34,326 
9,717 
2.000 
14,265 

59,210 
11,819 

[1,318 
4,358 
130 


FOR  THE  WEEK 


Flour,  M-SKS   63 

Wheat,  ctls  190 

Barley,  ctls   92 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   3 

Beans,  sks   5 

Hay,  bales   2 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
A  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  reported 
in  chartering  of  deep-sea  ships  in  the  grain- 
carrying  trade,  but  no  improvement  is  ob- 
servable in  the  general  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, so  far  as  freight  rates  now  obtainable  for 
vessels  are  concerned.  For  iron  ships  on 
wheat  or  barley  charter  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, £1  Is  tfd  net  per  ton  remains  a  full  quot- 
able figure.  A  handy  iron  bark  was  taken 
at  £1  2s  (id.  Vessels  are  on  the  way  at 
higher  rates  having  been  engaged  some 
months  ago.  One  ship  arrived  this  week 
under  engagement  at  £1  (is  3d  to  Cork  for 
orders,  usual  option. 

Tonnage  Engaged.    Disengaged.    To  Arrive. 

1897   45,784  111,581  285,739 

1896   53,513  37,320  258,137 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Falls  of  Foyers,  lSol!  tons, 
wheat  or  barley  to  U.  K  ,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk  ;  21s  :id  net. 

British  ship  Old  Kensington,  1777  tons, 
wheat  or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk  ;  21s  :id  net. 

British  ship  Celtic  Monarch,  1982  tons, 
wheat  or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk  ;  21s  3d  net. 

British  ship  General  Cordon,  1551  tons, 
grain  and  merchandise  to  Sydney  direct; 
lump  sum,  laid  on. 

British  ship  Sardomene,  1861  tons,  now  at 
San  Diego,  wheat  or  barley  thence  to  U.  K., 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  22s  (id;  direct 
port,  21s  3d. 

British  ship  Maxwell,  1713  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  2(is  3d; 
direct  port,  25s;  chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

British  ship  Osborne,  298fi  tons,  wheat 
or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk; 21s  3d;  direct  port,  20s. 

British  ship  Alcides,  2492  tons,  wheat 
or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk; 21s  3d  ;  direct  port,  20s. 

British  ship  Samaritan,  1997  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 

British    bark  Lindley,  1490    tons,  wheat 


or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, 22s  (id  ;  direct  port,  21s  3d. 

Flour. 

Holders  generally  have  been  demanding 
higher  figures  than  have  been  lately  current 
for  this  commodity,  the  improved  values  re- 
cently established  for  wheat  necessitating 
such  a  course.  Not  much  business  has  been 
possible,  however,  at  the  new  prices  quoted. 
Many  of  the  retailers  and  larger  consumers 
were  allowed  to  stock  up  at  the  old  rates,  after 
the  advance  was  announced.  This  has  long 
been  practiced,  and  is  the  result  of  undue 
competition  among  sellers  and  receivers  in 
their  anxiety  to  secure  trade. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  i2  90(a)3  25 

Supertine,  good  to  choice   3  30®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  15:34  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50(34  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75®4  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  I5@4  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  15@4  40 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1S.W-.97.  1897-98- 

Liv.  quotations  5s  4d@5s  4Kd        7s  Od® 7s  2d 

Freight  rates  25@27i4s  21>4(W22V4s 

Local  market  $0.95«i<l.oo  $1.37H@1.42tf 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  buoyancy  so  very  pronounced  in  the 
wheat  market,  both  abroad  and  here,  imme- 
diately prior  to  close  of  last  review  published 
in  these  columns,  was  followed  by  an  easier 
tone  Thursday  and  Friday,  which  was  more 
perceptible  in  speculative  values  or  prices  of 
options  than  in  the  condition  of  the  market 
for  sample  or  spot  offerings.  Arrivals  from 
the  interior  were  light,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  farmers  showed  disposition  to 
crowd  wheat  to  sale.  With  Europe,  Austra- 
lia, South  America  and  Africa  in  the  field  as 
buyers  of  Pacific  coast  wheat,  the  prospects 
are  certainly  good  for  a  healthy  market.  If 
prices  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
season  show  corresponding  improvement  over 
those  lately  established,  the  wheat  farmer 
with  a  liberal  yield,  who  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  improved  prices,  will  have  little  cause  to 
grumble,  and  will  be  better  off  than  many 
who  are  rushing  to  the  Klondyke  district  in 
search  of  the  yellow  metal  we  are  so  prone  to 
fall  down  and  worship.  The  farmer's  life  is 
not  always  a  happy  one,  particularly  when 
prices  are  low  or  crops  are  poor,  but  many  of 
the  men  now  on  the  way  or  about  to  start  for 
the  icy  regions  of  the  North,  in  quest  of  gold, 
will  before  another  year  rolls  around  be  sigh- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  be  back  in  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  and  would  be  willing  to 
take  chances  on  the  poorest  farm  in  the  State. 
But,  to  return  to  the  wheat  market,  the  de- 
pression in  speculative  values  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  proved  very  temporary,  there  be- 
ing a  recovery  of  3©4c  on  Saturday,  followed 
by  a  further  improvement  Monday  in  Call 
Board  prices,  with  market  for  spot  wheat  cor- 
respondingly strong.  Dec.  wheat  on  Monday 
touched  $1.44J-g  and  closed  at  $1.43%.  •  May 
sold  up  to  11.40%  and  closed  at  #1.4434.  In  the 
sample  market  No.  1  shipping  was  not  obtain- 
able in  noteworthy  quantity  under  $1.42%, 
alongside,  and  for  some  very  select  milling 
$1.50  was  asked.  Tuesday  the  market  con- 
tinued strong,  options  closing  a  little  higher 
than  on  previous  day.  There  was  a  decline 
Wednesday  of  a  cent  or  more  in  Chicago,  and 
Liverpool  futures  were  about  a  penny  off. 
There  was  a  break  here  in  Call  Board  prices 
of  3(H)4e.  Spot  market  showed  less  activity, 
with  values  quotably  lower  about  2%o  from 
extreme  of  previous  day. 

California  Milling  $1  45   @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  ft  1  42J4 

Oregon  Valley   I  40  @  — 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35   @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  h0   @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  |1.87%@1.44%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  tl.39%@1.4ri%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.43%@ 
1.40%  ;  May,  1898,  at  fl.45@1.41%. 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  tending 
in  favor  of  the  selling  and  producing  inter- 
ests most  of  the  time  since  last  review. 


COBB    &  HESSEL/V\EYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        =        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUG/\R  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


BRAY'S  SO  INS  &  CO., 
Grain  Commission  Merchants. 

(Members  of  the  S.  P.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges.) 
C   L  A\  V    STREET,        -         -         -        SAN    FRA^ISCO,  CfVL. 
Send  I  s  Average  Samples  of  Your  Grain  ami  We  Will  Inform  You 
What  It  Will  Bring. 


Choice  Barley  a  Specialty.: 


There  was  a  good  shipping  demand  for  Brew- 
ing barley  and  No.  1  to  choice  Chevalier. 
Nearly  7000  tons  of  barley  have  cleared  from 
this  port  for  Europe  during  the  past  week. 
Heavier  quantities  are  expected  to  follow  at 
an  early  day.  Feed  descriptions  were  in  fair 
request,  mostly  on  local  account.  The  mar- 
ket was  tirm,  particularly  for  choice  to  select 
of  both  Brewing  and  Feed  descriptions,  with 
no  excessive  offerings  of  these  sorts.  Call 
Board  sales  of  barley  were  at  an  advance  on 
figures  of  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   82V4®  my, 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  @ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97(4(3)1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  2   80  @1  OS 

CALL  BOAKI)  PRICES, 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  77%@84%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  closed  at  SOc  asked, 
78%c  bid. 

Oats. 

No  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
general  condition  or  in  quotable  values  of  the 
oat  market  during  the  past  week.  The  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  with  transfers  not  numerous, 
neither  are  they  heavy,  either  singly  or  in 
the  aggregate,  and  are  at  generally  un- 
changed rates.  Present  offerings  of  both  old 
and  new  oats  are  almost  wholly  common  to 
medium  qualities.  The  absence  of  high-grade 
stock  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  ex- 
isting indifference  of  buyers.  New  oats  of 
choice  to  select  quality  are  expected  on  mar- 
ket in  the  near  future. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22tf@1  27/, 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  07VJ@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97^(81  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07^@1  15 

Milling  1  10  ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian   92!4@  07% 

Red   95   @1  15 

Corn. 

Large  White  is  in  fair  supply,  and  is  the 
only  description  which  is  obtainable  at  present 
in  anytning  like  wholesale  quantity.  Values 
for  this  variety  are  steady.  Eastern  Large 
Yellow  is  in  limited  stock,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically none  of  the  home  product  offering. 
Small  Yellow  is  in  very  scanty  stock,  and 
quotations  are  in  consequence  little  more  than 
nominal. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @1  00 

Large  Yellow  1  05   @1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  25   @1  30 

figyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  tending 
against  buyers,  with  offerings  reported  gen- 
erally light,  both  here  and  at  interior  points. 

Good  to  choice,  new   95   ffil  05 

Buckwheat. 

Demand  and  supplies  are  both  of  light 
volume.  To  purchase  freely,  however,  full 
current  figures  or  more  would  have  to  be 
paid. 

Good  to  choice  1  no  @1  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
reviews  the  Eastern  bean  market  as  follows, 
prices  quoted  therein  being  per  dO-lb  bushel : 

Exporters  have  continued  to  operate  quite  freely 
in  Marrow  beans  and  prices  have  made  a  further 
advance  of  2Wc,  the  market  closing  tirm  ill  the 
quotation.     Some  business  was  done  in  choice  I 
stock  at  $i.i"l4c:  later  11.20  was  obtained  for  con-  I 
siderablo  lots,  shippers'  terms,  and  none  of  the  I 

best  marks  can  now  be  bought  for  less,  in  some  | 

cases  receivers  ask  more,  but  have  made  no  sales  j 
at  a  higher  ngure.    The  strength  of  the  position 
is  wholly  in  Hie  export  demand,  as  I  In:  quantity  of  I 

stock  required  for  home  use  is  small  as  compared  I 
with  the  offerings.    If  shippers  keen  Imyiiig  on  j 
anythina  like  as  liberal  a  scale  as  for  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  it  is  quite  probable  that  values 
Will  further  improve.    Medium  are  in  very  light  I 
supply  and  show  a  tinner  tone,  though  it  has  been 
difficult  to  work  prioes  up ;  general  sales  of  best  ! 
quality  at  87^c,  but  some  lots  are  held  at  '.'lie.  I 
Pea  aie  not  over  plenty  and  rule  steady  at  B6c 
Red  Kidney  eased  oft  a  little  early  in  the  week  | 
under  some  competition  to  secure  the  export  or-  i 
ders,  but  after  350  bbls.   were  sold  at  $1.75  a  ' 
stronger  feeling  developed  and  there  have  since 
been  a  few  sales  at  $1.771/,.   Only  a  lew  White  i 
Kidney  are  moving  at  present.    Yellow  Kye  con-  i 
tlffiue  to  drag    A  lot  of  50(1  bags  Black  Turtle 
Soup  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz;  the  domestic  stock  j 
is  exhausted.    Lima  dull  at  $1  20.    Green  peas  ad- 
vanced early  in  the  week  under  very  light  offer- 
ings; later  I  he  uuwillingne  ,s  of  shippers  to  follow  ] 
the  rise  has  forced  a  slignt  decline  in  the  West, 
which  in  turn  has  made  a  littleeasierfeeling  here,  j 
The  local  market  has  exhibited  more  lifo  i 
and  more  firmness.    Prospects  are  favorable  ' 


for  better  average  values  the  current  season 
than  prevailed  the  past  season.  The  inquiry 
was  not  only  for  shipment,  but  also  on  local 
speculative  account.  Bayos  recorded  the 
most  improvement.  There  are  very  few  of 
these  now  offeriug  here  from  first  hands. 
Pinks  came  next  on  the  list  in  point  of  atten- 
tion and  improvement.  Low-priced  white 
varieties  received  considerable  attention, 
largely  on  speculative  account.  The  tendency 
of  values  throughout  was  in  favor  of  the  sell- 
ing interest. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   I  15  ®l  80 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  30 

Lady  Washington   1  10  @1  25 

Butter,  small   1  15   @1  25 

Butter,  large   —  ®  — 

Pinks   1  40   ®l  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice    2  25   ®2  50 

Reds   l  15  @1  30 

Red  Kidneys     —  ®  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice    1  50   @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65   @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75   ®  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   '»2  25 

Bried  Peas. 

This  market  is  without  new  feature.  In 
the  absence  of  transfers  or  offerings,  former 
quotations  are  continued. 

Green  Peas,  California  SI  50  ®l  75 

Niles  Peas   I  25   @1  50 

Hops. 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  review  of  the  hop 
market : 

Very  full  reports  have  come  to  us  this  week  re- 
garding the  general  crop  prospects  of  the  country, 
and  from  these  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions in  this  State  have  improved  somewhat. 
There  are  a  good  many  lice  iu  a  few  sections,  but 
ttiey  do  not  seem  to  be  spreading,  and  there  is  ap- 
parently less  fear  of  serious  damage.  The 
weather  of  late  has  been  better,  and  growers  have 
given  the  yards  attention  so  that  the  vine  is  corn- 
in?  along  in  good  shape.  The  crop  will  undoubt- 
edly be  less  than  last  year,  but  how  much  cannot 
be  known  as  yet.  The  situation  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  about  as  reported  a  week  ago.  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  the  summer  rains  have  continued 
rather  too  long  for  the  best  interests  of  the  crop, 
and  there  are  some  reports  of  lice,  but  the  vine  had 
made  a  heavy  growth  and  the  outlook  is  not  very 
unfavorable.  Reports  from  England  and  Germany 
are  not  good.  The  attack  of  vermin  is  severe,  and 
it  is  very  uncertain  what  the  crop  will  be.  Busi- 
n'  ss  on  the  local  market  has  not  improved  much. 
Comparatively  little  stock  is  offering,  but  brewers 
have  very  few  urgent  needs,  and  other  buyers  are 
awaiting  the  developments  of  the  crop.  Prices 
are  fairly  steady,  though  quotations  represent 
holders'  views  more  than  actual  selling  rates. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  very  quiet. 
There  are  few  hops  arriving  from  any  quarter, 
and  there  is  no  outward  movement  of  conse- 
quence at  present.  Values  remain  nominally 
in  same  position  as  last  noted.  New  hops  will 
be  arriving  in  wholesale  quantity  in  about 
thirty  days,  and  a  renewal  of  activity  will 
likely  be  experienced  about  the  same  time. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

A  generally  healthy  tone  prevails  in  the 
wool  market,  with  a  fair  inquiry.  Business 
is  hardly  so  active,  however,  as  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago.  Most  of  the  local  operators 
who  had  been  purchasing  freely  have  about 
all  the  stocks  they  can  conveniently  carry, 
aud  this  has  compelled  them  to  abstain  from 
buying  to  any  noteworthy  extent  the  past 
week  or  two.  Other  operators  have  begun  to 
take  hold,  however,  including  scourers,  the 
latter  purchasing  heavy  and  defective  wools, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  wholly  neg- 
lected. The  prospect  is  that  there  will  bo  a 
steady  demand  until  the  clip  is  disposed  of, 
but  no  material  advance  over  present  prices 
is  looked  for. 

SPUING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  II  ®16 

Northern  California,  free  1 1  <ai3 

Northern  defective   9  ®ll 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  ®n 

San  Joaquin,  12  months    7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®13 

Oregon  Valley   12  (8513 

Oregon,  Eastern   9  @12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  ®ll 

Lamb's  defective   6V4®  7V4 

Bay  and  Straw. 
There  has  been  further  hardening  In  values 
for  hay,  with  good  demand.  All  offerings  of 
desirable  quality  met  as  a  rule  with  prompt 
custom  at  full  current  rates.  It  appears  to  be 
clearly  established  that  this  year's  yield  of 
hay  in  the  district  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco will  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
quantity  produced  the  past  season. 

Wheat  10  00®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@13  00 

Oat   9  00@12  00 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 
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Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting   6  00®  6  50 

Alfalfa.  2nd  cutting   7  00®  7  50 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   35®  50 

M  ill  stuffs. 

Firmness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  market 
for  nearly  all  descriptions  of  millstuffs.  Espe- 
cially was  the  tendency  against  buyers  on 
Rolled  Barley  and  Middlings. 

Uran.  •  ton  H  50®  15  50 

Middlings  17  O0@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50@19  00 

Cornmeal  24  00&2I  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

Small  quantities  of  new  crop  Mustard  Seed 
have  come  forward,  but  no  transfers  of  im- 
portance have  yet  been  reported.  With  a 
light  crop,  indications  are  that  prices  will 
rule  materially  higher  than  last  season,  al- 
though much  will  depend  on  the  outside  de- 
mand and  prices  existing  in  other  centers. 
Flaxseed  is  ruling  quiet  at  former  range  of 
values.     In  other  seeds  there  is  not  much  do- 

ing'  Percll. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  S  S0@8  76 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape.   -2Hm\ 

Hemp  3M@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

■  tags  and  Itagging. 
Grain  Bags  are  being  held  a  little  firmer 
than  last  quoted,  with  a  fair  amount  of  trad- 
ing, but  business  will  be  apt  to  be  light  dur- 
ing balance  of  the  year,  the  season  being  now 
well  advanced.  Prices  are  not  likely  to  rule 
lower,  materially,  as  the  duty  now  imposed 
on  bags  will  make  it  profitable  for  holders  to 
carry  into  1806  rather  than  sell  at  low  rates. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  32x36,  spot   5Mf<* 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  Z%  lb  25  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4   @  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4®  6tf 

Hides,  Felts  and  Tallow. 

The  improved  figures  last  quoted  for  Hides 
remain  in  force,  the  market  presenting  a 
rather  firm  tone.  Pelts  are  meeting  with 
fair  custom  at  former  figures.  Tallow  is  in 
moderate  request,  values  remaining  as  last 
noted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  reiied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  ®  9      —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  8H@—  7H@— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          7^®—  6*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  8  @—  7  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7*®—  6Vi<3- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7   @—      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7  @—      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   8  @-      7  @— 

Dry  Hides  14   @—     11  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.    —  @11     —  @9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  (£50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Klk  Hides   8  @— 

Tallow,  good  quality  2V4®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins  5  ®— 

Honey. 

Some  shipments  are  being  made  to  the  East 
direct  from  producing  points.  Business  in  this 
center  is  rather  light  at  present.  A  ship 
clearing  the  past  week  for  England,  however, 
took  180  cases.  Quotations  remain  as  last 
noted,  but  the  market  is  not  firm  at  these 
figures. 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4  @6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4(4®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34@  4 

Dark  Tule   2*@— 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  pre- 
vious rates.  More  than  is  offering  could  be 
conveniently  placed. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  25  @36 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  moderate  supply  and  sold  at 
generally  unchanged  figures,  the  market  be- 
ing tolerably  firm  for  best  qualities.  Values 


for  Mutton  were  fully  as  well  sustained  as 
during  previous  week.  Hogs  were  in  in- 
creased supply  and  market  was  rather  weak. 
Following  are  wholesale  rates  : 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   5H®— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  4* 

Mutton— ewes,  5® 5!*c;  wethers  5S4®  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3sa®  3^ 

Hogs,  small   SH® 

Hogs,  large  hard   3^®  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4@  Mf 

Veal,  small,  <p  lb   7   fffl  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   6(4®  7 

Poultry. 

Immediately  following  last  review,  the  mar- 
ket for  Poultry  showed  more  firmness,  par- 
ticularly for  full-grown  Chickens  in  prime 
condition.  The  improvement  in  the  market 
was  mainly  due  to  detention  of  Eastern  poul- 
try en  route.  Since  Monday  the  market  has 
again  shown  weakness,  with  large  arrivals  of 
Eastern.  Three  carloads  of  Eastern  arrived 
inside  three  days,  and  two  more  cars  of  East- 
ern were  reported  near  at  hand. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50(2  I  B0 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00<&5  50 

Fryers  3  50®  4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00® 3  50 

Broilers,  small  I  50@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  f  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  *  pair   75®  I  00 

Goslings,  $  pair   75@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®1  25 

Butter. 

Values  for  best  qualities  of  fresh  have  been 
hardening,  particularly  for  choice  to  select 
creamery,  although  some  of  the  dairy  product 
had  been  commanding  proportionately  firm 
figures.  Owing  to  the  feed  being  dry  and  the 
cows  in  rather  poor  condition  in  the  middle 
and  southern  counties,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  butter  from  these  sections  is  at  present 
of  fine  or  desirable  quality.  Most  of  the  but- 
ter now  arriving,  especially  high-grade  stock, 
is  from  the  Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and  Mendo- 
cino section. 
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Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   40®  90 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate                          1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Egg  Plant,  fi  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  *  lb   1®  1H 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  y  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Red,  ^  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   80®  90 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ¥  lb   2®  2H 

Peas,  Green,  ^  sack   —  ■  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  »  box   35®  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  T»  box   25®  40 

Rhubarb,  T?  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box   25®  40 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  Tfl  large  box  ...    40®  60 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  potatoes,  but 
of  other  than  strictly  choice  to  select,  stocks 
proved  more  than  ample  for  requirements. 
Common  qualities  continued  to  sell  at  a  low 
range  of  values,  while  for  especially  desirable 
table  potatoes,  such  as  fancy  Burbanks,  toler- 
ably good  figures  were  realized.  Sweets 
were  offering  a  little  more  freely  and  the 
tendency  on  them  was  to  easier  prices. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  H  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   35®  50 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Burbanks,  River    35®  50 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose.  River,  y  cental   40®  80 

River  Burbanks   40®  80 

River  Peerless   40'<»  80 

Salinas  Burbanks   90@l  15 

Sweet,  V  cental  1  50®<  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Creamery  extras,  ^  lb   21 

Creamery  firsts   20 

Creamery  seconds  19  @20 

Dairy  select  19  @20 

Dairy  seconds  14  k  16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ® — 

Mixed  store  11H@12(4 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  ®17S4 

Pickled  roll  16  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  ®14 

Cheese. 

This  market  remains  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  at  date  of  former  review.  Supplies 
are  fairly  liberal  and  ahead  of  immediate  re- 
quirements. Cheddars  of  California  make 
are  now  on  the  market  in  quotable  quantity, 
and  flats  from  the  East  are  being  landed  here 
quite  freely. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7tf®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  7H 

California,  fair  to  good   6tf@  7 

California  Cheddar   9H®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   7(4®  9 

Eggs. 

The  market  was  not  heavily  burdened  with 
strictly  choice  to  select,  and  such  sold  to  fair 
advantage,  but  of  ordinary  qualities  there 
were  much  heavier  stocks  than  could  be 
placed,  even  at  comparatively  low  figures. 
Most  buyers  in  search  of  cheap  eggs,  with 
quality  a  secondary  consideration,  took 
Eastern  seconds  rather  than  common  Cali- 
fornia, the  former  being  obtainable  at  gen- 
erally lower  figures.  Values  for  choice  to 
select  Eastern  ruled  steady,  both  here  and  at 
primary  points. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  17  ®18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12(4@14 

California,  common  to  fair  store  11  ®12 

Oregon,  prime  12  @13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12  @17 

Duck  eggs  14   @ — 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  was  moderately  firm.  There 
was  a  fair  shipping  demand  for  this  vegetable 
the  past  week,  principally  for  Australia 
Tomatoes  were  in  increased  stock  and  sold  at 
a  lower  range  than  last  quoted,  with  market 
weak  at  the  reduced  figures.  Corn,  Cucum- 
bers and  Squash  were  all  plentiful  and  cheap. 
The  tendency  of  prices  for  most  other  veg- 
etables in  season  was  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 

  1®  2« 

  2®  2(4 


Beans,  String,  ^  lb. 

Beans,  Lima,  1?  lb 
I  Beans,  Refuge,  Tfi  lb 
l  Beans,  Wax,  IS  rb 


/     We  handle  all  kinds  of  Dried  Fruits  at  highest  market  rates    Apricots  doing 

TiriflH  I  t'*"  better  to-day.  Also  6hlp  ub  Poultry  and  Beg*.  Tin:  Hide  market  is  firm 

LUltjU  1  higher.    We  are  also  dointr  a  large  (.rain  business. 

J     Get  our  market  quotations. 

\      MMi-caroni   This  week.  No.  2  size  box  Cnlon  Maccaroni:  p< 
Frilitl           J     <">dlish    New  pack:  genuine  Eastern  George's:  per  case  10(1 
11  till.).         I      Brooms    A  very  (rood,  B-Btrlnjt  Broom:  per  doz.  (In  any  qo.1 
\     starch    A  igo  (iloss  Starch  ;  market  advancing:  per  lb  


a  llt- 
i.  and 


per  box  *  .  ;:i 

100  lbs   .->..-.(> 

amity)  »5 

 05 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  remained  in 
most  essential  respects  very  much  the  same 
as  during  the  preceding  week.  Some  kinds 
ruled  a  little  lower  and  other  varieties  slightly 
firmer.  Taking  the  market  as  a  whole,  it 
perhaps  averaged  somewhat  more  favorable 
to  the  seller  and  producer  than  during  the 
preceding  week.  Apricots  were  in  less  ex- 
cessive receipt  than  last  noted,  and  market 
was  in  slightly  improved  condition,  with  pros- 
pects of  ruling  firmer  in  the  near  future. 
Peaches  sold  close  to  figures  previously 
quoted,  with  offerings  mostly  under  choice, 
and  the  market  for  common  qualities  devoid 
of  firmness.  Crawfords  of  select  quality 
commanded  from  special  custom  an  advance  on 
quotations.  Pears  were  in  increased  receipt, 
mostly  Bartletts,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  the  fruit  was  large  or  of  particularly 
desirable  quality.  Prices  realized  were,  con- 
sequently, rather  low.  Plums  were  in  fairly 
liberal  supply  as  compared  with  the  demand. 
Canners  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  much 
attention  to  this  fruit.  Green  Gages  and 
Washingtons  in  bulk  were  difficult  to  place  at 
over  $10  per  ton.  Nectarines  and  prunes  were 
in  light  stock,  with  the  inquiry  for  them  very 
limited.  Apples  went  at  generally  easy 
rales.  Strictly  select  Gravenstein  were 
scarce  and  were  salable  in  a  small  way  at  an 
advance  on  values  below  quoted.  Figs  failed 
to  command  very  firm  figures,  despite  the 
fact  that  offerings  of  this  fruit  were  light. 
Grapes  made  a  better  display  than  at  any 
previous  date  the  current  season,  Kose  of 
Peru  and  Muscat,  as  well  as  some  other  late 
varieties,  putting  in  an  appearance:  but  as  is 
customary  this  early  date  in  the  season,  there 
were  not  many  which  were  ripe  or  palatable. 
Watermelons  and  cantaloupes  ruled  lower, 
with  increased  supplies,  and  the  weather  un- 
favorable most  of  the  time  for  consumers  tak- 
ing hold  of  these  fruits.  Berries  in  season 
were  in  only  moderate  stock,  but  did  not,  as 
a  rule,  command  any  better  prices  than  had 
been  prevailing. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   — ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib  box   50®  75 

Apples.  Red  Aslrachan  50-tb  box   35®  HO 

Apples,  Gravenstein.  ¥  25-lb  box   nil®  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   20®  35 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  ton    6  00®  12  50 

Apricots,  Moorpark.  V  box   35<a  50 

Crabapples,  "f,  box   20®  36 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box    40® 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   25® 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box    40.4 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  V  crate   — ® 

Grapes,  Foutainebleau.  f.  box   25® 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  y  box   60ta 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  box   BOf 

Nectarines,  White.  1*  box   35(<i 

Nectarines,  Red,  V  box   Km 

Peaches,  wrapped,  V  box   40® 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  t*  box   25® 

Peaches,  clingstone,  V  ton  25  00® 30  00 

Peaches,  freestone,  V  ton  15  00®20  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ^  box    50®  75 

Pears,  Green,     box   25®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  ton  12  OOw  15  00 

Plums,  large,  a)  crate   25®  50 

Plums,  Egg.  y  ton  H>  i»k«  12  50 

Plums,  Washington.  V  ton   7  Utk..  1(1  00 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  %  ton   6  00®  7  50 

Prunes,  V  box   25<n  50 

Blackberries,  ~$  chest   1  50w  2  50 

Currants,  *  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  ft  lb   6®  8 

Gooseberries,  common,  V  lb    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ^lh. . .  —  ®  — 
Gooseberries,  English,  TP  lb   — @  — 


Raspberries,  y  chest  I  50®  I  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   3  50®.  5  00 

Strawberries,  largo,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  f  100   4  00®  12  00 

Cantaloupes,  ¥  crate   75®  1  50 

Nutmegs.  ¥  box   25®  50 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  the  report 
coming  through  by  mail : 

Crop  advices,  especially  from  this  State,  have 
continued  very  unfavorable  on  apples  and  wilh 
exporters  showing  increased  interest  the  market 
for  evaporated  apples  has  strengthened  somew  hat, 
and  at  the  close  prices  are  fractionally  higher. 
Prime  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  under  5c  for 
wire-dried,  and  wood-dried,  if  here,  would  doubt- 
less realize  518@514c.  Choice  are  not  in  much 
favor  and  not  salable  to  any  extent  much  above 
price  of  prime.  Fancy  held  at  5!^c,  in  instances 
higher,  but  receiving  little  attention.  Some  busi- 
ness has  been  dune  in  futures,  dealers  wanting 
October  delivery,  and  57B(a6c  has  been  paid,  with 
makers  asking  more  at  the  close.  Very  few  sun- 
dried  apples  left  and  market  largely  nominal. 
Canadian  quarters  won  d  command  KiO,  perhaps 
more,  but  So  is  top  for  other  offerings,  with  under 
grades  lower  in  proportion.  Chops  are  very  scarce. 
Holders  ask  J2.5H,  with  buyers  bidding  |ui  freely. 
Cores  and  skins  have  had  a  litue  more  attention 
and  have  advanced  to  $1.6u®  1.75,  with  largest  hold- 
ers not  offering  fruit  on  this  basis.  Old  small 
fruits  are  practically  cleaned  up  and  quotations 
almost  entirely  nominal.  The  scattering  lots  of 
new  raspberries  and  cherries  which  have  appeared 
are  held  at  extremely  high  figures.  California 
fruit,  particularly  prunes,  has  had  more  attention 
and  rules  very  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   7  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  •-."-,">  7 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  very  lively  market  has  been  experienced 
in  this  center  the  past  week,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  activity  if  there  had  been 
more  liberal  offerings  of  either  new  or  old  of 
desirable  qualities.  The  Yukon  and  Klondykc 
excitement  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
demand.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  have 
already  gone  north,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
rush  of  emigration  to  the  new  gold  regions, 
and  there  is  more  fruit  to  follow  in  the  same 
direction.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
last  Australian  steamer  took  about  57,000 
pounds.  There  has  also  been  some  movement 
eastward  in  carload  lots  from  interior  packing 
points,  mainly  of  Apricots.  In  fact,  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Figs  are  the  only  varieties  of  new 
crop  which  have  been  on  the  market  so  far 
this  season  in  quotable  quantity.  The  latter 
two  have  just  begun  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  wholesale  fashion.  The  season  for  early 
Apricots  will  soon  be  ended,  while  the  late 
ones  from  the  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
district  will  not  be  ready  for  market  before 
the  latter  part  of  August.  With  old  fruit 
tolerably  well  cleaned  up,  there  is  naturally 
not  much  chance  for  any  great  activity  at 
this  date,  but  supplies  will  soon  be  on  the 
increase.  The  Peach  season  has  already 
opened,  with  Nectarines,  Pears  and  Plums 
to  speedily  follow.  The  Apricot  market  is 
firm  at  B%@5%0  for  Royals  of  No.  1  quality, 
with  choice  to  select  held  higher.  Sales  were 
made  at  Vacaville  up  to  6c  on  Eastern  ac- 
count, but  only  strictly  fancy  can  be  depended 
on  to  command  latter  figure.  Peaches  of 
early  curing  have  been  selling  at  4%frfi5c 
At  interior  points,  and  5(i(j5^c  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery,  but  sales  have  not  included 
any  strictly  choice.  The  latter  will  command 
higher  figures.  It  is  too  early  for  high-grade 
Peaches  to  be  on  market.  Black  Figs  of  new 
crop  are  quotable  at  2%<f/<Ac  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  Some  transfers  have  been  made 
at  the  lower  figure.  Prunes  for  forward 
delivery  are  more  firmly  held,  with  active  in- 
quiry from  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
England.     It  is  doubtful  if    San  Joaquins 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


+  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

810  CALIFORNIA  8T.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest 


WANTED. 

A  position  by  an  experienced  Wine  Maker  and 
Vineyardlst:  10  years'  experience  wi'li  resistant 
vines  and  olives:  expert  at  clarification,  correction, 
blending  and  bottllne  wines,  also  with  arrested 
fermentations  In  hot  localities,  the  development  of 
color  and  tannin  in  wines:  a  rood  mechanic:  can 
set  and  run  all  modern  machinery:  strictly  temper- 
ate: best  of  references  furnished.  Address. 

WINE  HAKER,  this  Office. 


ch  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


July  31,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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could  now  be  purchased  for  October  delivery 
under  2:i4c  for  the  four  sizes.  Santa  Claras 
are  reported  held  at  8@3%c  for  the  four  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B>   5   &  5Y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy    

Apricots,  Moorpark   B/j®  8 

Apples,  in  boxes   4%@  bYi 

Nectarines,  White   —  @— 

Nectarines,  Red   —  @ — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   5  @  5^4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   —  @ — 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  @— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  (ap- 
pears, halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   —  (Si- 
Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   2  @  'iVt 

Prunes,  Silver    6  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   @  4i4 

Apples,  sliced   H  @  Z\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   8J4@  3L/« 

Pigs,  White   aH<S>  3* 

Plums,  unpitted   —  (a— 

Raisins, 

At  an  indignation  meeting  of  growers,  held 
the  past  week  in  the  Fresno  district,  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Cutting  Packing  Company  in 
quoting  unprofitably  low  figures  for  new-crop 
liaisins  was  discussed,  it  was  decided  that 
2y2c  in  the  sweat  box  should  be  the  minimum 
figure  for  the  season.  Whether  this  proves 
high  or  low  will  depend  on  the  percentage  of 
high  grade  and  low  grade  raisins.  A  carload 
was  sold  this  week  to  the  East  for  Oct.  ship- 
ment on  basis  of  2%c.  for  2-crown.  Most  pack- 
ers, however,  are  asking  more  money.  Sul- 
tanna  and  Seedless  Muscatel  are  offering  at 
lower  figures  than  have  been  lately  quoted. 
Advices  from  the  Fresno  vineyards  report  the 
grapes  more  or  less  speckled  and  spotted,  with 
prospects  of  the  season  opening  about  two 
weeks  sooner  than  usual,  unless  there  should 
be  fogs  and  cool  weather.  But  that  there 
will  be  no  fogs  or  cool  weather  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Debesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Itoxes,  London  layers,  20-B>  box   85«  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  lb  S%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  254®  — 

Sultanas  4'4@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3/,@  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  offering,  but  they  are  vir- 
tually out  of  season  and  are  not  sought  after. 
Lemon  market  was  better  supplied  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  and  prices  were  on  a 
little  lower  plane.  Limes  were  offering  more 
freely  and  at  easier  rates  than  last  quoted. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice, $  box.  2  50@  

Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  fybox...  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   ®  

Cal.  Valencias   1  50®  3  00 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  V  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f>  box   2  75®  3  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  50®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  l  00 

Nuts. 

Nothing  of  consequence  is  reported  doing  at 
present  in  this  line.  Almonds  are  virtually 
out  of  stock.  Soft-shell  for  forward  delivery 
are  quoted  at  8%@9c.  Walnuts  are  still  in 
liberal  supply.  Peanuts  are  jobbing  at  un- 
changed rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8>4@  9'/s 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4!>4@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2H@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8^4® — 

Walnuts  Wbite,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


A  Qiant  Umbrella. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  July  26.— Auction  sales  of  the  Earl 
Fruit  Company  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.55® 
I  80  ?  box.  Plums— Eureka,  13.50  f.  half-crate 
Prunes— Tragedy,  !HJc®*1.10  V  half-crate.  Peaches 
— Crawfords,  *l .00®  1 .20  V  box.  Grapes— Fontain- 
bleau,  90c@1.35  V  half-crate. 

CHICAGO,  July  27.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Pears— Bartletts,  J1.15(ail.80  per 
box.  Plums— Eureka,  J3.2.i®3.30  per  half  crate; 
Yellow  Egg,  90c@$l.l5.  Grapes— Foutainbleaus, 
tl  OOfiDl.10  per  half  crate.  Peaches— Crawford, $1. 10 
(a  1.25  per  box;  Foster,  $1  15®  1.25.  Eight  cars  sold 
to-day. 

New  York.  July  27  —  Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Plums— Gold,  $2  80;  Burbanks, 
$1.90:  Quackenbos,  $1.25;  Egg,  90c®$l.20;  R.  Sar- 
geant,  85c.  fears— Bartletts,  $1.50® 2  per  box  and 
V50@91  per  half  box.  Peaches— Foster,  $1.20® 2  :«J; 
Beckers,  $1.60®  1.90;  Orange  Clings,  $1  25®  1.55;  E. 
Crawford,  $1®1.45;  St.  Johns,  $l.*5;  Strawberry, 
$105@1.15.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1®1.15;  German, 
$1.10;  Gros,  $1.  Grapes— Foutainbleaus,  95c  small 
crates. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  July  28.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady;  evaporated  apples,  prime  wire-tray,  5c  ~? 
pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  5^c;  fancy,  6c.  Prunes, 
3(a7!*c  V  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots- 
Royal,  8®9c;  Moorpark,  12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled. 
6®8c;  peeled,  ll®!4c  ~t  pound. 


The  Department  of  Concessions  of 
the  Omaha  Transmississippi  Exposi- 
tion of  1898  has  received  an  applica- 
tion for  space  for  the  erection  of  a 
mechanical  device.  It  resembles  the 
framework  of  a  gigantic  umbrella.  The 
part  corresponding  to  the  stick  of  the 
umbrella  is  an  immense  cylinder,  30 
feet  in  diameter,  constructed  of  steel 
plates,  firmly  riveted,  making  a  "stand- 
pipe"  which  rears  its  head  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  At  the 
extreme  top  of  this  cylinder  are  fast- 
ened twelve  long  arms  resembling  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.  These  are  steel 
trusses,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  of  these 
ribs  is  suspended  a  car  for  carry- 
ing passengers,  each  car  having  a  ca- 
pacity for  twenty  persons. 

These  monster  ribs  are  raised  by  hy- 
draulic power,  acting  by  means  of  steel 
cables  operating  through  the  cylinder, 
aided  by  a  mechanism  greatly  resem- 
bling that  portion  of  an  umbrella  which 
comes  into  action  when  the  umbrella  is 
opened.  By  means  of  this  mechanism 
the  gigantic  arms  are  raised  until  they 
are  horizontal,  the  cars  in  the  mean- 
time being  carried  outwards  and  up- 
wards until  they  reach  a  point  250  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the 
huge  circle  formed  by  the  suspended 
cars  being  also  250  feet.  When  the 
highest  point  has  been  reached  another 
mechanism  comes  into  play,  and  the 
suspended  cars  are  swung  slowly 
around  in  a  circle,  after  which  they  are 
lowered  to  the  ground.  The  sides  of 
the  cars  are  of  glass,  so  that  the  pas- 
sengers may  secure  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 


New  Things  in  Paper. 


Woven  paper  is  a  new  article  in- 
vented by  W.  A.  Maurain,  a  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  manufacturer,  which  is 
designed  as  an  improved  kind  of  lining 
for  carpets.  A  novel  description  of 
loom  is  employed  in  its  production,  and 
into  this  loom  strips  of  paper  a  yard 
long  are  fed  automatically  through  a 
tubular  guide,  which  folds  them  length- 
wise. These  strips  form  a  firm  yet 
elastic  weft  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  and  securely  bound  by  warp 
threads. 

A  new  kind  of  paper  is  being  made 
of  the  fiber  of  sugar  cane  in  the  mill  of 
Cunningham  &  Miller  at  Sugarland, 
Texas.  The  paper  turned  out  is  first- 
class  hardware  paper,  and  Col.  Cun- 
ningham says  that  anything  from 
butchers'  stock  to  fine  writing  papers 
can  be  made  at  his  mill.  About  fifty 
men  are  employed  in  the  new  enter- 
prise, and  the  megasse,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  a  nuisance  to  the  sugar 
planters  and  used  for  fuel,  will  be  made 
to  be  a  source  of  profit. 


Cablegrams  announce  that  the 
French  customs  officers  had  been  mak- 
ing successful  experiments  with  Roent- 
gen rays  for  the  examination  of  trunks 
and  the  discovery  of  contraband  arti- 
cles. Cigars  in  a  closed  box  are  easily 
counted,  it  is  said;  the  springs  of  an 
armchair  plainly  seen,  as  well  as  the 
contents  of  a  carefully  sealed  package. 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  new  instru- 
ment it  cannot  yet  be  used  at  small 
stations,  or  by  the  octroi  offiers  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  but  experiments  have 
been  made  at  the  Gare  du  Nord. 


Electricity  reports  Harry  L.  Rood, 
electrician  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  j 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company, 
through  whom  4000  volts  of  electricity 
passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  convales- 
cent. Rood  is  the  only  living  man  in 
the  world  who  has  had  4000  volts  of 
electricity  pass  through  him.  Two 
boles  were  burned  in  his  back  by  the 
current,  and  one  rib  and  part  of  a  lung 
can  be  seen.  His  case  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived communications  asking  for  facts 
from  several  scientists. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


How's  This  ? 

Wc  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  lightest  balloon  that  has  ever 
been  built  for  continual  use  weighs  a 
little  over  sixty  pounds  complete.  Of 
this  nine  pounds  is  the  weight  of  the 
netting,  and  seven  that  of  the  basket. 
This  balloon  is  built  to  hold  4000  feet  of 
hydrogen  gas  on  the  estimate  that  1000 
feet  of  gas  will  lift  sixty  pounds,  al- 
though theoretically  it  will  lift  seventy 
pounds. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  13,  1897. 

586,375  — Door  Opener— D.  B.  Akard,  S.  F. 
586,328.— Voting    Machine-C.     L.  Bancroft, 

Browns,  Nev. 
586,417.— Cam— G.  W.  Borrowe,  Bodie,  Cal. 

586.475.  — Bottle — P.  A.  Campbell,  Pollasky,  Cal. 

586.476.  — Box  COUCH— R.  G.  Coates,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
586,284.— Necktie-C.  W.  T.  Davies,  S.  F. 
586.484.— Sack  Holder— F.  H.  Gilbert,  Ridgefleld, 

Wash. 

586,176.— Universal  Joint— H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 
586,179  —Metal   Pipe— C.   S.  Hamlin,   Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

586,18(1.— Metal  Flume— C.  S.  Hamlin,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

586,311.— Concentrator— J.  Jacobs,  Henley,  Cal. 

586.442.  — Jointer  for  Saws— G.  W.  Kunze,  Bry- 
ant, Wash. 

586.443.  — Motor— C.  P.  Lablatt,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
586,139.— Glove— G.  A.  Moss,  S.  F. 

586,390  —Propelling  Ships — J.  B.  Pinchard,  S.  F. 
586,398  — Water    Regulator— J.  B.    Runk,  La- 
mesa,  Cal. 

586,369.— Parcel  Carrier,  etc.— J.  Sauze,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
586,292.  —  Sewing    Machine   Ripper  —  Scott  & 

Spink,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
586,372. — Insulator— H.  W.  Steinberg.  Jr  ,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
27,361.— Design  for  Shoe  Tip— H.  Waters,  Bis- 

bee,  A.  T. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dew  ey  &  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Wire  Fencing.  — Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


l^SEND  for  Estimates 

On  all  Surveys  Subdivisions,  Roads.  Maps.  Irriga- 
tion, Ete.  Reference  and  Terms  to  Suit.  Strictly 
Confidential.  D.  A.  JONES.  Licensed  Land  Surveyor, 
111!^  Webster  St..  San  Francisco. 


WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 


STORE    YOUR    GR/\IIN  AT 

Qrangers'  Warehouse, 

PORT  COSTA. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ig  testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


HEALDS 


34  l*ost  Street,       -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing,  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches,  Telegra- 
phy, Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
Surveying,  Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  prac- 
tical in  every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  16,000 
graduates  who  are  now  successfully  applying 
their  knowledge.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
Ladies  admitted  to  all  Departments.  Pupils  re- 
ceive individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers. 
Moderate  charges.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Col- 
lege Journal. 


From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Rail- 
way Age  it  appears  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1897  only  622  miles 
of  new  track  were  laid  upon  fifty-five 
lines  in  twenty-three  of  the  forty-nine 
States  and  Territories.  This  is  166 
miles  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  1896,  10  miles  less  than  in  that 
of  1895,  and  about  100  miles  more  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1894.  The  number 
of  States  in  which  track  has  gone  down 
is  less  than  in  any  previous  year  for 
two  decades,  and  the  number  of  lines 
is  also  less  than  in  any  of  those  years 
except  1894.  In  twenty-six  of  the 
States  and  Territories  no  new  railroad 
construction  has  been  done  thus  far 
this  year.  A  number  of  these,  how- 
ever, will  no  doubt  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord for  the  entire  year.  Construction 
is  in  progress  on  many  lines  upon  which 
track  laying  has  not  yet  begun,  and  if 
the  financial  situation  continues  to  im- 
prove it  is  possible  that  1897  may  show 
more  track  laid  than  aDy  of  the  three 
preceding  years. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  lOO  ft.,  $1 .50. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing, Tin  Caps  and  Nails — complete.  Per  square 
of  lOO  ft.,  W3.O0. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating— the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30e;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  35c. 

Specify  W.  &  P.     Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


-^1 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  Hie  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON . 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

T«t  n^lfi  IflblljSfnF 

BY  GUSTAV  KI9RN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tun  Dkwby  Pithlishing  Co.,  or  ltB 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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California's  44^  Annua^  S^e  Fa'r 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


TWO  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  KXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  represeDtatiou  of  the  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

thk  exhibit  of  products  from  lands  offered  tor  sale, glyes  both  sellers aad bujere  m  »* 

ceotable  opportunity  to  meet. 

'  THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPAHTM  KNT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods in  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  Instructors  from  some  of  the 


leading  creameries  iu  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  In  this  growing  industry 
ELECTRIC  POWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

(IRANI)  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  he  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  tHllroriiln 
Ex  posit  1011  I:  1 

THE  RACINC  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amus°meut.  and  usually  at- 
tracts a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  sa\  exhibit  vour  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  publlcon 
neutral  ground  and  protit  by  advertising  iu  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  1u 
vast  numbers  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  giveu  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  on  all  their  lines. 

Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information.    Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE-GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE   DIPPER   AND  SPREADER 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal, 

Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 

PATENTED    MAY    I  :i.  1890. 

FOR  GRADING  GREEN  AND  DRIED  PRUNES,  [ 
APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  ETC. 

IT  HAS  BECOME 

 THE  

STANDARD 

GRADER 

 OF  

CALIFORNIA. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Testi- 
monials. 


rSSSX'  W.  C.  HAMILTON, 


MANUFACTURER 
and  PATENTEE, 

SK«>  N.  KIKST  STREET,  BAH  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


V 


THEERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Addreos  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO. 


Quincy,  111..  U.  S.  A 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Tliis  machine  should  be  well  consider' d 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  \->  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported « ith  a  hardwoo  l  frame  on  the  Dot* 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  lor 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  Nu  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

BBTAIHLISIfBD  18€7. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1K!M>- !*!>"»     ,i  »iln*c  |uUrtiU  peudiuK.i 

This  uiui  h  1  in-  onuliiiifs  tlx-  processes  «>r  LYE  DIPPING  anil  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  :i  GRADER  aud  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
restllffl  Obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  marc  than  du  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfeel  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  einlorsrim-ril  .-t  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  ihe  State. 

S«n<l  for  I  Hi*  7  Catalogue.    AIho  1 1  eadi|  nart  ern  for  all  kind*  of  Frull  Driers'  Supplier*. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY.  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Le  Quesne  Fruit  Grader. 

Patent  for  Improvement, 
June  8, 1897. 


+  +  +  +  SEND  FOR    DB3CBIPTIVK  GIRCULAR  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

so^^oKai^      c.  ANDERSON, 


458  \\.  SANTA  CLARA  ST.. 


I'.  O.  H!>.\  !lTO. 


BAM  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  '^1  * 


T3-  Taylor's  Sons, 

 ORIGINAL  MAM  FACTURBR6  OF  

-  FRUIT  PAPER.*- 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  iu  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


P.  &  B.  Holding  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing;  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating:  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making:  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring:  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building:  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  HUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


V*  and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  X 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1897;'  r, '   „,  ^ 

 %  v.,   

> 

TWENTY  -SEVKNTH  VE.1K. 

Office,  XV]  Market  Street. 

 V*fr  \s  

 x.  ^  ■ 

Garni 


Aren't  they  beauties  !  We  ria^T  at  last  turned 
away  from  the  various  developments  of  obesity  se- 


RED   PYLE   GAME  COCK. 

cured  by  generations  of  breeding  for  the  oven,  and 
view  at  a  glance  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the 
breeder  in  the  direction  of  agility,  prowess  and 
strength.  We  have  here  the  athletes  of  the  chicken 
world — as  different  from  their  grosser  brethren  as  a 
Greek  god  is  from  the  fat  man  of  the  museum.  Notice 
the  conscious  air  of  loftiness  and  superiority  which 
marks  their  pose.  One  would  think  as  little  of  the 
hatchet's  edge  or  of  the  basting  spoon  in  looking 
upon  them  as  he  would  of  claiming  equality  with  the 
hotel  clerk.  They  are  of  other  clay:  born  and  bred 
to  command,  or  to  know  the  reason  why. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  it 
might  be  as  truly  said,  perhaps,  that  all  the  world 
loves  a  fighting  rooster,  for  call  the  roll  of  the  game 
breeds  and  the  names  suggest  all  the  races  of  men. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Mr.  Howard  in  his  bul- 
letin for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  holds  that 
the  game  fowl  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  varie- 
ties of  domestic  poultry.  Its  origin  and  history  are 
seemingly  linked  with  all  topics  concerning  poultry 
and  its  origin.  Mr.  Howard  enumer- 
ates the  following  game  breeds:  Black- 
breasted  Red,  Brown  Red,  Golden 
Duckwing,  Silver  Duckwing,  Red 
Pyle,  White,  Black,  and  Birchen 
Games  ;  the  same  varieties  for  Game 
Bantams  ;  Cornish  and  White  Indian 
Games;  Malays  and  Black  Sumatra 


Games.  Each  of  these  has  destructive  appearance, 
and  the  engravings  on  this  page  show  the  most  im- 
portant of  them. 

We  cannot  write  of  their  game  qualities.  Ordi- 
nary English  fails  to  express  that;  nothing  but  the 
language  of  the  pit  (we  mean  the  game  pit)  can 
adequately  voice  their  points.  We  can  but  measure 
them  in  their  lower  walks,  for  it  is  a  feature  of  their 
greatness  to  be  condescending  and  useful  to  man — if 
we  can  believe  those  who  associate  with  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes — the  Pit  Game  and 
Exhibition  Game— in  the  Game  family,  perhaps 
three,  which  are  as  vastly  different  in  character,  as 
though  of  other  families.  The  Pit  Game  is  not  rec- 
oned  in  the  standard  varieties  of  poultry,  yet  for 
practical  and  profitable  poultry  keeping  it  surpasses 
the  more  pretentious  Exhibition  Game. 

For  the  farm  and  general  purposes  the  Pit  Game 
has  always  been  considered  a  practical  and  profitable 
fowl.  It  is  hardy,  matures  early,  a  good  layer,  and 
fine  for  table  purposes.  Its  flesh  is  considered  of 
exceptional  value  for  eating,  being  fine-grained,  ten- 


MALAY   GAME  COCK. 


de\ai*d  sweet.  The  hens  are  splendid  sitters  and 
careful  mothers. 

The  Exhibition  Games  are,  as  a  class,  splendid 
layers  and  excellent  table  fowls,  their  meat  being 


SILVER    DUCKWING   GAME  COCKEREL. 

fine-grained,  tender  and  juicy.  They  are  splendid 
sitters  and  mothers.  Their  tall,  commanding  and 
striking  figures  are  decided  contrasts  to  those  of 
other  poultry,  and  afford  a  diversion  to  admirers  of 
fine  poultry. 

The  Black-breasted  Red  Game  is  an  excellent 
table  fowl  and  a  moderate  layer  of  medium-sized  eggs 
of  rich  flavor.  The  chicks  require  much  care,  as 
their  constitutions  are  weakened  from  too  close 
breeding  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Malays  are  large  and  hardy,  and  are  used  for 
crossing  with  other  breeds  to  infuse  vigor  and  size. 
In  disposition  they  are  reputed  to  be  very  savage, 
and  in  battle  literally  tear  their  opponenss  to  pieces. 

A  dispatch  from  Ventura,  of  Monday  this  week, 
declares  that  there  is  a  boom  on  there  in  lima  and 
white  beans,  10,000  sacks  having  changed  hands  since 
July  30th.  On  the  2nd  inst.  Arrnsby  &  Co.  took 
40,000  sacks  of  the  old  crop.  Limas  are  cleared 
out  and  the  local  price  has  advanced  10  cents 
per  hundred. 

The  Santa  Rosa  growers  have  fixed  $25  per 
ton  as  the  price  they  should  receive  for  prunes 
and  cling  peaches,  and  $15  per  ton  for  pears 
and  freestone  peaches. 


CORNISH    INDIAN    GAME  HEN. 


HAIR    OP    WHITE    INDIAN  GAMES. 


PAIR    OP   RED   PYLE  GAMES. 
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TWO   DOLLARS   PER   YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

Advertising  rate*  made  known  on  application. 

Anv  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  suoject  to  the  Rcral 
Pkess,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 


Our  latent  formsgo  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 


Registered  at  9.  P.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


ALI'KED   HOLMAN  Editor. 

K.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 


fruit  drying  establishments  in  the  county.  The  de- 
mand for  labor  is  comparatively  unlimited.  The 
price  of  fruit  seems  to  be  improving  and  orchardists 
are  very  much  encouraged.  Thirty  dollars  a  ton 
has  been  offered  for  apricots  and  $32.50  a  ton  for 
good  quality  prunes.  The  indications  are  that  the 
crop  of  prunes  will  be  light,  and  there  will  probably 
be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  usually  em- 
ployed on  that  fruit.  A  great  deal  more  care  is 
being  taken  this  year  in  the  preparation  of  fruit. 
There  is  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
this  improvement  is  adding  greatly  to  the  standing 
of  Santa  Clara  county  fruit  in  the  market." 


Wheat    Steadily  Advancing. 


west  end  of  this  space  a  rockery  and  fountain  are  to 
be  constructed,  which  will  be  ornamented  with  grow- 
ing ferns  and  water  plants.  At  each  side  of  the 
fountain  there  will  be  select  exhibits  of  grass  plats, 
blooming  plants,  fruits  and  flowers.  A  nursery  com- 
pany of  Niles  has  engaged  considerable  space  for  a 
rare  exhibit  of  palms,  potted  plants,  etc.,  and  it  is 
expected  that  other  nurserymen  will  make  their  us- 
ual carefully  selected  display.  All  other  features  of 
the  fair  will  be  worked  up  with  the  same  zeal  as  the 
horticultural,  and  a  great  exhibition  may  be  looked 
for. 


The   Heat  and  Shipping  Grapes. 

If  current  reports  are  accurate  the  shipping 
grapes  of  Sacramento  county  have  been  badly  bit  by 
heat.  It  was  announced  from  the  capital  on  Tues- 
day that  from  various  parts  of  the  county  come  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  grape  crop  will  be  a 
failure.  In  some  sections  the  loss  will  reach  75  per 
cent,  while  in  others  it  will  range  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.  The  ripening  fruit  has  suffered  from  the  heat 
of  the  past  several  days,  the  sun  parching  and 
shriveling  the  fruit  on  the  vine.  It  is  reported  on 
reliable  authority  that  the  crop  in  and  about  the 
Orangevale  colony  will  not  be  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  average.  In  the  vicinity  of  Florin,  where  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  Tokay  is  quite  an  in- 
dustry, the  loss  this  year  will  reach  75  per  cent. 
Other  sections  report  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions respecting  the  Tokay  grape  crop.  A  well- 
informed  fruit-grower  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
there  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop  in  that  county 
this  year,  and  added  that  the  growers  realize  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  would  enhance  the  value  of 
this  particular  fruit,  as  Sacramento  county  is  one 
of  its  heaviest  producers.  The  growers  are  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
will  not  dispose  of  what  remains  of  their  crop  at  the 
first  offer  made,  but  will  hold  out  for  at  least  a  fair 
price. 

Fruit  for  Klondyke. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  final  destination  of  fruit 
sold  in  quantity  in  this  market,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  new  Alaska  mines  are  taking  a  great 
deal.  In  many  instances,  such  as  those  noted  last 
week,  direct  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  interior 
markets.  For  example,  a  letter  from  Santa  Rosa 
states  that  orders  have  been  received  by  local  deal- 
ers calling  for  several  carload  lots  of  fruit  for 
Alaska.  "  Ten  tons  of  dried  fruit,"  says  the  writer, 
"were  shipped  from  here  to-day  direct  to  Daw- 
son City." 


Gleanings. 


Only  the  pessimist  with  eyes  shut  can  fail  to  see  signs  of 
business  improvement.  There  is  no  boom,  and  we  hope  there 
will  be  none.— Country  Gentleman. 

Daniel  Dei.aney,  a  youth  who  once  won  an  appointment  to 
West  Point  in  a  competitive  examination,  was  arrested  last 
week  for  stealing  wheat  from  a  farmer. 

Tht  first  shipment  of  dried  apricots  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  went  forward  last  week.  It  consisted  of  1,000 25- pound 
boxes  and  its  destination  was  Hamburg,  Germany. 

The  San  Francisco  Farmers' Club  expects  to  induce  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  give  a 
lecture  before  the  club  when  he  makes  his  projected  visit 
here. 

Washinoton,  August Assistant  Secretary  Howell  has 
rendered  a  decision  in  which  he  holds  that  calfskins  should  be 
classed  under  "hides  of  cattle,"  and,  therefore,  arc  dutiable 
under  the  new  tariff  bill  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pomona,  August  3. —Never  before  was  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia olive  output  so  large  as  it  will  be  this  season.  This 
is  the  verdict  of  several  buyers  of  that  fruit  who  have  been 
about  Pomona  valley  during  the  past  few  days. 

F.  D.  Cobb,  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricul- 
tural Association,  has  resigned.  The  reason  is  that  an  ar- 
rangement made  between  the  Association  and  the  Stockton 
Driving  Club,  whereby  the  latter  is  to  give  a  fair  this  year, 
was  distasteful  to  him. 

Moke  than  UOO0  people  are  employed  in  the  canneries  in  this 
city  alone,  and  thousands  are  employed  at  the  can- 
neries throughout  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  season 
the  number  now  at  work  will  probably  be  increased  by  one- 
fourth.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

Ox  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced officially  that  the  order  opening  the  forestry  reserva- 
tions for  the  admittance  of  stock  to  graze  does  not  apply  to 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Therefore  no  stock  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  park.  Lieutenant  Benson  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park,  where  he 
captured  three  herders  and  one  band  of  sheep.  The  sheep 
were  scattered  and  the  herders  brought  to  Camp  Wood,  where 
they  were  examined  by  Captain  Kodgers  and  excluded,  with 
their  dogs  and  packs,  from  the  park. 

Tue  well-known  Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Company  has  re- 
cently made  a  progressive  step  in  transplanting  its  offices, 
salesroom  and  general  stock  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  to  new  aud 
larger  quarters  at  No.  88  Market  street,  south  side  and  one 
block  up  town  from  the  ferry  landing.  This  change  of  situa- 
tion grows  out  of  an  expanding  business  which  could  no 
longer  be  accommodated  in  the  old  quarters,  and  it,  is  of  spe- 
cial advantage  in  that  it  brings  the  business  of  the  Sunset 
Seed  &  Plant  Company  to  a  location  nrire  easily  accessible 
to  couutrv  patrons  than  the  former  situation.  In  congratu- 
lating the'  Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Company  upon  a  change  i n 
ail  ways  advantageous,  it  gives  the  SURAL  Pkess  great 
pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  courtesy,  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  genuineness  in  which  its  business  is  uuiformly  con- 
ducted. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  the  Chino  sugar 
factory  has  given  notice  that  an  increase  of  25  cents 
a  ton  will  be  paid  for  all  beets  under  contract.  This 
will  increase  the  beet  growers'  incomes  to  about 
165,000  this  year. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  has  been  seasonable  and  all  sorts  of 
farm  and  orchard  work  has  gone  on  apace.  There 
is  much  activity  in  all  lines.  Wheat  growers  are 
more  eager  this  year  to  get  their  grain  crops  to 
safety,  for,  fortunately,  wheat  and  barley  are  again 
worth  something.  The  skies  are  taking  on  autumn 
phases  and  the  prophets  are  at  work  upon  early 
rains.  It  is  always  well  to  push  things  to  a  proper 
finish,  and  if  the  prophets  and  their  associates — 
the  wild  geese — hurry  along  the  ingathering,  there 
will  be  fewer  things  out  in  the  wet — for  something 
always  gets  wet,  be  the  rains  late  or  early. 

Telegraphic  advices  give  details  of  great  heat  in- 
juries east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  All  through 
the  Mississippi  valley  there  has  been  severe  harm  to 
corn  and  to  fruit  crops.  Kansas  and  Missouri  re- 
port loss  of  40  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop.  In  an y 
event  great  losses  must  ensue. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1  Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  1 

Eureka   

00 

.03 

.04 

15 

48 

60 

Red  Bluff  

IK) 

00 

00 

.04 

53 

104 

Sacramento*. . . 

00 

00 

T 

T 

53 

100 

San  Francisco  . . 

T 

T 

.04 

.03 

50 

65 

Fresno   

00 

00 

.07 

.01 

56 

104 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

.04 

48 

84 

T 

01) 

.03 

.03 

58 

86 

00 

.01 

T 

.03 

60 

76 

00 

T 

.41 

.30 

76 

108 

*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  July  37;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwiclt. 


Flush  Times  in  Santa  Clara. 

Things  are  humming  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
A  letter  written  from  San  Jose  the  3rd  inst.  (Tues- 
day) says  :  "Never  before  was  there  such  activity 
in  the  orchards  and  fruit  driers  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  now,  and  the  season  will  be  a  very  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  fruit  growers.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  wants  work  can  find  it  in  the  orchard. 
All  the  driers  and  canners  are  having  a  rush  of 
work,  and  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply. 
S.  A.  Moultou  announces  that  he  would  hire  100 
more  men  if  he  could  get  them.  The  West  Side 
Fruit  Association  sent  over  to  Campbell  a  few  days 
ago  for  50  more  men,  but  found  that  Campbell  was 
also  in  need  of  more  help.  This  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists at  Berryessa  and,  in  fact,  at  all  the  principal 


Wheat  values  have  again  made  material  advances, 
the  improvement  within  the  current  week  amount- 
ing to  |1.00@1.60  per  ton.  The  appreciation  since 
the  opening  of  the  season  has  been  fully  $5  per  ton. 
This  on  500,000  tons,  the  probable  surplus  of  Cali- 
fornia this  season,  amounts  to  $2,500,000,  a  very 
nice  sum  in  the  shape  of  profit,  and  much  of  it  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  farming  community.  A  few 
farmers  sold  before  harvest  at  $1.25.  Others  sold 
at  about  $1.40  for  No.  1  shipping,  but  many  decided 
to  hold  for  $1.50  or  more.  The  latter  figure  has 
been  obtainable  and  the  equivalent  of  $1.60  at  Port 
Costa  has  been  realized  for  select  milling.  Wheat 
is  moving  rapidly  from  the  interior,  transportation 
companies  being  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  getting  the 
grain  to  tide-water  points,  where  ships  are  loading 
for  Europe,  South  America  and  Australia. 

The  market  Wednesday  (as  the  Rural  goes  to 
press)  is  strong,  but  not  quotably  higher  for  spot 
wheat,  $1.00  being  an  extreme  for  select  milling  and 
$1.50  a  full  quotable  figure  for  No.  1  shipping. 
Speculative  values,  however,  were  at  highest  point 
of  the  week,  and  about  a  cent  above  best  figures  pre- 
viously recorded. 

Heavy  Traffic  in  Wheat. 

Stockton  is  widely  famed  for  her  facilities  for 
handling  grain,  but  her  transportation  men  and 
warehouse  men  had  to  declare  themselves  beaten 
last  Saturday.  The  situation  is  thus  described  in  a 
news  dispatch: 

Wheat  has  been  coming  in  by  rail,  steamer,  barge  and 
teams  for  the  past  week  in  large  quantities,  especially  after 
the  market  reached  $1.50  here.  Before  that  the  dealers  could 
not  secure  1000  sacks  a  day,  but  now  the  farmers  have  com- 
menced to  unload,  and,  should  the  price  remain  above  the 
figures  quoted,  the  receipts  will  increase. 

The  river  steamers  brought  up  a  number  of  barges  yester- 
day, which  discharged  their  cargoes  on  the  wharves  on  the 
south  side  of  the  channel.  The  low  water  will  not  allow  the 
warehouse  men  on  Mormon  channel  to  reach  their  storage 
bins,  aud  they  have  been  compelled  to  transfer  their  grain 
for  shipment  by  team  to  Stockton  channel.    The  wharves 

I  were  overcrowded,  and  all  of  the  barges  of  the  transportation 
companies  have  been  pressed  into  service  to  move  the  wheat. 

I  About  sixty  cars  arrived  over  the  two  railroads  and  were 
switched  on  to  Levee  street.    It  is  impossible  to  handle  all 

,  of  it. 

The  largest  purchase  of  the  year  was  made  yesterday,  when 
G.  W.  McNear's  local  representative  bought  1000  tons,  and 
called  for  barges  to  move  it  to  the  South  Yallejo  mills.  He 

I  will  commence  loading  a  barge  to-morrow  on  the  north  side  of 
Stockton  channel,  and,  with  other  lots  he  has  purchased,  at- 

|  tempt  to  have  it  all  moved  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  A 

|  number  of  big  consignments  of  from  700  to  1000  tons  are  ready 
for  shipment,  and  the  owners  are  anxious  to  send  it  to  tide 
water  immediately. 

All  of  the  regular  evening  boats  left  to-night  loaded  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  three  smaller  towboats  went  out 
with  one,  two  and  three  barges  in  tow,  yet  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  decrease  in  the  big  stacks  along  the  levee,  as  part  of  the 

j  shipment  was  taken  from  warehouses,  which  are  also  filled  to 
overflowing.  Harvesting  is  about  over  on  the  uplands,  but 
the  machines  are  still  being  operated  on  the  islands. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  same  correspondent 
writes: 

The  wheat  blockade  on  the  water  front  in  this  city  in- 
creases instead  of  clearing  away.  The  wharves  are  still 
piled  high  with  grain  ready  for  shipment  to  tide  water.  All 
of  the  river  boats  went  out  Sunday  and  to-day  loaded  with 
wheat  for  San  Francisco,  and  the  smaller  towboats  came  up 
from  Port  Costa  this  morning  and  left  for  the  islands  for 
barges  which  are  loaded,  and  will  take  them  to  Port  Costa. 
All  of  the  barges  on  the  river  have  been  pressed  into  service, 
and  they  are  being  loaded  and  sent  out  as  fast  as  the  steve- 
i  dores  can  do  the  work.  The  employes  of  many  of  the  ware- 
houses had  to  work  Sunday  to  stack  the  grain  which  has  been 
coming  in  the  past  week.  All  of  the  owners  of  the  stage  lines 
and  the  grain  dealers  along  the  levees  say  they  have  never 
witnessed  a  busier  year,  and  many  of  them  have  put  on  extra 
men  to  assist  in  handling  the  crop,  which  is  being  rushed  to 
market  as  fast  as  it  can  be  moved. 


The  State  and  the  Sugar  Beet  Industry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club 
on  Monday  night  of  this  week  action  was  taken  look- 
ing to  aid  from  the  State  government  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  sugar  beet  industry.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  providing 
ways  and  means  for  making  tests,  etc. 


The  State  Fair. 

Arrangements  for  the  State  Fair  are  being  pushed 
with  vigor.  The  Directors  are  giving  the  pavilion  a 
new  cast  and  greater  prominence  is  to  be  given  to 
produce  than  to  merchandise.  Eight  thousand  square 
feet  are  to  be  set  aside  for  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural exhibits,  and  the  most  artistic  arrangement 
is  to  be  made  of  them,  including  a  vista  of  grass 
plats,  rustic  vases  holding  blooming  flowers,  and 
other  effects  pleasing  to  the  eye.    At  the  extreme 
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Treatment  for  Bone  Spavin. 


To  the  Editor  : — I  write  to  obtain  the  views  of  your  vet- 
erinary regarding  the  treatment  of  bone  spavin.  I  have  a  well 
bred  mare  that  commenced  to  limp  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  the 
lameness  has  developed  into  a  spavin.  If  it  can  be  cured,  I 
should  value  her  very  highly.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  ex- 
periments have  ever  been  made  by  surgery  '.  In  the  human 
being  we  could  operate  in  that  direction,  1  believe,  with  suc- 
cess. We  even  succeeded  after  excising  the  piece  of  bone 
and  have  it  reproduced,  and  also  the  joint ;  in  many  instances 
in  surgery  the  elbow  joint  has  been  excised  and  a  new  one 
formed  with  motion.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  would  like  a  sug- 
gestion of  some  application  that  has  proved  a  success. 

San  Francisco.  C.  S.  Haley,  M.  D. 

Bone  spavins  are  treated  by  actual  cautery.  When 
a  spavin  is  taken  in  time  it  is  easily  cured.  Put  on  a 
shoe  with  heels  1  inch  high;  no  toe.  Use  hot  appli- 
cations and  give  absolute  rest  for  several  days  pre- 
vious;  then  burn  with  a  sharp-pointed,  cherry-red 
hented  iron,  after  which  immediately  apply  a  power- 
ful blister.    The  best  one  after  firing  wouid  be: 

Simple  Cerate,  4  ounces. 

Po  Cantharidis,  1  ounce. 

Euphorbia,  3  drachms. 
Mix,  etc. 

A  spavin  can  be  told  by  the  lameness  which  is 
characteristic  of  it.  The  first  few  steps  they  take 
they  go  very  lame,  and,  after  going  a  short  distance, 
they  warm  out  of  it  and  go  without  showing  any 
lameness.  If  they  stand  for  a  short  time,  they  go 
off  lame  again,  only  to  warm  out  of  it  when  driven. 

If  the  spavin  is  of  long  standing,  it  grows  very 
large.  Then  an  operation,  known  as  tarsal  tenotomy, 
is  indicated.  This  operation  is  a  simple  one  and  con- 
sists in  cutting  about  1  inch  off  the  inner  branch  of 
the  flexor  metatarsal  ligament.  This  can  be  easily 
located,  as  a  groove  is  seen  crossing  the  apex  of  the 
spavin.  Clip  the  hair  off  ;  scrub  it  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  carbolic  acid.  Cut  down  on  the  ligament, 
pick  it  up  with  a  tenaculum  and  cut  about  1  inch  off. 
Dust  iodoform  over  it  and  sew,  using  the  following 
salve  after  washing: 

Zinc  ointment,  4  ounces. 

Iodoform,  %  ounce. 

Glycerine,  2  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid,  1  drachm. 

Dress  once  daily  and  keep  quiet  until  the  wound 
heals.  If  excessive  granulation  (proud  flesh)  appears, 
it  can  be  controlled  by  rubbing  over  the  surface  sil- 
ver caustic  (nitrate  of  silver). 

The  lameness  of  any  spavin  can  be  easily  stopped 
by  several  methods.  A  small  sharp  iron  or  a  thermo- 
cautery answers.  The  hair  is  clipped  and  the  joint 
is  punctured  in  several  places  between  the  small 
bones  of  the  hock  or  tarsal  joint ;  a  blister  is  rubbed 
over  the  burns  ;  synovia,  or  joint  oil,  escapes,  and 
there  will  be  a  complete  anchylosis  of  the  spavin  joint. 
When  the  small  spavin  bones  stick  together,  the 
lameness  will  completely  disappear  and  it  would  take 
an  expert  to  notice  any  difference  in  the  gait.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  would  be  complete  move- 
ment of  the  larger  spavin  bones — os  calcis,  astraga- 
lus and  tibia.  These  bones  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in- 
volved in  the  trouble.  The  horse  could  be  operated 
upon  the  same  as  a  human  subject.  The  exostosis 
could  be  easily  removed  and  a  new  joint  formed,  but 
it  would  be  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  between  the 
articular  faces  of  the  small  bones  in  many  cases  are 
ulcerations  of  the  articular  cartilages.  The  horse's 
hock  is  exactly  similar  to  a  man's  foot  ;  the  point  of 
the  hock  corresponds  to  a  man's  heel;  the  movement 
of  the  pulley-like  astragalus  and  tibia  are  similar ; 
the  movement  is  as  complete.  The  smaller  bones 
(scaphoid,  cuboid,  cuneform  magnum  and  parvum) 
are  similar,  only  in  place  of  having  five  metatarsal 
bones,  as  in  the  human,  they  have  three — one  meta- 
tarsal and  two  rudimentary  metatarsal  bones.  They 
articulate  with  the  tarsal  bones,  and,  to  make 
a  complete  cure,  the  anchylosis  of  the  metatarsal 
and  tarsal  bones  must  be  complete.  Any  movement 
of  these  bones  must  necessarily  cause  the  animal 
to  go  lame  in  its  abnormal  condition.  So,  vir- 
tually, the  only  treatment  we  have  would  be  by  fire 
and  blistering  and  rest,  or,  if  the  spavin  is  large,  by 
tarsal  tenotomy  ;  or,  as  a  final  resort,  by  resorting 
to  such  remedies  as  will  cause  the  joint  to  anchylose, 
so  that  the  lameness  of  spavin  is  easily  cured  by 
these  methods,  but  the  exostosis  or  enlargements 
will  remain.  If  you  want  to  remove  this,  your  method 
would  be  the  best. 

It  is  a  bad  policy  to  raise  colts  from  a  mare  or  stud 
that  has  a  spavin  or  ringbone,  as  in  many  cases  their 
progeny  inherit  a  predisposition  to  a  like  condition. 
The  only  time  this  rule  could  be  suspended  would  be 
when  the  animal  had  perfect,  well-developed  hocks, 
etc.,  and  the  spavin  or  ringbone  was  due  to  injury. 
I  have  some  beautiful  specimens  in  my  office  of  spav- 
ins, ringbones,  etc.,  that  can  be  seen,  and  any  person 
is  welcome  to  call  and  examine  them.  This  would  be 
the  most  practical  way  of  understanding  the  patho- 
logical changes  that  take  place  in  such  formations. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  P. 


Variegated  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — On  a  Washington  Navel  tree  1 
have  a  branch  bearing  white  oranges,  with  narrow 
green  stripes  and  variegated  leaves,  some  of  the  lat- 
ter about  half  white  and  half  light-green,  others 
with  a  green  border  around  the  center  ;  but  all  the 


leaves  are  very  distinctly  variegated  white  and 
green.  On  a  Lisbon  lemon  I  have  also  a  branch  simi- 
larly variegated,  but  as  yet  without  fruit.  So  far  I 
have  not  had  any  ripe  fruit  from  the  variegated 
branch  of  the  orange  tree.  The  rest  of  both  trees 
have  a  very  healthy  appearance.  Would  you  kindly 
give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruits, 
and  who  would  likely  buy  them  ? 
Covina,  Los  Angeles  Co.       Jacoh  Maechtlen. 

[Our  correspondent's  statements  are  interesting. 
The  occurrence  of  variegated  forms  is  common  to  all 
vegetation,  and  sometimes  they  have  become  popu- 
lar ornamentals.  We  do  not  suppose  a  variegated 
orange  would,  however,  have  any  value,  unless  some 
enterprising  propagator  could  make  it  come  true  in 
his  budding  and  then  sell  the  plants  as  ornamentals. 
If  any  Rural  reader  wants  to  try  his  hand  in  that 
line,  let  him  correspond  with  Mr.  Maechtlen. — Ed.] 

Is  Codlin  Moth  Quarantineable  ? 


To  the  Editor: — We  are  spending  quite  a  little 
money  and  enacting  many  laws  to  exclude  foreign 
plant  pests.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  being  excluded; 
but  I've  a  notion  that  present  measures,  like  charity, 
might  well  begin  at  home. 

Apples,  grown  in  California  orchards,  full  of  cod- 
lin worms,  are  being  shipped  to  and  fro  all  over  the 
State,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  fruit  farms  and 
the  serious  discouragement  of  such  orchardists  as 
expect  to  stay  with  the  business. 

I  should  like,  through  your  columns,  to  call  on  Mr. 
B.  M.  Lelong  or  Mr.  Alexander  Craw  to  tell  us  just 
how  far  our  present  laws  provide  for  an  efficient 
check  on  this  perennial  dissemination  of  codlin  moth 
and  similar  evils.  Will  they  give  us  the  sections  in 
full,  and  give  their  views  as  to  what  amendments  are 
needed  to  stop  the  present  wholesale  distribution  ? 
Or  can  we  call  on  Mr.  Dockery,  who  seems  at  least  to 
have  some  grit,  to  swoop  down  daily  on  the  wormy 
fruit  that  floods  the  markets,  to  the  ruin  of  prices 
for  good,  clean  produce  ?  Or,  better  yet,  can  no  ef- 
fective appeal  be  made  to  the  good  sense  of  growers 
who  follow  this  suicidal  plan,  slaughtering  the  price 
of  their  first-class  produce  by  swamping  it  with  stuff 
fit  only  for  hog  feed — such  stuff,  as  any  smattering  of 
horse  sense  economy  dictates,  would  be  more  profit- 
able if  so  used  ? 

The  price  at  which  wormy  fruit  sells  per  box  yields 
to  the  grower  only  a  few  cents  more  than  the  same 
would  yield  fed  to  hogs;  and  these  cents,  apparently 
gained,  are  more  than  lost  in  the  general  glut  and 
consequent  depression  of  the  market,  let  alone  the 
loss  of  self-respect  and  respect  for  bis  calling  that 
must  ensue  on  shipments  of  such  mischievous  stuff. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  July  30,  1897. 


Liver  Troubles  in  Poultry. 


To  the  Editok.—  I  write  to  ask  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  Pkess  can  tell  me  what  ails  my  chickens.  They  are 
first  healthy  and  fat,  then  suddenly  begin  to  mope  around, 
seem  to  get  poor  in  flesh  and  combs  lose  their  bright  red  color. 
They  eat  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  food  does  not  seem  to  nour- 
ish them.  On  opening  them  when  dead,  their  livers  are  dull 
brown,  flabby  and  covered  with  small  and  large,  hard,  white, 
stony-like  spots;  the  rest  of  their  organs  seem  healthy.  The 
disease,  whatever  it  is,  seems  to  be  gradually  working 
through  the  whole  flock,  so  I  presume  it  is  infectious.  If  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  can  inform  me  as  to  the  name,  cause 
and  cure  for  this  complaint,  they  will  greatly  oblige 

Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  County.  Felix  Foreman. 

Liver  complaint  is  one  of  our  most  common  and 
serious  poultry  diseases.  Cure  seems  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  One  kind  of  liver  disease  resembles 
tuberculosis,  and  may  be  infectious  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Another  kind  seems  caused  solely  by  over- 
feeding of  "  soft  "  food  that  either  is  sour  when  fed 
or  sours  before  being  digested.  Such  food  continu- 
ally fed  seems  to  fatten  the  birds  and  causes  their 
abdomen  to  swell,  then  harden,  ending  in  death. 
The  liver  is  much  enlarged  and  diseased,  sometimes 
quite  soft.  This  kind  is  not  infectious,  but  like  cause 
produces  like  results,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  flock 
may  be  suffering  at  the  same  time,  the  older  and 
more  inactive  birds  suffering  most.  As  a  prevent- 
ive and  cure,  if  used  in  time,  add  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  soft  food — enough  to  entirely  sweeten  it — or 
even  wood  ashes  (I  use  wood  ashes  only).  When 
death  seems  to  be  from  tuberculosis,  the  dead  birds 
should  be  well  cooked  or  burned.  As  lameness  is  one 
of  its  symptoms,  kill  the  birds  when  getting  lame. 

Peta'luma,  Cal.  C.  N. 


The  Sugar-Beet  Interest. 


A  special  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  Los  Ala- 
mitos  says  that  beets  delivered  at  the  new  factory 
are  of  exceptional  sweetness,  averaging  18d  percent 
sugar,  the  highest  being  26^  per  cent. 

Superintendent  Dyer  says  that  the  sugar  output  is 
surprisingly  large,  and  already  shipments  have  been 
made  of  several  carloads.  One  farmer,  a  Mr.  Carse, 
has  fifty  acres  of  new  land,  from  which  he  is  getting 
twenty-one  tons  to  the  acre,  at  an  average  price  of 
$4.50  per  ton,  or  $94.50  per  acre.  While  thir,  is  ex- 
ceptional, it  shows  what  can  be  done  with  thorough 
cultivation  when  all  the  conditions  are  favorable. 


On  the  whole,  the  growers  are  well  satisfied  with  re- 
turns. 

The  factory  has  already  reached  a  maximum  of  350 
tons  of  beets  a  day,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete plant  of  its  kind  in  existence.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  construction  of  the  modern  beet- 
sugar  house  is  such  that  one  part  is  dependent  upon 
all  the  others,  and  the  whole  stops  where  any  part 
stops,  it  is  surprising  that  a  new  factory  can  be 
started  and  inside  of  thirty-six  hours  be  turning  out 
the  finished  product  by  the  carload. 

MR.    SPRECKEI.S  WANTED  AT  HEALDSIiURd. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Healdsburg  Farmers'  Club 
held  last  week  W.  N.  Gladden  said  to  the  hundred 
farmers  present: 

"  Time  was  when  we  could  profitably  grow  wheat 
and  hay  in  this  valley.  That  was  before  our  lands 
became  too  valuable — before  fruit  and  grapes  were 
produced  here.  Now  we  have  rich  land  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  the 
tests  made  by  our  farmers  this  season  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  We  have  enough  land  available  for 
beet  culture  in  this  county  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  a  large  factory.  What  we  need  to  do  now 
is  to  encourage  capital  to  put  in  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sugar. 

"  I  think  this  club,  as  an  organization,  should  in- 
vite Claus  Spreckels  to  visit  Healdsburg,  that  we 
might  show  him  the  advantages  we  possess.  We 
should  show  him  that  this  city  is  the  proper  location 
for  a  factory.  Give  hitn  the  guarantee  that  we  will 
grow  the  beets  and  I  believe  the  factory  will  come. 
I  want  to  say  this  for  Mr.  Spreckels:  I  believe  he  is 
doing  more  to  develop  California  than  any  other  ten 
men  in  the  State.    We  need  more  men  like  him." 

Reports  from  all  quarters  show  that  the  beet  seed 
planted  in  the  spring  is  showing  finely,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  club  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
be  asked  to  visit  the  Healdsburg  district  a  little 
later  on. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  ok  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  august  2nd. 


General  Summary. 

The  week  was  warmer  than  the  preceding  one.  Throughout  tin: 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  the  average  temperature  ex- 
ceeded normal  conditions  by  about  two  degrees,  whereas  in  the  pre 
ceding  week  they  were  below  normal  conditions.  Along  the  roast 
the  temperature's  have  been,  as  before,  slightly  below  the  normal. 
Sprinkles  of  rain  fell  on  Wednesday  morning  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties.  No  damage  is  reported.  Wheat  harvesting  is 
nearly  over  in  many  places.  Threshers  are  generally  at  work  and 
hay  baling  is  in  progress.  Grapes  are  for  the  most  part  reported  as 
doing  nicely,  though  in  some  places  the  table  varieties  have  been 
badly  injured  and  sunburned  by  the  withering  hot  nurther  of  two 
weeks  ago.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it  is  re- 
ported tbat  Mission.  Zinfandel  and  other  varieties  are  not  injured, 
but  that  Tokay  and  Muscat  varieties  will  sulTer  severely.  Peaches 
of  the  cling  variety  are  reported  in  some  localities  as  turning  out 
poorly,  with  split  pits,  gum  and  other  defects.  Prunes  are  doing 
finely  in  general,  but  in  one  or  two  places  are  found  to  be  burned  on 
the  north  side,  prob  tbly  by  the  north  wind  of  ten  days  ago.  Apples 
are  reported  as  a  heavy  crop  and  free  from  worms.  Corn,  hops  and 
beets  are  doing  well.  Along  the  southern  coast  foggy  mornings  have 
aided  the  crops  materially.  Sugar  beets  are  doing  well.  Melons 
are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  A  large  yield  of  honey  is  antici- 
pated. Oranges  set  well  for  fine  crops.  At  Peachland  it  is  reported 
that  some  damage  has  been  done  corn  and  peaches  by  the  twelve- 
spotted  iliabrotica. 

Siskiyou  (Montague).— Still  harvesting  grain;  yield  larger  than 
expected. 

Shasta  (Anderson).— Harvest  over;  yield  light. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).— Harvest  over;  crop  satisfactory. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Prune  crop  very  good;  above  average. 
Plums  good,  pears  average. 

Yvua  (Marysville).— Wheat  plump  and  good.  Cling  peaches  poor 
—split  pits,  gum  and  other  defects.  North  winds  ten  days  ago  in- 
jured prunes,  burning  on  north  side.  (Wheatland)— Hop  picking  in 
full  blast ;  crop  light. 

Yolo  (Woodland).— Harvest  over.  Some  damage  to  grapes.  Melon 
crop  not  up  to  standard.    (Guiuda)— Grapes  improving  rapidly. 

Placer  (Roseville).— Grain  harvested     Table  grapes  damaged. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento).— Fruit  and  hop  picking;  output  fair. 
Bulk  of  Bartlett  pears  and  plum  yield  have  been  picked.  Grain  not 
up  to  estimates  as  to  sacks  per  acre. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Grain  crop  beyond  expectations  and  slightly  in 
excess  of  last  year.  Grape  crop  heavy.  (Vacaville).— Grapes 
doing  well. 

Calaveras  (Milton). — Harvesting  over;  half  crop;  good  quality. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat  harvest  over;  yield  up  to  expecta- 
tions; quality  good.  Peaches  injured  by  hot  weather.  Plums, 
peaches  and  pears  fair  crop.  Grape  crop  badly  injured.  (Stockton). 
—Grain  crop  on  uplands  light,  on  lowlands  heavy. 

Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Grapes  doing  tine.  (Newman)— Grape 
crop  promises  well.    Few  prunes  and  peaches,  but  of  good  quality. 

Fresno  (Firebaugh).— Cooler.  Late  peaches  fair.  Pears  nearly 
ripe;  crop  light.  (Huron)— Grain  all  harvested;  small  crop.  High- 
est tpmperaiure,  1(19°. 

Humboldt  (Eureka)  —Dairy  season  will  be  shortened  in  the  up- 
lands and  beef  cattle  will  suffer  for  same  reason. 

Sonoma  (Peachlands).— Fogs  have  helped  corn,  hops  and  beets. 
Apples  heavy  crop  and  free  from  worms.  Early  Crawford  peaches 
going  to  market;  crop  light.  Twelve-spot  led  diabrotica  doing  dam 
age  to  corn  and  peaches. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Hay  tonnage  half  of  last  year.  Peaches 
plentiful;  grapes  doing  well 

Napa  (Calistoga).— Grapes  tilling  out  nicely.  No  further  dam- 
age. (Napa)— Prune  drying:  fruit  good;  crop  light.  Peaches  and 
pears  doing  well:  grapes  coming  on  well. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  fair  crop; 
grapes  not  damaged  much;  beets  good. 

San  Mateo  (Menlo).— Barley  will  be  all  threshed  in  two  weeks; 
crop  heavy  in  most  places 

Santa  Clara  (Gilroy).— Prunes  still  dropping  slightly;  weather 
favorable  lor  fruits.  (San  Jose)— Drying  apricots  still;  favorable 
weather  for  prunes;  dropping  has  ceased;  crop  will  be  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— Wheat  one-third;  barley  half  crop; 
Bartlett  pears,  medium. 

Santa  Cruz  (Boulder  Creek)  — Weather  favorable  for  fruits  and 
vineyards. 

Monterey  (Salinas).— Beet  and  potato  crops  large. 

San  Luis  OBISPO  (Paso  Robles).— Wheat  heavy  and  plump; 
plums,  peaches  and  prunes  ripening  fast.  (San  Luis  Obispo  — 
Barley  has  turned  out  well. 

Santa  BARBARA  (Santa  Barbara).— Cool  weather.  (Surf)— 
Threshing  and  storing  grain  and  mustard. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula).— All  crops  look  veil.  (Saticoy)— Warm, 
with  foggy  nights:  good  for  beans  and  corn:  threshing  wheat  and 
barley;  good  yield.  (Ventura)— Wheat  fair;  threshing  shows  yield 
up  in  expectations.  Barley  welshing  heavy;  corn  doing  nicely. 
Fogs  helping  beans.  Honey  crop  improving.  English  walnuts  fine. 
Berries  plentiful. 

Los  Angeles  (Palmdale).— Dry  and  hot.  Grapes  ripening  too 
fast. 

Orange  (Orange).  —Berry  crop  large  and  fine.  Orange  crop  look- 
ing unusually  well.  (Santa  Ana)— Suear  beets  harvesting;  excel- 
lent crop.    Walnuts  and  celery  doing  well. 

San  Diego  (Escondido).— Oranges  set  well.    Large  crop  of  honey. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
A  huneda. 

Alameda  county  milk  has  been  quarantined  by  San  Fran- 
cisco authorities  until  such  time  as  the  dairy  herds  shall  be 
submitted  to  official  inspection.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Alameda  dairymen  will  accept  the  inevitable. 

Fresno. 

An  Active  Organization.—  There  is  an  air  of  purpose  and 
of  satisfaction  about  the  rooms  of  the  Farmers'  club  these 
days.  The  members  have  something  to  do  and  they  feel  that 
they  are  doing  it.  Recently  they  got  the  raisin  men  together 
and  after  mature  deliberation  decided  that  they  would  not 
accept  less  than  2%  cents  for  their  raisins  in  the  sweat  boxes. 
This  was  done  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  following  Monday 
morning  the  Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Company  placed  four  of 
its  buyers  in  the  field,  hoping  to  reach  the  growers  before 
the  news  of  Saturday's  convention  did.  So  far  as  known  they 
succeeded  in  buying  the  crop  of  only  one  vineyard  of  twenty 
acres,  with  an  estimate  crop  of  fifteen  tons.  Most  of  the 
growers  laughed  at  a  2-cent  rate,  and  it  is  prettv  safe  to  say 
that  no  more  raisins  will  be  bought  at  2  cents.  Indeed,  a 
syndicate  has  come  into  the  market  and  has  authorized  one 
member  of  the  Farmers'  club  to  contract  for  all  the  raisins  he 
can  get  for  2*<£  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  This  offer  is  a  stand- 
ing one.  If  there  is  anyone  who  wants  to  sell  at  that  figure 
he  can  readily  be  accommodated.  Of  course,  no  one  will  sell 
for  less  while  such  an  offer  is  open.  The  Farmers'  Club  is 
looking  into  this  matter  and  will  likely  shed  some  light  on  it 
in  a  few  days.— Expositor. 

Humboldt. 

In  looking  over  farming  operations  on  Areata  bottom  we  no- 
tice a  fine  outlook  for  crops,  says  the  Union.  The  first  crop  of 
grass  and  clover  hay  is  pretty  much  all  housed,  and  the  har- 
vest of  the  oat  hay  crop  has  been  commenced.  The  second 
crop  of  clover  will  be  fair  in  some  fields,  and  all  show  good 
pasturage.  Without  the  rain  three  weeks  ago  the  clover 
fields  would  have  shown  little  green  feed  now.  Potato  blight 
is  making  its  appearance  in  some  places ;  this  is  but  a  small 
figure,  as  our  farmers  long  since  ceased  to  rely  on  potatoes. 

Wild  Blackherries.— There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  in  the 
world  where  greater  quantities  or  more  highly  flavored 
blackberries  grow  than  around  the  margin  of  Humboldt  bay. 
All  through  our  extensive  logging  woods  where  the  axmen 
and  tire  have  done  their  work  blackberries  seem  to  be  the 
only  natural  production  of  any  kind  that  comes  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  denuded  land.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by 
the  thought  that  by  some  means  the  blackberries,  the  most 
valuable  and  daintiest  table  fruit  that  grows,  might  be  saved 
for  those  who  are  able  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  purchase 
them  at  almost  any  price.  The  crop  never  fails,  though  it  is 
greater  some  years  than  others.  All  families  on  this  bay  who 
put  up  fruit  at  all,  put  up  blackberries.  The  preserve  is  put 
up  in  glass  jars,  and  jelly  in  ordinary  table  tumblers  or 
glasses.  In  that  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  purity, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  way  of  delicacies.  The 
fruit  cannot  be  shipped,  nor  would  an  ordinary  cannery  where 
tin  cans  are  used,  meet  our  view  of  getting  at  the  true  value 
of  the  fruit.  There  are  now.  no  doubt,  several  tons  of  fine 
ripe  blackberries  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Areata,  though 
the  season  has  been  on  for  five  or  six  weeks  past  and  every 
one  is  about  through  putting  up.  It  is  to  save  all  the  berries, 
another  year,  and  give  women  and  children  the  benefit  of 
gathering  them,  and  people  who  would  like  to  buy  them  a 
chance  to  do  so,  that  we  are  talking  about.  Why  could  not 
one  or  more  of  our  merchants  make  arrangements  with  their 
houses  in  San  Francisco  to  handle  this  fruit  as  a  first-class, 
high-priced  article,  and  engage  housewives  here  to  put  them 
up;  The  berries  could  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  if  a  mar- 
ket fcr  all  could  be  provided,  and  a  steady  income  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  to  pickers  guaranteed. — Areata  Union. 
Kern. 

New  FnriT  Products. — The  Grocers'  Fruit  Growers'  Union 
is  to  enter  a  new  field  of  industry.  It  will  this  year  put  up 
some  tons  of  fruit  preparation  all  ready  for  use  in  fruit  cakes, 
puddings,  etc.  Raisins  will  be  seeded  and  mixed  with  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  the  whole  well  minced  and  then  packed  in  one 
and  two-pound  packages.  The  necessary  machinery  is  now 
being  put  in  to  carry  on  this  novel  undertaking. — Kern  Echo. 

Reflection  Upon  County  Supervisors. — Col.  Burr,  ex- 
horticultural  commissioner  of  this  county,  says  we  were  right 
the  other  day  in  stating  in  the  Echo  that  the  green  leaves 
falling  from  the  trees  was  caused  by  mites  or  bugs.  Col. 
Burr  says  this  falling  leaf  business  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
yellow  mites  and  the  mites  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  super- 
visors in  not  having  a  horticultural  commissioner  appointed. 
From  this  line  of  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  the  supervis- 
ors are  nuisances. — Echo. 

I*OH  Angeles* 

Working  Up  Fkuit.— It  is  a  busy  scene,  says  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  in  the  factory  of  Bishop  &  Co.,  on  South  Alameda 
street,  where  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  is  being  worked 
up  into  various  products  that  find  a  ready  market  all  over  the 
southwestern  country,  and  in  more  remote  places.  *  *  *  * 
The  utilize  fruit  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp;  for  crystallized 
fruit;  for  jams  and  jellies,  and  for  the  packing  of  fruit  whole, 
in  glass  bottles,  which  is  sold  at  a  more  moderate  price  than 
similar  goods  put  up  in  Europe,  while  the  quality  is  equally  as 
good.  The  fruit  pulp,  which  is  packed  in  five  and  ten-pound 
cans,  is  shipped  all  over  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable 
shipment  is  now  being  made  to  England.  It  is  used  by  con- 
fectioners, also  in  soda  fountains  to  Havor  the  various  summer 
drinks.  The  chief  fruits  worked  up  at  the  factory  are  apri- 
cots, raspberries,  si  rawberries  and  figs.  Work  is"  now  going 
forward  on  apricots,  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Of  apri- 
cots alone,  between  ten  and  twelve  tons  are  disposed  of  every 
day.  More  raspberries  are  worked  up  than  are  used  by  ail 
the  other  local  establishments  combined.  This  year,  owing  to 
the  abundant  fruit  crop,  most  of  the  product  is  obtained  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  In  some  years  fruit  is 
brought  in  from  places  as  far  off  as  Pomona.  *  *  *  In  addi- 
tion to  the  products  named,  an  immense  quantity  of  candy  is 
manufactured,  which  also  uses  up  a  large  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  managers  cf  this  factory  are  endeavoring  to  introduce 
the  use  of  fruit  juice  more  extensively  in  the  making  of  candy, 
instead  of  the  essences  and  flavors  that  are  generally  used 
which  are  not  nearly  so  wholesome. 

Monterey. 

The  Salinas  Index  says  that  according  to  the  estimates  of 
well-informed  persons  not  less  than  from '2500  to  3000  American 
laborers  have  been  displaced  in  the  last  few  years  by  Japs 
and  Chinese  between  Gilroy  and  Salinas  in  the  handling  of 
beet,  bean  and  fruit  crops.  The  Index  is  a  trustworthy  paper 
and  its  statement  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
our  people.  Of  what  use  has  been  our  long  crusade  against 
Chinese  immigration  if  the  Japanese  are  to  take  their  places; 
In  the  Fast  the  sentiment  against  promiscuous  European  im- 
migration is  steadily  gaining  ground.  How  much  more  should 
we  protest  against  Asiatic  immigration*  The  next  hive  to 
swarm  after  Japan  will  be  India.  The  peninsula  has  a  popula- 
tion of  .too, 000, 000.  It  is  so  crowded  that  the  people  are  always 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  every  few  years  they  get  over 
the  verge,  where  they  now  are.  There  has  been  some  pre- 
monitory talk  of  colonizing  a  few  East  Indians  in  the  United 
States.    They  would  be  quite  as  bad  a  cheap  labor  element  as 


the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  can  come  nearer  living  on 
nothing  than  their  northern  neighbors  and  they  would  find 
favorable  climatic  conditions  in  California  and  "sundry  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  The  next  session  of  Congress 
should  be  confronted  with  a  general  Asiatic  immigration 
question.— San  Jose  Herald. 

Mono. 

A  Bi<;  Turkey  Story.—  Bridgeport  possesses  the  prize  tur- 
key of  America,  she  being  the  property  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wedertz 
of  this  town,  and  a  remarkable  member  of  the  poultry  family. 
Some  weeks  ago,  after  laying  fifteen  eggs,  nine  being  the 
usual  quota,  she  evinced  a  desire  to  set  and  do  her  duty  as  a 
good  mother.  Mrs.  Wedertz  placed  the  necessarv  number  of 
eggs  under  her  and  she  settled  down  to  her  duty,  but  she 
seemingly  thought  that  she  was  not  sitting  on  enough  eggs, 
so  she  kept  on  laying,  but  did  not  neglect  her  matronly  duties. 
Mrs.  Wedertz  promptly  removed  the  newly-laid  egg,  but  the 
turkey  kept  on  laying  all  the  same,  while  she  was  attending 
to  her  hatching  business  and  kept  on  doing  so  after  the  chicks 
were  hatched,  and  she  is  still  laying  eggs,  and  from  the  time 
she  commenced  laying  she  has  given  her  owner  some  fifty 
eggs.  As  she  will  probably  be  wanting  to  set  again  very 
soon,  we  will  see  if  "history  repeats  itself"  inberease.  This 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  tough  story,  but  it  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Wed- 
ertz has  no  other  turkey,  and  this  one  was  kept  by  herself,  so 
that  no  other  fowls  could  get  to  her  nest.— Bridgeport  Chroni- 
cle-Union. 

Orange. 

The  celery  planting  in  the  peat  lands  this  year  will  double 
the  acreage  of  last  year.  The  celery  fields  are  now  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  the  State. 

Sacramento. 

Fresh  Fruit  Sales  F.  O.  B.  -The  fruit  growers  of  Orange 
Vale,  in  this  county,  have  been  selling  their  fruit  f.  o.  b.  at 
Roseville  this  season,  preferring  this  method  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  small  profit  to  the  risk  of  loss  in  consigning.  The 
prices  thus  far  received  by  them  for  the  fruit  thus  delivered 
at  Roseville,  seven  miles  distant,  are  as  follows :  Tragedv 
prunes,  60  to  70  cents ;  Hale's  peaches,  :!0  to  40  cents ;  Alexan- 
der peaches,  :i0  to  40  cents ;  Early  Crawfords,  .'55  to  40  cents; 
(Jros  prunes,  45  to  fiO  cents;  pears,  75  cents.  There  is  a 
profit  for  the  intelligent  grower  and  prosperity  for  the  State 
at  these  prices.— Sacramento  Bee. 

San  Bernardino 

The  projected  creamery  at  Chino  is  promised  to  be  ready 
for  operation  next  month  For  the  present  a  receiving  station 
will  be  located  a  half  mile  south  of  W.  Baker's  place.  Milk 
will  be  delivered,  weighed  and  tested  here,  and  the  farmer 
will  receive  his  credit.  The  company  has  concluded,  however, 
to  locate  the  butter  making  plant  and  cheese  factory  at  the 
"home  ranch,"  where  a  new  building  is  now  being  made 
ready. 

San  Diego. 

Gilt-Edged  Lemons.— The  tariff  will  give  the  lemon  busi- 
ness a  big  impetus.  San  Diego  lemons  are  gilt-edged.  Santa 
Barbara  dealers  come  to  San  Diego  and  buy  lemons,  pay  the 
local  freight  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  reship  them  from  there 
under  a  Santa  Barbara  brand.  This  speaks  well  for  San 
Diego  lemons.  San  Diego  is  recognized  as  the  center  of  the 
lemon  industry.  The  late  clip  is  best  for  keeping  qualities. 
There  is  a  good  future  ahead  of  the  San  Diego  lemon  growers. 
— Union. 

Independent  Wheat  Shipment— William  Newport,  the 
largest  wheat  grower  in  southern  California,  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  ship  the  harvest  of  his  entire  5000  acres  near 
Menifee  to  San  Diego,  where  it  will  be  loaded  on  ships  for  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  crop  will  yield  930, 000.    The  British  j 
ships  City  of  Athens  and  Sardomene,  now  in  port  at  San  | 
Diego,   have  been  chartered   to  carry  the  grain.  — Ramon  1 
Sentinel. 

Prop.  A.  J.  Cook,  writing  in  the  American  Her  Journal, 
says:  "  It  is  reported  that  San  Diego  county  will  ship  fifty 
carloads  of  honey  the  present  season.  I  doubt  if  that  county  | 
is  proportionally  any  better  than  any  of  the  other  southern 
California  counties.  AH  of  southern  California,  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  Riverside,  and  from  Redlands  to  San  Diego,  is  I 
equally  fine  for  honey  production.  This  season,  owing  to  the 
copious  rains  of  the  past  winter,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
unless  the  hot  winds  or  some  other  unforeseen  evil  comes  to 
prevent." 

Santa  Clara. 

The  Oi.ive  Oil  Industry. — The  tariff  placed  on  olive  oil 
ought  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  success  of  that  in- 
dustry in  California.  Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  industry  in  other  countries  or  the  immense  possibilities 
that  await  it  in  this.  The  olive  tree,  which  comes  into  bear- 
ing at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  lives  for  a  century  or 
more,  and  it  continues  to  increase  in  productiveness.  In  the 
United  States  the  taste  for  olive  oil  has  not  become  general 
and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  countaies  like  Italy 
and  Spain  are  here  practically  unknown.  But  the  consump- 
tion is  certain  to  increase  as  its  merits  and  healthfulness  be- 
come better  known,  and  California,  which  has  several  million 
acres  that  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  is 
destined  to  supply  the  United  States  both  with  the  oil  and 
the  pickled  fruit.  Italy  sends  to  market  every  year  70,000,000 
gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  the  annual  yield  of  Spain's  olive 
orchards  is  about  the  same  quantity,  of  which  60,000,000  gal- 
lons are  consumed  by  the  Spanish  people.  California's  olive- 
growing  area,  if  converted  into  orchards,  would  yieli  as  much 
oil  as  both  Spain  and  Italy.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

Sonoma. 

The  Season's  Wine  Crop. — With  an  immense  crop  of  grapes 
coming  and  nearly  every  cellar  in  the  county  full  of  wine,  the 
members  of  the  California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  do  not 
intend  to  give  the  producers  a  cause  to  sell  to  outside  buyers  | 
this  fall  on  account  of  lack  of  cooperage.  There  is  a  lively  | 
struggle  on  between  Corporation  members  and  outside  buy- 
ers. From  reliable  sources  it  is  learned  that  already  the  Cor- 
poration has  SO  per  cent  of  the  estimated  yield.  Local  coopers 
are  busy.  Windsor  and  Cloverdale  will  be  the  centers  of  hos- 
tility between  the  warring  factions.  The  Wine  Association 
has  an  immense  cellar  at  Windsor  and  the  Moulton  Hill  Vine- 
yard Company  at  Cloverdale  can  handle  5000  tons  of  grapes 
during  the  season.  James  Finlayson,  who  has  a  large  cellar 
in  this  city,  is  the  only  other  wine  maker  of  any  importance 
not  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  The  three  cellars  named 
can  manufacture  about  1,200,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  perhaps 
ten  other  small  wineries  in  Sonoma,  having  a  total  capacity  of 
100,000  gallons,  are  not  identified  with  the  Corporation.  In 
Finlayson  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  cellars  the  Corporation 
takes  little  interest,  for  these  wine  makers  have  a  private 
trade,  and  do  not  come  into  competition  with  those  who  sell  at 
wholesale. — St.  Helena  Sentinel. 

A  Discouraging  View. — Orchardists  are  feeling  consider- 
ably discouraged  over  fruit  prices.  Eastern  shipments  are 
not  generally  giving  satisfactory  returns.  The  transporta- 
tion companies,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  commission 
merchants  are  getting  about  all  the  money  that  the  fruit 
sells  for.  A  combination  of  growers  has  been  urged,  but  this 
seems  well  nigh  impossible.  There  are  too  many  orchardists 
and  they  are  growing  too  many  kinds  of  fruit  to  bring  ihem 
together  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  All  attempts 
to  do  this  have  resulted  in  failure.  The  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  generally  met  with  failure  when  they  have  tried  to  con- 
trol or  influence  markets  to  great  extent.  It  is  a  leaf  from 
their  sad  experience  that  about  all  they  can  do  is  to  get  to 


the  market  that  is  made  by  general  conditions  and  take  what 
that  market  gives  them.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
to  admit  this,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  disputing  facts.  We 
have  urged  farmers  to  combine  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing 
they  would  secure  better  results.  Except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, we  have  seen  failure  written  all  over  such  attempts, 
and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  general  farmer 
would  better  deal  directly  with  the  markets  as  he  finds 
them.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  are  talking 
of  turning  their  hogs  into  their  orchards  for  a  few  years  and 
awaiting  developments.  If  this  is  found  to  be  a  profitable 
way  of  producing  pork  it  will  be  all  right  for  a  time,  but  the 
orchard  should  not  be  neglected  until  it  suffers  injury.  Busi- 
ness revival  must  bring  a  demand  for  California  fruit  again, 
and  business  revival  cannot  be  long  delayed. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican. 

Hop  Outlook  Good.— There  is  a  determined  effort  to  bear 
the  hop  market  in  California.  In  San  Francisco  on  Wednes- 
day reports  were  spread  that  the  situation  had  improved  in 
England  and  in  the  East,  and  that  a  larger  yield  would  be 
secured  than  was  at  one  time  looked  for.  This  does  not  square 
with  mail  advices,  which  place  the  limit  in  the  case  of  New 
York  at  just  half  last  season's  yield,  the  damage  bv  lice  in 
some  sections  having  been  irreparable.  Reports  from  the 
north  are  to  the  effect  that  hops  are  in  good  condition. — So- 
noma Democrat. 

Prune  Sizes  Adopt  Santa  Rosa.— The  prune  market  still 
continues  to  improve.  The  latest  reports  are  that  the  fruit  is 
selling  in  Santa  Clara  valley  for  138  a  ton  on  the  tree.  We 
have  heard  of  no  contracts  here  as  yet.  W.  W.  Gauldin  tells 
us  his  trees  will  yield  five  tons  to  "the  acre.  Col.  McDonald 
says:  "My  prunes  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw."  He  first 
thought  he  would  have  only  half  a  crop,  but  the  size  is  so 
enormous  that  it  will  make  practically  a  full  crop.  They  will 
grade  40  and  50  and  60  and  00  to  the  pound.  No  small  prunes 
will  be  dried  here.  The  natural  thinning  in  the  spring  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Mr.  McDonald  irrigated  a  portion  of  his 
prunes  and  says  the  fruit  looks  like  apples  on  a  tree.— Santa 
Rosa  Democrat. 

Pear  Crop  Light. — A  Healdsburg  dispatch  of  last  Friday 
says:  The  Healdsburg  Canning  Company  received  10,000 
boxes  of  pears  to-day  from  the  Sacramento  valley,  the  largest 
shipment  of  fruit  ever  made  to  this  county,  and  has  000  hands 
at  work  packing  fruit.  The  pear  crop  of  Sonoma  county  is 
light  this  season,  and  local  cannery  men,  besides  purchasing 
all  the  pears  of  Lake  county,  will  find  it  necessary  to  buy 
many  tons  of  this  fruit  from  the  Sacramento  valley  in  order 
to  till  their  trade  demands.  Both  canneries  will  make  a 
heavy  run  this  season,  and  the  town  is  full  of  campers,  who 
came  long  distances  in  order  to  obtain  work. 

Arson  by  Tramps.— Early  Wednesday  morning  a  barn  filled 
with  hay  was  burned  on  the  Aguillon  place,  near  Sonoma.  A 
fire  in  the  Poppe  winery  at  the  same  time  was  extinguished 
and  the  end  of  the  building  found  saturated  with  coal  oil.  It 
is  thought  that  both  fires  were  set  by  tramps,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  officers.  These  fellows 
should  be  put  to  cracking  rock  and  road  building  or  some  hard 
labor  the  moment  they  strike  the  county.— Sonoma  Farmer. 
Solano. 

FRUIT  Shipments  Disappointing.— Shipments  of  fruit  to 
Eastern  markets  are  not  satisfactory.  In  not  a  few  cases  less 
than  two  cents  per  box  has  been  net  ted  from  shipments  made, 
j  In  quite  a  number  of  instances  the  shipper  has  been  called 
upon  to  pay  the  freight  after  all  the  returns  were  made,  his 
fruit  not  having  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  freight  and  com- 
mission.   We  saw  a  statement  rendered  to  one  shipper  by  the 
I  commission  house  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  where  a  ship- 
ment brought  something  like  180,  the  freight  being  $10,  eom- 
i  mission  and  other  incidentals  f4,  leaving  the  shipper  about  910 
|  to  pay  the  expenses  of  producing  and  marketing  the  fruit. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  this  method  of  mar- 
keting the  products  of  the  fruit  grower.    The  railroad  com- 
pany gets  more  than  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  and  in 
most  cases  the  commission  merchant  gels  what  is  left,  leav- 
ing the  fruit  farmer  nothing  for  his  work. — Vacaville  letter  in 
Dixon  Tribune. 

Siskiyou. 

The  Season  in  Siskiyou.— Notwithstanding  the  drouth 
about  the  1st  of  June,  showing  prospects  of  great  damage  to 
crops,  the  harvesting  of  both  hay  and  grain  develops  that  the 
crops  are  fairly  good  and  above  the  average.  The  first  crop 
of  hay  has  not  been  as  good  as  usual,  but  the  second  crop 
promises  to  be  larger  thau  during  most  seasons.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  an  abundance  for  the  coming  winter,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved a  less  number  of  cattle  will  be  wintered  in  Siskiyou, 
by  reason  of  the  Eastern  purchasers  shipping  mostly  from 
Huntington,  Ontario  and  Reno  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Ne- 
vada, by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Central  Pacific,  probably 
to  feed  them  in  the  East  on  corn  for  the  market  when  needed. 
In  Shasta  valley  and  Little  Shasta  there  will  be  at  least  a 
two-thirds  crop  of  grain,  which  will  be  of  first-class  quality. 
The  summer-fallowing  process  has  insured  a  larger  acreage 
of  grain  in  Shasta  valley  than  ever  before.  The  dry  ranches 
about  Starveout  and  out  toward  Gazelle  and  vicinity  are  turn- 
ing out  exceedingly  well,  with  certainty  of  a  much  larger 
acreage  next  year,  as  .several  grain  growers  intend  plowing 
additional  new  land  this  fall.  Out  at  Butte  creek  the  grain 
crops  are  better  than  ever  before  known,  and  the  indications 
point  towards  that  valley  coming  to  the  front  as  the  best 
grain-producing  section  of  Siskiyou.  In  Scott  valley  the  hay 
and  grain  crops  are  much  better  than  anticipated,  to  afford 
plenty  of  wheat  for  the  mills  and  a  large  quantity  for  ship- 
ment, if  any  profit  can  be  realized  over  cost  of  teaming  to  the 
railroad  and  transportation  to  seaboard.— Y re ka  Journal. 
Sutter. 

"Better  Than  Expected." — While  this  has  not  been  a 
good  season  for  wheat,  yet  many  good  yields  are  reported 
where  the  average  per  acre  has  been  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen sacks.  The  yield  throughout  the  county  has  been  much 
greater  than  was  expected,  even  though  the  acreage  is  small, 
and  this,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  that  product,  puts  a 
more  encouraging  aspect  on  the  situation  for  the  farmers. — 
Sutter  Farmer. 

Tulare. 

The  Visalia  cannery  opened  last  week,  running  H00  hands. 
Nearly  all  the  hands  were  employed  last  year,  and  they  went 
to  work  intelligently,  without  having  to  receive  many  in- 
structions. The  fruit  this  season  runs  unusually  good,  both 
as  to  size  and  quality. 

A  Business  Opening.— There  is  an  opening  in  California 
to  build  up  a  great  business  in  growing  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  but  if  this  business  were  as  big  as  we  think  it  might 
be  the  chances  are  that  the  seeds  would  sell  to  Californians 
better  after  they  had  been  shipped  East  and  sent  back.  We 
have  a  few  seed  growers  now,  among  others  the  greatest 
sweet  pea  growers  in  the  world,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
three- fourths  of  California  people  do  nine-tenths  of  their  buy- 
ing from  an  Eastern  catalogue.  After  Eastern  seeds  or  plants 
are  put  out  they  rarely  come  to  be  what  we  expected.  It 
will  take  a  home  patronage  to  build  up  a  big  home  business, 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  lacking  when  the  buyer  is  the  chief 
beneficiary .  —Register. 

The  Shaking  Process  in  Peach  Picking. — J.  H.  Harding, 
on  the  Chicago  ranch,  is  trying  an  experiment  in  peach 
gathering  which  is  shaking  down  the  fruit  instead  of  picking 
it.  He  says  the  scheme  works  well  and  is  less  expensive  even 
if  he  does  lose      ttle  fruit.    He  has  a  sheet  of  ordinary  uu- 
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bleached  muslin,  or  rather  two  sheets  each  12x24  feet  so 
that  when  spread  under  a  tree  and  lapped  the  ground  is 
covered  24  feet  square.  Then  the  tree  is  shaken  enough  to 
bring  down  the  ripe  fruit  and  if  it  gets  mashed  in  the  fall  it 
is  thrown  away.  That  which  is  too  hard  is  piled  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  and  left  until  the  next  round.  The  edges  of  the 
sheet  are  lifted  enough  to  bunch  the  fruit  but  it  is  picked 
from  the  sheet  as  dumping  it  into  a  box  is  found  to  damage 
it  more  than  the  fall.  Thus  about  three  men  to  a  tree  will 
box  peaches  a  good  deal  faster  than  they  can  be  picked  by  the 
use  of  ladders.  Shaking  has  been  practiced  in  the  Hanford 
country  but  not  here  before.  Mr.  Harding  was  almost  afraid 
to  try  it  but  one  day  he  was  short  of  pickers  and  he  set  his 
men  to  shaking.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  has 
kept  it  up.  It  saves  expense.  Of  course  the  fruit  should  be 
cut  soon  and  care  should  be  used  not  to  rattle  down  green 
stuff.  The  plan  works  best,  Mr.  Harding  says,  when  the 
fruit  on  a  tree  is  uniformly  ripe. — Register. 

Yuba. 

Gakden  Sass  in  Demand.  —  "Talk  about  hard  times,"  said 
W.  A.  Fenwickof  the  H.  Falk  Co.,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  States  north  of  us  in  the  interest  of  his 
firm,  "the  people  comprising  the  agricultural  classes  in  this 
section  have  nothing  to  complain  about  at  all.  If,  instead  of 
relying,  as  many  of  them  do,  on  one  crop,  they  will  turn  their 
attention  to  market  gardening,  farm  a  smaller  tract  and  pro- 
duce vegetables  and  small  fruits,  they  will  find  an  endless 
stream  of  money  coming  in  all  the  year  round  and  themselves 
correspondingly  easy  in  circumstances.  In  my  trip  I  visited 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Great  Falls,  Butte  and 
Helena,  establishing  in  each  place  a  representative  to  take 
care  of  our  consignments.  My  firm  has  a  market  for  a  car 
each  day  of  mixed  products  comprising  the  following  veget- 
ables:  Celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets,  onions,  turnips, 
carrots  and  sweet  potatoes.  But  do  you  think  we  can  fill  our 
orders  from  what  we  are  able  to  purchase  here?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  We  are  forced  to  send  away  all  the  time  for  products  that 
should  be  grown  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  Marysville. 
At  present  Sacramento  and  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
are  supplying  the  bulk  of  what  is  requisite,  and  I  must  say 
that  it's  a  confounded  shame,  too.  So  much  more  in  the  way, 
even-tempered  prosperity  would  come  to  our  farmers  if  they 
would  but  look  this  matter  in  the  face  and  go  to  raising 
products  that  will  bring  them  in  money  every  day  of  the 
year.  It  wouldn't  be  lots  of  money  for  a  week  and  broke  for 
a  year,  but  money  every  day,  if  they  would  take  up  this  mat- 
ter seriously.  Melons,  cantaloupes  and  strawberries  are 
wanted  also,  and  we  can  place  car  upon  car  in  the  season  if 
we  could  but  get  them.  In  the  entire  course  of  my  trip  I 
failed  to  see  a  section  of  the  country  so  fertile  as  that  we 
have  here  at  home,  and  I  am  amazed  upon  seeing  what  people 
do  in  more  sterile  localities  that  the  importance  of  utilizing 
what  we  have  in  the  way  of  natural  advantages  has  not 
occurred  to  our  home  peop  e  before." — Marysville  Appeal. 

ARIZONA. 

Bio  Wuhat  Crop.— Mr.  W.  Y.  Price,  of  the  firm  of  Shields 
&  Price,  large  cattlemen  and  farmers  near  Florence,  is  in  the 
city  looking  up  a  market  for  his  wheat.  He  reports  the  wheat 
crop  throughout  his  section  of  country  as  being  unusually 
good.  Farmers  are  consequently  in  better  spirits,  as  the 
price  of  grain  is  now  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. — 
Tucson  Citizen. 

IDAHO. 

Good  Chops  and  Pkices  in  Idaho. —Theodore  Heed,  a  well 
known  authority,  thus  writes  of  the  situation  in  northern 
Idaho:  "The  fall  wheat  crop  will  certainly  be  a  large  one. 
The  wheat  around  Palouse  and  Moscow  is  in  better  condition 
in  one  respect  than  in  some  parts  of  Whitman.  There  some  of 
the  wheat  began  to  grow  rapidly  after  the  June  rains,  leaving 
parts  of  the  same  field  later  than  others.  The  kernels  of  this 
latter  wheat  may  prove  softer,  thus  affecting  the  grade.  This 
peculiarity  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  county.  The  wheat 
around  Blaine  does  not  look  as  well  as  usual.  Around  Garfield 
the  anticipated  high  price  led  to  a  greater  acreage  being  sown 
than  ever  before." 

OREGON. 

All  the  fruit  in  a  six-acre  peach  orchard  of  Zierolf  brothers, 
ten  miles  south  of  Corvallis,  is  a  total  loss,  as  a  result  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  an  attack  of  black  rot.  There  was  every 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield  and  the  fruit  was  fast  maturing. 
Within  a  few  days  a  black  rot,  beginning  at  the  core  and  eat- 
ing outward,  destroyed  everything.  The  early  varieties  were 
the  first  attacked,  the  later  peaches  yielding  in  turn  to  the 
disease.  No  other  peach  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  so  far  as 
known,  have  been  similarly  affected. 

The  man  who  has  wheat,  or  cattle,  or  wool  to  sell  this  year 
is  not  complaining  of  hard  times,  says  the  St.  Helens  Mist, 

WASHINGTON. 

Urgent  Demand  for  Farm  Help. — In  three  weeks  or  less 
Lincoln  county  will  need  an  army  of  farm  hands  to  handle  the 
immense  crops.  Farm  hands  have  been  scarce,  and  unless 
there  is  an  influx  the  available  force  will  be  unable  to  handle 
the  crop.  Many  of  the  men  formerly  engaged  as  hands  have 
gone  to  the  mountains,  where  they  are  mining  or  prospecting. 
This  season's  demand  for  farm  machinery  has  been  unprece- 
dented. One  firm  alone  has  sold  two  carloads  of  wagon 
trucks  and  has  two  cars  more  on  the  way,  most  of  which  have 
been  sold.  The  firm  has  sold  one  carload  of  buggies  and  three 
carloads  of  headers,  to  say  nothing  of  binders,  mowing  ma- 
chines and  threshing  outfits. — Davenport  (Washington)  letter, 
July  25th,  in  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

"  One  Vast  Wheat  Field." — Whitman  county  is  one  vast, 
waving  wheat  field,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  grain  is  in  a 
perfect  condition.  The  feelings  of  the  people  here  have 
passed  beyond  the  point  where  they  would  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  "pleased,"  or  " highly  gratified."  Farmers  who 
have  for  several  years  raised  wheat  at  a  loss  and  have  been 
harassed  by  creditors,  all  the  while  adding  to  instead  of  re- 
ducing their  obligations,  are  elated  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
out  of  debt.  It  is  probable  that  many  will  market  from  $2000 
to  $3000  worth  of  wheat  from  a  quarter  section  of  land. — Gar- 
field (Washington)  letter. 

A  Great  Harvest. — Harvest  is  occupying  fully  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Walla  Walla  valley  farmers.  Few  idle  men  are  in 
the  city.  Crews  are  being  picked  up  daily  by  the  farmers. 
Heading  is  being  carried  on  vigorously;  and,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  three  years  ago,  the  farmers  are  careful  re- 
garding the  rain-proof  quality  of  their  stacks,  although  75  per 
cent  of  the  county's  grain  yield  will  be  threshed  in  a  month. 
Word  comes  from  Waitsburg  that,  wherever  wheat  is  being 
threshed,  the  yield  runs,  35,  45  and  even  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Spring  grain  is  a  better  producer  than  fall  grain,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  fall  grain  was  too  far  advanced  to  profit 
by  the  late  rains.  Wherever  possible,  farmers  are  learning 
to  harvest  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Several  com- 
bination headers  and  threshers  have  been  introduced  into  the 
valley  this  year,  with  which,  manufacturers  boast,  the  cost 
of  putting  a  bushel  of  wheat  into  the  sack  is  a  cent  and  a 
half,  as  compared  with  about  10  cents  by  the  old  method  of 
heading,  stacking,  then  threshing,  accomplished  only  with 
the  aid  of  many  men.  *  *  *  Wheat  raising  is  the  chief 
factor  of  this  valley's  wealth.  A  good  second  to  it  is  the 
fruit.  This  year  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all  fruits,  pos- 
sibly with  the  exception  of  cherries  and  peaches,  have  never 
been  excelled.— Walla  Walla  Correspondence, 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Hachine  Evaporation  in  Oregon. 

Although  the  sun  is  the  great  California  fruit 
evaporator,  it  is  important  to  keep  informed  on  the 
progress  of  machine  evaporation.  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Dosch,  one  of  the  Oregon  horticultural  commission- 
ers, has  given  much  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
from  an  essay  read  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Oregon  Horticultural  Society  we  shall  extract 
such  parts  as  relate  especially  to  Mr.  Dosch's  con- 
clusions. 

Defects  in  Evaporated  Fruit. — While  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  in  evaporators, 
we  have  one  or  two  which  fill  the  bill  pretty  well, 
and  are  especially  adapted  for  those  who  are  not 
adepts  in  evaporation,  while  some  experts  can  make 
fine  fruit  on  most  any  drier.  For  the  last  five  years 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  various  fruit 
evaporating  plants,  as  well  as  commission  houses, 
to  examine  the  product  for  the  purpose  of  study.  I 
find,  first,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  prunes  have  been 
picked  too  green,  which  makes  them  woody  and 
sour  ;  second,  nearly  all  have  been  dried  too  much, 
and  some  burned,  which  makes  them  bony,  and  no 
amount  of  sweating  or  dipping  in  glucose  or  other 
glycerine  will  overcome  this,  both  of  which  are  espe- 
cially applicable  to  our  fine  Italian  prunes.  It  seems 
to  me  a  shame  that,  after  nature  has  done  so  much 
by  giving  us  so  excellent  a  fruit,  man  should  step  in 
and  spoil  all  her  handiwork. 

Fruit  evaporation  is  as  much  of  a  science  if  not 
more  so  than  fruit  raising,  and  requires  study,  care 
and  steady  attention.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  evaporator  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert, 
from  the  time  the  fires  are  started  in  the  morning 
until  banked  late  at  night,  watching  his  furnace  and 
thermometer,  to  see  that  the  heat  is  even  through- 
out the  evaporator,  so  the  prunes  do  not  burn  in 
one  place  and  mold  in  another,  and  regulate  the 
drafts  according  to  the  outer  atmosphere  and  winds, 
as  you  all  well  know  that  heat  in  space  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  to  control,  and  he  must  positively  know 
the  stage  of  evaporation  of  each  and  every  tray. 

Principles  of  Evaporation. — The  question  naturally 
arises,  "  What  are  the  true  principles  of  perfect 
evaporation  ?  "    To  which  permit  me  to  answer  : 

First — Perfectly  ripe  fruit,  even  to  being  too  soft 
and  mushy;  prunes  should  be  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground,  and  not  be  shaken  from  the  trees. 

Second — Thorough  and  rapid  circulation  of  heat 
in  the  evaporator,  beginning  at  a  low  heat  and 
finish  at  a  high  heat,  allowing  all  the  fruit  to  cool  off 
some  time  during  its  process  of  evaporation,  which 
is  perhaps  best  attained  by  letting  the  fires  go  out 
in  the  late  evening  and  start  again  in  early  morning. 
This  is  a  very  essential  point ;  experiments  made  by 
myself  have  proven  it  a  correct  principle.  It  is 
practiced  throughout  the  prune  evaporating  dis- 
tricts in  France  and  Germany,  though  they  go  even 
further  by  taking  out  the  trays  and  stacking  them 
up  until  perfectly  cold,  and  then  replace  them  in  the 
evaporator.  This  will  assist  in  developing  the 
sugar,  make  heavier,  finer  fruit,  and  will  retain 
their  aromatic  flavor  better  than  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  continuous  heat.  Before  leaving  the  evap- 
orator at  night  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  such 
trays  of  fruit  which  are  likely  to  be  finished  before 
morning,  and  their  places  filled  with  fresh  trays. 
You  will  find  in  the  morning  that  fully  75  per  cent  of 
these  will  not  need  to  be  returned  to  the  evaporator, 
and  many  others  ready  to  come  out,  cured  to  per- 
fection. 

Third — The  fruit  is  to  be  removed  from  the  evapo- 
rator before  it  is  quite  finished,  as  it  will  continue  to 
evaporate  for  several  days  after  being  placed  in  the 
bins.  Where  large  quantities  are  evaporated  they 
should  be  placed  ou  smooth,  clean  floors,  overhead 
in  the  evaporator,  to  be  shoveled  over  every  two  or 
three  days  for  a  few  weeks,  thus  assuring  uniformity 
of  finish. 

Fourth— Prunes  after  being  picked  up  in  the  orchard 
should  be  graded  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clean, 
cold  water  ;  after  being  spread  on  the  trays  placed 
in  the  steambox  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  placed  in 
the  evaporator.  The  object  of  steaming  is  to  open 
the  pores  of  the  skin  to  facilitate  evaporation  and 
prevent  dripping,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  aromatic  juices  and  fruitmeats,  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  dipping  in  lye  solution,  so 
objectionable  to  refined  tastes.  It  makes  the  skin 
tender  and  eliminates  that  leathery  substance  found 
in  most  of  our  French  dried  prunes,  hastens  evapo- 
ration, requires  less  heat,  and  fruit  will  cure  heavier 
or  more  meaty  than  unsteamed  fruit. 

The  Evaporator. — The  two  principal  requisites  in 
the  evaporator  are  heat  and  circulation.  I  have 
demonstrated  both  in  my  own  evaporator  by  build- 
ing a  firebrick  furnace,  24x2(i  inches,  the  entire 
length,  then  pass  the  heat  through  three  12  inch 
pipes,  back  and  forth,  before  entering  the  flue, 
which  distributes  the  heat  more  regularly  and  is 
easier  to  control  ;  the  other  by  giving  plenty  of  cold 
air  space.  When  I  began  I  had  only  80  square 
inches  of  cold  air  passing  in,  which  I  was  assured  by 


the  patentee  was  quite  sufficient,  but  soon  found  my 
prunes  molding,  so  I  knocked  out  some  bricks,  and, 
finding  the  circulation  increasing,  kept  on  knocking 
them  out,  all  around  the  bottom  near  the  furnace, 
and  now  have  over  500  square  feet  of  cold  air  pass- 
ing in  constantly,  and  the  circulation  perfect  through 
the  112  trays,  holding  3500  pounds  of  fresh  fruit. 
Judging  from  the  draft  at  the  cold  air  holes,  and  the 
top  of  the  vent  shafts,  the  circulation  must  be  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  which  is  none 
too  quick. 

Time  f>r  Drying.- — The  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  and  length  of  time  fruit  should 
remain  in  the  evaporator  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
fruits  in  course  of  evaporation.  For  six  years  past 
I  have  experimented  every  year  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  have  reached  the  following  conclusions  : 

French  Prunes — Taking  three  trays,  each  filled 
with  28  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  of  equal  size  and  ripe- 
ness, brought  these  results  :  First  tray,  28  pounds, 
ten  hours,  produced  101  pounds,  very  bright  but 
tart ;  second  tray,  28  pounds,  twenty-four  hours, 
produced  11]  pounds,  quite  sweet  and  bright;  third 
tray,  28  pounds,  thirty-six  hours,  produced  10J 
pounds,  dark  but  very  sweet. 

This  proves  to  me  that  twenty-four  hours  is  a 
very  happy  medium  for  weight  and  sweetness.  In 
dry  seasons  the  evaporated  product  will  be  heavier, 
being  more  meaty.  The  Italian  prunes  took  thirty 
to  thirty-six  hours  to  produce  similar  results,  and 
silver  prunes  thirty-six  to  forty  hours.  These  fruits 
were  subjected  to  a  heat  of  180°,  allowing  the  trays 
to  cool  off  during  the  night.  Neither  of  these  prunes 
were  dipped  in  lye  solution. 

Bartlett  Pears — One  hundred  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit,  with  skin,  core  and  stem  left  on,  cut  in  halves, 
produced  19.05  pounds  of  dried  product.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  peeled  fruit,  not  cored,  only  halved, 
produced  13.7  pounds  of  dried  product.  If  pears 
are  cored  they  lose  too  much  flavor.  While  the  peeled 
pear  is  finer  in  appearance,  and  is  considered  by 
some  as  fancy  fruit,  the  pears  with  skin,  core  and 
stem  are  certainly  the  best  flavored.  The  peeled 
fruit  will  evaporate  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the 
unpeeled  requires  from  forty-eight  hours  for  the 
small  ones  to  four  days  for  larger  ones,  using  160° 
and  allowing  to  cool  off  nights. 

Apples — I  evaporated  a  large  lot  of  various  kinds, 
mixed,  peeled,  cored  and  ringed,  and  found  that  100 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit  produced  14$  pounds  of  evapo- 
rated product.  They  evaporated  in  four  to  six 
hours,  with  a  heat  of  160°. 

All  prunes  should  be  graded,  and  only  the  larger 
sizes  used  in  evaporation,  and  the  smaller  ones,  as 
well  as  those  bursted  by  rain,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens in  Oregon,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  not  salable  in  their  fresh 
state,  should  be  conserved  into  jam  or  fruit  butter. 

The  two  principal  evaporators  used  in  France  and 
Germany  are  patterned  after  the  American  drier, 
with  slanting  shafts,  and  the  Alden  drier,  with  per- 
pendicular shafts,  the  fruit  being  placed  in  at  the 
coldest  end  and  finished  at  the  furnace  or  hottest  end. 


Lye  Dipped  Raisins. 


To  the  Editor; — Will  you  please  explain  process 
of  bleaching  Sultana  raisin  grape  ?  I  tried  the  sal- 
eratus  mixture,  as  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  two  years  ago,  but  failed  to  get  the  light 
color  which  the  European  product  possesses.  These 
are  sold  readily  in  British  markets  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  so  far  I  have  found  nothing  to  equal  them 
in  this  State.  I  am  sure  the  difference  is  in  the  cur- 
ing. R.  A.  Ford. 

Merced. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  this.  We  do  not 
remember  any  saleratus  process.  The  basis  of  the 
operation  must  be,  we  suppose,  a  caustic  solution, 
not  merely  an  alkaline  one.  However  that  may  be, 
who  gets  the  right  color  ?  We  hardly  need  ask  who 
gets  the  12  cents — but  it  is  not  the  grower.  Will 
some  begin  a  discussion  on  dipped  raisins  ? — Ed.] 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Experience  in  Napa  County. 

A  Napa  county  beginner  in  poultry  growing  gives 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  an  account  of  his  three  years' 
experience  in  California.  It  will  interest  other  be- 
ginners nearer  home  than  the  parish  of  the  Eastern 
journal. 

Troubles. — The  first  year  we  will  pass  over.  The 
second  was  a  little  better,  although  not  on  a  paying 
basis.  It  showed  me  where  my  mistakes  were  and 
how  to  remedy  some  of  them.  My  greatest  trouble 
with  chickens  was  their  dying  from  various  causes, 
principally  indigestion,  thus  throwing  back  those 
which  did  not  die,  so  as  not  to  have  them  ready  in 
time  for  market.  One  thing,  however,  I  observed  : 
there  were  always  some  (sometimes  very  few)  which 
seemed  to  thrive,  whether  rain  or  sunshine,  soft  or 
'  dry  food.    To  find  out  the  parent  bird  was  the  next 
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step,  and  she  geuerally  turned  out  to  be  "  always 
wanting  to  sit,"  that  is  to  say,  she  would  always  lay 
fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  when  she  went  off  for  a  vaca- 
tion ;  besides,  I  found  that  the  eggs  from  one  poul- 
try house  hatched  stronger  chicks  than  from  another 
house,  and  these  chicks  could  stand  forcing  so  as  to 
produce  early  broilers. 

The  climate  here  is  rather  peculiar.  Often  in 
December,  January  and  February  the  temperature 
will  be  70°  to  75°  at  noon  and,  perhaps,  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost  at  5  or  6  the  next  morning.  My  poul- 
try house,  that  I  put  up  for  myself,  is  built  of 
matched  lumber.  Another  house,  built  two  years 
ago  by  my  predecessor,  has  laths  two  feet  long  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  otherwise  it  is  tight  and 
warm.  1  had  50  Black  Leghorns  in  this  house  and 
40  Plymouth  Hocks  in  the  former. 

Feeding. — I  buy  now  foodstuffs  cheap  that  I  for- 
merly thought  were  of  no  value  for  poultry.  Gen- 
erally I  am  able  to  get  beans  at  $7  to  $8  per  ton. 
These  are  ground  with  oats  for  $3  (grinding  price) 
and  $13  to  $15  per  ton  for  oats.  This  with  a  little 
corn  and  50  per  cent  of  bran  and  middlings  at  $13  to 
$19,  respectively,  constitutes  my  general  grain  bill, 
with  occasionally  a  little  linseed  cake  for  a  change. 
Alfalfa  and  wild  clover  are  growing  all  over  the 
orchard  until  they  are  killed  by  the  cultivator  in 
May.  Fifteen  hundred  cabbages,  2  tons  of  potatoes 
and  21  tons  of  carrots  and  rutabagas  are  also  raised 
for  their  sole  benefit ;  100  pounds  of  horse  meat  per 
week,  and  sometimes  a  little  wheat,  constitute  their 
bill  of  fare.  Wheat,  however,  is  now  too  dear,  so  I 
use  a  good  deal  of  barley.  We  (for  there  are  two  of 
us — wife  and  I)  raised  last  year  980  broilers  and  288 
Pekin  ducks.  Our  incubators  hatched  4400  fertile 
hen  eggs,  so  by  the  above  you  will  see  that  75  per 
cent  died,  raising  only  25  per  cent  to  market  size. 
Of  ducks,  we  raised  33  per  cent ;  but  unless  young 
ducks  can  be  ready  for  market  by  February,  when 
the  price  is  from  $6  to  $6  50  per  dozen,  it  does  not 
pay.  In  the  summer  months  ducks  are  worlh  only 
$3  per  dozen  here.  Although  we  still  raise  some 
ducklings,  we  depend  on  broilers  (large  size)  to  pay 
the  bill  from  January  to  June. 

l'i  <  'lint/  fur  Eggs. — If  I  wish  plenty  of  eggs  from 
my  Leghorns  I  feed  them  soft  food  every  morning, 
give  them  a  free  run  in  alfalfa  during  the  day,  with 
barley,  wheat  and  a  little  corn  for  supper.  I  keep 
roosters  running  with  them,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  attend  to  business  and  start  in  early 
after  moulting,  in  fact,  sometimes  before  this  pro- 
cess is  completed.  These  birds  are  all  kept  roost- 
ing in  the  poultry  house.  My  breeding  stock  for 
broilers  consists  of  selected  hens,  pure-bred  Ply- 
mouth Hocks  and  others  having  more  or  less  of  the 
same  blood,  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  Wyan- 
dottes.  These  hens  have  all  been  selected,  because 
most  of  their  eggs  hatch  well  and  the  chicks  grow 
rapidly.  1  have  bred  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  on 
the  place.  They  are  two  to  three  years  old,  weigh 
from  6  to  6\  pounds,  and  are  more  or  less  of  a  pug- 
nacious disposition.  I  have  seen  five  of  them  killing 
a  3-foot  gopher  snake,  and  afterwards  disabling  one 
another  over  the  spoil.  They  are  in  five  flocks  of 
ten  and  a  rooster  to  each  flock.  They  have  soft  food 
but  once  a  week  for  a  change,  and  very  little  of  that ; 
other  mornings  they  have  a  little  oats  or  other 
screenings.  Twice  a  week  they  have  3  pounds  of 
lean  meat.  At  night  they  have  all  the  corn  they 
can  pick  off  the  cobs,  and  they  roost  in  the  house 
with  the  open  lath  front.  The  roosters  are  pure- 
bred Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  by  myself  or  bought  of 
farmers  who  have  their  hens  running  over  the  fields 
and  woods  without  giving  tbem  very  much  attention. 
But  the  breed  must  be  pure  White  or  Black  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  White  Wyandotte.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  among  such  a  Mock  is  worth  having,  if  he 
weigh  7  to  8  pounds.  We  have  always  had  two  or 
three  young  roosters  extra  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing a  sitting  hen  into  business  humor  again. 

Smut'  Rt'cortlx. — These  hens  of  mine  go  running  in 
the  orchard  or  woods.  They  keep  a  little  distance 
from  other  flocks  and  they  return  at  night  able  to 
eat  about  7  pounds  of  corn  from  the  ear.  By  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  or  whenever  the  nights 
begin  to  get  warm,  they  get  barley  or  wheat  in- 
stead. To  induce  them  to  moult  early  we  give  them 
all  the  ripe  fruit  they  can  eat,  and  a  sitting  of  eggs 
when  broody  about  August  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. They  will  rear  a  clutch  of  chicks,  moult  and 
begin  to  lay  agaiu  by  November.  I  admit  that  they 
want  to  incubate  for  every  15  or  20  eggs  they  lay, 
but  they  are  at  once  consigned  to  the  tender  care  of 
a  young  rooster,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  ready 
to  join  their  flock  and  begin  to  lay  again.  I  find 
that,  by  keeping  these  hens  in  the  cooler  roosting 
house,  they  get  hardened,  producing  a  more  vigor- 
ous constitution,  which  they  transmit  to  their  off- 
spring. I  began  this  method  last  September  ;  put 
208  eggs  in  the  machine  November  10  ;  28  were  in- 
fertile ;  160  chicks  were  the  result  of  the  hatch  (20 
died  in  the  shell).  Of  this  hatch  I  sent  144  (12  dozen) 
at  $4.50  per  dozen  to  market.  Year  before  last  I 
raised  only  40  of  the  corresponding  hatch.  Novem- 
ber 30  last,  and  December  3,  I  filled  two  other  ma- 
chines, one  with  130,  the  other  with  208  eggs;  the 
first  lot  had  5  infertile,  the  latter  8  infertile.  The 
first  machine  hatched  97,  the  latter  181  chicks.  Of 


the  first  lot  I  have  lost  only  7  chicks  ;  the  latter  lot  | 
consists  only  of  121  chicks,  but  the  cause  is  rats. 
There  is,  however,  great  improvement  over  last 
year,  and  the  cause  is  hardier  breeding  stock.  I 
shall  not  keep  hens  over  three  years  old  ;  they  moult 
too  late  when  they  get  aged.  I  keep  50  or  60  of  my 
February  or  March  hatch  for  breeding  purposes, 
when  they  are  twelve  months  old,  with  a  two  or 
three-year-old  rooster. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

American   flerinos  for    Australia    via  San 
Francisco. 

On  May  10,  1897,  Consul  Bell  sent  from  Sydney  to 
Washington  a  letter  from  an  Australian  importer  of 
sheep,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  consul  says  that 
the  question  of  making  San  Francisco  a  port  of  ex- 
port for  blooded  sheep  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  breeders,  as  American  merinos  are  becom- 
ing popular  in  Australia.  The  consul  also  incloses  a 
clipping  from  a  leading  stock  journal,  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  flocks  of  the  colony  have 
become  permeated  with  Vermont  sheep.  The  writer 
says  that,  with  the  conservatism  of  his  race,  he  had 
refused  to  believe  that  the  Vermont  sheep  had  come 
to  stay  until  he  went  to  the  Mudgee  show,  where 
the  pure  type  of  Australian  merino  was  supposed  to 
be  found.  The  three  prizes  of  the  show,  one  of  them 
the  Grand  Champion,  were  won  by  Vermont  sheep. 
The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Roundabout  Way.— Up  to  the  close  of  1895,  all 
sheep  imported  into  Australia  from  Europe  or 
America  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  shipped  | 
to  England,  there  to  undergo  fourteen  days'  deten-  j 
tion  in  quarantine  before  shipment  on  board  the  [ 
steamer  or  sailing  vessel  bound  for  any  Australian  I 
port.  Influenced  probably  by  fear  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  prevalent 
in  Germany,  the  English  Government  suspended  the 
admission  of  sheep  from  foreign  countries  to  quaran- 
tine in  England  and  thus  compelled  German  and 
American  sheep  breeders  to  secure  the  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Australian  colonies  for  direct  impor- 
tation. Representations  were  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment stock  department  of  each  colony,  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  to  two  ports — Hamburg 
and  New  York — from  which,  and  from  which  alone, 
sheep  exportation  would  be  permitted.  Instructions 
were  forwarded  to  the  various  agents-general  for  j 
the  Australian  colonies  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  appointment  in  each  of  the  ports  named  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  examine  the  sheep  before  ship- 
ment and  to  allow  none  but  the  thoroughly  healthy 
to  go  on  board,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  and 
clean  bill  of  health. 

In  the  selection  of  Hamburg,  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  Mr.  llalge,  as  the  port  of  shipment  for 
Germany,  the  importance  of  the  place  and  its  fre- 
quent direct  steamer  communication  with  Australian 
ports  were  no  doubt  the  influencing  motives.  No 
better  choice  could  have  been  made.  It  was  other- 
wise, however,  with  New  York,  which,  we  need  not 
tell  you,  has  no  direct  steamer  communication  with 
any  Australian  port.  The  only  port  in  the  United 
States  possessing  direct  communication  with  Austra- 
lia is  San  Francisco,  from  which  there  is  a  monthly 
service  to  and  from  Sydney. 

Via  San  Francitco  tin  Proper  Way. — It  naturally 
occured  to  American  breeders,  when  they  learned 
that  quarantine  in  England  had  been  abolished,  that 
they  could  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
sending  their  sheep  across  the  Atlantic  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  more  e.vpeditious  route  via  San 
Francisco.  Under  this  impression,  a  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  California  and  Ver- 
mont breeder,  cabled  us  on  the  24th  of  March  last  to 
know  if  a  consignment  of  sheep  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  steamer  Monowai  could  be  landed  in  Sydney.  We 
had  no  alternative  but  to  wire  back  that,  under  the 
existing  regulations,  the  sheep  could  not  be  landed. 

We  made  every  effort  by  interviewing  the  chief 
inspector  of  stock  and  his  official  superior,  the 
Secretary  of  Mines,  to  impress  upon  them  the  ab- 
surdity of  depriving  American  sheep  breeders  of  the 
chance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  only  American 
port  where  they  could  secure  direct  steamer  com- 
munication. Our  representations,  however,  met 
with  the  usual  "  non  possumus,''  and  we  are  there- 
fore constrained  to  ask  you  to  move  in  a  matter 
affecting  the  interests  of  your  fellow-countrymen 
and  the  trade  between  your  country  and  this. 

We  would  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertaiu, 
if  you  can,  the  views  of  your  Eastern  breeders;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  there  is  any  desire,  now  that 
preliminary  quarantine  has  been  abolished  in  Europe 
and  the  necessity  no  longer  exists  for  their  sheep  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  to  send  their  sheep  across  the 
continent  by  rail  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
shorter,  milder,  and  quicker  sea  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney.  Finally,  we  would  ask  you, 
if  the  Eastern  breeders  take  this  view  of  the  matter, 


to  bring  the  whole  question  under  the  notice  of  your 
Government  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
view  of  inducing  it  to  make  representations  to  the 
various  Australian  colonies  to  include  San  Francisco 
in  the  list  of  export  ports. 

Time  in  Reach  An.it ml in. — Should,  by  any  chance, 
your  Government  Department  of  Agriculture  take 
up  the  defense  of  "  shipment  via  New  York  "  on  the 
ground  that  sheep  might  be  seut  across  the  Atlantic 
in  summer,  when,  of  course,  steamers  travel  under 
much  more  favorable  climatic  conditions,  we  would 
ask  you  to  point  out  that  sheep  intended  for  sale  in 
Australia  must  of  necessity  arrive  here  as  near  as 
possible  about  the  middle  of  June,  so  as  to  be  in- 
spected undipped  before  and  sold  at  the  annual  ram 
sales  held  in  the  first  week  of  July.  You  will  see 
from  this  that  shipments  via  New  York  would  mean 
crossing  the  Atlantic  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  and  storms  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception. 

California  Should  Brefid/or  Market.— All  that 
we  have  to  add  to  the  above  is  that  California  should 
not  alone  be  the  shipping  point:  our  breeders  should 
pick  up  lost  ground  and  furnish  the  Australians 
better  sheep  than  the  eastern  climate  can  produce. 


THE  STABLE. 


Principles  of  Feeding  Horses. 


By  Dlt.  Donald  HciKMOB,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  stomach  of  a  horse  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  its  body,  and  therefore  can  not  thrive  on 
bulky,  innutritious  food.  The  length  of  time  occupied 
during  stomach  digestion  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food,  thus 
hay  and  straw  pass  out  of  the  stomach  more  rapidly 
than  oats.  According  to  Colin's  experiments,  hay 
yiven  after  oats  causes  the  latter  to  be  sent  into  the 
intestines  before  being  fully  acted  upon  by  the 
stomach;  he  argues,  therefore,  that  the  logical 
method  is  to  give  hay  first,  then  oats.  Water  given 
in  quantities  washes  the  food  out  of  the  stomach  into 
the  intestines  before  it  is  digested,  thereby  causing 
a  loss,  and  that  portion  of  food  which  should  be  acted 
on  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach  passes  out  without 
the  animal  receiving  any  benefit  from  it,  besides 
often  causing  colic  or  some  other  derangement. 

Way  Id  Feed. — The  proper  method,  then,  of  feed- 
ing is  first  to  water,  then  to  give  hay,  followed  by 
oats  or  corn,  and  at  least  half  an  hour  should  be 
given  the  horse  after  it  has  eaten  its  oats  before 
putting  it  to  work.  If  this  is  carried  out,  and  the 
animal  not  given  too  much  food,  digestion  will  go  on 
with  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  horse.  The  stomach 
begins  to  empty  itself  very  early  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  meal.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  has 
attained  a  certain  volume,  materials  pass  out,  and 
the  amount  so  passing  corresponds  with  the  quantity 
being  eaten,  so  that  its  capacity  remains  about  the 
same.  From  this  we  see  that  a  horse  should  be  fed 
on  food  of  small  bulk,  also  that  an  animal  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grind  hay  all  day  or  night,  for  if  it 
continues  to  eat,  some  of  the  food  will  pass  out  into 
the  intestines  before  it  is  properly  prepared.  The 
drier  the  food  the  greater  the  difficulty  it  has  in 
passing  out  of  the  stomach. 

Feed  According  in  Worlc. — The  feeding  of  horses  has 
to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  work;  horses 
used  for  hard  work  should  not  be  fed  on  bulky  food; 
they  should  have  more  oats  and  less  hay,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  perform  fast  labor  on  a  full 
stomach,  because  the  pressure  on  the  diaphragm 
and  the  interference  with  the  process  of  digestion 
will  very  likely  cause  disease.  It  is  also  certain  that 
horses  whose  work  is  hard  require  nutritious  food  in 
small  quantities,  otherwise  too  great  a  time  is  re- 
quired to  abstract  from  it  the  necessary  nutriment. 
Horses  that  have  to  work  long  hours  with  heavy 
pulling,  such  as  plowing  on  a  farm,  have  to  be  fed 
largely,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  stand  their  work, 
but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  animal's  health. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  better  to  feed  the  horse  four 
times  instead  of  three,  and  give  less  at  a  time.  The 
fermentable  nature  of  the  horse's  food  shows  the 
necessity  of  its  being  thoroughly  masticated  and 
properly  mixed  with  saliva;  the  horse's  inability  to 
vomit  warns  us  of  the  great  danger  to  which  the 
animal  is  exposed  should  derangement  of  the  stomach 
occur;  the  extreme  sympathy  between  the  digestive 
organs,  the  skin,  feet,  nerves,  lymphatic  and  the 
urinary  system,  points  to  us  how  many  diseases  of 
quite  a  different  nature  may  depend  on  the  food 
given— broken  wind,  laminitis,  diabetes,  lymphan- 
geitis,  paralysis,  congestion  of  the  brain,  diarrhuea 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Ooerwork. — Horses  should  not  be  worked  until  they 
are  exhaused,  or  if  they  are,  they  should  have  food 
iu  small  quantities,  such  as  a  few  handfuls  of  bran 
and  a  little  water.  This  will  strengthen  the  stomach, 
and  prevent  bad  results.  Many  cases  of  colic  are 
caused  by  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  horses  that 
have  fasted  over  their  time  swallow  their  food.  A 
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certain  bulk  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance 
of  digestion  in  the  intestines,  but  it  should  be  intro- 
duced gradually;  changes  of  food  should  be  gradual. 
Horses  when  first  put  to  grass  should  have  some  dry 
food  or  only  a  small  quantity  of  green  food  for  a  few 
days  until  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it, 
as  a  large  feed  of  green  food  is  very  dangerous. 
The  change  should  also  be  gradual  when  a  horse  is 
first  taken  from  grass  and  put  into  the  stable,  as  it 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  swelling  of  the  legs.  It  is 
necessary  to  curtail  the  food  for  a  few  days  if  the 
animal  is  going  to  stand  in  the  stable,  as  this  will 
prevent  the  disease  known  as  azoturia  and  lymphan- 
geitis,  especially  among  the  heavier  breeds  of  horses. 

Foods  of  a  bad,  coarse,  musty  or  bulky  nature  are 
a  common  cause  of  that  singular  disease  known  as 
heaves;  not  that  they  have  any  direct  action  on  the 
lungs,  or  that  they  fill  up  the  air  cells  with  dust  as 
some  suppose,  but  from  their  injurious  effect  on  the 
nerves  supplying  the  stomach,  lungs  and  heart. 

The  formation  and  constitution  of  the  horse  affects 
very  much  its  capacity  for  assimilating  its  food; 
thus  animals  with  narrow  chests,  badly  "  cribbed 
up  "and  of  a  light  mealy  color  are  "bad  doers;" 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  troubled  with  indigestion, 
and  purge  on  the  slightest  provocation;  they  never 
look  well  and  are  known  to  horsemen  as  "  washy;" 
they  require  to  be  carefully  fed;  new  oats  or  hay 
should  not  be  given  them.  All  kinds  of  good  food 
have  been  tried,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
keep  such  horses  in  good  condition  and  get 
any  work  out  of  them.  If  they  are  worked 
hard  and  are  stuffed  with  food  they  seem  to 
be  affected  with  indigestion  and  colic.  It  is  said 
that  a  horse  can  live  twenty-five  days  without  food 
if  he  gets  sufficient  water;  if  no  water  be  given  it 
will  live  barely  eleven  days. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 


NUMIiEIt  II. 

Continuing  the  advice  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Goodrich  con- 
cerning home  butter  making,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  come  to  a  matter 
which  is  not  usually  given  much  consideration: 

Ripening  Cream. — When  shallow  setting  has  been 
used,  the  cream  is  already  ripened,  or  partialiy  so, 
when  taken  off.  It  has  been  kept  cool,  stirred  up 
when  each  skimming  was  added,  and  is  ready  to 
churn  at  auy  time  when  brought  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. 

A  correct  dairy  thermometer  is  indispensable  in 
butter  making.  Temperature  plays  an  important 
part  all  the  way  through.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
the  temperature  of  the  dairy  room,  the  water,  the 
milk,  the  cream  when  ripening  and,  above  all,  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  at  time  of  churning.  No 
person  can  guess  at  temperature  correctly  every 
time.  Therefore,  no  person  can  make  a  uniform 
quality  of  butter  without  using  a  thermometer  at  al- 
most every  stage  of  the  work.  Yet  a  cheap,  unre- 
liable thermometer  is  worse  than  none. 

Cream  from  deep  cold  setting  is  cold  and  sweet 
when  taken  off.  If  it  is  kept  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  about  60°  F.  for  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  it  will  begin  to  sour.  Each  skimming  when 
put  in  the  cream  can  should  be  well  mixed  with  what 
was  in  before.  No  fresh  cream  should  be  put  in  the 
can  for  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  before  churning,  for, 
if  this  is  done,  the  fresh  cream  will  not  be  ripened 
and  the  butter  will  no)-  all  churn  out. 

Separator  Cream.  —  Cream  from  the  separator  is 
warm  when  it  is  separated  right  after  milking  and 
has  the  1 '  animal  heat  "  still  in  it.  1 1  must  be  aerated 
and  cooled  immediately.  When  the  cream  is  run 
into  "shot-gun  "  cans  the  aeration  and  partial  cool- 
ing may  be  done  by  pouring  several  times  in  a  small 
stream  from  one  can  to  another.  A  better  way  is  to 
have  a  cream  cooler,  made  something  like  a  large 
colander,  placed  high  above  the  cream  can.  The 
bottom  of  this  cooler  has  a  great  number  of  very 
small  holes  through  which  the  cream  runs  in  tiny 
streams  into  the  cream  can,  and  in  that  way  is  thor- 
oughly aired  and  partially  cooled.  Setting  in  cold 
water  will  complete  the  cooling.  Afterwards  it  can 
be  handled  the  same  as  described  for  cold  setting 
cream,  except  that,  being  fresher,  this  cream  needs 
about  twelve  hours  more  time  to  ripen. 

A  Starrer. — The  way  just  described  is  practiced  by 
a  great  many  with  excellent  results;  but  there  is  a 
better  way  if  one  has  the  facilities  for  doing  it. 
Keep  the  cream  by  setting  in  small  cans  in  cold 
water,  or  otherwise,  at  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  till 
twelve  hours  before  the  time  of  churning.  Then  mix 
it  all  together  in  a  vat  or  can  and  warm  it  up  to  70° 
F.  Then  put  in  a  "  starter"  and  keep  it  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  up  to  70°  for  twelve  hours;  and  when  it  is 
afterwards  cooled  to  the  right  temperature  it  will  be 
ready  for  churning.  The  starter  may  be  some  good 
skim  milk  which  has  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
85°  or  90°  F.  till  it  is  sour  and  thick,  or  it  may  be 
some  cream  already  ripened,  or  some  buttermilk 
from  the  last  churning.  Use  of  the  starter  an 
amount  equal  to  about  2  per  cent  in  bulk  of  the 


cream — in  other  words,  one  quart  of  the  starter  to 
twelve  gallons  of  cream.  Another  form  of  home- 
made "starter"  that  has  been  highly  recommended 
is  made  as  follows:  Take  fresh  milk,  secured  in  a 
perfectly  clean  way,  from  a  healthy,  well-fed,  fresh 
milch  cow.  Set  this  milk  in  ice-water  and  expose 
only  to  pure  air  for  twelve  hours,  or  pass  it  through 
a  separator,  and  keep  the  skim  milk  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  85°  F.,  long  enough  to  lopper.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  coagulum  until  ready  for  use.  Then  skim 
off  the  top,  stir  it  carefully  and  strain  through  a  fine 
mesh  into  the  cream,  in  the  proportion  already 
stated. 

The  Churn. — The  best  churns  are  those  with  no  in- 
side fixtures  and  which  revolve,  like  the  barrel  churn, 
square-box  churn,  rectangular  churn,  etc.  These 
"  bring"  the  butter  by  the  concussion  of  the  cream 
in  falling  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  the  churn  is 
revolved.  A  quite  common  mistake  is  to  get  too 
small  a  churn.  It  should  never  be  filled  more  than 
half  full  of  cream.  One-third  full  is  better,  because 
the  cream  has  a  better  chance  to  fall.  Before  put- 
ting in  the  cream  the  churn  should  be  scalded  with 
hot  water  and  then  rinsed  with  cold  water. 

Churning. — The  cream  should  be  brought  to  the 
right  temperature  for  churning  before  being  put  in 
the  churn  by  having  it  surrounded  by  cold  water  if 
the  temperature  needs  to  be  lowered  and  hot  water 
if  it  needs  to  be  raised.  The  churning  should  be 
done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  have 
the  "butter  come"  in  a  reasonable  time — say  from 
thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  colder  it  is  churned 
the  less  butter  fat  will  be  left  in  the  buttermilk  and 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  granules  of  butter.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  exact  rule  as  to  the 
right  temperature — that  will  have  to  be  determined 
by  trial,  each  butter-maker  for  himself.  Ordinarily, 
from  58°  to  62°  F.  is  right,  but  sometimes  it  needs  to 
be  much  lower  and  sometimes,  possibly,  a  little 
higher.  At  the  dairy  tests  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
1893,  where  expert  butter-makers  made  every  effort 
possible  to  do  exhaustive  work,  the  Guernsey  cream 
was  churned  at  times  as  low  as  43°,  while  the  cream 
from  the  other  herds  was  churned  8°  to  10°  F.  higher. 
The  temperature  at  which  cream  should  be  churned 
depends  in  some  degree  on  the  breed  of  cows,  the  in- 
dividuality of  certain  cows  or  of  certain  families  of 
cows,  the  period  of  lactation,  the  feed  of  the  cows, 
and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  thickness  or  rich- 
ness of  the  cream.  The  temperature  of  churning 
needs  to  be  higher  when  cows  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  lactation,  also  when  they  have  dry  feed  in 
winter  and  when  cottonseed  meal  is  being  fed  to  any 
extent.  When  cream  is  rich  in  butter  fat,  such  as 
can  and  ought  to  be  obtained  with  the  separator, 
containing  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  fat,  the  temper- 
ature of  churning  can  be  low,  usually  from  52°  to 
55°  F.  This  is  the  way  to  get  the  most  exhaustive 
churning;  the  amount  of  buttermilk  and  the  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  in  it  will  be  small  at  these  low  tempera- 
tures. With  deep  cold-setting  the  cream  will  be 
much  thinner,  containing  considerable  milk,  and 
therefore  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  low,  and  it  will 
be  useless  to  try  to  churn  at  a  low  temperature.  In 
such  cases  from  60°  to  62°  will  be  necessary. 

Cream  from  shallow  setting,  if  it  is  skimmed  pretty 
clear  of  milk,  can  be  churned  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  that  from  deep  setting.  Some- 
times the  cream  from  shallow  setting,  especially  if 
the  process  of  heating  and  cooling  has  been  resorted 
to  in  raising  the  cream,  is  so  thick  that  it  will  not 
fall  when  the  churn  is  revolved.  In  that  case  it  must 
be  diluted.  Water  is  better  than  milk  to  dilute 
it  with. 

The  Butler. — The  churn  should  be  revolved  at  a 
speed  that  will  produce  the  best  concussion.  With 
a  forty-gallon  box  or  barrel  churn  this  will  be  about 
fifty  revolutions  per  minute;  with  a  smaller  churn 
somewhat  more  speed  is  required.  One  can  soon 
learn  to  tell  by  the  sound  when  the  cream  begins  to 
break.  Then  close  watching  is  needed,  so  as  not  to 
churn  it  too  much.  The  churn  should  be  stopped 
when  the  granules  of  butter  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  wheat  kernels.  To  make  the  butter  float  well, 
so  that  the  buttermilk  can  be  drawn  off,  throw  in 
some  salt — say  one  pint  to  each  twenty  gallons  in  the 
churn.  Then  revolve  the  churn  a  few  times.  Draw 
off  the  buttermilk  through  a  hair  sieve  so  as  to  catch 
the  granules  of  butter  that  escape  from  the  churn. 
Then  wash  the  butter  with  pure  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  or  below.  This  will  harden  the  grauules 
so  they  will  not  so  quickly  mass  together.  Wash  it 
twice,  each  time  using  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  water 
to  every  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  and  revolve  the 
churn  a  few  times.  Do  not  wash  it  more,  nor  let  the 
water  stay  on  a  great  while  at  a  time,  for  this  will 
be  likely  to  wash  out  the  flavor  and  aroma,  for  which 
fine  butter  is  prized. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  instructions  given  by  many  teachers  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  advise  washing  more,  saything  that  it 
should  be  washed  till  the  water  runs  clear.  But 
numerous  experiments,  where  the  butter  has  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  experts,  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  market  yet  demands  some  of 
the  flavor  that  is  found  in  butter  which  has  not  been 
excessively  washed. 

Coloring  Butter. — Butter  should  be  colored  to  suit 


the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  general 
market  demands  that  butter  should  have  a  color,  the 
year  round,  about  like  that  of  grass  butter  in  June. 
Doubtless  any  of  the  standard  butter  colors  are  good. 
The  coloring  matter  should  be  put  in  the  cream  after 
it  is  all  ready  for  the  churn.  When  the  butter  would 
be  nearly  white  if  not  colored,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
winter,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  color  is  usually  needed 
for  eight  pounds  of  butter.  In  summer  in  times  of 
drought  and  in  the  fall,  when  cows  are  partly  on  dry 
feed,  some  coloring  may  be  needed,  but  very  little. 
One  will  soon  learn  by  experience  how  much  to  use. 
It  is  well  to  be  cautious,  as  it  is  better  to  have  too 
little  color  than  too  much. 

Salting  and  Working  Butter. — Good,  fine  dairy  salt 
should  be  used,  and  never  the  common,  coarse  barrel 
salt  that  is  used  by  many.  The  salting  may  be  done 
in  the  churn  when  the  butter  is  in  the  granular  form, 
if  it  is  a  box  or  barrel  churn.  The  salt  can  be  sifted 
on  the  butter  by  putting  on  a  part,  then  revolving 
the  churn  half  way  over,  thus  making  the  butter  fall 
with  the  salted  side  down,  then  sifting  on  the  rest 
of  the  salt.  Then  revolve  the  churn  a  few  times, 
after  which  the  butter  can  be  taken  out  and  worked 
on  a  butter  worker.  This  is  the  way  most  commonly 
done,  but  it  has  its  difficulties.  The  trouble  is  to 
have  just  the  right  amount  of  salt  in  the  butter 
when  it  is  finished,  so  as  to  have  the  product  per- 
fectly uniform  as  to  saltness.  The  exact  weight  of 
the  butter  in  the  churn  is  not  known,  though  this  cau 
be  closely  estimated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  water  the  butter  contains  while  in  its  granular 
state.  This  water  must  be  all  salted,  and  a  portion 
of  it  will  run  off  in  the  form  of  brine  when  the  butter 
is  worked.  The  finished  butter  should  contain  about 
three-fifths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound.  To  in- 
sure that  amount,  at  least  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  salt 
must  be  put  in  for  each  pound  of  butter  in  the 
churn;  and  yet,  do  the  best  we  can,  it  will  be  found 
that  two  successive  churnings  are  seldom  salted 
just  alike. 

The  writer  has  found  that  a  better  way  to  insure 
uniform  salting  is  to  take  the  butter  out  of  the  churn, 
drain  and  press  out  a  part  of  the  water  on  the 
worker,  then  weigh  the  butter  and  salt  one  ounce  to 
the  pound  and  work  enough  to  get  the  salt  evenly 
incorporated.  Some  more  water  or  brine  will  run 
off  in  the  working  and  leave  the  butter  salted  about 
right.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found  that  one  churn- 
ing will  be  salted  very  nearly  like  every  other  churn- 
ing. There  are  several  different  kinds  of  butter 
workers  used  by  dairymen,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  none  are  better  for  home  use  than  the  com- 
mon lever  pattern. 

Shall  Butter  Be  Worked  Oner  <,,■  Twice?  —The  object 
of  working  butter  is  to  get  the  salt  evenly  distrib- 
uted and  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  brine.  When  it  is 
worked  but  once,  the  butter  maker  thinks  he  has 
worked  the  butter  enough  and  packs  it  immediately. 
There  is  at  that  time  no  way  to  tell  whether  the  salt 
has  been  evenly  distributed  or  not.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  he  draws  out  some  of  the  butter  with  a 
tier,  or  cuts  it  with  a  ladle,  and  finds  it  mottled, 
which  will  seriously  affect  the  selling  price.  He 
knows  the  cause  is  unequal  salting;  that  the  por- 
tions which  have  salt  have  changed  to  a  deeper 
yellow,  and  the  unsalted  portions  have  remained  of 
a  lighter  color.  With  the  next  churning  he  is  deter- 
mined to  remedy  this  and  be  sure  to  work  enough. 
The  chances  are  that  this  time  it  is  worked  too 
much,  so  that  the  grain  is  injured  and  the  butter  has 
a  greasy  appearance.  But  after  much  practice  and 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  care,  these  errors 
can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  fairly  uni- 
form and  even  product  produced. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  better  to  work 
butter  twice  instead  of  only  once.  The  first  time  it 
should  be  worked  just  enough  to  mix  in  the  salt. 
Then  for  four  or  six  hours  it  should  be  left  on  the 
worker,  or  in  some  other  place,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  from  60°  to  65°  F.,  so  that  the  butter  will  re- 
main in  the  right  condition  as  to  hardness  to  work 
well.  This  will  give  time  for  the  salt  to  dissolve  and 
also  time  for  it  to  change  the  color  of  the  butter  that 
it  comes  in  contact  with.  Then  it  should  be  worked 
just  enough  to  obliterate  the  streaks  and  mottles. 
This  second  working  expels  some  more  of  the  water, 
for  the  salt  has  had  time  to  draw  the  moisture  to- 
gether in  drops,  and  it  is  worked  out,  thus  making  a 
drier  butter  containing  from  85  to  87  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  Such  butter  will  be  firmer  and  better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  than  it  usually 
is  when  worked  but  once.  Immediately  after  the 
butter  is  worked,  it  should  be  packed  in  neat,  clean 
packages,  or  put  up  in  such  form  as  is  required  by 
the  market  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent.  If  tubs  are  to 
be  used,  ash  or  spruce  is  to  be  preferred,  and  they 
should  be  well  soaked  before  packing  the  butter.  If 
other  wooden  packages  are  used  they  should  be  lined 
with  parchment  paper.  This  will  prevent  the  butter 
tasting  of  the  wood. 

Dioestion  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  horse 
with  active  exercise  than  when  eating  is  followed 
by  a  period  of  rest,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tange  of  Budapest.  In  the  dog  and  in  man 
the  opposite  is  true,  which  shows  how  unsafe  it  is  to 
infer  results  in  one  animal  from  observations  on 
another. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  King  of  Lapland. 


1  know  a  tiny  monarch  who  has  taken  his  com- 
mand 

Within  a  quiet  region,  where  a  faithful  little 
band 

Of  people  do  his  bidding,  or  yield  him  homage 
true. 

And  watch  his  faintest  gesture,  as  old  vassals 
used  to  do. 

His  territory's  bordered  by  two  encircling 
arms, 

And  keeping  in  their  shelter,  he  is  safe  from 
all  alarms; 

This  land  is  sometimes  "rocky"  if  he  feels 

inclined  for  jest, 
Or  lies  at  peace,  a  quiet  plain,  when  he  would 

stay  at  rest. 

One  mountain  rises  northward,  and  is  known 
as  Mother's  Brow, 

While  east  and  west  are  twin-gray  lakes,  re- 
flecting, I  avow. 

The  prettiest  bit  of  Nature  that  a  human 
heart  can  see 

Whene'er  the  little  monarch  is  alert  for  jubi- 
lee. 

Hut  when  he's  feeling  weary  from  the  riding 
out  in  state, 

Or  bowing  to  his  subjects  and  serfs  importu- 
nate, 

Retiring  to  the  castle,  his  regal  head,  our 
King 

Lays  down  in  princely  grandeur,  while  loving 
'  minstrels  sing. 

If  you  would  find  his  royal  seat,  you  need  not 

sail  the  sea, 
For — strangeenough — his  throne  is  set  in  this 

home  of  the  free. 
Just  find  the  nearest  nursery,  and  bow  to  the 

command 

Of  the  loving  little  monarch  who  is  King  of  all 
Lapland. 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


'Tis  Best. 


When  first  he  spoke  of  love  to  me, 

My  heart  was  all  his  own  ; 
But  Duty  said  it  could  not  be  — 

My  love,  I  dared  not  own. 
Yes,  Duty  wispered  it  was  right 

That  1  should  part  from  him  ; 
But  when  he  turned  away,  the  light 

That  warmed  my  life  grew  dim. 

I  knelt  down  in  the  dark  and  prayed 

That  sometime  it  might  be; 
The  Cod  my  conscience  then  obeyed 

Would  bring  him  back  to  me. 
And  now  they  come  and  tell  me  he 

Will  claim  a  fairer  bride  — 
That  he  will  never  think  of  me 

When  lingering  by  her  side. 

1  kneel  me  down  once  more  and  pray 

For  grace  to  say,  "  'tis  best." 
May  Heaven  bless  his  wedding  day  ! 

May  all  his  life  be  blest. 
This  broken  heart  to  God  I'll  give 

And  soon  the  pain  will  cease, 
For  He  will  give  me  grace  to  live 

So  as  to  merit  peace. 

—Mary. 


Bert  Pemberton's  Century. 


"Here,  Gyp!    Fetch  it !  " 

So  saying,  a  tall  girl,  with  a  merry 
face,  who  was  crossing  the  cricket 
field,  flung  a  solid  india  rubber  ball 
along  the  smooth-shaven  turf,  and  bet- 
companion,  a  frisky  fox  terrier, 
bounded  after  it  with  evident  delight. 
Bringing  it  proudly  back,  he  was  met 
half  way  by  a  fine,  athletic  lookiug 
voung  man,  who,  by  his  flannels  and 
the  bat  he  swung  carelessly  at  his  side, 
was  evidently  leaving  the  practicing 
nets  for  the  night. 

"Down,  Gyp!"  he  cried,  but  Gyp 
was  not  to  be  commanded  by  any  but 
his  mistress,  and,  though  recognizing 
a  friend,  made  for  passing  him  by.  The 
cricketer,  determined  to  make  the  dog 
obey,  dropped  his  bat  and  cried, 
sternly,  "Down,  sir!"  but  the  dog, 
seeing  the  beginnings  of  fun,  dodged 
about  hither  and  thither  with  canine 
nimbleness.  Many  a  time  the  young 
fellow  seemed  within  an  ace  of  accom- 
plishing his  task,  but  only  because  the 
dog  saw  fit  to  cajole  him,  for,  at  the 
last  moment,  he  eluded  him  with  all 
the  ease  in  the  world. 

A  merry  laugh  from  the  approaching 
girl  drew  the  cricketer's  attention  to 
Iter.  "It's  the  first  time  I  ever  failed 
to  field  a  ball,  Ethel,"  he  said,  joining 
in  her  laughter. 

"  Down,  Gyp  !  "  commanded  the  girl, 
with  raised  forelinger,  and  instantly  the 
ball  was  dropped  upou  the  turf. 

"Gyp  and  I  are  alike  in  one  thing, 
at  least,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
smile  and  outstretched  hand,  "  we  both 
know  our  mistress." 

"No  nonsense,  sir!"  said  the  girl, 
meeting  his  advance  with  equal  frank- 
ness.   "  I  can  get  lots  of  young  pup- 


pies to  fetch  and  carry  for  me.  If 
you  were  at  my  beck  and  call  I 
wouldn't  like  you  a  bit." 

"Then  you  do  like  me  a  little  bit, 
Ethel  ?  " 

"  Bert  !  What  a  question  to  ask  at 
this  time  o'  day." 

"Aye  !  "  said  the  young  man,  grow- 
ing suddenly  serious  ;  "but  sometimes 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  and  I 
need  to  be  told  again  to  reassure  me." 

"Bert,"  said  the  girl,  laying  her 
iittle  gloved  hand  on  his  white  sleeve 
as  they  moved  toward  the  gate — for 
now  the  sun  was  loug  past  its  setting — 
"Bert,  you  may  be  a  professional 
cricketer,  but  you're  evidently  an  ama- 
teur lover,  or  you  would  not  need  tell- 
ing so  often  that  I  am  yours  if  you  can 
only  get  the  pater  to  say  'yes.'  " 

"Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  said  Bert, 
pressing  the  little  hand  as  it  lay  upon 
his  arm,  and  looking  lovingly  into  the 
upturned  eyes.  "The  governor's  not 
exactly  antagonistic,  but  he's  far  from 
enthusiastic.  He  would  rather  I  had 
j  been  content  to  be  his  chief  clerk  and 
■  pet  cricketer,  without  aspiring  to  the 
position  of  son-in-law." 

"  It's  your  cricketing  ability  he  ad- 
mires you  for  chiefly,  but,  because  you 
are  a  professional,  and  he  pays  you,  he 
|  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  giving  you  his 
only  little  motherless  girl,  although 
he  knows  you  come  of  every  whit  as 
good  a  stock  as  1 — if  not  better — only 
your  people  were  well-to-do  in  the  past 
and  we  in  the  present,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  And  then  you  know, 
Bert " — with  a  shy  glance —  he  thinks 
I  might  do  better. " 

"  And  he's  right,  my  darling." 

" That's  a  matter  of  opinion." 
****** 

"  I  love  her,  Mr.  Harewood,  and — she 
says — she  loves  me." 

"  Ab,  you've  taken  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and,  having  the  daughter's  con- 
sent, you  ask  me  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  the  conventions.    Eh,  Pemberton  ?" 

"No,  sir,  believe  me,  I'd  no  such 
thought,  but  these  things,  as  you  must 
know,  have  a  habit  of  shaping  their  own 
course." 

"Um!"  mused  Mr.  Harewood,  ab- 
sently, his  mind  doubtless  reverting  to 
the  sweet  time  in  his  own  life  when 
"these  things"  had  run  the  same 
course;  "I've  not  a  word  to  say  against 
you,  and  I  admit  you  are  her  equal  in 
everyting — but  worldly  position,  and 
that's  a  big  '  but.'  " 

Mr.  Harewood  was  a  man  who  had 
prospered  exceedingly.  From  small 
beginnings  he  had  become  the  largest 
manufacturer  and  employer  of  labor  in 
the  small  town  of  Unsworth.  He  made 
a  hobby  of  cricket.  He  played  but  lit- 
tle himself  now,  but  was  the  patrou  and 
mainstay  of  the  Unsworth  C.  C. — in 
fact,  it  was  generally  known  as  "Hare- 
wood's  Team  " — and  his  fostering  care 
had  made  it  the  very  nursery  of  county 
professionals.  None  but  cricketers 
need  apply  for  a  post  in  the  works:  and 
a  good  cricketing  reputation  covered  a 
multitude  of  minor  shortcomings.  Bert 
Pemberton  had  been  with  him  scarcely 
two  years,  but  it  had  been  plenty  long 
enough  to  establish  him  in  the  affections 
I  of  the  Unsworth  people  as  the  best  bat 
and  handsomest  fellow  in  the  team, 
and,  also,  in  the  heart  of  Ethel  Hare- 
wood as  the  only  man  in  the  world  for 
her. 

She  was  one  of  those  girls  whom  no 
amount  of  social  elevation  can  spoil; 
and,  to  her,  to  love  a  man  with  all  her 
heart,  and  to  be  beloved  in  return,  was 
equivalent  to  a  sacred  duty  being  laid 
upon  her  to  marry  that  man,  or  no 
one,  whatever  his  worldly  position 
might  be. 

With  this  assurance  of  his  sweet- 
heart's constancy  ringing  in  his  ears, 
Bert  had  sought  Mr.  Harewood  to  get 
I  the  required  consent,  but  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  that  gentleman  to  give  it, 
though  he  had  the  slight  satisfaction  of 
not  receiving  a  blank  refusal.  The 
week  after  the  conversation,  a  scrap 
of  which  is  recorded  above,  Ethel  went 
for  a  "month  or  two"  to  visit  her 
cousins  in  the  west  of  England.  Bert 
thought  he  knew  why- 
Ethel  had  been  away  some  weeks 
when  Mr.  Harewood  called  Bert  into 
his  private  room  and,  shaking  him 
warmly  by   the  hand,   cried:  "I've 


great  news  for  you,  Pemberton.  The 
county  committee  have  had  an  eye  on 
your  recent  good  form  and  have  written 
requesting  me  to  let  you  off  to  accom- 
pany the  team  on  its  southern  tour." 

Bert's  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  for, 
next  to  marrying  Ethel  Harewood,  to 
play  for  his  county  was  his  dearest  am- 
bition. "  Of  course,  I  shall  let  you  go," 
continued  Mr.  Harewood,  with  grow- 
ing enthusiasm,  "and,  by  George,  if 
you  do  well,  Pemberton,  I  shall  be 
proud  of  you  !  Upon  my  word,  you 
shall  have  your  chance  !  "  Then,  very 
solemnly:  "Pemberton,  my  boy,  you 
are  not  half  a  bad  sort,  and  I  like  you, 
and— if  you  make  a  'century'  for  your 
county  during  the  tour — you  shall  have 
her." 

Bert  Pemberton  did  not  flush  now. 
He  paled  rather,  for  he  knew  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task,  and  he  knew,  too, 
that  Harewood  was  not  only  a  man  of 
his  word,  but  very  apt  to  set  as  much 
store  on  the  converse  of  his  promises 
as  upon  the  promises  themselves,  were 
his  conditions  not  fulfilled,  and  Bert 
felt  faint  as  he  realized  how  much  de- 
pended upon  the  three  matches  with 
the  southern  counties. 

He  did  not  fail  to  write  to  Ethel  in 
the  west  country,  and  tell  her  the 
great  news,  and  he  received  a  reply  so 
full  of  cheery  confidence  in  bis  ability 
to  fulfill  the  condition  that,  if  anything, 
:  he  felt  a  trifle  more  nervous  still,  for 
he  knew  better  than  she  could  the 
great  unlikelihood  of  a  "colt"  doing, 
in  his  first  few  matches,  what  scores  of 
seasoned  players  seldom  or  never  do 
throughout  their  career. 

The  first  match  was  in  London,  and 
Bert  made  a  capital  impression.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  his  praises. 
They  prophesied  a  brilliant  future  for 
him,  and  said  that  he  had  the  making 
of  a  great  cricketer.  Everything 
seemed  in  his  favor.  He  used  his  great 
height  and  magnificent  reach  to  per- 
fection, and  his  forward  play  was  a 
treat  to  witness.  His  leg  hitting  re- 
vived a  lost  art,  and  his  driving  was 
worthy  of  a  Stoddardt  or  O'Brien.  All 
these  things  they  said,  and  much  more. 
But  he  didn't  make  a  century.  No  one 
expected  him  to.  When  both  his  scores 
were  added  together  they  totaled  101  ; 
but  that  was  not  a  "century,"  alas! 
and,  though  gratified  with  his  success, 
and  the  admiration  it  elicited,  he  trav- 
eled with  his  comrades  down  to  the 
side — where  the  next  match  was  to  be 
played  —  with  anything  but  a  light 
heart. 

Worse  was  in  store.  The  home  team 
won  the  toss,  and  went  on  to  bat  on  a 
good  wicket.  The  ground,  famous  for 
long  scores,  did  not  belie  its  reputa- 
tion, for  they  stayed  in  ail  day  and 
part  of  the  next.  Then  came  the  vis- 
itors' turn,  and  Bert  was  sent  in  third 
wicket  down.  The  lob-bowler  puzzled 
him  a  lot.  The  variety  was  not  known 
at  Unsworth.  He  poked,  and  patted, 
and  finally,  playing  back,  hit  his 
wicket,  and  retired  for  a  "  duck."  The 
rest  of  the  team,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, fared  little  better,  and  they 
had  to  "  follow-on." 

When  Bert  went  in  a  second  time 
there  were  still  three  hours  before 
stumps  were  drawn  for  the  night,  and 
when  the  clock  in  the  pavilion  tower 
pointed  to  6:30,  and  the  umpire  called 
"time,"  he  had  compiled  eighty-three 
and  was  well  set.  It  was  hard,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  even  bad  the 
umpire  known  he  was  playing  for  a 
bride. 

The  next  day  —  dismally,  drearily, 
unceasingly — it  rained.  The  players 
hung  about  the  pavilion  hoping — one, 
indeed,  praying — for  a  cessation  of  the 
dowufall,  but  in  vain.  At  5  o'clock  the 
match  was  abandoned,  and  Bert's 
spirits  were  as  damp  as  the  turf. 

"  Westward  Ho  !  was  the  cry.  The 
morning  broke  fair  and  serene,  as  if  to 
mock  our  hero  with  the  contrast,  but, 
like  many  another  fair  beginning,  it 
proved  deceptive.  The  first  day's 
cricket,  on  the  charming  west-country 
ground,  was  broken  by  showers  suc- 
ceeded by  brilliant  sunshine.  Bert, 
unfortunately,  went  on  to  bat  when 
the  sun  had  had  an  hour's  speil  of  shin- 
ing, and  the  drying  wicket  was  difficult 
in  the  extreme.  He  had  to  adopt  a 
barn-door   policy,    not    conducive  to 


rapid  scoring  and  consequent  centu- 
ries. He  was  one  of  few  who  managed 
to  keep  their  end  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  had  put  a  careful  twenty- 
seven  to  his  name  when  he  snapped  at 
the  wicket. 

The  second  day  was  fine  and  warm, 
and  the  wicket  greatly  improved,  but, 
unfortunately  for  Bert,  the  home  side 
had  the  greater  share  of  it,  and  were 
yet  undismissed  when  stumps  were 
drawn. 

"  To-morrow!  To-morrow — or  never!" 
What  a  thought  to  go  to  bed  with! 
Neither  was  Bert  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  went  to  bed  with  that 
thought. 

"Cousin  Bob,"  said  Ethel  Harewood 
next  day,  "  why  don't  you  take  me  and 
Gyp  down  to  the  match  at  Somerton? 
You  know  how  I  dote  on  cricket." 

"  Want  to  see  your  north-country 
fellows  get  a  licking  ?  "  said  Bob,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Do  you  think  the  match  likely  to 
be  finished  ?  " 

"Hardly  think  so.  They  lost  time 
the  first  day.  By  the  way,  that  new 
man  Pemberton  has  made  a  promising 
debut." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Well,  shall  we 
go  ?  " 

"Why,  certainly — ask  and  have." 

Could  Bob  have  foreseen  that  the 
visit  to  Somerton  would  cost  his  be- 
loved county  a  match,  and  remove 
Ethel  forever  from  his  hopes,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  merry. 

When  the  couple  arrived  on  the 
ground  the  players  were  at  luncheon, 
and  the  visitors'  first  pair  were  "not 
out."  Ethel  thought  they  would  never 
reappear,  but  at  length  they  came 
leisurely  forth,  and  did  so  well  that  it 
was  4:30  before  Bert  could  begin  his 
colossal  task  of  making  a  hundred  in 
two  hours. 

For  ten  minutes  he  blocked  every- 
thing with  provoking  patience,  then, 
gradually  letting  out,  he  drove  and 
cut,  and  placed  to  such  a  tone,  that 
fifty  stood  to  his  credit  when  the  clock 
said  5:52,  leaving  thirty-five  minutes 
for  the  next  fifty.  A  change  of  bowl- 
ers was  tried,  and  the  new  one  proved 
a  teaser.  Pemberton  was  more  than 
once  in  difficulties,  and  once  the  wicket 
keeper's  "  How's  that  ?  "  made  Ethel's 
heart  stop,  until  a  gruff  "  Not  out "  set 
it  going  again. 

It  was  no  use.  There  were  but  ten 
minutes  left,  and  Bert's  score  was  sev- 
enty-three. The  changes  at  the  word 
"over"  seemed  interminable  to  the 
anxious  girl,  who  sat  in  front  of  the 
pavilion     with    Gyp    at    her  feet. 

Crack  !  "  The  ball  came  gliding  from 
Bert's  bat  towards  the  corner  on  her 
left.  She  bent  over  the  dog,  and  whis- 
pered fiercely:  "Fetch  it,  Gyp!" 
Away  went  the  dog  across  the  angle, 
and,  easily  outstripping  the  fielders, 
snatched  the  ball  up  and  leisureiy  made 
for  his  mistress.  He  was  intercepted 
by  the  men,  and  then  the  fun  com- 
menced. 

Gyp  stood  looking  at  them  again  and 
again,  as  though  he  fully  entered  into 
the  humor  of  the  situation,  but  easily 
succeeded  in  dodging  them  whenever 
an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the 
ball. 

The  spectators  were  in  great  commo- 
tion. All  mannerof  cries  were  bandied 
to  and  fro — "Fielded,  sir!"  "Shoot 
him!"  and  the  like.  Meanwhile — for 
the  ball  could  be  plainly  seen,  and 
therefore  was  not  "lost" — Bert  and 
his  partner  were  running  for  all  they 
were  worth,  the  latter  to  win  the  match 
and  the  former  to  win  a  bride. 

"Call  Gyp  back,  Ethel!"  cried 
Cousin  Bob,  excitedly. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  myself,  sir  ?  Call  him 
back  yourself,"  said  Ethel,  calmly. 
Whereupon  Bob  cried,  "Gyp!  Gyp! 
Come  here,  sir  !  "  until  he  was  hoarse, 
while  Ethel  was  quietly,  unostenta- 
tiously counting  every  run  as  if  it  were 
a  jewel. 

"Ninety-eight  —  ninety-nine  —  hun- 
dred !  Gyp  !  Gyp  !  Down,  sir."  Her 
voice  rang  above  the  babel  of  confused 
sounds — careless  now  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  making  an  exhibition  of  her- 
self— and  the  dog  bounded  to  her  aud 
dropped  the  ball  at  her  feet. 

The  match  was  over  and  won.  Cousiu 
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Bob  hurried  Ethel  off — much  against 
ber  inclination,  but  not  against  her 
judgment — to  catch  their  train  home. 
Bert,  dead  tired  but  happy,  believed  he 
had  won  his  bride  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  and  Mr.  Hare- 
wood  was  evidently  under  the  same  in- 
nocent delusion,  for,  that  night,  Bert 
received  the  following  somewhat  am- 
biguous wire:  "Lucky  dog!  She  is 
yours,  anyway  ! — Harewood,"  and  this 
telegram,  mounted  and  framed  with 
her  own  fair  fingers,  hangs  to-day  in 
Mrs.  Bert  Pemberton's  pretty  draw- 
ing room. 


Tribulations  of  Biddy  Malone. 


I've  answered  tin  advortoisements  in 
two  days,  but  niver  a  place  I  got  at  all, 
at  all.  The  furrest  quistion  they  ax 
me  is,  "  Can  ye  cook  ?"  And  when  I 
say  "  I'll  thry,""  they  tell  me  I'll  not 
suit.  Shure  a  body  would  think  there 
was  nothing  in  the  worruld  to  do  but 
cook,  cook,  cook;  bad  luck  to  the 
cookin'.  I've  been  in  the  country  jist 
four  weeks  nixt  Tehuseday,  and  this  is 
Monday,  and  I've  had  enough  of  yer 
Yankee  cookin',  and  I'll  have  no  more 
of  it. 

I've  lost  three  places  already  with 
this  cookin',  shure.  The  furrest  lady, 
sezshe,. "  Can  ye  cook  ?  "  Sez  I  "  Shure, 
mum,  lean  that,  for  it's  many  a  murphy 
I've  cooked  at  me  home  beyant  the 
sea."  So  I  wint  into  the  kitchen,  an' 
me  thrunk  wint  up  to  the  attic.  Sez 
the  missus,  afther  a  while,  "  Bridget, 
here's  a  turkey,  shtuff  it  and  roast  it." 

Well,  at  two  o'clock  she  comes  into 
the  kitchen,  and  sez  she,  "  Bridget,  how 
is  it  ye  are  so  late  wid  the  dinner,  isn't 
the  turkey  done  yet  ?  "  Sez  I,  "  I'll  see 
mum."  I  wint  to  the  pot  an'  took  off 
the  lid.  "Look  mum,"  sez  I.  "You've 
burnt  the  fowel  to  pieces,"  sez  she. 
Sez  I,  "Shure  you  tould  me  to  shtuff 
the  burd  and  roast  it;  so  I  shtuffed  it 
into  the  pot."  Well,  meself  and  me 
thrunk  left  that  same  noight. 

The  nixt  place  I  wint  the  lady  was 
troubled  wid  a  wakeness.  Sez  she, 
"  Biddy,  dear,  ye'll  foind  a  piece  of  bafe 
in  the  refrigeratorio;  git  it  and  make 
me  some  bafe  tea."  Well,  afther  hunt- 
in'  all  over  for  the  refrigeratorio,  I 
found  the  mate  in  a  chist  ferninst  a 
chunk  of  ice.  I  put  the  mate  in  the 
teapot  an'  lit  it  dbraw  fur  a  few  min- 
utes, an'  thin  I  took  it  to  the  missus, 
wid  a  cup,  a  saucer,  an'  a  shpoon. 
"Biddy,  dear,"  sez  she,  "ye  needen't 
moind  a  sendid' for  your  thrunk."  So 
I  lost  that  place,  too. 

The  nixt  place  was  at  an  ould  wid- 
dower's  house.  He  had  two  lazychilder 
wan  was  twinty  an'  the  other  was 
twinty,  too;  they  were  twins,  ye  see. 
Well,  the  butcher  brought  some  oys- 
ters. Sez  the  lazy  twins:  "  We'll  have 
thim  shtewed."  Well,  I  did  shtew 
thim,  but  the  shpalpeens  discharged 
me  because  I  biled  thim  like  praties 
wid  their  jackets  on. 

So  here  I  am,  this  blessed  day,  a 
poor,  lone  gurl,  saking  a  place  at  ser- 
vice. Bad  luck  to  the  Yankee  cookin'. 
Well,  I'll  shtop  at  one  more  place — let 
me  see  (pulls  piece  of  newspaper  from 
pocket).  Yis  here's  the  advortoise- 
ment.  "Wanted,  a  gurl  in  a  shmall 
family  consistin'  of  thirteen  childer  an' 
two  adults."  Well,  I'd  rather  do  their 
work,  even  if  it  was  a  big  family,  than 
be  bothered  with  shtuffed  turkey,  bafe 
tea,  or  shtewed  oysters.  I'll  call  on 
the  shmall  family.  (Courtesies  and 
Exit.) 

Awkwardness. 


So  many  people  seem  ill  at  ease  in 
company.  Their  faces  flush  when  you 
speak  to  them.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  cross  the  room  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility.  Just  as  likely  as 
not  if  anything  awkward  was  ever  to 
happen  to  them  it  will  be  in  a  room  full 
of  people.  They  are  so  self-conscious 
that  they  make  every  movement  un- 
gracefully. What  a  folly  it  is  to  imag- 
ine that  people  are  always  looking  at 
or  thinking  about  you.  Such  ideas  are 
frequently  the  offspring  of  conceit. 
People  often  look  at  you  without  seeing 
or  thinking  about  you.  The  more  you 
allow  this  notion  to  take  hold  of  you 


the  worse  your  awkwardness  will  be- 
come. Do  not  be  self-conscious.  Think 
of  something  else  but  yourself  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  easy  you  feel, 
even  if  there  are  a  number  of  people 
about  you.  Awkwardness  will  be  for- 
gotten. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Find  a  way  or  make  one.  Everything 
is  either  pusher  or  pushed.  The  world 
always  listens  to  a  man  with  a  will  in 
him. — Marden. 

The  only  worthy  end  of  all  learning, 
of  all  science,  of  all  life,  in  fact,  is  that 
human  beings  should  love  one  another 
better. — George  Eliot. 

A  loving  confidence  in  the  God  we 
have  offended  is  the  key  to  his  heart, 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasury  of 
his  grace. — Rev.  E.  M.  Gouldburn. 

There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the 
songs  of  Zion,  no  orations  equal  to  those 
of  the  prophets,  and  no  politics  like 
those  which  the  Scriptures  teach. — 
John  Milton. 

If  you  would  be  well  with  a  great 
mind,  leave  him  with  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  you;  if  with  a  little  mind, 
leave  him  with  a  favorable  impression 
of  himself. — Coleridge. 

Restraining  grace  is  an  amazing 
work  of  God.  It  is  more  wonderful 
than  his  setting  a  bound  to  the  sea, 
that  it  cannot  pass  over.  Think  what 
a  hell  every  unconverted  bosom  would 
become,  if  the  Spirit  were  to  withdraw 
and  give  men  over  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts. — M'Cheyne. 

The  universal  reign  of  love,  creating 
new  economics,  a  new  commerce,  new 
politics,  with  passion  for  service,  and 
mutual  competition  with  mutual  help- 
fulness, unreal  as  it  seems  to  us,  im- 
mersed in  the  struggle  and  held  by  the 
habits  and  ruled  by  the  ideas  of  to-day, 
is  yet  the  destined  result  and  fulfilment 
of  the  centuries  and  ages  of  divine 
teaching. — Philip  Moxom. 

Creation  is  the  organ,  and  a  gracious 
man  finds  out  its  keys,  lays  his  hands 
thereon,  and  wakes  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe  to  the  harmony  of  praise. 
Mountains  and  hills  and  other  great 
objects  are,  as  it  were,  the  bass  of  the 
chorus  ;  while  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
and  all  things  that  have  life,  take  up 
the  air  of  the  melodious  song. — Spur- 
geon. 


Popular  Science. 


The  scheme  of  covering  the  Sahara 
with  forest  is  pronounced  by  M.  P. 
Privat-Deschenel  utterly  impractica- 
ble, the  arid  plateaus  being  hopeless 
desert.  On  a  limited  scale,  however, 
the  valleys — most  of  which  are  favored 
with  a  small  amount  of  water — may  be 
successfully  planted  with  tamarish, 
acacia,  eucalyptus  and  poplar,  the 
last-named  tree  having  unexpectedly 
proven  the  most  suitable.  In  the  for- 
est shelter  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
may  be  grown. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  says  in  Science  that 
"during  the  early  days  of  the  whale 
fishery,  several  well-attested  instances 
occurred  of  whales  struck  in  one  ocean, 
as  the  Atlantic,  being  afterward  killed 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  vice  versa." 
This  would  indicate  that  some  whales 
are  great  travelers,  for  to  get  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  they 
would  have  to  go  many  thousands  of 
miles,  passing  either  around  Cape  Horn 
or  around  the  northern  end  of  North 
America  and  through  Bering  strait. 

Men  of  science  sometimes  make  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  the  skill  of 
instrument  makers.  An  interesting  il- 
lustration is  furnished  by  the  instru- 
ment called  the  "  microtome,"  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  cut  excessively  thin 
slices  or  sections  of  various  substances, 
such  as  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  for 
microscopic  examination.  Microtomes 
have  recently  been  invented,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  can  cut  successive  sections 
each  only  one  twelve-thousandth  of  an 
inch  thick!  The  edge  of  the  knife  which 
makes  such  cuts  appears  perfectly 
smooth  and  straight  when  magnified 
fifty  times. 


Flowers  for  the  Table. 


She  who  resides  near  fields  c^r  woods, 
in  a  suburban  or  distinctly  rural  neigh- 
borhood, need  have  no  trouble  in  se- 
curing flowers  for  her  table  from  this 
time  on  the  summer  through.  The 
dainty  grace  of  the  wild  flowers,  from 
the  earliest  anemone  to  the  latest  blue- 
fringed  gentian,  in  the  processional 
beauties  of  dogwood,  laurels,  daisies, 
eglantine,  primroses,  buttercups  and 
the  whole  wonderful  family  of  nature, 
lends  a  charm  to  the  plainest  home. 
No  table  but  gains  a  touch  of  refine- 
ment from  the  slender  vase  to  the 
heaped-up  bowl  in  which  the  hands  of 
daughter  or  mother  have  arranged 
flowers  for  its  decoration.  No  especial 
scheme  of  ornament  can  be  devised  for 
everyday  breakfasting  and  dinner 
better  than  that  which  limits  the  flow- 
ers in  use  to  those  of  one  species,  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  leaves  for  a 
setting.  When  one  has  daisies,  a  big 
bowl  of  them  seems  to  suit  their  lavish 
profusion.  One  should  not  be  stingy 
with  -daisies — the  dear  flowers  which 
spring  up  by  tens  of  thousands  the 
wide  land  over.  So  with  roses.  They 
require  a  bowl  for  their  appropriate 
display,  just  as  lilies  look  best  in  a 
tall-stemmed  crystal  vase. 

The  other  day  an  old  garden  was 
heard  of  where  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures was  a  lily  bed,  where  the  season 
through  the  throughful  planning  of  the 
house  mother  had  for  many  years  in- 
sured a  succession  of  lilies.  There  were 
all  kinds,  from  the  fragile  and  sweet 
lilies  of  the  valley,  lifting  their  carven 
bells  as  if  for  the  chimes  of  the  fairies, 
to  the  magnificant  pink  and  golden 
lilies  of  Japan,  the  white  splendor  of 
the  day  lilies,  the  sumptuous  color  and 
luxurious  ease  of  the  tiger  lilies,  and 
so  through  the  gradations  of  the  lily 
kingdom,  one  kind  succeeding  another. 

One  essential  in  table  decoration  is 
always  perfect  freshness.  Flowers 
must  never  be  used  when  they  are  past 
their  prime.  In  every  home  it  should 
be  somebody's  duty  to  look  after  the 
flower  vases,  seeing  that  withered  ones 
are  removed,  and  that  only  those  which 
are  fair  and  fragrant  remain  for  the 
delight  of  the  eyes  and  the  ministry  of 
sweetness  which  they  can  render.  It 
is  a  duty  which  acquires  a  rare  fasci- 
nation in  time,  and  which  one  is  re- 
luctant to  surrender  to  other  hands. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Blackberry  Jam. — Mellow,  but  per- 
fectly sound,  the  berries  should  be  for 
this  purpose.  Heat  gently,  mashing 
slightly.  To  each  pound  of  pulp  allow 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Bring  to  boiling  point,  then  simmer 
twenty  minutes,  being  careful  to  stir 
frequently  to  prevent  scorching. 

Pineapple  Marmalade. — Pineapples 
are  now  good  and  cheap.  To  make 
marmalade,  pare  and  grate  them  into  a 
pulp.  Boil  the  pulp  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
to  each  quart  of  boiled  pulp  a  pint  of 
granulated  sugar.  Stir  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Fill  into  glasses  or  jars.  This  is 
a  very  fine  preserve  and  will  keep  for 
years. 

Caramel  Pudding. — Burn  one  cupful 
of  sugar  until  chocolate  brown;  dissolve 
this  into  one  quart  of  hot  milk,  add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Bake  an  bain  marin — this  is  to  bake  in 
a  pan  surrounded  by  boiling  water,  un- 
til firm.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  stiff,  allowing  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  to  each  white.  Put  on  top  of 
pudding  and  brown. 

Enolish  Beef  Hash. — In  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  cook  slowly,  until 
light  colored,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion;  add  one  cupful  of  dry, 
boiled  rice,  one  pint  of  diced  cold 
cooked  beef,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper,  and  sufficient  strained 
tomato  to  moisten.  Cover,  cook  slowly 
for  ten  minutes,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot 
platter,  garnishing  with  parsley. 

Clam  Patties. — One  quart  clams, 
eight  shredded  wheat  biscuit,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  white  pepper,  salt,  one 


cup  milk.  Pick  over  the  clams  and 
chop  the  h'ard  part.  Strain  the  liquor, 
add  to  the  chopped  part  of  clams,  then 
add  the  soft  part.  Prepare  the  shell 
same  as  for  oyster  patties  and  place  in 
buttered  pan.  Fill  with  the  clams,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  the  ob- 
long tops  in  milk,  cover  the  clams,  put 
bits  of  butter  on  top,  cover  the  pan  and 
bake  twenty-five  minutes. 

Russian  Salad  with  Sauce  Tar- 
tare.— Cut  into  small,  dice-shaped  bits 
two  ounces  of  cooked  cold  beef,  the 
same  of  cooked  cold  tongue  or  cooked 
chicken,  and,  if  you  like,  about  one  ounce 
of  cold-boiled  ham.  Now  put  into  the 
bottom  of  your  salad  bowl  a  little  of  the 
beef  and  place  on  top  three  boned  sar- 
dines, then  a  little  of  the  tongue,  then 
the  chicken,  and  again  half  a  dozen  sar- 
dines ;  sprinkle  over  the  top  the  ham, 
garnish  around  the  dish,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter with  crisp  lettuce  leaves  cover  the 
entire  top  with  sauce  tartare,  and  you 
will  have  a  delicious  Russian  salad. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Cleanliness,  fresh  air  aud  sunshine 
are  the  best  purifiers  and  disinfectants 
of  houses. 

The  location,  size  and  ventilation  of 
bedrooms  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

When  hanging  sash  curtains  in  the 
summer  cottage  windows  and  rods  are 
not  at  hand,  take  picture  wire.  It 
can  be  securely  fastened  from  brass- 
headed  nails,  the  curtains  can  be  read- 
ily drawn  upon  it,  and  it  will  not  sag 
as  a  piece  of  twine  will. 

The  back  and  arms  of  an  old  chair 
that  seem  to  be  of  no  use  will  make  an 
excellent  bed  rest  for  an  invalid.  The 
rest  is  made  by  cutting  away  the  seat 
and  legs  and  padding  the  back  and 
arms  with  pieces  of  an  old  comfortable, 
and  covering  this  with  some  delicate 
colored  chintz  or  satine,  or,  when  the 
rest  is  in  use,  one  may  fill  the  back  and 
sides  with  pillows. 

To  cleanse  and  stiffen  silk,  woolen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  use  the  following 
recipe  :  Grate  two  good-sized  potatoes 
into  a  pint  of  clean,  clear,  soft  water. 
Strain  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a 
gallon  of  water  and  let  the  liquid 
settle.  Pour  the  starchy  fluid  from 
the  sediment,  rub  the  articles  gently 
in  the  liquid,  rinse  them  thoroughly 
in  clear  water,  and  then  dry  and 
press. 

The  practice  of  wrapping  each  loaf 
of  bread  in  oiled  papers  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  oven  and  sealing  the 
knot  of  the  string  holding  the  paper, 
as  is  done  in  a  few  first-class  shops,  is 
desirable  for  protecting  bread  when 
the  loaf  has  to  be  handled  many  times 
in  the  process  of  delivery.  The  bread 
is  protected  from  dust  and  handling  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  bacilli,  and 
the  paper  prevents  the  moisture  in  the 
bread  from  escaping  and  keeps  the 
bread  fresh. 

An  excellent  recipe  for  canning  fruit 
follows  :  Pick  and  wash  the  fruit,  put 
it  in  glass  jars,  cover  two-thirds  with 
a  syrup  of  one-half  cup  of  sugar  to  one 
cup  of  boiling  water,  put  covers  on 
tight,  place  jars  in  a  wash  boiler,  put- 
ting something  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  to  set  the  jars  upon,  cover  with 
cold  water  to  within  1  inch  of  top  of 
jars,  let  come  to  a  boil,  and  boil  slowly 
for  two  hours.  Remove  from  boiler, 
let  cool,  and  then  store  away  in  the 
dark.  Fruit  canned  in  this  way  re- 
tains its  flavor. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;     prevents  baldness; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


FOR.  RECEPTIONS. 
1  140  — Reseda  Corsage. 

Sizes  for  34,  :*>.  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Hrocaded  lusterless  satin  iu  shades  of 
green  and  brown  is  combined  with 
sage  green  canvas  to  match  this 
dressy  gown.  The  costume  is  lined 
throughout  with  changeable  silk,  which 
is  distinctly  seen  through  the  open 
meshes  of  the  canvas.  In  the  corsage 
the  canvas  is  used  for  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  front,  while  the  sleeves 
and  full  front  are  of  the  brocaded  satin. 
The  canvas  parts  have  a  little  fullness 
at  the  waist,  but  fit  smoothly  on  the 
shoulders.  Revers  of  green  satin  edged 
with  guipure  trim  the  fronts,  running 
down  to  the  waist,  where  they  are 
gathered  with  jeweled  buttons  and  a 
fold  of  the  satin. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

I  147-Klrklan<l  Skirt, 

Sizes  Medium  ami  Large. 

A  graceful  and  popular  design,  hav- 
ing a  very  narrow  front  and  six  other 
gored  breadths,  and  measuring  about 
four  yards  at  the  foot.  Silk,  wooleu, 
or  cotton  fabrics  may  be  selected  for 
this  model  and  may  be  trimmed  in  any 
preferred  way.  The  popular  fancy  is 
to  trim  the  front  seams.  The  favorite 
finish  for  the  bottom  of  skirts  is  a  fac- 
ing of  haircloth  or  crinoline  and  a 
velveteen  binding. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

OF  TAN-COI.ORED  ETAMINE. 
1 14»  Amari  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34  .  38,  38  and  40  Iuches  Bust  Measure. 

This  simple  and  becoming  design  il- 
lustrates two  of  the  popular  fancies 
often  combined  in  the  making  of  light- 
weight woolen  fabrics  so  much  worn, 
the  blouse  front,  with  the  fullness 
drawn  forward  and  fitting  trimly 
under  the  arms,  and  the  guimpe.  The 
latter  may  be  real  or  only  simulated  by 
a  chemisette,  but  the  genuine  guimpes 
are  greatly  affected.    It  is  lined  with 


American  Beauty  taffeta  and  may 
fasten  in  the  front  or  on  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  arm  where  the  outside 
does.  If  Ihe  former  plan  is  preferred, 
the  guimpe  in  front  will  have  to  be 
simulated.  Tn  the  model  gown  the  lin- 
ing is  the  guimpe  and  it  is  banded 


across  with  narrow  velvet  ribbon.  The 
epaulet  and  girdle  are  trimmed  to 
match. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Girdles  of  lace  have  appeared,  while 
others  are  of  velvet,  ribbon  or  silk. 
Girdles  striped  with  jet  or  gold  or 
silver  lace,  and  of  either  pointed  or  em- 
pire shape  or  laid  in  Grecian  folds,  ac- 
company many  of  the  jackets  and 
round  waists.  Some  are  laced  peasant 
fashion,  while  others  fasten  to  one  side 
with  ornamental  buttons. 

All  sorts  of  fluffy  collarettes  and 
neckwear  rullling  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

An  assortment  of  ribbon  collars  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have,  as  in  this  way 
one  may  entirely  change  the  character 
of  a  dress.  Very  fashionable  are  rib- 
bons of  ivory-white  satin  tied  in  a 
flaunting  bow  at  the  back.  These 
broad  ribbons  may  serve  as  neckbands 
on  decollete  gowns,  and  are  especially 
becoming  to  women  with  slender 
throats. 

Accordion-plaited  wood  fiber,  chiffon, 
mousseline  or  silk  form  the  most  con- 
spicuous style  of  trimming  on  many  of 
the  hats  and  toques,  and  whether  the 
hat  is  large  or  small  it  is  invariably 
trimmed  (a  little  or  a  great  deal  as 
fancy  may  dictate)  on  the  left  side  and 
well  up  at  the  back,  where  from  the 
edge  of  the  turn-up  brim  to  where  the 
crown  rests  upon  the  head  the  space  is 
filled  in  with  flowers.  The  crown  is 
usually  made  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  base  by  means  of  an  extra  braid  or 
an  artistic  roll  of  ribbon  or  the  univers- 
ally useful  and  ornamental  Batavia. 

Very  long  sleeves  terminating  in  a 
point  which  reaches  to  the  knuckles  are 
becoming  to  the  hand.  Pew  women 
have  pretty  wrists,  and  this  style  of 
sleeve  conceals  such  defects. 

Many  draped  sleeves  are  seen,  but 
these  only  look  well  in  thin,  soft  ma- 
terials. The  leg-of-muttou,  although 
far  from  new,  is  by  long  odds  in  the  best 
taste  for  cloth,  silk  or  velvet. 

Many  of  the  sleeves  are  as  full  at  the 
wrist  as  at  the  armhole:  they  are  some-  | 
times  shaped  by  narrow  plaits  from 
elbow  to  wrist,  or  are  caught  down  by 
shirrs  or  plaits  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  cuff  or  wristband. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 


lO  Cents  Each, 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Tbelr  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Addreaa  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  I)raiu»Ke.  Dredging,  Mining,  Ft,-.      t  a,,»,.|t  i.  «  from  r,o  to  no.  

(•Hllons  Per  Miiiute. 


.2,  5lx,nBstT^OIN    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

'  '  '  •   San  Francisco. 


Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 


PATENTED    MAY    19,  L890. 

FOR  GRADING  GREEN  AND  DRIED  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  ETC. 


IT  HAS  BECOME 

 THE  


STANDARD 

GRADER 

 OP  

CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Testi- 
monials. 


MANUFACTURER    \\T      f  I   A    A*  ■   I    T>y~v  IV  I 

and  PATENTEE,     W.    C.  HAMILTON, 


2H0  N.  FIRST  STKK1 


SAN  .IDSK,  CALIFORNIA. 


Le  Quesne  Fruit  Grader. 


Jatent  for  Improvement, 
June  8, 1897. 
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soil^J^^         C.  ANDERSON, 


4."..-.  \\.  SAN  TA  CLAKA  ST.. 
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SAN  JOSK,  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATEINT  SOLICITORS, 

.330  MARKET  ST.,    -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  iind  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  Wc  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  borne  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  pp  tents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  Dew.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


3-  T3.  Taylor's  Sons, 

 ORIGINAL  MAM  FACTI  KFKS  OF  

-*  FRUIT*  PAPER.*- 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  iu  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 

Addreaa  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO. 


Quincy,  III..  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  consider*  d 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  tn 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  it  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  In  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Cor  respondent- 1- 
aolicited.   Mention  this  paper. 
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Interdependency    of  Inventions. 


The  advent  of  important  and  valua- 
ble inventions  is  often  dependent,  not 
upon  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  some 
individual  inventor,  but  upon  the  gen- 
eral and  gradual  advance  of  the  state 
of  the  art  to  which  they  belong,  mak- 
ing their  occurrence  not  only  possible, 
but  almost  inevitable.  The  bicycle  is 
an  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of 
growth  in  mechanical  construction, 
since,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  im-  i 
portant  things  both  mechanically  and  | 
commercially  which  has  ever  been  pro-  | 
duced,  it  owes  its  development  to  the  j 
parallel  improvement  in  metal  and  rub- 
ber working  without  which  it  could  , 
never  have  existed  at  all,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  or  to  any  extent.  The 
clumsy  wooden  velocipede  would  al- 
ways have  remained  a  useless  toy  had 
not  the  introduction  of  drawn  steel 
tubing  made  the  construction  of  a  light 
and  yet  strong  frame  possible,  while 
the  original  leather  tire  of  Dunlop 
could  never  have  led  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  pneumatic  principle 
without  the  substitution  of  the  rubber 
construction  which  only  the  advances 
in  rubber  manufacture  made  possible. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  is  ap- 
parent in  many  other  lines  of  work, 
and  there  is  littie  doubt  that  if  the  pat- 
ent records  of  the  past  fifty  years  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  competent  spe- 
cialists many  inventions,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  conception  were  failures 
simply  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
executing  the  ideas,  would  now  be 
found  both  practicable  and  valuable. — 
Cassier's  Magazine. 


Telegraphing  Through  Hills. 

Tesla's  utterances  about  wireless 
telegraphy  recall  the  fact  that  an  Ital- 
ian some  time  ago  claimed  its  invention 
and  application  in  numerous  experi- 
ments. His  name  is  Guglielmo  (Wil- 
liam) Marconi.  He  even  succeeded  in 
transmitting  signals  through  a  hill. 
These  first  experiments  remained  the 
secret  of  the  family  circle  till  he  went 
to  London  last  year  with  his  mother, 
who  is  an  Englishwoman.  There  he 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  telegraphic  service  in 
England,  who  gave  a  lecture,  which 
Marconi  illustrated  with  his  experi- 
ments. Private  and  public  experi- 
ments soon  followed.  Some  were  given 
in  the  ministry  of  war  and  others  in 
the  general  postoffice,  in  the  presence 
of  high  authorities.  The  experiments 
were  made  with  the  primitive  appa- 
ratus made  in  Italy,  and  yet,  even  then, 
telegrams  were  sent  to  very  great  dis- 
tances in  all  directions  and  also  through 
a  little  hill.  Since  then  Marconi  has 
been  enabled  to  improve  his  original 
apparatus  and  hopes  soon  to  send  tele- 
grams through  hills  and  rivers  by  his 
new  method  of  telegraphing. 


A  new  fireproof  building  brick  will 
shortly  be  placed  upon  the  market. 
The  block  is  composed  of  pulverized 
stone,  marble,  coal  cinder  or  sawdust 
mixed  with  magnesia  and  two  secret 
chemicals.  The  composition  in  liquid 
form  is  poured  into  moulds  of  the  de- 
sired size  and  the  "  setting  "  follows  by 
chemical  process,  no  baking  being  re- 
quired. 

There  is  no  reliable  case  on  record 
where  resuscitation  has  taken  place  af- 
ter the  complete  freezing  of  the  body 
in  man.  This  has  been  frequently  ac- 
complished in  the  cold-blooded  animals, 
such  as  fish  and  reptiles,  if  thawing  be 
gradually  brought  about. 


How's  This? 


Wc  otler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  tor  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall  s 

Catarrh  Cure.   ,  .  _ 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm.  ,  .     _  ,  .  _ 

WEST&TRAUX.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Rinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


An  interesting  industry  lately  estab- 
lished near  London  is  the  manufacture 
of  steel  barrels.  The  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing the  steel  sheet  the  regulation  bar- 
rel shape  is  overcome  by  easing  the 
curved  rolls  at  the  ends  so  that  they 
bear  only  in  the  middle,  thus  stretch- 
ing the  metal  at  the  center,  and  form- 
ing the  barrel  body  complete  with  the 
exception  of  shearing  the  ends  straight 
in  a  special  machine,  and  welding  the 
seam.  The  welding  is  done  by  elec- 
trically melting  pieces  of  steel  over  the 
opening  and  hammering  them  down. 
The  heads  are  cut  in  a  circular  shear- 
ing machine,  corrugated  and  dished  in 
a  400-ton  hydraulic  press,  and  secured 
in  place  by  a  ring  of  metal,  which  is 
welded  to  both  the  end  of  the  barrel 
and  to  the  head.  The  bung  bosses  are  j 
also  welded  on.  The  welding  by  the  j 
Bernados  process  requires  no  skilled  | 
labor,  and  but  moderate  power  is 
needed  to  supply  the  current. 


The  kinetoscope  took  143,000  differ- 
ent pictures  during  the  Corbett-Pitz- 
simmons  fight.  The  length  of  the  film 
upon  which  the  pictures  were  taken  is 
two  and  a  half  miles. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safe.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINO-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lt»  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 


113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Works,  Potrero. 


S.  F. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  a  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.  '  Per  square  of  1<><>  ft.,  #1.50. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing. Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  Pjr  square 
of  lOO  ft.,  SS3.00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating— the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  35c. 

Specify  W.  &  P.     Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


fr 


PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gate's:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  5R  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc   Catalogue  free. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO..        33  High  St..  DeKalb.  Ill 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Val.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Be»t  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1817  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  «50  to  1*800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St s. ,    I    71  Cortland t  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fiae  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &,  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  CaL   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  *6. 

Stock  from  tl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  'or  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co., Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOY'T,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

T.  W.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Southdown 
Bucks  for  Sale. 


Dogs. 


Qheap 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  Is  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coallnga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greaterdurability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is,  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula 
tion  of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oi  Is : 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav.,  7^  galls,  al  5c..  t-.il^i 

Distillate  40    "      7H    "         8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      7H     "  121*c.  .!W*J 

Gasoline  "4    "      S%    "         15c.  l.M\4 

City  Gas  1000  feet.  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up,  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  pn  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  In 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    \A/rtTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   1A/ORK.   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

D.  TD-  WASS,  s£  FIRST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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Speed  of  riodern  Warships. 


By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
first-class  cruisers,  armored  or  pro- 
tected, which  in  recent  years  have 
been  projected  or  completed,  are  ships 
with  speeds  varying  from  19  to  21 
knots  ;  and  of  those  which  equal  or  ex- 
ceed 22  knots — projected,  building  or 
afloat — there  is  now  a  moderate  fleet, 
among  the  leaders  of  which  are  the 
British  Powerful  and  Terrible,  armored 
cruisers,  14,250  tons,  25,000  H.  P.,  22 
knots  ;  the  French  Jeanne  d'Arc,  ar- 
mored cruiser,  11,000  tons,  28,500  H. 
P.,  23  knots  ;  a  protected  armored 
cruiser  for  Italy  of  10,500  tons,  13,000 
H.  P.,  23  knots  ;  the  Buenos  Ayres  of 
Argentina,  protected  cruiser,  4500 
tons,  14,000  H.  P.,  23.2  knots  ;  the 
Chilean  Blanco  Encalada,  protected 
cruiser,  4420  tons,  14,500  H.  P.,  22.78 
knots:  the  Neuve  de  Julio,  Argentina, 
protected  cruiser,  14,500  H.  P.,  22.74 
knots;  and  the  Yoshino  of  Japan,  an 
improved  form  of  the  latter  vessel,  with 
a  speed  of  23.08  knots.  It  would  seem 
that  expert  opinion  favors  extreme 
speed  for  large  cruisers. 


A  Greenwich  Transit. 


At  the  Greenwich  Observatory  the 
transit  circle  consists  of  a  large  tele- 
scope, the  outside  of  which  is  not  un- 
like a  great  cannon,  being  of  solid  iron, 
and  is  supported  by  trunnions  which  al- 
low the  telescope  to  be  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, to  point  north  or  south,  and  to 
make  a  complete  revolution,  but  never 
to  diverge  from  the  north  and  south 
line.  Its  field  of  view  is  large,  admit- 
ting a  great  amount  of  light,  thus  ful- 
filling its  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  noting 
the  exact  time  at  which  stars  and 
planets  pass  south  and  north  of  Green- 
wich. Upon  looking  through  this  tele- 
scope is  noted  what  seems  to  be  a  verti- 
cal row  of  iron  bars  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other — they  are,  however, 
spiders'  webs,  the  center  one,  passing 
through  the  focus  of  the  object  glass, 
being  the  meridian  line.  By  observing 
the  time,  therefore,  at  which  the 
"clock  stars"  pass  over  these  web 
lines,  or  "wires,"  as  they  are  called,  is 
sidereal  time  regulated. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  wc  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  (<>r  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  not  <airc.     It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
lorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.      stable    should  have  a 

bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Wai'is  Kive;:,  Vt. 

iJK.  P.  A.  TirXTLB. 

Dear  Sir*  —  I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  1  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  ic  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheumn 
tism  in  mv  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  anv  one  in  want  of  a 
lioimexfe  O  P.  GOVE. 

Tnttle*s  ramil7  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Paius,  etc.  Samples  of  ci'her  Elixir 
free  for  three  c-ccnt  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  5ole  Proprietor, 

27  Ucvcrly  Street,  Bosiuu,  Mass, 


A  remarkable  patent  has  just  been 
granted  by  the  German  Patent  Office. 
It  is  for  making  rubies.  M.  Gin,  the 
patentee,  has  discovered  that  by  vola- 
tilizing alumina  in  an  electric  furnace  in 
conjunction  with  certain  coloring  sub- 
stances the  vapors,  upon  cooling,  be- 
come rubies  of  any  desired  size  and 
indistinguishable  from  the  natural 
ruby.  The  artificial  ruby  has  the  com- 
position, form,  color  and  hardness  of 
the  natural  ruby.  It  is  well  known 
that  by  passing  a  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient current  of  electricity  through 
carbon,  enclosed  in  an  iron  rod,  very 
small  diamonds  have  been  made.  They 
are  not  of  commercial  value  on  account 
of  their  smallness  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  them  from  their  matrix. 
M.  Gin's  success  with  volatilized  alu- 
mina suggests  great  possibilities  in  the 
artificial  production  of  diamonds  and 
other  gems.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  British 
Patent  Office  has  allowed  a  patent  for 
making  gold,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  is  pending  an 
application  for  a  similar  patent. 

The  Central  Underground  Railway 
of  London  is  to  be  equipped  with  elec- 
tric motive  power,  the  apparatus  for 
which  will  be  manufactured  in  this 
country.  A  cablegram  states  that  a 
contract  has  been  signed  in  London 
with  the  Underground  road  by  E. 
W.  Rice  Jr.,  the  representative  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.  The 
amount  of  first  installation  of  the 
power  under  the  contract  is  about 
$700,000. 

A  Chicago  company  is  working  on  a 
new  horseless  carriage.  Mr.  Overman 
considers  that  others  who  have  studied 
the  matter  have  made  a  mistake  in  fol- 
lowing the  models  of  vehicles  built  for 
horses.  He  began  on  the  supposition 
that  no  horses  had  been  used,  and  ban- 
ished all  idea  of  shafts  or  dashboards. 


Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Loandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  - — 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

8AN  LKANDRO,  CAL. 
Wit.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 

An  Acre  of  Corn 

ami  its  poBHihlHtien  under  the  Slluge 
-\  -inn  —  ii<  iji—  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  I'ltoF.  l  .  W.  woi.l., 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  iuto 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Sai.k.m,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV — Feeding  of  Silage;  V — Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  IIOOKEK  &  CO.,  16  and  1H 
Driuiini  St.,  San  Franrlsro. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIH WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

l  lic  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

m  lirhiean  St.,  i  llliw.il.  1 1.1. 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QERA1AN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SOflE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


TEUR  VIRUS, 


F*OR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 


jCH^ICAGO^jj 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  S28;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  HO,  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  ? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  ijf  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'MfMi 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  RK  S.  Ik  _i_';_L 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DA  L  L  AS  .  T  EX  .  X).  «3 


Blake,    moffltt    <V     T  o  \JU  n  e> 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  MCFALL&  CO  Portland  Or. 


O-    H.    EVANS    dte  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  Works 

to  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pampfi,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines.  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

Pacific  Sheet  MeTal^Works. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

(^,^  y|        for  Fnltt,  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 

|  VS.!!  iZCd- Iron  Pails>  Tubs'  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 
1^  Jl0^f*3.ph  1 II  £~ on  Cans-  Tin  aml  Metal-   Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 
Q^JYr^j-||2iri^-oD  »U  Articles  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  RIF"E  Hydraulic  Ream 


FOR  AND 

Economical  House- 


Irrigation 


Supply. 


IFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
ed  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  tilling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
s,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
arious  other  purposes.  This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion,and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  In  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  (IAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


August  7,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  August  4,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rukal  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  150,396 

Wheat,  ctls  289,047 

Barley,  ctls   82,605 

Oats,  ctls   6,335 

Corn,  ctls   4,810 

Rye,  ctls   415 

Beans,  sks   4,836 

Potatoes,  sks   24,314 

Onions,  sks   3,<KX) 

Hay,  tons   3,881 

Wool,  bales   2,113 

Hops,  bales   39 


Since 
July  I,  '97. 


652. 

318 
29 
15 
4 
17 
71 


555 
,031 
,618 
,945 
,235 
410 
,111 
,411 
,077 
,291 
,420 
126 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


623 
555 
379 
37 
13 
3 
18 
72 
14 
16 
5 


921 
,353 
475 
.146 
487 
035 
655 
,076 
,152 
,203 
,779 
130 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  138,840 

Wheat,  ctls  151,143 

Barley,  ctls   13,336 

Oats,  ctls   430 


Corn,  ctls   1,473 

Beans,  sks   532 

Hay,  bales   842 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fcs   8,240 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,191 


Since 
[July  1,  '97 

264,508 
496,628 
1 15,25-1 
1,742 
5,370 
28,938 
5,911 
1,153,500 
12,792 
856 
1,608 


Grain  Freights  and  Charterg. 

The  market  has  shown  considerable  life 
since  last  review,  with  a  tendency  to  higher 
figures  in  freight  rates.  The  quotable  im- 
provement, however,  was  not  very  marked. 
The  highest  reported  rate  was  £1  3s  9d  net, 
to  Cork,  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk, 
for  a  handy  iron  ship  of  less  than  1300  tons 
register,  meaning  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
1800  tons  of  wheat,  and  giving  the  charterer 
the  privilege  of  a  mixed  cargo.  This  is  hardly 
equivalent  to  more  than  £1  Is  3d  for  large 
vessels  carrying  straight  wheat  cargoes.  Sev- 
eral charters  were  reported  at  latter  figure, 
but  advanced  rates  are  now  generally  asked, 
and  slightly  higher  freights  to  Europe  in  the 
near  future  are  not  improbable. 

Tonnage  Engaged.    Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   58,521  102,611  232,052 

1896   56,585  36,327  267,307 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Miltonburn,  British  ship,  2499  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk,  21s  3d ; 
direct  port,  20s. 

Skjold,  Norwegian  bark,  1497  tons,  wheat  to 
Cape  Town,  22s  fid. 

British  Princess,  British  bark,  1480  tons, 
wheat  to  Cape  Town,  21s  3d. 

Maraval,  British  ship,  1257  tons,  wheat  and 
merchandise  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or 
Dunkirk,  23s  9d,  net. 

Star  of  Russia,  British  ship,  1892  tons, 
wheat  and  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp, 
or  Dunkirk,  23s  9d ;  direct  port,  22s  6d. 

Fannie  Kerr,  British  ship,  2286  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk,  21s  3d  ; 
direct  port,  20s. 

Australian,  British  ship,  1980  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk,  22s  fid ; 
direct  port,  21s  3d. 

Cromdale,  British  ship,  1849  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk,  22s  fid; 
direct  port,  21s  3d— chartered  prior  to  arrival. 
Flour. 

A  very  firm  market  is  being  experienced  for 
this  product,  with  strong  probability  of  still 
higher  prices  being  established  at  an  early 
day.  Although  values  for  flour  have  been 
lately  sharply  advanced,  they  are  not  yet  on 


a  par  with  extreme  rates  lately  realized  for 

best  qualities  of  milling  wheat.    Stocks  of 

flour  are  not  heavy,  and  it  is  the  exception 

when  there  is  now  any  pronounced  disposition 

shown  to  crowd  offerings  to  sale. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  oo@,3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25@4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@4  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the 
wheat  market,  more  particularly  in  the  specu- 
lative field,  abroad  and  here,  during  the  week 
covered  by  this  issue,  but  the  ups  or  advances 
have  been  much  more  numerous  and  pro- 
nounced than  the  declines.  It  is  seldom  the 
wheat  market  shows  a  general  drift  so  favor- 
able to  the  producer  at  such  an  early  date  in 
the  season  as  has  been  experienced  the  past 
month.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  good  export 
demand  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
including  some  which  are  ordinarily  exporters 
instead  of  importers  of  wheat,  notably  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  has  been  lately  from  other  causes 
considerable  competition  manifested  among 
buyers,  a  feature  not  wholly  unknown  in  this 
market  in  the  past,  but  which  has  not  been 
practiced  much  of  recent  years,  especially 
among  shippers.  For  the  past  season  or  two 
the  combines  among  millers  have  tended  to 
check  off  competition  in  that  direction.  But 
the  eagerness  to  secure  choice  milling  wheat 
this  season  has  caused  some  tolerably  stiff 
prices  to  be  paid  in  the  interior,  and  higher 
figures  than  were  quotable  in  this  center.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  particularly  on  a  strong 
market,  for  better  rates  to  be  realized,  both 
here  and  at  interior  points,  than  can  be  safely 
given  as  regular  quotations.  Exporters  al- 
most invariably  aim  to  keep  quotations  down 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
operate  to  better  advantage.  This  tendency 
has  been  naturally  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
nounced lately,  owing  to  shippers,  having  ves- 
sels loading,  being  compelled  to  pay  more  for 
their  wheat  than  prices  at  same  time  current 
in  foreign  centers,  less  carrying  expenses. 
Speculative  values  advanced  irregularly  from 
Thursday  of  last  week  to  Monday,  inclusive, 
of  the  current  week.  In  these  four  days  May 
wheat  moved  up  from  $1.40:,4  to  11.48 %,  clos- 
ing Monday  at  $1.47!4.  December  wheat  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  period  from  $1.42%  to 
tl.49%,  closing  Monday  at  $1.48%.  No.  1 
shipping  wheat  was  difficult  to  obtain  Mon- 
day under  $1.50  delivered  alongside  vessel. 
The  market  Tuesday  opened  higher  for 
options,  but  the  advance  was  lost  before  the 
close  of  the  day.  The  speculative  markets  on 
Wednesday,  however,  were  higher,  both 
abroad  and  here.  The  recovery  here  on  Call 
Board  was  2@2%c  from  lowest  figures  of  pre- 
vious day.  Spot  market  closed  strong  at  the 
quotations  noted. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
August  1st  and  July  1st: 

Tons—  Angus/  1st.     Jul)/  1st. 

Wheat   *63,462  '4,688 

Barley   138,702  12,548 

Oats   1,113  2,043 

Corn   426  815 

♦Including  36,920  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  25,787 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  20,575  tons  at  Port  Costa,  14,873  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  increase  of  38,774  tons  for  month  of 
July.  A  year  ago  there  were  47,540  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

inm-m.  1897-m. 

Liv.  quotations  5s  5^d@5s  6d         7s  2d(8)7s  3d 

Freight  rates   25(«27V4s  21M@23?£s 

Local  market   $0.95®  1.00  $1.47H@1.52V4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  81  52V4@1  57tf 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   145   @1  55 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40   @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.40%@1.50%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.42%@1.51^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.49-'^® 
1.50%;  May,  1898,  at  $1.50%@1.51%. 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  &UG/\R  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


BRAY'S  SO  INS  &  CO., 
Grain  Commission  Merchants. 

(Members  of  the  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges  ) 
220    CLrtY    STREET,        -        -        -        SAIN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
Send  Us  Average  Samples  of  Your  Grain  and  We  Will  Inform  You 
What  It  Will  Bring. 


Choice  Barley  a  Specialty.: 


Barley. 

While  the  advance  in  values  for  this  cereal 
have  not  been  so  great  as  in  wheat,  the  mar- 
ket for  barley  has  inclined  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  seller.  Round  lots  of  choice  to  select 
Chevalier  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  were 
not  easily  obtained.  Prices  for  high  grade 
Chevalier  were  so  irregular  that  values  were 
not  well  defined  and  close  quotations  were  im- 
possible. Prices  below  named  for  this  variety 
should  be  regarded  as  representing  fair  aver- 
age values.  Some  lots  of  select  Brewing 
brought  an  advance  on  quotations.  Market 
for  Peed  descriptions  was  higher  than  last 
quoted,  with  market  firm  at  the  improved 
figures.  On  the  Call  Board  there  was  an  ap- 
preciable upward  movement  in  prices. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   92V4@  97)4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87H@  <X>% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  02^@1  \2y. 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  3V/t 

Chevalier,  No.  2   90  @1  1(1 

CALL  BOA K D  PRICES. 

On  San  Prancisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  82@95c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  9B%@9i%c. 
Oats. 

Not  much  change  has  been  experienced  in 
the  oat  market,  although  there  is  naturally  a 
firmer  feeling  than  has  lately  existed,  in  sym- 
pathy with  other  cereals.  Should  barley  val- 
ues continue  to  harden,  oats  will  undoubtedly 
do  better.  At  present  there  are  virtually  no 
choice  to  select  oats  offering,  and  on  this  ac- 
count buyers  are  in  the  main  indifferent,  op- 
erating only  in  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  way. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  \7y, 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  0?y, 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10   (ffll  l~yt 

Milling  1  12V4®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian   95   @1  05 

Red   97ys@l  20 

Corn. 

Market  for  Large  Yellow  has  been  tending 
in  favor  of  sellers,  with  offerings  not  very  ex- 
tensive and  mostly  Eastern  product.  Small 
Yellow  is  so  scarce  that  little  more  than  job- 
bing prices  can  be  named  for  this  variety.  | 
Large  White  is  in  ample  stock  for  all  immedi 
ate  needs,  but  is  more  firmly  held. 


Some  sales  were  made  first  of  the  week  at  $1  20, 
and  prices  have  steadily  improved  until  at  the 
close  $1.30  has  been  quite  easily  obtained  for 
choicest  stock  in  large  barrels,  with  some  holders 
asking  more.  Medium  and  pea  have  also  ruled 
very  firm  and  higher,  owing  to  the  very  limited 
offerings  and  in  sympathy  with  the  strong  market 
for  Marrow.  Red  Kidney  have  been  well  sus- 
tained at  unchanged  prices  throughout  the  week. 
The  export  demand  has  only  been  fair— in  fact, 
rather  disappointing— but  offerings  not  burden- 
some and  held  with  confidence  generally  at  out- 
side quotation.  Very  few  White  Kidney  here  and 
market  is  somewhat  nominal.  Yellow  Eye  receiv- 
ing little  attention.  California  Lima  have  shown 
no  material  change,  quotable  at  $1.20;  Lady  Wash- 
ington are  higher,  with  market  firm  at  90@95c. 
Green  peas  have  met  a  very  fair  outlet  this  week, 
and  market  has  ruled  firm  at  range  of  prices 
quoted. 

Dried  Peas. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this  line. 

Values  remain  nominally  as  previously  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  65  @1  80 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  60 

Hops. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  in  hops 
in  this  center,  either  in  spot  stocks  or  in  new 
hops  to  arrive.  While  there  have  been  nu- 
merous reports  of  damage  from  lice,  fly  and 
other  vermin  to  the  yards  at  the  East  and 
in  Europe,  and  also  rumors  of  slight  injury 
from  pests  on  this  coast,  dealers  are  showing 
no  great  eagerness  to  contract.  Some  were 
this  week  offered  to  arrive  at  12%c  without 
finding  takers. 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  mail  from  New  York,  and 
is  from  a  circular  of  acknowledged  authority 
in  hop  matters : 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  more  inquiry  from 
brewers,  but  at  no  higher  prices.  From  the  Pacific 
coast  the  crop  is  reported  as  doing  very  well,  but 
little  if  anything  doing  on  contracts,  owing  to  a 
stand  off  between  buyers  and  growers.  Advices 
from  Germany  do  not  report  any  specially  new 
features  though  the  general  opinion  is  that  crop 
will  be  much  higher  than  last  year.  English  ad- 
vices do  not  indicate  any  improvement  in  the 
outlook.  From  this  State  the  reports  are  some- 
what conflicting.  In  some  sections  considerable 
improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  vine,  while  from  other  sections 
the  outlook  is  no  better,  in  fact  advices  less  en- 
couraging than  heretofore.  Prices  here  are  with- 
held with  just  a  trifle  more  confidence,  thorgh 
they  still  more  largely  represent  holders'  views, 
than  actual  business. 


Fair  to  choice. 


crop   8 

Wool. 


@[  10 
@1  15 
@1  40 


—   @  — 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05 

Large  Yellow  1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35 

Egyptian  White   — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  fb  

Rye. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  the  demand 
very  active,  but  sellers  are  in  most  instances 
insisting  on  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  07!4@1  12S4 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  very  little  inquiry  just  now  for 
this  cereal  and  values  are  at  a  comparatively 
low  range. 

Good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  in  this  center  has  shown 
less  activity  than  for  a  week  or  two  preced- 
ing, in  a  measure  due  to  advanced  asking 
rates  for  most  kinds,  particularly  for  Bayos, 
Pinks  and  Lady  Washingtons,  these  having 
lately  received  the  most  attention.  Bayos 
are  now  principally  in  second  hands  and  quota- 
tions for  this  variety  represent  little  other 
than  jobbing  prices.  Limas  have  failed  to 
record  any  very  radical  improvement,  supplies 
here  being  more  than  ample  for  local  require- 
ments and  Eastern  markets  being  well 
stocked. 


Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts   1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  25 

Butter,  small   1  15 

Butter,  large   — 

Pinks   1  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50 

Reds   1  25 

Red  Kidneys   — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   I  65 

Black-eye  Beans   .  1  65 

Horse  Beans   75 


@1  10 
@1  40 
@1  35 
@1  25 
@  - 
@1  50 
<§  g  00 
(ml  50 
@  - 
@1  75 
@1  75 
@  90 
25   @2  50 


Garbanzos,  large  

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  @2  25 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  | 
outlined  as  follows,  under  recent  date,  by  a  I 
New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  being  per 
60-th.  bushel : 

Marrow  have  continued  in  active  demand  from  | 
exporters,  and  with  light  offerings  market  has  i 
ruled  very  firm  with  prices  considerably  higher. 


Holders  generally  are  contending  for  full 
current  figures  or  more,  but  there  is  no  brisk 
local  movement  in  wools  at  this  date.  Bright 
and  free  wools  are  not  offering  in  large 
quantity,  most  of  these  having  been  previ- 
ously accommodated  with  custom.  When 
fall  wools  arrive  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
scourers  a  good  assortment  to  select  from, 
there  will  probably  be  a  renewal  of  activity. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern  9  @12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @l  1 

Lamb's  defective   6^4®  7V4 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  market  for  hay  has  ruled  strong,  with 
sales  of  choice  Wheat  up  to  $15.25.  The  de- 
mand has  been  lately  quite  brisk,  and  compe- 
tition has  been  confined  to  buyers.  The  crop 
this  season  will  certainly  bring  profitable 
figures.  Present  values  are  on  a  compara- 
tively high  plane,  however,  and  further 
marked  advances  are  not  regarded  as  very 
likely  to  take  place.  Straw  remained  as  be- 
fore quoted. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting   H  50Ci>  7  00 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting   7  50®  8  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  9  bale   36®  80 

MIllgtulTs. 

Buyers  have  found  the  market  as  a  rule 
against  them.  Rolled  Barley  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance. Bran,  Middlings  and  Milled  Corn 
products  brought  better  average  figures  than 
preceding  week. 

Bran,  ft  ton  15  00®  16  00 

Middlings  18  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  00@22  00 

Cornmeal  26  00@26  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@26  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  Mustard  seed  shows  a  firm  tone, 
but  there  is  no  trading  taking  place  worthy  of 
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mention.  Spot  stocks  arc  small  and  are  mainly 
held  above  current  quotations,  which  are 
based  on  latest  reported  transactions.  Flax- 
seed is  held  about  as  previously  quoted,  with 
trading  light.  Business  in  Bird  seed  is  mostly 
of  a  jobbing  sort  and  within  range  of  un- 
changed quotations. 

Per  ell.  i 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  25@2  50 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  1  75@2  00 

Flax  1  50@1  75  | 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2*@2X 

Hemp  3M@8*4 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Hags  and  Hanging. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Grain  Bags  are 
now  subject  to  a  duty  of  P4c  per  bag,  present 
prices  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  high.  Cal- 
cuttas  of  this  season's  importation  have  been 
obtainable  down  to  5c  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket. In  a  small  jobbing  way  a  little  more  is 
asked.  Fruit  Sacks  are  meeting  with  fair 
custom  at  former  prices. 

Calcutta  Gratnbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  ®  5M  1 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  25  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  454 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6% 

Hides.  FeltH  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  has  been  moderately  firm  j 
but  quiet.  Pelts  sold  at  former  range  of  I 
values,  long  wool  stock  receiving  the  prefer-  I 
ence.  Tallow  commanded  tolerably  prompt  ! 
custom,  but  at  no  better  prices  than  quoted  a 
week  ago. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can  | 
be  reiied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  j 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  | 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily  I 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  . . . .  8*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         7Vi@ — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7*10— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   8  @- 

Dry  Hides  14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 

Horse  Hides,  large  

Horse  Hides,  medium  


Culls. 
—  @  8 
7K@- 

6*(n  - 

7  ®— 

ewffl— 
6  ®- 

6  @- 

7  (gi- 
ll @- 

-    @  9 
@10 


Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin. 
Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin. . . 
Deer  Skins,  best  summer  . . 
Deer  Skins,  good  medium.. 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  


Tallow,  No.  2. 


in  1  110 

@75 

36 

®50 

« 

@50 

75 

@90 

BO 

@75 

25 

@40 

10 

@20 

in  2ft 

@20 
@10 

2b 

@_ 
4®  3 

8 

@  2* 

20 

m 

10 

@20 

5 

@— 

Honey. 

While  the  market  is  not  especially  weak,  it 
is  quiet.  There  is  considerably  more  offering 
than  can  be  accommodated  with  custom  at  full 
current  figures.  Only  on  local  account  are 
top  prices  obtainable,  and  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  home  use  is  light. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4H@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4@  4 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

There  are  no  excessive  stocks  of  this  com- 
modity on  market,  and  not  likely  to  be  the 
current  season. 

Fair  to  choioe,  ft  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  ruled  steady,  with  no  sur- 
plus of  choice  to  select.  Mutton  was  in  light 
supply,  with  market  rather  firm.  Hogs  of 
medium  to  large  size  were  in  fair  request 
most  of  the  week,  while  small  failed  to  sell  to 
advantage.  Lamb  and  Small  Veal  were  scarce 
and  high. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   5tf@— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @— 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  4V4 

Mutton— ewes,  5V4®—c;  wethers   54(3  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3\@  3% 

Hogs,  small   3M@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3SS®  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @_ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   44®  4% 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large.  ft  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   7  @  74 

Poultry. 

Only  two  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  ar- 
rived the  current  week,  and  receipts  of  home 
production  were  not  heavy.  There  was  a  large 


quantity  of  poultry,  however,  carried  over 
from  preceding  week  by  both  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers, and  this  operated  against  the  devel- 
opment of  firmness.  The  tendency  of  values, 
however,  was  slightly  upward.  Turkey  Gob- 
blers sold  in  a  small  way  at  good  figures, 
proving  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Bet- 
ter prices  for  poultry  the  coming  week  are 
anticipated. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  7;>@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00®5  50 

Fryers  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  large  2  75@3  25 

Broilers,  small  1  50@2  25 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   75®  1  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®1  25 

Butter. 

Further  improvement  has  been  established 
in  values  for  fresh  butter,  more  particularly 
for  choice  to  select,  both  creamery  and  dairy 
product.  Stocksof  high-grade  fresh  are  rather 
light.  The  demand  is  also  on  the  decrease,  as 
some  of  the  large  consumers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  turn  their  attention  to  tub  but- 
ter and  other  descriptions  of  packed.  Stocks 
of  packed  butter  are  not  considered  excessive, 
and  are  being  in  the  main  very  steadily  held. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  21  @22 

Creamery  Brsts  20  @21 

Creamery  seconds  19  @20 

Dairy  select  19  ®20 

Dairy  seconds  14  ®16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  12  @13 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @174 

Pickled  roll  16  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  ®14 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  this  commodity, 
either  of  the  home  article  or  the  imported 
product.  Cheddars,  fiats  and  small  cheese  are 
alike  in  good  supply.  Prices  are  without  quo- 
table change,  and  materially  higher  rates  are 
not  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new   74®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  74 

California,  fair  to  good   64®  7 

California  Cheddar   94®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   74®  9 

Eggs. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  were  not  in 
heavy  supply,  and  market  for  this  sort  was 
moderately  firm  without  any  marked  changes 
being  established  in  quotable  rates.  There 
was,  however,  a  glut  of  common  qualities, 
some  of  the  latter  proving  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory and  injuring  the  trade  in  the 
home  article,  by  driving  buyers  either  on  to 
Eastern  eggs  or  wholly  off  the  market  for  the 
time  being.  Eastern  eggs  were  in  about  as 
liberal  stock  as  the  home  product,  with  values 
at  much  the  same  wide  range. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  ®1H 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  124®14 

California,  common  to  fair  store  11  ®12 

Oregon,  prime  12  @13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  124@17 

Duck  eggs  14  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  was  tolerably  firm,  with  a 
very  fair  shipping  demand,  principally  for 
Australia.  This  week's  steamer  for  the 
colonies  of  the  South  Pacific  took  50'J  cases  of 
Onions  for  Sydney.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
Summer  Squash  and  Egg  Plant  were  all  in 
liberal  supply  and  quotably  lower.  Most 
other  vegetables  in  season  tended  in  buyers' 
favor. 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   2®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   2®  24 

Beans,  Refuge,  fib   2®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  fb   2®  3 

I  Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100    50®  — 

;  Cauliflower,  f  doz   50®  — 

I  Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   50®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  f  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,  f  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  fib   1J4@  \% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   —®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  f  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Red,  ft  cental   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   85®  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f  fb   2®  24 

Peas,  Green,  f  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  ft  box   40®  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  f  100  lbs   I  00®  1  SO 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ? 100  lbs   50®  75 

Rhubarb,  f  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  f  large  box   25®  40 

Tomatoes,  f  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes.  River,  f  large  box    lorn  60 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f  large  box   75®  90 

Potatoes. 

Desirable  qualities  were  in  good  demand 


/     We  are  tmsy  fitting  out  parties  for  Alaska.    We  have  special  facilities  for  handling 
I/t  f\\T  I  "lls  Peculiar  trade  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  requirements,  gained  from  the 

Kl  111-  1  '•'irp''  business  in  that  lin.-  wliieh  we  transacted  last  season.  Out- parties  claim  that 
IXl^TJl '  /  they  save  fruni  10  10 '->:>  per  cent  "vet- all  others.   Get  our  prices. 

nT.frr  ,  \     Corniiiral— Yellow:  100-  it.  sacks,  extra  cream;  two  sacks  for  #3.2.". 

II Y  It  h  I   i     *» '"»»«>- 1  - »•  tall  tins  Alaska  saimo,,  excellent  quality;  per  doz  7"> 

V  1  JVL>  •   I     Coffee-  Straight  Guatemala  whole  roast.  Do  not  Judge  quality  i>v  the  price 

I  here  quoted.   A  good  Coffee:  per  !>>  this  week  10 

s     Sugar— Fine  dry  granulated  cane  Sugar:  per  It.  

WK  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  market  was  firm  for  all  stock  suitable  for 
shipment  or  in  request  for  local  use.  Some 
extra  select  Burbanks  commanded  an  ad- 
vance on  quotable  rates,  mainly  on  local  ac- 
count. Business  is  mostly  in  Burbanks  and 
Early  Rose.  Sweet  Potatoes  were  in  in- 
creased supply  and  market  for  the  same 
presented  an  easy  tone. 

SEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   15®  60 

Peerless,  River   45®  60 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   60®  85 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  90 

Burbanks.  River   45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose.  River,  ft  cental   50®  BO 

River  Burbanks   50®  80 

River  Peerless   50®  Hi 

Salinas  Burbanks   90® I  15 

Sweet,  ft  cental  1  50@2  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Heavy  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  are  being 
forwarded  East,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Shippers'  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Sacramento.  From  ninety  to  one  hundred 
carloads  per  week  are  now  going  outward. 
Most  of  the  fruit  is  destined  for  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  local 
market  for  fresh  fruits  has  not  developed  any 
very  radical  changes  during  week  covered  by 
this  review.  Canners  were  the  main  depend- 
ence of  sellers,  and  prices  were  as  a  rule  low. 
The  canneries  were  engaged  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  fruit  previously  contracted  for,  and 
consequently  were  not  heavy  purchasers  in 
the  open  market.  When  they  did  operate,  it 
was  mostly  at  prices  wholly  to  their  suiting. 
Apricots  were  perhaps  run  on  more  exten- 
sively by  the  canning  trade  than  any  other 
fruit,  as  the  season  for  this  variety  is  rapidly 
nearing  the  end.  Plums  had  to  be  extra 
choice  and  large  to  command  special  attention 
or  bring  anything  near  satisfactory  figures. 
Green  Gages  in  bulk  were  given  little  atten- 
tion, some  lots  failing  to  receive  custom 
at  $5  per  ton.  Choice  Egg  Plums  brought 
tolerably  good  prices.  Peaches  sold  at  a  wide 
range,  owing  to  great  difference  in  quality  of 
offerings,  and  only  for  choice  to  select  was  the 
market  firm.  Pears  were  in  materially  in- 
creased supply,  and  market  tended  in  favor  of 
buyers,  especially  for  ordinary  qualities,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  offerings  of  latter  sort. 
Figs  were  in  only  moderate  receipt,  but  the 
demand  for  them  was  not  very  extensive. 
Grapes  continued  to  arrive  sparingly,  and  in- 
cluded few  which  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be 
desirable.  Choice  were  readily  placed  at  tol 
erably  good  prices.  Watermelons  aud  Canta 
loupes  were  fairly  plentiful,  giving  buyers 
the  advantage,  the  weather  most  of  the  time 
being  unfavorable  for  heavy  use  of  this  class 
of  fruit.  There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of 
berries  of  any  sort,  but,  with  the  demand  not 
particularly  urgent,  values  remained  at  a 
rather  low  range. 


Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B)  box   40®  65 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-Ib  box   35® 

Apples,  Gruvenstcin,  f  50-lb  box   40®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  box   20®  35 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  ton   8  00®  15  00 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  ft  box   35®  50 

Crabapples,  f  box   15®  30 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box   40® 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   25®  40 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   &5®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  ft  box   25®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  *  box   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  box   80® 

Grapes,  Roval  Isabella,  basket   65®  75 

Nectarines"  White,  ft  box   35®  50 

Nectarines,  Red,  V  box   40®  60 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ft  box   40®  60 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box   25®  50 

Peaches,  clingstone,  ft  ton  15  00®  25  00 

Peaches,  freestone,  f  ton  10  00®  15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  box   30®  60 

Pears,  Green,  f  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  ton  12  00m  17  00 

Plums,  large,  ft  crate   25®  50 

Plums,  Egg.  ft  ton  10  00®  12  50 

Plums,  Washington,  ft  ton   6  00®  8  00 

Prunes,  ft  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   1  50®  2  50 

Currants,  ft  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  ft  lb  

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  lb    — @  — 

Gooseberries.  Oregon.  Improved,  ftlb. 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  ft>  

Raspberries,  ft  cbest   2  50®  4  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  ft  100   5  00®12  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   75®  1  25 

Nutmegs,  ft  box   25®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
To  say  that  this  market  has  been  lately  ac- 
tive is  putting  it  mild.  Such  a  rush  of  goods 
in  this  line  as  has  been  made  coastwise  re- 
cently to  the  North,  mainly  for  Alaska  and 
the  Klondyke  region,  is  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  fruit  trade  of  this  center. 
There  are  two  corporations  which  practically 
control  the  business  of  Alaska.  One  of  these 
has  recently  purchased  in  this  market  and 
forwarded  northward  close  on  to  -OX)  tons,  or 


about  400,000  pounds,  of  dried  fruit.  The 
other  corporation  has  probably  forwarded  fully 
as  much  or  more,  although  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  latter' s  stock  was  held  here 
in  warehouse,  having  been  purchased  some 
months  ago.  Liberal  as  were  the  sales,  more 
would  doubtless  have  been  taken  if  the  stock 
had  been  here.  In  some  cases  dealers  were 
not  asked  to  name  a  price,  but  were  simply 
requested  to  furnish  the  goods.  Evaporated 
Apples  advanced  to  6c  iu  50-pound  boxes  and 
were  eagerly  taken  at  this  figure.  Market 
for  choice  Peaches  on  the  spot  were  firm  at 
5^c  on  Klondyke  account,  while  Eastern  buy- 
ers took  a  back  seat  and  bid  4V«c.  The  move- 
ment North  will  probably  cease  temporarily 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  East  will  be  again 
given  an  opportunity,  but  the  chances  are 
Eastern  operators  will  have  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  higher  values  than  most  of  them  are 
now  talking  before  they  will  be  able  to  do 
much  business.  Apricots  are  mainly  held  at 
5%(?£ttc  for  choice  at  interior  points.  Standards 
have  been  changing  hands  here  in  quantities 
tosuitat5^c.  For  fancy  White  Nectarines 
4^c  was  bid,  with  .">^c  asked,  San  Francisco 
delivery.  Market  for  Pitted  Plums  is  opening 
at  about  Bo  for  desirable  stock.  Prunes  of  last 
year's  stock  are  in  slim  supply  and  firmly  held 
at  2%@Bc  for  the  four  sizes.  New  SanJoaquins 
were  sold  last  week  at  2%c  for  the  four  sizes, 
Nov.  delivery,  but  they  cannot  now  be  bought 
under  :ic.  New  Santa  Claras  have  been  sold 
at  RJ^o  for  the  four  sizes,  Oct.  delivery,  and 
they  are  now  held  at  3%e.  The  advanced  fig- 
ures asked  cause  Eastern  and  European  buy- 
ers to  hesitate,  with  prospects  that  most  of 
the  business  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
will  be  confined  to  immediate  deliveries. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  0)   5  |W 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  ®  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ®  9 

Apples,  In  boxes   6  @— 

Nectarines,  White   4^®— 

Nectarines,  Red  4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5  @  5>4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   —  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  ®— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         —  ®— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @— 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   21i@  3 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   2  ®  2V4 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   1   ®  4 Vi 

Apples,  sliced   3tt@— 

Apples,  quartered   —  ® — 

Figs,  Black   2K®  3 

Figs,  White   —  ®— 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  that  center : 

Market  has  shown  slight  change  in  evaporated 
apples  this  week.  Crop  advices  continue  unfavor- 
able and  with  very  small  stocks  here  market  has 
ruled  tirm,  with  prices  showing  some  advance. 
Considerable  new  stock  has  been  purchased  for 
future  delivery,  mainly  October,  and  rather  ex- 
treme prices  have  been  paid  for  them.  Spot  goods 
are  generally  held  at  6c  when  fancy,  but  not  mov 
ing  to  any  extent,  and  choice  job  slowly  from  b\(a 
5sbC.  Strictly  prime  wood -dried  are  not  offering 
below  5J4c  in  fact  some  holders  asking  more, 
though  wire-dried  could  probably  be  purchased  at 
5@5*(c,  and  we  hear  of  occasional  sales,  particu- 
larly toward  the  close,  a  fraction  lower.  Sun- 
dried  apples  in  very  small  supply,  but  not  many 
wanted  and  market  quiet  and  barely  Brm.  Chops 
offered  at  12.50.  but  very  few  available,  and  $2.25 
about  the  best  bid.  Cores  and  skins  are  held  with 
conlldence,  but  the  few  sales  reported  arc  In  range 
quoted.  Old  small  fruits  have  practically  cleaned 
up  and  quotations  are  nominal ;  not  enough  new 
arriving  yet  to  establish  prices.  California  fruit, 
especially  prunes,  have  met  a  good  outlet  at  tirm 
prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   7  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .. .  2K®  7 

Raisins. 

Market  is  firm  for  spot  stock  at  $1  per  box 
for  unstigared  London  layers,  and  for  loose 
Muscatel  4!^c,  8%o  and  2y,c  for  4,  I  and 
2- crown  respectively.  New  Kaisins  met  with 
an  active  demand  at  opening  figures  and  up 
to  :i'4c  for  3-crownand  'i^+c  for  2-crown.  Pack- 
ers have  now  withdrawn  and  are  unwilling  to 
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sell  until  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery. 
They  claim  that  if  the  market  advances,  they 
would  lose  on  contracts,  and  if  the  market  de- 
clines the  raisins  would  be  rejected;  so  they 
would  be  losers  in  either  event. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @>  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-B>  box   9u@  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  fb  3%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2^4®  — 

Sultanas  4H®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3^4®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  nearly  out.  Lemons  and  Limes 
are  in  fair  supply  and  are  offering  at  about 
same  range  quoted  in  last  issue,  with  market 
not  particularly  firm.  Only  selected  stock, 
suitable  for  most  fastidious  custom,  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  bring  extreme  quotations. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,     box.  2  50®  

Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  $  box. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   .  @  

Cal.  Malta  Blood   @  

Cal.  Valencias   1  50®  3  00 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  f,  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  75®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   4  50®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nats. 

There  is  little  doing  in  nuts  of  any  sort, 
either  in  spot  stocks  or  for  forward  delivery. 
New  paper-shell  Almonds  remain  quotable  at 
8%@'.te,  to  arrive,  to  be  delivered  when  ready. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   854®  9H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5   @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2i4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8i4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Foreign  and  Eastern  Sales  of 
California  Fruit. 


London,  August  2.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
so  d  California  fruit  at  auction  as  follows:  Pears 
— Bartletts,  half-boxes,  average,  $1.86:  S.  I).  Con- 
gress, balf-boxes,  average, $1.68.  Plums— Jefferson, 
average,  $2.16;  Yellow  Egg,  average,  $1.80;  Quack- 
enbos.  average,  $1.68;  Kelsey  Japan,  average,$1.50; 
Washington,  $1.20@1.56;  average,  $1.44;  Purple 
Duane,  average,  $1.32. 

Philadelphia,  August  2.— The  following  prices 
were  realized  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  at  open 
auction  to-day :  Peaches— Foster,  average,  $1.20; 
Crawford,  $1.10@1. 25;  average, $1.15.  Plums— Glais- 
ter,  average.  90c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  average,  95c. 
Grapes— Tokay,  $2.60@2.65;  Muscat,  $1.45@1.70; 
Foutainableau,  $1.05(o  1.15;  average,  $1.13.  Prunes— 
Uros,  $1.20;  Silver,  $1.10.  Peaches— Foster,  $1@1  25; 
Crawfords,  80c@$l  15  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.60@2.00. 

New  York.  August  2.— Porter  Bros  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1  70®2.25  per  box 
and  55cf«$l.l)0  per  half-box.  Plums— Columbia,  $1.15 
(nl.60;  Japan,  $1.40;  Burbanks,  $I.15®1.45;  Egg, 
85c@$l  35;  Brad-Cloncyke,  $1.15.  Nectarines,  $1.35. 
Grapes— Red  Trams,  $1.30  per  crate;  Chasslers, 
90c. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3.— Porter  Bros,  sold 
eight  cars  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.50® 
1.85;  half  boxes,  $1.15@75c.  Peaches— Early  Craw- 
ford, $1.25@50c  (some  wasty) ;  Crawford  Cling.  95c; 
Poster,  $1.20(o65e;  Orange  Clings,  90@60c  (wasty) ; 
Decker,  $1.50@1. 45;  Wheatland,  90c;  Tuscan  Clings, 
81  05;  Susquehanna,  $1.65;  St.  John,  $l@75c.  Apri- 
cots, 80c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.40@75e;  German, 
81.25@1.10;  Gros,  $1.60®  1.40;  Silver,  $1.55;  Hun 
garian,  $2.75@1.  Plums— Egg,  $1.60@1.05;  Colum- 
bia, $1.55@1;  Washington,  $1.10@80c;  Purple 
Duane,  $1.50@60c  (some  wasty);  Burbank,  $1.95® 
75c;  Satsuma,  $1.10@50c;  Japan,  $3.15;  Comedy, 
$1.05.  Half  crates  Muscat  grapes,  15c.  Nectar- 
ines—Yellow,  $1.15;  Red,  8u@70c;  White,  55c. 

Auction  sales  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company : 
Plums— Eureka,  $4(5(4.25;  Duane,  $1.15@1.55;  aver- 
age, $1.29;  Egg,  $1.10@1.35;  average.  $1.21 ;  Wash- 
ington, $1@1. 25;  average.  $1.16;  Bradshaw,  $1.05(o' 
1.75;  average,  $1.14;  Jefferson,  $1®1.25;  average, 
$1.22;  Quackenbush,  $1.25@1.40;  average,  $1.33. 
Prunes— Silver, $1.05@1. 25;  average, $1  17;  Tragedy, 
$1.05@1.50;  average,  $1.10.  Grapes— Muscat,  $1.30 
@1.45;  average,  $1.40;  Fontainebleau,  $1®1.05;  av- 
erage. $1  Peaches— Crawford,  82c@$1.35;  average, 
$1.18;  Foster,  85c@tl.85;  average,  $1.03.  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $1.65®2.15;  average,  $2.06. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  3.— Auction  sales  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company  to-day :  Plums— Eureka, 
$3.30  ¥  half  crate;  Diamond,  $1.05@1.70;  Burbank, 
$1.50@1.55;  average,  $1.54;  Bradshaw,  $1.25@1.30; 
Purple  Duane,  $1.05fa  1.30;  average,  $1.20;  Colum- 
bia, $1.15®1.35;  Yellow  Egg,  95c®$1.35;  average, 
$1.11;  Satsuma,  $1.10@1.20.  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$1.300M.75  fi  half  crate;  average,  $1.47;  Silver, 
$1.05®1.10.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.55@2.30  ~t  box. 
Peaches— Strawberry,  $1.95  H  box;  Crawford,  $1.80 
(u  l.65;  average,  $1.50;  Foster, |$l.: 35®1. 50;  average, 
»1.46.   Seven  cars  were  sold  to-day. 


California  Dried  Fruit  Sales  at 
New  York. 


New  York,  August  2.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady;  evaporated  apples,  prime  wire-tray,  5!<c; 
wood-dried,  prime,  5(4c;  choice,  5%c;  fancy,  6@6J^c. 
Prunes,  3(a>7y4c  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots — 
Royal,  8®9c;  Moorpark,  12c.  Peaches,  uupeeled. 
6®8c;  peeled,  ll@14c  V  pound. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7 .    JACKSON   «fc  CO. 
Bole  Ageutl.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  New  Country  School. 


A  symptom  of  the  modern  tendency 
in  rural  life  to  approach  urban  com- 
pactness, which  the  trolley  car  has 
been  one  of  the  potent  influences  to 
help  along,  has  taken  on  recently  a  new 
form  in  the  attempt  made  to  revise  the 
old-time  district  school.  In  most  coun- 
try towns  of  New  England,  and  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  the  system 
dividing  a  township  into  from  five  to 
twenty  school  districts  still  prevails. 
A  generation  ago  no  one  could  have 
conceived  of  the  practicability  of  any 
change  in  this  plan.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  our  nation's  history  it  has 
been  the  district  school  that  has  fur- 
nished the  loftiest  and  most  inspiring 
theme  for  the  orator  and  the  poet. 

In  Whittier's  peom  of  "The  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse  "  all  of  us  who  have 
grown  up  from  country-bred  childhood 
find  our  earliest  and  most  tender  memo- 
ries refreshed.  There  are  times  when 
we  should  like  to  go  back  to  it  though 
in  some  cases  it  was  either  yellow  or 
brown.  It  certainly  was  a  boon  in  its 
day;  but  it  would  seem  there  are 
reasons  now  for  replacing  it  by  a  better 
species.  In  some  of  the  western  re- 
serve Ohio  towns  schools  of  this  sort 
have  already  been  abolished,  and  in 
their  stead  may  be  found  in  a  central 
part  of  the  township  a  large  two-storied 
structure,  usually  made  of  brick.  The 
school  having  a  liberal  space  can,  from 
its  systematized  and  various  grades, 
make  education  more  complete  and 
carry  it  further  than  the  best  district 
school  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 

To  this  central  point  all  the  school 
children  are  brought  in  stages  fur- 
nished for  free  transportation  by  the 
town.  The  vehicles  hold  about  twenty- 
five  pupils,  are  comfortably  fitted  up, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  either 
open  or  covered.  The  routes,  which 
are  made  to  pass  every  house,  are  open 
to  competitive  bidders.  The  drivers 
of  the  stages  go  in  the  morning  to  the 
extremest  limits  of  the  township,  and 
blow  a  horn  when  within  ear-shot  of  a 
house  to  notify  the  children  who  are  to 
take  passage.  When  the  school  hours 
are  over,  the  stage  reappears,  and  the 
scholars  are  taken  home.  The  system 
has  been  going  but  two  years,  but  it  is 
said  to  work  perfectly. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
this  massing  of  scattered  forces  brings 
many  advantages.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  and  better  classes,  for 
more  and  better  ventilated  space,  and 
for  a  quietness  that  cannot  be  had 
where  a  babel  of  recitations  and  study 
go  on  together.  The  school  manage- 
ment is  not  only  made  better,  but  it  is 
accomplished  with  economy,  as  fewer 
teachers  are  needed.  —  Harper's 
Weekly. 

List  of  U.S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  20,  1897. 

586,539  —Telephone  — W.  W.  Beck,  Sebastopol, 
Cal 

586,681.— Bicycle  Holder— G.  W.  Douglas,  S.  F. 
586,707.— Oil  Well  Pump— F.  A.  Garbutt,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
586,843.— Egg  Crate  — J.  J.  Goldbaum,  Tucson, 

A.  T. 

586.737.— Harrow— G.  E.  Guerne,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
586,727.— Dental  Tool  — J.  W.  Hard,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

5KR,?.i3.— Telephone—  S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 
586.614.— Gearing— W.  A.  McCollough,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

586,826.— Explosive  Engine— F.  A.  Redmon,  S.  F. 

586.937.  — Music  Leaf  Holder — O.  Sell,  Modesto. 
Cal. 

586.938.  — Hydraulic  Mining  Giant— J   P.  Sim- 
mons, S.  F. 

586,631  — Scale  Indicator— E.   Stebinger,  Port- 
land, Or. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strongr&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


frSEND  for  Estimates 

On  all  Surreys  Subdivisions,  Roads.  Maps,  Irriga- 
tion. Etc.  Reference  and  Terms  to  Suit.  Strictly 
Confidential.  D.  A.  .TONES,  Licensed  I. and  Surve.v  nr. 
111^  Webster  St..  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  Fort  Collins  Sheep  Dip  Test. 


Business  rivalry  has  recently  caused 
a  series  of  misleading  reports  to  be 
given  out  in  regard  to  the  recent  sheep 
dipping  test  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
Several  journals  have  been  induced  to 
print  articles  in  which  direct  reference 
is  made  to  Zenoleum  non-poisonous 
sheep  dip  when  they  mention  a  "cer- 
tain leading  coal  tar  dip."  The  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is  explained  in  the 
following  note  from  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke, 
president  of  the  Colorado  State  Agri- 
cultural College  : 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  March  11,  1807. 
Mr.  Chas.  C.  Priest,  Drum-— Dear  Sir :  The 
dip  that  has  given  us  the  best  results  is 
Zenoleum — made  by  the  Zenner-Raymond 
Disinfectant  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.  You 
can  use  it  only  half  as  strong  as  the  recom- 
mend and  get  good  results,  that  is.  one  gallon 
to  200  gallons  of  water.    Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Cooke. 


It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been 
organized  to  operate  a  large  fleet  of 
steamships  between  Vladivostock,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  great  Trans- 
siberian  Railway,  and  some  point  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  probably  San  Diego. 
Among  its  backers  are  several  persons 
largely  interested  in  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad. 


At  one  place  on  the  Idaho  side  of  the 
Snake  river,  across  from  Asotin  county, 
and  not  covering  a  space  of  over  50 
feet  in  extent,  eight  head  of  dead  cattle 
were  recently  counted,  having  met 
death  by  tumbling  from  the  bluffs 
above. 

According  to  Prof.  Dewar,  when  the 
earth  freezes  and  all  forms  of  life  disap- 
pear, there  will  float  above  the  present 
ocean  of  water,  long  since  changed  to 
ice,  an  ocean  of  liquid  air  33  feet  deep 
on  the  average. 


PEACE  WITH  TURKEY. 

"Another  year's  experience  with  the  Patje  Fence 
simply  more  tirmly  grounds  me  iu  the  belief  that  it 
is  t  he  best  fence  on  earth.  *  *  *  *  1  am  certain 
thut quite  a  number  of  your  agent's  sales  here  this 
year  are  due  to  the  satisfaction  which  this  fence 
has  given  me."  F.  E.  Uawley. 

( Director  New  York  State  Bureau  Farmers  Insti- 
tutes and  proprietor  of  13  acre  turkey  yard,  Fayette- 
ville).  Send  for  cut  and  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


POWER 

=--FOR— 

PUriPING, 

Irrigating,  Hoisting,  Electric  Lighting, 
etc.   The  above  cut  shows  our 

"Hercules  Special" 

actual  2^-horse  power.  We  build  horizon- 
tal, upright  and  marine  engines,  from  2  to 
200  h.  p. 

Hercules  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 
furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
power  known.  Where  fuel  is  dear,  they 
cost  less  than  half  what  steam  does.  Send 
for  catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 


219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-J 


Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FrancUco.  Cal. 


WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 


STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  /\X 

Q  rangers'  Warenouse> 

PORT  COSTA. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO.  CAL- 


DRILL 

FOR 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 
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OHIO    ENSILAGE    AND    KOIIIIKK  CUTTERS. 

We  represent  the  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  who  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters  in  this  country.  We  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  all  sizes.  Semi  for  Prof.  Woll's  booh 
ou  "  Silage."   If  you  want  some  bargains  on  Feed  Cutters  of  medium  size  send  for  our  list. 


TheOnlyGang 

WITH  A  

CASTER    LAND  WHEEL. 


.IKWKI.I.    IMNC  HARROW. 

A  tine  Harrow  of  late  design.   SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


CANTON    CLIPPER   <;.\N<.,    THREE    \M»    Font  FURROW. 

The  Four-Gang  is  so  made  that  the  fourth  Plow  can  be  detached,  thus  making  either  a  Three  or 
Four-Gang  Plow.  The  Three-Gaug  is  so  made  that  the  third  Plow  can  be  detached,  thus  making  either  I 
a  Three  Gang  or  a  Twoliaug.  Can  furnish  Riding  Attachment  when  desired,  same  as  on  Two-Furrow  > 
tiang.  The  land  wheel  is  made  a  caster  wheel,  which  is  a  device  found  ou  no  other  Gang.  It  enables  i 
the  driver  to  turu  the  Gang  on  I  square  corner,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  breaking  the  wheel.  On  1 
this  Gang  a  broken  wheel  is  unknown. 

HOOKER    cfe    OCX,  16  18 


CANTOS    ADJUSTABLE   TUBULAR    LBVER  HAKKOW. 

This  Harrow  is  made  from  tubular  iron,  steel  aud  malleable  iron,  and  the  manner  of  construction 
I  is  such  it  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.    The  Harrow  can  lie  used  as  a  straight-tooth  pulverizing  Har- 
I  row  or  a  slanting-tooth  smoothing  Harrow.    As  a  smoothing  Harrow  it  never  clogs:  the  rubbish  is  cut 
or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  is  completely  buried. 

|  

| Vehicles  and  Farming  Implements  of 
Every  Description.^  *0 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
H>x-lxixiixx  Street,  S.  F\ 


California's  44*h  Annua^  S^a^e  Fa*r 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


XVA/O  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural,  Me 
chanical  and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  showu  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceptable opportunity  to  meet. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  seasou  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.    This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods in  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


leading  creameries  in  the  Stale  will  be  In  charge  to  give  instructions  t<>  all  in  tins  growing  industry . 
KLECTRIC  POWER,  space  aud  light  will  be  furnished  tree  to  exhibitors. 

(1  RAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  eveniug  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
Kx posit  inn  Kami 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  :iiuus»ment.  aud  usually  at- 
tracts a  large  attendauce  that  are  of  benetlt  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
neutral  ground  and  protlt  by  advertising  in  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  In 
vast  numbers  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  aud  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  ou  all  their  lines. 

Address  the  Secretary  fur  special  information.    Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE  DIPPER   AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 


Pateuteil  l  M'.io- 1  stir,.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  or  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  oblaiued  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  Is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  In  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  lmpos 
slble  with  this  machine.  U  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  Is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

.Send  for  18»7  Catalogue.    Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY,  45S  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


TH] 


I  PO  RN  I A  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1897. 

Jlit  


TWENTY -SEVENTH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  Street. 


Ss  series, 
maj|y/  thinking 


People  possessed  of  the  art-temperament  somfe^ 
times  complain  of  the  depressing  uniformity  and 
artificiality  of  orchard-tree  shapes  in  California. 
They  are  apt  to  lament  the  fact  that  systematic 
orcharding  destroys  the  picturesqueness  of  tree 
growth,  and  their  minds  lovingly  revert  to  the  old 
spreading  apple  trees  of  their  childhood's  days  with 
swings  pendant  from  the  main  branches,  the  old 
moss-covered  bucket  and  well-sweep  near  by,  while 
not  far  away  the  family  cow  is  smiting  flies  with  one 
end  of  her  anatomy  and  chewing  her  cud  with  the 
other,  in  the  shade  of  the  old  orchard  trees.  These 
are  elements  in  the  sentimental  and  art-conception 
of  fruit  growing  and  the  artist  cannot  find  them  in 
California  horticulture. 

There  is  of  course  a  very  good  reason  why  first- 
class  merchantable  fruit  cannot  be  grown  on  the 
"old  family  orchard  "  system.  It  is  not  done  any- 
where. California  was  first  of  the  States,  perhaps,  j  they  are  finished  as  a 
to  show  very  large  areas  of  fruit  trees  shaped  and  ture-study. 
maintained  in  a  uniform  manner,  but  the  same  policy 
now  prevails  in  all  the  great  fruit  regions  of  the 
country  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  old  style 
of  cow-pasture  orchard  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The 

artist  should  understand  that  his  conception  of  a  to  console  our  artist 
fruit  tree  has  no  place  in  commercial  fruit  growing,  j  instances  which  should 
and  the  style  of  tree  for  which  he  sighs  has  no  place 
in  progressive  orcharding  as  the  picturesque  scrub 
animal  has  no  place  in  our  animal  industries.  He 
must  be  expected  to  be  offended  with  uni- 
formity   in    orchard  trees    just    as  he    is  indig 


and  the  fact  that 
men  have 
radically  agreed  upon  a 
certain  form  as  an  ideal  of 
producing  ability  in  the 
matter  of  size, weight,  rich- 
ness, etc.,  is  demonstration 
that  such  form  is  correct. 
It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  in  fruit  or  meat  or  milk, 
there  is  an  industrial  con- 
ception of  an  agency  which 
is  necessarily  and  essentially 
different  from  an  art-con- 
ception of  picturesqueness 
based  upon  the  feral  type. 
The  wild  tree  and  the  wild 
animal  are  rude  and  crude 
from  a  cultural  point  of 
view,  no  matter  how  well 
na- 


and 
two 


But  it  is  not  impossible 
to  find  in  California  trees 
which  are  not  grown  upon 
the  horticultural  conception  of  a  fruit  tree, 
friends  we  introduce 
please  them.  The  smaller 
picture  shows  one  of  the  largest  lemon  trees  in 
California  as  grown  in  a  family  garden,  and  al- 
lowed to  extend  at  its  own  will  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  adjacent  growths.  It  is  a  tree  about 
which  fondest  memories  might  cluster.    Under  its 


AN    OLD    LEMON    TREE    IN    A    CALIFORNIA  ORCHARD. 


nant  at  the  set  form  which  the  breeder  attains  j  spreading  branches  the  tired  traveler  might  mop  his 
with  his  stock.  The  producing  tree  and  the  produc- 
ing animal  are  the  result  of  the  commercial  concep- 
tion of  an  agency  which  serves  a  certain  purpose. 
Neither  orchardist  or  breeder  pursues  uniformity 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 


brow  and  be  thankful  for  the  cooling  shade,  or  a 
whole  kindergarten  of  happy  children  might  sport 
and  sing;  but  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  failure.  Its  fruit  cannot  be  easily  gathered  and 
its  insect  enemies  cannot  be  economically  and  effect- 


ively fought,  nor  can  culture  and  refreshment  be 
given.  The  tree  may  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for 
a  time  as  a  garden  ornament  and  summer-house,  but 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  praised. 

The  larger  tree  shows  the  difficulty  resulting  from 
letting  "  nature  take  her  course"  in  the  orchard. 
The  tree  has  the  picturesque  largely  developed.  It 
may  also  for  a  time  bear  a  very  large  and  profitable 
lot  of  fruit,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the 
orchardists'  prop  pile  will  be  larger  than  his  fruit 
house  and  the  labor  of  saving  his  trees  from  break- 
ing to  pieces  will  be  more  than  the  value  of  his  crop. 
However,  the  picture  serves  its  purpose:  it  shows 
that  California  trees  are  not  all  alike  and  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  are  picturesque. 


First  Piece  of  the  State  Highway. 


At  last  there  is  a  prospect,  says  the  Record- 
Union,  that  something  will  be  done  right  away 
looking  to  the  commencement  of  work  on  the 
State  macadam  road  from  Sacramento  to  Fol- 
som.  Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  said  to  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Clarke  road  law  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  but  that  bungling  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  knocked  out  last  week  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  C.  A.  Luhrs,  chairman  of  the  Folsom 
Road  Commission,  and  C.  T.  Hughes,  secre- 
tary, appeared  before  the  supervisors,  with 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Ashe,  and  asked 
that  body  to  have  the  lines  of  the  road  estab- 
lished, so  that  something  could  be  done.  The 
advice  of  District  Attorney  Ryan  was  sought, 
and  he  informed  the  board  that  nothing  could 
be  done  until  the  road  was  surveyed  and  the 
county  in  a  position  to  deed  it  to  the  State. 
The  proper  procedure  would  be  first  to  have 
the  county  surveyor  go  over  the  route,  establish 
the  lines  so  that  the  roadway  would  be  GO  feet 
wide  at  all  points,  and  where  it  is  now  less  than 
that  width  procure  deeds  for  the  land.  When 
this  shall  have  been  done,  said  Mr.  Ryan,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  can  be  made,  and  then,  if 
the  board  should  see  fit  to  do  so,  it  can  submit 
the  question  of  taxation  to  the  people. 


THE   PICTURESQUE    IN   ORCHARD   TREES    AND    THE  PENALTY. 


The  wine  makers  and  grape  growers  of  Liver- 
more  valley  have  organized  to  solidify  their  in- 
terests and  bring  them  in  closer  touch. 
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

Seasonable  weather  continues,  and  though  there 
have  been  some  threatening  indications  no  rain  has 
fallen  save  a  trace  on  the  upper  coast.  The  dried 
fruit  crop  is  being  secured  in  good  shape  and  values 
are  promising,  which  adds  increased  zest  to  the  labor. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  11,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
aad  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

00 

.03 

.04 

.19  j 

48 

68 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

.05 

58 

108 

Sacramento*. . . 

San  Francisco  .. 

"t 

T 

'.'64 

.02 

49 

65 

Fresno   

00 

00 

00 

.01 

56 

101 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

00 

50 

88 

T 

00 

00 

.08 

54 

86 

San  Diego  

00 

.01 

00 

.04 

64 

82 

Yuma  

.08 

.08 

.41 

.88  1 

78 
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Eastern  Apple  Crop. 

An  associated  press  dispatch  from  Buffalo,  New 
York,  of  Aug.  7th,  thus  reports  the  apple  crop: 

The  National  Apple-Shippers'  Association  furnishes  a  most 
interesting  report  to-day.  The  yield  for  the  crop  year  of 
1897,  based  on  an  average  of  100  as  a  full  crop,  made  up  to 
August  L  follows:  Canada  40  per  cent,  New  England  States 
20,  New  York  State  25,  PennsylvaniaoO,  Maryland  00,  Virginia 
70,  West  Virginia  30,  Kentucky  00,  Ohio  .10,  Indiana  65,  Mich- 
igan 30,  Illinois  90,  Iowa  95,  Missouri  80,  Kansas  75,  Arkansas 
90,  Tennessee  70,  Colorado  100,  California  100,  Oregon  100. 
The  above  figures  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  East, 
while  the  West,  particularly  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  show  a  decided  increase,  both  as  to  per  cent  of  crop 
and  a  largely  increased  acreage  in  bearing.  The  1897  crop 
will  be  considerably  below  that  of  last  year,  but  about  equal 
to  the  average  crop  for  the  United  States. 


Wheat  Values  Well  Sustained. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  the  past  week  in 
speculative  centers,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  depress 
the  wheat  market,  but  the  attempts  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.  Speculative  values  were 
temporarily  depressed  to  the  extent  of  a  few  cents 
per  cental  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Eastern  markets  again 
bounded  upward,  Chicago  futures  touching  the  high- 
est point  of  the  current  campaign.  Poor  corp 
prospects  in  France  and  Germany,  as  also  decline  in 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  some  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Missouri,  form  the  substantial  basis  of 
the  last  spurt  upward  in  speculative  values.  Options 


here  did  not  advance  quite  so  much  as  in  the  East, 
but  the  local  market  for  actual  wheat  was  strong 
at  $1.47*  for  No.l  delivered  alongside  ship,  and 
$1.52i(a  1.57*  for  milling,  with  some  sales  at  a  slight 
advance  on  these  figures.  Wednesday's  wheat 
market  was  strong  and  higher  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  centers.  While  there  was  no  quotable  ap- 
preciation in  spot  values  here,  there  was  a  very 
healthy  tone. 

Death  of  J.  N.  Killip. 

Our  stock-growing  readers  have  known  J.  N.  Kil- 
lip of  Killip  &  Co.,  for  many  years  the  leading  line 
stock  auctioneers  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  hear 
with  regret  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  this  city 
last  week.  Mr.  Killip  accompanied  his  parents  to 
California  in  1852  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  they  settling 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  where  they  remained  till 
1854.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  mountains  and 
spent  some  time  in  mining  in  Nevada  and  Sierra 
counties.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1861  and  first  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  stable  business,  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  several  years.  In  1872  he  became  en- 
gaged in  the  auction  business,  being  at  first  in  part- 
nership with  Horace  Covey,  his  specialty  being  the 
sale  of  live  stock,  in  which  he  and  his  partners  were 
very  successful.  The  sales  made  by  his  firm  have 
been  the  means  of  improving  much  the  various 
breeds  and  in  offering  inducements  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  to  the  State.  Mr.  Killip  had  been 
associated  in  business  with  C.  M.  Chase,  President 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  past  six- 
teen years.  The  partners  were  well  suited  to  each 
other,  the  result  being  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  success  has  attended  their  operations. 
The  Rural  extends  sympathy  to  Mr.  Chase  in  the 
loss  of  a  valued  and  esteemed  associate. 


The  Slate  Fair. 

It  is  announced  from  Sacramento  that  Secretary 
Hdwin  F.  Smith,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
has  been  busy  all  week  in  the  segregation  and  listing 
of  the  large  number  of  entries  for  the  slow  harness 
classes  and  running  stakes  that  closed  on  the  1st  in- 
stant. It  is  the  largest  list  of  entries  in  some 
character  of  events,  that  has  been  received  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  shows  an  unusual  number 
of  horses  in  training  this  year.  The  number  of  en- 
tries received  are  as  follows: 

Trotting— In  the  2:40  class,  22;  the  2:30  class,  17; 
in  the  2:24  class,  13;  in  the  2:20  pace,  25. 

The  running  stakes  closed  with  a  large  list,  and 
are  as  follows: 

The  Ladies'  Stake,  for  all  ages,  six  furlongs,  17 
nominations;  the  Capital  City  Handicap,  all  ages, 
one  and  one-eighth  miles,  1G;  the  Favorite  Stake,  a 
handicap,  one  and  one-quarter  miles,  17:  the  Sunny 
Slope  Stake,  for  2  year-old  fillies,  five-eighths,  lb'; 
the  California  Annual  Stake,  for  2-year-olds,  six  fur- 
longs, 21;  the  Autumn  Handicap,  for  2-year-olds, 
one  mile,  19;  the  Selling  Sweepstake,  for  2-year-old 
maidens,  28;  the  Vinctor  Stake,  one  mile,  for  all 
ages,  received  8  entries.  This  stake  is  the  California 
record  event,  and  unless  the  animal  is  speedy  and 
has  high  class,  it  is  no  place  for  it.  It  has  always 
been  the  ambition  of  owners  to  win  this  particular 
stake  at  the  annual  State  Fair,  more  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment  than  gain,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  naming 
of  the  stake  for  the  winner  if  the  record  of  the  fatest 
previous  winner  be  beaten. 


The  Wine  Corporation. 

The  Winemakers  Corporation,  an  organization 
largely  involving  grape  growers'  interests,  has  un- 
dergone quite  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  its  man- 
agement. Colonel  Hermann  Bendel  resigned  as 
president  and  director  and  Henry  J.  Crocker  became 
a  member  of  the  board  and  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
office.  After  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the 
Corporation  had  secured  funds  enough  to  supply,  on 
demand,  money  for  the  crushing  of  all  the  grapes 
produced  in  California  this  year. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  Mr.  Crocker  said: 

We  are  a  unit  in  the  desire  equitably  to  divide  the  profits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  viticultural  industry  among 
the  grape  grower  and  the  winemaker  and  the  wine  dealer. 
When  we  remember  that  the  State  of  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  where  the  true  wine  grape  will  grow  and 
the  only  State,  therefore,  where  fine  wine  can  be  produced; 
when  we  look  around  us  and  find  our  legitimate  customers  of 
70,000,000  within  our  own  boundaries  and  30,000,000  of  people 
in  our  neighborhood ;  when  we  see  that  while  in  France  there 
is  produced  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  wine  per  annum,  while 
in    this  State   we  barely    produce   20,000,000   gallons  per 
annum;  when  on  account  of  our  large  territory,  the  similarity 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  we  know  that  we  can  produce  in  this 
i  State  also  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  wine  per  annum  just  as  good 
,  as  that  which  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world,  I  con- 
j  sider  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  help  bring  up  this 
I  important  industry  so  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  wine 
industry  of  California  will  be  to  this  State  what  the  wine  in- 
I  dustry  of  France  is  to  that  favored  country. 

The  Board  of  directors  unanimously  approved  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Crocker  and  named  a 
committee  to  receive  offers  for  the  wiDes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corporation. 

Our  Dried  Fruit  at  the  East. 

The  Eastern  aspect  of  our  dried  fruit  output  for 
the  present  year  is  quite  encouraging.  It  is  tele- 
graphed from  New  York  that  last  week's  Journal  of 


Commerce  has  these  comments  which  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

While  spot  stocks  of  California  dried  fruits  are  somewhat 
neglected,  f  utuces  are  attracting  even  more  attention  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  is  said  to  be  every 
prospect  of  good  crops  in  all  lines,  save,  possibly,  pears.  Ex- 
porters' advices  from  the  coast  say  there  is  a  decidedly 
stronger  feeling  among  sellers.  In  some  quarters,  however, 
doubt  is  expressed  if  the  present  strong  tone  of  the  California 
markets  can  be  long  maintained,  owing  to  the  lack  of  concerted 
action  among  the  growers  ana  curers  and  commission  men. 
In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  the  new  season  for  California  dried 
fruits  seems  to  have  opened  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Any  change  that  has  occurred  so  far  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
seller.  The  export  demand,  particularly  for  apricots  and 
prunes,  we  hear  was  never  better  than  it  is  year,  and  very 
good  prices  have  so  far  been  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  report 
of  large  and  early  crops.  Kaisins,  also,  are  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  numerous  orders,  it  is  reported,  are 
going  out  to  the  Coast  on  the  basis  of  3'4  cents,  free  on  board, 
for  three  crowns  loose  Muscatel.  The  demand  seems  to  be 
based  entirely  on  the  actual  wants  of  consumption  as  devel- 
oped in  past  seasons,  little  or  no  speculative  business  being 
reported. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  report  of  the  u.  s.  weather  Sirvici  for 
the  Week  ending  August  9th. 


(■eiieral  Summary. 

The  weather  lor  the  past  week  has  been  generally  favorable  for 
all  crops.  It  has  been  cool  and  pleasant  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  State;  but  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  warm  with  occasional  dry 
winds.  No  damage,  however,  is  reported.  On  the  tule  lands  wheat 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  good  yield.  Barley  is  plump  and  of  a 
bright  color,  but  in  some  places  is  reported  as  a  short  crop.  Thresh- 
ing wheat  and  barley  continues  in  a  few  places,  but  harvesting  may 
be  said  to  be  over  in  general.  Hay  baling  is  well  advanced.  Fruit 
crops  are  with  few  exceptions  reported  as  excellent.  Peaches  and 
plums  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  large  quantities  of  these  and  other 
fruits  have  already  been  picked  and  either  cured  or  shipped.  The 
fruit  is  generally  of  large  size.  Prunes  are  looking  well  and  are  of 
large  size.  The  pear  crop  is  good,  lirapes  are  in  the  main  doing 
well  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  crop  will  be  heavy  and  good 
Some  reports  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  state  that  table  grapes 
have  suffered  seriously  from  the  effects  of  sunburn  and  vine  hoppers, 
but  the  majority  of  reports  throughout  the  State  indicate  a  good 
grape  crop.  The  potato  blight  is  reported  as  increasing  slightly  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  Sugar  beets  are  doing  splendidly 
Hops  may  yield  better  than  in  previous  years  for  some  time.  The 
drying  of  the  apricot  crop  is  practically  over.  The  yield  was  large 
and  the  fruit  good.  The  almond  crop  will  be  a  heavy  one.  Orange* 
and  cilrus  fruits  promise  heavy  bearing. 

Siskiyou  (Montague).— Threshiug  in  full  blast;  fruit  crop  good. 

Modoc  (Cedarville)  —Good  crops;  grain  ripe. 

Tehama  iCorniug).— Wheal  harvest  over  in  two  weeks  Water 
melons  ripe:  poor  quality.  Prunes  dropping  some,  but  will  be  fair 
crop.  Late  peaches  light  crop.  (Red  Bluff)— Bartlett  pears  small 
crop. 

Colusa  (Grand  Islaudi.— Grain  all  secured. 

Placer  (Chico).— Grain  harvest  over.  Prune  and  pear  crop  good 
Sacramento  (Gait).— Grain  harvest  over;  ship  grain  next  week. 

(Sacramento)— Warm  days,  cool  nights,  heavy  dews.  Potatoes  abuu 

dani  and  of  fine  quality. 
Yolo  (Guinda).— Warm  weather  and  north  winds  have  ripened 

peaches  too  fast ;  also,  affected  grapes.   Almonds,  prunes  and  tigs 

doing  well.    (Woodland)— Harvesting  over.   Grapes  doing  nicely; 

good  crop. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Grain  harvested;  crop  beyond  expectation 
Grapes  good  quality ;  large  yield.  Peaches  doing  well:  crop  fair. 
(Vacaville)— Crops  "fair.  Grapes  not  In  as  good  condition  as  antici 
pated.  Peaches  will  be  light. 

Calaveras  (Milton).— Harvesting  over.  Grain  half  usual  crop; 
quality  good. 

San  JoAyUlN  (New  Hope).— Harvesting  grain;  wheat  turning  out 
well.  Barley  plump  and  bright  color.  Plums  and  prunes  looking 
well.  (Stockton)— Fruit  plentiful  and  of  fair  quulily.  Many  table 
grapes  damaged  by  sun. 

Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Harvest  over;  fruit  drying.  (Newman)— 
Harvest  over.   Grapes  doing  well. 

Merced  (Merced).— All  fruits  doing  well.  Grain  harvest  nearly 
over. 

Fresno  (Fresno)  —  Warm  weather  hastened  ripening  of  grapes. 
Highest  temperature  104°,  lowest  57°.  Raisin  dryiug  in  two  weeks. 
I  haston)— Muscat  grapes  suffering  from  sunburn  and  vinehoppers. 
Peaches  fine;  barley  short.  (Firebaugh)— Cool.  Pears  and  peaches 
light.  Grape  harvest  over;  fair  crop.  (Huron)— Small  lot  of  honey 
of  tine  quality. 

Kings  (Armonai.— Shipping  green  and  dried  peaches.   Good  pros 
pects  for  prunes  and  raisins.    (Hanfordi—  Peach  harvest  large. 
Tulare  (Porterville)— Grapes  light;  prunes  somewhat  damaged. 
Kern  iBakerstield).— Prunes  doing  well.   Graiu  and  hay  still  har 

vesting. 

Humboldt  i Eureka). —Sunshine  deficient.  Fruit  ripening  slow  ly. 
Green  feed  almost  entirely  gone.  Corn  and  late  wheat  in  good  con 
dition.   Potato  blight  increasing  slightly. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Seasonable  peaches  scarce,  but  late  ones 
promise  well.   Grapes  doing  well. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa).— Prunes  nearly  ready  to  harvest.  Hops 
and  grapes  doing  well. 

Napa  (Calistoga).— Cool.   Grapes  tilling  nicely.    Prunes  ripening. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— Hay  baling  over.  Grapes  doing  well; 
prospects  of  goud  crop.  Kruit  yield  of  all  kinds  good.  Beets  fine; 
hops,  large  yield.  (Niles)— Peach  crop  nearly  in.  Pears  two-thirds 
crop. 

San  Clara  (Mouutain  View ).— Apricot  crop  large.  Peaches  dry 
lng;  crop  good  and  fruit  large.  Prunes  are  in  good  condition  Pear 
crop  good;  almonds,  heavy  crop.  (Gilroy)— Peaches  fair  crop;  pick 
ing  Bartlett  pea  s;  threshing  over;  yield  better  than  expected. 
(San  Jose)— Cool.  Apricot  drying  nearly  over.  Drying  prunes  and 
peaches. 

Monterey  (Kiugs  City).— Graiu  all  harvested.  (Salinas)— Barley 
has  turned  out  well.   Grain  yield  greater  than  last  year. 

Ventura  (Saticoy). — Wheat  aud  barley  threshing  practically 
over.   Beans  looking  well.    (Ventura)— Beans  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  (Uassett).— Good  crop  of  soft-shelled  almonds 
(Duarte)— Warm  weather  has  ripened  peaches  fast;  good  crop.  All 
other  fruits  doing  well.  (Palmdale)— Hot.  Expectations  for  wine 
aud  raisins  good.  (Pomona)— Sugar  beets  doing  well.  Orange  crop 
promises  to  be  large.  (San  Fernando)— Warm.  Threshing  over. 
Almond  crop  light;  shipping  lemons. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).  — Celery  growing  nicely.  Vegetables 
plentiful. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Peaches  ripeniug  rapidly,  heavy  crop. 
Drying  will  begin  soon. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlauds '.— Hot  weather  ripening  peaches 
fust.   Driers  in  full  blast. 

San  Diego  (El  Cajon).— Peaches  and  grapes  ripening  fast.  (Otayj 
—Normal  and  splendid  growing  weather.  Orange  and  lemon  trees 
making  excellent  growth.  (San  Diego)— All  crops  in  excellent 
condition;  yield  and  quality  good. 


Evaporating  Potatoes. 


To  the  Editor. — Can  you  give  any  information  on 
the  mode  or  process  of  evaporating  potatoes  ?  I 
have  a  good  evaporator,  and  think,  in  view  of  the 
great  rush  to  mining  lands  the  demand  for  condensed 
food  might  be  increased.  I  could  put  my  dryer  to 
good  use  and  if  you  can  in  form  me  what  machinery  or 
tools  would  be  necessary,  or  anything  bearing  on 
the  subject,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

Ventura  county.  Reader. 

[We  have  seen  very  good  samples  of  evaporated 
potatoes,  but  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  proc- 
ess. Will  some  reader  give  the  information;  it  will 
doubtless  interest  a  great  many. — Ed.] 
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Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Situation. 

Experience  of  many  years  has  proved  that  no  man 
is  wise  enough  to  foretell  the  course  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  for  any  considerable  period.  The  causes 
which  work  together  to  govern  the  volumes  and  the 
times  of  demand  and  to  make  and  unmake  prices  are 
so  various  and  so  hidden  that  nobody  can  ever  be 
fully  assured  that  he  knows  them  all.  In  times  past 
many  have  fancied  that  they  had  all  the  elements  of 
the  calculation  in  hand,  but  the  event  has  nearly  al- 
ways been  disappointing.  So  uniformly  has  a 
course  of  bold  dealing  led  directly  to  disaster  that  it 
has  come  to  be  a  maxim  of  the  "street"  that  the 
man  able  to  speculate  successfully  in  dried  fruits  has 
not  yet  been  born.  All  that  may  be  done,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  dried  fruit  season,  is  to  sum  up  such 
facts  as  are  known  and  from  this  basis  to  infer 
the  general  probabilities  of  the  year. 

Speaking  thus  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
dried  fruit  season  of  1897-98  opens  under  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  producer  and  seller  than  any 
season  since  1892.  The  business  condition  of  the 
country  is  distinctly  more  hopeful  than  at  any  recent 
time  and  there  is  greater  reason  to  believe  that  the 
classes  which  are  the  chief  consumers  of  our  fruits 
will  be  better  provided  with  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
them  than  at  auy  period  since  the  depression  of  1893. 
For  the  first  time  in  five  years  the  country  is  free 
from  apprehension  on  the  score  of  tariff  changes. 
We  have,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  a  tariff 
system  designed  to  foster  national  industry.  Under 
recent  conditions  the  factories  of  the  East  have  been 
shut  down  and  those  who  look  to  them  for  the  means 
of  living  have  been  idle  and  in  poverty  and  wholly 
unable  to  buy  luxuries.  To-day,  under  a  more  prom- 
ising outlook,  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country 
seem  awakening  to  a  period  of  renewed  action  and  it 
is  a  reasonable  hope  that  with  this  new  life  will 
come  a  material  profit  to  the  California  fruit 
grower.  Again,  under  the  new  tariff  law,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  is  given  a  direct  advantage  over  his 
foreign  rivals  in  the  American  market;  and  this,  too, 
affords  a  basis  for  hopefulness. 

The  conditions  of  supply  can  never  at  this  time  of 
the  year  be  fully  known;  but  it  is  certain  that  last 
year's  stocks  are  practically  all  cleaned  up  both  here 
and  in  the  East,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  we  shall 
have  a  good  season's  crop — not,  indeed,  what  orchard 
men  call  a  full  crop,  because  that  never  happens, 
but  we  shall  have  a  product  in  the  aggregate  equal  to, 
or  exceeding,  the  output  of  any  former  year.  The 
peach  crop  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  below  aver- 
age. The  apple  crop  of  the  East  is  only  fair — much 
short  of  the  great  yield  of  last  year.  As  to  European 
crop  conditions,  it  is  usually  easy  to  get  any  sort  of 
a  report  which  may  be  wanted;  but  the  notable  fact 
of  the  situation  is  that  large  orders  for  prunes  from 
Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  are  being  placed 
here — a  fact  on  its  face  significant  of  shortages  in 
nearer-by  sources  of  supply.  The  receipt  of  foreign 
orders,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  shortness  of  the  European 
crop,  sinse  there  are  reasons  why  Germany  and  the 
low  countries  buy  from  us,  even  when  the  European 
supply  should  be  fairly  heavy.  There  is  now  in  these 
countries  an  established  consumptive  demand  for 
American  goods;  and  there  is  a  further  motive  to 
deal  with  us  in  the  fact  that  American  sellers  are 
less  severely  discriminating  than  their  European 
rivals  with  respect  to  high  sizes. 

The  serious  fact  in  our  fruit  trade  has  always 
been  that  we  had  no  real  consumptive  market 
near  home.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  per- 
manent condition,  and  in  all  time  to  come  we 
must  look  afar  for  customers.  But  this  season 
we  have  a  spot  demand  from  a  wholly  new  and 
unexpected  quarter  which,  for  the  time,  makes 
San  Francisco  the  most  active  market  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  we  refer  to  the  call  for  fruit  for  the 
Yukon  gold  fields.  Dried  fruit  is  a  necessity  as  a 
safeguard  against  scurvy  in  the  frigid  north,  and  the 
consumption  per  capita  is  many  times  greater  than 
would  be  that  of  an  equal  population  in  lower  lati- 
tudes. Each  man  starting  for  the  Klondyke  is  ad- 
vised to  take  200  pounds  of  dried  fruit  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  outfit,  and  many  tons  are  being  taken  in 


by  the  trading  companies  to  supply  the  six  thousand 
men  already  in  the  country.  This  demand,  though 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  sum  of 
our  annual  production,  is  very  important  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  local  and  makes  a  spot  cash  market 
at  a  little  advance  upon  what  the  Eastern  buyers 
offer.  The  effect  has  been  stimulating  all  round  and 
promises  to  be  felt  throughout  the  season.  The  im- 
mediate call  for  fruit  will,  indeed,  soon  cease,  for  the 
rush  of  men  and  goods  must  stop  when  the  Arctic 
winter  sets  in  as  it  does  in  September;  but  the  pros- 
pect of  an  increased  northward  movement  in  the 
spring  will  remain  to  enter  into  every  calculation 
throughout  the  season,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
effect  upon  fruit  values. 

The  latest  estimate  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
places  the  season's  prune  crop  in  this  State  at 
80,000,000  to  85,000,000  pounds.  At  the  very  least, 
we  shall  have  as  many  prunes  to  sell  as  we  had  last 
year.  Already  the  fruit  is  coloring  up,  giving  promise 
of  an  early  harvest,  and  by  Sept.  1st  the  orchards 
and  dry  yards  will  be  scenes  of  intense  activity.  Not 
much  is  known  or  can  be  known  about  the  European 
crop,  but  it  is  presumably  not  heavy,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  several  large  sales  have  already  been  made 
by  exporters  upon  foreign  orders.  The  terms  of 
these  transactions  are  withheld  ;  but  the  Eastern 
markets  have  been  taking  futures  on  a  basis  of  3 
cents  for  the  four  sizes  for  September  and  October 
delivery  in  sacks.  There  has  been  more  eagerness  to 
buy  than  to  sell,  and  the  figures  have  gradually 
worked  up  a  quarter  cent,  with  more  holders  than 
sellers  at  this  advance.  The  lightness  of  Eastern 
stocks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  consumptive  de- 
mands are  being  supplied  by  petty  shipments  from 
one  city  to  another.  Here,  stocks  are  so  greatly  re- 
duced that  the  Alaska  demand  strikes  the  bottoms  of 
the  bins. 

For  two  years  past  the  price  of  apricots  has  been 
relatively  in  excess  of  other  sorts  of  dried  fruits.  On 
the  part  of  Eastern  buyers  there  is  this  season  a  dis- 
position to  resent  this  wide  discrimination;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  offers  are  relatively  lower  than 
formerly.  Dried  fruits  are  largely  consumed 
by  poor  people,  and  it  has  meant  something 
to  the  calculating  housewife  to  find,  in  purchas- 
ing, that  two  pounds  of  apricots  cost  as  much  as 
three  or  four  pounds  of  other  sorts.  And,  again,  it 
has  meant  something  when  she  has  found,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fruit  for  her  table,  that,  to  make 
apricots  palatable,  a  much  larger  measure  of  sugar 
is  required  than  for  peaches,  pears  or  prunes.  To  a 
very  great  extent,  these  considerations  are 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  offerings  for  apri- 
cots are  relatively  lower  than  in  times  past.  The  sea- 
son's apricot  crop  is  heavy,  but  the  quality  is  some- 
what disappointing,  the  extreme  hot  weather  of  July 
having  caused  the  fruit  to  run  to  small  sizes.  Instead 
of  the  bulk  of  the  season's  product  being  of  "choice" 
grade,  as  was  expected,  it  turns  out  that  it  will  run 
to  "  standard,"  or  second  grade.  In  quantity  the 
crop  is  probably  the  heaviest  we  have  ever  had. 
Some  sales  of  "choice"  lots  in  sacks  were  made  for 
July  delivery  as  low  as  5  cents.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  buyers  started  in  to  fill  their  "short" 
sales,  and,  owing  to  scarcity  of  choice  grade  goods, 
ran  the  market  up  to  5i@5J.  At  this  writing  the 
market  is  quieter,  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
there  appear  to  be  no  "  short  "  sales  for  August  de- 
livery; second,  Eastern  buyers  have  already  supplied 
their  immediate  wants;  and,  third,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  lull  until  the  intense  heat  of  the  Eastern  summer 
has  passed  off.  Apricots  do  not  keep  well  in  the  East- 
ern States  during  hot  weather,  and  it  will  probably 
be  well  along  in  September  before  any  marked  move- 
ment takes  place.  An  important  fact  in  the  apricot 
situation  is  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  people 
having  goods  on  hand  are  not  compelled  to  realize  ; 
and  not  only  are  holders  able  to  wait,  but  most  of 
them  feel  like  retaining  their  stuff,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  better  prices  later  on.  In  the  meantime, 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  light. 

Hot  weather  has  shortened  the  peach  crop  in  that 
the  product  is  not  up  to  the  average  as  to  size. 
In  many  cases  the  smallness  of  the  fruit  is  a  serious 
disappointment,  and  we  are  informed  by  earners 
that  the  cases  are  many  where  growers  under  con- 


tract to  deliver  peaches  have  been  unable  to 
turn  in  the  required  sizes.  This  condition  makes  it 
hard  for  canners  to  carry  out  their  plans,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  the  season's  prod- 
uct of  dried  peaches.  Up  to  the  present  time 
not  many  peaches  have  been  dried  and  such 
limited  offerings  of  new  crop  as  are  made  at  San 
Francisco  have  been  taken  for  the  Alaska  trade. 
Earlier  in  the  season  a  number  of  sales  were 
made  to  Eastern  buyers  at  4ic.  Within  the 
past  few  days  the  tendency  of  the  market  has  been 
upward.  At  this  writing  there  is  an  active  demand 
at  5j@54C,  presumably  to  cover  "short"  sales;  but 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  Eastern  market  is  not 
generally  responding  to  these  figures. 

The  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  is  not  large — in  many 
places  running  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  an  average 
yield.  The  localities  where  the  crop  is  full  are  very 
few.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the  season's  production 
in  tons  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  positively,  but  there 
is  not  more  than  a  three-quarter  crop  all  round. 
Varieties  other  than  the  Bartlett  have  not  been  re- 
ported on,  but  they  cut  no  figure  worth  speaking  of 
in  the  dried  fruit  market.  No  pears  have  been  dried 
up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  and,  of  course,  nothing 
is  doing.  A  good  product  will  undoubtedly  bring  a 
good  price. 

The  acreage  planted  to  nectarines  is  limited  and 
while,  as  a  dried  fruit,  this  is  as  fine  as  anything  we 
have  in  California  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  make  it 
generally  known  and  to  establish  a  definite  demand. 
Furthermore,  the  nectarine  is  a  poor  keeper — the 
poorest  of  all  our  fruits.  No  matter  how  much  care 
may  be  given  to  lots  in  storage,  they  are  apt  to  develop 
worms.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  nectarine 
has  been  out  of  fashion,  especially  the  last  two  years, 
and  low  prices  have  been  necessary  to  force  it  into 
consumption.  The  market  is  nominal.  Some  small 
lots  of  whites  have  been  sold  for  Alaska  at  5 J  cts., 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  carload  lots  could  be 
had  at  4|@5  cts.  in  the  country.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  of  any  transactions  in  other  varieties. 
Yellows  usually  sell  for  about  the  same  as  whites, 
and  reds  for  half  a  cent  less. 


The  immediate  raisin  situation  has  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  operations  of  a  firm  attempt- 
ing to  bear  the  market.  A  few  carloads  have  been 
sold  at  2J  cents  for  two-crown  and  3  cents  for  three- 
crown,  and  we  have  heard  of  a  few  other  sales  at  an 
advance  of  k  to  \  cent.  Generally  speaking,  packers 
have  refused  to  sell,  being  firm  in  the  faith  of  better 
prices  to  come.  The  present  fact  is  that  there 
would  be  buyers  at  last  prices  if  growers  were  will- 
ing to  sell,  which  they  are  not.  Packers  are  sitting 
still  and  making  no  sales.  All  indications  point  to 
prices  that  will  give  something  fair  and  decent  in  the 
way  of  profit  to  the  producer.  In  view  of  hardships 
past,  this  is  indeed  a  good  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
indicates  that  the  worst  times  of  the  raisin  business 
are  probably  past.  From  now  on  the  industry  will 
be  on  a  paying  basis — not  a  gold  mine,  as  it  once 
was,  but  an  industry  yielding  a  legitimate  and  mod- 
erate profit  to  those  who  pursue  it  with  diligence 
and  prudence.  The  maximum  of  consumption  has 
been  quite  or  very  nearly  reached,  and  if  growers 
are  wise  they  will  plant  no  more  vines  until  the  de- 
mand has  had  a  chance  to  square  up  with  the  supply. 
In  consideration  of  the  lessons  of  the  recent  past,  it 
is  hardly  needful  to  remark  upon  the  effects  of  an 
opposite  policy.  Undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  hoppers  in  the  way  of  robbing 
the  vines  of  their  leaves  and  so  allowing  the  sun  to 
get  at  the  fruit.  At  the  time  of  "setting"  the  in- 
dications were  for  the  heaviest  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  in  California;  but  Mother  Nature, 
after  a  fashion  she  has,  took  a  beneficent  hand  in 
cutting  down  the  crop  to  a  degree  which  is  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  advantageous  market  conditions. 
The  season's  outlook  is  for  a  healthy  f.  o.  b.  trade  in 
every  way  to  be  preferred  to  the  old  scheme  of  con- 
signments— an  inevitable  device  when  sellers  are 
eager  and  buyers  shy. 

J.  L.  Vermeil  &  Co. 's  hay  barn  in  this  city  has 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  building  was 
erected  several  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
contents  consisted  of  hay  and  grain  valued  at  about 
$7000.    The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Farmers  Congratulated. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  congratulate  our  farmer  friends  on  the  present  prospect  of 
the  season's  crop  that  looks  so  bright  for  them.  They  suf- 
fered long,  and  in  the  past  five  years  prices  have  gone  down 
so  that  the  farm  which  was  never  mortgaged  has  had  to  come 
under  the  ban  to  assist  the  farmer  to  keep  his  family  com- 
fortable. Last  year  the  price  of  wheat  had  gone  down  so  that 
it  was  almost  disheartening,  and  the  farmer  had  to  face  the 
low  price  of  less  than  $1  a  cental,  and  it  was  with  a  shame- 
facedness  that  even  the  agents  made  the  offer.  Now  (the 
price  to-day  in  Chico)  SI. 83  and  $1.34  is  offered,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  farmers  have  been  told  not  to  sell  but  to  wait  for 
a  still  further  advance,  and  that  money  is  so  plentiful  that 
nobody  is  wishing  to  push  them.— Chico  Enterprise. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Growers  and  Packers  at  Ol'ts. — A  special  dispatch 
of  the  7th  inst.  from  Fresno  in  a  San  Francisco  daily  is  as  fol- 
lows: "A  local  crisis  is  on  hand  between  the  raisin  packers 
and  the  growers.  The  Farmers'  Ulub,  which  is  friendly  to 
the  growers,  had  an  important  session  to-day,  at  which  a  cir- 
cular was  read  from  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  through  their  local 
agent,  offering  the  trade  raisins  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  Farmers'  Club  Executive  Committee  asked 
the  country  growers  not  to  sell  their  raisins  for  less  than  :i 
cents,  claiming  that  legitimate  offers  of  8  and  3'4  were  made 
in  town.  The  packers  claim  that  the  crop  this  year  is  better 
than  last  year's,  and  that  the  estimates  published  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  growers  are  made  solely  to  inflate  prices  by 
representing  that  the  crop  is  short.  Both  sides  are  resolute, 
the  packers  claiming  that  they  can  get  the  raisins  at  their 
own  prices  in  the  near  future,  when  the  grapes  are  picked 
and  dried.  An  impartial  estimate  of  the  crop  says  that  it  may 
be  as  good  as  last  year,  but  will  not  be  better,  except  in  a 
very  few  vineyards,  "which  the  friends  of  the  packers  are  said 
to  have  selected  for  comparison.  A  circular  from  the  Kutner- 
Goldstein  Company  to  the  raisin  growers  of  Kings  county  was 
read,  urging  growers  not  to  sell  for 2%  cents  a  pound.  Mean- 
while the  packers  have  made  extensive  preparations  for  the 
season,  which  will  soon  be  on,  and  do  not  seem  to  doubt  their 
ability  to  secure  raisins.  Secretary  Bachman  reported  to  the 
Executive  Committee  that  matter  sent  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  to  the  papers  had  been  suppressed  or  left 
unpublished,  and  it  was  openly  charged  that  the  trade  papers 
are  siding  with  the  buyers  and  packers,  also  that  a  combina- 
tion must  exist  between  the  buyers  which  controls  the  news- 


Cattle  in  the  North.— Louis  Gerber,  the  well-known 
cattle  man,  reports  that  cattle  look  as  well  on  the  range  as 
they  generally  do  at  this  season  of  the  year.  He  stated, 
however,  that  there  was  a  wild  idea  among  a  large  portion  of 
cattle  raisers  as  to  their  value.  Newspapers  have  misrepre- 
sented the  true  value  of  beef  cattle  regardless  of  facts  and 
current  market  quotations,  and  a  great  many  cattle  men  are 
unduly  excited.  While  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  cattle 
have  been  sold  to  go  to  the  Eastern  market,  the  cattle  gener- 
ally bought  for  that  market  are  large  steers,  and  Klamath 
countv  has  but  few  available  feeding  cattle,  for  the  growers 
here  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  two-year-olds.  Mr. 
Gerber  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  not  be  over 
5000  head  of  cattle  taken  to  Shasta  valley  during  the  entire 
season  from  Klamath  and  Lake  counties  against  about  14,000 
driven  to  the  same  place  last  year.  The  difference  is  not 
that  the  cattle  are  not  in  the  county,  but  about  4000  will  be 
driven  to  Reno  and  the  remainder  will  be  shipped  from  Hunt- 
ington and  Ontario  to  their  Eastern  destination,  where  they 
are  either  short  on  cattle  or  long  on  corn.  — Klamath  Falls 
Express. 

Orange. 

Creamery  Near  Santa  Ana.— J.  H.  and  B.  H.  Wilson  of 
Tustin  open  a  new  creamery  and  butter  factory  in  the  old 
McFadden  dairy  ranch  house  on  South  Main  street  about  the 
15th  inst.  The  capacity  of  the  separator  plant  will  be  3500 
pounds  per  hour.  The  complete  butter-making  machinery 
will  be  installed,  the  whole  to  be  operated  by  steam  power. 
Wilson  Brothers  have  300  cows  subscribed  at  present  and 
many  more  promised.  They  will  draw  from  this  city,  Tustin, 
Delhi,  Newport  and  elsewhere.  The  butter  will  be  marketed 
in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside  and  San  Diego.— Blade. 

Frank  Wiggins,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  writes  the  Santa  Ana  Chamber  thus:  "Advices 
from  southern  Italy  report  short  crop  of  English  walnuts  this 
season.    You  can  post  your  walnut  association." 

The  Beet  Sugar  Campaign.—  Up  to  last  evening  10,524  tons 
of  beets  had  been  shipped  to  Chino.  The  season  began  on 
July  12th,  and  during  the  past  week  an  average  of  800  tons  of 
beets  have  been  shipped  daily  from  the  three  shipping  points 
in  Orange  county— Anaheim,  Buena  Park  and  Benedict. 
Buena  Park  is  the  banner  shipping  point,  and  up  to  last  even- 
ing had  shipped  5214  tons,  according  to  the  figures  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Weighmaster  Landell,  an  average  of  about  250  tons 
per  day.  During  this  week  about  275  tons  per  day  will  be 
shipped  from  that  point.  Anaheim  shipped  2310  tons  up  to 
July  31,  as  per  the  figures  of  Agent  Ware  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  shipments  since  then  have  brought  the  total 
up  to  about  2.810  tons.  From  Benedict  it  is  estimated  by  Sen- 
ator Jones  that  2500  tons  had  been  shipped  up  to  last  evening, 
which  brings  the  total  shipments  from  these  three  points  to 
10,524  tons.  By  the  end  of  the  week  over  a  third  of  the  crop 
will  have  been'shipped  out.  Up  to  last  Saturday  evening  1888 
acres  of  beets  haa  been  harvested,  and  by  next  Saturday 
night  another  500  acres  will  have  been  taken  out,  making  a 
total  of  1862  acres  harvested.  The  first  week  326  acres  were 
harvested,  the  second  526,  and  the  third  (up  to  last  Saturday 
night)  510  acres.  While  the  tonnage  of  the  early  beets  was 
not  above  seven  or  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  the  beets  now  com- 
ing in  will  average  close  to  10  tons  per  acre.  From  the  500 
acres  ordered  in  this  week  it  is  expected  that  800  tons  per  day 
will  be  harvested,  a  total  output  of  4800  tons,  nearly  10  tons 
per  acre.  The  first  beets  of  the  season  are  always  small. 
Several  of  the  fields  now  being  harvested  yield  15  tons  per 
acre.  The  Chino  beets  are  yet  green,  and  probably  not  more 
than  300  acres  altogether  have  been  harvested  in  that  sec- 
tion. Not  to  exceed  100  tons  a  day  have  been  harvested  at 
Chiuo  during  the  past  ten  days,  while  our  farmers  have  been 
rushing  them  in  at  the  rate  of  800  tons  per  day,  with  calls 
for  more  constantly  waiting  upon  them.  Chino  would  like  to 
get  1100  tons  per  day  from  this  section,  but  it  has  so  far  been 
found  quite  impossible  to  handle  that  volume.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, Aug.  7th. 

San  Bernardino. 
Ai.fai.fa  Instead  of  Beets. — The  report  from  Chino  that 
the  farmers  there  will  demand  better  prices  for  their  beets 
next  year  or  abandon  the  business,  excites  universal  interest 
among  the  beet  raisers  here.  The  fact  has  been  announced 
that  there  is  to  be  a  creamery  in  Chino  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  dissatisfied  beet  growers  are  thinking  of  entering 
quite  extensively  into  the  dairy  business.  Back  of  this  is  a 
story  of  considerable  interest.  When  the  factory  was  opened 
seven  years  ago  pledges  were  given  by  Mr.  Gird  to  the  factory 
that  he  would  see  that  5000  acres  of  beets  were  grown  on  the 
ranch  for  five  years.  This  is  the  second  year  since  the  ex- 
piration of  that  contract  and  yet  the  factory  has  had  almost 


as  strong  a  hold  on  the  growers  as  when  they  were  obliged  to 
grow  beets  under  the  Gird  contract,  for  land  would  not  be 
rented  to  them  unless  they  raised  beets.  Having  the  farmers 
at  their  mercy,  the  sugar  factory  people  have  paid  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  beets  to  allow  the  farmers  to  exist  and  make 
small  payments  on  their  farms  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
a  bare  existence  was  all  that  the  farmers  could  get  by  hard 
work.  This  year  a  large  acreage,  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  beet  growing  and  large  crops  are  combining  to  in- 
sure the  farmers  an  uncommonly  successful  season,  although 
the  prices  paid  for  beets  are  unusually  low.  They  now  pro- 
pose to  put  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sugar  men  hereafter.  When  fall  comes  and 
brings  with  it  the  time  for  renewing  the  annual  contracts 
with  the  sugar  company  the  farmers  will  have  a  creamery  in 
operation.  The  farmers  will  demand  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  price  of  beets,  and,  failing  to  get  the  price  demanded, 
they  will  sow  large  bodies  of  moist  land,  on  which  the  beets 
are  now  grown,  to  alfalfa,  and  use  their  funds  to  purchase 
cattle.  The  fact  that  the  land  company  is  not  tied  down  to 
the  sugar  company  and  that  the  farmers  are  all  free  from 
alliance  with  the  company  at  the  end  of  each  season,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  farmers  to  act  for  their  own  welfare,  while 
the  land  company,  having  all  the  pulp  from  the  factory,  is 
offering  the  farmers  this  excellent  cattle  food  for  almost  noth- 
ing. Heretofore  the  farmers  felt  obliged  to  carry  on  beet 
culture,  but  the  tables  seem  to  have  been  turned,  and  if,  as 
they  declare  they  will,  the  farmers  should  carry  out  their 
idea  of  turning  the  Chino  ranch  into  a  great  alfalfa  field  in 
case  of  the  refusal  of  better  prices  for  beets  next  year,  the 
factory  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  living  price  for  beets.— Ana- 
heim Gazette. 

San  Diego. 

A  Mr.  Whittemore,  lately  from  Minneapolis,  is  about  to 
establish  a  creamery  at  Escondido.  He  asks  no  bonus,  his 
project  heing  to  conduct  an  independent  manufacture  of  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

San  .loaquin. 

Scarcity  of  Feed  Barley. — There  is  considerable  conster- 
nation in  this  city  among  grain  men  over  the  announcement  of 
a  big  shortage  on  this  coast  in  feed  barley.  The  scarcity  ap- 
pears to  grow  instead  of  decreasing  as  was  first  expected  by 
the  grain  dealers.  There  was  no  demand  for  the  goods  at 
first,  but  of  late  there  was  a  looking  up  of  the  article;  and 
when  the  dealers  commenced  to  supply  the  small  demand, 
they  were  surprised  to  learn  that  all  the  central  counties 
would  have  to  import  barley  for  feed  and  seed  this  season. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  shortage  is  due  to  the  fine  crop 
produced  this  year.  The  heads  were  exceptionally  large  and 
bright.  Almost  all  of  the  barley  grown  is  suitable  for  export 
or  brewing,  and  consequently  there  is  none  left  for  feed. 
The  lower  grades  have  been  used  in  many  instances  of  late 
by  the  mills  to  meet  the  demand  for  feedstuffs,  but  that  is 
running  short  and  they  have  been  casting  about  for  more  of 
the  lighter  grades.  Orders  were  sent  to  Merced,  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Stanislaus  counties,  only  to  learn  that  they  could 
not  relieve  the  scarcity.  The  feed  men  then  held  off,  expect- 
ing to  secure  plenty  of  barley  in  the  rough  goods  along  the 
coast  counties  and  islands,  but  the  crop  is  being  harvested 
and  it  is  turning  out  to  be  export  and  brewing  goods  of  the 
best  variety.  Oregon  cannot  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  State 
as  it  has  often  done  in  former  years,  as  the  crop  there  this 
year  was  less  than  the  average,  and  last  season  that  State 
"had  to  buy  almost  all  of  the  barley  it  used.  The  only  outlook 
for  the  men  who  want  feed  goods  will  be  to  advance  the 
market  until  they  get  low  grades  of  export  barley.  Feed 
barley  is  $9  a  ton  higher  this  year  than  last,  being  93.3  cents 
here,  with  every  indication  that  it  will  go  up  to  $1  soon.  The 
receipts  of  leed  barley  this  year  have  been  very  light,  and 
during  the  past  week  even  the  small  amount  which  has  been 
coming  in  has  decreased.  Those  who  are  holding  their  barley 
for  a  better  price  will  no  doubt  get  it,  as  export  went  to  $1.10 
here  yesterday,  with  the  market  very  firm. —Stockton  letter. 

Bright  Outlook  in  San  Joaquin.— A  Stockton  letter  of  6th 
inst.  says:  "  Wheat  continues  to  pour  into  this  city  over  all 
of  the  railroads,  by  water  and  by  team,  till  the  dealers  and 
warehousemen  have  all  they  can  attend  to  keeping  the  water 
front  clear.  Levee  street  is  one  long  line  of  teams,  hauling 
two,  three  and  four  wagons  loaded  with  grain.  Barges  along 
the  wharves  are  discharging  and  loading  grain  and  the  two 
railroads  bring  in  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cars  each  day. 
Most  of  it  is  for  storage,  as  the  farmers  will  not  sell.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  take  chances  this 
season  and  wait  for  extra  high  prices.  The  crop  in  this  county 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000  tons,  6000  or  7000  tons  more  than 
last  year.  The  crop  for  the  State  is  placed  at  from  850,000  to 
(tUO,oi)0  tons  by  the  grain  dealers  here,  who  have  made  careful 
estimates.  This  is  about  75,000  or  80,000  tons  more  than  was 
produced  last  year.  With  the  high  prices  which  are  being 
offered  for  wheat  now,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  it  looks  as  if  they  will  have  a  most  prosperous 
year." 

Sacramento. 

A  Big  Day's  Shipments. — All  previous  records  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Eastern  fruit  shipments  were  eclipsed  yesterday,  when 
seventy-one  carloads  of  California's  product  were  consigned  to 
various  points  in  the  East.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
this  showing  was  ever  approached,  as  far  as  the  record  of 
fruit  shipments  disclose.  The  consignments  consisted  in  the 
main  of  pears  and  peaches,  there  being  twenty-seven  and 
three-quarters  carloads  of  the  former  and  twenty-four  of 
peaches.  The  balance  was  made  up  as  follows :  Plums,  thir- 
teen and  one-half  cars ;  grapes,  four;  nectarines,  three-quar- 
ters; apples,  one;  making  a  total  of  seventy-one  cars. — Bee. 
Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Prices.- -The  following  fruit  prices  were  reported  at 
last  Saturday's  Grange  meeting  at  San  Jose:  One  sale  of 
clingstone  peaches  for  $30  per  ton  was  reported,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  East  Side  Drier  had  sold  dried  apricots  for  6, 
7%  and  8%  cents— good  prices  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
sales  generally  had  been  on  the  basis  of  $15  per  ton.  The  can- 
neries, it  was  said,  had  been  offering  from  $28  to  $35  per  ton 
for  apricots.  Bartlett  pear  sales  for  $15  per  ton  were  reported. 
Members  generally  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
scarcity  of  help  in  the  orchards  and  at  the  driers.  From  $8  to 
$15  per  ton  had  been  offered  for  peaches  for  drying  purposes. 
The  East  Side  Drier  has  commenced  work  on  prunes.  No 
prunes  have  yet  been  dried  on  the  west  side.  The  crop  will  be 
larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

Solano. 

A  Private  F.  O.  B.  Business.— R.  Morgenstern  is  building 
up  quite  an  extensive  f.  o.  b.  business  to  the  Northwest  and 
at  present  is  sending  out  a  good  many  black  grapes.  He  has 
purchased  nearly  all  of  this  variety  in  the  English  Hills  and 
a  good  many  other  vineyards  in  other  parts  of  the  valley,  be- 
sides small  lots.  As  this  variety  has  not  proven  very  profit- 
able for  Eastern  shipment,  it  has  opened  an  avenue  for  dis- 
posing of  this  kind  of  fruit  at  a  very  good  figure,  and  the 
grower  is  sure  of  receiving  paying  returns  for  his  crop  and  his 
money  can  be  had  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  delivered  at  the 
depot.— Vacaville  Reporter. 

Sonoma. 

The  Wool  Industry. — S.  Pinchower,  the  Cloverdale  wool 
man,  in  discussing  the  wool  situation  with  a  Santa  Rosa  Pre** 
writer,  said  that  he  thought  the  prospects  for  the  wool  grow- 
ers are  brighter  now  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  He 
said  that  he  looked  to  see  wool  prices  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
higher  this  fall  than  they  were  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


Last  year  he  paid  on  the  average  of  10%  cents  per  pound  for 
wool.  This  spring  he  paid  14  cents  on  the  average,  and  for 
some  lots  he  paid  as  high  as  15  cents.  Owing  to  the  hard  win- 
ter which  caused  a  considerable  loss  in  sheep,  and  to  the  fall- 
ing off  in  breeding  due  to  the  depression  in  the  market,  he 
could  not  purchase  within  25  per  cent  as  much  wool  this 
spring  as  usual.  The  clip  for  this  year  will  be  much  lighter 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  With  all  the  mills  running, 
turning  out  flannels  and  blankets,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  good 
strong  demand  for  wool,  and  he  thinks  prices  must  be  good. 
If  the  tariff  is  not  disturbed,  he  says,  the  price  of  wool  is  sure 
to  get  up  to  the  profitable  figure  where  it  stood  prior  to  1892. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  average  price  paid  by  him  in 
his  territory  since  1890.  for  spring  and  fall  clip:  1890— spring 
22  cents  per  pound,  fall  18  cents ;  1891— spring  20  cents,  fall  16 
cents;  1S92— spring  19  cents,  fall  15  cents;  1893— spring  13 
cents,  fall  8  cents;  1894— spring 9%  cents,  fall  7%  cents;  1895— 
spring  10%  cents,  fall  8  cents;  1896— spring  10%  cents,  fall  9 
cents;  1897 — spring  14  cents.  *  *  *  Considering  the  great 
amount  of  foreign  wool  that  was  in  the  country  when  the  new 
tariff  was  enacted,  the  revival  that  has  come  to  the  industry 
since  that  time  he  considers  very  satisfactory. 

Miller  &  Hotohkiss  have  let  the  contract  and  carpenters 
are  at  work  at  Windsor  on  what  will  be  the  largest  cellar  in 
Sonoma  county,  with  a  capacity  for  making  1,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  this  season.  The  Association's  winery  at  Windsor  will 
operate  this  season  and  12,000  tons  of  grapes  will  be  crushed 
into  wine  at  Windsor.  Three  fruit  driers  are  in  operation  and 
business  is  lively. 

Active  Season  at  Santa  Rosa. — A  Santa  Rosa  letter  of  7th 
inst.  says:  "  Many  cars  of  fruit  are  being  shipped  from  this 
city  and  the  neighboring  towns  to  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Santa  Rosa  canneries  are  running  full  blast,  giving  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  people.  Better  prices  are  also  obtainable 
for  green  prunes  than  for  many  years  past.  The  wine  makers 
of  this  district  are  storing  all  the  cooperage  possible  to  hold 
this  season's  vintage.  J.  Channet,  the  well-known  wine 
maker  of  Glen  Ellen,  recently  purchased  three  acres  of  land 
near  the  railroad  track  near  here,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
an  immense  winery." 

Novel  Gkape  Deal. — A  Santa  Rosa  letter  of  7th  inst.  says : 
"  Eight  prominent  grape  growers  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Russian 
river  townships — Messrs.  Hansen,  Hudson,  Irwin,  Butler, 
Sharp,  Strebel,  Arnold  aud  McCann  Brothers— signed  agree- 
ments this  afternoon  to  sell  three  crops  of  grapes  during  the 
next  five  years  to  Light  Brothers  of  Calistoga.  According  to 
the  contract,  they  will  receive  $10  a  ton  when  the  grapes  are 
delivered.  When  the  wine  is  sold  they  will  get  $1  a  ton  for 
each  cent  a  gallon  the  wine  is  sold  for  more  than  10  cents  a 
gallon,  delivered  at  the  railroad  depot." 

Horse  Meat  for  Chickens. — Petaluma  can  probably  boast 
of  an  institution  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
as  far  as  is  known.  It  is  a  green-bone  mill  and  horse  abattoir, 
the  product  of  which  is  intended  only  for  chicken  feed.  O.  A. 
Kenyon  is  the  proprietor.  He  at  present  slaughters  about 
nine  healthy  horses  or  mules  per  day  at  his  Corona  yards,  and 
the  quartered  carcasses  are  hauled  to  the  local  station.  This 
resembles  an  ordinary  butcher  shop.  A  two-horse  power  elec- 
tric motor  furnishes  power  to  propel  a  bone-cutter  and  meat- 
chopper, and  he  turns  out  fresh-ground  meat  and  bone  every 
day,  cut  in  sizes  to  tempt  the  palate  of  any  bird,  from  the 
tiny  chick  to  the  full-grown  fowl.  Quite  a  traffic  is  done  in 
hides.  A  delivery  wagon  is  run  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness.— Petaluma  Courier. 

WASHINGTON. 

Red  Wheat  in  Washington.  —Considerable  quantities  of 
red  wheat  are  arriving  at  Tacoma  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  that  part,  and  it  is  being  graded  as  "No.  1  club 
red."  The  grain  is  grown  in  eastern  Washington,  and  there 
will  be  about  a  ship's  cargo  in  all. 


Control  of  the  Codlin  Moth. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  is 
a  communication  from  Edward  Berwick  in  relation 
to  the  control  of  the  codlin  moth,  and  asking  "how 
far  our  present  laws  provide  for  an  efficient  check 
on  this  perennial  dissemination  of  the  codlin  moth 
and  similar  evils."  If  Mr.  Berwick  will  carefully 
read  the  law  of  1897  he  will  find  that  the  control  of 
this  pest  lies  with  the  counties  themselves,  and  all 
responsibility  for  its  failure  rests  with  the  super- 
visors of  each  county.  The  law  plainly  provides 
that,  when  twenty-five  or  more  property  owners  and 
fruit  growers  in  a  county  present  a  petition  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners, they  sliall  make  the  appointment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  such  petition  has  been  presented 
to  the  supervisors  of  Monterey  county;  but,  if  so, 
they  have  not  complied  with  the  law. 

Ample  powers  are  given  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners to  abate  this  destructive  pest,  for  Section  2 
of  the  law  gives  them  full  power  to  enter  into  any 
storehouse,  orchard,  etc.,  where  the  codlin  moth  ex- 
ists and  cause  the  destruction  of  the  pests.  It  also 
empowers  the  county  commissioners,  whenever  the 
law  is  disregarded,  to  abate  such  nuisance,  and  the 
expense  incurred  becomes  a  county  charge  and  a 
lien  upon  the  property.  The  law  might  be  amended 
by  providing  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  all 
infested  fruit  and  prohibiting  its  sale  or  gift. 

The  codlin  moth  is  prevalent  over  the  whole  State, 
and  to  keep  it  in  check  would  require  an  army  of 
inspectors  who  cannot  be  provided  by  the  State,  and 
it  therefore  falls  upon  the  counties  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation  to  do  the  work  themselves,  as  the 
law  provides.  That  the  codlin  moth  is  so  serious  a 
pest  in  any  section  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  or- 
chardists  in  spraying  their  trees  and  in  allowing 
neglected  or  abandoned  orchards  to  exist.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Paris  green  solu- 
tion as  a  preventive  of  the  ravages  of  the  codlin 
moth  where  a  pure  article  is  used  at  the  proper 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  solution  of  this  matter 
is  largely  in  Mr.  Berwick's  own  hand.  If  he  will 
present  the  proper  petition  to  his  supervisors  and 
see  that  they  appoint  competent  commissioners,  and 
then  that  these  commissioners  do  their  duty,  he  will 
have  less  cause  to  complain  of  wormy  fruit  and  con- 
fer a  favor  upon  other  fruit  growers. 

Alexander  Craw. 

San  Francisco,  August  9,  1897. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Strawberries  in  Orange  County. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  1  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
strawberry  growing  of  Paul  and  John  Paetzsch  near 
Anaheim,  Orange  county.  Some  different  details  in 
the  same  line  are  given  by  Mr.  Rochussen  in  the 
Snd  California  Pout,  writing  of  the  practices  of  the 
same  growers. 

The  Variety. — They  began  with  setting  out  3,000 
strawberry  plants,  which  they  had  received  from 
their  father,  who  is  an  experienced  market  gardener 
four  miles  from  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  Germany.  From 
these  3,000  plants  they  have  now  nine  acres  in  straw- 
berries. The  variety  is  the  Laxton's  Noble,  which 
the  father  had  originally  imported  from  England. 
Between  the  first  day  of  last  September  and  the 
middle  of  last  January  they  set  out  half  a  million 
plants. 

Planting  and  Care. — The  Paetzsch  brothers  plant 
strawberries  in  rows,  raised  so  as  to  form  rounded 
beds;  the  rows  Is  feet  apart;  the  bunches  of 
plants  1  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  plant  the 
strawberries  in  bunches  of  three  plants  together, 
because  thereby  the  plants  stool  out  less,  and  pro- 
duce more  fruit  and  fewer  leaves  and  stems. 

Plants  are  allowed  to  spread  over  the  soil  in  a  solid 
mass  only  when  the  object  is  to  have  plants  to  sell 
or  to  set  out.  For  getting  most  fruit  they  are  kept 
apart. 

Manuring. — Before  setting  out  plants  they  plow 
two  tons  of  cow  manure  per  acre  into  the  soil.  Such 
cow  manure  they  buy  in  the  neighborhood  for  about 
$1  per  ton.  Where  the  soil  is  most  sandy  they 
manure  more  heavily;  when  less  sandy  not  so  heavily. 
With  chemicals  they  have  not  yet  experimented, 
although  in  Germany  phosphates,  guano  and  cow 
manure  are  mixed. 

After  the  strawberries  are  planted  they  heap, 
whenever  about  to  irrigate,  cow  manure  along  the 
irrigation  ditch,  so  that  the  water  when  entering 
the  furrows  has  to  percolate  it  and  carries  it  along. 

Bearing. — The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear 
before  April,  nor  after  September,  as  it  would  ex- 
haust them.  They  should  have  a  rest  during  the  six 
months  whereof  winter  forms  part.  If  allowed  to 
bear  in  January  a  higher  price  may  be  had  for  the 
berries,  but  their  flavor  is  not  so  good.  There  is 
loss  by  frost  and  the  plant  suffers. 

Once  every  three  weeks  during  the  six  months  of 
bearing  the  plants  are  irrigated.  One  hundred 
inches  per  acre  during  half  an  hour.  It  costs  30,  40, 
50,  60  and  70  cents  per  acre  according  to  the  month, 
on  an  average.  The  water  supply  may  be  more 
plentiful  or  scarcer  in  the  season,  and  this  may  cause 
prices  of  water  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the 
average. 

Prices  of  berries  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  cents 
per  box,  and  average  ten  cents.  Highest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  lowest  towards  the 
close. 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 


market  garden  crops  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid  is  required. 

The  liberal  use  of  potash,  then,  is  indicated  by  the 
plant  itself;  and  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States, 
I  where  the  experiments  have  been  tried,  the  liberal 
use  of  potash  in  fertilizers  has  proven  far  more  prof- 
itable than  fertilizers  with  small  percentages  of  this 
element.  There  are,  however,  specific  differences  in 
crops  which  modify  the  kind  of  fertilizer  which  it  is 
best  to  use.  This  fact  is  also  illustrated  above  when 
wheat  and  prunes  are  compared. 

Again,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  foli- 
age-producing plants,  or  those  where  the  leaf  or 
stock  is  the  end  sought,  require  large  quantities  of 
potash.  Plants  designed  to  produce  fruit  or  seeds 
as  the  ultimate  product,  require  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  the  preceding;  they  also  demand  a  liberal 
supply  of  potash,  but  somewhat  less  than  foliage 
plants. 

Root  crops  are  more  benefited  by  potash  than 
either  of  the  foregoing  and  they  require  more  phos- 
phoric acid  than  the  foliage  crops,  but  less  than  the 
fruit  or  seed-producing  crops.  They  are  compara- 
tively indifferent  as  to  the  source  of  the  potash, 
tfcough  the  quality  of  some — potatoes,  in  particular 
— seems  improved  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

It  is  not  infrequent  that,  notwithstanding  the  cor- 
rect ingredients  may  be  applied,  yet  results  may  not 
meet  the  expectations.  This,  in  most  cases,  may  be 
traced  to  an  unfavorable  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  for  good  tilth  and  drainage  are  prime  requisites 
for  successful  use  of  fertilizers.         G.  W.  Shaw. 

Oregon  Experiment  Station,  Corvallis. 


The  increased  number  of  inquiries  which  come  to 
the  desk  of  the  writer  concerning  the  principles  and 
practice  of  fertilizing  certainly  indicates  that  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  impressed  with 
the  idea,  now  so  well  established  in  the  Eastern 
States,  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  any  crop 
it  must  be  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  food. 
This  is  as  true  for  the  plant  as  that  the  laborer  must 
be  properly  fed.  There  is  an  enormous  loss  of  energy 
in  the  working  tree  as  in  the  working  man,  and  to 
meet  this  is  needed  food  in  each  case.  It  should  be 
the  work  of  the  farmer  or  the  horticulturist  to  study 
the  needs  of  his  crop  as  carefully  as  does  the  feeder 
of  animals.  A  bountiful  supply  of  milk  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  a  poorly  fed  cow,  neither  can  a  profit- 
able crop  be  expected  from  tree  or  vine  whose  vigor 
is  spent  in  a  vain  search  for  sufficient  food. 

The  results  obtained  from  any  crop  will  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  grower's  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
that  crop.  The  subject  of  proper  fertilization  is  one 
which  demands  close  attention  and  demands  much 
practical  knowledge  and  experience.  Many  people 
do  not  realize  the  great  difference  in  the  demands 
made  by  different  crops.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  little  table,  showing  the  food  ingredi- 
ents removed  by  certain  important  crops: 

Crop.         Potash.  Lime.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Nitrogen. 

Prunes              79.7  3.92                    15.95  44.40 

Grapes             50.U  10.00                   15.20  17.00 

Wheat                7.8  .72                    11.90  24.00 

Apricots            85.0  5.45                    21.38  68.70 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  reveals  the  fact 
that  a  crop  of  prunes,  in  the  fruit  alone,  removes 
from  the  soil  ten  times  as  much  potash  as  does  an 
average  crop  of  wheat.  In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as 
illustrating  in  general  the  fact  that  fruit  crops  draw 
much  more  heavily  on  this  side  of  plant  food  than  do 
other  crops.  It  may  also  be  said  in  this  connection 
,  that  average  crops  take  from  three  to  four  times  as 
^jj^mucb  potash  as  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  and  in 


Strawberry  Growing  in  the  Foothills. 


J.  W.  Clarke  writes  to  the  Country  Gentleman  from 
Auburn,  Placer  county,  on  the  way  the  Italians 
grow  strawberries  with  irrigation  in  the  foothill 
region  of  California: 

Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  planting  in  rows 
of  equal  distances  apart,  the  method  which  is  suc- 
cessfully practiced  in  an  Italian  settlement  about 
one  mile  from  my  residence,  is  to  plant  two  rows 
about  16  inches  apart,  the  space  allowed  between  the 
next  two  rows  being  of  sufficient  width  to  work  with 
an  ordinary  cultivator — and  so  over  any  desired  ex- 
tent of  ground.  The  two  rows  16  inches  apart  are 
irrigated  with  one  stream,  and  cultivated  with  a 
"  pruning  hoe"  or  similar  implement.  Thus  cultivat- 
ing two  rows  16  inches  apart,  admits  of  cultivating 
one-half  of  each  row  by  going  once  between  them, 
which  is  equivalent  to  cultivating  both  sides  of  the 
single  row  in  the  usual  manner.  Of  course  the  wide 
space  requires  two  widths  of  the  cultivator,  while 
the  narrow  space  is  completely  reached  by  a  prun- 
ing cultivator,"  which  severs  the  side  roots  of  each 
row,  causing  the  main  roots  to  throw  out  many  small 
rootlets,  which  absorb  moisture  when  irrigated  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  absorbed  by  roots  which  are 
not  pruned  in  working.  I  have  inspected  strawberry 
ranches  which  have  been  planted  and  worked  in  this 
manner  a  number  of  times,  that  appear  to  be  very 
thrifty  and  productive. 

Some  of  the  differences  incident  to  this  mode  of 
cultivation  are  that  one  stream  of  water  irrigates 
two  rows  at  one  time  by  flowing  between  and  near  to 
them,  and  once  working  with  the  pruning  cultivator 
works  two  sides  of  the  narrow  rows  atone  time.  It 
is  well  understood  that  many  small  feeding  roots 
absorb  much  more  moisture  than  only  a  few,  so  that 
apparently  root-pruning  the  double  rows  makes  irri- 
gation more  effective  than  in  the  single  rows,  where 
the  roots  are  but  little  pruned  ;  the  number  of 
streams  used  in  irrigating  being  one-half  as  many  as 
when  applied  in  the  single  row  system. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  less  labor 
in  irrigating,  and  much  less  horse  work  in  cultivat- 
ing, than  in  the  methods  usually  employed,  while 
there  is  one-third  less  surface  cultivated.  As  far  as 
my  observations  go,  the  plats  of  strawberry  plants 
appear  to  be  quite  as  thrifty  or  more  so  than  those 
worked  in  the  old-time  manner. 

In  this  Italian  settlement  the  system  that  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  is  in  practice  on  several 
ranches,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  at  least  local 
satisfaction;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  apparent 
success  continues — this  is  its  second  year — this  sys- 
tem of  strawberry  culture  will  extend  to  other  lo- 
calities in  the  surrounding  country.  There  may  be 
defects  which  I  have  not  noticed,  but  these  Italian 
ranchers  are  very  likely  to  discover  them  if  there 
are  any,  for  they  are  skillful  and  industrious,  and 
make  the  system  above  mentioned  profitable,  which 
is  more  than  can  truly  be  said  of  those  employing 
the  common  method. 


Mending  Broken  Trees. 


In  going  through  an  old  orchard  where  the  great 
gales  of  the  fall  of  1894  blew  over  many  trees,  cut- 
ting and  splitting  off  half  the  tops  of  others,  I  was 
struck,  says  J.  H.  Hale,  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
with  the  amount  of  abuse  a  peach  tree  will  stand  and 
yet  recover.  In  clearing  up  the  wreckage  some  of 
the  split  trees  were  bolted  together,  others  had  wire 
bands  put  on,  and  still  others  had  the  broken  half 


cut  away  entirely,  the  split  trunks  smoothed  up  with 
a  drawing-knife  and  the  one-sided  head  shortened  in 
to  balance  it  a  little  better.  Trees  treated  in  the 
latter  method,  while  having  a  scarred  trunk,  with 
bark  only  on  one  side,  have  full  rounded-out  heads, 
as  good  as  though  no  harm  had  been  done,  while  the 
wiring  process  has  girdled  many  limbs  and  left 
pretty  poor  trees.  The  bolted  trees  look  fairly  well, 
but  none  are  so  good  as  those  that  were  thoroughly 
pruned,  with  no  attempt  to  save  broken  limbs.  This 
experience  covered  about  1000  trees,  and  in  any  fu- 
ture breaking  or  splitting  down  I  shall  cut  every- 
thing away,  confident  that  however  lopsided  a  tree 
may  be,  two  years'  new  growth  will  put  it  in  better 
shape  than  by  any  other  method.  A  peculiar  result 
of  half-girdling  some  trees  with  wire  bands  was  that 
the  fruit  borne  on  them  has  been  larger  and  of 
brighter  color,  ripening  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  same  varieties  on  trees  without  wire 
bands.  This  might  be  an  advantage  in  some  seasons 
with  certain  varieties,  and  if  only  a  portion  of  a  tree 
were  girdled  at  one  time  no  serious  harm  would  come 
of  it. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Hints  for  Cheese  flakers. 


There  are  volumes  condensed  in  the  succinct  state- 
ments made  by  J.  E.  Hopkins  before  the  Maritime 
Cheese  Makers'  Association  concerning  defects  in 
cheese  which  are  due  to  carelessness.  Although  the 
remarks  apply  primarily  to  cheddar  cheese,  the  hints 
have  wider  application. 

The  Maker  Should  be  a  Judge  of  Cheese. — A  cheese 
maker  must  know  when  his  cheese  are  good.  He 
must  have  a  trier.  He  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
some  one  else  to  try  his  cheese.  It  is  not  well,  how- 
ever to  try  your  cheese  too  much  and  let  the  flies 
into  them. 

Points  of  Good,  Cheese. — A  good  cheese  has  certain 
qualities: 

1.  A  firm  body.  No  one  wants  a  hard,  dry,  indi- 
gestible cheese,  but  you  want  a  solid,  firm  cheese 
and  the  plug  should  show  no  holes  nor  weak  spots. 

2.  It  should  be  rich  and  meaty. 

3.  It  should  have  a  flinty  break. 

4.  A  nutty  flavor,  nice  and  clean. 

In  judging  cheese,  flavor  is  given  40  per  cent,  body 
and  texture  35  per  cent,  color  10  per  cent  and  finish 
3  per  cent. 

In  pulling  a  plug,  draw  it  so  that  the  bare  plug 
will  not  rub  on  the  rind  of  the  cheese. 

The  plug  should  look  larger  than  the  hole  it  came 
from.    The  judge  will  get  the  flavor  by  the  odor. 

Holes  in  Cheese. — There  are  three  defects  in  cheese, 
which  will  be  indicated  by  as  many  different  kinds  of 
holes. 

First,  there  is  the  ragged  hole,  penetrating  the 
cheese  irregularly  and  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 
One  cause  of  these  ragged  holes  is  in  failing  to  keep 
the  curd  while  in  the  sink  of  an  even  heat  and  moist- 
ure, as  heat  aids  the  formation  of  acid  and  the  curing 
of  the  curd.  By  letting  certain  portions  of  the  curd 
get  cold,  there  is  an  uneven  development  of  the  acid, 
and  we  will  see  this  defect  indicated  by  ragged  holes 
in  the  cheese  while  curing. 

Then  there  are  round  holes.  These  indicate  and 
are  found  in  what  is  called  sweet  cheese.  To  cause 
this  condition,  either  the  milk  has  not  been  matured 
to  a  proper  point,  or  the  salt  has  been  added  too 
soon. 

Very  small  round  holes  known  as  pin  holes  also 
indicate  defective  cheese.  They  are  due  to  gassy 
curd.  This  gas  is  caused  by  some  taint  in  the  milk. 
To  avoid  this  defect,  refuse  all  tainted  milk,  and  if 
you  have  any  of  these  pin  holes  in  the  curd  (ascer- 
tain it  by  cutting  the  curd  with  a  knife),  be  sure  you 
get  them  flattened  out  before  you  salt  the  curd. 

If  curd  is  put  to  press  at  too  high  a  temperature, 
above  90°,  it  will  be  likely  to  generate  steam,  and 
this  will  make  the  cheese  puff  and  contain  holes. 

Acid  Cheese. — There  is  also  what  is  called  an  acid 
cheese,  indicated  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  leaking  whey  on  the  shelves. 

2.  By  being  dry,  mealy,  and  husky — the  fat  seem- 
ing to  have  disappeared. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are,  either  that  some 
sour  milk  was  put  in  the  vat,  or  that  the  vat  was  al- 
lowed to  get  overripe,  or  that  the  curd  was  not 
dipped  soon  enough,  or  again  that  it  was  not  stirred 
enough  in  the  sink. 

In  short,  the  acid,  was  allowed  to  develop  too  far 
before  salting.  " 

In  close,  muggy  weather,  the  cheese  maker  must 
have  everything  ready  to  run  the  milk  through  all 
the  processes  without  any  delay. 

Pasty  Cheese. — Another  defective  cheese  is  the 
pasty  cheese.  It  is  weak  in  the  b)dy.  One  charac- 
teristic is  that  when  you  pull  out  the  plug  you  can't 
replace  it  again.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  fall  and 
is  the  result  of  cold  making  and  curing  rooms. 

There  is  no  time  of  year  when  more  care  is  needed 
in  cheese  making  than  in  the  autumn.  The  milk  is 
richer,  and  to  get  a  firm  body  you  should  cut  the 
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curd  finer  (to  get  out  more  of  the  whey)  and  salt  a 
little  heavier. 

Be  sure  and  keep  your  curd  warm  through  all  its 
stages;  the  pasty  cheese  is  due  to  letting  the  curd 
get  cold  in  the  vat  or  the  sink,  consequently  the  acid 
does  not  work  fast  and  the  whey  does  not  come  away 
freely. 

The  Rind. — If  the  cheese  does  not  rind  on  the  out- 
side, it  is  due  to  cold  hoops.  If  your  room  is  cold, 
warm  your  hoops  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  before  fill- 
ing them. 

In  filling  your  hoop  have  the  center  the  fullest — 
you  can  get  the  whey  out  better.  If  you  don't  get 
the  whey  out  before  the  curd  gets  cold,  you  will 
never  get  it  out.  Press  your  cheese  well  at  night, 
especially  in  cold  weather. 

Heat  in  the  Curing  Room. — If  you  neglect  to  keep  a 
fire  in  your  curing  room  in  cold  weather,  in  addition 
to  having  a  pasty  cheese,  you  will  get  a  spotted 
cheese  that  will  grow  strong  and  bitter. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  stove  in  your  curing  room  when 
September  comes  in.  After  a  cheese  is  properly 
cured  it  does  not  require  much  heat.  Put  the  newest 
cheese  where  they  will  get  the  most  heat. 

Attend  to  turning  your  cheese  and  so  allow  the 
dampness  to  escape  from  them.  Red  spots  on  cheese 
are  often  due  to  rough  handling.  Don't  let  your 
cheese  stand  too  close  together  on  the  shelves.  They 
must  not  touch  each  other  or  anything  else.  Have 
them  in  straight  rows  on  the  shelves. 

Fix  your  press  so  it  will  work  straight. 

Take  care  of  your  utensils.  Don't  get  your  hoops 
all  bruised  up. 

Have  your  cheese  neatly  bandaged,  even-sized  and 
pressed  straight. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Wool  Situation. 

Califorinans  who  have  a  few  sheep  left  will  be 
ready  to  read  now  what  the  prophet  has  to  say  about 
the  effects  the  wool  tariff  may  be  expected  to  have 
upon  the  wool  product.  The  Wool  Record  enters  into 
the  situation  quite  in  detail. 

Foreign  Wools. — In  foreign  wools,  the  stoppage  of 
heavy  importing  will  undoubtedly  have  an  immense 
effect  on  the  American  market.  The  stock  is  not  so 
appalling,  as  has  been  intimated  from  time  to  time, 
for  numerous  reasons,  but  the  sentimental  effect  of 
heavy  imports  has  been  temporarily  disheartening. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  cease.  The  market  for 
imported  wools  cannot  fail  to  be  a  satisfactory  one 
from  this  date  forward  until  disturbing  conditions 
may  arise — a  charge  not  to  be  expected  speedily. 

i)mnestic  Wools.- — Domestic  wools  must  show  a 
steady  gain  from  now  forward,  for  parallel  reasons. 
Our  recent  articles  to  the  visible  supply  of  wool  held 
in  this  country  have  provoked  considerable  comment 
from  dealers,  manufacturers  and  others  interested 
in  wool,  whether  in  its  raw  state  or  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
held  with  a  number  of  wool  dealers,  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  subject  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  phases  which  present  them- 
selves, when  weighed  carefully,  only  adds  strength 
to  the  argument  that  the  present  supplies  of  wool  in 
this  country  are  far  from  excessive. 

Our  attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the 
large  stocks  of  wool  supposed  to  be  held  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers,  but  in  reviewing  conditions  as 
they  exist  at  present,  together  with  those  of  the 
past  year,  the  facts  in  the  case  all  tend  to  refute  this. 

No  Great  Supplies  on  Hand. — Of  course,  manu- 
facturers' interests  are  directed  toward  procuring 
the  staple  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  and  as 
buyers  they  put  forth  every  effort  to  bear  the  market 
to  the  very  lowest  point.  To  do  this  they  are  not 
slow  to  circulate  stories  of  the  large  stocks  of  wool 
now  stored  in  their  warehouses,  and  some  of  them 
are  ready  with  stories  to  illustrate  the  abundance. 
While  in  some  instances  these  supplies  may  look 
large  under  normal  conditions,  when  the  demand  for 
woolen  goods  is  of  average  proportions,  the  stocks 
of  wool  now  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  are  not 
unusually  heavy. 

The  above  only  pertains  to  the  larger  manu- 
facturers and  not  to  the  large  number  of  smaller 
ones  who  have  practically  no  wool  on  hand  or  just  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  goods  for  which  they 
now  see  an  immediate  market. 

Free  Buying.— To  emphasize  this  the  question  may 
be  asked,  why  are  many  of  the  large  manufacturing 
concerns  at  present  such  large  operators  in  the  wool 
markets  at  primal  points,  and  in  chief  distributing 
centers,  both  here  and  abroad  ?  Instances  are  con- 
stantly coming  under  notice  of  large  purchases  being 
made  by  representatives  of  the  mill  interests.  If 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  large  mills  are  excessive 
why  are  they  still  purchasing  ? 

The  vast  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  who  in 
the  aggregate  consume  enormous  quantities  of  wool 
form  another  class.  Conditions  during  the  past  two 
years  were  such  that  it  would  not  induce  them  to 
anticipate  their  wants  in  the  staple  even  if  they  had 


ample  capital  to  do  so,  but  many  of  these  manu- 
facturers seek  advancement  on  goods  as  soon  as 
shipped  and  have  whatever  capital  available  fully 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  their  goods. 

Small  Stocks  Abroad. — Another  foctor  in  the  situa- 
tion to  be  considered  against  the  alleged  large 
supplies  of  wool  in  this  country  is  the  comparatively 
clean  condition  of  the  foreign  markets.  There  are 
many  desirable  parcels  of  foreign  wools  at  present 
stored  in  the  warehouses  in  distributing  centers  of 
this  country,  which  could  readily  be  turned  over  in 
the  foreign  markets  to-day.  Based  upon  their  actual 
cost  these  wools  would  net  their  holders  a  good 
margin  for  profit.  While  this  state  of  affairs  exists, 
and  seems  likely  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come, 
holders  are  not  sacrificing  their  property  but  will 
retain  it  for  a  still  more  favorable  market.  This 
practically  withdraws  these  wools  from  the  available 
supplies. 

The  recent  drought  in  Australia  will  also  have  its 
effect  upon  the  bulk  of  supplies,  as  it  practically 
withdraws  more  than  half  the  production  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  from  this  source,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  upward  of  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  Australian  clip. 

Expectations. — The  home  consumption  of  wool  is 
expected  to  show  a  material  increase  during  the  next 
six  months.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  foreign  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wool, 
the  stocks  will  undoubtedly  assume  smaller  propor- 
tions. This,  coupled  with  the  expansion  in  the 
demand  for  the  manufactured  products,  ought  to 
make  heavy  inroads  into  the  present  supply  of  wool. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  with  the  era  of  prosperity 
which  is  to  be  expected  the  consumptive  demand 
will  require  the  same  quantity  of  wool  manufactures 
consumed  prior  to  the  recent  depression  in  trade, 
the  present  supply,  grown  at  home,  will  be  found  to 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  manufacturers. 

The  marked  decrease  in  flocks  during  the  past  two 
years  will  have  its  effect.  It  is  calculated  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know,  that  it  will  take  upward  of  two 
years  for  supplies  at  home  to  assume  normal  propor- 
tions based  on  the  supplies  during  1893. 

Instead  of  wools  of  foreign  growth  showing  signs 
of  increasing  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  production  will  decrease  from  causes  noted  above. 

Imports. — The  year's  imports  of  manufactures  of 
wool  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  month 
amounted  in  value  to  $24,212,623,  against  $18,288,781 
for  the  corresponding  time  in  1896,  or  $22,925,998 
for  the  same  time  in  1895.  The  early  part  of  the 
year  of  1896  was  the  lime  when  the  late  depression 
was  the  most  severely  felt,  and  when  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  year  1895  it  will  be  found  that 
imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  instead 
of  being  excessive  are  not  much  above  normal. 

Outlook. — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  owing 
to  the  increased  duties  put  on  wool  and  woolen  goods 
a  large  portion  of  these  goods  will  be  manufactured 
at  home,  materially  increasing  the  consumption  of 
wool  thereby.  Foreign  manufacturers  have  antic- 
ipated this  and  have  accordingly  been  small  pur- 
chasers at  the  different  series  of  sales  held  in  London 
from  time  to  time.  They  have  stood  idly  by  and 
watched  the  wool  go  into  the  hands  of  American 
buyers,  so  that  stocks  held  abroad  are  light  in  the 
extreme. 

The  above  conclusions  are  based  on  opinions  heard 
among  wool  dealers.  Those  in  a  position  to  know 
do  not  worry  over  the  present  supplies,  all  of  which 
strengthens  the  belief  that  stocks  of  wool,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  or  dealers  or  held  at 
primal  points,  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  manufacturers  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Eastern   Success  with   Incubater  and 
Brooder. 

E.  O.  Roessle  gives  the  Country  Gentleman  a  re- 
view of  his  season's  work  with  artificial  incubation 
and  brooding.  He  attributes  his  success  to  these 
methods: 

1.  Keeping  chicks  in  machine  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  after  all  were  hatched. 

2.  Feeding  only  when  hungry  and  not  too  much. 

3.  Grit  and  bone  meal  mixed  with  all  soft  feed 
from  the  first  day. 

4.  Reducing  heat  in  brooder  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble and  as  soon  as  chicks  could  stand  it. 

5.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  placed  in  brooder,  weather 
permitting. 

In  the  Brooder. — Every  hatch  was  removed  at  j 
night  to  the  brooder  and  started  at  90°.  The  next 
day  they  all  remained  almost  constantly  outside  of 
the  hover  in  the  indoor  runs  and  were  ready  for  their 
feed  every  three  hours.  The  second  night  I  made  it 
a  practice  to  reduce  the  heat  to  85°,  and  kept  it  so 
for  generally  one  week,  sometimes  a  little  less  than 
a  week;  afterwards  the  heat  was  kept  at  75°.  On 
the  fourth  day  I  let  them  out  doors,  to  run  in  and 
out  freely,  and  found  they  would  invariably  cover  the 
entire  length  of  the  out-door  run  (25  feet)  almost 
continually.    All  hot  water-piped  brooder  houses  are 


similar.  Mine  is  planned  after  the  Prairie  State  sec- 
tional brooder;  hence  by  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
the  floor  of  hover  I  can  raise  or  lower  the  heat  for 
the  chicks,  bringing  them  close  or  dropping  them 
away  from  pipes.  The  food  question  is  a  personal 
study.  If  chicks  grow  and  thrive  continually  from 
the  start,  then  the  food  is  right,  no  matter  what  is 
used.  If  you  are  annoyed  with  bowel  trouble,  then 
the  food  or  heat,  or  both,  are  to  blame.  Chicks  will 
never  become  chilled  if  they  have  suitable  heat.  I 
consider  that  too  hot  brooders  have  killed  more 
chickens  than  all  the  food  used  by  the  whole  world  of 
breeders.  If  chicks  become  accustomed  to  less 
heat  gradually,  they  will  grow  strong  enough  to  do 
without  it  entirely  in  a  few  weeks. 

Feeding. — My  feed  was  the  same  I  had  used  for  two 
previous  years— Spratt's  chick  meal,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  bone  meal  and  a  handful  of  small-sized  grit  to 
every  mess,  thus  compelling  them  to  eat  a  little  of 
the  grit  with  the  food.  Instead  of  feeding  every 
two  hours,  I  feed  about  every  three,  and  sometimes 
at  longer  intervals,  taking  pains  to  note  that  they 
were  quite  hungry  before  feeding  them.  Keeping 
them  hungry,  compelled  them  to  exercise  and  helped 
to  keep  them  healthy.  After  one  week,  I  fed  them 
small  grain  and  sifted  cracked  corn,  and  reduced  the 
Spratt's  food  to  morning  and  night  feed.  I  gave 
!  them  green  food  usually  the  second  day  and  continued 
it  daily — first,  oats  grown  in  pans,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  obtainable,  lettuce.  Charcoal  and  water  were 
always  before  them  ;  also  a  box  of  chick  grit. 

The  result  of  the  above  system  gave  me  strong, 
active  chicks,  and  less  bowel  trouble  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  see  in  my  flock.  In  fact,  I  have  had  so  little 
of  this  trouble  that  it  has  been  hardly  noticeable. 

Suggestions. — I  do  not  consider  that  my  success  is 
phenomenal,  or  that  my  system  is  at  all  extraordi- 
nary. It  was  all  based  on  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment. Many  other  breeders  have  done  better,  but  I 
know  a  few  who  did  not  do  as  well,  and  it  is  for  the 
latter  that  my  experience  is  written.  Beginners  are 
too  much  the  slaves  of  book  instruction  ;  they  be- 
come automatons  and  do  not  exercise  any  sense  or 
judgment.  What  will  succeed  with  one  man  may 
fail  with  another.  Experiments  may  be  expensive, 
but  they  are  our  best  teachers. 

To  those  who  have  poor  hatches  and  have  failed  to 
raise  the  survivors,  my  experience  may  be  of  benefit 
for  another  season.  Do  not  sell  your  machines  ;  if 
they  are  of  standard  make  and  reputation,  try  them 
once  more.  If  your  brooders  have  failed  to  work, 
experiment  with  them  and  make  them  work.  If  the 
system  is  faulty,  try  another,  remembering  always 
to  have  something  in  which  you  can  control  the  heat. 
Brocders  which  run  constantly  at  one  temperature, 
will  not  do  for  chicks  of  different  ages.  Use  com- 
mon, practical  sense,  and  let  theory  and  fairy  tales 
alone,  and  perhaps  your  next  season  may  be  your 
best. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


The    Tuberculin  Test   in   Alameda  County. 

Frank  Howard  Payne,  M.  D.,  writes  to  the  Pacific 
Medical  Journal  that  the  health  officer  of  Berkeley, 
Dr.  H.  N.  Rowell,  deserves  a  great  amount  of  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
tuberculous  cattle.  Believing  that  a  great  deal  of 
impure  milk  was  being  sold  in  and  about  Berkeley, 
he  finally  so  impressed  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
they  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  dairies  to  be 
investigated,  and  all  cows  responding  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  to  be  destroyed.  Dr.  Pierce,  the  veterin- 
nary  surgeon  of  Oakland,  and  his  associate,  Dr. 
Archibald,  were  enlisted  in  the  work,  because  of 
their  experience  in  the  use  of  the  test,  having 
privately  made  use  of  it  for  three  or  four  years  with 
uniform  success. 

The  Method. — Dr.  Payne  says  the  manner  of  the 
work  was  very  thorough  and  characteristic,  and  not 
a  single  failure  is  to  be  recorded  against  them.  As 
soon  as  a  cow  responded  to  the  test,  by  the  rectal 
temperature  rising  to  104  aud  105  degrees,  it  was  at 
I  once  marked  by  a  brass  ear  tag,  and  soon  after  all 
affected  ones  of  the  herd  inspected  would  be  driven 
to  the  slaughter  house  near  Point  Isabel,  just  out  of 
the  limits  of  Berkeley.  A  time  would  be  set  for  the 
slaughter  and  autopsical  work,  when  anybody, 
principally  doctors  and  those  interested  in  the  work, 
could  be  present  and  witness  it. 

The  Autopsies. — I  was  present  on  several  of  these 
occasions,  and  in  spite  of  preconceived  ideas,  and 
knowledge  of  what  was  expected,  have  been  surprised 
beyond  all  measure  at  the  abundance  and  extent  of 
the  disease.  The  lungs  are  not  always  affected,  but 
the  glands  all  over  the  body  are  more  or  less  tuber- 
culous— the  mesenteric,  portal,  bronchial,  post 
mediastinal,  retro-pharangeal  seem  to  be  affected. 
Even  some  of  the  milk  bags  would  be  filled  with 
tubercles,  with  degeneration  even  of  the  milk  glands. 
It  was  a  plain  thing  even  for  any  ordinary  witness. 
Some  of  the  very  worst  cases  were  cows  that  looked 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  herds,  and  showed  no 
evidence  whatever  of  disease  until  the  test  was  ap- 
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plied,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  test  that 
these  men  have  never  made  a  mistake  or  been  in  any 
way  deceived  in  regard  to  it.  Six  hundred  cows 
have  been  investigated,  with  a  result  that  ninety 
have  been  found  to  be  diseased,  and  in  each  case  the 
autopsy  revealed  how  necessary  it  was  that  they 
should  be  destroyed. 

*the  health  officer  of  Oakland,  and  the  health  officer 
bf  Contra  Costa  county  were  present,  and  seeing 
the  absolute  necessity,  have  urged  and  countenanced 
the  same  work  in  their  own  districts.  Contra  Costa 
county  has  now  passed  the  proper  laws,  and  Oakland 
is  passing  ordinances  in  regard  to  it. 

A  Recommendation. This  thing  should  extend  all 
over  the  State;  and  perhaps  the  Legislature  shoujd 
take  some  action,  and  see  that  the  dairymen  should 
be  compensated  in  some  manner  for  their  losses.  It 
is  certainly  a  good  work,  and  should  receive  all  en- 
couragement that  we  as  medical  men  can  give  it. 


Umbilical  Hernia  in  Colt. 


To  the  Editor:— 1  should  like  to  know  through  the  Rural 
Press  what  Is  the  matter  with  a  very  fine  horse  colt  which  I 
have.  He  is  now  five  months  old  and  has  a  lump  on  the  under 
side  of  his  belly  (where  the  navel  is)  about  the  size  of  a  tea- 
cup. B,9  has  been  that  way  for  quite  a  while.  By  pressing 
bn  the  lump  it  will  go  away  for  a  short  while,  then  will  come 
back.  There  seems,  to  the  touch,  to  be  a  hole  in  the- lining 
between  the  skin  and  the  bowels  about  three  inches  long. 
Let  me  know  if  you  can  from  the  description  what  it  is,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  it.  It  does  not  bother  him  any,  but  looks 
bad.  Wm.  J.  Brown. 

Ranta  Marlfti 

This  is  a  case  of  umbilical  hernia  or  navel  rupture, 
and  in  an  animal  so  young  will  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. It  will  disappear  as  the  animal  grows  older 
and  stronger.  Were  it  thy  own  eolt  I  would  clip  the 
hair  and  apply  iodine  once  daily  until  &  scruff  ap- 
pears, then  stop.  Umbilical  hernias  are  either  con- 
genital or  accidental.  The  former  are  formed  during 
foetal  life  and  continue  at  birth,  although  according 
'  to  some  authorities  they  are  not  so  much  congenital 
as  accidental,  and  are  in  fact  the  result  of  the  pull- 
ing and  stretching  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  the 
act  of  delivery.  However  this  may  be,  they  usually 
make  their  appearance  during  the  second  and  third 
months  following  the  birth.  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
sult of  feebleness,  as  with  colts  born  of  mares  badly 
Cared  for  and  insufficiently  fed  during  gestation.  A 
simple  method  of  treatment  would  be  by  putting  on 
a  truss.  Chromate  of  potash  i  part,  vaseline  8 
parts,  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  iodine,  but  it  is 
more  severe.  Nitric  acid  has  been  used  by  many 
Veterinarians  with  considerable  success.  Apply  the 
acid  once  to  the  swelling,  but  grease  the  adjacent 
parts;  this  will  cause  a  considerable  raw  surface, 
but  when  It  heals  the  rupture  will  be  cured.  A 
first-class  veterinarian  could  operate  and  remove  it 
instantly  without  danger.  My  advice  is  to  let  It 
alone  for  several  months  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  will  disappear.  If  it  does  not,  then  resort  to 
treatment.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Prevention  of  Milk  Fever. 


This  is  a  subject  of  constant  interest  in  dairies, 
and  the  better  the  Cows  the  more  important  to  un- 
derstand the  trouble.  George  Jackson,  a  Jersey 
breeder  of  Indiana,  believes  that  a  well-defined,  un- 
mistakable case  of  milk  fever  very  rarely  recovers. 
In  his  own  experience,  he  has  lost  twenty  odd  cows 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  though  they  had  the 
best  of  care  and  treatment.  He  believes  the  same 
ruinous  and  unfortunate  results  would  have  continued 
but  for  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory treatment,  simple  in  itself  but  mighty  in 
its  effects,  which  at  once  and  forever  checked  the 
disease  and  gave  permanent  relief,  for  in  the  herd  of 
over  fifty  breeding  cows  not  a  single  case  of  milk 
fever  ever  after  made  its  appearance  during  the  six 
or  seven  years. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — In  his  communication  to 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  Mr.  Jackson  says:  11  A  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  a  pint  of 
black  molasses,  all  dissolved  in  about  three  pints  of 
warm  water,  given  the  cow  as  a  drench,  beginning 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  expected  parturition, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  required  to  produce  and 
prolong  a  gentle  but  decided  purge,  did  it  for  me 
when  all  else  had  failed,  and  thenceforth  no  vet- 
erinary advice  was  ever  needed  or  sought  for  milk 
fever,  as  there  has  since  been  no  case  of  milk  fever 
to  treat.  The  old  saw  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  never  applied  with  greater 
force  than  it  does  to  this  very  subject ;  it  was  the 
bridge  that  carried  me  safely  over,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  to  say  of  it. 

Failure,  in  the  Third  Stomach. — Without  going  into 
a  discussion  of  the  causes  that  produce  milk  fever  or 
why  Jersey  cows  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
those  of  other  breeds,  my  dire  experience  led  me  to 
have  a  number  of  post  mortem  examinations  made  by 
the  surgeons  in  attendance,  which  developed  conclu- 
sively that  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  was  traceable 
to  the  failure  of  the  third  stomach,  or  "  manifold," 
to  work  properly.  This  organ  was  impacted  with 
hard,  dry  material  in  a  partially  digested  condition, 
as  brown  and  devoid  of  moisture  as  though  baked  in 


an  oven  ;  no  passage  through  it,  either  hattiral  of 
mechanical,  was  within  the  possibility.  It  was  too* 
late  for  the  purge  to  be  effective,  and  it  became  only 
a  matter  of  how  long  the  animal  wo'illd  continue  to 
live  and  suffer,  for  death  within  a  short  time  was  cer- 
tain. The  other  serious  development  was  a  badly 
Congested  brain,  whick  if  not  checked  or  relieved, 
ended  in  apoplexy.  To  counteract  this,  however, 
always  proved  to  Be  easier  than  to  restore  the  im- 
pacted stomach  to  its  natural  functions.  A  loose  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  at  such  a  time  is  all  important, 
and  if  this  is  brought  about  solely  by  the  food  quali- 
ties necessary  to  produce  the  effect,  too  much  blood 
will  accumulate  in  the  system,  overtaxing  and  clog- 
ging the  circulatory  machinery  that  will  end  in 
paralysis  of  the  brain,  which  is  equivalent  to  total 
collapse  and  ends  ail  hope  ;  hence,  the  necessity  of 
artificial  purging. 

Relaxed  Bowels  No  Insurance. — I  have  known  cows 
due  to  calve  come  in  from  the  pasture  with  paunches 
filled  with  grass,  their  bowels  literally  as  loose  and 
free  as  water,  which  within  thirty-six  hours,  par- 
turition having  occurred,  were  dead  with  milk  fever 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  for  them.  A  violent 
reaction  in  the  shape  of  costiveness  had  set  in,  caus- 
ing fever  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
manifold.  Injections  and  drenches  were  then  of  no 
avail;  it  was  too  late;  no  passage  through  the  bowels 
could  possibly  be  brought  about,  arid  death  Was  the 
inevitable  issue.- 

Purgatives  Produce  Different  Conditions. — It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  a  lax  condition  of  the  bowels  of 
itself  is  not  sufficient  in  every  case  to  insure  safety, 
for  if  it  is  the  result  of  the  food  supply,  the  difficulty 
is  not  overcome,  but  rather  aggravated,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  ;  and  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  the 
system  generally  by  the  food,  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  safeguard  against  milk  fever.  Careful  and 
judicious  feeding  a  few  weeks  before  calving  and  a 
week  after  is  a  powerful  aid  in  the  right  direction, 
but  It  all  failed  of  its  end  for  me  unless  supplemented 
by  mild  purgation  produced  by  the  salts.  This  thins 
the  blood,  cools  the  system,  and  prevents  a  tendency 
to  fever  and  inflammation. 

I  have  found  this  course  the  oniy  absolutely  safe 
one  to  follow,  and  have  noticed  that  when  the  bowels 
were  working  freely  at  the  time  of  calving,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  purgative,  no  case  of  milk  fever  ever 
followed  j  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  were 
attacked  with  it  and  died  before  the  preparatory 
system  was  introduced,  all  without  exception  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  severe  costiveness,  which, 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  could  have  been  overcome  and 
corrected  had  proper  measures,  afterward  used,  been 
employed  in  time. 

Recapitulation. — Free  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
a  low  laxative  diet,  comfortable  surroundings,  and 
freedom  from  excitement,  and  if  all  the  dangers  of  an 
attack  of  milk  fever  are  not  entirely  removed,  they 
are  infinitely  lessened.  The  treatment  will  save  the 
lives  of  more  cows  at  the  time  of  calving  than  all  of 
the  combined  skill  of  the  best  veterinarians  and  the 
most  approved  remedies  known,  if  the  case  is  left 
unattended  until  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  have 
become  apparent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances 
no  warning  of  the  approach  is  noticeable,  and  when 
it  comes  very  little  relief  can  be  given. 

THE  FIELD. 

Bounties  for  Noxious  Animals. 


The  fact  that  California  has  recently  had  to  do 
with  a  very  expensive  coyote  bounty  experiment  will 
give  our  readers  deeper  interest  in  a  careful  review 
of  the  bounty  method  of  exterminating  injurious 
animals.  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  a  Californian  who  is  first 
assistant  in  the  biological  survey  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  industrial  aspect  of  the 
bounty  method  of  coping  with  these  pests.  It  mani- 
fests the  characteristic  patience  of  Dr.  Palmer  in 
pursuing  facts  and  his  striking  method  of  presenting 
them. 

The  Bounty  Method. — The  payment  of  rewards  or 
bounties  for  killing  noxious  animals  is  not  a  new 
idea.  This  method  of  extermination  was  adopted  by 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aud  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  but  neither  the  results  nor  the 
cost  of  such  legislation  seem  to  be  generally  known. 
Bounty  laws  have  been  passed  by  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  in  1895  were  still  in  force 
in  about  thirty  States  and  in  six  of  the  Canadian 
provinces.  The  expenditures  have  increased  in  the 
last  decade,  and  more  than  $3,000,000  has  been  spent 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Since  the  burden 
of  the  expense  falls  on  the  community  at  large,  while 
the  benefit  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  small 
class,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  the 
method  has  been  successful,  and  whether  the  results 
warrant  its  continuance. 

Expense  of  the  Bounty  System. — In  1895  laws  pro- 
viding bounties  on  wild  animals  were  in  force  in 
about  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  practically  no  re- 


wards were  offered  in  any  of  the  States  lying  south 
of  latitude  37°.  North  of  this  line  bounty  laws  were 
in  force  in  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Indiana  and  possibly  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  some  cases  the  expenditures  were  small, 
but  in  Minnesota,  Montana  and  Wyoming  the  ex- 
pense was  heavy. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  id  obtain  accurate  statis- 
tics regarding  the  cost  of  this  legislation,  owing  to' 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  rewards'  ars  paid 
from1  the  State  Treasury,  in  others  by  counties. 

Reports  of  bounty  payments  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  collected  in  detail 
from  twenty-nine  States.  As  shown  in  the  table 
following,  nearly  $2,400,000  has  been  spent,  but  the 
returns  are  more  or  less  incomplete  fVom  all  the 
States  except  Maine,  Michigan,  Montana,  Minnesota!', 
New  York  and  Wisconsin.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  Secure  statistics  from  twelve  other  States 
in  which  relatively  small  amounts  have  been  paid, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  expenditures  ag- 
gregate more  than  $3,000,000. 


BOUNTIES  PAID  ON  NOXIOUS  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  FRO*!  1871  TO' 


State  an  territory. 


Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

liana  

Illinois  

Indiana   

Iowa  

Kansas  

Maine  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana!  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hafflpstrtre. 

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Dakota  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  — 
Soutti  Dakota 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total. 


Bounty  TOtni 
paid*  amount. 


1887-1895 
1886-1895 
1889-1895 

1878-  1895 

1875-1S& 
1871-1895 

1875-  1895 
1871-1895 
1871-1895 

1876-  1895 

1879-  1895 
1883-1895 
1881-1895 

1885-  1895 
1874-1895 
1891-1895 
1871-1895 

1886-  1895 
1885-1895 
1885-1887 
1893-1895 

1887-  1895 
1891-1892 

1888-  1895 

1881-  1895 

1882-  1895 
1871-1895 
1885-18961 


t$10,000 
210,345 
93,827 
46,591 
89,566 
22,600 
156,484 
126,955 
49,500 
80,774. 
303,238 
t36,000 
175,367 
28,14* 
26,831 
56,72» 
6,645 
41,3301 
79,566- 
67,748 
tl50,000 
3,995 
40,777 
50,000 
3.1291 
32,089 
53,826 
f31 3,500 
31,803 


$2,387,361 

*Short  periods  show  the  years  for  which  returns  are  available  aud 
do  not  necessarily  include  the  whole  time  bounties  were  in  force, 
except  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode 
Island  and  Utah. 

tEstimated. 

}To  March  31. 

The  cost  of  a  law  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length 
of  time  that  it  remains  in  force;  but  it  is  probable 
that  any  act  which  offers  a  sufficiently  high  premium 
to  insure  its  enforcement  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  from  $5000  to  $20,000  per  annum.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  given  six  of  the  most  noted  bounty 
laws  passed  during  the  last  decade,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  all  but  one  remained  in  force  less 
than  two  years,  the  expenditures  varied  from  $50,000 
to  nearly  $200,000.  Such  an  expense  as  this  could 
not  long  be  maintained  by  any  State,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Illinois  sparrow  act  and  the  Mon- 
tana bounty  law  of  1895,  all  the  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed. 

PAYMENTS  UNDER  SIX  RECENT  BOUNTY  LAWS. 


State. 


California  

Illinois  

Montana  

Montana  

Pennsylvania 
Texas   


Act. 


Coyote  act  

Sparrow  bounty 
act  

Ground  squirrel 
act   

Wolf  bounty  law 


Scalp  act  

Protect  ion  of 
farmers  


18  mos. :  March  31, 
1891-Sept.  30,  1892. 

15  mos.:  Dec.  1, 
1891-Feb.  29,  1896. 

6  mos. :  March,  5, 
1887-Sept.  13,  1887. 

14  mos.:  Feb.  26, 
1895-Apr.  21,  1896. 

23  mos. :  June  23, 
1885-May  13,  1887. 

16  mos.:  Apr., 
1891-Aug.  31,  1892. 


Total 
bounty. 


$187,485 
55,661 
54,578 
89,871 
150,000 
50,000 


Aver- 
age per 
month. 


$10,416 
3,710 
9,096 
6,419 
6,521 
3,125 


*The  time  represents  the  period  during  which  payments  were 
actually  made— for  example,  the  California  coyote  law  remained  in 
force  until  January,  1895,  and  the  claims  amounted  to  nearly 
£400,000,  but  payments  ceased  on  September  30,  1892,  and  only  $187,485 
was  actually  paid.  The  Illinois  sparrow  law  is  in  force  only  during 
December,  January  and  February. 

Conclusions. — Objections  to  the  bounty  system  may 
be  grouped  under  four  main  heads:  (a)  Expense, 
which  is  usually  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit 
gained,  and  may  be  greater  than  the  county  or  State 
can  afford;  (/>)  impossibility  of  maintaining  bounties 
in  all  parts  of  an  animal's  range  for  any  length  of 
time;  (c)  impossibility  of  maintaining  equal  rates  in 
all  States;  (d)  impossibility  of  preventing  payments 
for  animals  imported  from  other  States  for  counter- 
feit scalps  or  for  animals  raised  especially  for  the 
bounty.  These  objections  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily overcome,  and  most  laws  have  failed  through 
one  or  another  of  these  causes. 

Bounties  have  not  resulted  in  the  extermination 
of  a  single  species  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
failed  even  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  which  has  an 
area  of  less  than  twenty  square  miles. 

Rewards  for  wolves,  coyotes  and  panthers  are  now 
so  generally  paid  as  to  check  the  increase  of  these 
species  to  some  extent,  but  premiums  on  ground 
squirrels,  gophers  and  other  small  mammals  have 
accomplished  little  or  nothing,  and  bounties  on  birds 
may  do  great  harm  by  encouraging  the  killing  of 
useful  species  through  ignorance. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sonnet. 


When  ODce  I  saw  a  captive  bird  set  free, 
And  watched  its  dreamy  swaying  through 
the  light, 

On  softly  beating  pinions  wanly  white, 
Mid  whispers  blown  from  drowsy  bloom  and 
tree, 

1  thought  that  my  imprisoned  love  must  flee 
Into  that  ether,  lured  from  earthly  sight, 
To  stray  beyond  the  canopy  of  night 

And  seek  a  rapt  communion  there  with  thee. 

But  when  I  opened  wide  my  soul's  barred  | 
door. 

And  loosened  all  my  spirit  to  the  air, 
In  ecstasy  to  float  for  evermore, 
Yearning  to  catch  one  answering  word  of 
prayer,  • 
It   struck   athwart  cold  gloom-enshrouded 
spheres, 

Washed  by  pale  seas  -the  rain  of  human  tears. 

—Clara  Lanza,  in  (Jodey's. 


In  Midsummer. 


Watching  the  reaper  in  the  harvest  field  — 
The  mingled  pathos  of  the  falling  grain, 
And  summer's  glory,  now  so  soon  to  wane— 

A  new  life-picture  seems  to  me  revealed  :  — 

How  gently  Nature's  leading  is  concealed  ! 
How  deftly  she  deceives  the  eye  and  brain, 
While  airs"  and  scents,  intoxicating,  feign 

A  youth  time  in  the  year  so  soon  to  yield  ! 

As"  we  implore  no  season  to  delay, 
But  follow  eagerly  the  brave  advance 
Of  bird  and  bud,  of  kernel,  fruit  and  frost; 

So,  kindly,  fate  beguiles  our  haunted  way 
With  dear  delusions,  that  before  us  dance 
And  pipe  the  music  of  "The  world  well  lost." 

—Charles  M.  Crandall,  in  Harper's. 


The  Judge's  Burglar. 

Judge  Crabtree,  having  that  day 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  bill  agaiust 
a  man  which  he  had  never  expected  to 
get,  felt  on  particularly  good  terms 
with  himself  and  the  world  in  general, 
and,  furthermore,  was  perfectly  willing 
that  the  whole  world  should  know  it. 

"  I'm  strongly  inclined  to  think,'*  he 
remarked,  as  he  critically  observed 
the  gathering  ash  on  his  second  cigar, 
"  that  my  worst  fault  has  from  the  first 
been  that  of  underrating  myself.  I 
have  always  been  a  much  abler  man 
than  I  have  given  myself  credit  for  be- 
ing. 'Come,'  I  answered,  'shell  out, 
or  I'll  secure  a  writ  of  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  milliliter  plenipotentiary  and 
settle  you.'  And,  as  I  expected,  the 
roll  of  those  words  just  completely 
flabbergasted  him,  and  he  shelled  out 
then  and  there.  If  I  hadn't  been  so 
modest  I  think  I  should  have  got  on 
better." 

"Yes,"  observed  Major  Dodge, 
"  modesty  in  your  besetting  sin.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that 
if  you  could  always  deal  exclusively 
with  men  like  this  ooe,  who  don't  know 
the  difference  between  a  pug  puppy 
and  an  ocean  greyhound,  that  you  would 
get  along  gloriously.  Men  of  that 
stamp  do  occasionally  knuckle  under 
to  men  of  yours." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you,"  went  on  the 
Judge,  not  deigning  to  notice  the  other's 
remark,  "how  I  outwitted  the  burglar 
when  I  lived  at  Syracuse  ?" 

The  question  was  put  to  a  vote,  and 
it  was  decided  that  as  far  as  they  were 
aware,  and  they  generally  remembered 
the  Judge's  stories,  he  never  had  told 
how  he  outwitted  the  Syracuse  burglar; 
so  he  went  on: 

"I  suppose  the  burglars  at  Syracuse 
are  among  the  brightest  in  the  profes- 
sion. I  don't  pretend  to  account  for 
this;  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact.  They 
are  a  clear-headed, energetic,  intelligent 
body  of  men,  quick  to  take  up  with  new 
ideas,  and  fertile  in  inventions,  and 
withal  they  are  liberal  and  broad 
minded.  For  instance,  a  few  years 
ago,  instead  of  crying  out  against  time 
locks  as  cruel  and  unjust,  in  the  way 
that  many  of  the  profession  did  else- 
where, the  Syracuse  burglars  welcomed 
the  time  lock  as  an  inevitable  step  in 
the  scientific  progress  of  the  age,  and 
set  about  devising  a  way  to  circumvent 
it.  The  result  was  that  in  a  few  months 
even  the  stem-winding,  split-second 
time  lock  had  no  terrors  for  them,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  put  real  genius  into  their  work. 
But,  as  you  will  observe  from  my  simple 
narrative,  one  of  the  most  able  of  them 
fell  before  me. 

"  I  had  been  down  at  Cortland  on  a 


case  which  kept  me  late.  On  the  way 
up  the  train  collided  with  a  cow  and 
delayed  me  further,  so  that  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Syracuse  till  past  one  o'clock, 
and  it  must  have  been  almost  or  quite 
two  before  I  turned  into  the  street 
where  I  lived.  It  was  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  houses 
were  generally  large  and  stood  some 
distance  back  from  the  roadway,  with 
well-kept  lawns  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, trees,  fountains  and  cast  iron 
animals  from  the  leading  foundries.  I 
was  proceeding  up  the  gravel  walk 
when  I  noticed  something  in  the  moon- 
light at  the  dining  room  window.  I 
stepped  into  the  shadow  of  a  cherry 
tree  (emblem  of  George  Washington), 
and  saw  thafrit  was  a  man  with  a  short 
ladder.  I  instantly  knew  that  it  must 
be  either  a  burglar  or  a  book  agent. 
The  chances  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  burglar,  and  it  was  very  clear  that 
he  was  about  to  go  through  my  house. 
My  first  thought  was  to  call  for  the 
police;  then  I  remembered  that  there 
were  never  any  of  these  worthy  beings 
in  that  part  of  town  at  such  a  late  hour. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  up  an 
outcry  anyhow,  and  if  I  had  done  so  I 
should  have  made  the  startled  atmos- 
phere vibrate;  but  it  then  further 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  customary 
in  our  neighborhood,  when  we  heard  a 
citizen  yelling  '  Burglars  !' or  making 
arjy  similar  remarks,  for  everybody 
to  turn  over,  and  cover  up  his 
head  with  the  bed  clothing,  and  relapse 
into  further  soothing  slumber;  so  I 
refrained  from  any  vocal  effort  what- 
ever. That  my  shouts  would  probably 
frighten  the  burglar  away  seemed 
possible,  but  that  would  not  be  captur- 
ing him — something  I  had  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  do  from  the  first.  The  idea 
of  running  and  fetching  the  police  also 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  feared  the 
man  would  finish  his  work  and  be  off 
before  I  could  get  back.  Another 
notion  which  popped  into  my  head  was 
to  rush  up  and  seize  him  by  the  legs 
as  he  went  up  the  ladder  and  then  to 
handle  him  in  a  boisterous  and  unfeel- 
ing manner;  but  for  some  reason — I've 
forgotten  what  it  was  now — I  decided 
against  this  plan  also.  As  a  historical 
fact,  I  may  mention  that  he  was  a  large 
man,  weighing  not  less  than  228  pounds, 
and  had  a  heavy  iron  jimmy  in  one 
hand. 

"But  when  I  looked  agaiu  I  saw 
that  the  fellow  was  actually  starting 
up  the  ladder,  and  the  thought  of  my 
family  silverware  and  jewelry,  not  to 
mention  the  manuscript  of  my  work 
'  Crabtree  on  Contracts,'  nerved  me  to 
effort.  A  plan  of  action  instantly 
flashed  into  my  mind.  If  oftens  hap- 
pens that  way  with  me  in  times  of  great 
emergency.  I  butted  my  head  against 
the  cherry  tree,  smashing  my  silk  hat, 
threw  off  my  overcoat,  rolled  up  my 
trousers,  cast  away  my  collar  and 
cravat,  and  rushed  up  just  as  the  man 
was  half-way  in  the  window,  and  said, 
in  a  gruff  voice: 

"  '  Wot  yer  doin1,  old  hoss  ?  ' 

"He  instantly  came  down  the  ladder, 
feeling  for  his  weapons  in  a  super- 
fluous, disagreeable  way  that  made  me 
wish  for  the  moment  that  my  plan  of 
action  had  not  flashed  so  instantly 
across  my  mind. 

"'Goin'  to  work  old  Crabtree,  be 
yer  ?  '  I  continued.  '  Now  see  year, 
lemmy  in  wid  yer  on  this.  I  was  on 
the  ground  '  bout  as  soon  as  you  was.' 

"That's  just  the  way  I  talked  to  him, 
and  it  bad  the  desired  effect.  He  put 
up  his  pistol,  grasped  my  hand,  and  we 
struck  a  bargain  to  rob  the  bouse  to- 
gether and  divide  the  swag  equally. 
We  couldn't  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  more  neatness  and  despatch 
if  we  had  been  practical  politicians  at 
the  opening  of  a  campaign.  It's  just 
as  I  told  you  about  those  Syracuse 
burglars — they're  a  very  superior  class. 

"  We  accordingly  both  went  up  the 
ladder,  and  were  soon  hard  at  work  on 
the  lower  floor.  I  explained  my  famil- 
iarity with  the  surroundings  by  saying 
that  I  had  done  a  little  job  there  two 
years  before.  It  made  my  blood  boil 
to  see  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  my  best  solid  silverware;  and 
when  the  scoundrel  dragged  out  a 
bottle  of  acid  and  actually  showed  me 
that  it  was  plated,  I  was  disgusted 


with  him;  but  we  got  together  a  good 
deal  of  plunder,  notwithstanding. 
'  Just  you  lay  low  now  while  I  go  up- 
stairs and  git  the  old  man's  leather  and 
ticker,' I  said  to  him.  "You'll  wake 
up  the  old  duffer,  won't  you  ?  '  he  said, 
anxiously.  'Not  much,'  I  answered. 
'  You  don't  know  what  a  sleeper  he  is. 
He  defended  me  once,  and  was  asleep 
in  court  from  start  to  finish,  which  is 
why  I  got  two  years.'  I  went  up  and 
in  a  few  minutes  came  back  with  my 
watch  and  pocketbook  and  told  him 
that  I  was  snoring  like  a  fog  horn.  He 
recognized  my  ability  as  a  burglar,  and 
grasping  my  hand  warmly,  proposed 
that  we  always  work  together  in  the 
future. 

"  We  had  now  made  a  pretty  clean 
sweep  of  the  house,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  was  time  for  us  to  bundle  up  our 
booty  in  the  table  cloth  and  be  going, 
as  some  of  the  police  were  early  risers, 
and  we  might  get  pinched.  This 
seemed  a  prudent  view  of  the  situation, 
and  I  consented.  But  if  you  think  I 
had  any  intention  of  letting  that  fellow 
get  away,  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
my  character.  He  stood  no  more  show 
than  did  the  man  I  collected  the  bill 
from  to-day.  There  was  a  small  closet 
at  one  end  of  the  dining  room  which 
had  escaped  his  attention.  We  had 
got  the  bundle  half  tied  up,  and  he  was 
vigorously  growling  about  the  quality 
of  the  silverware,  when  I  pointed  out 
the  closet  and  suggested  its  swag-con- 
taining possibilities.  He  instantly 
went  over  and  stepped  inside.  I  as 
promptly  closed  and  locked  the  door. 
Then  I  went  into  the  library,  got  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  this  on  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  servant  girl  in  the 
morning: 

"  Notice — Enclosed  find  one  (1)  bur- 
glar.  Don't  disturb."  Crabtree. 

"I  then  closed  the  window,  turned 
out  the  gas,  brought  in  my  overcoat 
from  the  lawn,  and  went  upstairs  to 
bed.  I  was  tired,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  sleeping  soundly. 

"  Having  been  up  so  late  the  night 
before,  I,  of  course,  did  not  waken  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  entire 
family  was  stirring  some  time  before  I 
was.  When  Mrs.  Crabtree  got  down 
she  found  the  breakfast  served,  but 
the  closet  was  undisturbed,  our  dining- 
room  girl  being  a  young  person  of  ex- 
treme good  sense.  On  the  girl  calling 
her  attention  to  it,  Mrs.  Crabtree, 
read  the  note  on  the  door,  simply  re- 
marking, 'Very  well,  do  not  disturb  it.' 
Mrs.  Crabtree,  gentlemen,  is  a  lady 
who  seldom  gets  excited.  The  children, 
of  course,  with  the  natural  curiosity  of 
youth,  asked  some  questions,  but  their 
mother  merely  said  to  them:  '  Your 
father  has  got  a  burglar  locked  up  in 
there.  It  doesn't  interest  us.'  As  I 
I  remarked,  Mrs.  Crabtree  is  a  woman 
of  rare  self-possession  and  extraordi- 
nary common  sense.  She  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  amusing  to  hear  our 
little  girl,  asred  four,  shout  through  the 
keyhole:  '  Hello,  Mr.  Burglar!'  and, 
'  Did  papa  lock  you  up  because  you 
were  naughty  ?  ' 

"  About  nine  o'clock  I  arose  and 
went  down  to  breakfast.  When  the 
burglar  heard  my  voice  in  the  dining 
room  he  made  some  uncomplimentary 
observations  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
I  related  the  occurrences  of  the  night 
before  to  Mrs.  Crabtree,  and  after 
breakfast  went  into  the  library  and 
spent  a  half  hour  over  the  morning 
paper,  read  with  especial  interest 
Alderman  Moggerty's  speech  before  the 
council  the  night  before  in  favor  of 
cutting  down  the  police  force  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  Then  I  went  to 
my  office.  Here  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  send  a  note  to  the  chief  of  police, 
short,  and  to  the  point,  about  as 
follows: 

"  '  Dear  Sir — I  have  one  large  thick- 
set burglar  stored  in  my  china  closet. 
Please  remove  the  same  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  immediately. 

"  '  Yours  truly, 

"  '  J.  A.  Crahtree.' 

"  When  I  went  home  at  noon  he  was 
gone.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
latest  phase  of  the  Cuban  question, 
colonel  ?  " 

"  Hold  on,  Judge,"  broke  out  Major 
Dodge  ;  "  finish  your  story  before  you 


tackle  the  little  matter  of  interna- 
tional difficulties.  Don't  amputate  the 
climax." 

"  Haven't  I  finished  it  ?  Didn't  I 
say  that  when  I  got  home  the  man  was 
gone  ?  Do  you  think  I  followed  up  his 
subsequent  career  ?  Got  an  idea  that 
I  sent  him  flowers  in  jail  and  put  him 
on  my  calling  list  ?  Harboring  the 
notion  that  I  ran  down  to  Auburn 
prison  every  visitors'  day,  and  had  a 
fatherly  cry  on  that  scoundrel's  neck 
for  old  association's  sake  ?  " 

"  You  miss  the  point,  Judge,"  per- 
sisted Major  Dodge.  "Dick  Bailey,  of 
Utica,  told  me  the  whole  story,  and  if 
you  don't—" 

"I  question  the  good  taste  of  this, 
Major,"  interrupted  the  Judge,  with 
feeling.  "Only  a  lifelong  friendship 
saves  you.  I  said  that  when  I  got  home 
the  man  was  gone.  He  was — very 
much  so.  But  the  fact  is  the  miserable 
wretch  broke  out  after  my  departure, 
intimidated  the  woman  and  children, 
locked  them  all  in  another  closet,  and 
then  calmly  looted  the  house,  not  miss- 
ing my  wife's  jewel  case,  put  his  plunder 
in  my  best  alligator  skin  bag,  and 
walked  out  the  front  door,  borrowing 
a  light  for  one  of  my  cigars  from  the 
coming  chief  of  police  at  the  corner, 
and  made  bis  escape.  I  got  an  anony- 
mous note  from  him  the  next  day,  say- 
ing that  if  he  ever  went  into  the  junk 
business  he  would  call  for  the  silver- 
ware. And  that  evening  Moggerty 
got  his  pet  scheme  through,  reducing 
the  police  force  one-half." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mas- 
tery is  temperate  in  all  things. — 1  Cor. 
ix.,  25. 

A  difference  of  tastes  in  jokes  is  a 
great  strain  on  the  affections. — George 
Eliot. 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance. — 
Gal.  v.,  22,  23,  f.  c. 

Life  is  a  train  of  moods  like  a  string 
of  beads,  and  as  we  pass  through  them 
they  prove  to  be  many-colored  lenses, 
which  paint  the  world  their  own  hue, 
and  each  shows  only  what  lies  in  its 
focus. — Emerson. 

Religion  cannot  pass  away.  Be  not 
disturbed  by  infidelity.  Religion  can- 
not pass  away.  The  burning  of  a  little 
straw  may  hide  the  stars,  but  the  stars 
are  there  and  will  reappear. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 

I  do  believe  the  common  man's  work 
is  the  hardest.  The  hero  has  the  hero's 
aspiration  that  lifts  him  to  his  labor. 
All  great  duties  are  easier  than  the  lit- 
tle ones,  though  they  cost  far  more 
blood  and  agony. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  full  of  light  and 
wisdom.  It  will  make  you  wise  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  furnish  you  with  directions 
and  principles  to  guide  and  order  your 
life  safely  and  prudently.  There  is  no 
book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent  learn- 
ing, wisdom  and  use. — Sir  Matthew 
Hale. 

When  God  sends  darkness,  let  it  be 
dark.  'Tis  so  vain  to  think  we  can 
light  it  up  with  candles,  or  make  it 
anything  but  dark.  It  may  be  because 
of  the  darkness  we  shall  see  some  new 
beauty  in  the  stars. — The  Story  of  Wil- 
liam and  Lucy  Smith. 

If  we  care  to  live  and  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  if  we  care  to  be  receptive  of 
heavenly  forces  and  to  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  we  must  make  inward  room  for 
the  best  things;  we  must  exercise  our- 
selves to  familiarity  with  the  higher 
subjects. — C.  G.  Ames. 


In  the  minds  of  some  students  the 
question  of  migration  of  forms  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  that  of  the 
migration  of  tribes.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  are  carefully 
studying  the  origin  of  industrial  forms 
on  the  Western  World  that  there  were 
daily  mails  delivered  on  the  American 
shore  from  the  Eastern  Continent  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  United 
States  navy  has  been  dropping  bottles 
overboard  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the 
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Azores,  in  deep  water  along  the  coast 
of  Spain  and  from  the  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries  southward  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  All  of  these  bottles  that  have 
been  recovered  have  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,on  the  Antilles, 
and  some  of  them  as  far  west  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  can  be  in- 
ferred from  this,  therefore,  that  every 
buoyant  object  which  has  been  dropped 
into  the  ocean  during  the  present  geo- 
logical epoch  by  prehistoric  or  historic 
Spaniards,  Portuguese  or  Africans  has 
found  its  way  to  America  and  been 
stranded  somewhere  between  the  10th 
parallel  south  and  the  30th  parallel 
north.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  the  currents  run  the 
other  way  and  the  mails  have  been  de- 
livered from  America  to  Europe.  In 
the  Pacific  ocean  the  daily  mails  deliv- 
ered on  the  west  coast  of  America  from 
Mount  St.  Elias  southward  have  pro- 
ceeded from  about  the  20th  parallel 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  thence 
have  traveled  through  the  China  sea 
and  the  Japanese  sea  to  pick  up  ob- 
jects designed  for  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. In  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
the  mails  travel  the  other  way,  and 
materials  consigned  to  the  Ocean  Cur- 
rent Company  were  taken  from  Chili 
and  Peru  to  be  delivered  upon  Easter 
island  and  the  various  groups  of  Poly- 
nesia, some  of  them  reaching  as  far  as 
Melanesia.  

Curious  Facts. 


of  a  ton.  It  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  continuous  meteoro- 
logical observation  for  a  period  of  six 
days  without  descending.  It  has  been 
successfully  tested. 

A  diving  bell,  consisting  of  a  thick, 
hollow  tube  of  about  6  feet,  and  weigh- 
ing rather  more  than  ten  tons,  was  re- 
cently lowered  into  water  more  than 
200  feet  deep,  with  strong  timbers  at- 
tached to  it  in  order  to  test  its  strength. 
After  the  bell  had  reached  the  bottom, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  timbers  came 
up  in  splinters,  and  when  the  bell  was 
pulled  up  it  was  crushed  out  of  all  rec- 
ognition of  its  former  shape.  The  water 
pressure  was  calculated  to  be  353,924 
pounds  on  each  side,  and  a  resulting 
pressure  of  over  1360  tons  on  the  cube. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


From  the  thirteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  blue  coat  in  England 
was  the  sign  of  a  servant. 

The  loftiest  active  volcano  is  Coto- 
paxi.  It  is  18,880  feet  high,  and  its  last 
great  eruption  was  in  1855. 

Oxen  and  sheep  are  believed  by  some 
stockmen  to  fatten  better  in  company 
than  when  kept  alone. 

When  a  fine  ruby  is  found  in  Burma, 
a  procession  of  elephants,  grandees  and 
soldiers  escort  it  to  the  king's  palace. 

The  emblems  of  royalty  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  consist  of  three  scarlet 
umbrellas,  which  are  held  over  her 
majesty  when  she  sits  in  her  palanquin 
of  state — this  latter  a  present,  oddly 
enough,  from  the  late  emperor  of  the 
French. 

A  new  industry  which  is  receiving 
encouragement  in  Germany  is  that  of 
distilling  a  strong  aromatic  oil  from 
the  green  leaves  of  the  celery  plant.  A 
hundred  pounds  of  leaves  make  one 
pound  of  oil.  The  oil  is  used  for  flavor- 
ing purposes. 

Turkey  sends  out  tobacco,  the  cer- 
eals, nuts,  almonds,  olives,  all  sorts  of 
dried  fruits,  coffee,  madder,  opium  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  wine,  the  last- 
named  article  to  France  to  be  re- bot- 
tled and  exported.  A  very  important 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  fish,  sponges 
and  coral. 

What  is  called  "Fronde's  Law  of 
Increase  in  the  Speed  of  Ships "  as- 
sumes, as  an  example,  that  an  increase 
of  one  in  one  hundred,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  about  four  miles  a  day  in  the 
swiftest  transatlantic  steamers,  calls 
for  2  per  cent  of  added  length,  6  per 
cent  of  displacement,  7  per  cent  of 
horse  power  and  fuel. 

The  bayonets  of  marines  on  board 
British  ships-of-war  having  frequently 
become  highly  magnetized  through 
proximity  to  dynamos,  and  thus  af- 
fected the  ships'  compasses  when  the 
wearers  passed  them,  sentries  have 
been  ordered  not  to  wear  sidearms 
when  on  duty  in  the  dynamo  flats.  This 
is  expected  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Some  workmen  can  distinguish  iron 
from  steel  by  the  musical  note  emitted 
on  striking.  A  more  certain  method, 
however,  consists  in  using  dilute  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  surface  re- 
mains unaltered  or  nearly  so  when 
touched  with  a  drop  of  either  acid,  the 
metal  is  iron,  but  in  the  case  of  steel  a 
black  mark  will  be  left,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  carbon. 

The  largest  balloon  in  the  world  was 
constructed  at  Holloway,  near  London, 
England.  It  is  a  sphere  57.24  feet  in 
diameter,  has  a  capacity  of  over  100,000 
cubic  feet,  weighs  one  and  one-quarter 
tons,  and  will  lift  an  additional  weight 


Mince  with  Eggs. — The  very  tiniest 
bit  of  minced  ham  and  tongue  moistened 
with  a  little  cream  and  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  a  baking  dish  resolves  itself 
into  a  savory  breakfast  if  one  egg  for 
each  person  be  dropped  on  the  mince 
and  the  dish  placed  in  the  oven  until 
the  eggs  set. 

Currant  Syrup.— To  every  quart  of 
stems  and  skins  of  currants  remaining 
after  the  juice  for  jelly  has  been  ex- 
pressed, add  a  quart  of  water.  Bring 
the  mixture  to  a  boil.  Express  or 
strain  the  liquid.  Add  to  each  quart  a 
pint  of  sugar.  Again  bring  it  to  a  boil. 
Put  into  air-tight  glass  jars.  Diluted 
with  water  this  syrup  makes  a  delicious 
summer  drink. 

Transparent  Pudding.—  Beat  up 
eight  eggs  very  well,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  same  quantity  of  butter  and  some 
grated  nutmeg.  Set  on  the  fire  and 
stir  till  it  thickens.  Put  in  a  dish  to 
cool.  Put  a  rich  puff  paste  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  pour  in  the  pudding, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  You 
may  add  candied  orange  or  citron  if  pre- 
ferred. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Velvet  Sauce. 
For  six  eggs  take  half  a  pint  of  good 
chicken  or  veal  broth  well  seasoned, 
thicken  it  slightly  and  meantime  poach 
the  eggs;  lift  them  with  a  skimmer 
each  upon  a  square  of  buttered  toast, 
and  pour  the  sauce  around.  White 
sauce  may  be  substituted,  when  the 
dish  becomes  poached  eggs  with  cream 
gravy,  or  you  may  use  brown  gravy  of 
any  sort.  Tomato  sauce  poured  over 
poached  eggs  laid  on  toast  makes  a 
most  delightful  and  savory  breakfast. 

Strawberry  Trifle.— Take  a  small 
round  sponge  cake  and  cut  it  in  slice, 
half  an  inch  thick.  Pick  one  pound  of 
ripe  strawberries,  put  them  into  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  syrup,  which  is  flavored 
with  maraschino.  Put  a  slice  of  the 
cake  into  a  basin,  put  a  layer  of  straw- 
berry compote,  then  another  layer  of 
the  cake  and  strawberries,  until  all  the 
used.  Pour  the  remainder  of  the 
syrup  over  it  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
an  hour.  Turn  the  trifle  on  to  a  glass 
dish,  cover  it  with  whipped  cream  that 
is  flavored  with  maraschino,  and 
garnish  the  top  tastefully  with  picked, 
ripe  strawberries. 

To  Can  Tomatoes  Whole. — Drop  the 
fruit  into  hot  water  to  loosen  the  skin. 
When  the  peel  has  been  removed,  take 
out  the  stem  end,  so  no  green  remains. 
Pack  as  many  of  the  peeled  tomatoes 
in  the  jar  as  can  be  put  in,  having  them 
whole,  if  possible,  though  any  too  large 
may  be  cut  into  halves.  Press  the  to- 
matoes as  closely  together  as  possible 
without  breaking  them.  Turn  over 
the  packed  fruit  boiling  water,  pouring 
it  in  slowly,  so  the  liquid  will  run  into 
all  the  little  crevices,  and  allow  the  jar 
to  overflow  before  screwing  on  the 
fitted  cover.  As  each  jar  is  filled  with 
the  boiling  water  and  covered,  stand  it 
in  a  tub,  boiler  or  some  large  vessel 
that  has  been  filled  with  boiling  water, 
having  the  water  deep  enough  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  jars.  When  all  the 
jars  are  in  the  water,  cover  the  vessel 
holding  them  with  a  rug  or  blanket  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  water  becomes 
cold.  As  the  jars  are  taken  from  the 
water,  tighten  the  covers  if  they  have 


loosened,  but  upon  no  account  lift  them 
off.  When  the  jars  are  opened  to  use 
the  tomatoes  the  surplus  water  with 
the  fruit  may  be  drained  out  and  not 
used. 

Raised  Graham  Biscuit. — Scald  one 
pint  of  milk  ;  dissolve  in  it  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  when  cool,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  molasses  and  one-half 
of  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water.  Add  sufficient  white  flour 
to  make  a  thin  batter,  beat  until  smooth 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  light. 
When  spongy,  sift  into  the  batter  suf- 
ficient graham  meal  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  turn  out  on  a  floured  board  and 
knead  until  soft,  elastic  and  no  longer 
stfcky.  Return  to  the  bowl,  cover  and 
set  aside  again;  when  the  dough  has 
fully  doubled  in  size  turn  out  carefully 
on  the  board,  roll  out  1  inch  thick  and 
cut  into  small  biscuit.  Place  close  to- 
gether in  a  greased  pan,  brush  over 
with  milk,  and,  when  risen,  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Banana  salad  is  simply  made  of 
sliced  bananas  dressed  with  mayon- 
naise. 

Plants  should  be  watered  at  night 
and  never  when  the  sun  is  shining  di- 
rectly on  them. 

Cut  flowers  can  be  preserved  for  sev- 
eral days  by  keeping  them  in  an  ice- 
box, or  directly  on  ice  at  night. 

For  making  a  clear  complexion  stir 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  flower  of  sulphur 
into  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Let  it 
stand  a  while,  and  then  rub  the  face 
over  with  it  a  short  time  before  washing. 

Lemonade  is  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing and  healthful  of  beverages  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  nicely 
if  it  is  covered  with  cold  water  or 
buttermilk  which  is  occasionally 
changed. 

Marshmallow  stuffed  dates  make  a 
delicious  after-dinner  sweet.  Remove 
the  pits  from  the  dates,  fill  the  space 
with  marshmallow  and  roll  the  dates  in 
powdered  sugar.  One  marshmallow 
will  stuff  four  dates. 

Fresh  stains  upon  wall  paper  where 
people  have  rested  their  heads  can  be 
removed  by  covering  the  spot  with  a 
mixture  of  pipeclay  and  water  made 
into  a  soft  paste  and  letting  it  remain 
over  night.  Then  brush  it  off  with  a 
stiff  whisk  broom. 

A  house  should  be  thoroughly  aired 
in  the  early  morning  by  opening  oppo- 
site doors  and  windows  and  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air  for  half  an  hour. 
Is  should  then  be  kept  closed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  aired  again 
at  evening. 

A  delicious  chicken  sandwich  is  made 
by  chopping  the  chicken  fine  and  add- 
ing to  it  half  the  quantity  of  blanched 
almonds,  also  finely  chopped.  Season 


the  whole  with  salt  and  paprika.  To 
make  the  mixture  soft  enough  to  spread 
nicely  on  the  bread  moisten  it  with 
sweet  cream. 

When  loose  old  kid  gloves  are  too 
dilapidated  to  wear  in  ironing,  black- 
ing a  stove  or  working  in  the  garden, 
cut  them  up  in  strips  and  use  them  for 
tacking  up  growing  vines. 

To  prevent  a  bruise  from  becoming 
discolored,  apply  immediately  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  comfortably, 
changing  the  cloth  as  soon  as  it  loses 
its  heat.  If  hot  water  is  not  to  be  had 
at  once,  moisten  some  dry  starch  with 
cold  water  and  cover  the  bruised  part 
with  it. 

When  you  suspect  what  you  are 
cooking  has  been  scorched  because  you 
have  neglected  it  for  just  one  moment 
too  long,  lift  the  vessel  holding  the  food 
quickly  from  the  fire  and  stand  it  in  a 
pan  of  water  for  a  few  minutes.  In  al- 
most every  case  the  scorched  taste  will 
entirely  disappear. 

A  very  easy  method  of  affording  a 
change  for  a  busy  housekeeper  is,  when 
making  a  layer  cake,  to  cut  the  layers 
in  two  parts,  and  to  use  two  varieties 
of  filling.  The  result  is  two  half  cakes 
of  different  varieties.  This  method  af- 
fords the  change  mentioned,  and  most 
easily  caters  to  the  critical  tastes  of 
the  members  of  the  household.  Choco- 
late and  cocoanut,  banana  and  jelly — 
any  of  these  can  be  combined  in  this 
manner,  and  thus  "two  kinds  of  cake" 
are  provided  for  the  tea. 

The  proper  way  is  to  wash  chamois 
gloves  in  tepid  water,  taking  care  to 
use  plenty  of  white  soap.  They  can 
either  be  washed  on  the  hand  or  off, 
though  it  is  easier  to  get  at  them  by 
wearing  them  and  using  a  nail  brush. 
They  should  be  rinsed  in  strong  tepid 
soapsuds,  and  not  in  clear  water,  be- 
cause that  takes  out  the  oil  and  makes 
the  gloves  hard.  The  more  they  are 
washed  the  softer  and  finer  they  be- 
come. They  should  never  be  wrung 
out,  but  rather  pressed  out  and  then 
they  should  be  rolled  in  a  dry  towel. 
Keep  changing  the  towel  until  all  of 
the  water  is  absorbed,  and  before  the 
gloves  are  thoroughly  dry  put  them  on 
the  hands. 

It  is  often  necessary,  owing  to  fear 
of  the  brushes  being  improperly  dried 
when  away  from  home,  that  these 
should  not  be  put  into  water.  They 
then  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
flour.  Have  the  flour  perfectly  dry 
and  plentifully  rub  it  into  the  bristles. 
Let  the  brushes  stand  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  then  shake  the  dust  out  on  an 
old  tray  or  newspaper,  after  which  use 
a  clean  comb,  running  it  briskly 
through  the  bristles  as  if  combing  them 
out.  A  second  rubbing  of  the  bristles 
with  pulverized  magnesia  before  the 
combing,  if  the  bristles  are  very  much 
discolored,  may  be  used.  This  will  be 
found  a  most  effectual  mode  of  cleans- 
ing bristles. 


Our  Fs  and  Other  Eyes. 

Our  I's  are  just  as  strong  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
when  we  have  cause  to  use  them.  But  we  have  less  and 
less  cause  to  praise  ourselves,  since  others  do  the  praising, 
and  we  are  more  than  willing  for  you  to  see  us  through 
other  eyes.  This  is  how  we  look  to  S.  F.  Boyce,  whole- 
sale and  retail  druggist,  Duluth,  Minn.,  who  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  observation  writes: 

"  I  have  sold  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  for  more  than  25  years, 
both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and  have  never  heard  any- 
thing but  words  of  praise  from  my  customers  ;  not  a  single 
complaint  has  ever  reached  me.  I  believe  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla to  be  the  best  blood  purifier  that  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  general  public."  This,  from  a  man  who  has 
sold  thousands  of  dozens  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  is  strong 
testimony.  But  it  only  echoes  popular  sentiment  the  world 
over,  which  has  "  Nothing  but  words  of  praise  for 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla." 

Any  doubt  about  it?    Send  for  the  "  Curebook." 
It  kills  doubts  and  cures  doubters. 
Address:  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


banded  with  rows  of  blue  braid,  which 
also  trims  the  sailor  collar  below  a 
facing  of  the  blue  serge. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  euclosed. 


PRACTICAL  AND  COMFORTAltl.E. 
S66  Yachting  t>r  Tenuis  Shirt. 

Sizes  for  U,  15  and  16  Inches  Neck  Measure. 

Flannel,  outing  flannel  and  cotton 
cheviot  shirts  made  in  this  style  are 
very  popular  with  gentlemen  for  neg- 
lige use  during  the  warm  weather  even 
if  they  do  not  indulge  in  either  tennis 
or  yachting.  The  materials  selected 
for  this  model  are  generally  of  light 
and  delicate  colors,  while  for  more 
practical  use  the  dark-colored  ones  will 
be  found  more  serviceable. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


OIRL's  OUTING  FROCK. 
1 1 51— Isma  Frock. 

Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 

Blue  and  white  serge  are  combined 
in  this  comfortable  and  natty  sailor 
frock  with  very  smart  effect.  The 
little  gored  skirt  is  unlined  and  finished 
at  the  foot  with  a  narrow  hem  headed 
by  rows  of  white  mohair  braid.  The 
blouse  is  of  white  serge,  drooping 
slightly  all  around  the  waist  and  is  held 
in  place  by  a  fitted  lining,  to  which, 
also,  the  skirt  is  sewed.  The  V  shield 
and  fitted  parts  of  the    sleeve  are 


A   BLACK  AND   WHITE  EFFECT 


1 144— Trouvlllt-  Jacket  Waist. 

Sixes  for  34  ,  36,  38  and  4U  Inches  Uust  Measure. 

A  jaunty  and  becoming  design  suit- 
able for  traveling  and  general  outdoor 
wear.  The  model  illustrated  is  of  white 
serge  trimmed  with  black  mohair  braid. 
The  blouse  is  of  white  India  silk,  and 
the  full  front  is  banded  with  rows  of 
Chantilly  insertion.  The  back  of  the 
blouse  is  plain  across  the  shoulders  and 
has  a  little  fullness  at  the  waist.  It 
can  be  gathered  and  mounted  to  a  belt 
or  cut  longer  to  extend  under  the 
skirt.  The  Eton  jacket  is  cut  square 
across  the  back,  and  is  fitted  with 
under-arm  forms,  and  it  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  the  braid.  Serges  and 
etamines  are  the  favorite  woolen 
fabrics,  while  heavy  linen  and  cotton 
materials  are  also  desirable. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
j  tions  about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1147— Kirkland  Skirt. 

Sizes — Medium  and  Large. 

A  graceful  and  popular  design  hav- 
ing a  very  narrow  front  and  six  other 
gored  breadths,  and  measuring  about 
four  yards  at  the  foot.  Silk,  woolen, 
or  cotton  fabrics  may  be  selected  for 
this  model  and  may  be  trimmed  in  any 
preferred  way.  The  popular  fancy  is 
to  trim  the  front  seams.  The  favorite 
finish  for  the  bottom  of  skirts  is  a 
facing  of  hair  cloth  or  crinoline  and  a 
velveteen  binding. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  ruche-like  arrangement  of  flowers 
is  a  new  feature  in  millinery.  In  a 
large  hat  of  fancy  geranium  straw,  silk 
poppies  and  buds  are  wreathed  about 
the  crown  over  a  drapery  of  geranium- 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  " Rural  Press,"  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


red  velvet  and  ribbon.  The  ribbon  and 
velvet  are  formed  in  standing  loops  at 
the  back,  where  poppies  are  bunched 
against  the  upturned  brim.  A  black 
straw  facing  relieves  the  warmth  and 
intensity  of  the  red. 

A  new  design  of  Scotch  gingham 
shows  cross  bars  of  ecru  lace  on  a  deep 
red  ground,  having  the  popular  canvas 
effect. 

Iloleros  of  white  pique,  duck  or 
French  coutil  can  now  be  purchased 
ready  made.  These  are  braided  In 
colors  or  black,  and  are  a  very  pretty 
addition  to  suits  of  the  same  material. 

Iridescent  mohairs  are  still  favored 
for  stylish  traveling  costumes,  and  if 
the  jacket  and  skirt  style  is  chosen  it  is 
a  pretty  way  to  have  the  silk  shirt- 
waist en  suite  match  one  of  the  colors 
in  the  mohair.  Blue  and  gray,  gray 
shot  with  rose,  or  green  interwoven 
with  tan  color  make  good  semi-dark 
surfaces  for  these  durable  fabrics  that 
shed  dust  and  do  not  change  color  in 
the  least. 

The  striped  and  changeable  mohairs 
make  very  natty-looking  cycling  cos- 
tumes. The  fancy  for  fabrics  with 
black  and  colors  of  various  kinds  inter- 
woven has  brought  out  many  twilled 
French  goods  of  different  weights  that 
are  made  into  simple  but  stylish  suits 
appropriate  for  various  demi-dress  uses 
the  summer  through. 

The  picturesque  1830  style  Is  recalled 
by  a  large  white  chip  hat  with  broad, 
drooping  brim  that  overshadows  the 
eyes  in  a  captivating  way.  Cream  lace 
is  applied  full  as  a  facing  to  the  brim, 
and  lace  is  frilled  over  the  brim  and 
hangs  in  a  loop  low  over  the  hair. 
Yellow  chiffon  is  twisted  softly  around 
the  high  crown,  and  at  the  left  side  are 
disposed  four  white  erect  plumes  and 
one  drooping  plume. 

Feathers  and  flowers  are  united  in 
another  large  hat  of  fancy  yellow  straw, 
with  a  brim  upturned  at  the  back  and 
standing  out  flat  at  the  front  and  sides. 
Pink  roses  are  clustered  about  the  top 
of  the  crown,  which  is  hidden  by  a  deep 
frill  of  cream  lace.  Pink  satin  is  frilled 
about  the  crowu  and  three  pink  bows 
cluster  at  the  back.  Three  white  tips 
nod  at  the  left  side  of  this  charming 
hat.   

According  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
English  firms  are  indignant  that  the 
contracts  for  the  traction  plant  of  the 
London  Central  railway,  which  is  to  be 
an  underground  electric  line,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  have  been  given  to  Americans. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  explains 
that  the  contracts  for  carriages,  loco- 
motives and  machinery  were  given  to 
American  firms  on  the  advice  of  electri- 
cal experts,  who  represent  that  the 
greater  use  of  electrical  traction  in  the 
United  States  has  brought  its  manu- 
facture to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
and  made  is  far  less  expensive  than  in 
England.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  in  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons the  same  day,  why  the  East  In- 
dian railway,  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, had  purchased  7708  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  of 
Baltimore,  said  the  lowest  British  bid 
was  £8675  higher  than  the  American 
tender. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to 
the  use  of  rubber  is  its  quality  of 
crumbling  or  breaking  after  it  has  been 
used  for  a  while.  Many  methods  of 
preventing  the  breaking  of  rubber 
articles  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
most  reliable  seems  to  be  the  least 
complicated,  i.  e.,  the  occasional  im- 
mersion of  such  rubber  articles  in  a 
3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Rubber  tubing  treated  in  this  way  will 
be  in  excellent  condition,  even  after 
many  years  of  use.  Rubber  bands 
given  an  occasional  carbolic  acid  bath 
will  be  practically  indestructible,  while 
if  left  to  lay  without  such  treatment 
two  years  are  worthless. 

Among  the  animals  which  surpass 
man  in  the  ratio  of  brain  weight  to 
body  weight  are  the  following:  Among 
the  Rodentia  squirrels  and  mice,  among 
the  Primates  many  old  and  new  world 
monkeys. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


Monarch  anU  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
Under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentoe,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL, 
Wn.  H.  G.RAY  General  Agent. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
PUMP-HANDLE. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count Is  small  call 
and  see  me  1  call 
tit  you  dUt  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
Und  your  windmill 
"nomore,"call  and 
see  mc.  LO\A/ 
PRICESwill 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
sized  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain 
Look  on  " Globe'1 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

RE    WTf  QON    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA, 
i  r,  WlLOUllt  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SJLAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOI.I., 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mre  Co.,  Salem,  O,  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yrt  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumro  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATERPROOF 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twlee  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WH.  BURD,  Sole  Agent, 
S3  Davis  Street.  Room  1 1 ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
;,      machines  in  the  world  to 
HI     spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 
WM.  WAINWRIGHT. 
"       Mil  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
>✓  Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

'4'hc  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Teiii  all  abont  It. 

Savnple  Copy  Mailed  Free 
O.W.YORK &CO. 

118  Michigan  St..  CHICAdO,  ILL. 
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A  New   Electrical  Invention 
Applied  to  Road  Wagons. 


For  three  years  past  M.  G.  Caff rey  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  has  been  at  work  upon  a 
new  form  of  trolley  to  convey  electric- 
ity from  overhead  wires  on  a  vertical 
plane  down  to  the  power  to  move  vehi- 
cles along  any  ordinary  road,  the  wires 
to  be  strung  along  any  ordinary  line  of 
poles  similar  in  construction  to  tele- 
graph lines.  Having  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  invention,  patents  were  ob- 
tained upon  the  trolley  and  models 
made.  Col.  H.  P.  Maxson  went  to  New 
York,  had  the  necessary  electrical  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  and,  upon  arrival  in 
Reno, a  wagon  was  constructed  on  which 
to  attach  it.  A  line  of  ordinary  poles 
were  set  up  near  the  Reno  foundry  and 
the  dynamo  placed  therein.  A  double 
line  of  wire  was  placed  along  the  poles, 
125  feet  apart  and  about  17  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  wires  being  about  18 
inches  apart  and  the  trolley  placed 
upon  the  wires,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying cut. 

The  wagon  consists  of  two  wheels  48 


the  wires,  and  what  effect  the  pass-bys 
would  have  on  the  trolley  as  it  passed 
the  poles.  The  power  was  again  turned 
on,  and  the  wagon  moved  along  the 
road  at  first  with  a  speed  of  twelve 
miles  per  hour,  which  speed  was  after- 
wards increased.  Not  a  hitch  occurred 
in  any  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  wagon 
was  run  up  and  down  along  the  line  of 
wires,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other  ;  going  both  forward  and 
backward,  and  also  turning  completely 
around  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

1  Mr.  Caffrey  is  receiving  many  con- 
gratulations over  the  complete  success 
of  the  first  trial  of  his  invention." 

Col.  H.  B.  Maxson,  who  is  associated 
with  Mr.  Caffrey,  will  proceed  at  once 
upon  a  plan  of  organization  to  place 
the  new  invention  in  general  use  for 
public  road  travel  and  freight  purposes. 


To  the  contrivance  will  be  fastened  a 
pulley  and  an  automatic  arrangement 
that  at  a  proper  time  will  drop  a 
weight  and  cord  to  the  earth.  By  this 
cord  will  be  drawn  through  the  pulley 
a  small  sized  rope,  which  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  ropes  of  larger  size  until  one 
of  the  size  of  a  cable  has  been  hoisted 
and  thrown  across  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs.  Then  the  ascent  will  be  a  matter 
of  ease.  In  case  the  kite  contrivance 
fails  to  be  of  avail,  recourse  will  be  had 
to  several  large  mortars  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  Government,  from 
which  rockets  will  be  propelled,  with 
ropes  attached. 


To   Explore  New  flexican  Cliffs. 


Professor  Libby,  of  Princeton  uni- 
versity, accompanied  by  several  scien- 
tists of  repute,  begun  an  attempt  last 
week  to  explore  the  famous  Mesas  cliffs 
in  the  United  States  Indian  reserva- 


A  London  daily,  commenting  on  the 
warships  at  the  great  naval  review  at 
Spithead  has  the  following  comment  on 
the  United  States  warship  Brooklyn: 
"  The  Brooklyn  is  capable  of  suggest- 
ing to  us  many  things  connected  with 
the  adoption  of  electricity  to  the  work 
of  a  ship.  In  this  matter  we  are  at 
least  five  or  six  years  behind  several 
other  countries,  whereas  America  cer- 
tainly leads  the  van.  Some  of  the 
Brooklyn's  electrical  devices  are  per- 


NEW  ■  FORM    OF*TKOLLEY    AND^  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE. 


inches  in  diameter,  fastened  to  a  shaft, 
geared  to  a  motor  spring  suspended 
from  shaft.  This  motor  is  a  2  H.  P., 
M.  P.,  Westinghouse  crane  type.  In 
front  of  this  motor  a  commutator  con- 
troller is  suspended,  the  handle  of 
which  is  within  easy  reach  of  person 
steering  the  wagon.  Th«  front  axle  is 
trussed  and  the  spindles  are  pivoted 
immediately  next  to  wheel  hub,  with 
an  arm  extending  forward  about  18 
inches  fastened  rigidly  to  spindle. 
These  two  arms  are  connected  together 
and  the  connecting  bar  again  connected 
to  steering  bar.  This  gives  quick  turn- 
ing qualities  with  easy  manipulation. 
The  generator  used  was  a  5  H.  P.,  M. 
P.,  compound  wound  Westinghouse  500- 
volt  dynamo. 

On  the  trial,  as  reported  for  this 
paper,  "a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  was  readily  reached  with  a  load  of 
2500  pounds  on  the  wheels.  Perfect 
control,  both  in  power  and  steering, 
was  had. 

"The  first  test  was  made  in  the 
building,  and  the  body  of  the  wagon 
was  raised,  leaving  the  wheels  clear  of 
the  floor.  The  dynamo  was  started 
and  the  motor  received  the  current 
perfectly  through  the  newly  invented 
trolley,  and  the  wheels  flew  around  at  a 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
This  test  being  over,  the  power  was 
turned  off  and  the  wagon  taken  out  in 
the  road,  where  the  next  test  would  be 
to  see  how  the  wagon  could  be  handled 
,and  how  the  trolley  would  move  along 


tion  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  expected 
that  the  task  will  require  many  weeks 
for  its  completion,  and  the  scientific 
world  will  watch  with  interest  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  which  the 
Princeton  professor  will  conduct.  The 
Mesas  cliffs  occupy  one-third  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  west  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and  bear 
great  resemblance  to  gigantic  for- 
tresses or  castles.  In  reality  they  are 
ponderous  heaps  of  rocks,  700  feet  in 
height — detached  ranges  of  mountains. 
Prom  the  plains  below  can  be  seen 
peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes  and  the  tops 
of  fertile  hills,  but  white  men  have 
never  possessed  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
required  to  scale  the  lofty  cliffs  and 
penetrate  the  unexplored  regions, 
which  are  thought  to  abound  in  valu- 
able minerals  and  relics  of  prehistoric 
ages.  Professor  Libby  is  a  geologist 
and  an  Arctic  explorer.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  investigate 
this  district  years  ago,  but  no  means 
offered  until  W.  J.  Eddy,  of  New  York, 
perfected  his  kite  machines  for  aerial 
transportation.  Mr.  Eddy  has  built  a 
contrivance  formed  of  four  huge  kites 
arranged  in  a  square  15  feet  apart. 
These  kites  can  be  sent  up  iu  the  air 
to  a  height  of  800  feet.  The  apparatus 
has  been  sent  by  express  to  the  scene, 
and  an  expert  in  their  use  has  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Eddy  to  fly  them  under 
Professor  Libby's  direction.  The  plans 
are  to  send  the  kites  into  the  air  above 
the  cliffs  and  to  make  them  stationary. 


haps  a  little  too  delicate,  too  compli- 
cated, or  too  unnecessary;  but  her  gear 
for  hoisting  projectiles  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  guns  and  her  machinery  for 
working  the  turrets  are  so  admirable 
that  we  recall  with  a  blush  of  shame 
that  only  one  of  our  British  men-of-war 
is  fitted  with  electrical  shot  hoists." 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safeit,  lleat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  .SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  ■   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottlo  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
S>33  /VIARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pros' t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Wire  Fencing.-  AdaptH  Itself  to  any  ground 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  loo  ft.,  $1.50. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing, Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  Per  tuiuare 
of  lOO  ft.,  »3.00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating— the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Flve-Oallon  Cans,  35c. 

Specify  W.  Ic  P.     Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


Competitors  Garry  One  Point. 

Certain  manufacturers  who  use  cheap  material' 
put  together  without  provision  for  the  demands  of 
nature  (contract  inn  anil  expansion)  are  able  to  pay 
bin  cominiHHioiiN.  This  is  the  one  cl:Am  for 
superiority  with  which  they  often  try  to  bribe 
aaents  to  desert  us.  They  seldom  win,  as  a  con- 
scientious man  will  reiuse  to  handle  Interior 
goods  even  for  greater  protit. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoeinut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Iteport  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES^  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WACJON. 

W.  C  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 


310  Tonnseod  Street* 


San  Francisco. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries.  Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «9"  NO  PAY  UNTIL. 
CURED.-®*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    1A/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  820  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M  ACH'Y? 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS.  La 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'it  . 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.JX.Mj. 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX.O  >T7 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31  e  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL 
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What  a  Submarine  Boat  Can  Do. 


When  engaged  in  harbor  defense 
duty  its  position  will  be  outside  the 
outer  line  of  harbor  defense — that  is, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  defend- 
ing the  entrance.  While  performing 
this  duty  it  will  lie  awash — that  is, 
with  only  the  top  of  its  turret  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  the  approach 
of  an  enemy's  vessel  the  smokestack 
will  be  shipped  and  the  aperture  on 
top  of  the  turret  through  which  it 
passed  will  be  quickly  closed  water- 
tight. She  will  then  run  in  a  direction 
to  intercept  the  enemy's  ship,  still  re- 
maining in  the  awash  condition  until 
she  comes  near  enough  to  be  discovered 
by  the  lookouts  on  the  ship,  when  she 
will  go  from  the  awash  to  the  entirely 
submerged  condition.  The  distance 
from  the  ship  at  which  she  must  dive 
will  depend  on  the  weather.  In  rough 
weather  she  can  come  quite  close  with- 
out being  observed. 

Having  come  within  a  distance  that 
the  •perator  estimates  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  ship,  the  div- 
ing rudders  are  manipulated  so  as  to 
cause  the  top  of  the  turret  to  come  for 
a  few  seconds  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  During  this  short  exposure  of 
the  turret — much  too  short  to  give  the 
enemy  a  chance  to  find  its  distance  and 
train  a  gun  on  it  capable  of  inflicting 
any  injury — the  pilot  ascertains  the 
bearing  of  the  enemy's  ship,  alters  his 
course  or  makes  another  dive  if  neces- 
sary. If  he  finds  that  the  submarine 
boat  is  within  safe  striking  distance, 
say  100  yards,  a  Whitehead  torpedo  is 
discharged  at  the  ship.  A  heavy  ex- 
plosion within  six  seconds  after  the 
torpedo  is  expelled  will  notify  the  op- 
erator that  his  attack  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  he  may  then  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  next  enemy's  ship  that 
may  be  within  reach. 

When  the  boat  is  running  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  with  full  steam 
power,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dive  quickly,  the  pilot  gives  the  order 
"  Prepare  to  dive.''  The  oil  fuel  is  in- 
stantly shut  off  from  the.  furnace,  the 
valves  are  opened  to  admit  water  to 
the  water  ballast  tanks,  an  electric  en- 
gine draws  down  the  smokestack  and 
airshaft  into  the  superstructure,  and 
moves  a  large  massive  sliding  valve 
over  the  aperture  on  the  turret 
through  which  the  smokestack  passes. 
These  operations  will  be  completed  in 
about  thirty  seconds,  when  the  boat  is 
in  the  awash  condition  and  prepared  to 
dive.  In  twenty  seconds  more  it  will 
be  running  horizontally  at  a  depth  of 
20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's projectiles. — John  P.  Holland,  in 
the  Marine  Number  of  Cassier's  Maga- 
zine. 

Curious  Features  of  Life. 


The  colored  settlement  over  in  Bull- 
neck  district  was  the  scene  of  a  high- 
toned  wedding  at  noon  one  day,  which 
might  have  been  pulled  off  all  right  to 
the  last  round  but  for  the  sudden  burst 
of  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  the  best 
man,  which  came  near  precipitating  a 
general  riot.  The  adieus  bad  been  said, 
and  the  newly  married  pair  were  about 
entering  a  two-mule  wagon  at  the  gate 
for  a  trip  to  the  rural  villa  of  the  groom, 
when  the  mine  was  exploded  beneath 
them.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  on  such  occasions,  the  company 
had  pelted  the  couple  with  rice,  hominy, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  groceries, 
when  the  "best  man"  loped  to  the 
front  with  the  conventional  old  shoe, 
which  in  this  instance  happened  to  be  a 
cast-off  No.  11  brogan  of  the  bride's 
father,  and  weighed  four  pounds  net,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  half  pound  of  dry  mud 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
iase  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
fur  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Wai.dinc.  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesal  •  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  intornall'  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfiu .  •  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Pamily^Pllls  are  the  best. 


that  clung  to  the  heel  and  instep.  The 
shoe  hurler  steadied  himself,  and  amidst 
a  burst  of  applause  let  fly  the  token  of 
good  luck.  His  aim  was  faultless,  the 
shoe  striking  the  bride  in  the  butt  of 
the  ear  and  knocking  her  senseless. 
Blood  trickled  from  the  wound,  and  at 
the  sight  of  this  the  groom  became 
frenzied  with  rage,  and  made  for  the 
best  man  with  a  razor.  In  the  general 
tumult  the  mules  took  fright  and  ran 
away,  and  the  bridal  trip  thus  came  to 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  halt.  A 
warrant  charging  the  shoe  thrower 
with  assault  and  battery  upon  the  bride 
has  been  sworn  out. 


The  extreme  degree  of  external  at- 
mospheric heat  which  can  be  endured  i 
for  any  time  has  never  been  deter- 
mined,  but  as  high  as  400°  to  (500°  F. 
was  endured  by  Chabert  on  experi- 
ment. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICKS,  #50  to  9800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St.. 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  Sue  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  K28  Market  St..  S.  P.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regtst'd  Berkshlres. 


J  EKSKYS-  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farni,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTKK  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  ever; 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Pine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EOUS  FOR  *1  OR  100  FOR  »6. 

Stock  from  (1  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keepa  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A-  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bat  U  the  Cheapen 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


Potash. 


All  farmers  know 
its  value.  The  wide- 
awake farmer  recog- 
nizes the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


plies them  with  profit  to  himself. 

H  71  A"  'Jlustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 

M-4     W»^k  r          be  used  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 

■    «     I  [ert,',zer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants 
B     Mj  Wj      Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


F^OR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


^M^^o^P^*1^  The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 
^^raJe'nCber  MmSSS&US^.  °D  S™  — 

PASTEUR    UACCINE  CO., 

SOLE  LICENSEES,         -         -  56  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DRILLctn 
ATr4CHW 

FOB 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
nrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  6  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  Importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


}„t  hfllgip  IflullSTnY. 


BvGUSTAV  KISRN. 


H  I  a  k  e,    moffltt    .V     T  o  uu  n  e 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  August  11,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  138. 

Wheat,  ctls  39 

Barley,  Otis  224 

Oats,  ctls   2 

Corn,  ctls    3 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   19 

Potatoes,  sks   27 

Onions,  sks   -1 

Hay,  tons   4 

Wool,  bales.    1 

Hops,  bales —  — 


621 
620 
450 
795 
715 

,534 
227 
265 
486 
071 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year. 

519,177 

742  898 

691,651 

637,126 

543,068 

640,711 

32,740 

45,762 

18,950 

17,457 

4,410 

3,570 

36,645 

23,471 

98,638 

92  814 

.  12,092 

17,813 

19,777 

20,351 

9,491 

6,731 

188 

148 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   62,776 

Wheat,  ctls  103,393 

Barley,  ctls  142,035 

Oats,  ctls   954 

Corn,  ctls   80 

Beans,  sks   238 

Hay,  bales   1,384 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  (bs   35,242 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   694 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 

327,284 
600,021 
257,289 
2,696 
5,450 
29,176 
7,295 
2,153,500 
48,034 
858 
5,302 


Same  Time 
Last  Vear. 


644,528 
587,773 
533,903 
4,765 
2.344 
12,923 
3,462 
1,260,711 
72,085 
159 
4,466 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

The  additions  to  the  grain  loading  fleet 
have  not  been  as  numerous  as  during  preced- 
ing week,  and  the  market  for  grain  charters 
was  hardly  as  buoyant  in  tone  as  immediately 
prior  to  last  review.  Ship  owners  were  not 
disposed  to  grant  material  concessions,  but  to 
have  established  any  special  activity  in  char- 
ters, the  acceptance  of  lower  figures  than 
have  been  ruling  the  past  fortnight  would 
have  been  necessary.  The  lowest  rate  at 
which  desirable  iron  ships  were  obtainable 
for  grain  loading  was  £1  2s  6d  to  Cork  for  or- 
ders to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk,  £1  Is  3d  to  direct  port  within  range 
above  mentioned.  As  high  as  £1  5s  was 
asked. 

Tonnage  Engaged.     Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897    63,625  98,398  230.889 

1896   61,226  42,589  257,251 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Iranian,  2797  tons,  wheat  to  U. 
K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  22s  6d;  di- 
rect port,  21s  3d. 

British  ship  Balasore,  2562  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  22s  6d; 
direct  port,  2ls3d. 

British  ship  Matterhorn,  1839  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  23s 
9d  net. 

British  ship  Trafalgar,  1616  tons,  wheat  to 
Cape  Town  and  Algoa  Bay,  discharge  part 
cargo  at  each  port ;  26s  d3. 

British  ship  Red  Rock,  1644  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K..  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  23s 
9d  ;  direct  port  22s  6d. 

British  ship  Thistle,  2192  tons,  wheat  to  U. 
K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  23s  9d  ;  direct 
port  22s  6d. 

Flour. 

Much  the  same  conditions  have  prevailed  in 
this  market  as  during  previous  week.  While 
the  market  could  not  be  termed  especially 
favorable  to  buyers,  it  was  the  exception 
where  prices  realized  were  on  a  parity  with 
values  lately  current  for  best  grades  of  mill- 
ing wheat.    Spot  supplies  of  flour  are  not 


heavy,  and  there  are  indications  of  large 
quantities  being  held  in  the  interior. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  O0ffl3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25@4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@4  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  the  wheat  market 
constantly  moving  in  only  one  direction, 
particularly  on  the  up  grade,  as  it  would  thus 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  wouid  go 
completely  out  of  sight.  Immediately  follow- 
ing last  review,  speculative  values  took  a 
turn  downward,  December  wheat  dropping 
to  $1.46%  and  May  to$1.467^,  with  spot  market 
at  same  time  weak  in  sympathy  with  the 
break  in  speculative  values,  but  hardly  quot- 
ably  lower.  The  decline  in  prices  of  options 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  substantial  basis 
other  than  that  previous  prices  were  consid- 
ered too  high  by  manipulators  in  the  specula- 
tive fold,  and  accordingly  the  market  was 
shorted  or  otherwise  depressed  down  to  the 
figures  named.  There  was  a  partial  recovery 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  followed  by  another 
relapse  on  Saturday,  although  the  market  on 
latter  day  did  not  touch  as  low  levels  as  on 
two  days  previous.  On  Monday  the  market 
in  this  center  was  lower  for  options,  particu- 
larly for  December,  which  declined  about  a 
cent,  dropping  to  $1.46^8,  but  afterwards  re- 
covering to  $1.47.  May  wheat  did  not  change 
so  much  and  received  much  less  attention 
than  December.  May  wheat  kept  within 
range  of  $1. 47(351.47?.^,  closing  at  latter 
figure,  being  just  an  eighth  under  the  closing 
price  of  Saturday.  While  the  local  market 
for  wheat  options  was  lower,  Chicago  and 
New  York  were  both  firmer,  the  improvement 
being  based  on  bullish  cables  from  Paris, 
increased  export  demand  at  New  York,  de- 
creased visible  supply,  and  damaging  storms 
in  the  Northwest.  This  was  the  cause  and 
effect  in  the  forenoon.  Later  in  the  day,  the 
Eastern  markets  receded  because  it  was  re- 
ported San  Francisco  was  lower.  From  an 
Eastern  standpoint,  this  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog.  The  worst  feature  of  the  wag  was  that 
it  went  in  the  wrong  direction.  No  excuse 
was  given  for  the  San  Francisco  weakness, 
and  none  was  deemed  necessary.  Causes  for 
the  decline  might  have  been  given,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  have  amounted  to 
much  more  than  the  reply  to  the  old  lady 
when  she  asked  her  busband  why  some  chil- 
dren were  born  deaf  and  was  told  "'Kase 
they  is."  With  all  the  fluctuating  of  values 
in  the  speculative  arena,  prices  for  actual 
wheat  did  not  vary  much,  milling  wheat 
ranging  from  $1.52%fgl.60  as  to  quality,  and 
fair  to  No.  1  shipping  from  $1.45@1.50  deliv- 
ered alongside.  There  is  nothing  now  to 
warrant  anticipating  any  particular  weakness 
in  the  actual  or  spot  market  during  the  next 
few  months,  although  decided  weakness 
might  be  brought  about  through  undue  selling 
pressure.  Prices  late  in  the  season  may  or 
may  not  be  relatively  as  good  as  at  present, 
as  the  values  then  will  be  goverened  greatly 
by  the  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
the  coming  winter.  There  was  a  decided  re- 
covery Tuesday  in  Eastern  centers,  followed 
by  strong  and  higher  markets  Wednesday 
both  in  Chicago  and  Liverpool.  While  the 
market  here  had  a  very  firm  tone,  spot  values 
could  not  be  said  to  be  quotably  higher. 

California  Milling  $1  52!4@1  57tf 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47H@1  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   145   @1  55 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40  @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.46%@1.50%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.46%@1.50. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.4934@ 
1.50% ;  May,  1898,  at  $1.50. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations  5s  5d®5s  5^d  7s  2Hd®7s  3'/2d 

Freight  rates                 25@27Ms  22tt@28Xs 

Local  market              $0.95@1.00  $1.47y,@1.52K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
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Choice  Barley  a  Specialty. 


ard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Barley. 

The  market  for  coast  birley  was  more  quiet 
and  presented  an  easier  tone  than  during  pre- 
vious week.  At  the  same  time  values  for  de- 
sirable lots  of  either  Chevalier,  Brewing  or 
Choice  feed  barley  were  not  quotably 
lower.  Choice  Chevalier  was  so  difficult 
to  obtain  in  anything  like  wholesale  quantity 
that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  quote  the 
same  in  satisfactory  manner.  Receipts  aud 
offerings  of  coast  barley  were  on  the  increase, 
and  as  most  of  this  has  to  go  for  feed  on  ac- 
count of  being  fog-stained,  the  market  for 
common  grades  tended  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  favor  of  buyers.  Sales  of  dark  and 
foul  coast  barley  were  reported  down  to  8'2%c. 
Market  for  options  of  No.  1  feed  barley  aver- 
aged about  the  same  as  for  week  preceding. 
Market  closed  rather  firm,  particularly  for 
desirable  shipping  grades. 


COBB    A  HESSEL/VIEYER, 
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Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   92V4®  97V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  @  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  02^@1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  00  @1  25 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  91@94%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  94@94%c. 
Oats. 

Arrivals  of  this  cereal  showed  an  increase, 
but  the  demand  continued  of  much  the  same 
slow  order  as  for  some  time  past.  Spot  sup- 
plies were  largely  of  qualities  under  choice, 
and  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  slow 
manner  in  which  buyers  took  hold.  Offerings 
of  fancy  White  oats  and  Surprise  in  note- 
worthy quantity  would  be  apt  to  attract 
buyers  and  result  in  some  active  trading. 
Quotations  for  the  last-named  varieties  are  at 
present  mainly  nominal. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125   @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10   @1  17V4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  my, 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  ®1  17i4 

Milling  1  12/jffll  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   95   @1  05 

Red   97H@1  15 

Corn- 
Nearly  all  the  corn  on  market  at  this  date 
is  imported  from  the  East  and  is  sold  prior  ar- 
rival. There  is  little  other  than  the  asking 
figures  of  jobbers  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions. To  effect  free  transfers  from  first 
hands,  lower  rates  than  below  quoted  might 
have  to  be  accepted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @  1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  35   @1  40 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

The  market  is  rather  firm,  due  more  to  lim- 
ited offerings  and  absence  of  selling  pressure 
than  to  any  active  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  07^@1  \2</t 

Buckwheat, 
Buyers  for  this  cereal  are  not  numerous  at 
present  and  market  is  lacking  in  strength. 

Good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

Silverskin  1  25   ®1  30 

Beans- 
Only  a  moderate  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted  in  this  line  in  San  Francisco 
since  last  review,  the  advanced  prices  lately 
asked  by  holders  operating  against  buyers  j 
taking  hold  in  extensive  fashion.  To  offset 
the  quiet,  state  of  affairs  here  some  attempts 
at  tolerably  large  purchases  are  reported  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  Ventura  section,  princi- 
pally of  Limas.  One  dealer  is  said  to  have  bid 
$1. 60  for  40,000  sacks,  and  thought  he  had  se- 
cured the  beans,  but  the  bid  was  rejected  and 
$1.75  net  to  growers  demanded  for  the  quan- 
tity named. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  too  tes   1  25  ®l  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   I  20  @1  35 

Lady  Washington   1  20   @1  35 

Butter,  small   1  15   @1  25 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  25   @1  40 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  50   @3  00 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   1  75   @1  85 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @1  90 

Horse  Beans   75  ®  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  25  @2  50 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  <S>2  25 


The  following  report  of  the  bean  market  on 
the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  from  New 
York  by  mail,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-th 
bushel : 

Marrow  have  had  a  fail  export  demand,  and, 
with  considerable  jobbing  trade,  market  has  ruled 
firm  and  higher.  Early  in  the  week  choice  in  large 
barrels  were  held  at  il.35,  an  advance  of  5c  over 
closing  rates  of  last  wek,  and  as  the  week  ad- 
vanced that  figure  became  well  established,  with 
tone  still  firm  at  the  close,  though  trading  a  litt'e 
quiet.  Medium  and  Pea  have  been  very  scarce 
and  have  advanced  considerably:  sales  of  Medium 
have  reached  $1  05  toward  the  ciose,  though  if  1.00  is 
still  about  all  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
that  figure  is  generally  ask^d  for  Pea.  Red  Kid- 
ney have  worked  up  to  $1.82(4®  1.85  for  choice,  with 
market  firm  at  the  close.  Not  much  doing  in  White 
Kianey  but  prices  nightly  higher  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  market.  Yellow  Eye  quiet  and 
unchanged.  California  Lima  held  with  a  little 
more  confidence  at  unchanged  prices;  quotable  at 
$1  20O1.25.  California  Lady  Washington  have  ad- 
vanced 5(ffil0c  and  close  firm  at  95c@$l  00,  with 
some  holders  asking  considerably  more  than 
quoted  Green  Peas  have  m»t  a  moderate  nutlet 
at  steady  prices. 

Dried  Peas. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  Dried  Peas  of 
any  sort,  and  nothing  to  warrant  altering 
quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  60  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25  ®  — 

Hops. 

Shippers  and  locil  dealers  are  taking  more 
interest  in  offerings  to  arrive  than  they  have 
done  for  some  time  past.  While  the  crop  will 
be  of  generally  good  quality  on  this  coast  and 
aggregate  larger  than  last  year,  the  yield  in 
some  portions  of  the  East  and  in  Europe,  more 
particularly  in  Germany,  promises  to  be 
rather  light  and  not  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  quality.  Indications  now  appear  favorable 
for  good  to  choice  new  commanding  10r§)12%c. 
Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  ®10 

Late  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  give 

the  following  resume  of  the  hop  market: 

There  is  very  little  if  anything  new  in  the  gen- 
eral situation  of  the  hop  market.  From  this  State 
a  steady  buying  is  reported  of  1896  hops  by  country 
dealers  at  5®6c.  Crop  advices  are  still  somewhat 
conflicting,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more  favor- 
able, though  the  effects  of  the  late  steady  down- 
pour of  rain  on  the  vines  is  somewhat  uncertain 
From  the  Pacific  coast  the  crop  is  reported  as 
looking  well.  Growers  there  continue  very  strong 
in  their  views  and  asking  prices  for  contracts  that 
buyers  refuse  to  consider.  Germany  advises  an 
improvement  in  the  outlook,  but  reports  from  the 
English  crop  are  very  irregular.  Some  mail  ad- 
vices claim  the  vines  progressing  nicely  with  ver 
min  diminishing  and  outlook  more  favorable, 
while  other  reports  haye  been  received  of  an  al- 
most opposite  tenor.  The  market  here  continues 
quiet.  An  occasional  inquiry  is  reported,  more 
particularly  for  1896  Pacifies.  Prices  are  held 
firmly  for  highest  grades  nnd  with  confidence,  but 
in  absence  of  important  business  they  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

Wool. 

There  is  not  much  activity  to  record  in  the 
local  wool  market,  and  prospects  are  not  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  any  great  amount 
of  trading  in  the  near  future.  Many  of  the 
leading  local  dealers  are  heavily  stocked 
through  previous  purchases,  in  which  they 
more  than  anticipated  the  effects  of  the  tariff, 
and  paid  higher  prices  than  have  since  been 
obtainable  from  manufacturers  or  Eastern 
handlers  of  wool.  Most  of  the  growers  who 
sold  early  in  the  season  did  not  lose  anything 
by  so  doing. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  California,  free  II  ©13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @U 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months.  .. .  8   m  il 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   9  ®12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6K@  7% 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  advanced  prices  lately  established  in 
this  market  caused  shipments  to  come  for- 
ward from  interior  points  a  little  too  fast  for 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  at  the  extreme 
figures  demanded.  The  market  the  current 
week  has  ruled  easier  for  Wheat  hay  and 
Mixed  Wheat  and  Oat,  arrivals  so  far  having 
been  mainly  of  these  descriptions.  Straw  was 
unchanged. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat..    9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting   6  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting   7  50®  8  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  H  bale   35®  50 

amis  tuffs. 

Bran  was  lower,  with  more  liberal  supplies, 
mainly  from  Oregon.    Middlings  were  with- 
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out  material  change.  Values  for  other  mill- 
stuffs  quoted  herewith  ruled  tolerably  steady. 

Bran,  ■  ton  14  50(315  50 

Middlings  18  00®22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  21  00®  2 1  50 

Cornmeal  25  50®26  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@26  00 

Seeds. 

Yellow  Mustard  is  not  offering  in  great 
quantity,  nor  is  it  obtainable  at  any  lower 
figures  than  have  been  lately  current.  Mar- 
ket for  Brown  Mustard  is  likely  to  rule  some- 
what lower  than  last  season,  owing  to  reduced 
figures  prevailing  in  Eastern  and  foreign  cen- 
ters. Market  is  firmer,  however,  than  a 
ago.  Business  in  other  seeds  is  light,  values 
remaining  without  quotable  change. 

Pt>f  cii 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  60®  1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®24 

Rape  2M@2K 

Hemp   3>4®34 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  Magging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and  is  likely 
to  continue  so  for  the  next  few  months,  the 
season's  requirements  hiring  been  nearly 
satisfied.  Quotable  values  are  unaltered. 
Business  in  Fruit  Bags  and  Gunnies  is  within 
range  of  unchanged  quotations.  Wool  Sacks 
and  Bean  Bags  are  higher. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July   —  ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags.  22x36,  spot   5   (i  5^ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   44®  4?i 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton  54®  6V& 

Hides.  I'elts  and  Tallow. 

An  advance  is  noted  in  the  Hide  mar- 
ket. Pelts  commanded  much  the  same  figures 
as  last  quoted.  Tallow  of  good  quality  did 
not  lack  for  custom  at  prices  below  noted. 
Tallow  was  in  moderate  request,  selling  at 
former  range  of  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  @  9      —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  .  84(5 —      74m  — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          74®—      6M@ — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  84(5  —  74@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7(4(5—  64®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   74®—  64®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7(4®—  64®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   9  @-      8  @— 

Dry  Hides  14   @—     11  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.    —  @11    —  @9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  ®1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @26 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  <iS20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @— 

Tallow,  good  quality  24®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  24 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

There  is  some  purchasing  of  Extracted 
honey  on  foreign  account,  and  a  little  doing  in 
Comb  honey,  latter  being  bought  mainly  for 
local  use.  Only  at  comparatively  low  figures 
will  foreign  buyers  operate.  There  are  toler- 
ably large  quantities  now  here,  mostly  Ex- 
tracted, and  reduced  prices  on  the  same  may 
have  to  be  accepted  before  a  clean-up  is  ef- 
fected. 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   7  ®  9 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  4(4<a  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   2X@— 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  continue  of  light  volume,  and  val- 
ues show  decided  steadiness. 

Fair  to  choice,  1*  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Market  for  Beef  of  desirable  quality  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  seller,  there  being  no 
excessive  offerings  of  this  sort.  Mutton  sold 
at  slightly  higher  range  of  prices  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Hog  market  was  barely  steady 
for  small  and  medium,  but  was  firm  for  large. 
Lamb  and  Veal  continued  in  light  supply  and 
was  salable  to  advantage. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   44®  5 


Mutton— ewes,  54@6c;  wethers   6   ffi  64 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3&@— 

Hogs,  small   3  (Si- 
Hogs,  large  hard   3X®  3?b 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   44®  4zi 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7   ®  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   7   @  74 

Poultry. 

Large  and  fat  young  stock  was  in  good  re- 
quest and  brought  very  fair  figures.  For  some 

|  yonng  Roosters  in  prime  condition  and  with- 
out sign  of  spur  as  high  as  ♦?  was  realized. 

;  This  figure,  however,  was  not  quotable.  Val- 
ues for  ordinary  qualities  of  all  varieties  of 
poultry  remained  about  as  low  as  last  quoted. 
Three  carloads  of  Eastern  were  received, 
mostly  Chickens,  and  including  some  young 
stock.  Much  of  the  Eastern  was  in  only  fair 
condition. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12®  13 

;  Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  50@4  00 

'  Roosters,  old  3  75@4  00 

I  Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00@5  50 

•  Fryers  3  25@3  50 

Broilers,  large  2  75@3  00 

1  Broilers,  small  1  50@2  25 

;  Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  2  50(84  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75(0)3  00 

:  Geese,  ft  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00®1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®  — 

j  Pigeons,  Young  1  00<&1  25 

Batter. 

|  Stocks  of  fresh  butter  have  been  very  light 
most  of  the  week,  especially  of  choice  to  fancy 
qnalities,  and  market  for  latter  sort  was 
higher.  The  advanced  prices  demanded  caused 
considerable  trade  to  be  diverted  to  packed 
descriptions.  Desirable  grades  of  packed, 
both  creamery  and  dairy,  are  being  very 
steadily  held.  Some  Eastern  butter  is  arriv- 
ing, mostly  cheap  ladle  packed. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  23  fa- 
Creamery  firsts  21  (322 

Creamery  seconds    20  (321 

Dairy  select  20  (321 

Dairy  seconds  15  (al7 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12  @18 

Creamery  in  tubs  17(4,319 

Pickled  roll  17  (318 

Dairy  in  tubs  17  (319 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  (315 

Cheese. 

The  market  gives  some  evidence  of  a  little 
better  tone,  but  no  material  appreciation  in 
values  is  observable.  Prices  for  cheese  are 
certainly  below  the  parity  of  values  now  cur- 
rent on  butter.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  will  be  some  quotable  improvement  in 
prices  for  cheese  in  the  near  future. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new   74®  84 

California,  good  to  choice   7   ®  74 

California,  fair  to  good   64®  7 

California  Cheddar   9(4(5  10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   7(4(3  9 

Eggs- 
Supplies  of  strictly  fresh  and  in  every 
way  desirable  eggs  were  not  large.  Market 
for  above  sort  was  firm  and  quotably  higher, 
with  prospects  of  further  improvement  in 
values  at  an  early  day.  Common  and  defec- 
tive qualities  continued  plentiful  and  ruled 
about  as  low  as  previously  quoted.  Eastern 
eggs  were  in  moderate  receipt.  Some  of  the 
latter  of  very  fair  quality  were  offered  at 
13c. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh  . 21  (3— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .17  (320 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  (316 

California,  common  to  fair  store  12  ®124 

Oregon,  prime  13  (3— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  13  (317 

Duck  eggs  15  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  good  request,  with  liberal 
orders  on  the  market  for  Australia.  Some 
shipments  were  also  made  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. Prices  were  well  sustained.  Tomatoes 
were  plentiful  and  market  weak.  Corn 
brought  tolerably  steady  rates.  Cucumbers 
and  Gherkins  were  in  sufficiently  liberal  sup- 
ply to  give  buyers  the  advantage.  Values  for 
other  vegetables  in  season  showed  no  marked 
changes. 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   24®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   3(3  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  ft  8>   — ®  _ 

Beans,  Wax,  f>  lb   2(4(3  3)4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50(3  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   75(3  1  25 

Corn,  Alameda,  ft  crate   1  00(3  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   25(3  50 

Garlic,  *  lb   li^a  ljj 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  1?  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — (3  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   30®  40 

Onions,  Red,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   90®  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   2®  24 


Peas,  Green,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Pepper,  Hell,  ft  box   40(3  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  tax   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  I,  *  100  lbs   I  00®  1  50 

Pickles,  No.  2,  fUOO  lbs   65(51  80 

Rhubarb.  f*  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay.  ft  large  box   20®  35 

Tomatoes,  f>  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  *  large  box   40®  60 

Tomatoes.  Bay,  ~?  large  box   50®  75 

Potatoes. 

The  market  was  hardly  so  active  as  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  and  in  consequence 
presented  an  easier  tone.  Only  on  common 
qualities,  however,  were  buyers  able  to  oper- 
ate to  materially  better  advantage  than  pre- 
viously. There  was  no  disposition  to  crowd 
choice  stock  to  sale  at  reduced  figures. 
Sweets  were  in  fair  receipt  and  lower. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   40@  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   80@1  15 

Burbanks,  River   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweet,  ft  cental  l  00®1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


We  arc  in  the  market  for  A  prlcots,  Peaches  and  Prunes.  Have  also  a  pood  mar- 
ket for  Egern.  But  ter  and  Cheese.  Such  shipments  as  you  send  to  us  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention.   We  are  dolnir  a  rushing  Alaska  trade.    It  will  pay 

you  to  get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Pickles— ii-pallon  kegs;  well  hooped:  plain  or  mixed:  per  keg  If?  .liO 

Kice— Strictly  genuine  No  1  Island:  per  100- n.  sack   4. (in 

Whole  grain  Japan  Rice,  per  100- It.  sack   4.(iO 

Salt— 50  lbs  Dairy  Salt  in  clean,  white  cotton  sacks:  per  sack  


DRIED 
FRUIT. 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  movement  outward  of  fresh  fruit  con- 
tinues on  a  large  scale,  and  fair  prices  in  the 
main  are  reported  as  being  realized.  During 
three  days  of  the  past  week  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association  sent 
eastward  a  total  of  197  carloads,  as  against 
155  carloads  for  the  corresponding  time  in 
1890,  showing  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent. 
Pears,  peaches  and  plums  now  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments.  Chicago  and  New 
York  are  by  far  the  largest  receivers,  these 
two  cities  getting  about  50  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire amount  forwarded.  The  local  market  has 
been  devoid  of  any  great  activity  or  excite- 
ment since  last  issue.  Prices  have  not 
fluctuated  materially,  but  the  general  trend 
has  been  favorable  to  buyers.  Canners  have 
been  working  mostly  on  contracted  fruit,  and 
close,  accurate  quotations  for  apricots,  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  in  bulk  have  been  conse- 
quently rather  difficult  to  name.  Apricots  are 
nearly  out,  and  are  hardly  quotable,  either 
by  the  ton  or  box.  For  some  late  arrivals  in 
fine  order,  such  as  select  Morrparks,  tolerably 
stiff  figures  were  realized.  Market  for 
peaches  was  moderately  firm  on  canning  ac- 
count, particularly  for  choice  Clings.  Plums 
had  to  be  large  in  size  and  decidedly  superior 
in  quality  to  sell  to  advantage  in  a  wholesale 
way.  Green  Gages  in  bulk  were  almost 
wholly  neglected,  and  the  canning  demand 
for  Washingtons  was  very  limited.  Apples 
were  not  on  market  in  heavy  quantity,  but 
with  other  fruit  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
most  of  the  apples  of  rather  ordinary  quality, 
the  demand  was  slow  and  prices  averaged 
low.  Prospects  are  that  later  in  the  season 
choice  apples  will  meet  with  a  tolerably  good 
market.  Grapes  are  not  arriving  in  heavy 
quantity,  but  receipts  are  on  the  increase  and 
the  quality  is  improving.  Desirable  qualities 
did  not  lack  for  custom  at  full  figures  prevail- 
ing. Watermelons,  cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg 
melons  continue  in  good  supply,  and  cheap, 
with  some  increase  observable  in  the  demand. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  showed  decreased  stock 
but  values  did  not  improve  appreciably. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tb  box   35®  50 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan  50-tb  box   — ®  — 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ft  50-lb  box   35®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box   25®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   8  00(315  00 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  ft  box   35®  50 

Oahapples,  ft  box   15®  30 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   25®  40 

Figs,  White.  2-layer  box     35®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  f»  crate   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  ft  box   20®  35 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ft  crace   50®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   100®  — 

Nectarines,  White,  ft  box   30®  40 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   40®  60 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ft  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box   25®  40 

Peaches,  clingstone,  ft  ton   .20  00®27  50 

Peaches,  freestone,  ft  ton    10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  box    30®  60 

Pears,  Green,  f  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  ton  10  00®17  00 

Plums,  large,  ft  crate    15®  30 

Plums,  Egg.  f*  ton   5  00®  10  50 

Plums,  Washington,  ft  ton   — ®  — 

Prunes,  ¥  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   1  50®  2  50 

Currants,  V  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  V  lb   6®  8 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  lb    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ftlh. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  ft  100   5  00®  12  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Nutmegs,  ft  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  local  market  for  cured  fruits  has 
changed  in  some  respects  since  last  review, 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  as  regarded  from  the 
producers'  standpoint,  is  in  more  encouraging 
condition  than  a  week  ago.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Apricots,  fully  as  good  if  not  bet- 


ter prices  were  obtainable  than  were  current 
previous  week.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  Apricot 
market,  but  no  decline  for  desirable  goods. 
Holders  as  a  rule  are  displaying  no  anxiety 
about  realizing.  Extra  fancy  Moorparks  are 
held  at  lOfVJllc,  fancy  at  sy,r<69c,  choice  at  7(§l 
Sc,  Blenheims  <i'.;(a:6%c,  choice  Royals  6c, 
standards  5'/4@5VsC.  Some  southern  stand- 
ards have  been  sold  about  a  cent  under  the 
figures  above  quoted,  but  the  quality  was 
very  ordinary.  While  Apricots  have  been 
temporarily  relegated  to  the  background, 
Peaches  have  been  rushed  to  the  fore,  both 
in  point  of  firmness  and  inquiry.  There  has 
been  an  active  demand  for  this  fruit,  with 
market  strong  at  5%c  for  choice  at  interior 
points.  It  looks  as  though  the  market  had 
been  heavily  shorted  and  that  the  short  sell- 
ers were  anxious  to  cover.  Those  who  have 
sold  short  have  been  out  of  lu„-k  thus  far  this 
season,  having  boon  caught  first  on  early  de- 
liveries of  Apricots,  and  now  being  on  the 
anxious  seat  in  regard  to  Peaches.  The  out- 
come of  the  shorts  on  Prunes  and  Haisins  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  with  their  prospects  by 
no  means  bright.  Prunes  of  new  crop  are  in 
active  request  at  3J-£@3^c  for  the  four  sizes, 
Santa  Claras  and  Northerns,  but  there  are 
not  many  at  present  obtainable  at  these  fig- 
ures. Small  transfers  of  Nectarines  have 
been  made  at  4  '4c  for  choice  White  and  5c  for 
fancy.  Apples  of  1806  crop  are  ruling  firm  at 
5%@6c  for  choice  evaporated  in  boxes,  with 
few  now  in  stock.  Prospects  are  that  Apples 
will  fare  much  better  early  in  the  season  than 
they  did  a  year  ago.  In  Pears  nothing  of  con- 
sequence has  yet  been  done  in  this  season's 
proiuct  and  only  nominal  quotations  can  be 
given.  Shipments  of  fruit  for  the  week  in- 
clude small  quantities  to  Germany  and  Nor- 
way per  Panama  steamer. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  tb   5   ®  5(4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  ®  6(4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   54®  6 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4   ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5^®  5% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   55£®  6« 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  @ — 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  & — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @— 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3'>@  3H 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   24®  23W 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  ®  44 

Apples,  sliced   24®  3 

Apples,  quartered   —  @ — 

Figs,  Black   24®  3 

Figs,  White   —  @— 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  according 
to  recent  mail  advices  : 

The  market  has  shown  no  material  change  this 
week.  Available  offerings  of  evaporated  apples 
continue  light  and  tone  is  very  firm,  owing  to  the 
strong  markets  prevailing  for  futures.  Prime 
wire-dried  have  sold  this  week  at  S^c  and  wood- 
dried  at  54c  promptly,  though  stock  has  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Not  much  inquiry  for 
choice  and  they  are  difficult  to  place  much  above 
prices  current  for  prime.  Fancy  fruit  Is  jobbing 
very  slowly  at  6c  or  a  fraction  higher  in  a  small 
way.  Stock  grading  below  prime  has  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  quotations  nominal.  Interior 
makers  still  have  very  firm  views  and  are  not  now 
offering  October  delivery  under  7c  with  some  ask- 
ing more.  Last  sales  reported  were  at  6®6«.  and 
in  instances  a\  and  even  64c  for  October  and  No- 
vember delivery,  though  speculators  generally 
want  the  goods  in  October.  Sun-dried  apples  have 
cleaned  up  pretty  well  and  market  is  quiet  and 
largely  nominal.  Chops  in  small  supply  and  held 
very  firmly.  Waste  has  improved  considerably 
under  a  little  more  inquiry  and  a  reduction  of 
holdings:  $2  is  now  generally  asked  with  J1.75  bid. 
Old  small  fruits  have  about  cleaned  out,  and,  with 
new  hardly  arriving  in  sufficient  quantity  to  es- 
tablish quotations,  figures  given  are  largely  nom 
inal.  It  is  thought  that  continued  wet  weather 
has  injured  the  raspberry  crop.  California  fruit 
quiet  but  steady  at  about  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb  7  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb...,  10  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal..  18416,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .. .  3  ®7 

RhUIiih. 

Spot  stocks  of  old  Raisins  are  not  meeting 
with  any  noteworthy  demand,  but  there  is 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  i£ 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


Butter! 


Good  Butter,  put 

upright,will 
fetch  a  good  price 
ifyousenditto 


HO/VIE  r"l  »l_  Y  CO., 

13  Front  Street,    -    -    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


August  14,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


in 


active  inquiry  for  new  for  forward  delivery, 
with  market  for  the  latter  firm  and  few  sell- 
ers. Eastern  buyers  name  4c,  3%e  and  3c  for 
4,  3  and  2-crown  respectively,  and  are  puzzled 
that  they  are  not  able  to  contract.  Packers 
are  in  a  poor  position  to  name  prices  on  con- 
tracts, and  few  of  them  care  to  take  chances. 
The  growers  appear  to  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, a  position  they  are  certainly  more  en- 
titled to  than  a  lot  of  speculative  operators. 
The  raisin  yield  bids  to  be  a  fair  average  as 
to  quantity,  but  the  percentage  of  high  grade 
stock  is  not  likely  to  prove  heavy. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-H>  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f»  tb  4   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  @  — 

Sultanas  4%@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3V4(a  — 

Dried  Grapes  r   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  not  offering  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  quote.  Lemon  market  was  not  par- 
ticularly firm,  but  choice  to  fancy  brought  in 
a  small  way  about  as  good  figures  as  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding.  Limes  were  in  in- 
creased stock,  and  market  presented  an  easier 
tone  but  was  not  quotably  lower. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  5U(d!  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50(d)  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75@  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  50(a)  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  almost  out  of  stock.  For  new 
to  arrive  6c  has  been  paid  growers  for  Lan- 
guedoc.  Some  Nonpareil  and  IXL  have  been 
contracted  for  at  S^(3'Jc.  In  Walnuts  there  is 
nothing  doing.  Peanuts  are  jobbing  at  old 
figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   Hysm  9yt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5   <§>  6 

California  Almonds,  standard    4^(3— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2%@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell    6Yt@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  iy% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  (ffilu 


To   Restore  Smoothbore  Cannon. 


Foreign  and  Eastern  Sales  of 
California  Fruit. 


New  York.  August  7.— Porter  Bros.'  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— $1  50(ff 3.25  for  half-crates; 
Malaga,  $1.85;  Muscats,  $1.15(ff  1.40;  Rose  de  Peru, 
$1.05  (g>  1.35;  Fontatneuleau  and  Malvoise,  90c. 
Plums— Wiekson,  $3.15;  Japan,  $1.45;  Columbia, 
$1.40;  Egg,.90c@$1.40;  Washington,  $1. 15;  Comedy, 
$1.05.  Pears— Bartletts,  $2  25  (a  2.70  per  box  and 
$1.20  per  half-box.  Peaches— Deckers,  $1.75(d>1.80; 
E.  Crawfords,  75c<fr$l.70:  Foster,  80c(a$1.55;  Sus- 
quehanna, $1.15(o)l.-15;  Strawberry,  $1.40;  Muir, 
$1.05;  Wheatland,  $1.05;  Orange  Clings,  $1.10@1. 15; 
Tuscan,  Klcft  $1.10;  Nectarines.  $1. 10(n<  1.65.  Prunes 
— Gros,  $1.50;  Tragedys,  $1.05(&1.30:  Hungarian, 
$1.05@120;  Silver,  $1.15;  German,  $1.10. 

London,  August  7.— Porter  Brothers  sold  Cali- 
fornia fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Plums — Golden, 
$2.28  per  half-crate;  Quackenbos,  $2.40;  Egg.  $1.68@ 
1.92;  Japan,  $1.56.  Nectarines,  $1.02.  Prunes— 
Tragedys,  $1.44. 

Chicago,  August  9.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay  (double  crates),  $3  55; 
Muscat,  $I.70(«  2.00,  average,  11.92;  single  crates, 
(l.i0@1.75,  average,  $1.22.  Plums— Bradshaw,  90c@ 
$1.15,  average,  $1.12;  Columbia,  $1.10@1. 20,  average 
$1.13;  Egg,  average,  $1  15;  Jefferson,  $1.05;  Wash- 
ington, $1.10.  Prunes— Gros,  $1  I5(B1.50.  Peaches- 
Crawford,  80c(a$l.l5,  average,  93c;  Yellow  Free, 
boxes,  75@95c,  average,  79c;  single  crates,  91c. 
Nine  cars  sold  to-day. 

London,  August  9.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
so  d  California  fruit  at  auction  as  follows:  Plums 
— Brad&haw,  $2.88;  Jefferson,  $2  40.  Prunes— Gros, 
$2.40;  German,  $2.16;  other  varieties  Plums  and 
Prunes,  $1.68@2.16. 

New  York,  August  9  —The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts,  $2.15(n  2  50,  average 
$2.31;  half  boxes  $1.15.  Plums— Columbia,  $1.40@ 
1.50,  average  $1.44;  Duane  (small)  75c@$l  35,  aver- 
age 96c;  Egg,  $1.15@t. 35,  average,  $1.28.  Prunes— 
Gros,  $1.40(al.45,  average  $1.44:  Italian,  average, 
$1.25.    Seven  cars  sold  to-day. 

Chicago,  August  10.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
gold  California  fruit  to-daj  ;  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.65 
(n  1.95;  Malaga,  80c("  $130,  average  11.25;  Fontain- 
bleau,  90c;  Rose  Peru,  95c.  Peaches — Crawford, 
75c(S  1.05;  Susquehanna,  8Uc(n$l.  Plums— Egg.  75c 
@$1.25.  Prunes— German,  $1  25;  Silver,  $1.25. 
Pears— Bartletts,  $1.85(&2.00;  Beurre  Hardy  (ven- 
tilated), $1.20.   Twelve  cars  sold  to-day 


California  Dried  Fruit  Sales  at 
New  York. 


New  York,  August  11.  —  Evaporated  Apples, 
prime  wire-tray,  5Mc  per  pound;  wooden-dried, 
prime,  5^c;  choice,  5%c;  fancy,  6@6j<c.  Prunes, 
3<5,7>4c,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots— Royal, 
8(a9c;  Moorpark,  12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled.  6(a i8c; 
peeled,  ll@14c. 


It  is  said  that  the  patterns  on  the 
finger  tips  are  not  only  unchangeable 
through  life,  but  the  chance  of  the  fin- 
ger prints  of  two  persons  being  alike  is 
less  than  one  chance  in  sixty-four  bil- 
lions. 

FOR    SALE  CHE/\F». 


Machine  for  Making  Slat  Fence. 
Good  opportunity.  CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS, 
330  Market  Street,  Corner  Battery,  San  Francisco. 


Colonel  William  H.  Bell  of  the  regu- 
lar army  has  invented  a  projectile 
which  promises  to  restore  to  usefulness 
$3,000,000  worth  of  old  smoothbore 
cannon  of  rebellion  times,  which  are 
lying  loose  around  the  United  States. 
The  old  round  shot  which  used  to  be 
fired  from  the  smoothbores  was  never 
effective,  as  there  was  great  loss  of 
power  by  the  escape  of  gases  around 
the  edges  of  the  ball,  and  after  it  left 
the  cannon  the  wind  banked  up  against 
its  sides  and  swerved  it  from  its  mark. 
Conical  projectiles  were  given  a  rapid 
twist  in  their  flight  by  being  fired 
from  the  rifled  gun,  but  the  operation 
was  expensive.  Such  are  the  great 
weapons  of  to-day,  which  have  the 
fault  that  the  balls  are  apt  to  tumble. 
Colonel  Bell's  invention,  it  is  claimed, 
secures  the  necessary  rotary  twist  in 
the  air  without  the  necessity  of  being 
fired  from  a  rifled  gun,  and  his  pro- 
jectile has  not  the  fault  of  tumbling. 
In  shape  it  is  an  ordinary  conical  shot. 
In  its  bore  is  a  hollow  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  slow- 
burning  powder.  A  plug  screws  into 
this  hollow,  holding  the  powder  se- 
curely within.  Around  the  edges  of 
this  plug  are  a  series  of  grooves  lead- 
ing into  the  powder  chamber,  and 
bored  at  an  angle  opposite  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  projectile  is  expected 
to  twist,  and  thus  bores  its  way 
through  the  air,  which  it  does  on  the 
same  principle  that  makes  the  Fourth 
of  July  pinwheel  revolve  when  it  is 
lighted. 

A  charge  of  quick-burning  powder  is 
dropped  into  the  smoothbore  cannon, 
aud  the  projectile  is  pushed  in  upon  it. 
The  fuse  is  attached  and  the  cannon 
fired.  The  quick  burning  powder  ex- 
pels the  projectile  and  lights  the  slow- 
burning  powder  through  the  grooves. 
This  begins  to  act  at  once,  accelerating 
the  speed  and  initiating  the  twist  even 
before  leaving  the  cannon.  The  speed 
is  said  to  actually  increase  while  the 
projectile  is  in  the  air,  and  until  the 
powder  is  burned  out  the  rotary  motion 
continues  to  accelerate  the  ball.  Colo- 
nel Bell  is  stationed  at  the  Presidio  at 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  there  that  he 
made  his  first  experiment  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  Other  tests  are  expected 
to  take  place  shortly,  and  if  results 
are  found  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory 
the  War  Department  will  be  asked  to 
take  official  notice  of  the  invention, 
and  make  tests  with  a  view  to  adopt- 
ing the  projectile  for  use  by  the  artil- 
lery of  the  regular  army. 


Liquefied  carbonic  acid  is  now  pro- 
duced so  cheaply  that  its  use  for  mo- 
tive power  for  such  purposes  as  driv- 
ing light  carriages  is  often  considered. 
A  difficulty  encountered  is  the  great 
absorption  of  heat,  and  consequently 
loss  of  efficiency  through  the  refrigera- 
tion of  the  engine,  as  the  liquid  ex- 
pands and  returns  to  the  gaseous  state. 
A  French  inventor,  M.  E.  Rassimier, 
seeks  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  passing 
the  carbonic  acid  through  capillary 
tubes  in  a  chamber  heated  to  120  de- 
grees (248  degrees  F.)  by  petroleum  or 
coal  briquettes,  the  heated  gas  being 
then  admitted  to  the  engine  cylinder, 
where  it  acts  upon  the  piston,  and  is 
then  led  into  a  chamber  or  jacket  sur- 
rounding the  liquefied  gas.  The  gase- 
ous acid  giving  up  the  necessary  heat 
to  change  the  liquid  acid  to  the  gaseous 
form  of  30  degrees  C,  a  pressure  of  75 
atmospheres  is  developed.  The  final 
exhaust  of  the  gas  takes  place  from  the 
jacket  or  chamber.  The  capillary 
heater  ensures  the  first  expansion  of 
the  gas,  while  the  addition  of  pressure 
through  the  heating  of  the  reservoir 
by  the  exhaust  gas  takes  place  only 
when  the  engine  is  working. 


At  the  conference  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  London  lately,  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  it  was 
strongly  brought  out  that  nickel  steel 
is  the  coming  material  for  shipbuilding, 
provided  its  cost  can  be  made  satisfac- 
tory. For  this,  it  was  said  that  new 
deposits  of  nickel  must  be  discovered 
and  the  cost  of  its  metallurgy  must  be 
reduced. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Hawaii  has  excluded  the  Chinese. 

— The  San  Francisco  revenue  office  reports 
collections  for  July  as  aggregating  $450,000. 

— The  Sierra,  Cal.,  Telegraph  Co.  has  incor- 
porated, to  build  along  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Railway  Co. 

— In  the  southern  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
Cal.,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  sufficient  oil 
to  justify  work  on  the  wells  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

— Negotiations  are  pending  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  salmon  can- 
ning industries  in  that  vicinity  on  behalf  of 
an  English  syndicate. 

— The  Mexican  Central  Railway  is  at 
present  receiving  but  4h'  cents  for  its  silver 
dollars,  which  is  the  lowest  price  received  for 
Mexican  dollars  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

— Russians  are  arranging  for  a  line  of  steam- 
ships between  San  Francisco  and  Vladivo- 
stok, the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Transsi- 
berian  Railway.  Fifteen  days  is  the  scheduled 
time. 

— The  Santa  Barbara  Oil  and  Mining  Com- 
pany's five  wells  produced  128  barrels  of  oil 
the  first  week  of  their  opening.  The  company 
has  machinery  to  handle  the  output  of  100 
wells. 

— Dodwell,  Carlill  &  Co.  of  Hongkong,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Tacoma  capitalists, 
have  organized  a  steamship  company  and  will 
compete  for  Alaskan  trade,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Tacoma. 

— Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Administration  to  recommend 
Government  Control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
when  Congress  assembles  next  December. 

— Two  new  wells  are  now  being  excavated 
at  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  Cal.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  wells  is  now  about  175  barrels 
a  day  and  the  shipping  is  over  a  carload  a  day. 
The  oil  goes  to  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and 
Portland.  The  gas  used  in  Fresno  is  manu- 
factured from  the  Coalinga  oil. 

—  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  mortgages  throughout  Califor- 
nia, in  Yolo  county  $838,275  worth  of  mort- 
gages were  cleared  from  the  books  of  the 
county.  San  Bernardino  county  swept  off 
mori  gages  to  the  amount  of  $450,000,  River- 
side county  to  the  value  of  $H00,000.  Other 
counties  make  similar  favorable  reports. 

—Because  of  a  call  for  animals  suitable  for 
use  in  Alaska  pack  trains,  horses  which  were 
selling  iu  Washington  for  $3  to  $6  are  now 
bringing  $10  to  $40.  Horses  are  being  shipped 
by  every  steamer.  The  Willamette  carried 
300  pack  animals  north.  By  August  15tb,  it  is 
calculated,  800  horses  will  have  arrived  at 
Dyea  and  Skagaway  for  use  in  packing  Klon- 
dyke  outfits  over  the  Chilkoot  and  Whites 
passes. 

—The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road is  going  to  extend  its  line  across  Colo- 
rado to  Utah  and  to  the  coast.  The  extension 
will  begin  at  Lyons,  the  terminus  of  the  Colo- 
rado branch  of  the  road,  and  run  through  Left 
Hand  canyon,  in  Boulder  county,  to  Ward; 
thence  across  the  range  to  Routt  county, 
tapping  the  Hahn's  peak  region,  and  across 
Colorado  to  Utah,  passing  to  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake. 

— Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  a 
report  from  a  firm  at  Lisburn,  Ireland,  on 
some  retting  and  scutching  experiments  con- 
ducted by  them  in  Ireland  with  a  ton  of  flax 
straw  grown  in  the  Puget  sound  region  of 
Washington  under  the  direction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  its  experiments  in 
1895.  These  experiments  developed  the  fact 
that  for  flax  culture  the  Puget  sound  region 
is  the  equal  in  climate  of  some  of  the  best 
flax  producing  regions  of  Europe.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  low  rate  of  seeding— one-half 
to  two  bushels  per  acre — and  to  the  fact  that 
fourteen  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  asserted  that  the  experiment 
proves  that  farmers  in  this  country  can  grow 
seed  and  fiber  in  the  same  plant. 

— Nothing  can  be  done  more  than  has  al- 
ready been  done  toward  marking  the  boundary 
line  between  Alaska  and  the  British  posses- 
sions along  the  141st  meridian  until  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  upon  the  boundary  treaty  now 
before  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the 
location  of  the  line  along  this  meridian,  as  the 
people  in  the  locality  know  where  it  is.  The 
work  of  demarcation  will  be  superintended  by 
General  Duffield,  in  charge  of  the  Geodetic 
Survey,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  can  eas- 
ily be  constructed  from  Taku  inlet  to  the 
Klondyke  gold  fields,  and  believes  the  enter- 
prise is  well  worth  the  undertaking. 

—The  following  shows  the  taxable  valua- 
tion of  all  the  railroads  operating  in  Califor- 
nia, as  fixed  this  week  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  : 

California  &  Pacific  *  2,000.000 

Central  Pacific   13,000,000 

Northern  California   275,000 

Northern  Railway   3,100,000 

South  Pacific  Coast   1,105,840 

Southern  California  Motor   60,000 

San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific   1,935,000 

Southern  California   2,950,000 

Southern  Pacific  Company   14,664,580 

California  &  Nevada   92,000 

Carson  &  Colorado   230,000 

Nevada,  California  &  Oregon   110,000 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge   100,000 

North  Pacific  Coast   650,000 

Pacific  Coast   304,400 

Pajaro  Valley   150,000 

San  Francisco  &  San  Mateo  Electric   75,000 

Gualala  River   40,000 

Sierra  Valley   53,725 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company   90,000 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  (over  A  & 

P.  Railway)  .'  ....  31,140 

Atlantic  &  Pacific   1,450,000 

Alameda  &  San  Joaquin   143,520 

San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquir  V  alley  876,540 

Total  assessments  $43,486,445 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  27,  1897. 

586,959.— Bed  Lounge— L.  G.  Beloud,  S.  F. 
587,115.— Mail-Bag  Catcher— M.  S.  Cody,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

587,281. -Game— R.  S.  &  F.  B.  Crooks,  S  F. 
587,189.— Hook  and  Eye — I.  P.   Doolittle,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

587,034.— Clamp— G.  M.  Dougall,  Prescott,  A.  T. 

587,192.— Eyeglass  Holder  and  Cord— W.  D. 
Fennimore,  S.  F. 

587,193  —Mustache  Shaper— P.  S.  Ferdy,  S.  F. 

.WT.2HV— Starting  Gate— B.  E.  Harris,  S.  F. 

587,260. — Circuit  Closer — S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 

587,210.— Sidewalk  Hatchway  —  P.  H.  Jack- 
son, S  F. 

587.058.— Rubber  Dam  Clamp— S.  E.  Knowles,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

587.130.— Match  Splint  Machine— M    S.  Leve, 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 
587,157.— Bushing  and  Faucet— M.  S.  Norton,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plal  i  and  Certified  Copies  of  U  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &.  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  arid  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  In  t  he  shortest  possible  time. 


The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the 
magnetic  and  electric  properties  of 
iron  as  investigated  by  D.  K.  Morris 
relates  to  the  measurement  of  the  mag- 
netic permeability,  hysteresis,  and 
electrical  resistance  of  iron,  simulta- 
neously, at  different  temperatures. 
The  specimens  are  formed  into  annular 
rings,  made  from  iron  strip.  The  strip 
is  first  lapped  round  with  asbestos  pa- 
per and  mica,  and  then  wound  upon  it- 
self to  the  required  thickness.  A  plati- 
num wire  is  included  in  the  mica  lap- 
pings, for  thermometrical  purposes. 
Upon  each  annular  ring  are  the  follow- 
ing windings:  (1)  A  primary  magnetiz- 
ing coil;  (2)  a  secondary  coil  connected 
to  a  ballastic  galvanometer;  (3)  an 
electrical  heating  coil.  Further,  the 
iron  strip  is  itself  connected  to  a 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  for  resistance 
measurements.  The  coil  can  be  heated 
to  1050°  Cent.  At  the  higher  tem- 
peratures the  surrounding  air  has  to 
be  freed  from  oxygen;  this  is  done  by 
enclosing  the  coil  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
and  exhausting  with  an  air-pump. 
When  most  of  the  air  has  thus  been  re- 
moved the  residual  oxygen  is  absorbed 
by  an  electrically  heated  iron  wire. 
Curves  are  drawn  representing  the 
achnges  of  permeability  at  the  differ- 
ent temperatures;  and  at  the  same 
temperatures  the  corresponding  hy- 
steresis loops  are  plotted.  The  hyster- 
esis diminishes  with  temperature;  it 
nearly  vanishes  at  about  764°  Cent. 


J.  W.  Haley  of  Milford,  Me.,  has  in- 
vented a  self-lubricating  bearing  that 
it  is  thought  will  prove  useful.  It  con- 
sists of  a  compound  of  metal  and 
graphite  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
the  graphite  in  solution,  which  is  said 
to  have  never  been  accomplished  be- 
fore. All  the  metals  used  will  fuse  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  will 
vitrify  glass,  which  requires  4000  de- 
grees Fahr.  These  metals  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  while  in  a  powdered  form, 
and  combine  before  the  glass  becomes 
liquid.  They  are  then  pressed  into  the 
journal,  and  make  a  hard  and  self-lubri- 
cating bearing,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  melted  out  by  any  friction  that  could 
occur,  as  it  will  stand  a  red  heat. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      ...      §an  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc..  are  practical  In 
every  detail,  as  Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

Bur  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

#1  1\  j^K  wflY  to  get  a  low  wagon.   Any  size 
I  1  wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 
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(California's  44th  Annual  State  FaJr 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


rVA/O  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL,  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ccntable  opportunitv  to  meet. 

'  THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stoi-k  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chaDce  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

Till-:  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth 
ods  in  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


I  'eadl^  Ore^er^tn  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  In  this  growing  industry 
SJirS!  Kl<  '  OWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

GRAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
reposition  K»nd  J 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amusement  and  usuallv  at- 
I  tracts  a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

I  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
neutral  ground  and  profit  by  advertising  in  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  in 
vast  numbers  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
n  all  their  lines. 


Company  on  an  their  lines 

Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information 


Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. THE  anderson  process  of  treating  prunes. 


HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.  Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE    PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

S-  IP-  Taylor's  Sons, 


-ORIGINAL  MAMFAt'Tl  HERS  OF 


«  FRUIT*  PAPER> 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANS0ME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy.  111. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Tins  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospeciive  purchasers  in* 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first-1 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  lup. 
ported  with  a  hardwooit  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1 890-1895     (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  liRADKK  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  beeu  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.   Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


FACTORY,  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA. 


Le  Quesne  Fruit  Grader. 


Patent  for  Improvement, 
June  8, 1897. 


♦  ♦♦♦SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE   CIRCULAR.  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

so!iM5LS^      C.  ANDERSON, 


455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  ST.. 


'.  O.  UOX  SCO, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 

STORE    YOUR    GR/\IIN  /\T 

(j  range/S'  Warehouse, 

Port  costa. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  'BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY  -  SEVENTH    YE  IK. 

Office,  830  Market  Street. 

Rice  Growing  in  Japan. 


We  give  on  this  page  the  last  of  our  series  of  views 
of  agriculture  in  other  lands  than  ours.  We  have 
followed  the  plow  primeval  from  Egypt  eastward 
through  Arabia  and  India  to  the  very  sunrise  of  Asia 
on  the  islands  of  Japan.  In  all  these  lands  of  the 
yesterday  we  have  found  most  picturesque  but  most 
ineffective  implements  and  practice,  and  we  have 
had  intimation  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
improved  American  implements  will  supplant  the 


the  spread  of  the  water  to  the  times  when  the  plant 
actually  needs  it,  but  there  is  certainly  a  more  ra- 
tional way  to  grow  the  crop;  and  where  human  time 
and  comfort  are  worth  anything,  other  methods  are 
employed. 

And  yet  Japan  has  a  wonderful  record  in  rice 
growing.  About  6,500,000  acres  of  land  and  water 
has  been  used  for  the  rice  crop,  of  which  a  valuation 
of  $202,521,750  is  computed  on  a  basis  of  a  total 
product  of  180,000,000  bushels — the  average  product 
being  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre.    Four  or  five 


besides  for  local  taxes,  or  about  3  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  his  land.  He  practices  the  most  intensive 
culture;  grows  his  rice  seedlings  and  transplants 
them  by  hand;  he  makes  the  utmost  use  of  every 
particle  of  fertilizing  material  and  every  inch  of 
land,  and  he  lives  within  his  income.  There  are  cer- 
tain most  excellent  economic  principles  involved  in 
his  operations,  and  yet  his  life  is  hardly  human.  He 
is  ground  down  into  the  mud  in  which  much  of  his 
daylight  hours  are  passed. 

Contemplation  of   the   agriculture    of  barbaric 


rude  appliances  which  have  ruled  in  Asia  since  the 
birthday  of  the  race.  Of  course  there  are  local 
conditions  and  needs  which  require  inventions  of 
special  character  and  local  fitness  must  be  the  final 
test  of  every  tool.  We  do  not  say  then  that  our 
improved  tools  will  suit  all  purposes,  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  agriculture  all  over  the  world  depends  upon 
the  employment  of  the  same  progressive  spirit,  the 
same  understanding  of  materials  and  high  inventive 
skill  which  rule  in  the  agriculture  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations. 

We  take  leave  then  of  old  agricultural  arts  with 
a  view  of  Japanese  rice  culture.  We  see  the  last  of 
the  black  water  oxen  and  the  bare-legged  plowmen. 
English-speaking  people  do  not  grow  rice  in  the  Asi- 
atic fashion,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  paddle 
around  in  a  mud-hole  as  this  man  is  doing.  Possibly 
it  is  necessary  there  where  the  population  is  so 
dense  that  the  river  beds  must  be  made  to  yield 
produce;  possibly  it  is  not  practicable  to  regulate 


acres  of  lowland  rice  fields  form  quite  a  respectable 
holding  for  one  person.  This  with  another  acre  or 
so  of  upland,  where  vegetables  are  raised,  and  a 
little  bluff  land  for  timber,  fuel,  and  grass  to  feed 
the  pack  horse,  supports  his  family,  pays  for  hired 
help  and  gives  a  little  surplus  at  the  annual  settling 
day. 

The  homes  of  the  rice,  silk  and  tea  farmers  are 
the  best  of  all  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Japan. 
The  houses  are  often  as  large  as  30x40  feet,  univer- 
sally one  story,  thatched  roof,  strongly  built,  with 
veranda  in  front,  and  five  or  six  rooms,  one  being 
kept  as  a  spare  or  reception  room.  A  visitor  says 
that  if  the  houses  were  built  with  a  view  to  light 
and  warmth  they  would  compare  in  comfort  with 
'  the  average  New  England  farm  house. 

How  is  the  Japanese  able  to  maintain  such  an  es- 
tablishment on  such  a  small  piece  of  land  and  water? 
It  is  by  "  keeping  everlastingly  at  it."  He  pays  the 
Government  $5  per  acre  taxes  and  50  cents  per  acre 


i  nations  is  depressing.  It  is  well,  however,  that  one 
j  half  of  the  world  should  know  how  the  other  half 
!  lives.  It  may  make  people  more  contented  to  mark 
S  the  superiority  of  their  own  environment,  and  it  may 
!  also  reconcile  them  the  more  to  the  self  denial  and 
!  plodding  from  which  even  the  highest  civilization 
gives  no  emancipation. 


The  attendance  at  the  State  University  is  smaller 
this  year.  Jt  is  surmised  that  many  students  entered 
|  college  last  year  because  there  was  no  available  busi- 
j  ness  opening  for  them,  but  that  many  young  men 
•  have  gone  into  business  this  year,  as  times  are  bet- 
I  ter,  instead  of  enrolling  at  the  University. 


Two  agents  of  the  Russian  Government  have  been 
looking  over  California  farming.    They  are  C.  G. 
j  Schindler,  an  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
!  culture  at  St.   Petersbux-g,  and   S.  Gardeniue,  a 
j  wealthy  rancher  of  the  empire. 
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TWO    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

AdverlUitvQ  rale*  made  known  on  application. 


Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  suoject  to  the  RrnAL 
Pkkis,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 

Our  latent  forme  go  to  pre**  Wednesday  evening. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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the  present  situation,  would  offer  advice  to  sell  or 
not  tc  sell,  would  have  a  world  of  hardihood,  for  no- 
body knows  what  the  future  may  bring.  The  matter 
has  gotten  beyoud  the  original  expectations  of  any- 
body, and  whether  the  market  will  advance  still 
further  or  recede  is  a  matter  outside  the  range  of 
ordinary  calculation. 

In  the  dried  fruit  market  there  is  also  a  very  firm 
tone,  though  not  all  sorts  of  fruit  are  sharing  equally 
in  the  improvement.  Peaches  are  just  now  in  imme- 
diate demand,  and  whereas  ten  days  ago  choice 
peaches  were  slow  sale  at  5(</  51  cents  in  San  Frau- 
cisco,  at  this  writing  6i  cents  is  being  readily  se- 
cured in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine certainly  the  motive  of  this  advance. 
We  hear  it  declared  that  it  is  due  to  the 
necessities  of  dealers  in  filling  short  sales  : 
but  this,  we  judge  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
is  at  least  not  wholly  true.  One  indication,  in  line 
with  this  suggestion,  is  the  firmness  of  prunes  even 

j  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  new  crop  goods  in 
the  market.  In  the  absence  of  notable  transactions 
it  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  prune  market,  but 
all  indications  are  on  the  bull  side,  and  holders  are 
growing  firmer  in  the  faith  of  prices  better  than 
3(o),3Jc  now  offered  by  Eastern  buyers.  Raisins, 
too,  are  sharing  in  the  firmer  feeling  ;  and  the  only 
fruit  for  which  the  inquiry  is  not  better  is  apricots. 
There  are,  however,  special  reasons  for  this.  As 
explained  last  week  in  these  columns,  the  apricot  is 
a  poor  keeper  in  the  Hast  during  the  season  of  hot 
weather,  and  buyers  always  prefer  to  stand  off  till 
September  or  October,  when  there  is  more  pressing 
demand  from  consumers,  and  when  there  is  less  risk 

•  in  transit  and  in  storage. 


BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

(New  this  issue.) 

Windmill— Woodin  &  Little  

Home  Repairing  Outfit  — Hooker  &  Co  

,V  ,v  P.  PJastic  Slate— Pacific  Retining  &  Rooting  Co 
Almond  Hullers— A.  O.  Rix,  Irvingtou,  Cal  
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  has  favored  the  progress  of  the  crop- 
gathering  and  has  fairly  answered  expectations. 
The  central  and  upper  coast  regions  have  had  some- 
what lower  temperatures  and  sifted  sunlight,  but 
lower  and  interior  valleys  have  had  adequate  heat 
and  clear  sunshine.  Mid-season  fruits  are  now  keep- 
ing growers  very  busy  and  the  better  outlook  gives 
greater  zest  to  effort.  Arrangements  for  full  areas 
of  wheat  and  barley  are  proceeding  in  the  grain  dis- 
tricts, and  there  promises  to  be  the  widest  sort  of 
activity  as  soon  as  the  rains  fit  the  soil  for  working. 
Those  who  put  in  grain  this  year  in  the  place  of 
beans  made  a  greater  strike  than  they  expected,  and 
the  lower  coast  may  be  counted  upon  the  coming 
year  for  something  like  an  old-fashioned  grain 
surplus. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  18,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week...  j 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

j  Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

i  Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.OS 

.05 

.04 

36 

50 

94 

uo 

IIU 

T 

.OH 

!  66 

104 

Sacramento*  

IKJ 

00 

OU 

T 

53 

95 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

T 

.05 

.OS 

50 

64 

OU 

IKJ 

00 

.us 

63 

103 

San  Luis  Obispo  

ou 

1)U 

00 

52 

84 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.00 

.03 

!(J3 

58 

86 

San  Diego  

T 

.01 

.04 

.05 

64 

76 

T 

.08 

.58 

.36 

80 
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*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  Aug.  17;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


A  Strong  Produce  Harket. 

Things  continue  to  go  well  in  the  produce  market, 
generally  speaking.  Wheat  is  strong  at  higher  prices 
than  a  week  ago.  As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday 
spot  wheat  in  the  San  Francisco  market  brings  $1.66 
(«,1. 60  per  cental,  with  all  indications  favorable  to 
trie  maintenance  of  values.  Many,  indeed,  predict 
two-dollar  wheat  before  the  eud  of  the  season,  basing 
their  hopes  upon  the  known  shortage  in  the  world's 
supply  ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  uo  certainty,  and 
the  Rural  gives  the  prophesy  as  a  report  of  current 
talk,  rather  than  as  representing  any  opinion  of  its 
own.  The  only  discouraging  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  current  prices  for  wheat  to  be  delivered  in 
May  are  lower  than  the  prices  for  wheat  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  December.  This  is  a  fact  unprecedented  in 
the  wheat  market,  as  it  is  manifestly  uunatural, 
and  it  indicates  that  something  of  the  present  move- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  effects  December  wheat,  is  an  effect 
of  speculation  rather  than  of  natural  conditions.  We 
offer  these  suggestions  for  what  they  may  be  worth 
aud  without  any  idea  of  influencing  the  course  of  the 
holders  of  wheat  in  the  country.    The  man  who,  in 


Coming  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  State  University  will  begin  next  week  its 
farmers'  institute  work  for  the  season  of  1897-8.  It 
is  expected  that  between  seventy  and  eighty  insti- 
tutes will  be  held.  The  fixing  of  dates  to  meet,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  days  acceptable  to  the  communi- 
ties which  have  applied  for  the  meetings  is  quite  a 
difficult  task.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  from  August  to  January  1.  We  hope 
Rkral  readers  in  all  the  localities  named  will  not 
only  prepare  to  assist  in  making  these  meetings 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  will  freely  talk  on  them 
to  their  neighbors.  The  larger  the  assemblies  the 
more  they  are  worth  to  each  one  who  attends  : 
AiursT. 

Longbeach,  27  and  28. 
Monlecito,  30  and  31, 

KPT  EM  BIB. 

San  Francisco. 
Paso  Kobles,  89  and  33. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  24  and  35. 
Morgan  Hill,  2S  and  89. 

(KTOI1EK. 

Cloverdale,  20  and  21. 
Ukiah.  22  and  2:1. 
Kings  burg,  88. 
Modesto,  29  and  :io. 


I'almdale,  33  and  24. 
Covina,  25  and  98. 

Pacific  Grove,  1  and  2 
Xordhoff,  1  and  2. 
Santa  Haula,  :f  and  4. 
Healdsburg,  10  and  1 1 


Newcastle,  1  and  2. 
|  Gilroy,  0  and  7. 
Watsonville,  8  and  '.». 
Danville,  12  and  18; 
Santa  Kosa,  15  and  H 


Half  Moon  Bay,  :<  and  4. 
San  .lose,  •">  and  6. 
Gait,  10  and  11. 
Auburn,  12  and  13. 


NOVEMHEK. 

Kaston,  17  and  18. 
Bakerstield,  19  aud  20. 
West  Side,  86  aud  27. 


DEI'EMHEK. 

Napa,  17  and  is. 
Mountain  View  21  and  22. 
Livermore,  98  aud  24. 
Merced,  28  and  99. 
Selma,  HO  and  31. 


Winters,  1  and  2. 
Woodland,  :i  and  4. 
Fresno,  S  and  9. 
Hanford,  10  and  11. 
Sebastopol,  15  and  1(1. 

In  addition  to  the  above  appointments,  there  are 
about  forty  institutes  for  which  applications  have 
been  received,  that  will  be  set  for  January,  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.    This  list  will  appear  later. 

To  Discuss  Dried  Vegetables. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers' 
Club,  which  will  be  held  at  Mechauics'  Institute,  No. 
31  Post  St.,  September  6th,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion will  be  "  California  Fvaporated  Vegetables  and 
the  Market  for  Them."  All  persons  interested  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  evaporated  vegetable 
products  and  those  interested  in  the  extension  of 
California  agricultural  industry  are  reguested  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  club. 

Bad  Fruit  Condemned. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  by  no  means  the 
only  points  where  food  inspection  under  the  new 
laws  is  being  actively  enforced.  A  Stockton  dispatch 
of  Tuesday  reports  that  "  Quarantine  Officer  Wash 
Tucker  has  been  having  all  he  could  attend  to  in- 
specting the  fruit  which  has  been  shipped  into  the 
city  of  late.  This  morning  fifty  boxes  of  fine  looking 
apples  were  sent  to  a  local  dealer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  they  were  condemned,  as  they  were  in- 
fected with  codlin  moth.  A  few  consignments  of 
oranges  and  lemons  have  been  received  here  with 
gray  scale,  but  all  have  been  returned  to  the  ship- 
per." 

Grading  Fresh  Prunes. 

C.  S.  Riley,  superintendent  of  the  Fncina  orchard, 
near  Visalia,  holds  to  the  advantage  of  grading 
prunes  before  drying,  and  has  made  a  grader  for 
handling  fresh  fruit  much  on  the  plan  of  the  regular  i 


dried  fruit  grader  and  will  be  operated  by  hand 
power.  At  tne  upper  end  of  the  shaker  the  dirt  and 
leaves  aud  very  small,  worthless  prunes  drop 
through  into  a  compartment  and  are  gotten  rid  of 
at  once.  The  next  grating  below  all  the  smaller 
sizes  to  drop  through,  while  the  larger  sizes,  aver- 
aging 70-80s,  drop  into  the  third  compartment.  The 
largest  prunes  go  still  farther  down  the  slope,  and, 
thus  collected  into  separate  boxes,  are  dipped  and 
then  carried  out  on  trays  to  the  drying  ground.  The 
great  advantage  in  grading  green  is  in  the  drying. 
There  need  be  no  picking  over  the  trays  to  get  the 
dried  fruit  separated  from  the  partially  dried.  Grad- 
ing makes  uniformity  in  drying  as  well  as  in  sizes. 
Mr.  Riley  has  also  erected  a  prune  storage  house 
that  will  hold  140  tons  of  dried  prunes.  He  has  it 
arranged  so  that  each  lot  of  prunes  put  in  will  be 
changed  from  higher  to  lower  floors  twice,  insuring 
a  thorough  drying  and  guarding  against  heating 
while  going  through  the  sweat.  Another  prune 
house  of  equal  capacity  will  be  built  a  little  later  on. 


Horticulture  at  the  State  Fair. 

We  have  noted  from  time  to  time  promising  feat- 
ures of  the  coming  State  Fair,  which  will  open  in 
Sacramento  September  6th  and  contiuue  two  weeks. 
It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  horticultural  lines.  The  exhibits 
from  individual  growers  will  not  be  handled  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  this  year,  but  they  will 
be  directly  under  the  management  of  the  fair  offi- 
cials. The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  will  make  its 
own  exhibit  under  direction  of  Secretary  Belong, 
and  it  is  his  intention  to  make  it  larger  and  more 
systematic  in  character  than  formerly.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Secretary  Belong  to 
make  special  features  of  those  things  in  which  the 
greatest  interest  is  being  taken.  With  this  point  in 
view,  a  special  exhibit  of  late  summer  citrus  fruit 
will  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  which  it  is  expected 
will  call  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  citrus 
fruit  growers  throughout  the  State  to  the  fact  that 
fruits  which  ripen  in  early  summer  can  be  success- 
fully grown.  Anybody  interested  can  test  the  prices 
received  for  such  fruit  by  buying  a  few  samples  in 
open  market,  provided  there  be  any  to  buy.  An- 
other of  the  exhibits  will  be  the  process  by  which 
essential  oils  are  extracted  from  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  to  those  uninitiated  in  the  art  this  should  be  an 
interesting  feature.  Another  special  exhibit  will  be 
that  representing  the  olive  and  the  several  processes 
through  which  it  goes  before  the  oil  is  extracted. 
The  fruit  will  be  put  through  all  the  conditions  aud 
processes,  and  oil  will  be  extracted  as  an  object  les- 
son to  those  interested.  It  is  the  intention  of  Secre- 
tary Lelong  to  exhibit  varieties  of  fruit  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  and  practically  demonstrate  the 
theories  he  has  urged  in  the  past.  Work  is  already 
progressing  in  that  portion  of  the  pavilion  set  apart 
for  the  horticultural  display,  and  fountains  and 
arches  are  being  constructed.  The  State  horticul- 
tural display  will  be  complete  when  the  first  visitor 
arrives,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  be  at- 
tractive from  every  point  of  view.  The  display  is 
non-competitive  and  is  intended  only  to  benefit  the 
public. 

Continued  Activity  in  Vegetable  Evaporation. 

Although  the  rush  to  Klondyke  has  measurably 
subsided,  the  vegetable  drying  works  continue  to 
operate  actively  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
vegetable  drying  industry  has  become  a  permanent 
one.  The  original  firm  in  this  line  appears  to  have 
been  the  Penniman  Bros,  of  San  Jose.  As  early  as 
1889,  they  commenced  the  plan  of  drying  various 
vegetables,  but  as  they  had  no  sale  the  project  was 
dropped.  A  demand  for  these  dried  vegetables  was 
created  by  the  Alaskan  trade  and  the  drier  has 
been  running  for  several  weeks.  There  are  about 
thirty-five  employes,  mostly  women,  engaged  in  par- 
ing the  onions  and  potatoes.  Onions,  potatoes  and 
string  beans  are  being  dried,  and  the  company  has 
orders  for  dried  carrots.  There  are  several  slicing 
machines,  by  means  of  which  the  vegetables  are 
finely  cut  up.  From  here  they  are  placed  in  the 
evaporator  or  sun-dried,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Drying  in  the  evaporator  is  said  to  be  the  more 
preferable  way,  as  both  weight  and  flavor  are  better 
preserved.  The  price  for  these  dried  products  are 
very  good,  potatoes  12  to  17  cents  per  pound  and 
onions  25  to  30  cents.  Penniman  Brothers  are 
receiving  letters  and  telegrams  every  day  inquiring 
their  prices.  A  steady  demand  is  expected  here- 
after, as  the  whaling  vessel  can  more  easily  carry 
these  dried  vegetables. 

Studying  Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  latest  Government  to  send  its  agents  to  study 
our  agricultural  ways  is  Russia,  whose  official  com- 
missioner, Mr.  C.  G.  Schindler,  engineer  in  the 
Czar's  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now  here. 
Bast  week  he  visited  the  combined-harvesting  fac- 
tories at  Stockton,  and  this  week  is  looking  over  Mr. 
Best's  inventions  at  San  Beandro  and  the  several 
fruit  machine  factories  at  San  Jose.  Mr.  Schindler 
is  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Gardenire,  a  Russian  engi- 
neer, who  is  looking  up  irrigation  methods  on  his 
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owd  account.  In  an  interview  Mr.  Schindler  said  : 
"Already  we  have  visited  and  inspected  the  meth- 
ods of  carrying  on  farming  and  auxiliary  enterprises 
in  over  half  a  dozen  States.  En  route  here  we 
stopped  for  a  time  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico.  In  all  these  agricultural  im- 
plements were  made  a  special  study  by  mvself,  while 
Mr.  Gardenire  looked  up  other  matters.  While  here, 
also,  I  have  specially  interested  myself  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machinery  used  on  the  farms.  The 
reapers,  particularly,  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  me.  But,  besides  these,  I  have  been 
examining  the  different  kinds  of  plows  in  use  here. 
In  Russia  we  use  only  one  or  two  plows,  or  at  most 
three,  at  a  time.  Our  motive  power  is  oxen.  We 
find  these  best  suited  to  our  purposes.  In 
regard  to  our  harvesting  machines,  we  pre- 
fer the  combined  self-binder  and  reaper.  We 
have  hitherto  not  employed  any  of  the  great 
harvesting  and  threshing  apparatuses  which  as  one 
machine  you  use  to  handle  California  grain.  We 
will  go  from  here  to  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
North  and  South  Dakota.  From  there  we  will  pro- 
ceed through  Canada  and  on  to  New  York.  Our 
trip  to  different  parts  of  California  has  been  especi- 
ally pleasant  and  instructive." 


The  Cleopatra  Apple. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  paternal  solicitude  with  which  our  national  de- 
partment of  agriculture  watches  the  interests  of  the 
horticulturist.  Being  in  communication  with  the 
Pomologist,  the  writer  mentioned  having  heard  of 
the  Cleopatra  apple,  which  is  considered  the  best  of 
all  apples.  Prof.  Heiges  answered,  saying  that  they 
had  heard  very  glowing  accounts  of  the  apple,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  find  it.  A  few  months  afterward 
there  came  a  package  from  Washington  containing 
scions  of  the  "  Cleopatra  apple  of  Australia."  Simi- 
lar packages  were  probably  distributed  among  the 
apple  growers  of  the  United  States. 

The  description,  which  the  Pomologist  says  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  is  the  best  they  have,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cleopatra:  Winter;  Synonym ;  New  York  pippin.  One  of 
the  best  for  dry  districts;  keeps  well;  dessert  or  cooking. 
Tree  grows  large  and  bears  well,  fruit  ripening  in  winter; 
rather  large,  of  an  oblong  figure ;  eye  closed;  skin  greenish 
yellow  ;  few  green  specks,  intermixed  with  a  thin,  gray  rus- 
set and  tinged  with  brown  on  sunny  side;  flesh  firm,  crisp, 
tender;  juice  plentiful,  sweet,  with  a  slight  aromatic  flavor. 

Mr.  Heiges  adds  that  this  variety  has  not  fruited 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  he  is  informed.  Prom  the 
description,  it  seems  that  it  would  suit  our  climate 
very  well.  C.  Queen. 

Fish  Rock,  Cal.,  Aug.  15. 


Apricots  in  southern  California  have  not  been 
particularly  remunerative  this  year.  According  to 
an  account  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  for  good 
apricots  in  some  instances  $5  per  ton  at  the  dryers 
was  the  best  price  to  be  had.  If  the  fruit  were 
allowed  to  become  ripe  enough  to  shake  off,  this 
price  would  hardly  pay  for  handling  the  crop. 
Where  the  glut  of  fruit  was  not  so  great  $7.50  to  $10 
were  the  best  prices,  exceptional  cases  being  re- 
ported where  something  more  was  paid.  For  a 
general  average  perhaps  $8  would  come  near  the 
mark.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Royal  variety  of 
apricots.  Other  varieties  and,  indeed  in  some  cases 
carefully  selected  Royals  of  unusual  size  and  per- 
fectly clean,  brought  $15  to  $25  per  ton.  Those  who 
dried  their  crop  are  not  much  better  off  than  those 
who  sold  for  $7.50  or  $8  per  ton.  In  the  days  when 
apricot  growing  paid  well  prices  never  ranged  below 
$20  per  ton  and  some  years  the  fruit  was  worth  as 
much  as  $40.  Then  many  orchards  were  set  in  hopes 
of  a  paying  business,  but  at  the  prices  of  this  year 
these  trees  now  in  their  prime  are  being  dug  out 
because  they  do  not  pay.  The  destruction  of  such 
orchards  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  State. 


Gleanings. 


It  is  reported  from  Chicago  (18th  inst.)  that  a  syndicate  has 
been  organized  to  corner  the  barley  market. 

At  Willows  early  Tuesday  morning  Davis  &  Myers'  livery 
barn  burned,  and  with  it  eighteen  head  of  horses. 

Buenos  Avkes,  Aug  17. — According  to  the  official  reports, 
the  cereal  crop  prospects  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  ex- 
cellent. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  making  preparations  for  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute to  be  held  Nov.  5th  and  (5th.  Both  Berkeley  and 
Stanford  will  be  represented. 

A  DISPATCH  from  Chambersberg,  Pa.,  reports  that  the 
"  Blue  Mountain  Peach  Belt  "  is  the  only  peach  district  east 
of  the  Mississippi  where  there  is  a  full  crop. 

Engineers  are  at  work  on  a  scheme  to  use  the  waters  of 
Tulare  lake  to  irrigate  adjacent  west-side  lands.  Mr.  Caleb 
H.  Davis'  plan  is  to  erect  pumping  works  in  the  lake  and  to 
use  electro-motor  force  from  the  Kings  river,  similar  to  that 
now  derived  here  from  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

Farmers  about  Dublin,  in  the  Livermore  region,  have  re- 
cently suffered  largely  from  cattle  thieves.  About  two 
months  ago  H.  Gansberger,  who  rents  the  "Van  Dyke  ranch, 
had  a  steer  mysteriously  disappear,  and  the  result  showed 
that  the  cattle  had  been  butchered  and  carried  off.  Pat 
Kelly,  in  Dublin  canyon,  had  a  couple  of  head  of  cattle  mys- 
teriously disappear  some  months  ago  and  this  week  J.  W. 
Thomford  of  Castro  valley,  who  has  a  ranch  in  the  hills,  dis- 
covered that  four  head  of  tine  beef  cattle  had  been  taken  from 
his  ranch,  the  act  being  committed  probably  two  weeks  ago. 


Beet  Sugar  Factory  Sites. 

Rural  readers  in  so  many  localities  are  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  beet  sugar  factories  they  will  be 
interested  in  the  considerations  which  hold  in  Ger- 
many as  essential  to  such  an  establishment.  The 
statement  as  prepared  by  Consul  Muth  of  Magde- 
burg for  the  United  States  State  Department 
introduces  minor  subjects  not  much  thought  of  in 
this  State,  but  still  related  to  the  economies  of  the 
subject. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  necessitates  the  estab- 
lishment of  sugar  factories,  and  as  the  success  of 
such  factories  and  the  safety  of  the  capital  invested 
therein  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  proper 
site,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
points  essential  to  success. 

Factories  should  be  erected  only  in  localities  where 
it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  sugar 
beets  can  be  grown  successfully.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  sugar  beet  grows  in  almost  any  soil, 
provided  the  proper  fertilizer  is  applied  ;  yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  raise  beets  on  poor 
lands.  A  rich,  deep  soil,  with  a  porous,  well- 
drained  subsoil,  should  be  selected.  If  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  the  beets  are  assured  of 
abundant  moisture,  rain  or  irrigation  for  the  first 
three  months,  then  a  limited  amount  of  moisture  and 
dry,  sunny  weather  for  the  last  thirty  days,  such 
lands  are  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  beet. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  last  thirty  days 
be  dry  and  sunny;  wet  weather  at  this  period  will 
start  a  second  growth  in  the  beets  at  the  expense  of 
the  saccharine  contents.  Farmers  should  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  that  they  have 
lands  suitable  for  beets.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plant 
large  areas ;  small  patches  here  and  there  will 
answer  for  experimental  purposes,  and  in  this  way 
a  large  district  can  be  covered  wituout  obtaining  an 
accumulation  of  beets.  During  the  experiments  the 
harvested  beets  can  be  used  to  feed  live  stock. 

Accessibility. — The  needed  capital  being  secured, 
either  on  the  co-operative  plan,  by  subscription  from 
the  farmers,  or  from  outside  capitalists,  if  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  plant  the 
area  necessary  to  feed  a  factory,  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  factory  needs  careful  attention.  The 
factory  must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  farmers  and 
should,  therefore,  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
district  from  which  it  draws  its  beets.  All  materials 
needed  in  the  manufacture  should  either  be  close  at 
hand  or  easily  procurable  ;  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct should  find  ready  takers  or  consumers  in  the 
surrounding  country,  or  should  be  within  easy  reach 
of  a  market ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  main  re- 
siduals of  the  factory — the  cossetts  (beet  chips)  and 
molasses — should  be  readily  disposed  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  factory  should,  therefore,  be  situated 
on  a  railway,  or  at  least  where  it  can  be  easily  con- 
nected by  a  side  track. 

Besides  beets,  the  principal  materials  needed  to 
run  a  sugar  factory  are  water,  fuel  and  limestone. 
There  must  be  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  to  wash 
the  beets,  feed  the  boilers,  and  for  general  use.  Coal 
or  oil  for  fuel  and  limestone  used  in  the  purification 
of  the  beet  juices  must  be  close  at  hand  or  easily  and 
cheaply  procurable  by  rail  or  water. 

Feeding  By-products, — The  cossetts,  from  which 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  can  only  be  used  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  make  excellent  fodder  for  live 
stock.  They  are  delivered  or  sold  here  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  factory  or  to  neighboring  farmers.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  combine  the  fattening  of 
cattle  with  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  cos- 
setts should  either  be  used  by  the  surrounding  farm- 
ers or  the  factory  should  erect  its  own  cattle  sheds 
and  buy  and  fatten  cattle.  This,  again,  makes  it 
advisable  that  the  factory  be  located  not  too  far 
from  a  central  market,  where  the  cattle  can  be 
profitably  disposed  of. 

The  molasses  of  beet  sugar  factories  is  principally 
used  here  for  three  purposes.  About  three-sixths 
goes  to  the  molasses  refineries,  where  it  is  worked 
into  a  lower  grade  of  sugar — "  ground  melis,"  so 
called  ;  about  two-sixths  is  used  for  feeding  live 
stock,  and  about  one-sixth  for  manufacturing 
spirits.  Formerly  large  quantities  were  exported 
to  France,  to  be  used  there  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  but  this  was  stopped  by  an  increased  French 
tariff  on  molasses.  The  result  of  this  tariff  was  a 
more  extended  development  of  the  molasses  refin- 
eries in  Germany  and  the  preparation  of  molasses 
for  feeding  purposes,  so  that  now  molasses  which 
for  some  time  had  become  a  drug  in  the  markets  is 
again  taken  care  of.  It  is,  of  course,  inadvisable  to 
start  molasses  refineries  in  our  country  before  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  beet  sugar  factories  estab- 
lished to  feed  them.  Neither  do  I  think  it  would  pay 
at  present  to  erect  distilleries  to  manufacture 
spirits  from  molasses.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
beet  suyar  factories  should  be  built  with  a  view  to 
refine  their  own  molasses,  and  that,  at  the  present 
state  of  the  industry,  it  could  be  done  at  a  profit. 

Experiments  in  Feeding. — For  years  experiments 
in  feeding  molasses  to  cattle  have  been  made  here,  | 


but  the  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory 
on  account  of  the  purging  effect  of  the  molasses, 
caused  by  the  salts  contained  therein.  Lately 
molasses  mixed  with  the  cossetts  and  then  dried  has 
given  satisfaction  ;  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  peat  dust  (torfmull). 
The  acid  of  the  peat  dust  apparently  neutralizes  the 
salts  in  the  molasses,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of 
its  purging  effects  and  rendering  it  a  wholesome, 
fat-producing  fodder.  This  would  again  point  to 
the  fact  that  beet  sugar  manufacturing  and  cattle 
fattening  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  when  the 
erection  of  a  factory  is  contemplated  all  these  mat- 
ters should  be  well  considered. 

In  Germany  beet  sugar  factories  principally  manu- 
facture raw  sugar  to  be  sold  to  the  refineries.  From 
the  nature  of  the  sugar  industry  in  our  country  the 
beet  sugar  factories  will  probably  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  manufacture  granulated  sugar  and 
sell  it  for  direct  consumption.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  factory  should  figure  on  supplying,  first, 
the  surrounding  markets  ;  but  it  should  also  have 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  to  reach 
more  distant  markets,  if  forced  thereto  by  increased 
production  and  resulting  competition. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  tub  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  August  16th. 


General  Summary. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  generally  favorable  for 
fruit  crops,  which  ar»  now  ripening  rapidly  throughout  the  State. 
Along  the  northern  coast  the  temperature  has  been  slightly  warmer 
than  the  normal :  elsewhere  it  has  been  cooler.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable cloudiness  along  the  coast  with  foggy  mornings.  Misting 
rains  are  reported  at  Eureka  and  San  Diego. 

Wheat  is  nearly  all  threshed  and  large  quantities  of  it  arc  being 
hauled  to  warehouses  and  shipping  points.  The  yield  is  reportel  as 
bel  ter  than  expected.  Reports  are  meager  concerning  barley.  Corn 
is  doing  well.  Hops  are  doing  well  and  will  be  picked  during  the 
coming  week.  In  the  Sacramento  and  American  river  districts  the 
crop  will  not  be  a  lull  one.  There  will  lie  a  heavy  sugar-beet  crop. 
Potatoes  and  beans  doing  nicely,  probably  a  large  crop  of  the 
former.  . 

The  fruit  reports  are  almost  all  very  favorable.  Driers  are  busy 
throughout  the  State.  Apricots  are  nearly  all  dried  and  have  given 
way  to  peaches,  of  which  there  is  a  large  crop. 

Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  raisin  drying  season  will  be 
earlier  by  ten  days  or  two  weeks  than  is  usual.  The  grape  crop  is 
large  notwithstanding  reported  damage  by  hot  winds  and  hoppers. 
In  some  places  grapes  are  already  on  the  trays.  In  the  southern 
counties  mildew  has  made  its  appearance,  but  prompt  application 
of  sulphur  has  held  it  in  check.  Prunes  are  ripening  fast  and  will 
be  a  full  crop,  despite  the  dropping  reported  earlier  in  the  season. 
Peaches  and  pears  are  ripe  and  plentiful.  Watermelons  are  abun- 
dant and  good.    Fine  crop  of  walnuts  reported  in  the  south. 

Siskiyou  (Yrekah— Warm.  Threshing;  very  busy.  Peaches  and 
pears  ripening.  ,,  ,  .  , 

Modoc  (Cedarville).— Haying  over.  Crops  of  all  kinds  very  good. 
Fruit  crop  large;  quality  good. 

Tehama  (Corning)  —Wheat  harvest  over  next  week.  Grapes  ripen- 
ing fast;  fair  crop.  Pears  good  quality;  light  crop.  Prunes  have 
dropped  some,  but  will  be  a  fair  crop. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Prunes  good  crop.    Potatoes  good. 

Placer  (Roseville).— Muscat  and  other  grapes  ripe.  Almonds 
nearly  ready  for  gathering. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento)  —Hop  picking  will  soon  be  in  full 
blast:  crop  will  not  be  a  full  one. 

Yolo  (Guinda).— Favorable  weather.  Prune  and  almond  crop 
large.  First  shipment  of  grapes.  (Woodland)— Some  damage  to 
grapes.  ,,_ 

Solano  (DixonV— Grapes  picked  and  on  the  trays.  (Vacavillc)— 
Peach  crop  very  light;  grapes  heavy.  . 

Calaveras  (MUton)  —Harvesting  over.   Crops  light  but  good. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat  all  in.  Pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
Black  Prince  grapes  being  shipped:  grapes  injured  some.  (Stock 
ton)— Warm.  Pears  large  crop.  Peaches  plent iful.  Potatoes  large 
crop. 

Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Average  crop  of  grapes  expected. 

Fresno  (Easton).— Grapes  still  drying  upon  the  vines.  (Fresno) 
—Weather  favorable  for  grapes.  Raisin  picking  soon.  Average 
yield  dried  fruit.  (Firebaugh)— Cool.  Light  fruit  crop.  (Huron)— 
Sheep  pasture  good,  but  no  sheep  coming  down  yet. 

Kings  (Hanford).— Peach  crop  heavy. 

Tulare  (Porterville).— Weather  favorable.  Prunes  largest  crop; 
about  two  weeks  early.  (Lime  Kiln)— Prunes  ripening  and  will  be 
a  full  crop. 

Inyo  (Bishop  .—Threshing.  Grain  yield  nrst-Class  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Fruit  still  growing  and  promises  a  very 
tine  crop. 

Mendocino  (Pomo).— Threshing  finished.  Yield  better  than  ex- 
pected.   Hops  fair  yield. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa).— Weather  favorable  for  hops  and  grapes. 
Large  crops.    Prunes  good  crop. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Hops  and  grapes  doing  well. 

Napa  (Calistoga).— Grapes  doing  well.  (Napa)— Fruit  good  crop; 
mostly  dried.    Fair  crop  of  wine  grapes.    Good  grain  crop. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— Grapes  tilling  out  linely.  Fruit  better 
than  expected. 

San  Mateo  (Menlo).— Drying  prunes;  excellent  crop.  Almonds 
light. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell).— Weather  favorable  for  drying  fruit. 
Peaches  smaller  than  usual.  (San  Jose)— Cool  weather  has  kept  all 
fruits  back  Average  crop  of  peaches.  Prunes  ripening,  but  have 
dropped  badly. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— Prunes  ripening.  Light  crop  of  Bart- 
let  t;  fair  crop  of  other  pears. 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Good  fruit  prospects.  (Boulder  Creek) 
—Foggy  mornings  have  retarded  fruit  ripening.  Vineyards  look 
well 

San  Louis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Fruit  crop  larger  and  bet- 
ter than  last  year.    Much  grain  going  into  warehouses. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Barbara).— Crop  prospects  good. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula).— Cool.  Beans,  corn  and  walnuts  doing 
well.  (Ventura)— Growing  beans  look  well,  and  the  fogs  arc  daily 
helping  the  crop. 

Los  Angei.es  (Los  Augelesi  — Heavy  fruit  and  sugar-beet  crops 
being  handled.  ( Palmdalei— Crapes  looking  well ;  prune  and  pear 
trees  loaded  full  to  bearing. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).— Good  crop  of  walnuts;  large  size.  Celery 
looking  well.    Excellent  crop  of  peaches. 

San  Bernardino  i  Redlandsi  — Heavy  peach  crop 

San  Diego  i El  Cajon i —Raisin  grapes  ripening;  mildew  has  ap- 
peared in  many  places,  but  has  been  cheeked  by  sulphur.  (Poway) — 
(lood  weather  for  drying  fruit.  Threshing  in  progress;  yield  better 
Ihan  expected.    iS;in  Uiegoi— Peaches  abundant  and  line. 

Los  ANGKLEs'Su.MMAHY.— Fogs  on  coast  districts  have  retarded 
drying  of  fruit.  Weather  favorable  in  the  interior.  All  fruits  except 
late  peaches  ripening  fast.    Crowing  crops  benefited  by  fogs. 


Clearing  Out  Rats. 


To  the  Editor  : -  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
barn  rats;  They  came  to  my  place  last  spring,  and  anything 
I  can  do  does  not  seem  to  trouble  them  at  all. 

Contra  Costa  County.  A  Subscriber. 

[Who  can  speak  from  successful  experience  in  such 
an  undertaking  ?  Our  own  best  results  have  fol- 
lowed the  free  use  of  cats.  Can  any  one  prescribe  a 
better  agency? — Ed.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

Home  Claims  for  Contra  Costa  County.— Shippers  to  East- 
ern markets  testify  unanimously  to  the  superiority  of  Contra 
Costa  fruits  for  Eastern  markets.  Bartlett  pears  and  table 
prapes  shipped  from  this  county  arrive  at  their  destination  in 
better  condition  than  those  shipped  from  any  other  section. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Our  climate  is  cooler  and  more  uni- 
form, and  fruits  ripen  more  slowly,  which,  as  every  fruit 
grower  knows,  insures  better  keeping  qualities.  Another  ad- 
vantage this  slow  ripeniDg  gives  to  Contra  Costa  is  the  bring- 
ing of  our  fruits  into  market  later,  when  fruits  from  most 
other  counties  are  out  of  the  market,  which  obtains  for  us  bet- 
ter prices.  Almost  every  year  grapes  are  picked  fresh  from 
the  vines  and  shipped  to  market  at  Christmas  and  New 
Years.  As  early  as  1861,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  first 
premium  was  awarded  for  Contra  Costa  oranges.  There  is  not 
a  town  or  hardly  a  school  district  in  the  county  that  has  not 
its  orange  and  lemon  trees  growing  and  fruiting  year  after 
year,  without  protection  or  irrigation,  with  as  much  regular- 
iiy  and  certainty  as  the  peach,  or  apple,  or  pear.  Indeed,  it 
mav  be  said  in  all  truth  and  positiveness,  that  there  is  not  a 
fruit,  or  shrub,  or  flower,  suited  to  the  temperate  or  semi- 
tropic  zone,  that  is  not  to  be  found  growing  to  perfection  in 
the  open  air  in  Contra  Costa  county.  — Concord  Sun. 

Fresno. 

At  Maltermoro,  in  Fresno  county,  there  is  being  erected  a 
crude  cream  tartar  factory,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  main  building  will  be  42x112  feet,  three  stories 
high.  The  storage  house  will  be  40xl0tix34  feet,  and  will  hold 
3000  tons  of  pomace.  The  working  force  will  be  about  thirty 
men.  This  factory  will  work  up  all  the  pomace  and  lees  for 
all  the  wineries  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

Kings. 

Conscientious  Work  Pays.— C.  V.  Parker,  whose  orchard 
is  near  Hanford,  has  always  been  a  firm  advocate  of  his  opin- 
ion that  good  care  of  fruit  will  pay.  From  the  picking  to  the 
selling  of  the  fruit  from  his  fine  orchard  he  has  caused  the 
utmost  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  his  fruit,  and 
while  sometimes  in  the  past  he  has  received  no  more  for  his 
fruit  than  have  other  growers  who  took  far  less  care  with 
their  fruit,  his  efforts  are  now  being  recognized.  Mr.  Frost  of 
Chicago,  of  the  firm  which  last  year  bought  his  fruit,  has 
written  to  Mr.  Parker  to  secure  him  this  year's  crop,  and 
states  that  he  knows  the  fruit  packed  by  Mr.  Parker  is  first- 
class  and  he  wants  it.  Good,  intelligent  work,  with  careful 
attention  to  details,  will  pay  In  the  long  run  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  any  other.— Hanford  Journal. 

Monterey. 

Spreckei.s'  Steam  Plow.— The  steam  plows  operated  by 
Claus  Spreckels  on  his  land  near  the  factory  have  not  worked 
altogether  as  smoothly  as  was  expected,  and  one  of  the  en- 
gines was  recently  disabled  by  the  blowing  out  of  a  cylinder 
head.  After  the  iast  accident  a  cable  was  sent  to  the  plow 
company  at  Leeds,  England,  to  send  out  a  man  to  inspect 
them.  This  man,  A.  Pepper,  arrived  Thursday  and  will  stay 
a  month  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  plows.  He  com- 
menced his  duties  yesterday  and  the  plows  worked  like  a 
charm.— Index. 

Napa. 

Vintage  in  Upper  Napa.— The  coming  vintage  of  Napa 
valley,  and  especially  the  upper  section,  is  looked  forward  to 
by  the  grape  growers  with  feelings  of  encouragement.  The 
crop  will  be  immense,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  made  by 
the  phylloxera.  Some  vineyards,  heavily  loaded  with  fruit, 
will  be  greatly  injured  on  account  of  the  pest  destroying  the 
leaves,  thus  allowing  the  berries  to  be  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
juice  and  destroying  the  flavor.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Winemakers'  Corporation  will  hold  the  entire  crop  of  this 
section,  having  offered  $5  per  ton  on  the  delivery  of  the 
grapes,  and  $1  per  ton  for  every  cent  extra  per  gallon  when 
the  wine  is  sold.  The  wineries  are  disposing  of  all  the  wine 
possible  to  make  room  for  this  year's  yield.  Several  new 
cellars  are  being  built  and  other  places  are  being  enlarged. 
All  the  available  cooperage  is  being  put  in  order  for  the 
season's  work. — Calistogian. 

Large  Grape  Contract.  —  Last  week  nine  agreements  or 
contracts  were  filed  at  the  county  recorder's  office,  in  which 
E.  &  T.  A.  Light  of  Calistoga  were  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  following  names  appeared,  respectively,  as  the 
parties  of  the  second  part:  W.  T.  Hudson,  J.  A.  Hansen,  J. 
W.  Goodman,  J.  S.  Butler,  Nathan  Sharp,  John  Strebel, 
McCann  Bros.,  William  Irwin  and  Judson  Arnold.  Each  of 
the  parties  of  the  second  part,  who  are  all  large  grape  growers 
in  Sonoma  county,  agrees  to  sell  their  entire  wine  grape  crop 
for  five  years  to  E.  &  T.  A.  Light,  to  be  delivered  this  year 
in  Calistoga,  and  each  succeeding  year  at  a  point  in  Sonoma 
county  near  the  Tarwater  schoolhouse.  The  terms  are  very 
similar  to  those  embodied  in  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  the  Winemakers'  Corporation  and  growers,  with 
this  exception,  instead  of  paying  16  per  ton  on  delivery,  the 
Napa  county  vinters  agree  to  pay  310  per  ton,  and  like  the 
corporation,  $1  per  ton  for  every  cent  per  gallon  above  ten 
cents  that  the  wine  made  therefrom  in  sold  for.  From  the 
clause  in  the  agreement  that  the  grapes  are  hereafter  to  be 
delivered  at  a  point  near  Tarwater  schoolhouse,  it  would 
probably  indicate  the  possible  establishment  of  a  winery  near 
that  locality  in  the  future. — Democrat. 

A  Pestiferous  Fi.y.— The  horn  fly,  somewhat  resembling 
the  common  house  fly,  but  smaller  and  blacker,  has  again  put 
in  its  appearance.  It  troubled  this  section  of  the  county  last 
June  for  the  first  time  and  pestered  the  cattle  and  horses  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  quite  parasitical  in  its  habits,  as  it 
lights  out  of  reach  from  all  disturbance  from  head  or  tail 
switch,  and  there  remains  passive  and  seemingly  contented 
for  hours  sucking  the  helpless  animals'  blood ;  and  it  is  fastid- 
ious enough  to  swarm  most  on  the  sleekest  and  fattest 
animals.  How  did  they  get  here  I  It  is  supposed  that  they 
stole  a  free  ride  on  the  side  of  some  Texas  steer,  whose  lot 
was  cast  in  the  abattoirs  of  San  Francisco.  There  must  have 
been  a  combination  of  circumstances  favorable  to  their  com- 
ing and  propagation  this  year  that  the  farmers  hope  will  not 
occur  again. — Monticello  Letter  in  Napa  Register. 

Orange. 

Ei.AitoitATE  plans  are  being  made  for  the  coming  Orange 
County  Fair  at  Santa  Ana.  A  special  feature  of  the  track 
programme  will  be  a  race  of  the  2:40  class  exclusively  for  San 
Diego  horses  for  a  purse  of  $250.  San  Diego  has  some  gocd 
blood,  but  no  track  on  which  to  train  or  test  it. 

Riverside. 

The  Season's  Orange  Shipments.—  The  last  carload  lot  of 
oranges  has  been  shipped  from  Riverside,  and  while  a  few- 
scattering  boxes  may  be  exported  they  will  not  affect  the 
total  output  materially.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  season  for  the  growers.  No  blighting  frost  made 
havoc  in  the  orchards  and,  while  there  was  hardly  a  full  crop, 
the  oranges  were  uniformly  of  good  size  and  flavor.  Prices, 
too,  were  satisfactory,  and  while  no  extravagant  returns 
were  realized,  there  has  been  an  active  market  and  a  good 
demand  for  choice  fruits  throughout  the  season.  A  feature  of 
the  season  has  been  the  exceptional  demand  for  Seedling 
oranges.  This  demand  continued  throughout  the  season,  and 
was  most  gratifying  to  the  owners  of  old  orchards.  Following 


are  the  orange  shipments  for  the  season  to  date  from  Riv- 


I  erside: 

BOXM. 

December   117,410 

January   127,889 

February   103,48V 

March   147,308 

\       April   121,597 

May   92.587 

June   13,75* 

July   2.899 


Total  for  the  season   721,718 

Total  carloads  for  the  season   2,509 


—Riverside  Letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Sun  Benito. 

The  various  fruit  driers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister  are  run- 
ning to  the  utmost  capacity,  and  there  is  a  serious  complaint 
of  a  scarcity  of  labor.  Cutters  are  badly  needed  at  several  of 
the  driers.  Cutters  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  4%  cents  per  box 
for  40-pound  boxes,  5  cents  for  50-pound  boxes  of  large  fruit, 
and  fi  cents  for  50-pound  boxes  of  small  fruit.  Expert  cutters 
average  80  to  'JO  cents  a  day.  Most  of  the  driers  furnish  free 
transportation  or  feed  for  animals. 

San  Hernartlino. 

Early  Orange  Talk. — The  citrus  fruit  growers  of  High- 
lands are  in  a  pleasant  mood.  The  falling  of  the  young 
oranges,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  result  in  a  light  crop, 
has  ceased  and  estimates  are  now  being  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cars  which  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Of  course,  it 
is  largely  guesswork:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  when  no  accident  befalls  an  orange  orchard  the  crop 
1  usually  over-reaches  t  he  estimates  of  the  growers.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  Highlands  and  East  Highlands  together 
will  send  out  350  carloads— a  material  increase  over  last  sea- 
son. The  major  portion  will  be  Navels,  the  remainder  Med- 
iterranean Sweets  and  Seedlings.  *  *  *  At  East  High- 
lands a  new  association  has  been  formed  and  has  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  "  East  Highlands  Fruit  Association." 
They  will  use  the  packing-house  erected  by  the  original  as- 
sociation and  expect  to  handle  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Kast 
Highlands  product,  which  will  be  about  fifty  carloads.  Their 
first  and  second  brands  will  be  the  "Gold  Buckle"  and 
"  Loch  invar,"  respectively.  The  lithograph  labels  are  al- 
ready being  prepared  and  promise  to  be  very  artistic  and 
novel.  The  association  has  a  number  of  flattering  offers  from 
various  brokers,  but  will  decline  to  let  their  product  go  to 
market  bearing  any  labels  save  their  own.  They  are  out  this 
year  to  build  a  reputation.  No  definite  figures  have  been 
made  as  yet.  although  some  dealers  have  intimated  that  all 
well-colored  Navels  that  are  available  for  the  holiday  trade 
will  bring  somethiug  like  (3.75  f.  o.  b.  It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  predict  when  the  crop  will  begin  to  ripen ;  but,  from  present 
indications,  it  will  not  be  behind  time.— San  Bernardino  Sun. 

Calamity  Cat  in  Hiding. — This  is  evidently  the  favored 
year  for  the  rancher  and  fruit  grower.  One  day  comes  offers 
of  an  advance  figure  on  dried  apricots,  another  the  Chinobeet 
grower  is  raised  25  cents  on  beets,  and  now  it  is  the  barley 
man  who  finds  his  dish  right  side  up  when  it  rains  porridge. 
Seven  thousand  sacks  of  barley  were  sold  at  Yucaipa  on  Fri- 
day at  771/,  cents  per  cental — an  advance  from  53  cents  last 
Monday.  An  advance  of  22%  cents,  or  almost  50  per  cent, 
seems  pretty  good  for  the  first  dash  of  the  tidal  wave  of  pros- 
perity. This  was  caused  by  the  advent  of  buyers  from  Los 
Angeles  coming  into  the  valley  and  bidding  against  the  local 
dealers.  After  the  sale  mentioned  the  market  went  at  once 
to  80  cents.  The  barley  is  destined  for  Australia  via  San 
Diego.  The  market  at  Banning  went  up  also,  and  indications 
point  to  still  further  raise.  At  the  same  time  wheat  took  a 
jump  to  II. 35  per  cental.  The  calamity  cat  is  in  hiding.— S. 
B.  Correspondence. 

San  Diego. 

Outlook  at  Escondido. — Wheat,  oats  and  barley  have  each 
made  a  good  showing,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and 
there  are  more  buyers  in  the  market  than  for  years.  Good 
prices  are  offered,  but  farmers  are  disposed  to  hold  their 
crops.  *  *  *  The  hay  crop  is  large,  but  the  price  is  low. 
Large  quantities  are  being  stored  in  the  various  warehouses. 
*  *  *  Holders  of  dried  fruit  are  not  disposed  to  sell  at 
present  prices.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  apricots,  but  prices 
are  not  satisfactory.  Lemon,  orange  and  raisin  growers  are 
jubilant  over  the  outlook  for  their  produce.  The  raisin  crop 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  t  he  valley.  «  *  *  Good 
cows  are  in  demand,  with  good  prices.  Alfalfa  is  being  ex- 
tensively planted.  *  *  *  Political  agitation  is  dying  out 
and  men  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  labor  are  turning  their 
attention  to  business,  the  fruits  of  which  already  show 
greatly  to  the  community's  ad  vantage.— Escondido  letter. 

Escondiiki  Creamery  Practice. — Mr.  Whittemore  at  the 
new  creamery  will  take  your  milk,  separate  it,  make  the  but- 
ter, market  it,  and  give  you  the  skimmed  milk  and  four-fifths 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  cash  sales  of  the  butter  at  the  end  of 
each  montn,  or  will  buy  your  milk  and  pay  you  for  same  ac- 
cording to  the  butler  test.  Under  the  plan  which  Mr.  Whit- 
temore will  expect  to  run  his  creamery,  the  farmers  will  get 
82%  cents  per  hundred  for  average  4  per  cent  milk  at  the 
present  price  of  creamery  butter,  which  is  now  98  cents.  The 
price  of  milk  will  vary  with  the  price  of  butter.  The  milk 
from  good-grade  cows  will  amount  to  about  $1  per  hundred, 
and  the  skimmed  milk  is  worth,  for  hog  feed,  about  12  cents 
per  hundred.  Mr.  Whittemore  asks  for  1000  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  on  account  of  the  present  limited  quantity,  and  the 
quantity  cannot  be  increased  too  fast  to  suit  him.  He  would 
like  to  have  about  5000  pounds  per  day  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
can  supply  it. — Advocate. 

San  Joaquin. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Wheat. — The  story  of  a  remarkable  yield 
of  wheat  from  a  fifty-acre  tract  is  going  the  rounds  among 
those  interested  in  such  matters.  According  to  the  report, 
the  tract  yielded  seventy-seven  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  twice 
as  much  as  a  good  crop.  The  land  is  situated  on  Grand  island, 
and  is  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  tract  leased  by  J.  W.  Ferris 
to  a  man  named  Jones.  The  latter  sent  to  H.  Dutard  of  San 
Francisco  and  secured  sixty  sacks  of  seed  wheat  of  the  prolific 
kind  called  Pride  of  Butte,  and  most  of  this  wheat  was  sown 
on  the  fifty-acre  patch,  apart  from  the  other  fields.  Wheat 
runs  about  two  and  a  quarter  bushels  to  the  sack,  and  at  that 
rate  the  yield  obtained  by  Jones  would  amount  to  more  than 
thirty-four  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  grain  was  harvested  by 
Dick  Smith,  who  measured  the  field.  Whether  he  was  par- 
ticular to  get  the  exact  size  of  it  or  not  is  not  known,  but  in- 
asmuch as  he  charged  for  his  work  according  to  the  number  of 
acres,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  measurement  was  taken  care- 
fully.—Stockton  Mail. 

Santa  Clara. 

Full  Crop  All  Round.— J.  P.  Bubb  of  Cupertino,  the  well- 
known  vineyardist,  has  successfully  grappled  with  the  hopper 
plague.  The  insects  are  the  bane  of  the  grape  grower.  In 
i  appearance  they  resemble  the  ordinary  grasshopper,  but  are 
far  smaller  and  have  only  rudimentary  wings  or  no  wings  at 
all.  They  pierce  the  stems  aud  shoots  of  the  vines  so  that  the 
sap  exudes,  the  leaves  wither  and  the  grapes  shrivel  up,  be- 
coming raisins  before  their  time  as  they  hang  on  the  vine. 
Mr.  Bubb,  in  common  with  other  vineyardists,  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  these 
pests.  At  one  lime  he  employed  men  to  encircle  each  vine 
with  a  sash.  The  vines  were  then  shaken  and  the  hoppers 
jumped  into  the  cloth.  As  great  a  weight  as  150 and  200  pounds 
of  the  insects  have  thus  been  gathered  up  and  destroyed. 


Unfortunately,  those  that  remained  increased  so  fast  that 
this  work  had  to  be  repeated  every  day.  without  perceptibly 
decreasing  the  swarm  of  hoppers.  "  Mr.  Bubb  had  a  couple  rif 
turkeys,  and  one  day  noticed  the  gobblers  doing  great  execu- 
tion among  the  hoppers  in  the  vines.  A  happy  thought  struck 
the  grape  grower.  He  made  a  trip  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
bought  up  a  large  flock  of  turkeys.  The  birds  are  now  herded 
through  the  vines  every  morning  and  the  hoppers  never  know 
what  has  struck  them.  Already  the  pests  are  getting  sick 
and  discouraged,  while  the  turkeys  are  getting  big  and  fat. 
Water  is  provided  at  one  end  of  the  vineyard,  so  that  the 
gobblers  can  wash  down  their  hopping  meal  with  a  drink. 
Whereas  in  former  years  fully  one-third  of  the  vines  would  be 
off-color  and  more  or  less  damaged,  this  season,  owing  to  the 
industry  of  the  turkeys,  Mr.  Bubb  has  the  satisfaction  of 
viewing  a  clean,  healthy  vineyard  and  a  full  crop.  The  tur- 
keys gaze  with  pride  upon  a  full  crop  also.— San  Jose  Herald. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Fri  it  Notes. — The  season's  work  be- 
gan at  the  Campbell  drier  on  July  12th.    This  season  the 

i  apricots  all  ripened  together,  and,  as  a  consequence  at  this 
drier,  four  weeks'  work  had  to  be  crowded  into  two.  During 
the  rush  over  400  pi  iters  and  100  men  were  employed,  and  for 
two  weeks  they  averaged  fourteen  hours  per  day,  candles  be- 
ing used  at  night  for  lighting  purposes.  About  1400  tons  of 
green  apricots  were  taken  care  of,  and  on  some  days  4000 

'  boxes  were  cut  and  the  fruit  laid  in  the  field.  The  pay-roll 
of  this  corporation,  when  the  greatest  force  was  employed, 
ranged  from  $2700  to  $3000  per  week.  New  regulations  have 
been  made  this  year,  and  all  fruit  is  dried  on  a  basis  of  so 
much  per  ton.  The  fruit  is  dried,  graded  and  put  in  bins, 
and  the  prices  charged  the  growers  for  this  work  per  green 
ton  are  as  follows  :  Apricots  and  peaches,  $6.50  to  17.50  and 
prunes  $3.50.    It  is  estimated  that  250  tons  of  peaches  will  be 

|  cured  and  over  1200  tons  of  prunes.  The  prunes  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country  around  Campbell  are  very  large,  owing  to  irri- 
gation, and  some  sales  have  been  reported  as  high  as  $35  per 
ion.  *  «  *  The  Union  at  Berryessa  opened  up  about  the 
1st  of  July  and  has  already  finished  drying  apricots.  This 
year  about  1700  tons  of  green  apricots  were  handled,  making 
about  850  tons  of  dried  fruit.  Peaches  and  prunes  will  be 
dried  also — about  500  tons  of  the  former  and  1000  tons  of  the 
latter.  As  in  other  places,  the  rush  is  now  over,  and  at 
present  only  250  persons  arc  employed,  while  earlier  in  the 
season  nearly  000  found  work.  The  pay-roll  about  two  weeks 
ago  amounted  to  $4000  per  week.  The  amount  cut  each  day 
varies  greatly,  and  the  largest  amount  of  work  done  was  130 
ions  in  a  day.  By  way  of  experiment  some  of  the  fruit,  after 
remaining  for  a  day  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  stacked  up  and 
allowed  to  dry  more  gradually.  It  is  said  the  fruit  is  less  apt 
to  curl  up  and  has  a  better  color.  *  *  *  At  the  Willow 
Glen  Fruit  Union  the  season  opened  about  July  7th,  and  the 
drying  of  apricots  has  already  been  finisbed,  over  800  tons 
being  dried.    In  the  busy  season  250  persons  were  employed 

>  and  the  pay-roll  amounted  to  $1000  a  week.    A  great  deal  of 

i  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  good  help.  "Laborers 
were  plentiful,  but  of  a  poor  quality,"  as  the  manager  of  the 
Union  expressed  it.  About  500  tons  of  peaches  have  been 
contracted  for  and  also  800  tons  of  prunes,  but  they  have  been 
coming  in  slowly  up  to  the  present  time.  There  are  about 
twenty-one  acres  contained  in  the  drying  grounds  and  over 
24, 000  "trays  are  used.  The  greatest  output  has  been  4000 
boxes  per  day.  *  *  *  C.  W.  Childs  commenced  work  at  his 
drier  July  15th  and  has  dried  100  tons  of  apricots  and  expects 
100  tons  of  peaches  and  150  tons  of  prunes.  Mr.  Childs  not 
only  dries  his  own  fruit,  but  buys  from  the  adjoining  or- 
chardists,  the  prices  being  as  follows:    Peaches,  $10  to  $12 

I  per  ton:  apricots,  $15,  and  prunes  $20  to  $30.  Fifty  men, 
women  and  children  are  employed.  According  to  Mr.  Childs, 
this  is  the  best  year  for  drying  fruit  that  we  have  had,  and 
also  the  best  fruit  has  been" produced.  Said  he:  "The  qual- 
ity of  our  fruit  is  merely  a  question  of  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion." His  drying  grounds  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
They  are  in  the  bed  of  the  Llagas  creek,  which  flows  in  front 
of  his  place.  The  fruit  dries  in  two-thirds  the  time  it  or- 
dinarily takes  and  escapes  a  great  deal  of  dust.  People  are 
beginning  lo  find  this  out  and  are  utilizing  the  creek-bed  to 
a  great  extent.  *  *  *  The  E.  E.  Thomas  Fruit  Company 
recently  built  a  $5000  drier  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which 
was  burned.  More  fruit  has  been  handled  this  year  than  at 
any  time  previous.     Five  hundred  tons  of  apricots  were 

I  dried,  giving  work  to  325  persons.    Already  $42,000  has  been 

!  paid  to  those  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  fruit.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  dry  000  tons  of  peaches  and  2000  tons  of 

'  prunes.    Prunes  are  coming  in  very  fast  at  present,  500  boxes 

1  being  received  a  day.  *  *  *  At  the  Newhall  drier  on  Coe 
avenue  work  has  been  going  on  since  the  first  of  July,  and  600 
tons  of  apricots  were  disposed  of.  About  230  pitters  and  50 
men  have  been  working  at  this  place,  making  a  pay-roll  of 
$800  per  week.  Two  carloads  of  prunes  have  already  been 
sold  on  a  3-cent  basis,  and  these  are  consigned  to  Hamburg, 
Germany.  All  of  the  fruit  consigned  to  foreign  markets  is 
packed  in  25  and  50-pound  boxes.  *  *  *  The  drier  owned 
by  S.  A.  Moulton  of  Campbell  began  receiving  apricots  about 
July  20th  and  will  continue  in  operation  until  late  in  October. 
In  all  about  200  tons  of  apricots  were  dried  and  over  200  per- 
sons found  employment.  The  expenses  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  season  were  $000  per  week.  About  200  tons  of 
peaches  and  the  same  amount  of  prunes  have  been  contracted 
for,  and  more  hands  may  be  needed  when  the  season  is  further 
advanced.  Mr.  Moulton  has  not  as  yet  contracted  for  his 
prunes,  but  the  prices  will  probably  run  from  $25  to  $30  per 
ton.  *  «  «  The  East  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Union  com- 
menced work  during  the  last  week  of  June  and  will  finish  up 
in  October.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  about  the 
buildings,  a  $1000 "warehouse  has  been  erected  and  a  new  fruit 
grader  has  been  purchased.  During  the  rush  350  persons 
were  at  work,  and  the  highest  pay-roll  was  $1300  per  week. 
About  000  tons  of  apricots  were  dried,  and  the  Union  people 
expect  to  handle  300  tons  of  peaches  and  700  tons  of  prunes. 
Very  little  fruit  is  dried  for  outsiders,  and  for  that  which  is 
handled  the  charge  is  $1  per  ton  over  and  above  expenses. 
*  *  *  The  West  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which 
commenced  work  July  1st,  has  dried  700  tons  of  apricots.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  peaches  it  will  have,  but  1500 
tons  of  prunes  will  be  dried.  Earlier  in  the  season  200  per- 
sons were  employed,  but  at  present  only  150  find  work,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  fruit.  The  drier  contains  about  twenty  acres, 
of  which  the  buildings  cover  three.  A  fruit  grader  and  prune 
dipper  are  both  being  used,  and  by  means  of  the  latter  over 
125  tons  are  run  through  in  a  day.    *   *   «   The  Knowles 

I  Bros,  now  own  the  drier  formerly  the  property  of  Start  <fc 
Morrison  on  Alum  Rock  avenue.  They  began  drying  apricots 
July  6th  and  will  not  close  until  late  in  December,  as  they  do 
their  own  packing.  In  all,  500  tons  of  apricots  were  taken  in, 
and  a  large  amount  of  prunes  and  peaches  are  yet  to  be  con- 
tracted for.  There  are  160  cutters  at  work  and  50  men,  mak- 
ing a  pay-roll  of  $400  per  week.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

Santa  Barbara. 
A  Curious  New  Berry.— Mr.  Homer  Shephard  is  exhibiting 
a  few  specimens  of  a  berry  which  appears  to  be  a  cross  be - 
tween  a  red  raspberry  and  a  strawberry.  It  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  fruit.  Mr." Shephard  has  been  experimenting  with 
this  cross  for  some  time,  and  has  at  last  been  rewarded  with 
success.  The  berry  was  brought  in  attached  to  a  section  of 
the  bush  upon  which  it  grew.  The  leaves  and  stem  are  of  the 
raspberry  bush,  the  cap  is  that  of  a  strawberry,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  beautiful  blending  of  the  two,  with  a  bright  red  color 
that  resembles  that  of  no  other  fruit.  In  shape  it  is  oblong, 
verv  slightly  ovated.    In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  largest. 
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blackberries.  This  here  appears  to  be  a  union  of  a  perennial 
vine  and  an  annual  bush,  and  if  the  species  is  permanent  it 
will  lose  sight  of  its  parentage.  The  Logan  berry,  a  cross 
between  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  is  now  quite  a  com- 
mon sight  in  this  market,  but  Shephard's  new  and  unnamed 
berry  is  certainly  as  yet  a  decided  novelty. —Santa  Barbara 
EI  Barbareno. 

Progress  in  Western  Santa  Barbara.— There  is  no  other 
agricultural  portion  of  southern  California  that  shows  more 
progress  or  improvement  within  the  past  twenty  years  than 
the  western  half  of  Santa  Barbara  county.  In  that  period 
eight  thriving  business  centers  or  towns  have  been  built 
up  which  now  support  six  weekly  papers.  In  1874  this  whole 
region  was  little  more  than  a  great  sheep  and  cattle  range. 
Now  it  is  tilled  with  thousands  of  finely  equipped  farms  with 
soil  that  produces  all  manner  of  fruits  and  cereals.  The 
future  of  this  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  is  far  brighter  than 
that  portion  south  of  the  Gaviota  pass,  and  within  the  next 
twenty  years  will  equal  it  in  population.  There  is  room  for 
50,000  population  and  virgin  soil  sufficient  to  keep  them  profit- 
ably employed. — Eompoc  Record. 

Santa  Maria  will  contribute  about  100  tons  of  dried  apri" 
cots  to  the  general  supply  this  season. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Wheat,  Barley  and  Beets.— The  present  high  price  of 
wheat  will  tempt  our  farmers  to  devote  more  acres  to  wheat 
and  fewer  to  barley  next  year.  Barley  is  usually  preferred 
here  on  account  of  its  heavier  yield  and  a  better  local  market, 
but  the  boom  in  wheat  values  tends  to  overcome  these  ad- 
vantages. Both  cereals  do  well  following  a  crop  of  sugar 
beets  and  our  farmers  usually  observe  this  course  of  rotation. 
Some  excellent  yields  of  wheat  after  beets  are  reported  in 
this  valley — twenty-five  to  thirty  centals  per  acre— of  best 
milling  quality,  too.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  sugar  beet 
culture  is  an  improved  condition  of  the  soil,  which  increases 
the  yields  of  other  crops  used  in  rotation.  Our  farmers  have 
found  this  out  and  each  year's  experience  emphasizes  the 
value,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  sugar  beet  in  our  systems  of 
agriculture.— Pajaronian. 

The  San  Francisco  Trade.— There  is  a  great  deal  of  trash 
among  the  fruit  shipped  into  San  Francisco.  An  inspection  of 
the  commission  house  district  any  day  will  show  lots  of  fruit 
which  should  not  have  been  packed.  San  Francisco  offers  a 
good  market  for  first-class  fruit,  but  people  there  know  trash 
when  they  see  it.  *  *  *  There  is  a  call  in  San  Francisco 
for  smaller  packages  of  fruit,  say  the  size  of  baskets  used  by 
Vacaville  and  Suisun  shippers  in  marketing  their  fruits  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  If  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
grapes  were  sent  to  market  in  such  packages  the  demand  for 
and  sale  of  fruits  would  be  vastly  increased  to  the  small  re- 
tail trade.  That  is  where  the  bulk  of  our  fruit  goes.  The 
man  on  his  way  home  cannot  pack  a  20,  40  or  50-pound  box  of 
fruit,  and  so  he  seldom  buys  any.  Put  up  in  5  and  10  pound 
packages  and  the  retail  trade  would  develop  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. Market  only  the  best  fruit;  there  is  only  loss  in 
shipping  any  other  grade.  The  trade  demands  quality,  and 
people  will  buy  good  fruit  and  discard  the  trash.  Put  it  up  in 
packages  that  will  appeal  to  buyers.  You  cannot  expect 
profitable  returns  on  imperfect  fruit,  but  you  can  find  a  mar- 
ket in  San  Francisco  for  your  choice  fruit  in  packages  which 
retail  buyers  can  carry  home  with  them. — Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Season  at  Windsor. — The  fruit  dryers  are  working 
steadily  at  Windsor,  employing  a  large  force  of  workers. 
Carpenters  are  busy  on  an  immense  winery  being  built  by 
Miller  &  Hotchkiss.  This  celler  will  be  the  largest  in  Sonoma 
county,  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons.  A  new  cooper- 
age is  being  put  in  for  the  greatly  increased  capacity.  Twelve 
thousand  tons  of  grapes  will  be  marketed  in  Windsor  this 
fall. --Democrat. 

Sheep  Industry  Looking  Ui». — The  sheep  industry  is  look- 
ing up  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  growers 
will  commence  stocking  up  their  ranches  to  near  their  limit 
and  with  the  advance  in  wool  ranch  property  is  sure  to  follow. 
— Cloverdale  Reveille. 

Sonoma  Fruit  Notes. — The  Cutting  cannery  is  running 
full  blast  on  Muir  and  Crawford  peaches  and  pears.  Fears 
are  coming  in  rapidly  now,  the  crop  is  good  and  quality  like- 
wise. The  output  of  this  cannery  last  week  was  85,000  cans 
of  peaches,  pears  and  plums  and  the  output  this  week  will 
probably  reach  00,000  cans.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  hands 
are  employed.  The  peelers,  mostly  women  and  girls,  earn 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  day,  while  the  canners 
earn  from  $1.25  to  11.75.  Shipments  of  fruit  arearriving  daily 
from  Healdsburg,  Geyserville  and  other  points  in  this  section. 
*  *  *  The  Rose  City  cannery  is  only  running  on  half  time 
at  present,  but  will  be  running  full  blast  in  a  few  days, 
giving  employment  to  350  persons.  *  .*  *  The  Merritt 
Fruit  Company  will  begin  drying  peaches  and  prunes  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  and  will  employ  from  thiry  to  forty 
hands  at  the  start.  *  *  *  At  the  canneries  peaches  are 
bringing  from  $12  to  $20  a  ton  and  there  is  a  good  market  for 
them  at  these  prices.  Pears  are  bringing  from  $7  to  $10. 
The  crop  of  Muirs  and  Crawfords  is  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Prunes  are  up  to  the  average  this  year,  but  command  a  wide 
range  of  prices.  The  smallest  are  selling  as  low  as  $8  to  $10, 
while  some  of  the  finest  will  command  as  high  as  $25  to  $30 
to  the  ton.  *  *  *  The  new  winery  at  Santa  Rosa  will  have 
a  capacity  this  season  of  300,000  gallons  and  will  probably  be 
ready  for  business  by  the  middle  of  September. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican. 

OREGON. 

Grasshoppers  in  the  Umpq.ua  Valley.—  The  Umpqua  lica- 
eon  says  the  grasshoppers  have  started  in  on  vegetation  on 
North  Myrtle  in  genuine  Kansas  style.  Mr.  Risch  has  a 
prune  orchard  of  six  acres  planted  to  beans,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers have  eaten  the  beans  up  and  have  stripped  half  the 
leaves  from  the  prune  trees.  They  have  begun  eating  the 
leaves  off  Mr.  G.  E.  Brewer's  orchard  also,  and  if  nothing 
turns  up  to  change  the  present  state  of  things  they  will  have 
them  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  foliage  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
more.  They  are  not  only  eating  the  leaves,  but  have  begun 
on  the  fruit  of  the  peach,  eating  off  the  flesh  and  leaving  the 
seed  hanging  to  the  trees.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  that  these  insects  have  appeared  in  this 
locality  in  numbers  sufficient  to  do  any  damage.  Mr.  Risch's 
bean  crop  is  a  total  loss.  If  the  grasshoppers  develop  an  appe- 
tite for  the  prune,  others  may  lose  more  heavily  than  Mr. 
Risch,  as  there  are  several  orchards  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bean  field. 

J.  A.  Knollin  of  Kansas  City  has  bought  80,000  sheep  in 
Oregon  and  is  driving  them  overland  to  Kansas,  where  they 
will  be  fattened  for  the  winter  and  spring  market.  The  im- 
mense herd  has  been  divided  into  twelve  bands,  each  of  which 
is  driven  by  eight  men.  The  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  along 
the  roadside  each  day.  The  drivers  are  furnished  with 
horses  and  camping  outfits,  and  while  the  sheep  rest  at  night 
the  sheepherders  sleep  in  tents.  The  bands  are  driven  about 
twelve  miles  apart,  and  Knollin  expects  to  reach  Kansas  by 
October.  By  driving  the  sheep  overland  instead  of  shipping 
them  by  rail  the  commission  merchant  will  save  perhaps 
t<>0,000,  as  the  transportation  charges  from  Oregon  to  Kansas 
amount  to  $1  a  head. 

The  aphis  is  doing  deadly  work  in  the  hop  yards  of  western 
Oregon,  and  it  is  now  declared  that  the  crop  will  be  20  per 
cent  short  of  early  estimates. 
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The  Clairac  flammoth  Prune. 


To  the  Editor: — As  many  questions  have  been 
put  to  me  in  regard  to  the  prune  which  I  introduced 
into  California  from  Prance  years  ago — the  Clairac 
Mammoth  or  Imperiale  Epineuse,  as  first  named — 
you  will  allow  me  to  answer  through  the  columns  of 
the  Press,  and  in  one  article,  all  those  queries,  and 
particularly  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr. 
F.  F.  Britton  of  Willow  Glen,  Santa  Clara  county, 
and  reading  as  follows: 

Mir.  Fete  (fillet,  Nevada  City,  Gal. — Dear  Sir:  As  there  is 
probably  no  better  authority  in  the  State  than  yourself  on 
trees,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  Clairac  Mammoth  and  the  Imperiale  Epin- 
euse prunes,  or  are  there  two  kinds  of  Imperiale  Epineuse '. 
Some  say  there  are,  and,  hardly  crediting  their  knowledge, 
ask  one  who  is  authority.  I  have  seen  two  places  where 
grafts,  same  age,  are  much  different  in  bearing  (one  and  one- 
half  years  old),  in  one  case  having  seven  or  eight  pounds  and 
the  other  barely  a  single  prune.  Are  the  Imperiale  or  Clairac 
good  bearers?  That  is,  do  they  keep  their  large  size  even 
with  a  large  crop?  Are  they  regular  bearers  and  are  they 
early  bearers,  or  do  they  need  a  number  of  years  to  get  ready 
like  the  Napoleon  cherry  ?  Any  further  information  you  can 
give  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Britton  asks  if  there  are  two  kinds  of  Clairac 
Mammoth  or  Imperiale  Epineuse  in  California.  I 
will  say  yes;  there  is  the  genuine  kind  and  there  is 
the  false  one,  and  how  there  came  to  be  a  false  one 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  introduction  of  that  prune 
in  California  I  will  relate  through  this  article. 

Introduction. — The  Clairac  Mammoth  was  first  in- 
troduced by  myself  into  this  State  and  under  its  first 
name — Imperiale  Epineuse — in  the  winter  of  1883-84, 
right  at  the  time  that  we  first  discussed  the  prune 
d'Agen  and  Robe  de  Sergent  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  The  first  mention  that  I  made  of  that  prune 
was  in  my  catalogue  of  1887-88  under  the  heading  of 
"New  and  Valuable  Prune,"  adding  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  put  it  on  the  market  before  it  had 
borne  upon  my  place  and  I  had  found  out  all  about  it. 

Gumosis  in  tin-  Foothills. — Now,  right  here,  I  must 
say  that  my  place,  situated  in  the  upper  belt  or 
snow  belt  of  the  foothills,  is  not  very  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  stone  fruit  trees,  principally 
cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  apricots,  for,  in  this 
belt,  that  class  of  trees  are  so  badly  affected  by  the 
gum  that,  out  of  a  hundred  prune  or  plum  trees 
budded  on  the  root,  hardly  three  or  four  will  be  alive 
aud  out  of  danger  ten  years  after  planting.  I  will 
not  discuss  here  what  in  my  idea  causes  the  gum,  so 
disastrous  to  stone  fruit  trees  in  the  snow  belt  of  the 
foothills  from  2000  feet  altitude  up,  but  it  is  so.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  stock  for  the  prune,  and  finally 
found  out  that  the  best  "gum-resistant"  stock  is 
the  common  Blue  Damson  plum,  if  budded  or  grafted 
not  less  than  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Your 
readers  will  therefore  understand  why  I  had  to  wait 
year  after  year  for  my  imported  trees  to  bear,  and 
of  the  thirty  trees  that  I  first  imported  in  the 
winter  of  1883-84  not  one  at  the  present  day  is  alive. 
They  were  trees  budded  on  the  root,  and  I  lost  them 
one  after  another  before  they  had  borne  any  or 
borne  only  a  few  prunes.  In  that  way  it  took  me 
some  time  before  I  could  raise  enough  fruit  of  this 
Clairac  Mammoth  to  enable  me  to  tell  with  certainty 
about  its  drying  qualities;  and  after  I  had  found 
that  out,  1  ordered  the  originator  of  the  prune  in 
France  to  graft  (bench  grafting)  12,000  stock  for 
me,  but  in  the  spring  of  that  year  all  the  little  trees 
were  carried  away  by  a  freshet  of  the  river  Garonne,  > 
the  stock  having  been  planted  in  moist  bottom 
ground,  alongside  the  river.  The  ensuing  winter  I 
ordered  to  graft  12,000  more  stock;  but  this  time  the 
drought,  which  lasted  from  February  20th  to  July 
22nd,  killed  all  of  them  but  one  hundred,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  third  year — winter  of  1893-94 — that  I 
succeeded  in  having  enough  trees  to  warrant  me  to 
put  that  prune  on  the  market  the  season  of  1894-95. 
All  this  will  explain  why,  after  having  introduced  the 
Clairac  Mammoth  in  the  spring  of  1884,  I  was  unable 
to  place  it  on  the  market  until  thirteen  years  after. 

Naming  the  Prune. — The  Clairac  Mammoth  was 
first  named  Imperiale  Epineuse — Imperiale  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  size,  Epineuse  (thorny)  because  of 
the  thorny  habits  of  the  tree  while  young;  but  that 
name  has  been  since  done  away  with,  and,  at  my 
suggestion,  the  more  proper  one  of  Clairac  Mam- 
moth adopted,  for  the  prune,  which  is  a  mammoth 
one,  was  originated  near  Clairac,  right  in  the  center 
of  the  prune  district  in  France. 

Description. — The  Clairac  Mammoth  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  and  finest  prune  ever  introduced  or 
originated,  in  this  State.  The  fruit  is  uniformly 
large,  more  oval  in  shape  than  the  French  prune, 
which  is  pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  but  pretty  near  of 
the  same  color,  somewhat  lighter,  or  reddish-purple. 
It  is  earlier  than  the  French  and  has  a  thinner  skin. 
If  cured  properly — and  that  is  the  great  point — it 
makes  the  finest  kind  of  prune  and  is  equal  for  flavor, 
size  and  beauty  to  the  best  and  largest  prunes  of  the 
French  or  "Imperials,"  as  they  are  called.  The 
only  fault  that  I  find  with  it  is  that  it  is  too  juicy, 
and,  as  I  have  said  in  the  description  I  gave  in  my 
catalogue  when  I  first  put  it  on  the  market  on  ac- 
count of  its  juice — for  the  Clairac  is  more  juicy  than 
the  French — it  should  lie  cured  with  more  care.    It  was 


because  of  the  difficulty  in  drying  that  prune  prop- 
erly— that  is,  without  having  the  juice  running  out 
of  it — that  I  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  place  it  on  the 
market,  as  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  that  defect 
could  be  overcome  in  some  manner.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  trouble  though,  to  cure  it  to  per- 
fection, and  as  a  prune  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  too, 
in  which  condition  your  readers  must  know  that  the 
prune  has  to  be  quite  soft  to  the  fingers,  otherwise, 
if  the  juice  is  permitted  to  run  out,  then  the  prune, 
large  as  it  may  be,  will  rattle,  and  you  do  not  want 
for  any  purposes — whether  the  prunes  are  to  be 
cooked  or  eaten  out  of  hand — to  have  them  rattle — 
that  is,  be  too  hard  and  dry.  It  was  on  account  of 
its  being  so  juicy  that  the  prune  growers  of  the  Lot, 
in  France,  gave  up  that  prune  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction on  the  French  market,  about  1880.  (See 
bulletins  of  La  Societe  dAgriculture  of  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne on  the  "Imperiale  Epineuse,"  as  published  at 
the  city  of  Agen). 

The  French  Could  Not  Cure  //.—The  French,  as 
every  one  knows,  do  not  dry  their  prunes  in  the  sun, 
and  neither  do  they  dip  them  in  lye,  as  we  do  here 
in  California,  but  use  driers  and  ovens  altogether, 
and  they  found  it  impossible  to  properly  cure  the 
Imperiale  Epineuse  because  of  its  juice  running  out 
in  the  driers,  and  therefore  gave  it  up.  Only  one 
man,  to  my  knowledge — the  originator  himself — is 
yet  propagating  that  prune  in  the  Lot. 

I  have  read  an  assertion  made  by  some  one  in  this 
State  that  "it  is  from  this  variety  (the  Imperiale 
Epineuse)  that  the  dried  fruit  coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  fancy  packages  and  labeled  1  Imperiales  '  is 
made."  The  above  assertion,  I  must  say,  is  made 
out  of  whole  cloth,  for  the  French  prune  growers  do 
not  raise  at  all  the  Imperiale  Epineuse  and  do  not 
want  to  raise  it,  for  the  reason  herein  stated,  and 
were  never  guilty  of  such  a  trick  as  the  one  they  are 
accused  of — that  of  passing  one  prune  for  another. 
(As  an  honorary  member  of  La  Societe  d'Agricul- 
ture  of  Agen,  I  have  brought  that  false  assertion  be- 
fore that  body.) 

Then  there  are  no  "  Imperiales  "  proper,  or  prunes 
from  30  to  40  per  pound,  coming  to  this  country. 
They  all  go  to  the  capitals  of  Europe,  especially 
Paris  and  London.  The  best  that  come  here — and  I 
procured  such  jars  from  Fifth  Avenue  grocery  stores 
in  New  York — are  prunes  of  the  first  grade  Joe  ex- 
portation, or  55  to  60  to  a  pound.  They  are  packed 
in  one  kilogram  (2.1  pounds)  jars,  which  retail  in  New 
York  at  75  cents  a  jar.  I  must  say  that  the  prunes 
to  be  eaten  out  of  hand  are  splendidly  packed,  soft 
and  nice  as  can  be,  and  keep  so  indefinitely.  Let 
any  one  get  hold  of  any  of  those  "  fancy  packages  " 
referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  and  look  at  the 
pit  of  the  fruit,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  that 
assertion  is  false.  When  having  any  doubts  about  a 
plum  or  prune  being  this  or  that  variety,  always 
look  at  the  pit,  which  will  tell  with  certainty  to  what 
variety  the  fruit  belongs. 

Prune  Preserve. — I  found  out  that  the  Clairac  Mam- 
moth makes  the  very  finest  kind  of  preserve.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  my  wife  put  up  a  few  jars  of  them, 
and  one  day  in  winter  she  made  a  pie  without  telling 
me  that  it  was  of  Clairac  prunes.  The  fine  golden 
yellow  color  of  the  pulp  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  its  apricot  flavor  made  me  say  that  it 
tasted  like  apricot;  and  on  her  asking  me  what  I 
supposed  it  was,  I  said:  "  If  I  did  not  know  that  we 
had  no  apricot  preserve  I  would  call  it  apricot." 
"  Well,"  said  she  "  that's  the  Clairac  Mammoth  that 
you  are  bragging  so  much  about  and  I  didn't  use  any 
sugar  either."  Sol  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
that  prune  to  all  in  general,  and  canners  in  particu- 
lar, as  the  very  best  prune  or  plum  to  put  up. 

Fresh,  the  Clairac  is  delicious,  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  valuable  for  shipping.  Mr.  L.  J. 
Harbison  of  Vacaville  was  the  first  one  to  send 
Clairacs  to  Eastern  markets,  he  having  shipped  sev- 
eral boxes  of  them  the  first  week  in  August. 

Growth. — The  habits  of  the  Clairac  Mammoth  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  French  prune 
in  this  way — that  the  top  is  much  less  bushy,  the 
fruit  lining  up  the  long  limbs  on  fruit  spurs  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  which  gives  a  good  chance  to 
more  conveniently  prop  up  the  top.  I  find  it  to  be 
as  productive  in  weight  as  the  French  prune.  It 
falls  off  the  tree  as  nicely  as  the  latter  and  unites 
well  on  peach  root.  I  never  found  a  small  prune  on 
my  trees,  the  fruit  being  all  uniformly  large,  from 
very  large  to  medium  large,  averaging,  cured  by 
me,  from  25  to  40  per  pound;  but  it  would  require 
more  prunes  to  the  pound  if  the  juice  were  allowed 
to  run  out. 

The  Clairac  does  not  get  heat-scorched  or  "sun- 
burned," as  that  affection  peculiar  to  the  French 
prune  is  wrongly  called.  In  my  catalogue  of  1892 
93  I  have  given  correct  cuts  of  the  Clairac,  fresh  and 
dried.  I  found  it  to  be  with  me  as  regular  a  bearer 
as  any  other  prune,  though  some  years  I  have  been 
without  fruit  at  all,  which  was  caused  by  frost  and 
gum.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  terrible  spring 
that  we  had  up  here  last  year,  repeated  frosts  hav- 
ing killed  even  the  fruit  spurs  of  cherries  and  prunes, 
and  it  takes  two  years  for  such  spurs  to  form  again. 
I  have  no  crop  of  Clairacs  this  year,  and  but  a  small 
crop  of  French  prunes. 

The  True  and  the  False. — Now  in  regard  to  a  gen- 
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uine  and  false  Clairac,  I  did,  in  my  catalogue  of 
1895-96,  caution  the  public  in  regard  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  prune,  adding  that  I  was  not  responsible 
if  some  unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  this  State  were 
trying  to  pass  the  Robe  Imperiale,  also  introduced 
by  me,  for  "Gillet's  New  Prune,"  as  they  first  called 
theirs.  Those  nurserymen,  in  the  winter  of  1894- 
95 — the  season  I  put  the  Clairac  Mammoth  on  the 
market — did,  too,  put  a  prune  or  plum  on  the  mar- 
ket, telling  to  their  customers  that  it  was  "Gillet's 
New  Prune,"  and  that  they  had  had  scions  of  it  from 
a  discharged  employe  of  mine  who,  to  get  even,  had 
stolen  some  scions  from  my  place  and  sold  them  to 
these  nurserymen.  Now,  at  the  time  those  nursery- 
men claimed  that  that  dirty  trick  was  perpetrated, 
1  had  a  large  experimental  tree  on  almond  stock, 
grafted  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  half  of  the 
top  with  Clairac  Mammoth  and  the  other  half  with 
a  plum — large,  too  (the  Robe  Imperiale) — and  the 
only  way  I  can  account  for  being  two  so-called 
Clairacs  is  that  the  scoundrel  who  is  charged  with 
stealing  scions  from  me,  not  knowing  any  better, 
took  them  from  both  sides  of  the  trees,  and,  in  this 
way,  the  Robe  Imperiale,  much  inferior  to  the 
Clairac  and  no  prune  at  all,  has  been  propagated 
also  under  the  name  of  "Gillet's  New  Prune,"  and 
now  will  probably  be  offered  to  a  too  confident  public 
under  the  name  either  of  Imperiale  Epineuse  or 
Clairac  Mammoth,  and  in  this  way  did  the  Clairac 
get  pretty  badly  mixed  up.  But  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  history  of  that  famous 
prune,  the  Clairac  Mammoth,  which  I  regard  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  State,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  meet  the  favor  of  our  horticultural  public. 

Tin  Robt  d<  St  rgent  Prune. — Now  there  is  another 
prune  that  I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about.  It 
is  that  one  which  is  still  going  in  this  State  under 
the  wrong  name  of  Robe  de  Se rgent,  and  about 
which  name  there  was  quite  a  discussion  in  the 
columus  of  the  Press  some  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
Before  going,  any  further  I  wish  it  understood  that 
I  am  not  discussing  the  qualities  or  defects  of  that 
prune,  but  simply  the  wrong  name  given  to  it  here 
and  in  France,  either  through  ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty. This  so-called  Robe  de  Sergent  was  claimed 
by  the  nurserymen  who  put  it  on  the  market  in  Cali- 
fornia to  have  been  obtained  from  Transon  l>ros., 
leading  nurserymen  of  Orleans,  Prance.  Very  well. 
As  I  was  bound  to  get  at  the  origin  of  that  prune, 
its  identity  and  how  it  came  to  be  called  "  Robe  de 
Sergent,"  I  ordered  from  the  Orleans  nursery,-  four 
years  ago  last  winter,  two  trees  each  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  prunes  propagated  and  advertised  by  them, 
including  the  Kobe  de  Sergent.  if  any  of  their  prunes 
were  described  and  advertised  under  that  name. 
My  reason  for  ordering  trees  of  every  variety  of 
prune  kept  by  Transon  Bros,  was  to  be  sure  to  pro- 
cure the  very  one  I  was  after — the  so-called  Robe  de 
Sergent  of  California.  Apropos,  I  was  pleased  with 
quite  an  improvement  made  by  Transon  Bros,  in 
naming  prunes.  In  French,  prunes  and  plums  are 
indistinctly  called  plums;  and,  when  speaking  of  a 
prune,  the  French  say  a  "plum  to  cure,"  while  in 
English  we  have  two  distinct  names,  and  every  one 
here  understands  the  difference  between  a  plum  and 
a  prune.  The  Orleans  nursery  adopted  the  generic 
name  of  "quetsche,"  which  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  English  word  "  prune;"  and  so  I  got  the  German 
quetsche,  the  Italian  quetsche,  the  d'Agen  quetsche, 
etc.  The  "  quetsche  d'Agen  "  was  sent  to  me  as  the 
prune  d'Agen  (called  French  prune  in  California), 
and  not  under  the  name  of  Robe  de  Sergent,  which 
name  Transon  Bros,  do  not  use  at  all.  Though  those" 
trees  from  Transon  Bros,  were  imported  four  years 
ago.  this  year  is  the  first  one  that  they  have  borne 
any  fruit.  When  the  prunes,  which  are  turning 
very  fast  at  this  writing,  will  be  ripe  and  cured,  I 
will  give  your  readers  a  full  account  of  my  experi- 
ments and  possibly  the  history  and  origin  of  the  so- 
called  Robe  de  Sergent.  All  I  will  say  now  is  this — 
that  the  Orleans  firm  will  have  to  explain  to  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale  d'Horticulture  of  France,  before 
which  I  will  lay  the  case  or  rather  that  part  of  the 
case  having  reference  to  their  "d'Agen  quetsche," 
why,  at  400  miles  only  from  the  great  prune  dis- 
trict of  the  Lot,  they  are  propagating  under  the 
name  of  prune  d'Agen  a  prune  that  is  not  the  prune 
d'Agen.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  August  12,  1897. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Early  Onions. 

To  The  Editor:— I  have  received  several  letters 
from  RURAL  readers  during  the  past  few  months, 
asking  me  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
raising  early  onions  for  family  use,  what  variety 
of  seed  T  consider  best,  or,  if  I  raise  my  onions  from 
sets,  what  kind,  and  if  I  buy  them  or  raise  them;  full 
particulars  are  wanted,  etc.  I  have  delayed  answer- 
ing these  correspondents  further  than  to  inform 
them  that  in  due  time  1  would,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Rural,  give  the  necessary  information  asked 
for  on  the  subject  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  As  it  is 
nearirg  the  time  I  generally  commence  to  make 


preparation  to  sow  my  onion  seed,  I  will  endeavor  to 
enter  pretty  minutely  into  detail.  By  so  doing  I  feel 
confident  I  can  make  everything  so  plain  that  even 
a  novice  can  thoroughly  understand  just  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter.  I  have  just  been  looking  over 
all  of  my  articles  that  I  have  written  for  the  Rural 
and  find  it  has  been  nearly  seven  years  since  I  wrote 
my  first  article  on  onion  growing.  Since  then  1  have 
learned  a  little  more  on  the  subject  by  practical  ex- 
perience, which  I  trust  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
Rural  readers. 

Early  Onions  From  Seal. — I  prepare  my  raised 
seedbed,  or  beds,  owing  to  the  amount  of  onions  I 
wish  to  raise,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
sow  my  seed  not  later  than  Sept.  1st.  A  little  ear- 
lier is  better  than  a  little  later.  I  have  found  that  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  make  the  seedbed  rich  with 
manure  of  any  kind,  as  by  so  doing  the  tops  make 
too  rank  a  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  bulbs.  I 
generally  make  the  beds  from  4  to  5  feet  in  width,  so 
the  young  onions  can  be  readily  attended  to  from 
both  sides.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  bed  with 
dry  weeds  and  fine  brush  and  burn  it  before  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  seeds. 

Preparing  the  Bed. — Use  a  fine  hoe-fork  and  loosen 
up  the  soil  thoroughly  3  or  4  inches  in  depth.  Rake 
off  all  coarse  lumps,  leaving  the  bed  very  fine  and 
smooth,  as  well  as  a  little  rounding  from  both  sides. 
Give  the  bed  a  thorough  soaking  with  a  fine  sprinkler, 
enough  to  wet  the  soil  t!  inches  or  more  in  depth. 

Sowing  (he  Seed. — On  this  wet  surface  sow  your 
seed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  lo  18  square  feet. 
A  bed  18x4  feet  (which  will  supply  young  onions 
enough  after  being  transplanted  for  a  large  family) 
will  require  four  ounces  of  seed.  In  order  to  sow  the 
seed  evenly,  it  cau  be  mixed  with  fine  dry  sand.  This 
will  show  at  once  on  the  dark  west  bed  so  plainly 
that  one  can  see  just  what  he  is  doing,  and  thus  get 
an  even  "stand."  I  sometimes  dampen  the  seeds 
well  and  then  roll  them  in  Hour,  or  ashes  that  have 
been  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  both  together.  Tt 
is  a  good  plan  to  sow  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of 
the  beds  several  times,  especially  if  one  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  work. 

Covering  the  Seeds.  —  1  used  to  rake  the  seed  in,  but 
I  found  by  so  doing  that  a  great  many  of  them,  even 
with  careful  work,  scarcely  get  covered,  and  the 
heavy  rains  wash  the  young  plants  out  of  the  ground 
and  many  are  destroyed.  I  therefore  cover  the  seed 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth  with  fine 
creek  sand  and  give  it  a  good  sprinkling.  Cover  the 
bed  with  old  barley  sacks  for  a  week  or  more.  This 
will  serve  to  retain  the  moisture  sufficiently  in  the 
beds  to  germinate  the  seed.  After  taking  off  th» 
sacks,  which  should  be  before  the  onions  appear, 
keep  the  bed  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  time  to  trans- 
plant them. 

Bote  to  Transplant. — As  soon  as  the  onions  get  as 
large  as  small  peas,  take  up  carefully,  cut  off  half  or 
more  of  the  tops  and  a  portion  of  the  sprawling  roots 
to  facilitate  planting.  Set  them  out  in  your  rich, 
prepared  bed  in  rows  across  the  bed  about  10  inches 
apart,  with  the  sets  about  1  inch  or  so  apart.  Stir 
the  soil  often  with  a  small  hoe,  not  allowing  a  single 
weed  to  grow,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  young, 
early  and  tender  onions  that  will  please  you. 

Kind  of  Seed.— I  have  tried  many  kinds.  The 
Pri/.etaker  is  a  good  one,  as  well  as  the  Early  Round 
Yellow  Danvers,  Early  Red  Globe  Dauvers,  Large 
Red  Wethersfield  and  some  others  that  are  sold  by 
some  of  the  most  reliable  seedsmen.  Never  buy 
cheap  onion  seed  ;  get  the  best ;  poor  ones  are  dear 
at  any  price.  One  can  very  easily  raise  their  own 
oniou  seed  by  setting  out  mature  onions  that  were 
raised  from  seed  the  previous  year.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary is  a  good  time  for  that  purpose.  Fine  onions 
can  also  be  raised  by  planting  the  seed  about  the 
same  time  where  the  onions  are  to  grow,  leaving  the 
onions  finally  3  or  4  inches  apart.  Have  the  rows 
perfectly  straight  and  just  far  enough  apart  to  cul- 
tivate with  a  small  horse. 

Top- Set*. — These  sets  are  raised  from  mature  on- 
ions that  were  raised  the  year  before  from  top-sets. 
These  sets  grow  in  bunches  on  top  of  the  seed  stalk 
and  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  yel- 
low. They  should  never  be  put  into  sacks  or  barrels, 
as  they  will  surely  mold.  Put  them  in  the  coolest, 
dryest  place  you  have,  on  a  fine  rack,  covered  with 
one  thickness  of  coarse  barley  sacks  and  cover  with 
straw.  This  rack  should  be  a  few  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  is  the 
best  way  of  keeping  them  that  I  have  ever  tried  or 
heard  of.  Set  some  out  as  soon  as  the  first  fall  rains, 
and  at  short  intervals,  finishing  about  the  first  of 
March.  Press  the  sets  firmly  into  the  ground  in 
rows,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  for  sets  raised 
from  seed. 

Bottom  Sets. — These  are  raised  from  seed  grown 
from  mature  onions  raised  from  seed.  Sow  the  seeds 
thickly  in  February  or  March  in  rows  just  far  enough 
apart  to  cultivate  with  a  horse.  I  open  the  drills 
with  a  hoe,  the  full  width  of  it,  and  cover  with  a 
rake.  If  plenty  of  seeds  are  sown,  the  onions  will 
not  grow  on  an  average  larger  than  filberts,  which 
is  plenty  large  enough.  If  much  larger,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  run  to  seed  when  transplanted  the  fol- 
lowing season.    After  the  tops  die  down,  gather  the 


onions,  after  being  well  dried  in  the  sun  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  put  them  in  the  shade  a  week  or  more, 
after  which  store  as  described  for  top-sets.  Plant 
them  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 

top-sets. 

Lettuce. — To  secure  early  lettuce,  sow  the  seed  the 
latter  part  of  August  on  a  rich,  raised  bed,  and  rake 
them  in  thoroughly.  Never  allow  the  bed  to  get  the 
least  dry.  Sow  after  the  first  fall  rain  ;  transplant 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  A  little  ashes,  soot  or 
tine  hen  manure  sprinkled  over  the  bed  occasionally 
and  well  worked  in  will  be  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial. Ground  for  lettuce  can  scarcely  be  made  too 
rich,  and  the  oftener  it  is  worked  the  better.  Last 
season  T  tried  the  Trignon,  or  celery  lettuce,  for  the 
first  time.  Tt  did  exceedingly  well,  and  some  of  my 
friends  that  sampled  some  of  it  pronounced  it  the 
best  they  ever  ate.  It  is  very  hardy;  it  stands  heavy 
rains  and  cold  weather  better  than  any  other  kind  I 
ever  tried.  I  would  advise  lovers  of  tender,  crispy 
lettuce  to  give  it  a  trial.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  Aug.  7,  1897. 


THE  FIELD. 


Tobacco  Planting  in  Florida. 

Florida  has  a  very  different  climate  from  that  of 
California  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
methods  would  suit  our  conditions,  still  their  may 
be  suggestions  which  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers 
who  are  thinking  and  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction.  S.  Powers  writes  of  such  matters  to  the 
Country  Gentlemen.  It  appears  that  Florida  is  mak- 
ing a  uotable  effort  with  the  aid  of  capital  and 
Cuban  skill  to  grow  into  the  position  in  the  tobacco 
world  so  long  held  by  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

Shade  for  Tobacco. — Like  the  pineapple  planters, 
growers  of  fine  cigar  wrappers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  advantage  of  a  partial  shade  for  the  plants. 
The  unobstructed  rays  of  a  semi-tropical  sun  create 
too  dark  a  color  and  too  tough  a  fiber.  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  in  cigars  demands  a  light  color,  and  the 
caprices  of  the  smoker  are  as  imperious  as  those  of 
the  ladies.  The  most  experienced  planters  in  Gads- 
den county  now,  in  clearing  new  land  for  tobacco, 
do  not  cut  down  all  the  trees;  they  frequently  leave 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  them. 

Messrs.  Schroeder  A  Bon,  a  New  York  firm,  own- 
ing large  farms  here,  last  year  planted  an  experi- 
mental acre  with  a  slat  shed  over  it — an  inch  slat 
alternating  with  an  inch  space,  thus  giving  a  half 
shade— which  costs  about  $400  per  acre.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  this  year  they  have  two 
acres  shedded.  Probably  the  crop  paid  for  the  shed 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Corry  has  had  the  foreman  of  the  Santa  Clara 
plantation  try  an  experiment  by  setting  tall  posts 
with  wires  stretched  on  them,  on  which  will  be  grown 
the  velvet  bean  (DoUekot  multiflonu),  a  rampant 
grower.  These  arbors  run  east  and  west,  and  are 
tall  enough  and  close  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
completely  at  noon.  Where  trees  are  left  in  the 
field  to  afford  a  partial  shade,  the  surface  roots  are 
chopped  out  and  the  tobacco  is  planted  close  up  to 
the  tree. 

Gathering. — Formerly  the  plants  were  cut  up  whole, 
but  the  system  of  "  priming  "  or  plucking  off  a  leaf 
at  a  time  is  followed.  Cutting  up  the  entire  plant 
is  a  wholesale  and  wasteful  system;  the  upper  leaves 
are  too  green,  the  lower  ones  too  old  to  make  choice 
wrappers.  It  seems  like  a  prodigious  task  to  pluck 
the  tens  of  millions  of  leaves  on  the  millions  of  plants 
ou  thousand  acres,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  pays.  They 
aim  to  go  over  each  field  twice  a  week,  but  cannot 
always  command  sufficient  force  to  do  it.  From  one 
to  four  leaves  at  a  time  are  plucked,  according  to 
their  stage  of  ripeness,  and  placed  carefully  in  large 
baskets  to  be  hauled  to  the  barns.  Women  and  girls, 
with  needles  and  thread,  run  them  together,  a  cer- 
tain number  on  a  string  of  a  given  length,  so  that 
there  shall  be  about  enough  space  between  each  two 
leaves  to  admit  one's  finger.  They  are  placed  back 
to  back,  face  to  face,  alternately,  in  order  to 
secure  air  space  between  them  when  they  wilt 
and  curl  together.  The  ends  of  the  string  are 
fastened  to  a  lath,  to  hold  it  stretched  out  straight, 
and  the  lath  is  hung  on  a  frame  in  the  barn. 

The  "  button  "  or  flower-bud  is  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  This  is  to  prevent  it  from  going 
to  seed,  which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  leaf. 

To  decide  when  tobacco  leaf  of  the  wrapper  type 
is  ripe  enough  to  pluck  growers  rely  less  on  the 
touch  than  on  the  sight.  A  novice  is  very  likely  to 
pluck  the  leaf  when  it  is  too  green.  There  are  cer- 
tain little  "  pieds  "  or  patches,  a  mottled  coloring, 
with  a  slight  general  tendency  toward  whitening, 
which  indicates  maturity. 

The  experienced  grower  aims  to  have  fields  or 
crops  coming  along  in  a  succession.  The  Vuelta 
Abajo  or  Cuban  is  ordinarily  planted  in  April  in  this 
county,  and  the  Sumatra  in  May.  A  cutting  usually 
requires  about  three  weeks  to  become  cured;  then  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  barn. 

Curing  Bams.— The  barns  of  the  Owl  Cigar  Com- 
pany are  38  by  96  feet  and  one  story  high.    A  size 
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recommended  by  an  experienced  planter  is  28  feet  8 
inches  by  64  feet,  height  20  feet  from  the  ground  to 
plate.  Tier  polls  4  feet  apart  each  way  for  tobacco 
cut  up  whole;  4  feet  wide  by  2  feet  high  for  prime 
tobacco — that  is,  single  leaves  strung  on  strings. 
Double  doors  on  opposite  sides,  large  enogh  to  admit 
a  wagon;  windows  on  ends  and  sides,  4  or  5  feet 
apart,  about  4  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high.  Stationary 
ventilation  in  the  gable  ends.  All  doors  and  windows 
hung  so  as  to  open  outward  at  the  bottom,  to  admit 
air  and  as  little  light  as  possible. 

It  is  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  fine  cigar 
wrapper  leaf  to  have  it  cured  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible.  The  moisture  rising  from  the  ground 
in  the  barn  in  a  period  of  dry,  hot  weather  helps  to 
temper  the  curing  process  and  prevents  the  leaves 
from  dying  out  brittle  and  cracking.  Hence  a  board 
floor  is  objectionable. 

Topping. — Under  the  variable  conditions  surround- 
ing a  growing  crop  of  wrapper  leaf  tobacco — a  crop 
which  is  easily  ruined  by  one  mistake — it  is  difficult 
to  decide  just  when  it  is  best  to  begin  topping.  If 
topped  too  soon,  the  leaves  will  grow  thick  and 
leathery,  unfit  for  wrappers.  If  the  plants  are  not 
growing  vigorously,  showing  depletion  of  the  soil 
or  of  the  fertilizer,  they  should  be  topped  as  soon  as 
the  button  (seed-bud)  appears.  On  the  contrary, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  leaves  to  speck,  the 
planter  does  not  top  until  just  before  blooming  sets 
in,  and  then  merely  breaks  off  the  seed-bud.  Not 
all  stalks  will  do  to  top  at  the  same  time.  Suckers 
will  appear  sometimes  before  the  topping  has  been 
done,  but  they  grow  much  faster  after  topping. 
These  are  broken  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  though 
small  planters  rise  one  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
crops  of  suckers  after  the  original  plant  has  been 
removed.  When  bud-worms  have  seriously  injured 
a  plant,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground 
and  allow  a  sucker  to  grow  in  its  place.  Under  a  small 
intensive  culture,  the  plants  and  the  successive  crops 
of  suckers  are  kept  bearing  leaves  all  summer,  so 
that  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  are  obtained 
from  one  acre. 

Cuban  and  Sumatran  Practice. — With  Florida  Cuba 
tobacco,  at  least  in  Gadsden  county,  the  practice  is 
to  cut  up  the  stalk  entire,  but  the  regular  Cuban 
practice  is  to  cut  the  stalk  into  five  or  six  sections, 
with  three  or  four  leaves  apiece,  and  place  all  the 
corresponding  sections  together;  thus  all  top  sections 
in  one  pile,  all  second  sections  in  another,  etc.  This 
approximates  the  Sumatran  practice  of  picking  off 
single  leaves  at  a  time,  occupying  several  days,  per- 
haps two  weeks  or  more,  in  stripping  each  plant 
from  bottom  to  top. 

It  is  important  not  to  cut  plants  or  pluck  leaves 
when  there  is  any  water  from  dew  or  rain  on  the 
leaves,  as  water  will  produce  dark  spots.  Inex- 
perienced Florida  planters  have  ofte'u  been  mystified 
by  the  appearance  of  these  damaging  spots,  which 
a  Cuban  would  laconically  explain  by  the  single  word 
"water."  It  is  also  important  not  to  allow  the 
plucked  leaves  to  lie  in  the  sunshine,  for  sunburn  will 
occur  in  a  short  while.  Neither  should  they  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  sand  or  dirt  of  any  kind;  it 
will  adhere  to  the  gum  on  the  leaves.  The  Cubans 
handle  the  leaves  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  not 
to  bruise  or  soil  them;  they  generally  receive  them 
in  their  arms,  accumulating  enormous  loads,  which 
they  carry  and  deposit  in  a  clean,  shady  place. 
If  the  barn  is  at  some  distance,  the  wagonload  of 
leaves  should  be  covered  while  in  transit. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Breeding  Squabs  for  Market. 


A  writer  in  the  Practical  Poultryman  holds  that 
this  is  a  good  paying  business  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  a  great  many  poultrymen  who  have  the 
facilities  for  making  a  few  extra  dollars  from  an  un- 
used building.  If  you  build  for  the  purpose  select  a 
site  facing  the  south  or  southeast  and  make  your 
building  two  stories  high.  Keep  the  pigeons  in  the 
second  story  and  use  the  room  underneath  for  what- 
ever you  like.  A  building  16x24  is  large  enough  for 
seventy-five  pairs  of  birds.  The  inside  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  convenience  in  cleaning  and  to  suit  the 
birds.  A  very  good  arrangement  is  to  have  shelves 
1  foot  wide  placed  around  the  walls,  one  about  15 
inches  above  the  other,  from  near  the  floor  to  as  high 
as  it  is  convenient  to  reach.  Place  partitions  be- 
tween these  shelves  about  3  feet  apart  and  hinge 
boards  1  foot  wide  extending  both  ways  from  each 
partition,  making  a  sort  of  cupboard  1  foot  square 
with  an  open  space  1  foot  wide  in  the  middle  of  each 
3-foot  space  for  entrance.  Each  pair  of  birds  will 
occupy  one  of  these  3-foot  spaces,  nesting  first  on 
one  side  of  the  opening,  then  on  the  other,  often  hav- 
ing eggs  on  one  side  before  the  young  squabs  are 
ready  for  market  from  the  other  nest.  The  building 
should  be  made  tight  to  prevent  all  drafts  of  cold  air 
and  should  have  a  good  roof  to  keep  it  perfectly  dry, 
but  pigeons  do  not  require  any  artificial  heat.  On 
the  southeast  side  of  a  building  an  aviary  of  2-inch 
wire  netting  (1-inch  mesh  would  be  better  if  you 
have  many  sparrows,  as  it  would  save  enough  feed  in 
a  few  years  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost),  say  about  20 


feet  square  for  seventy-five  pairs  of  birds,  and  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  your  house,  so  as  to  give 
them  plenty  of  room  for  exercise.  Keep  the  ground 
reasonably  clean  and  always  feed  them  here. 

Build  a  platform  along  the  front  of  the  house  about 
2  feet  wide  the  length  of  the  building,  and  slanting 
downward  about  18  inches,  to  form  a  place  for  them 
to  sun  themselves.  Give  them  fresh  water  three 
times  daily,  at  feeding  time,  as  they  always  drink 
more  directly  after  eating  than  at  any  other  time. 
Give  the  water  in  pans  about  4  to  5  inches  deep  by 
15  or  18  inches  across,  so  they  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  bathing.  Feed  cracked  com,  whole  corn, 
wheat,  Canada  peas  and  hemp  seed — about  ouc- tenth 
of  the  whole  feed  hemp,  one-fifth  peas  and  the  bal- 
ance cracked  coru,  whole  corn  and  wheat,  about 
equal  proportions.  Feed  three  times  daily  what  they 
will  clean  up  readily,  but  do  not  allow  any  feed  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  from  day  to  day,  as  pigeons  are 
more  particular  about  their  feed  than  poultry  and 
will  not  eat  any  grain  that  is  in  the  least  spoiled  un- 
less they  are  forced  to  by  huuger.  Pigeons  require 
more  sal Jj  than  any  domestic  bird,  and  I  have  found 
the  best  way  to  give  it  is  to  take  charcoal  and  old 
mortar  or  plaster,  equal  parts,  ground,  and  mix 
about  one-tenth  the  whole  bulk  of  fine  salt  and  keep 
it  before  them  at  all  times;  also  keep  plenty  of 
cracked  oyster  shells  and  some  kind  of  good,  sharp 
grit.  Oyster  shells  will  not  answer  for  grit  alto- 
gether, as  they  are  not  hard  and  sharp  enough,  and 
some  other  yrit  should  be  provided.  For  nesting 
material  give  tbem  tobacco  stems  and  coarse  straw. 
Place  it  in  the  aviary  where  they  can  get  it  and  they 
will  use  what  they  want  of  it.  The  tobacco  stems 
will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  lice.  They  prefer 
something  coarse  for  nesting  and  will  not  use  much 
fine  material  if  they  can  find  anything  coarse.  Have 
all  your  birds  mated  and  feed  and  care  for  them  well 
and  they  wili  do  their  part  towards  increasing  your 
income. 

In  starting  it  is  best  to  have  an  extra  pen  where 
you  can  put  all  birds  bought,  and  do  not  put  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters  until  you  are  sure  they  are 
mated,  and  by  all  means  do  not  allow  any  male  birds 
that  are  not  mated  in  your  lofts,  as  one  unmated  male 
bird  will  do  more  harm  than  a  dozen  female  birds  in 
the  way  of  breakiug  up  pairs.  When  a  pair  of  birds 
have  once  mated  they  will  usually  stick  to  each  other 
the  balance  of  their  lives,  unless  separated  and  re- 
mated  with  other  birds. 


The  Moulting  Season. 


This  is  the  time,  says  W.  W.  Garig  in  the  Southern 
Farmer,  when  the  greatest  losses  occur  in  the  poul- 
try yard,  and  the  season  that  discourages  so  many. 
It  is  the  time  when  they  need  your  greatest  care  and 
get  the  least.  The  causes  of  neglect  are  apparent  to 
you  all.  The  young  stock  is  all  old  enough  to  go  to 
the  regular  roost  and  get  the  feed  along  with  the 
grown  fowls,  and  do  not  need  the  many  attentions 
they  received  earlier.  You  have  quit  setting  hens, 
your  grown  birds  are  ragged,  broken  feathered  and 
tamed.  If  not  specially  fed  they  are  laying  you  but 
few  eggs.  If  you  have  permitted  vermin  to  get  a 
good  hold  on  your  premises,  you  are  about  disgusted. 
Possibly  you  are  not  paying  the  proper  atteution  to 
the  water  they  are  drinking,  just  at  the  time  they 
need  it  most  cool  and  fresh.  The  summer  rains,  per- 
haps, are  leaving  fifthy  water  in  the  holes  about  the 
yard.  The  roosts  are  filthy  aud  foul.  Possibly  the 
food  is  not  given  so  regularly  and  sometimes  they  are 
hungry,  and  at  other  times  they  have  gorged  their 
crops  because  more  hungry. 

The  hens  are  making  new  feathers,  and  conse- 
quently under  a  fearful  strain,  and  if  attacked  by 
disease  they  are  unable  to  resist  it,  owing  to  their 
already  weakened  condition.  The  vermin,  bad  wa- 
ter, improper  feeding,  etc.,  invites  cholera,  and 
should  it  come,  possibly  it  may  take  all;  then  chicken 
culture  is  condemned  when  really  it  was  only  your 
fault.  See  to  the  water,  giving  them  all  they  need, 
fresh  and  clear;  fill  the  dirty  pools,  if  any,  about  the 
yard,  or  if  foul  water  will  stand  where  impossible  to 
prevent  it,  sprinkle  lime  in  it  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  drinking  it;  clean  under  the  roosts  often  and 
sprinkle  lime.  If  in  your  judgment  you  need  a  disin- 
fectant, put  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  spray  about  the  roosts,  runs,  hen 
houses,  etc.  (Be  careful  about  the  acid;  it  is  very 
dangerous).  Provide  plenty  of  good  road  dust  for 
their  baths;  coal  oil  the  perches  and  hen  houses 
thoroughly;  feed  mostly  with  oats  and  rice,  not  much 
corn,  and  if  your  hens  are  fat,  scarcely  any  corn; 
give  them  plenty  of  sunflower  seed  if  you  have  it. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  occasionally  pour  a  little  coal 
oil  over  the  corn  you  give  them,  say  half  a  pint  to  a 
water  bucket  of  corn.  Should  you  see  any  symptoms 
of  cholera  or  diarrhoea  or  too  many  pale  combs,  dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  every  day  if  they  seem  to  be  getting  sick. 
Look  at  these  little  matters  I  have  dotted  down  iu  a 
sort  of  medley,  and  it  will  pay  you  for  the  extra 
work. 

1  have  no  fears  of  chicken  cholera,  as  I  believe  with 
a  little  care  it  seldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does,  I 
don't  consider  it  difficult  to  cure  and  eradicate  from 
the  entire  flock.    Help  your  birds  a  little  through 


the  hot  term  and  over  the  moulting  season,  and  they 
will  pay  you  again  very  soon. 

White  Indian  Games. 

To  the  Editok:— I  notice  in  the  Kukai.  Pkess  a  plate  of  a 
pair  of  White  Indian  Games.  Will  you  please  state  in  your 
next  issue  where  I  can  buy  eggs  or  fowls  of  same;   A.  B.  C. 

Santa  Rosa. 

[Our  poultry  breeders  who  have  this  stock  ought 
to  name  it  in  their  advertisements.  If  any  one  has 
good  stock  of  this  breed  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Ed.] 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Solonis  and  Lenoir  as  Grafting  Stocks. 

Wm.  Pfeffer  contributes  a  very  interesting  record 
of  local  experience  to  the  Tree  and  Vine  on  this  ques- 
tion of  vexed  character  among  vine  growers.  He 
says  :  Since  we  growers  have  been  told  last  winter 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  that  ,,  Vitis 
Solonis  was  a  very  poor  grafting  stock  "  I  com- 
menced feeling  uneasy,  because  we  had  planted  con- 
siderable of  this  species  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1806,  and  which  we  intended  to  graft  during 
this  last  spring  and  the  following  season  of  '08,  and 
I  set  out  inquiring  of  practical  men.  One  of  the 
foremost  1  consider  Mr.  W.  Wehner  of  Evergreen. 
It  is  true  we  have  grafted  Solonis  in  the  years  '05 
and  '06  in  small  quantities,  but  mixed  up  with  Ripa- 
ria,  and  I  marked  only  a  few  vines  of  which  I  can 
tell  positively  these  are  on  Solonis.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
WTehner  has  made  large  use  of  Solonis  as  graft  stock, 
1  requested  him  to  give  me  his  opinion  and  experi- 
ence on  these  three  points.  Since  it  is  of  interest  to 
the  grape  growers  generally,  I  trust  Mr.  Wehner 
will  not  find  fault  with  me  when  I  give  it  to  the 
public  : 

1.  Does  Solonis  take  the  scion  easy  or  with  dif- 
ficulty? 

2.  Do  you  find  early  or  late  grafting  in  the  spring 
the  better  ? 

3.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  age  of  the 
stock,  in  its  taking  the  stock  more  readily? 

Mr.  Wehner  s  Conclusions. — His  reply  reads  :  Solo- 
nis, when  young,  takes  the  scion  very  easy.  1  have 
not  lost  2  per  cent  of  last  year's  tongue  grafts. 
Small  cuttings  (J  inch  thick)  planted  last  year  are  in 
many  instances  fit  to  graft  this  season,  and  will  be 
grafted.  Whatever  variety  1  have  grafted,  always 
those  done  early  in  the  season  have  proven  most 
successful. 

"  I  have  never  grafted  Solonis  above  two  years  old, 
but  understand  that  in  France  the  best  success  is 
with  young  stocks.  The  wood  is  hard  and  may  not 
take  as  well  when  three  or  four  years  old.  This  1 
will  try  to  morrow,  having  a  few  four-year-old 
Solonis  to  graft.  Solonis  does  remarkably  well  in 
my  gravelly  soil,  but  not  so  well  in  clay  the  first 
year  ;  but  it  seems  when  once  established  it  grows 
fairly  well  in  a  clay  soil  and  outdoes  Riparia  two  to 
one  in  size.  Champini  seems  to  be  fully  as  thrifty, 
aud  I  plant  nothing  but  these  two,  placing  Champini 
in  the  hardest  ground.  Will  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  over  and  see  them." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  drove  not  only  once  but 
twice  to  his  place  since  the  above  was  written 
(March  8th),  and  the  distance  is  fully  twenty-five 
miles,  because  I  wanted  to  see  how  he  is  grafting 
and,  later  on,  how  the  grafts  are  growing. 

Mr.  Pfeffer's  Results. — Now  I  will  give  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  :  What  Mr.  Wehner  does 
is  done  in  a  practical,  thorough  way;  every  spot  on 
his  extended,  beautiful  place  gives  evidence  of  it, 
and  most  certainly  growers  can,  liviug  at  a  greater 
distance,  find  a  visit  to  Evergreen  interesting  and 
instructive. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  Solonis  as  graft  stock,  I 
am  happy  to  say  whatever  we  grafted  during  this 
grafting  season,  in  April  (we  cannot  get  ready  as 
early  as  Mr.  Wehner).  has  done  remarkably  well — 
yes,  sir,  better  than  1  expected.  Our  Solonis  cut- 
tings planted  in  February,  1806,  grafted  in  April, 
1807,  nearly  all  are  not  only  successfully  grafted, 
but  they  will  also  have  some  good,  ripe  grapes  be- 
fore this  season  is  over. 

Lenoir. — Besides  Solonis  we  grafted  some  Lenoir, 
planted  as  rooted  cuttings,  at  same  time  as  Solonis, 
with  the  same  success,  and,  though  I  never  be- 
lieved it,  "  the  grafts  that  take  the  best  (on  Lenoir) 
and  thrive  are  those  that  are  made  on  vines  that 
are  several  years  old — six,  seven,  and  more."  I  am 
glad,  all  the  same,  to  have  them  alongside  the 
Solonis,  to  show  them  to  all  those  who  find  it  worth 
the  trouble  to  come  what  difference  there  is  between 
theory  and  practice. 

It  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  practice  that 
Solonis  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Not  the  best 
selected  Riparia  can  beat  it.  It  takes  the  scion 
easy  and  makes  a  perfect,  smooth  union  ;  it  is  quoted 
in  the  scale  of  resistance  with  No.  15,  while  Lenoir 
with  No.  12  only;  it  does  remarkably  well  with  Mr. 
Wehner  in  his  "gravelly  soil,"  while  I  thought  it 
only  suitable  for  clay  soils  such  as  I  have  ;  it  is  the 
best  graft  stock,  said  Mr.  Wehner,  to  which  1  agree, 
and  add  to  it,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  with 
graft  stocks, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Two  Givers. 


One  gave  from  out  his  hoard  well  li  I  led 
A  goodly  sum  a  church  lo  build, 
And  far  and  near  the  clamor  ran  : 
"See,  what  a  Godly,  Christian  man  !  " 
His  name  to  every  scroll  was  placed, 
Thereon  the  type's  black  lingers  traced 
The  largesse  /lung  to  far-off  lands 
Where'er  the  brazen  idol  stands. 
He  swept  thn  wide  horizon's  brim, 
But  paths  near  by  were  strange  to  him. 

The  other,  humble,  trod  the  press 
Whose  wine  is  full  of  life's  distress, 
Vet  saw  in  others'  woes  his  own, 
And  heard  the  faintest  sigh  or  moan. 
He  broke  in  two  his  crust  of  bread, 
He  shared  his  humble  tire  and  bed, 
And  to  parched  lips  he  held  the  cup 
Where's  God's  own  pity  bubbled  up-- 
And  yet  his  left  hand  saw  no  sight 
Of  flowers  that  blossomed  in  his  right. 

Ye  haughty  ones,  the  letter  kills ! 
The  spirit  all  the  soul  o'ertills! 

— Hamilton  Jay. 


liy   Word  of  Mouth. 


I  don't  profess  to  be  able  to  see  fur- 
ther into  a  brick  wall  than  my  neigh- 
bors, but  it  really  required  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  intelligence  to  perceive 
that  my  nephew  Gerald  was  very 
much  in  love  with  little  Amy  Creswell. 
When  two  young  people  of  opposite 
sexes  living  in  different  parts  of  a  town 
the  size  of  London  accept  iuvitations  to 
the  same  houses  on  six  successive  even- 
ings, you  won't  persuade  me  in  a  hurry 
that  the  fact  is  due  entirely  to  mere 
chance. 

The  Cresweils  were  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Albemarle  for  a  few  days,  aDd  it 
was  a  significant  fact  that  Gerald  was 
constantly  sending  the  club  commis- 
sionaire with  little  notes  to  that  hotel. 

I  wasn't,  therefore,  in  the  least  sur- 
prised the  other  evening,  soon  after  we 
arrived  at  the  Willards'  to  dinner,  to 
hear  the  Cresweils  announced,  and  I 
laughed  in  my  sleeve  when  I  called  to 
mind  the  sudden  eagerness  which  my 
nephew  had  shown  in  calling  on  the 
Willards  when  he  found  out  that  they 
were  frieuds  of  the  Cresweils. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  these 
thiugs  are  managed,  but  somehow  or 
other  it  happened  that  Miss  Amy  and 
my  nephew  sat  next  tc  one  another  at 
dinner  that  evening. 

T  was  a  discreet  but  interested  ob- 
server of  what  took  place. 

Although  1  am  myself  a  contirmed  old 
bachelor,  and  consequently  little  versed 
in  the  art  of  detecting  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
tender  passion  in  others,  yet  on  this 
occasion  I  saw  quite  enough  to  convince 
me  as  to  how  the  land  lay.  When* 
Gerald  looked  at  his  neighbor  her  eyes 
were  always  demurely  cast  down,  but 
when  his  gaze  happened  to  be  directed 
elsewhere  she  would  steal  a  shy  glance 
at  him  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes — 
and  little  Amy  certainly  had  very  nice 
eyes. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  course  of  true  love  would  run 
smoothly  enough  but  for  the  wauton 
way  in  which  lovers  create  obstacles  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  own  desires. 

That  Gerald  was  no  exception  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  lovers  in  this  respect  I 
soon  had  cause  to  realize,  for  he  and 
Amy  Creswell  had  a  tiff  at  dinner  that 
very  evening,  which,  but  for  a  happy 
inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
this  simple  tale,  might  have  ended  in 
their  permanent  estrangement.  It  was 
all  on  account  of  a  certain  Captain 
Lachmere,  of  whom  Gerald  didn't 
happen  to  approve,  and  who  had  been 
for  some  time  paying  marked  attention 
to  Miss  Amy  Creswell. 

That  young  lady  didn't  really  care  a 
button  for  the  man  in  question,  but  she 
not  unnaturally  resented  any  attempt 
on  Gerald's  part  to  put  a  stop  to  her 
intimacy  with  him.  Accept  my  word 
for  it,  if  you  want  to  throw  a  woman 
into  another  man's  arms,  just  abuse 
that  other  man  in  her  hearing. 

If  my  nephew  had  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
blunder;  but  you  cannot  put  old  heads 
onto  young  shoulders,   and   when  a 


youthful  head  is  under  the  influence  of 
a  youthful  heart,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
subject  to  the  disturbing  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  there  is  really  no 
telling  what  complications  may  arise. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  before 
dinner  was  half  over  these  young  people 
were  engaged  in  as  pretty  a  little 
quarrel  as  you  could  well  wish  to  see. 

Of  course,  neither  of  them  supposed 
for  an  instant  that  1  or  anybody  else 
had  heard  a  word  of  their  dispute,  for 
their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  low 
tones,  and  to  all  appearances  I  had  been 
listening  with  deep  attention  to  the 
voluble  utterances  of  a  formidable  lady 
on  my  right  hand,  who  was  laying  down 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  women;  but  iu  the 
course  of  an  acquaintance  with  what  is 
so  appropriately  termed  "  polite  soci- 
ety," one  acquires  the  valuable  knack 
of  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  one 
person  while  one's  attention  is  really 
mainly  occupied  with  something  which 
is  going  on  elsewhere. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Miss  Cres- 
well," said  Gerald  stillly.  "I  had  no 
business  to  say  what  I  did  about  a  gen- 
tleman who  appears  to  be  such  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  yours.  Please  consider 
my  remarks  as  withdrawn."  And  with 
this  he  turned  to  his  right  hand  neigh- 
bor, May  Walshe,  and  commenced  to 
chatter  with  a  really  surprising  degree 
of  animation. 

Poor  little  Miss  Creswell  was  for  the 
moment  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  for, 
however  much  she  may  have  desired  to 
retaliate,  it  was  rather  a  forlorn  hope 
for  her  to  attempt  to  make  Gerald  jeal- 
ous by  commencing  a  flirtation  with  me; 
but  there  happened  to  be  nobody  else 
available  at  that  moment,  and  a  woman 
is  capable  of  any  folly  when  she  is  an- 
gry with  a  man  whom  she  really  likes, 
and,  to  my  intense  amusement,  little 
Amy  actually  began  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. 

I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  when  this  mere 
child,  whom  I  remembered  in  short 
frocks,  opened  her  feigned  attack  upon 
me;  but  I  conscientiously  did  my  best 
to  help  the  situation  along  handsomely, 
and  I  really  felt  quite  gratified  when 
presently  I  observed  that  Gerald's  ani- 
mated conversation  with  Miss  Walshe 
was  beginning  to  flag,  and  that  he  was 
casting  glances  of  unmistakeable  sur- 
prise and  annoyance  in  my  direction. 

That  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel 
young  again,  and  I  allowed  my  tone  to 
become  distinctly  sentimental. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Amy,"  I  mur- 
mured, with  a  well-simulated  sigh,  "  we 
old  bachelors  miss  a  great  deal  in  life. 
What  would  I  not  give  to  be  once  again 
my  nephew's  age  !  I  should  know  how 
to  use  my  opportunities." 

"  But  you  aren't  really  a  bit  old,  and, 
besides,  men  never  understand  us  a  bit 
until  they  have  had  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  world." 

Undoubtedly  this  remark  was  in- 
tended as  a  side  shot  at  my  nephew, 
but  that  youth  gave  no  sign  of  having 
heard  the  remark. 

"  I  fear  that  we  never  really  under- 
stand you  thoroughly,"  said  I;  "the 
study  of  your  charming  sex  is  like  the 
study  of  a  book  each  page  of  which 
requires  pages  and  pages  of  explan- 
atory notes." 

"  Have  you  read  much  of  the  book  ?  " 
asked  Amy  with  a  little  side  glance  out 
of  the  corner  of  her  gray  eyes. 

•'  1  never  got  further  than  the  first 
chapter,"  I  replied  with  a  sigh. 

"And  what  did  you  tind  to  prevent 
you  from  getting  further  ?  " 

"  I  found  that  twenty  different  women 
might  possess  twenty  different  sets  of 
charming  qualities,  all  so  deliciously 
attractive  and  so  eminently  desirable 
that,  for  the  life  of  me,  1  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  content  myself  with  any 
one  of  the  dear  creatures  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest,  and  as,  unfortunately, 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  which  we 
live  does  not  permit  a  man  to  be  mar- 
ried to  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time, 
I  am  obliged  to  remain  a  forlorn  old 
bachelor— I  love  too  much  to  love  ex- 
clusively." 

"  I  think  you  put  that  rather  nicely," 
said  Amy,  reflectively;  "  but  isn't  it  only 
a  pretty  excuse  for  a  man's  incon- 
stancy ?  " 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  I,  laugh- 


ing, "  constancy  is  only  another  name 
for  narrow-mindedness.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  I  had  been  married  ten 
years  ago;  what  would  have  been  my 
position  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,  Mr.  Stee- 
vens." 

"  Miss  Creswell  is  evidently  unaware 
of  her  own  attractions,"  said  I ;  "  there 
is  a  marginal  note,  '  Destructive  to 
previous  attachments,'  against  your 
name  in  the  book  of  which  1  was  speak- 
ing." 

You  inusn't  talk  nonsense,"  said  my 
little  neighbor  demurely;  but,  between 
ourselves,  I  fancy  that  she  was  not 
particularly  vexed  at  the  innuendo. 

"  What  about  men  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view  '!  "  she  continued  pres- 
ently. "Are  you  men  such  paragons 
that  we  poor  women  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  share  of  one  of  you  ?  " 

"  There  are  not  enough  to  go  around," 
I  murmured. 

"Suppose,  now,  that  we  started  the 
theory  that  no  man  possessed  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  many  virtues 
which  a  perfect  man  should  possess  '(  " 
continued  Amy,  ignoring  my  interrup- 
tion. 

"  That's  just  the  difficulty,"  said  I. 
"  We  are  all  so  sadly  unequal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Either  we 
are  too  young  or  too  old,  too  tall  or  too 
short,  too  amiable  or  too  exacting,  too 
ardent  or  too  cold,  too  ugly  or  not 
handsome  enough. 

"  That's  the  same  thing."  interrupted 
Amy. 

"  Pardon  me;  there  is  a  subtle  differ- 
ence." 

'•  And  you  yourself,  Mr.  Steevens  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  I,  with  a  regretful 
glance  at  my  pretty  companion,  "  that 
in  these  days  most  ladies  consider  me 
too  old  for  anything  but  a  stop-gap." 

"And  how  do  you  yourself  feel  on 
that  point  '/  " 

"Upon  my  word,  when  I  talk  to  you 
1  almost  begin  to  feel  that  you  are  right 
and  that  I  am  not  so  very  old,  after  all." 

"  Is  it  a  pleasant  illusion,  Mr.  Stee- 
vens ?  " 

"It  has  its  drawbacks." 

"  Which  are  " — said  Amy,  raising  her 
prettily  arched  eyebrows. 

"  My  nephew  is  one  of  them  just 
now,"  said  1,  glancing  at  Gerald,  and  iu 
truth  the  boy's  rueful  countenance  did 
rather  take  the  edge  off  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation. 

He's  horribly  cross  to-night,"  said 
Amy,  "  and  it  serves  him  right  !  " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I  suddenly,  looking 
full  at  my  little  neighbor,  "  does  it  give 
you  pleasure  to  make  him  unhappy  ?  " 

Poor  little  Amy's  lip  quivered,  but 
she  replied:  "  He  shouldn't  have  been 
so  horrid  about  Captain  Lachmere." 

"I  have  no  doubt  Captain  Lachmere 
is  a  very  charming  man,"  said  I; 
"  but—" 

"  I  hate  him  !  "  said  Amy,  pouting; 
"  and  if  your  nephew  had  any  sense  he 
he  would  know  that." 

"  Of  course,  he  ought  to,  especially 
as  you  said  that  the  gentleman  was  one 
of  your  particular  friends  and  that  you 
liked  him  so  much  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  take  everything  which 
a  woman  says  aboutoneman  to  another 
too  literally." 

"  It  is  perhaps  wise  to  allow  a  liberal 
discount,"  I  agreed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Willard  gave 
the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  and 
our  conversation  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  end. 

We  men  were  left  to  enjoy  our  wine 
and  cigars,  and  as  I  puffed  meditatively 
at  an  excellent  Havana  and  sipped 
Willard's  unexceptional  port  I  really 
felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Poor  Gerald  drank  his  wine  in  moody 
silence,  and  when  we  joined  the  ladies 
he  declined  to  notice  the  vacant  seat 
next  to  Amy  and  went  over  to  where 
that  wicked  little  flirt  May  Walshe  was 
sitting,  and  commenced  quite  a  voluble 
conversation. 

I  fancy  that  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion rather  enjoyed  her  triumph  over 
Amy,  for  Gerald  was  an  eminently  pre- 
sentable youth,  and  before  Miss  Cres- 
well had  appeared  upon  the  scene  he 
had  flirted  a  good  deal  with  this  Miss 
Walshe.  And  we  all  kuow  that,  how- 
ever aimable  a  girl  may  be,  she  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  regard  with  sincere  cor- 


diality the  rival  who  has  supplanted 
her  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  And  so  the 
situation  stood  when  it  was  time  for 
us  to  depart. 

"  What  a  delightful  girl  that  little 
Miss  Creswell  is  !  "  said  I  to  my  nephew 
as  we  were  driving  home. 

"  So  you  appeared  to  think,"  said 
Gerald  dryly.  "For  my  part,  1  hate 
all  women." 

"At  your  age,  my  dear  boy,  such 
sentiments  are  really  incomprehen- 
sible." 

"  Wait  until  you  have  been  treated 
by  a  woman  as  I  have,"  said  Gerald 
gloomily. 

1  maintained  what  I  still  contend  was 
a  most  exemplary  expression  of  grav- 
ity, and  asked  my  nephew  what  had 
occurred  to  cause  him  to  take  such  an 
unfavorable  view  of  the  sex. 

"She's  a  heartless  little  flirt,"  re- 
plied Gerald  fiercely,  "  aud  I've  done 
with  her." 

"It  struck  me  that  you  were  making 
the  running  fairly  freely  with  Miss 
Walshe,"  I  observed  casually. 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  a  different  thing," 
replied  my  nephew,  quite  unabashed. 
"May  Walshe  knows  that  I  am  not 
in  earnest,  but  Amy  must  know  that  I 
love  her." 

"  You  have  told  her  so,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly;  but  she  knows  it 
as  well  as  though  1  had  done  so." 

"Oh,  just  so,"  said  I;  "  still,  per- 
haps, if  you  were  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit— " 

"I've  finished  with  the  girl,"  said 
Gerald  gloomily,  "and  I'm  not  going 
to  see  her  again  if  I  can  help  it." 

For  the  next  few  days  Gerald  acted 
upon  this  resolve,  and  certainly  during 
that  time  he  was  not  altogether  a 
desirable  companion. 

It  really  was  too  absurd. 

Here  were  two  foolish  young  people 
genuinely  fond  of  one  another,  and  yet 
determined  to  quarrel  about  a  perfectly 
trivial  matter,  simply  because  both 
were  too  proud  to  make  the  first  over- 
tures to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Amy  was  moping  because  Gerald 
made  no  attempt  to  see  her,  and  my 
nephew's  manner  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  morose.  If  Gerald's 
mamma  had  been  iu  town,  or  if  the  girl 
had  had  a  mother  to  whom  she  could 
have  confided  her  trouble,  the  whole 
thing  might  have  been  put  to  rights  in 
five  minutes;  but  as  things  stood  there 
was  every  chance  of  these  two  mis- 
guided young  people  ending  their  days 
iu  single  blessedness. 

After  four  or  five  days  of  this  kind  of 
thing  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  for  me  to  do  something 
to  help  matters  along  a  little,  as  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  the  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  carefully 
one  night,  as  I  smoked  my  usual  after- 
dinner  cigar,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  my  weed  I  had  decided  upon 
my  plan  of  campaign. 

"  What  are  your  plans  for  to-morrow, 
Gerald  ?  "  said  1. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  replied  my  nephew 
moodily. 

Well,  then,  you  might  come  with  me 
and  leave  a  card  at  the  Willards';  we 
haven't  been  near  the  house  since  we 
dined  there  last  Wednesday." 

"  I'm  sick  of  the  whole  farce  of  social 
intercourse;  but  I'm  ready  to  do  any- 
thing you  like,  Uncle  Jack,"  said  Ger- 
ald indifferently. 

Gerald's  was  clearly  a  bad  case. 

1  rose  from  my  comfortable  chair,  put 
on  my  hat  and  overcoat,  and  strolled 
down  to  the  club. 

It  really  was  a  striking  instance  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  an  old  fogey, 
for  I  hadn't  the  slightest  personal  de- 
sire to  go  out  that  night. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  club  1  went 
straight  to  the  telephone  cupboard  and 
rang  up  the  Hotel  Albemarle.  Miss 
Creswell  was  "  at  home." 

"  Could  she  speak  to  Mr.  Steevens  ?" 

I  waited  the  reply  to  this  question 
with  considerable  anxiety.  Presently 
the  little  bell  raug. 

"  Miss  Creswell  will  be  at  the  tele- 
phone in  a  minute." 

1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt 
a  manoeuvre  which  required  some  little 
finesse  for  the  securing  of  its  success. 

Presently  Miss  Amy's  voice  came 
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faintly  along  the  wire:  "Yes;  who  is 
it." 

"Is  that  you,  Amy?"  I  replied 
boldly. 

"  Yes;  who  are  you  ?  " 

"Gerald  Steevens,"  said  I,  with 
mental  reservations. 

I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  pleased  surprise,  but 
whether  this  was  so  or  not  I  could  not 
be  positively  certain;  however,  the  next 
sentence  which  reached  my  ear  through 
the  instrument  was  spoken  in  tones  of 
perfect  unconcern. 

"What  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to 
me  Mr.  Steevens  ?  " 

"Oh,  Amy,"  I  replied  in  the  most 
beseeching  tone  I  could  muster,  "  don't 
speak  to  me  like  that;  I've  been  so 
miserable  ever  since  we  quarreled  the 
other  evening." 

"  That  only  serves  you  right,"  came 
came  clearly  through  the  ear  trumpet; 
but  I  fancied  that  I  caught  two  little 
words  in  a  much  lower  tone,  that 
sounded  like  "  Poor  boy  !  " 

"  But,  Amy,"  I  continued,  "don't  be 
so  cruel  as  to  say  that  you  won't  for- 
give me,  for  it  was  only  because  I  am 
so  fond  of  you  that  I  was  so  rude  the 
other  evening." 

"Well,  Gerald,  you  were  rather 
horrid,  I  think;  but,  if  you  will  promise 
never  to  be  unkind  to  me  again,  I  will 
forgive  you  for  this  once." 

"I  promise,"  said  I;  "  but  I  wish  we 
could  kiss  and  make  friends." 

"  That  would  hardly  be  proper,  I'm 
afraid;  besides,  you  see,  you  could  only 
kiss  my  ear,  which  would  not  be  very 
satisfactory,  would  it  ?  And  how  do  I 
know  that  you  are  the  only  person  at 
your  end  of  the  wire  ?  " 

"  I  swear  there's  nobody  except  my- 
self," said  I  equivocally;  "  besides,  you 
might  put  the  trumpet  to  your  lips." 

"  I  shall  ring  off  if  you  say  another 
word." 

"  Don't  do  that,"  I  entreated;  "  the 
operator  might  intercept  my  message." 

"Well,  then,  you  must  not  talk  non- 
sense." 

"  I  was  never  moreserious  in  my  life," 
I  replied;  and,  really,  it  was  rather  a 
serious  situation  for  an  old  bachelor 
getting  on  for  fifty  to  be  talking  non- 
sense at  one  end  of  a  wire  with  a 
charming  girl  of  eighteen  at  the  other. 

"  I  shall  be  calling  on  the  Willards 
to-morrow,"  said  I. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  your  visit 
amusing." 

"  I  shall  if  somebody  else  happens  to 
be  there." 

"  Somebody  else  will  think  it  over, 
perhaps,  though  it  would  serve  another 
somebody  else  right  if  she  didn't." 

"  But  we  are  friends  again  now, 
Amy,"  said  I  tenderly. 

"  It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  said 
'  No,'  Gerald,  after  the  way  you  flirted 
with  May  Walshe  the  other  night." 

"But  you  were  just  as  bad  with  my 
Uncle  Jack,"  said  I. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  he  is  a  dreadful  old 
flirt,  but  he  really  is  rather  nice.  Do 
you  think  that  I  could  make  him  really 
like  me?  "  said  Amy,  laughing  softly. 

"  This  is  getting  rather  interesting," 
thought  I,  but  I  only  replied:  "  For 
shame  !  I  won't  have  Uncle  Jack's 
affections  tampered  with." 

"  Perhaps  he  likes  it,"  suggested 
Amy. 

"  It's  not  good  for  him,"  said  I. 

"  Pew  nice  things  are  good  for  one." 

"  But  people  ought  not  to  be  tempted 
to  do  things  which  are  not  good  for 
them." 

"  Possibly  he  would  not  take  quite 
that  view  of  the  situation,"  said  Miss 
Amy  demurely. 

"Now  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  1 
reflectively,  "  perhaps  he  does  not;  but 
it  is  rather  cruel  of  you  to  experiment 
with  an  old  gentleman's  susceptibili- 
ties." 

"  I  will  never  do  it  again,  Gerald;  but 
he's  an  old  dear,  and  I  think  he  will 
forgive  me.    Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Possibly,"  said  I  laughing. 

"  Tell  me,  Gerald,  have  you  really 
been  unhappy  because  of  our  little  tiff  ?  " 

"  Miserable  !   And  you  ?  " 

"  It's  very  vain  of  you  to  ask  that 
question,  Gerald,  but  perhaps  I  have 
been  a  bit  sorry." 

"  Then,  Amy,  do  you  love  me  just  a 
wee  scrap  ? " 


"That's  a  very  improper  question 
to  ask  a  girl  through  the  telephone. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation is  very  incorrect,  and  if  you 
ever  breathe  a  syllable  about  it  to  any- 
body I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"The  severity  of  the  punishment 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  crime,"  I  replied.  "  I  will 
never  allude  to  this  incident  again  as 
long  as  I  live — even  to  you." 

"  If  you  will  promise  that  faithfully 
I'll  forgive  you  for  this  once.  Do  you 
promise  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I. 

"Good-night,  Gerald." 

"Good-night,  dearest,"  I  replied. 

I  could  have  sworn  that  the  soft  lit- 
tle sound  which  followed  Miss  Amy's 
good-night  was  not  caused  by  the  hang- 
ing up  of  the  ear  trumpet;  but  before  I 
had  time  to  try  a  little  experiment  on 
my  own  account  I  was  disgusted  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  operator  at  the 
exchange  asking  whether  I  had  done 
with  No.  . 

"No.  has   done   with    me,  I'm 

afraid,"  said  I,  and  before  the  puzzled 
operator  had  time  to  ask  what  I  meant 
I  "rang  off."  There  are  some  things 
which  one  cannot  explain,  even  to  a 
telephone  operator. 

I  walked  slowly  home. 

"  There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  I 
thought,  as  I  felt  about  with  my  latchkey 
for  the  keyhole;  "unless  it's  a  young 
fool,"  I  mentally  added  a  moment  later, 
as  I  observed  poor  Gerald  gazing  dis- 
consolately into  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire. 

"Where  have  you  been  during  the 
last  hour  ?  "  said  Gerald,  presently. 

"I  have  been  making  love  to  a 
charming  girl,"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

Gerald  was  rude  enough  to  laugh. 

"And  I  flatter  myself  that  she 
wasn't  altogether  displeased  with  the 
performance,"  I  added,  with  a  half- 
satisfied  air.  "  As  for  you,  you  young 
dog!"  I  proceeded,  severely,  "you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  What 
business  have  you  to  be  skulking  here 
at  home  while  a  pretty  girl  has  been 
wearing  the  willow  for  the  last  week 
on  your  account  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  said 
Gerald,  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
cheerfulness  which  I  had  observed  in 
him  for  some  days. 

"A  particular  friend  of  hers  told  me 
that  it  was  so,"  said  I,  "but  if  you 
ever  dare  to  let  her  know  that  I  told 
you  I'll  disinherit  you,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Jack  Steevens  !  " 

"I  should  deserve  it,"  said  my 
nephew. 

Of  course,  Gerald  and  Amy  Creswell 
met  at  the  Williards'  the  following  af- 
ternoon, and  Amy's  manner  was  so  cor- 
dial to  my  nephew  that  the  dear  boy 
was  firmly  convinced  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  show  him  how  anxious  she  was 
to  make  up  their  little  quarrel. 

A  week  later  their  engagement  was 
publicly  announced. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  to  this  very  day 
each  believes  the  other  took  the  first 
step  toward  a  reconciliation. 

Really,  the  possibilities  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son's ingenious  machine  are  but  dimly 
realized  in  this  conservative  old  coun- 
try of  ours. — Sketch. 

Blasts  From  the  Ram's  Horn. 


Sheep  are  sometimes  taken  over  a 
bad  road  to  a  good  pasture. 

It  is  easier  for  water  to  run  uphill 
than  for  a  selfish  man  to  be  happy. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  how 
little  he  knows  of  other  people's  busi- 
ness. 

Every  drunkard's  wife  knows  that 
there  is  a  devil. 

Before  we  can  live  right  we  must 
first  love  right. 

Thought  without  a  purpose  is  like 
seed  spilled  upon  the  ground. 

God  never  made  a  cow  that  gave 
milk  punch. 

Happy  the  man  who  finds  and  re- 
moves the  particular  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune. 

Those  who  touch  each  other  are 
sometimes  farthest  apart. 

Put  the  wicked  in  office  and  the 
devil  will  rule  the  town. 

Others  see  our  faults  as  plainly  as 
we  see  theirs. 


Gems. 


Every  great  man  is  always  being 
helped  by  everybody,  for  his  gift  is  to 
get  good  out  of  all  things  and  all  per- 
sons.— Ruskin. 

When  you  find  yourselves  overpow- 
ered, as  it  were,  by  melancholy,  the 
best  way  is  to  go  out  and  do  something 
kind  to  somebody. — Keble. 

The  call  to  meet  some  need  comes  in 
an  hour  we  think  not.  The  door  of  op- 
portunity opens  suddenly,  unexpect- 
edly; and,  unless  one  is  ready  on  the 
instant  to  pass  through,  the  door  closes 
again. — Lilian  Whiting. 

This  way  upward  from  the  lowest 
stage  through  every  other  to  the  high- 
est— that  is,  the  way  of  development, 
so  far  from  lowering  us  to  the  brute 
level,  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  attain 
the  true  highest,  namely,  the  all-com- 
plete.— Henry  Jones,  M.A. 

Silence  is,  in  truth,  the  attribute  of 
God.  And  those  who  seek  Him  from 
that  side  invariably  learn  that  medita- 
tion is  not  the  dream,  but  the  reality 
of  life;  not  its  illusion,  but  its  truth; 
not  its  weakness,  but  its  strength. — 
James  Martineau. 

Bear  every  reverse,  every  discour- 
agement, every  trial.  Let  your  de- 
votedness  be  without  reproach  or  ques- 
tion. Success  comes  late,  by  very  slow 
approaches,  nay,  sometimes  after  the 
worker  has  passed  away.  But  he  who 
practices  and  teaches  devotedness  han- 
dles the  lever  that  is  sure  to  move  the 
world  in  the  end.— Mozoomdar. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  of  life 
more  tragical  than  this— the  littleness 
of  appreciation  which  the  finest  spirits 
must  meet.  Real  sympathy  with  the 
men  and  women  that  are  nearest  to 
us,  true  understanding  of  their  hearts 
and  minds,  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
best  that  they  can  think  and  feel  and 
do,  are  of  slow  growth  in  this  world. — 
Philip  Moxom. 

Life  is  not  the  mere  living.  It  is  wor- 
ship— it  is  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to 
God,  and  the  power  to  see  the  face  of 
God;  and  it  is  service — it  is  to  feel 
that  when  we  die,  whether  praised  or 
blamed,  whether  appreciated  or  misin- 
terpreted, whether  honored  or  ignored, 
whether  wealthy  or  destitute,  we  have 
done  something  to  make  the  world  hap- 
pier.— P.  W.  Farrar. 


Pleasantries. 


What  It  Requires. — Shockitt:  "Does 
learning  the  bicycle  require  any  par- 
ticular application  ?  "  Sprockitt:  "No; 
none  in  particular.  But  arnica  is  as 
good  as  anything." — Puck. 

A  Five- Act  Tragedy. — I.  Jones  pois- 
ons his  wife's  cat.  II.  He  professes 
deep  sorrow  at  its  disappearance.  III. 
He  offers  a  £10  reward  for  its  recovery. 
IV.  Numerous  animals  are  brought  for 
inspection.  V.  Mrs.  Jones  identifies 
one.— PicW-Me-Up. 

"My  mouth  is  all  in  a  pucker  since  I 
ate  those  olives,"  she  said,  as  she 
turned  her  sparkling  eyes  full  upon 
him.  And  he  was  not  at  all  like  a  young 
man  who  could  not  grasp  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  situation. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Bill — Just  back  from  Washington  ? 
-  Gill— Yes. 
"  Did  you  get  the  President's  ear  ?  " 
"  No,  but  1  got  a  piece  of  his  mind." 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  REN  EWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality ;     prevents    baldness ; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

B.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Recipes. 


By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Frisbik. 

Ginger  Beer.  —  White  sugar  five 
pounds,  lemon  juice  one  gill,  honey  one- 
fourth  pound,  ginger,  bruised,  five 
ounces,  water  four  and  one-half  gallons; 
boil  the  ginger  thirty  minutes  in  three 
quarts  of  the  water;  then  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  strain.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
beaten  with  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
essence.  Let  stand  four  days  and 
bottle.  It  will  keep  for  months — much 
longer  than  if  yeast  were  used.  The 
honey,  however,  operates  mildly  in 
place  of  yeast. 

Another  Ginger  Beer. — Water  30  gal- 
lons, brown  sugar  20  pounds,  ginger, 
bruised,  l\  pounds,  cream  of  tartar  ', 
pound,  supercarbonate  of  soda  3 
ounces,  oil  of  lemon,  cut  in  a  little  al- 
cohol, 1  teaspoonful,  whites  of  ten 
eggs,  well  beaten,  hops  2  ounces,  yeast 
1  quart.  The  ginger  root  and  hops 
should  be  boiled  twenty  to  thirty  min- 
utes in  enough  of  the  water  to  make 
all  milk  warm;  then  strain  into  the 
rest  and  add  the  yeast;  let  work  over 
night;  skim  and  bottle  in  beer  bottles. 

Patent  Gas  Beer. — Ginger  2  ounces, 
allspice  1  ounce,  cinnamon  £  ounce, 
cloves  4  ounce,  all  bruised  or  ground, 
molasses  2  quarts  (Orleans,  of  course, 
is  best),  cold  water  7i  gallons,  yeast  1 
pint.  Boil  the  pulverized  articles  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  mo- 
lasses, then  strain  into  your  keg  and 
add  the  water,  then  the  yeast;  shake 
it  well  together  and  bung  down.  If 
made  over  night,  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  the  Dext  day.  This  beer  is  ahead 
of  all  the  pops  and  mineral  waters  of 
the  day  for  flavor,  health  or  sparkling 
qualities  or  speed  in  making.  In  hot 
weather  draw  in  a  pitcher  with  ice. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast. — Toast  slices 
of  bread  to  a  delicate  brown,  dip 
quickly  in  hot  milk,  butter  lightly,  then 
spread  a  small  portion  of  deviled  ham, 
chicken,  veal  or  lamb  on  same  and  lay 
a  poached  egg  on  each  slice;  set  in  the 
oven  two  minutes;  serve  hot. 

Rice  Omelette. — To  every  teacupful  of 
cold  boiled  rice  add  three  eggs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  gill  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  deviled  ham.  Beat 
eggs  well  and  mix  all  together  quickly 
and  pour  into  a  hot,  well-buttered 
spider  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  until  a 
light  brown,  or  until  it  rises  and  is 
done;  serve  at  once. 

Soft  Ginger  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one-half  cup  lard,  one  teaspoonful  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
ginger,  whites  of  three  eggs,  flour  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  consistency  of  com- 
mon cake.  Sift  the  soda  with  the  flour, 
beat  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  mix  all 
together  quickly  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Japanese  Plum  Pudding, — One-half 
cup  butter,  one  cup  each  of  sour  milk, 
molasses,  currants  and  stoned  raisins, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  half  teaspoonful 
cinnamon,  mace  and  cloves,  three  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  four  eggs.  Sift  the  soda 
with  the  flour,  beat  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  cream  with  the  butter,  then 
add  molasses,  milk  and  part  of  the 
flour,  then  add  the  fruit  and  the  re- 
mainder of  flour.  Boil  three  hours. 
Serve  with  brandy  or  wine  sauce. 

Cream  Puffs. — Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  half  a  pint  of  water  in  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire.  When  boiling 
add  hastily  four  ounces  of  pastry  flour; 
stir  rapidly  until  you  have  a  smooth 
ball.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add,  one 
at  a  time,  four  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly, 
drop  by  spoonfuls  in  a  baking  pan  un- 
greased  and  bake  in  a  moderately  quick 
oven  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  While 
they  are  baking  make  the  filling.  Put 
half  a  cup  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
moisten  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  add  it  to  the  hot  milk, 
cook  until  thick.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Add  the  hot  mixture  to  them, 
then  return  to  the  boiler,  cook  a  mo- 
ment, take  from  fire  and  add  flavoring. 
When  the  cream  puffs  are  cold  make 
an  opening  in  one  side  and  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  mixture;  then  they 
are  ready  for  use. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


gingham  to  thinest  muslins  and  India 

silk. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


EOR  SMALL  GIRLS. 
1160— Alma  Frock. 

Sizes  for  4  and  6  Years. 

This  charming  little  frock  is  of  the 
palest  pink  Chambery,  trimmed  with 
lace-like  Hamburg  embroidery.  The 
straight,  full  skirt  is  finished  with  a 
hem  headed  by  two  rows  of  insertion, 
and  it  is  sewed  to  the  waist  in  gathers 
the  fullness  being  held  easily  across 
the  front  and  over  the  hips,  and  massed 
in  the  back.  The  full  "baby"  waist 
may  be  finished  high  in  the  neck  or  in 
a  low  square,  which  is  outlined  in  the 
pattern  and  worn  with  a  guimpe.  The 
short  puffed  sleeves  are  surmounted 
by  a  ruffle  of  the  Chambery,  trimmed 
with  insertion.  The  model  is  so  simple 
and  graceful  that  it  is  commended  for 
all  washable  fabrics,  from  linen  and 


A  CHIC  BLOUSE  COAT. 
1 157  —  Komt  ldH  Hlome  Coat. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Light  blue-gray  etamine  is  the  fabric 
of  this  smart  belted  basque  or  coat, 
which  completes  a  gown  of  the  same 
pretty  fabric.  The  blouse  fits  plainly 
across  the  shoulders,  trimly  about  the 
arms,  and  has  a  little  fullness  about 
the  waist  line.  It  is  lined  with  taffeta 
silk,  and  the  fullness  gathered  to  a 
belt  to  which  the  circle  basque  is  at- 
tached. The  revers  are  faced  with 
Ivory  silk  and  covered  with  may  rows 
of  pearl-edged  black  baby  ribbon;  the 
folded  girdle  is  also  of  ivory  silk.  A 
chemisette  of  lawn  or  silk  and  a  black 
satin  tie  complete  the  coat. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


The  demand  for  white  shirt  waists 
is  also  great.  Victoria  lawn,  French 
nainsook  and  linen  lawn  form  the  most 
serviceable  ones,    while   fine  dotted 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

IO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Weil-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc 

Address  Pattern  Department  "Rnral  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  fatates. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

F*  AST  EUR    VACCINE  CO., 

SOLE  LICENSEES,  56  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO.  £ 


FRAINCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    W/ftTEfr*  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  maKlng  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coaling  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


muslin  and  satin  striped  grenadine 
make  the  elaborate  ones. 

Turn. over  collars  cut  in  square  tur- 
ret-shaped pieces  and  made  of  lace- 
edged  Swiss  or  the  material  of  the 
dress  are  fashionable. 

White  veils  are  almost  universally 
worn. 

Sleeves  fit  the  arm  closely  from  wrist 
to  arm's  eye,  and  are  generally  sur- 
mounted by  a  puff  or  epaulet  of  some 
kind.  The  triple  row  of  lace-edged 
ruffles  over  a  tight- fitting  foundation 
is  a  variety  which  has  been  much  in 
vogue  all  summer.  Ruffles  of  lace, 
chiffon  or  plaited  silk  are  worn  at  the 
wrists,  falling  over  the  hand,  the 
sleeves  being  extended  in  a  long  point. 

Curious  and  pretty  little  novelties 
for  this  season,  which  are  certainly  ap- 
propriate, are  the  tiny  green  enameled 
grasshopper  brooches. 

Checked  taffeta  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
fabric  in  Paris. 

Most  of  the  sailor  gowns  are  lined, 
but  the  blouses  are  large  enough  to 
permit  of  wearing  a  silk  shirt  if 
desired. 

White  duck  costumes  are  made  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  the  serge, 
but  the  band  around  the  shirt  and  the 
sailor  collar  is  of  flannel,  dark  blue  or 
red,  with  rows  of  narrow  white  sou- 
tache braid.  The  colored  lines  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  flannel  for 
trimmings,  but  are  not  considered  so 
smart. 

Linen  duck  is  also  preferred  to  cot- 
ton, for  although  it  is  more  expensive, 
it  does  not  shrink  so  badly;  but  both 
cotton  and  linen  must  be  shrunk  before 
the  gown  is  made,  and  it  is  best  to 
shrink  them  in  the  piece. 

White  pique  promises  once  more  to 
be  the  leading  feature  of  the  seaside 
toilette,  and  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
more  practical  or  more  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

Lace  seems  to  be  more  popular  than 
ever,  and  on  all  of  the  smartest  gowns 
a  vast  quantity  of  beautiful  laces  are 
being  used. 

A  great  variety  of  belts  are  being 
worn  just  now  with  the  muslin  gowns 
so  much  in  favor.  The  white  leather 
holds  its  own,  but  a  very  pretty 
novelty  is  a  belt  formed  by  tortoises  of 
turquoises  joined  with  oxydized  silver 
links.  Very  narrow  belts  of  light- 
colored  crocodile  are  decorated  with 
studs  of  colored  enarrel.  In  ribbon 
belts,  which  are  still  very  much  worn 
in  Paris,  the  favorite  and  the  most 
effective  are  the  check,  especially  the 
pale  green  and  the  white  check. 

Although  the  biscuit-colored  grass 
lawns  have  no  longer  the  charm  of  ex- 
treme novelty,  many  pretty  frocks  are 
being  made  by  the  Paris  dressmakers 
in  grass  lawns  of  other  delicate  colors, 
such  as  pale  pink,  green  or  blue.  Hand- 
embroidered  batiste  is  another  material 
that  is  very  much  favored  at  the  pres- 
ent moment;  and  besides  these,  crepe 
de  chine  is  being  used  very  largely 
just  now  for  smart  race  dresses  and 
fete  gowns  generally. 

White  veils  of  fish  net  with  small, 
freguent  dots  of  black  chenille  are 
much  liked  for  wearing  with  black- 
colored  summer  hats.  After  the  sun 
has  thoroughly  browned  a  brunette 
skin  they  should  never  be  worn,  for 
while  a  blonde  complexion  is  whitened 
by  their  influence,  the  color  of  a  dark 
one  is  intensified. 

Bathing  shoes  are  quite  out  of  date, 
excepting  where  there  are  rocky 
beaches,  even  then  the  stockings  that 
have  insoles  are  preferred  to  the  shoes. 
There  never  was  anything  uglier  than 
the  bathing  shoe,  and  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  fashion  has  proclaimed  them  out 
of  date.  Big  hats  and  bonnets  have 
been  sent  to  keep  company  with  shoes, 
and  now  it  is  the  fad  to  go  in  swimming 
with  the  head  uncovered  and  the  hair 
elaborately  arranged.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  woman  looks  much 
prettier  with  her  uncovered  hair,  but 
as  the  chances  are  she  will  wet  her 
hair,  and  salt  water  occasionally  does 
injure  the  hair,  many  women  still 
prefer  to  wear  the  oil  silk  caps  covered 
with  a  bright  silk  handkerchief  tied  on 
in  turban  fashion. 
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Irrigating,  Hoisting,  Electric  Lighting, 
etc.  The  above  cut  shows  our 

Hercules  Special," 


actual  2S4-horsc  power.  We  build  horizon 
tal,  upright  and  marine  engines,  from  i  to 
900  h.  p. 

Hercules  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 
furnish  the  cheapest  and  must  satisfactory 
power  known.  Where  fuel  is  dear,  they 
cost  less  than  half  what  steam  does.  Send 
for  catalog  lo 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO.   j 


BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS. 

Lastvearwe  told  of  a  Michigan  agent  who  could 
walk  over  :«  adjoining  farms,  all  using  I'iikb 
IViire.  This  year's  sales  have  increased  the  num- 
ber to 51,  with  only  one  exception.  These  farmers 
have  known  the  1'age  tor  many  years-would  they 
keep  on  tiuvinu  if  not  satisfied  It  was  the  oe»t  ana 
chrupenti   Write  us  for  proof. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 
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nteel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  111. 
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Analysis  of  Smoke. 

At  this  time,  when  strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  dispense  with  such 
volumes  of  smoke  in  our  American 
cities,  experiments  made  in  the  labora- 
tories of  Sibley  college  are  especially 
interesting.  These  experiments  show 
that  the  usual  figures  for  dense  smoke 
per  ton  of  fuel  employed  ranged  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  soot;  of  the 
latter,  about  one-half  was  carbon,  the 
remainder  principally  unconsumed 
hydrocarbons,  10  to  15  per  cent  of  ash, 
and,  if  collected  outside  of  the  furnace, 
perhaps  2  per  cent  of  moisture.  It 
was  found  that  no  smoke  was  ever  pro- 
duced in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen. 
With  restricted  air  supply  the  maximum 
just  stated  was  obtainable;  but  low 
temperature  combustion  and  restricted 
oxygen  supply  appeared  to  be  the  two 
main  conditions  favoring  smoke  produc- 
tion. Again,  the  composition  of  soot 
was  found  often  to  be  substantially 
that  of  the  coal  from  which  it  was 
produced.  A  reduction  of  the  propor- 
tion of  smoke  made  effects  a  reduction 
correspondingly  and  perhaps  propor- 
tionately in  the  percentage  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  soot.  Thus,  coal  used 
at  St.  Louis  was  found  to  contain  50 
per  cent  carbon  and  36  percent  hydro- 
carbon, while  its  smoke  contained  25 
per  cent  carbon  and  10  per  cent  hrdro- 
carbons.  Where  no  hydrocarbons 
exist  smoke  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  fuel.  

Manjak  is  a  mineral  substance  re- 
cently found  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  which  is  used  as  an  intensifier  of 
the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  Its 
importance  to  the  electrician,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  many  of 
the  properties  of  an  ideal  insulator 
for  electric  wires.  It  is  black  in  color, 
and  has  a  high  luster  and  a  bright, 
conchoidal  fracture,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance newly  broken  pitch.  It  is 
found  very  near  and  sometimes  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  seams 
varying  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, running  usually  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  drying  up  and  consoli- 
dation of  petroleum  oil,  which  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  same  localities,  and 
is  often  seen  oozing  out  of  the  ground 
or  floating  down  the  streams.  In  com- 
position it  is  not  unlike  Trinidad  pitch, 
the  Utah  gilsonite  and  the  Mexican 
albertite.  The  analysis  of  the  best 
quality  manjak  is  stated  to  be:  moisture 
2,  volatile  organic  matter  70.85,  non- 
volatile organic  matter  26.97  and 
mineral  matter  .18. 


In  his  latest  observations,  just  com- 
municated to  the  Berlin  Academy, 
Prof.  Roentgen  finds  that  the  X-rays 
emanate  from  the  irradiated  air  in  all 
directions,  so  that  if  they  were  visible 
the  appearance  would  be  that  of  a 
room  filled  with  smoke  and  lighted  up 
by  a  candle.  When  a  plate  impervious 
to  the  rays  is  placed  in  front  of  a  fluo- 
rescent screen  the  barium  platiDOcya- 
nide  still  remains  luminous,  but  the 
fluorescence  disappears  when  the 
screen  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  cylinder 
of  lead.  The  observation  that  the 
rays  may  be  made  visible,  presumably 
by  causing  fluorescence  of  the  retina, 
is  confirmed.  Our  present  knowledge 
of  X-rays  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  the  rays  from  a 'discharging 
apparatus  are  a  mixture  varying  in 
absorbability  and  intensity;  that  the 
composition  depends  chiefly  on  the 
duration  of  the  discharging  current ; 
that  different  bodies  absorb  different 
kinds  ot  rays,  and  that  the  X-rays  are 
produced  by  the  cathode  rays  and  the 
phenomena  of  both  are  probably  of  the 
same  nature. 


How's  This? 
We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Rinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Everlasting  Paste. 

Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  water;  when  cold,  stir  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  give  it  the  consist- 
ency of  cream,  carefully  beating  up  all 
lumps.  Stir  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  resin,  and  pour  on  this  mix- 
ture a  teacupful  of  boiling  water,  stir- 
ring well.  When  it  becomes  thick  pour 
into  an  earthen  jar,  cover,  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place.  When  needed  for  use, 
take  some  from  the  stock,  and  soften 
with  warm  water.  Paste  thus  made 
has  been  known  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  at  least  twelve  months,  and 
can  be  made  more  pleasant  by  adding 
oil  of  cloves. 


The  experiment  of  producing  light 
from  household  refuse,  now  being  tried 
for  the  first  time  at  Shoreditch,  a  Lon- 
don suburb,  will  be  noted  with  inter- 
est. The  refuse  is  burned  in  twelve 
destructor  cells,  each  having  a  grate 
area  of  25  square  feet,  and  each  pair 
heating  a  water  tube  boiler,  which 
works  at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds. 
Suitable  engines  use  the  steam  for 
driving  three  high  and  three  low  ten- 
sion electric  generators.  The  destruct- 
ors are  operated  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but,  as  the  power 
is  chiefly  required  for  light,  heat  is 
stored  by  day  by  warming  water  to 
feed  the  boilers  at  night.  The  de- 
structors are  designed  to  burn  20,000 
tons  of  refuse  per  annum.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  furnish  electric 
light  and  power  and  warm  baths  for 
the  124,000  inhabitants  of  Shoreditch. 


From  scientific  experiments  upon 
more  than  2000  persons,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has 
determined  the  effects  of  one  ounce  of 
alcohol  administered  internally  to  be 
the  following  :  (1)  To  diminish  nerve 
activity;  (2)  to  diminish  cerebral  activ- 
ity; (3)  to  impair  the  co-ordinating 
power  of  the  brain  ;  (4)  to  lessen  mus- 
cular strength  ;  (5)  to  decrease  digest- 
ive activity  to  a  notable  extent.  Both 
his  medical  experience  and  laboratory 
research  have  convinced  him  that  it  is 
an  error  to  regard  alcohol  as  an  aid  to 
digestion,  as  it  has  proven  highly  det- 
rimental. This  influence  upon  the 
digestion,  he  declares,  is  exactly  what 
would  be  expected  of  a  drug  that,  like 
alcohol,  is  a  paralyzer  of  protoplasmic 
activity,  an  anaesthetic  and  a  sedative, 
and  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, a  stimulant. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Posl live  Cnre 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8 1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druEKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  direction* 
for  Its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THH  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
Hystem---belng  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  Is  FREK.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    A  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Potash. 


to  stock  means  a  "  scrubby  "  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  "scrubby" 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

machine  Works ' 


TO 


110-112  Beale  St. 
183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumpn,  Power  Pumpn,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF ■ 


^^3,ri5— ^rUit'  ^a'mon'  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 

V3. II  IZCCl- Ir0D  Pails'  Tuos'  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  fn  all  Sizes. 
\  ^ithO^ffiph  1  f1^-°D  CaDS'  TiD  aDd  Metal.    Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 

(j3.Iv£in  izin^£~~on  au  Arueies  °f  ir°n  a°d  steei. 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         =  -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THcs  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


AND 


House 


•upply. 


FOR 

Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply 
ing  mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  town's, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  pELT0N  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

21  nAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SPENCER 


given  away  if  it  can't  bale 
more  than  any  other 


S  BOX 
PRESS 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


2-horse  press— this  (rtiarantee  protects,  you  not  me.  50- 
iucti  feed  hole,  cany  to  feod.no  foot  feeding  noernslu-d 
feet;  beinifa  box  press  it  breaks  the  material  less,  live  - 
no  divide  boards,  all  hales  the  same  size;  large  wheels, 
mounted  power,  easy  to  move;  less  than  9-inches  high 
where  the  team  crosses.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 

J.  A.  SPENQER,  Box25,  Dwicht,  III. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  pesl 
machines  in  the  w.  rl'ii  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourielf.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
Mil  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sut  ter  2053. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  ; 
GASOLINE  ENGINES' 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.. 
AURORA  I1.L.-CMICAG0.-  DALLAS. TEX. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
"  WIRE   U/ORK   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

.    D_  3D.  "WASS,  5£  FIRST  ST..  S.  3T. 
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Preservation  of  Food  in  Summer. 


Read  before  the  Claremont  Horticultural  Club  by 
MRS.  O.  H.  Duvaix,  June  21. 

In  seeking  to  keep  food,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  climatic  con- 
ditions of  this  section.  While  the  sun 
is  much  higher  in  the  zenith  and  the 
thermometer  shows  a  resulting  greater 
heat  than  at  our  Eastern  homes,  still, 
with  shade  and  exposure  to  the  ocean 
breeze,  many  will  doubtless  admit  that 
the  heat  is  less  trying  than  that  we 
have  known  before.  Shade  and  cir- 
culation we  find  essential  to  our  com- 
fort: the  same  is  also  essential  to  pre- 
serve foods.  The  deeper  the  shade, 
the  nearer  complete  the  circulation, 
the  better  for  the  food.  There  are  de- 
vices of  which  I  will  speak  later,  which 
are  quite  satisfactory  with  no  circula 
tion.  Doubtless  we  are  all  familiar 
with  screened  cupboards  hung  in  a 
shady  place  outdoors  and  exposed  to 
the  west  wind.  This  is  better  than 
many  a  pantry,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
better  to  be  especially  considered.  An- 
other device  which  I  have  tried  is  quite 
good  for  those  who  have  no  cellar  and 
cannot  bear  the  expense  of  a  cooler.  In 
this  case,  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  food 
cupboard  was  near  the  floor.  Instead 
of  wood,  a  heavy  wire  netting  made 
the  floor  of  this  shelf.  The  breeze 
passing  under  the  house  up  through 
the  netting  made  a  quite  satisfactory, 
economical  device;  this  to  meet  ap- 
proval requires  that  the  door  of  the 
cupboard  be  closed  to  prevent  dust 
and  heat  of  room  from  entering;  also 
the  foundation  of  house  must  be  well 
ventilated  and  the  openings  guarded 
that  nothing  offensive  may  enter. 

Another  method  quite  similar  to  this 
is  found  when  there  is  a  cellar  ventilated 
well.  Some  have  food  cupboards  in 
such  a  cellar  or  on  the  stairway.  Ooe 
arrangement  which  I  have  seen  obvi- 
ates the  objection  of  stair  climbing.  A 
dumb  waiter  is  screened  in  and  can  be 
raised  from  cellar  to  kitchen. 

A  friend  suggests  that  shallow  sinks 
of  zinc  so  piped  that  water  may  pass 
through  more  or  less  continually,  is 
good.  Pans  of  milk  and  food  could  be 
set  in  these. 

But  these  are  all  devices  which  will 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  They  are, 
however,  better  than  nothing.  It  is 
the  cooler,  or  coolers  (for  there  are 
many),  which  I  have  been  asked  to  es- 
pecially speak.  Many  so-called  coolers 
are  simply  hot  houses.  The  walls  may 
be  of  stone,  but  if  there  is  no  ventila- 
tion possible,  and  only  a  single  roof,  it 
is  a  question  of  little  time  before  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  penetrated  roof  and 
wall  and  is  confined.  The  satisfactory 
cooler  will  have  double  walls,  separated 
by  a  chamber  for  the  circulation  of  air. 
They  must  have  some  means  of  open- 
ing at  night,  that  the  air  may  blow 
through  and  freshen  and  sweeten  the 
place.  Such  coolers  are  usually  dark, 
for  admission  of  light  would  be  likely 
to  imply  admission  of  heat.  The  inner 
wall  is  commonly  of  stone  or  concrete, 
and  as  the  outer  wall  is  simply  to  shade 
this  and  confine  the  circulating  air  to 
the  walls  of  the  cooler,  rustic  serves 
every  purpose.  When  the  cooler  is  a 
part  of  the  house,  the  rustic  conceals 
it  as  well. 

As  I  was  asked  to  speak  because  I 
have  a  cooler,  doubtless  I  will  be  par- 
doned if  I  make  special  mention  of  it. 
It  differs  in  not  being  a  dead  air  cham- 
ber. The  west  concrete  wall  has  a 
shaft  running  vertically  through  it,  the 
lower  end  opening  outdoors,  the  upper 
end  opening  into  the  cooler  near  the 
ceiling.  This,  you  readily  see,  admits 
the  breeze  to  the  cooler.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  a  vertical  shaft,  the  base 
opening  into  the  cooler,  the  upper  end 
opening  in  the  roof,  and  this  shaft  is 
constantly  carrying  off  air  and  so  en- 
suring complete  circulation.  I  can 
speak  only  from  my  experience.  The 
cooler  has  proved  satisfactory. 


Railway  tracks  are  found  to  be  not 
absolutely  stationary,  but  to  be  moved 
slightly,  especially  on  steep  descents, 
through  the  influence  of  the  traffic  over 
them.  Austrian  and  French  engineers 
report  that  the  left-hand  rail,  seen  in 
Ihe  direction  of  running,  moves  for- 


ward more  than  the  right-hand  one, 
while  Egyptian  engineers  have  an  op- 
posite experience.  One  explanation  is 
that  the  cranks  on  the  right  side  lead 
on  European  locomotives,  and  those 
on  the  left  on  the  locomotives  of  Egypt. 


Experimental  pipe-driving  through 
new  stone-filled  cribwork  is  described 
in  a  paper  recently  read  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Burr  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.  Nineteen 
piles,  from  52  feet  to  (!0  feet  long,  which 
were  shod  with  chilled  cast-iron  points 
held  on  by  straps  spiked  to  the  wood, 
were  driven  without  difficulty  with  a 
hammer  weighing  3500  pounds.  The 
greatest  number  of  blows  was  350, 
and  there  were  no  failures.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  other  gentlemen 
gave  experiences  in  pile-driving  through 
loose  rock.  The  shoe  used  in  the  work 
of  the  New  York  department  is  coni- 
cal, the  angle  of  the  cone  being  about 
sixty  degrees.  The  base  of  the  cone  is 
flat,  and  it  is  secured  to  the  cone  by  a 
pin  cast  as  part  of  the  shoe  and  let 
into  the  end  of  the  pile.  Practice  has 
proved  this  type  of  a  shoe  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  life  of  a  locomotive  is  not  as 
long  as  generally  supposed.  Investi- 
gations in  this  direction  recently  made 
in  Germany  show  that  the  average  lo- 
comotive has  to  be  withdrawn  from 
service  after  traveling  about  500,000 
miles.  This  does  not  include  the  time 
the  locomotive  is  under  her  own  steam 
without  pulling  a  train.  During  the 
period  a  locomotive  is  in  service  a  num- 
ber of  parts  have  to  be  repaired  or  re- 
newed. For  instance,  the  boiler  and 
fire-box  have  to  be  renewed  three 
times,  the  tires  of  the  wheels  five  or 
six  times,  the  driving  cranks  from 
three  to  five  times.  After  a  half-mil- 
lion miles  of  active  service  the  average 
locomotive  is  no  more  worth  repairing 
and  is  entirely  withdrawn. 


Prof.  Roentgen  finds  that  the  X- 
ray,  traversing  a  slit  in  metal  and 
impinging  on  the  eye,  can  produce 
retinal  fluorescence  and  an  image  of 
the  slit.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  by  substituting  a  thin  metal  disc 
(having  a  radial  slit)  for  the  ordinary 
telegraph  needle  many  afflicted  with 
permanent  blindness  may  read  the 
Morse  alphabet  as  read  by  telegraph 
operators  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
possible  importance  of  this  observation 
is  obvious. 

It's  worth  your  while  to  Bend  for  ;i  X 


Fkkf  sample  of 

Tuttie's 
Elixir. 

It  cures  curbs,  colic, 

ndnraeel  ky  sprains,  lameness, 

™       °°    etc.,  i:i  a  horse, 
'iuttle's  Family  E'.ixir  cures  rheu- 
matism, bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  a7  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


U»ed  and 
the  Ado 
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Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Hest  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

{See  Analysts  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    S/VL  E    C  HEAP. 
Machine  for  Making  Slat  Fence. 

Good  opportunity.  CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS, 
:«o  Market  Street,  Corner  Battery,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTOOIHEBY  STREET, 

Ret.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


W  RITE' 
FOR  — 

CATALOGUE 
*    j  NO.  15. 


Jackson's 


OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining.  Etc. 

UallonH  Per  Minute. 


Capacltim  from  5u  to  Minn.. 


BYRON 

625  Sixth  Street  


JACKSON  MACHINE 


U/ORKS, 

  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lesB  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  HolstelnB. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durham! 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


J  E  KSKYS-  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prlceB  to 
suit  the  times,  either  Blngly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mltior- 
cas,  White  Leghorus,  Brown  Leghorus.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  4  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  *<!. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  BroH., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MAN  H  ATT  AN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  F.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  JOBe,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  DogB. 


Cheap 
power! 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regnlatlng, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembri 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /VlflRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  BER  NAJXLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 

 THE   

"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  dp  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  in  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  ami  is  not  lied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  ran  use  any  kind  that  will  makegas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being1  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  thiR  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  00 
California  CrudeOil.  or  DiBtillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalings.  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  pas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being-  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  slicking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working-  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
la  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being1  no  accutnula 
lion  of  gas.  but  Is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing- Is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running"  ten  hourH 
on  the  different  pas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav..  7^.  galls,  at  5c,  %M% 

Distillate  40    "      1%     "         8c..  .HO 

Domestic  Coal  Oil  ... 40    11      1%     14  12!*c. 

Gasollue  74    "      %%    "         We.,  l.MM 

City  Gas  1000  feet.  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  It.  but  come  and  Inves- 
tigate for  you  reel  vrh.    You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.    We  will  be  pleased  to  sec 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.   Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
■  runningwell  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
\  kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
I  inventors  of  Orude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
|  always  lead  and  never  follow.     Send  for  Cata- 
I  logue  and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
aud  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


Blake,    jy\  of  f  Itt    dfc  Tou/ne 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

|  512  to  516  Sacramento  5t.,5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
I     BLAKR.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  688.  Lo*  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berksblres  and  Poland-Cblnas  are  again  In  tbe 
lead.  At  tbe  State  Fair,  wltb  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Cboice  pigs  from  tbe  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


August  21,  l»y7. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  August  18,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

produce  receipts. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ^-Sks  121,514 

Wheat,  ctls  150,0% 

Barley,  ctls  201,025 

Oats,  ctls   11,8.30 

Corn,  ctls   6,419 

Rye,  ctls   1,415 

Beans,  sks   11,748 

Potatoes,  sks   28,653 

Onions,  sks   4,403 

Hay,  tons   5,164 

Wool,  bales   1,190 

Hops,  bales   85 


640,631 
841,747 
744,093 
44,570 
25,369 
5,825 
48,393 
127,291 
16,495 
24,941 
10,681 
273 


916  989 
861,517 
839,505 
55,602 
25,339 
4,130 
31,636 
119,425 
22,124 
25,197 
7,542 
179 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks   14,604 

Wheat,  ctls   75,251 

Barley,  ctls   43,685 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   278 

Beans,  sks   660 

Hay,  bales   1,327 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  B>s   1,366 

Honey,  cases   5 

Potatoes,  pkgs   616 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  has  shown  a 
somewhat  mixed  condition  the  past  week. 
Some  ships  were  chartered  at  higher  rates,  as 
reported,  than  other  seemingly  equally  desir- 
able vessels  were  willing  and  anxious  to  ac- 
cept. In  some  instances  £1  5s  was  the  lowest 
rate  which  would  be  accepted  on  straight 
wheat  charter  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  op- 
tion, while  other  ships  sought  engagement  at 
£1  8s  9d  on  wheat  and  barley  charter  to  same 
destination.  A  charter  was  effected  in  Eng- 
land at  £1  5s  net  on  wheat  cargo  to  Cork  for 
orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp 
or  Dunkirk.  The  highest  reported  charter 
effected  here  was  at  £1  3s  9d,  although  No.  1 
iron  ships  of  desirable  size  were  as  a  rule  held 
at  £1  5s. 

Tonnage  Engaged.     Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   77,199  95,388  226,312 

1896   62,915  47,798  255,991 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Yarana,  British  ship,  1871  tons,  wheat  to  U. 
K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  23s  9d;  di- 
rect port,  22s  lid. 

Christine,  German  bark,  1900  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K. ,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  25s  net. 

Andromeda,  British  bark,  L762  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  23s  9d ; 
direct  port,  22s  fid. 

Glenoaird,  British  bark,  241s  tons,  wheat 
and  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. 23s  9d  ;  direct  port,  22s  fid. 

Samoena,  British  ship,  18fi9  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  23s  9d  ; 
direct  port,  22s  fid. 

Flour. 

The  tendency  of  values  on  Hour  was  to 
higher  figures.  A  quotable  advance  of  25c 
per  barrel  was  announced,  but  no  business  of 
consequence  was  effected  at  the  new  rate. 
Prices  for  this  product  are  almost  invariably 
on  a  low  plane,  as  compared  with  cost  of  pro- 
duction, according  to  current  values  for 
wheat,  and  especially  has  this  been  the  case 
lately.    Stocks  of  flour  are  not  large  in  this 


center.  Firmer  figures  may  be  expected  at 
an  early  date. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  50(®4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00<ffi5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Wheat. 

The  week  has  been  most  eventful  in  the 
wheat  market,  with  dealings  both  at  home 
and  abroad  at  a  higher  range  of  prices  than 
has  been  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  upward 
movement  has  not  been  wholly  uninterrupted, 
for  the  market  has  had  its  downs  as  well  as 
its  ups,  but  the  efforts  at  depression  have 
been  fitful  and  transient,  and  the  general 
tone  has  been  strong  and  upward.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  as  the  Rukal  goes  to 
press,  the  tone  is  even  firmer  than  last  week 
at  a  marked  advance,  spot  quotations  stand- 
ing at  $1.55@1.60  per  cental  for  shipping  with 
the  usual  advance  for  milling  grades. 

The  wheat  markets  of  all  prominent  cen- 
ters of  this  country  and  Europe  have  been  in 
a  very  unsettled  condition  much  of  the  time 
since  last  review.  Speculative  dealings 
showed  a  comparatively  wide  range  of  values 
in  a  short  time.  Prices  for  options  or  futures 
would  bob  up  one  day  and  flop  back  the  next 
in  a  manner  that  looked  as  though  the  mar 
ket  might  be  run  on  a  teetering  machine  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  was  a 
tone  of  firmness  throughout,  however,  which 
gave  evidence  that  the  depression  was  largely 
the  result  of  manipulation,  with  the  natural 
conditions  so  pronounced  in  favor  of  firmness 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  values  down. 
With  a  poor  crop  outlook  in  Europe  and  nearly 
all  foreign  wheat  countries,  the  conditions  are 
exceedingly  favorable  for  a  good  market  for  our 
surplus,  at  least  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
much  will  depend  on  the  harvest  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  as  also  on  the  prospects  for 
the  1898  crop  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  Ship  owners  and  their  agents  have 
been  trying  to  absorb  some  of  the  apprecia- 
tion in  wheat  values  abroad  by  demanding 
higher  freight  rates.  This  has  tended  to 
check  to  some  extent  any  upward  movement 
in  values  for  wheat  in  this  center.  Imme- 
diately following  our  last  review  a  firmer 
tone  was  developed  here  and  abroad,  with 
options  higher.  On  Friday  last,  however, 
there  was  a  gloomy  air  in  the  speculative 
field,  and  bear  operators  made  it  appear  as 
though  wheat  had  seen  its  day.  Call  Board 
prices  for  December  wheat  dropped  over  3c, 
and  values  for  spot  wheat  showed  correspond, 
ing  depression.  On  Saturday  there  was  an- 
other story.  Prices  recovered  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  previously  tumbled,  and  the  market 
was  strong,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in 
reality.  December  wheat  closed  at  $1.51%. 
In  the  sample  market  No.  1  wheat  was  not 
obtainable  under  $1.50  alongside  ship.  For 
select  milling  $l.fi0  was  the  lowest  figure 
holders  would  accept.  There  was  a  further 
hardening  Monday  of  2c  for  December  wheat, 
but  about  half  of  this  advance  was  subse- 
quently lost.  Spot  market  was  strong  at 
previous  quotations  and  tended  upward.  Tues- 
day the  speculative  market  was  irregular  and 
lower  early  in  the  day.  but  closed  firm,  with 
December  wheat  at  $1.53,  and  spot  market 
against  buyers.  All  foreign  and  Eastern  mar- 
kets were  excited  and  higher  Wednesday, 
and  corresponding  condition  was  experienced 
here.  December  wheat  advanced  nearly  3c. 
Spot  market  closed  very  strong. 

California  Milling  SI  57l/2@l  62V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  55   @1  57'^ 

1  Oregon  Valley   I  55   @1  57H 

'•  Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  52VS@1  60 

■  Walla  Walla  Club   1  47H@1  55 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

I  On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
i  1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
i  as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  S1.48%@1.56. 
May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.48%@1.55%. 
Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.     December  wheat  sold  at  $1.533+@ 
1.56;  May,  1898,  at  tl.53%@1.55%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  2897-89, 

Liv.  quotations       5s  4Hd@5s  5d  7s  7d<B7s  8d 

Freight  rates   26!<f(ai28%s  23^@25s 

Local  market  $0.93%(&96!<(  $1. 55(8(1.60 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
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ard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Barley. 

That  exporters  in  the  barley  trade  have 
been  doing  some  business  lately  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  over  10,000  tons  of  this  cereal 
were  cleared  from  this  port  for  Europe  in  one 
day  the  past  week.  Three  ships  cleared  with 
barley  cargoes  on  Saturday  last,  one  of  the 
vessels  taking  in  addition  to  the  barley  about 
600  tons  of  wheat.  The  clearance  valuation  of 
the  barley  in  question  was  $236,000.  Cheva- 
lier was  in  active  request,  but  high-gride 
stock  was  offered  so  sparingly  that  it  was 
difficult  to  quote.  For  select  quality  as  high 
as  $1.57%  was  bid.  The  ordinary  variety  of 
Brewing  barley  in  desirable  lots  did  not  lack 
for  custom  and  brought  in  some  instances 
slightly  higher  figures  than  were  warranted 
as  quotations.  Feed  descriptions  were  in  fair 
request,  and  market  inclined  more  in  favor  of 
sellers  than  of  buyers,  especially  for  the  bet- 
ter grades.  Business  in  options  was  more 
active  than  preceding  week  and  values  for 
the  same  touched  slightly  higher  levels. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  95 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  50  @1  57V4 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  (ffil  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  93@95c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  94%@95c. 
Oats. 

There  has  been  a  little  better  tone  to  the 
market  for  oats,  mainly  in  sympathy  with 
other  cereals.  Buyers  were  not  inclined  to 
take  hold  freely  at  full  figures  lately  de- 
manded, much  less  at  any  advance.  As  com- 
pared with  barley  and  corn,  values  for  oats 
are  now  rather  low,  and  this  fact  causes  hold- 
ers to  contend  for  better  figures  than  have 
been  lately  prevailing.  With  a  large  crop  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  however,  buyers 
prefer  to  await  developments  rather  than 
stock  up  heavily  at  present. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  I  30   (all  :\iVt 

White,  good  to  choice  1  12V4@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  100  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  12!4®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  50 

Black  Russian  1  00   @1  10 

Red  t  00   @1  15 

Corn. 

Offerings  of  Large  Yellow  continue  light, 
despite  fairly  liberal  arrivals  lately  from  the 
East.  Small  Yellow  is  in  very  limited  stock, 
and  quotations  for  the  same  at  present  are 
little  more  than  jobbing  figures  realized  in  a 
retail  way  from  second  hands.  Large  White 
was  quite  steadily  held,  but  supplies  of  this 
variety  were  more  than  enough  for  immediate 
needs. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12V4@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  lavifel  15 

Small  Yellow  1  40   @1  45 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     tt>   —  @  — 

Bye. 

This  cereal  is  being  held  about  as  last 
quoted,  with  no  heavy  quantities  on  market, 
and  holders  generally  not  disposed  to  crowd 
sales. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  10 

Buckwheat. 
This  is  ordinarily  a  dull  time  in  the  buck- 
wheat trade  and  the  present  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.    Values  are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  I  15   @1  25 

Silverskin  1  25   @1  30 

Beans- 
There  have  been  no  evidences  of  any  very 
active  trading  in  beans  of  any  variety,  but 
this  was  as  much  or  more  due  to  light  re- 
ceipts and  absence  of  selling  pressure  than  to 
lack  of  inquiry  from  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  buyers.  All  reports  from  producing 
points  are  to  the  effect  that  this  year's  crop 
will  be  light.  New  beans  have  already  ar- 
j  rived  in  small  quantity  from  Sacramento 
river  section. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  25  @l  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  as 

Lady  Washington   1  20   @1  35 

Butter,  small   1  15   @1  25 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  25 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  75 

Reds   1  25 

Red  Kidneys   — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  90 

Black-eye  Beans   1  90 


Horse  Boans   I  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  25 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00 


(3)1  40 

as  no 

®1  50 

@  - 

@2  00 
@2  00 
fill  00 
@2  50 
(a)2  25 


Late  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  rep- 
resent the  bean  market  in  the  East  as  fol- 
lows, prices  quoted  being  per  60-lt>  bushel: 

The  demand  for  Small  White  beans  has  kept  up 
fairly  well,  and  prices  have  made  a  further  ad- 


vance, the  market  closing  firm.  Recent  sales  of 
choice  Medium  have  been  mainly  at  $1.15,  and 
there  is  now  a  little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some 
holders  to  accept  that  figure.  Pea  have  sold  at 
$1.10  for  several  days,  and  are  more  difficult  to 
buy  than  to  sell  at  that.  Stocks  of  these  varieties 
have  been  steadily  reducing,  andreceipts  are  very 
moderate.  Exporters  have  done  little  or  nothing 
in  Marrow  during  the  week,  aDd  the  wants  of  home 
jobbers  have  been  comparatively  small,  at  the 
same  time  with  other  White  beans  showing  so 
much  strength  there  has  been  no  disposition  to 
modify  asking  rates  for  Marrow:  the  business  ac- 
complished was  at  $1.35  and  the  feeling  is  now 
steady  Shippers  have  not  shown  much  interest 
in  Red  Kidney,  hut  stocks  appear  to  be  in  good 
shape  and  there  is  a  firm,  confident  holding;  it. 
would  be  difficult  to  buy  the  choicest  lots  below 
$1.90,  and  yet  only  few  sales  have  been  made  at 
that.  White  Kidney  slow  but  steady.  Early  in  the 
week  out-of-town  trade  took  all  the  Yellow  Eye 
that  were  available  at  $1.07M.  and  since  then  a 
few  lots  have  been  placed  at  $1  10.  An  occasional 
lot  of  Turtle  Soup  arrives,  hut  demand  is  light 
and  values  rather  uncertain.  Just  a  little  more 
interest  iu  Lima  and  stock  held  a  trifle  firmer. 
Lady  Washington  advancing  in  sympathy  with 
State  beans:  now  quotable  at  $1 05frr  1.10.  Less  de- 
mand for  green  peas,  rather  more  stock  offering 
and  a  weaker  feeling. 

Dried  Peas. 

Business  in  this  product  is  of  a  light  order, 
but  is  at  generally  unchanged  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  60  (SI  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25  (ffi  — 

Hops. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  new  to  arrive, 
but  no  reports  of  much  doing.  It  is  likely  that 
early  receipts  will  meet  with  tolerably  prompt 
custom  at  figures  close  to  those  now  nominally 
current.  The  yield  on  this  coast  will  be  larger 
than  last  year,  and  the  quality  will,  it  is 
thought,  average  better. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @I2V4 

A  New  York  authority  gives,  under  recent 

date,  the  following  review  of  the  hop  market 

on  the  Atlantic  side  : 

It  is  a  sort  of  waiting  market.  Scarcely  any 
business  is  doing.  Growers  and  dealers  are  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  crop,  and  are  not  offer- 
ing the  stock  now  at  hand  at  all  urgently.  Most 
of  the  brewers  are  well  supplied  with  '95  and  '96 
hops,  and  they,  too,  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  new  crop.  With  these  conditions  existing, 
there  has  been  no  reason  to  make  any  change  in 
quotations.  Latest  advices  from  this  State  indi- 
cate improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  yards. 
The  late  heavy  rains  washed  off  the  vermin,  and 
the  vine  is  making  a  stronger  growth.  Some  short- 
ing In  the  yield  is  expected— possibly,  a  quarter 
to  one-third,  but  better  quality  is  promised.  We 
are  glad  to  see  so  much  said  about  extra  care  in 
picking  this  season.  It  is  a  point  that  cannot  be 
urged  too  strongly.  Farmers  should  let  the  hops 
get  ripe,  which  they  have  not  done  for  years.  Then 
pick  absolutely  clean.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that 
there  will  not  be  any  demand  for  green,  immature 
hops.  Better  be  late  with  the  picking  than  too 
early.  A  sample  of  new  California  hops  is  here, 
but  they  are  very-thin.  Reliable  reports  show  that 
lice  are  still  in  Oregon  and  fears  of  damage  are  ex- 
pressed. There  has  been  no  contracting  for  some 
time.  Letters  from  England  and  Germany  indicate 
a  considerably  shorter  crop  than  last  year.  Esti- 
mates of  the  probable  yield  in  England  run  from 
300,000  to  400,000  cwt. 

Wool. 

In  a  quiet  way  there  has  been  considerable 
wool  changing  hands  lately  in  this  center. 
Transfers  have  been  within  range  of  un- 
changed quotations,  the  market  showing  a 
steady  lone  for  desirable  fleeces.  It  is  likely 
that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  Spring  wools  will 
have  passed  out  of  first  hands  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Arrivals  of  Fall  clip  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  early  shearings  of  lambs. 
Offerings  of  Fall  wool  are  expected  to  be  tol- 
erably liberal  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  will 
be  apt  to  meet  with  prompt  custom. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  California,  free  II  ®13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern  9  @12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @II 

Lamb's  defective   6tf@  1% 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  easier  tone  noted  in  the  hay  market  in 
previous  review  has  continued  into  the  cur- 
rent week.  Quotations  remained  as  before, 
however,  and  it  is  believed  the  market  will 
soon  recover  in  tone  and  show  fully  as  healthy 
condition  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  the  hay 
crop  is  light  is  everywhere  admitted. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat..    9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting   6  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting   7  50®  8  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  ^  bale   35®  50 

MIllBturTs. 

Bran  remained  about  as  last  quoted,  with 
stocks  and  offerings  fairly  liberal.  Middlings 
continued  in  light  supply.  Prices  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  inclined  against  buy- 
ers. 

Bran,  ^  ton  14  50®  15  GO 

Middlings  ■  18  00@2I  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal  25  50®28  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®26  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  Mustard  Seed,  which  is 
ip  a  great  measure  due  to  limited  offerings  of 
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both  Yellow  and  Brown.  The  yield  in  this 
.State  the  current  season  will  be  light.  There 
is  a  fair  inquiry,  mostly  on  export  account, 
but  at  no  advance  on  last  quoted  rates.  Flax- 
seed market  is  firm,  with  improved  demand. 
In  values  for  other  seeds  there  are  few  changes 
to  record. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed   2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  75®  1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2*@3 

Hemp  3H@SH 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Rag*  and  Bagging. 

Although  the  season  for  Grain  Bags  is  well 
advanced,  and  there  is  considerable  stock  still 
on  hand,  the  market  is  firm,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tra cost,  under  the  tariff  bill,  of  laying  down 
bags  for  next  season.  Prices  for  Wool  Sacks 
and  Bean  Bags  are  ruling  steady  at  the  last 
quoted  advance. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   «  h% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  fa- 
Bean  bags   4H<a  4*i 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  614 

Hides.  I'elts  and  Tallow. 

The  improved  figures  noted  a  week  ago  for 
certain  kinds  of  Wet  Salted  Hides  have  con- 
tinued in  force.  Pelts  brought  steady  prices- 
Tallow  was  without  quotable  change,  good 
qualities  being  in  fair  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  alwa3's  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Vnllg. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs  — @  9        —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . . .— @  8*  7H@— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  — ®  7% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8*  7H@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—®  7%  6K®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  — ®  7*  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @  7V4  8*®- 

Wet  Salted  Calf  -®9       8  @— 

Dry  Hides  — ®14       11  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —@11       —  @9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @15       —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  "  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   8  ®— 

Tallow,  good  quality   2V4®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2>4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins  5  ®— 

Honey. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  general  tone  or  in  quotable  values 
of  the  honey  market.  There  is  considerable 
coming  forward,  mostly  Extracted,  and  some 
demand  for  the  latter  on  export  account,  but 
only  at  low  figures.  Comb  moves  very  slowly, 
despite  easy  prices. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4  ®6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  4 

Dark  Tule   2fc@— 

Beeswax. 

It  is  the  exception  where  wholesale  buyers 
named  over  23c.  In  a  a  small  way  higher  fig- 
ures are  demanded. 

Fair  to  choioe,  #  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  of  prime  to  choice  quality  is  in  fair  re- 
quest and  market  is  steady  at  the  ruling  rates. 
Mutton  brought  good  average  prices.  Large, 
hard  hogs  were  in  good  demand,  medium  size 
sold  fairly  well,  but  small  were  not  sought 
after.  Lamb  and  veal  remained  favorable  to 
sellers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   ft^®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  ®  5tf 

Beef,  3d  quality  4^®  5 

Mutton— ewes.  5V4®6c;  wethers..    6  ®  tyf 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%®— 

Hogs,  small   3H@— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3H@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  4% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large.  «  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7   @  7X 

Poultry. 

While  market  was  hardly  so  heavily  glutted 
as  during  preceding  week,  offerings  of  common 
quality  were  larger  than  the  demand,  and 
prices  remained  at  a  low  range.  Much  of  the 
poultry  arrived  in  poor  condition.  Producers 


have  been  forwarding  very  freely  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  not  only  of  chickens,  but  also 
of  ducks  and  geese,  to  avoid  buying  feed  at 
high  prices.  Three  carloads  of  Eastern  poul- 
try arrived,  which  aided  materially  in  de- 
pressing the  market  for  home  product. 

Turkeys,  voung,  full  grown,  per  lb   18®  20 

Turkeys,  "live  hens,  %Ub   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  H  doz  3  50®4  «) 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50®ft  50 

Fryers  3  00®3  50 

Broilers,  large  2  50®3  00 

Broilers,  small  1  50@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  2  50®4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75® 3  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   75®  I  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00®1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®  1  25 

Butter. 

The  advanced  prices  lately  established  for 
high-grade  fresh  have  caused  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  trade  to  change  to  packed  de- 
scriptions. The  market  is  in  consequence  less 
buoyant  in  toue  than  it  was  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any 
special  weakness  will  be  developed.  The  out- 
put of  fresh  butter  in  the  Humboldt  section 
is  on  the  decrease.  Packed  butter  is  not  in 
heavy  stock  and  is  being  steadily  held. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  23  ®24 

Creamery  firsts  21  @22 

Creamery  seconds  20  @21 

Dairy  select  20  @21 

Dairy  seconds  15  ®17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12  ®13 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  ®20 

Pickled  roll  17  @19 

Dairy  in  tubs  17  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @15 

Cheese. 

Prices  for  this  product  show  no  quotable 
improvement,  although  holders  in  some  in- 
stances are  disposed  to  be  a  little  more  exact- 
ing in  the  matter  of  values  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past.  Any  change  which 
may  be  experienced  in  prices  in  the  near 
future  is  more  apt  to  be  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ducing than  of  the  buying  interest. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7%@  %% 

California,  good  to  choice   7  ®  7% 

California,  fair  to  good   6V4®  7 

California  Cheddar   9W@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   7V4®  9 

Eggs. 

Market  has  developed  additional  firmness 
since  last  report,  with  light  receipts  and  lim- 
ited offerings  of  choice  stock,  either  domestic 
or  Eastern.  Some  of  superior  quality,  extra 
large  and  uniformly  fresh,  brought  an  ad- 
vance on  extreme  rates  quoted.  Owing  to 
the  very  light  supplies  of  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
dealers  are  now  running  to  some  extent  on 
cold  storage  stock. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  ffl— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .  18  @22 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

California,  common  to  fair  store  13  ®14 

Oregon,  prime  14  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @17 

Duck  eggs  15  @17 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  has  recorded  a  further  ad- 
vance, and  bids  fair  to  rule  firm  throughout 
the  season.  Tomatoes  brought  better  aver- 
age figures  than  preceding  week.  Corn  ruled 
steady.  Cucumbers  and  pickles  were  plenti- 
ful. Most  other  vegetables  in  season  were  in 
fairly  liberal  supply. 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   2tf@  3tf 

Beans,  Lima,  fi  ft   3®  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ■»  ft   214®  3H 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   50®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   1  IX)@  1  50 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   25®  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   1W®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  f,  box   25®  40 

Onions,  Red,  *  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   2®  2)4 

Peas,  Green,  *  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  <p  box   40®  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  box   20®  35 

Pickles,  No.  1,  T»  100  lbs   I  50®  1  65 

Pickles,  No.  2,  V  100  lbs   65®  80 

Rhubarb.  ft  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay.  #  large  box   20®  35 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River.  *  large  box   1  25®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f.  large  box   1  25®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  tolerably  heavy  stocks  of  com- 
mon qualities,  mainly  from  Sacramento  river 
sections,  and  market  for  such  lacked  firmness, 
although  not  materially  lower.  Choice  to 
select  table  potatoes  were  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply. Values  for  the  latter  were  decidedly 
steady.    Sweets  were  in  more  than  sufficient 


supply  to  accomodate  the  demand  at  current 
rates. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   10®  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Hurbanks,  River    40®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet,  »  cental   75@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Consign 
ments. 


J 


We  solicit  Consitfnnn'nte  of  all  kinds.   Prompt  returns  made  in  poods  or  cash,  as 
ordered.    KKfS*  are  firm,  ami  select  ranch  advancing1.    rhe#*Ke  also  In  good  demand. 
I>r»ril  Fruit**    W«*  have  a  very  laru-r  trade  in  all  varieties.  The  market  for  Peaches 
very  firm:  also.  Prunes  are  in  erood  demand.   Samples  receive  careful  attention. 
Tomatoes-  Straight,  clean  pack;  not  all  water;  fresh  and  sound:  per  doz.. IS 
Rolled  Oats— Car  of  white  Iowa  Rolled  Oats  to  arrive  Aupr.  22d :  2  8k8  for. .  3.9fl 

Sueur—  Lieiit  Island  Supar:  very  sweet  and  pood:  In  sacks:  per  !><  04  Mi 

\  Better  than  Golden  C,  which  the  refinery  quotes  at  A%c 

WE  WILL.  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.    GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  outward  movement  of  fresh  fruits  to 
the  East  in  carload  lots,  as  reported  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation, continues  of  liberal  proportions,  and  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  movement  at  corre- 
sponding date  in  any  previous  year.  For  the 
first  three  days  of  the  current  week  171  car- 
loads of  fruit  were  dispatched  Eastward,  as 
against  109  carloads  shipped  during  same 
period  in  1896,  Chicago  and  New  York  re- 
ceived over  50  per  cent  of  this  fruit,  these  two 
centers  proving  the  most  satisfactory  mar- 
kets. The  fruit  was  proportioned  as  to  vari- 
ety as  follows  for  the  half  week  in  question  : 
Pears,  711  carloads;  Peaches,  53:  Plums,  24 : 
Crapes,  15.  A  few  Nectarines  and  Apples  are 
also  going  forward  to  Eastern  points  in  car- 
load lots. 

The  local  market  the  past  week  has  been 
rather  heavily  stocked  with  common  fruit, 
small,  unripe  or  otherwise  undesirable,  but 
there  was  no  glut  of  choice,  sound  and  ripe  of 
any  sort.  Peaches  of  prime  to  select  quality 
were  in  good  request  and  brought  as  a  rule 
comparatively  fair  figures.  Especially  were 
choice  Clings  salable  to  advantage  on  local 
canning  account.  Pears  were  mostly  too  ordi- 
nary to  attract  much  attention  or  to  command 
firm  figures.  The  best  of  this  fruit  seems  to 
go  East,  and  San  Francisco  is  made  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  culls  or  rejects.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  low 
prices  prevail.  Strictly  choice  were  salable 
in  bulk  at  double  the  price  some  of  ordinary 
quality  were  being  urged  to  sale.  Plums 
were  in  good  supply,  including  some  of  choice 
quality,  but  with  little  or  no  wholesale  de- 
mand, and  the  inquiry  for  immediate  use  not 
being  very  brisk,  it  was  only  in  a  very  limited 
way  that  satisfactory  figures  were  obtain- 
able. Apples  ruled  about  as  last  quoted,  with 
offerings  mostly  under  choice.  There  were 
virtually  none  which  could  be  termed  strictly 
select,  and  the  latter  are  not  at  present  quot- 
able. Grapes  made  a  fair  display  and  good 
shipping  qualities  were  favored  with  a  mod- 
erately firm  market.  Figs  were  offered  in 
rather  light  quantities,  but  with  the  demand 
for  this  fruit  limited,  they  did  not  command 
what  could  be  termed  fancy  prices.  Water- 
melons were  higher,  and  Cantaloupes  lower. 
Berries  in  season  were  in  reduced  supply 
and  prices  averaged  higher. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   35®  50 

Apples,  Red  Astnichun  50-ft  box   — ®  — 

Apples,  Gravenstoin,  V  50-lb  box   :{5®  5(1 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton    — ®  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  V  box   —  <8>  — 

Crabapples,  ^  box   15®  30 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box    50®  75 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   30®  10 

Figs,  White.  2-layer  box   40i»  75 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  ~f  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  Y  box   20®  35 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru.  ¥  craie   30®  45 

Grapes,  Muscat ,  H  crate   85*.  50 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   766  '.HI 

Nectarines,  White,  ¥  box   25®  40 

Nectarines.  Red.  f  box   40®  60 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ^  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  Ifi  box   25®  40 

Peaches,  clingstone,  V  ton  25  00@80  i«> 

Peaches,  freestone,  ¥  ton  in  men  15  mi 

Pears,  Bartlett,  #  box    25®  60 

Pears,  Common,  ¥  box   20ia>  :*i 

Pears,  Bartlett,     ton   8  OOtn  15  00 

Plums,  large,  *  crate     15®  30 

Prunes,  *  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  fi  chest   2  50«i>  4  00 

Currants,  IS  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  v  ft   5®  7 

Gooseberries,  common,  IS  ft   — ®  — 

Gooseberries.  Oregon.  Improved,  1*ft. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,     ft   — ®  — 

Raspberries.  Tft  cnest    4  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  fi  100   8  00<ai5  00 

Cantaloupes,  f  crate   50®  1  00 

Nutmegs.  ■  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 

As  during  the  preceding  week,  the  promi- 
nent feature  since  last  review  has  been  the 
active  demand  for  peaches  and  stiff  prices 
ruling  on  the  same.  Choice  commanded  9%c 
at  interior  points.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
figure  as  compared  with  values  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  where  operators  are  buyingat  this  figure 
they  are  in  pressing  need  of  the  goods.  There 
are  few  dealers  who  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  purchase  against  future  wants  at  the 
prices  now  prevailing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Peaches  will  not  make  the  same  record  as 
Apricots.  The  latter  were  in  active  request 
with  market  very  firm  a  few  weeks  ago.  Now 


there  are  more  Apricots  offering  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  custom  at  prevailing 
rates.  Some  are  being  forwarded  to  Europe, 
the  shipments  being  mainly  from  stocks  now 
in  second  hands,  but  otherwise  the  movoment 
is  very  light  at  present.  Prunes  of  new  crop 
are  meeting  with  good  inquiry  on  Eastern  and 
foreign  account,  but  buyers  and  sellers  are 
apart  in  their  ideas  of  values.  Buyers  as  a 
rule  name  :ic  as  their  limit  on  the  four  sizes, 
but  to  purchase  an  advance  of  'jw.'.^c  has  to 
be  paid,  and  on  account  of  this  difference 
there  is  very  little  trading  now  in  progress. 
Apples  of  1S07  curing  have  been  received  in 
small  quantity,  and  have  sold  to  fair  advan- 
tage, evaporated  rings  in  boxes  remaining 
quotable  at  hl/t(<i,fic.  The  market  is  less  firm 
in  tone,  however,  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Pears  of  this  season's  curing  have  not  yet 
arrived  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of 
wholesale  trading  or  to  enable  the  giving  of 
more  than  nominal  quotations.  In  the  interior 
5'^c  has  been  paid  for  choice  Pears  in  sweat  ' 
boxes.  Pitted  Plums  are  ruling  quiet,  and 
market  presents  an  easy  tone,  with  prospects 
of  liberal  supplies  of  this  fruit  in  the  near 
future.  In  Nectarines  there  is  nothing  of 
of  consequence  reported,  values  remaining 
quotably  as  last  noted,  although  in  sympathy 
with  Peaches,  this  fruit  should  be  command- 
ing improved  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   5  ®  M 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  (a  6V4 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  ®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   :.»,.«.  6 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  Hf 

Nectarines.  Red   4V4® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   >•>,», 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  ®— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartlctts,  halved,  fancy .  6M®  7 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         —  ®— 

Plums,  pitted   414®  B 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3'»@  3\4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   2(4®  2^ 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   I  @ 

Apples,  sliced   2V4@  3 

Apples,  quartered   —  (Si— 

Figs,  Black   2tf®  3 

Figs,  White   —  <a_ 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

Mail  advices  from  the  East  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  dried  fruit  market  ia 
New  York : 

Market  has  shown  very  little  uhangv  on  evapor 
ated  apples.  Offerings  are  very  limited,  hut  trade 
is  slow  and  quotations  somewhat  nominal: 
strictly  fancy  salable  at  «c,  with  some  holders 
asking  more,  and  choice  have  had  considetahle 
sales  at  S^c.  with  prime  generally  bringing  5'4c: 
very  little  fruit  grading  below  prime.  Sun  dried 
apples  in  light  supply  and  held  firmly.  Very  few 
chops  offering  and  desirable  stock  held  with  con- 
siderable confidence.  Waste  also  in  light  supply 
and  held  at  the  higher  figures  quoted.  Old  small 
fruits  have  about  cleaned  up  and,  with  new  in 
only  moderate  supply,  values  are  barely  estab- 
lished as  yet,  especially  as  outlet  is  very  limited. 
California  fruit  meeting  a  fair  outlet  at  ranges 
quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1897,  per  lb....  6K®  8 
Peaches,  California,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb..  — @— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897.  unpeeled,  lb   — ®— 

Prunes,  Cal..  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  3^®  Tii 

Kalslnti. 

There  is  good  inquiry  and  market  is  firm, 
particularly  for  forward  deliveries  of  this  sea- 
son's yield.  There  is  little  business,  however, 
buyers  being  unable  to  contract,  except  at 
higher  figures  than  they  are  willing  to  pay. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE 

lli-  been  chosen  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Over  nil  Compel  Itlon, 
For  the 

INDIAN   AGENCIES   AND  SCHOOLS 

For  the  current  year. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  BEST  ROOF  PAINT  MADE. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


Butter! 


Good  Butter,  put 

up  right,  will 
fetch  a  good  price 
if  you  send  it  to 


HO/VIE    SUI'F'LY  CO., 
13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    San  Francisco.  Cal. 


August  21,  1897. 
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Especially  are  the  better  grades  held  at  com- 
paratively stiff  figures.  For  4-crown  loose 
Muscatel,  new,  5%c  was  asked  this  week  by 
Fresno  packers,  same  parties  offering  2-crown 
at  3%c.  For  new  2-crowu  3c  has  been  bid,  but 
4%c  would  be  an  extreme,  from  buyers'  stand- 
point, for  4-crown.  London  layers  are  now 
quoted  at  $1.10©1.20,  with  no  buyers  at  latter 
figure.  Old  London  layers  now  remaining  are 
sugared,  and  these  are  held  at  $1.  Quotations 
below  named  are  all  for  old  raisins  and  are 
mainly  nominal.  Old  3  and  4-crown  loose  Mus- 
catel are  nearly  out  of  stock. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00(<8  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  fb  4H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  33£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3   @  — 

Sultanas  iVt@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3y,@  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Orange  season  is  virtually  ended.  A 
few  Valencias  are  still  offering  at  $3.00@3.50 
per  box.  Lemons  are  held  at  about  same  range 
of  values  noted  in  previous  review,  with  in- 
quiry mostly  for  choice  to  select  and  not  very 
active.  Limes  were  in  fair  supply,  but  had 
mostly  to  be  overhauled  to  be  in  shipping  or- 
der. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ty,  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cat,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nuts. 

New  Almonds  have  arrived.  Offerings  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  are  likely  to  meet 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  rates. 
Walnut  market  remains  slow  and  againt  sell- 
ers. In  Peanuts  there  i  s  a  light  jobbing  busi- 
ness within  range  of  quotations  noted. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   «14@  9'/2 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4Yi@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2^@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.   S!4@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ® — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4H 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 


5^c  per  pound;  wood-dried  prime,  5%c;  choice, 
6c:  fancy,  6/,c.  Prunes— 3^(&7ytc,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots—  Royal,  7@7v4c ;  Moorpark,  8a9c. 
Peaches,  uupeeled.  6®8c;  peeled,  U@He. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Nkw  York.  August  17.— Porter  Bros,  sold  six 
curs  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2  H0<&  1.90:  half 
boxes,  Lovell,  40@20o;  boxes.  Beurre  Hardy.  Jl.75; 
Clairgeau,  $1.75.  Peaches— Early  Crawford,  70(c» 
50c:  Susquehanna,  70® 35c;  Marysville  Choice, 
60(o 50c;  Muir,  45®3ac;  Jones  Seedling,  40c ;  Cling, 
B0@45c;  Orange  Cling.  7nrri>65c:  Elbert  a.  80®55c 
Prunes— Gros,  $1  25®  1.10;  Italian,  *1.25@1. 2b;  Hun- 
garian, $1.25@95c ;  Silver,  $1.15@70c;  German,  $1.25; 
French,  $1.15@70c.  Plums— Egg,  J1.10®i;  Japan, 
$l.70@80c.  Neetarines,.$1.05@40c.  Grapes— Tokay, 
half  crates,  tl.90@  I.5II;  Muscat,  half  crates,  *l  25(a> 
H.ic;  Rose  de  Peru,  half  crates,  55c. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  fifteen  cars  to-day 
as  follows:  Grapes— Tokay,  small  crates,  $1.50 
<tt'2;  Malaga,  $1.10@1.35.  Prunes— Gros.  $1 :  Silver, 
90@t-5c ;  average,  92c.  Plums— Japan.  75c.  Peaches 
—Orange  Cling,  45®75c;  Susquehanna,  45®60c. 
Pears— Bartlett,  $l.30®2  45:  average,  $2  114;  Howell, 
$1.55^1.60;  average,  $1.58. 

CHICAGO,  August  17.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
realized  the  following  prices  at  auction  to-day: 
Grapes— Malaga,  80c®$1.45;  average,  11.19  Prunes 
—  Hungarian,  yocfd)$l. 15:  Gros,  90<Jigi$l.l5;  average, 
$1.05.  Plums— Columbia,  85@90c;  average,  88c; 
Quackenboss,  $1.10@1.40;  average,  $1.38.  Peaches— 
Wheatland,  57c;  Susquehanna  48c.  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $1.70®2.05.    Sixteen  cars  sold  to  day. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  17.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany realized  the  following  prices  at  auction  on 
California  fruit  to-day :  Prunes— Silver.  85c(«$l  05; 
average,  94c;  Tragedy,  85c.  Hungarian,  $1.10; 
ltaliao,  $l.l5(oil  20;  average,  $1.18;  Gros,  fcl<8  I  25; 
average,  $1.11;  German,  $1.10.  Plums— Kelsey, 
65c®$1.15;  Egg,  79c.  Nectarines,  $1.55  Grapes- 
Muscat,  86c;  Fontainebleau,  70c.  Peaches— Craw- 
rord,5lc;  Strawberry ,  55c ;  Orange  Cling,  6.ri(«'70c; 
average,  68c;  Susquehanna,  55c.  Three  c;irs  sold 
to-day. 

Foreign  and  Eastern  Sales  of 
California  Fruit. 


|  List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


New  York,  Aug.  14.— Porter  Bros.'  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $1.45®2  60  per  box  and  $1.05  per  half  box; 
Summer  Sickels,  $1.50  per  half  box.  Plums- 
Japan.  $1.65(« 2. 15;  Wickson,  $1.75;  Ickworlh,  $1.20; 
Egg,  75c®$l.  Grapes— Muscat,  $1.90  per  hall 
crate.  Pruues— Bulgarian,  $1.35;  Herman,  90c(g> 
$1.35;  Gros,  85c@$1.2b;  Fallenberg,  Tragedy,  Court- 
land,  $1.25;  Silver,  70c@41.la;  Hungarian,  95c. 
Nectarines,  $1.10@1.20.  Peaches— Early  Craw- 
ford, 50c®$l ;  Susquehanna,  B5®95c :  others,  50®9llc. 

Chicago,  August  14.— Porter  Bros.'  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bart- 
lett, il.7U(«i2;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1  60@1.65;  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  {I  40.  Prunes — Bulgarian,  $l.5o;  Fallen- 
berg, $1.40®1.45;  Gros,  95cta.*1.35;  Robe  de  Sergent, 
$1.20;  Italian,  fti.%5;  others,  8ucWil.Ua.  Plums— 
Ickworth,  $1.45;  Japan,  $1.20®1.45;  P.  D.'s,  $1.35; 
others,  70C@$1.  Peacnes— Orange  Cling,  80c@$1.15; 
Elberta,  90c ;  others,  50®90c. 

London,  August  14.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $1.56f«  2.13;  one  small  lot  sold  at  $1.26; 
all  averaged  $1.84  per  half  box;  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
half  box,  averaged  $1.32.  Prunes— Gros,  $1.92® 
2.40;  average,  $2. 18  per  half  crate.  Plums— Yellow 
Egg,  il.44(au.B8;  average,  $1.54. 


California  Dried  Fruit  Sales  at 
New  York. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  3,  1897. 

587,419.— Can  Opener— W.  N.  Anderson,  San 
Rafael,  cal. 

587,643.— Air  Brake  Governor— A.  J.  Clark,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

587,427.— Hydraulic  Apparatus— E.  S.  Cobb,  S.  F. 
587,519.— air  brake  slack  Adjuster— W.  K. 

Conness,  Oakland,  Cal. 
587,521.— Gang  Plow— G.  W.  DeWitt,  San  Ardo, 

Cal. 

587,434.— Leggings  Supporter— C.  Fisher,  S.  F. 
587,571.— Buckle— C.  K.  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
587,524.— Safety  Guard  for  Cars— Glennie  & 
Boone,  S.  F. 

587,308. —Net  Leader  —  E.  Haataia,  Rosberg, 
Wash. 

587,516  — Distilling  Apparatus— Pierce  &  Bige- 
low,  Gridley,  Cal. 

587,607.— Dustpan— L  P.  Ray,  Seattle,  Wash. 

587,510  —Washing  Machine—  L.  Kyder,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

587,511.  —  swell  Motor  —  H.  Schomberg,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 

587,662.— Spraying  Apparatus— H.  J.  Schulte, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

587, toil. — Rotary  Plow— Spaulding  &  Robbius, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

587,464  —Wrench— Swick  &  Reid,  Springwater,  Or. 

587,466.— Animal  Guard— I.  B.  Taylor,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 

587,622  —Furnace— Matilda  L.  Trapp,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

587,623.— Hammer— A.  R.  Treat,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
27,479.— Design  Frame  for  Ore  Stamp  Bat- 
teries—W.  G.  Dodd,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


New  York,  August  18.— Dried  fruits— Califor- 
nia, steady.    Evaporated  Apples,  prime  wire-tray. 


— To  date  about  fiOOO  have  started  from 
coast  ports  to  the  Yukon  placers. 

— The  salmon  pack  in  the  Columbia  river, 
Or.,  for  the  season  of  1897  is  estimated  at 
430,000  cases. 

— Silver  is  on  the  rise  again,  but  for  the 
present  at  least  wheat  and  silver  seem  at  last 
to  have  parted  company. 

— The  wages  of  the  lumbermen  and  mill 
hands  in  Shasta  county,  Cal.,  have  been  re- 
duced from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

— San  Francisco  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  outfitting  point  that  didn't  raise  the 
price  of  supplies  to  Klondikers. 

— The  Japanese  section  hands  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  have  struck  because  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  from  $1.25  to  tl.10  per  day. 

— The  Thirtieth  Industrial  Exposition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  opened  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  in  San  Francisco  on  the  17th. 

— Creditors  of  the  California  Lumber  Com- 
pany have  applied  to  have  the  corporation  de- 
clared insolvent.  The  liabilities  are  stated 
to  be  $40,000. 

— Sea  otter  schooner  hunters  on  the  Wash- 
ington coast  have  done  well  this  season,  four 
having  so  far  netted  fK3,U()(>.  The  sea  otters 
yearly  grow  scarcer  and  warier;  good  skins 
are  now  rated  in  London  at  $1000  each. 

—The  Siberian  railroad  is  making  new  busi- 
ness for  the  Coast  lumber  interests.  The 
Glenturret,  3026  tons,  net  register,  now  at 
Shanghai,  is  chartered  to  load  lumber  and 
ties  at  Astoria,  Or.,  for  Vladivostock.  A  cargo 
was  shipped  from  Port  Blakeley,  Wash.,  in 
July  for  Shanghai. 

—J.  N.  Chapman  of  San  Francisco  has  a 
contract  from  (J.  S.  Surveyor  General  Green 
to  survey  210  miles  of  tbe  outside  boundaries 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  to  re- 
establish the  lines  of  the  Yosemite  grant. 
The  price,  $25  per  mile,  includes  the  erection 
of  cast-iron  posts  filled  with  cement  for 
corners  and  with  suitable  marks  cast  in  the 
posts. 

— It  is  reported  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  secured  control  of  the  Port  Townsend 
Southern  Railroad  and  will  complete  a  line 
through  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Portland.  The  Port  Townsend  Southern 
is  built  from  that  place  south  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  road  would  tap  the  most  heavily 
timbered  section  of  country  in  western  Wash- 
ington. 

—The  fastest  Transpacific  ocean  trip  was 
made  this  month  by  the  Royal  Mail  steam- 
ship Empress  of  Japan  on  her  last  voyage 
from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama,  the  time  con- 
sumed being  ten  days,  three  hours  and  thirty- 
nine  minutes.  Tbe  distance  covered  was  4270 
knots.  Heretofore  the  quickest  passage  was 
made  by  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  China 
from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  in  ten  days, 
eleven  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

— C.  R.  Lloyd  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  pro- 
poses to  utilize  the  water  of  Bear  creek  to 
supply  electric  power,  and  has  acquired  the 
water  rights  above  the  head  works  of  the 
Southern  California  Power  Company.  A 
diverting  dam  is  to  be  built  on  Bear  creek 
and  the  water  conveyed  in  Humes  and  tun- 
nels and  piped  to  the  junction  of  Bear  creek 
and  the  Santa  Ana,  where  the  power  house 
will  be  built.  San  Francisco  capital  is  inter- 
ested in  the  project. 

— F.  Erickson,  the  contractor  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Sierra  Railway,  says  that  in  thirty 
days  the  cars  will  be  running  to  Montezuma, 
in  Tuolumne  county.  The  road  starts  from 
Oakdale.  "The  track  is  now  laid  and  the 
cars  running  to  Crimea  House,  a  distance  of 
88%  miles,"  he  says,  "and  we  are  rushing 
the  work  along  at  a  rate  never  equaled  in 
California  railroading.     I  think  it  will  go 


eventually  to  the  big  trees  in  Calaveras 
county.    It  will  then  be  110  miles  long." 

— At  the  Los  Alamitos,  Cal.,  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory the  beets  delivered  average  18%  percent 
sugar,  the  highest  being  26  2-10  per  cent. 
Twenty-one  tons  per  acre,  at  an  average  price 
of  $4.50  per  ton,  give  $94.50  per  acre.  The  fac- 
tory handles  350  tons  of  beets  per  day.  The 
beets  after  being  dug  and  topped  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  factory  in  wagons,  which  after 
passing  from  the  scales  are  driven  upon  an 
elevated  platform  so  adjusted  as  to  dump  the 
beets  from  the  side  of  the  wagon  without  un- 
hitching the  horses,  almost  automatically. 
From  the  bins  into  which  the  beets  are 
dumped  they  are  carried  to  the  factory  by 
means  of  a  flume.  The  first  process  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  factory  is  a  purely  mechanical  one, 
which  is  the  washing.  From  the  washer  the 
beets  are  sliced  into  thin  strips  about  two 
inches  long  called  cossettes,  and  are  then 
ready  to  have  the  sugar  extracted,  which  is 
done  in  the  diffusion  battery,  which  consists 
of  eleven  cells  which  hold  about  two  tons  of 
cossettes  each.  When  full,  hot  water  is 
passed  through  the  first  cell  and  from  that 
one  to  each  of  the  others  in  succession,  until 
all  the  saccharine  juice  is  extracted.  The  re- 
fuse from  this  operation  is  called  pulp,  and  is 
usually  stored  in  silos  and  used  later  for 
feeding  stock.  From  this  point  the  process 
has  to  do  with  the  juice  containing  the  sugar 
only,  which  is  now  heated  to  a  temperature 
very  nearly  boiling  in  an  apparatus  called  a 
calorizator,  after  which  it  is  treated  with  milk 
of  lime;  the  lime  forms  precipitates  and  goes 
into  combination  with  the  sugar  and  nan- 
sugar;  then  on  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  the  lime  in  combination  with  the  sugar 
is  re-precipitated.  These  precipitates,  which 
are  now  in  the  form  of  mechanical  impurities, 
are  removed  from  the  juice  by  filter  presses. 
The  juice  is  then  clarified  and  conducted  to 
the  evaporators,  four  in  number,  called  the 
"  quad  effect,"  and  under  a  vacuum  it  is  con- 
centrated to  about  one-fourth  of  its  former 
bulk,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  clear 
amber  liquid,  after  wh  ch  it  is  conducted  to 
the  vacuum  pan,  where  it  is  boiled  to  a  grain, 
after  leaving  which  it  has  the  appearance  of 
grains  of  granulated  sugar  in  molasses;  the 
molasses  is  then  separated  in  the  centrifu- 
gals, and  the  sugar  is  dried  in  what  is  called 
a  granulator,  it  now  being  pure  white  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  is  conducted  through  a  spout 
to  the  lower  floor,  put  in  100-pound  bags,  is 
weighed  and  conveyed  to    the  warehouse 

:  dy  to  be  shipped  in  carloads. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  !S50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Wrke  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PRICE,  *3. 50  PRICE,  SI. 50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.  San  Francisco. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


THE  ^  IflulWnY. 


BT  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


330  Market  Street. 


San  Franclftco,  Cal. 


A  OEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  perfectly;  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  our  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis- 
factory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine.*  1155 

Wt  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  five  minutes'  notice.  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engioe  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fauuing 
Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kiuils— in  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices,  Mailed  Free. 

♦    SEND    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE,    MAILED    FREE.  ♦ 

We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 
Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 


313  AND  314  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY ,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Sal. 
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California's  44th  Annua*  State  Fair 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 

T\A70  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural.  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and.  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceDtable  opportunity  to  meet. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods In  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


le^pSrmwVSe  S,a,e  wU,Wn  c&rKe  loglve  iMtWWttOM  to  all  in  this  growing  industry. 

^wTxtT.11^.^^"'^.06  aud  "«ht  wl"  be  furnished  free  l0  exhibitors. 
Exposition  Hand  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 


 amused. 

l  ompLToI  anNhSe^r)HnresTIlJN  f°r  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Address  the  Secretary  fur  special  information.    Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. THE  anderson  process  of  treating  prunes. 


HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


I'UNNINCH AM    PRUNE   DIPPER   AND  SPREADER 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

P.&B.Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE    PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

S.  T*.  Taylor^s  Sons, 
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+  FRUIT*  PAPERS 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
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HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Addre^  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy.  111.,  U. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  consider  d 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
»ny  country.  It  U  by  far  the  cheapest  first 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all  steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported w ith  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cur- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  lot 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondent 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

EST AI'.I  hMKl)  1867. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  l8<JO-lM!»ft.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This .machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  fur  Prunes,  together 
with  a  C»RAIjEK  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  Is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Prog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Seutl  for  1S«»7  Catalogue.    AIho  Headquarter*  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Orient' Siippllefl. 
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The  Last  of  the  Flock. 


With  the  varied  display  on  this  page  we  close  our 
panoramic  presentation  of  the  standard  varieties  of 
chickens  as  portrayed  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  Geo.  E.  Howard.  There  is  no  particular 
relationship  between  the  specimens  shown;  each 
must  stand  for  and  by  itself. 

The  Redcaps  are  the  largest  of  the  Hamburg  class, 


secondaries,  black;  primaries,  black  and  white  inter- 
mixed. 

The  Dorking  is  an  English  bird  which  may  be  con- 
sidered an  ideal  for  general  purposes.  It  is  a  hardy 
fowl  and  can  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold 
weather,  providing  the  ground  is  not  damp.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  do  well  in  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland  and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland, 
among  the  Cumberland  Hills,  and  in  other  places 
equally  as  cold  and  exposed.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  contemplate  raising  them,  that 
the  soil  must  not  be  damp  if  succ  ss  is  expected  with 
them.  The  Dorking  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  domestic 
fowls,  if  not  the  oldest.  There  are  no  definite  rec- 
ords to  show  when  it  first  lived  in  England  or  whence 
it  came,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it  whs  carried  lr> 


about  1854,  and  did  not  reach  America  for  some  years 
later.  They  might  with  propriety  be  classed  with 
the  Polish,  considering  the  characteristics  which 
they  possess.    A   compact  crest  surmounts  their 


PAIR    OF  HOUDANS. 

their  size  averaging  that  of  the  Minorca.  Redcaps 
are  an  old  breed,  mention  of  them  being  made  by 
some  of  the  old  authors.  They  are  not  as  popular  as 
the  Hamburgs,  there  being  difficulty  in  breeding 
them  with  good  combs  and  clearly  defined  plumage. 
Their  large  combs  stand  in  their  way  as  popular 
birds,  and  unless  the  combs  are  square  and  even  it 
makes  a  miserable  sight.  Redcaps  are  hardy  and 
mature  early,  and,  like  Hamburgs,  are  excellent  lay- 
ers. For  market  purposes  they  are  good,  the  size 
and  quality  of  flesh  being  recommendations  for  pop- 
ular favor.  They  are  reputed  to  be  non-sitters, 
though  occasionally  they  are  known  to  sit  and  hatch 
broods. 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  poultry  in  the  French 
class — the  Houdans,  Crevecoeurs  and  La  Fleche — the 
Houdans  are  conceded  to  be  the  most  popular  and 
profitable,  being  bred  to  a  great  extent  throughout 
the  country.  They  are  hardy  and  prolific  layers  of 
large,  white  eggs.  For  table  purposes  they  are 
among  the  best  fowls.  They  have  small  bones  and 
the  flesh  is  tender  and  delicious.  The  chicks  are 
sprightly,  active  and  feather  rapidly.  They  are  non- 
sitters  and  light  feeders;  like  the  Leghorns,  they 
may  be  fed  at  a  small  cost  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  larger  breeds.  They  are  of  medium  size  and  of  a 
mottled-white  plumage,  black  and  white  intermixed, 
the  black  slightly  predominating,  wing  bars  and 


HEAD   OF   REDCAP  COCK. 

England  by  the  Romans,  who  evidently  possessed 
fowls  of  similar  characteristics. 

The  striking  beauty  and  peculiar  shaped  tails  of 
the  Black-tailed  Japanese  Bantams  make  them  great 
favorites  and  place  them  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Bantam  class.  They  are  white,  excepting  the  tail 
and  wings.  The  tail  is  black;  the  sickles  black,  edged 
with  white.  The  wings  are  large  and  long,  with 
drooping  points;  the  color  of  the  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries is  dark  slate,  edged  with  white.  When  the 
wing  is  folded  it  is  apparently  white.  The  tail  is  ex- 
panded and  carried  in  an  upright  position,  almost 
touching  the  back  of  the  head;  sickles,  long  and 
gracefully  curved.  The  shanks  are  free  from  feath- 
ers and  bright  golden  in  color. 

Sultans  were  exported  from  Turkey  into  England 


SILVER   GRAY    DORKING  COCK. 

head  and  they  are  full-bearded.  Two  small  spikes 
i  constitute  the  comb.  The  neck  and  saddle  hackles 
j  ire  large,  long  and  flowing.  The  legs  are  heavily 
j  leathered  and  booted,  and  hocks  vultured.  They 
j  possess  a  fifth  toe.  The  tail  is  full  and  erect,  and  in 
|  tie  cock  is  well  sickled.  While  their  beauty  is  their 
|  chief  recommendation,  they  lay  claim  to  modest  use- 
'  f  ilness — but  only  as  layers,  being  too  small  for  table 
!  fowls.  They  thrive  well  on  a  limited  range  or  in 
confinement,  and  owing  to  their  docility  make  excel- 
lent pets. 

Yokohama  fowls  are  noted  for  the  immense  length 
of  the  tail  and  hackle  feathers.  Another  variety, 
said  to  be  superior  in  these  points,  are  called  Phoe- 
nix fowls.  The  Fung  or  Phoenix  fowl  is  one  of  the 
myths  of  the  Japanese  religion,  and  is  often  seen  in 
Japanese  pictures.  It  is  thought  the  Yokohama 
fowls  were  like  those  in  the  paintings,  hence  the 
name  Phoenix  is  applied  to  the  breed.  The  tails  of 
these  fowls  average  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
their  colors  and  general  appearance  are  those  of  the 
Games. 

A  prominent  orange  grower  of  Florida  recently 
declared  that  current  estimates  of  the  coming  crop 
are  far  too  high.  Instead  of  500,000  boxes  or  up- 
ward, as  has  been  stated,  he  thinks  the  whole  sup- 
ply for  shipment  will  not  exceed  150,000. 


LONG-TAILED   JAPANESE,    OR    PHCEN1X,  COCK. 


SULTAN 
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

It  has  boon  a  week  of  high  temperatures  in  the 
country  and  hi <^h  prices  in  the  cities,  and  of  the  two 
the  latter  has  been  the  more  satisfactory.  The  un- 
usual heat  has  done  some  little  damage,  but  the  com- 
mercial loss  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  The  grain 
crop  is  now  practically  secure  and  we  shall  have 
somewhere  between  800,000  and  850,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  sell.  The  fruit  harvest  is  pretty  well  along 
and  there  is  assurance  of  a  product  equal  or  greater 
than  that  of  18!H>,  and  there  is  further  assurance  of 
good  prices.  Following  is  the  weather  summary  for 
„he  week: 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  25,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

1  Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

00 

.05 

.06 

.27 

63 

IS 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

T 

.07 

108 

70 

Sacramento*. . . 

.1)1 

.01 

T 

T 

103 

60 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

T 

.07 

.03 

70 

52 

00 

00 

00 

.02 

108 

72 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

00 

90 

52 

00 

.00 

.03 

.04 

96 

64 

(HI 

.01 

.13 

.07 

90 

66 

.04 

.13 

.59 

.44 

110 

78 

*  Up  to  5  P.  M.  Aug.  21:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 

California  Fruits  Declared  Infected. 

If  the  market  for  our  fruits  is  to  be  extended,  we 
must  be  as  careful  about  what  we  send  out  as  what 
we  get  in.  It  will  never  do,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
business,  to  allow  infected  fruits  to  go  out  of  the 
State,  for  in  a  very  little  while  it  will  make  a  preju- 
dice damaging  in  the  highest  degree  to  our  fruit  in- 
terest. These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  press  dispatch  from  Victoria, 
B.  C,  dated  Tuesday  of  this  week  :  "  Fruit  Inspec- 
tor Palmer  and  members  of  the  Horticultural  Board 
are  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  arrival  of  steam- 
ers from  San  Francisco  and  other  vessels  bringing 
in  fruit,  and  lately  much  fruit — pears  in  particular — 
has  been  condemned  by  them.  On  the  steamer 
Walla  WTalla,  which  arrived  on  Sunday,  there  were 
many  boxes  of  pears  consigned  to  the  local  dealers 
which  they  condemned,  being  infected  with  the  cod- 
lin  moth.  On  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from 
San  Francisco  185  boxes  of  pears  infected  in  this 
way  were  pronounced  bad." 

Better  Conditions   in  the  Horse  Market. 

A  sunden  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  the 
horse  market.  Local  dealers  report  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  fret  first-class  stock — horses  or 
mules — even  at  long  prices.  The  market  seems  to 
have  gone  short  entirely  and  good  stock  can  only  be 


had  at  prices  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  advance  of 
the  rates  ruling  at  this  time  last  year.  A  well- 
known  dealer  reports  that  horses  weighing  over 
1600  pounds  cannot  be  bought  now  for  less  than 
$150,  and  the  best  of  this  weight  run  as  high  as  $200, 
which  sum  was  recently  paid  in  Sonoma  county  by 
the  local  draying  firm  of  Gavin  &  McNab  for  good 
horses.  Horses  weighing  from  1000  to  1500  pounds 
cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $75,  and  more  fre- 
quently commanded  $125.  A  band  of  mules  ranging 
from  three  to  six  years  was  sold  lately  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  for  an  average  price  of  $60,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  fourteen  of  the  band  were  too 
young  for  regular  work.  The  advance  in  price  is 
attributed  by  dealers  to  the  fact  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  given  up  horse-raising  as  unprofitable. 
The  breeding  of  cheap  stock — horses  weighing  under 
1000  pounds — has  almost  ceased.  These  animals  do 
not  bring  more  than  $25  a  head,  and  for  this  no  one 
can  afford  to  raise  them.  The  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  mules  is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to 
calls  made  by  the  buyers  of  Honolulu.  Within  the 
past  few  months  between  800  and  1000  head  have 
been  shipped  to  the  islands,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  San  Joaquin  demand  has  also  been  brisk. 

The  Harkets  Are  Strong  and  Upward. 

As  the  Rural  went  to  press  last  Wednesday,  No. 
1  shipping  wheat  was  selling  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  at  $1.55c»  1.57J  per  cental.  To  day — one 
week  later — the  price  is  $1.57J("  1  60.  These  figures 
by  no  means  tell  the  story  of  the  week,  which  has 
been  the  most  eventful  in  many  years.  In  the  two 
days  preceding  last  Sunday  the  speculative  market 
jumped  thirteen  cents;  but  actual  dealers  in  wheat 
declined  to  follow  this  advance,  so  there  was  nothing 
really  done  outside  the  gambling  pit  in  the  Produce 
Exchange.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  speculative  market,  and  to-day 
(Wednesday)  it  appears  steadier  at  about  2J  cents 
above  the  closing  prices  of  our  last  report.  Dealers 
— that  is,  actual  buyers  of  wheat,  as  distinct  from 
speculative  operators — still  lack  faith  in  the  stability 
of  the  market:  and,  while  they  quote  No.  1  shipping 
at  $1.57£(«/1.60,  as  above  stated,  they  prefer  not  to 
buy  until  the  market  steadies  a  bit.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  said  that  the  market  is  really 
strong  at  the  prices  given,  and  the  chances  are  that 
all  of  the  California  crop,  season  of  1897,  which  has 
not  already  been  sold,  will  bring  a  price  equivalent 
to  $1.60  per  cental  or  more  at  San  Francisco.  Much 
has  already  been  sold,  but  probably  an  equal  quan- 
tity still  remains  in  the  hands  of  producers.  Care- 
less writers  in  the  daily  press,  in  attempting  to 
figure  out  large  profits  for  California,  have  been 
making  very  absurd  statements  as  to  the  amount  of 
this  year's  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  whole 
production  will  be  between  800,000  and  850,000  short 
tons,  of  which  about  500,000  tons  will  be  available  for 
export.  If  these  figures  are  less  than  the  public  has 
been  asked  to  accept,  they  still  show  that  the  Cali- 
fornia grain  product  of  18U7  is  something  of  a 
"Klondike." 

The  situation  in  the  fruit  market  is  satisfac- 
tory. Generally  speaking,  green  fruit  is  bringing 
good  figures  in  the  East,  and  canners,  under  the 
stimulus  of  heavy  Eastern  orders,  are  bidding  up 
better  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Dried  fruits  are 
stronger  all  along  the  line,  as  our  market  report  on 
another  page  will  show. 

Altogether,  it  looks  as  if  the  day  of  "good  times  " 
had  dawned  again. 

Plan  to  Advertise  California  Products  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Filcher's  suggestion  for  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  California  food  products  in  Europe,  printed  in 
another  column,  finds  a  curious  second  in  a  press 
dispatch  from  Washington,  dated  20th  inst.  U.  S. 
Consul  Robertson  at  Hamburg,  it  appears,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  State  Department  declaring  that  an  ex- 
ceptional demand  exists  for  California  products,  and 
urging  that  a  permanent  California  exhibit  be  es- 
tablished at  Hamburg  and  other  European  cities. 

Fruit  Dumped  Into  the  Bay. 

Whether  the  fruit  season,  generally  speaking,  be 
good  or  bad,  there  are  always  times  of  oversupply 
in  the  San  Francisco  market;  and  last  week— the 
18th — there  was  seen  at  the  Jackson-street  pier  the 
shameful  and  too  familiar  spectacle  of  a  general 
(lumping  overboard  into  the  bay  of  great  quantities 
of  fine  fruit.  The  cause  of  this  waste  is  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  facilities  for  receiving  and  caring  for 
fruit  in  San  Francisco.  If  we  remember  correctly 
the  State  Legislature,  last  winter,  undertook  to 
make  better  provision  in  the  interest  of  producers, 
and  it  is  about  time  the  Harbor  Commission  set 
about  doing  it. 


Note  and  Comment. 


California  Fruits  in  Gkrmaxy.  —  Secretary 
Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  has  returned 
from  his  stay  in  Germany,  very  much  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  there  is  in  that  country — and 
possibly  in  Austria  and  Russia  as  well — a  very  large 
field  for  the  sale  of  our  fruit  products.  I  found,  said 
Mr.  Filcher  to  a  Rural  writer  on  Tuesday,  that  the 
Germans  value  dried  fruits  very  highly.  Among  the 
classes  able  to  afford  it,  dried  fruits  are  eaten  with 
meats,  very  much  as  we  eat  jellies  and  spiced  fruits  ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  rule  in  sanitariums  and 
elsewhere  where  careful  attention  is  given  to  dietary 
in  its  relation  to  health.  The  introduction  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  at  least  in  commercial  quantities  and 
under  their  own  name,  has  been  comparatively  re- 
cent. The  superiority  of  our  goods  has  won  them 
approval  wherever  they  have  been  used,  and  a  repu- 
tation is  being  established  which  promises  to  make 
a  permanent  demand,  though  as  yet  it  is  a  compara- 
tively small  one.  Thus  far  commercial  shipments 
have  been  limited  to  Germany,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, and  only  a  few  places,  comparatively,  know 
anything  about  our  fruits. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  California  exhibit  at 
the  Hamburg  fair  attracts  so  much  attention.  The 
display  there  made  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any 
other  similar  display  and  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  visitors  to  the  fair  in  general  but  of 
fruit  dealers  and  importers  aud  has  been  the  means 
of  inducing  experimental  orders  for  goods,  not  alone 
from  the  interior  German  cities  but,  as  well,  from 
Vienna.  St.  Petersburg  aud  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  Filcher  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  al- 
most no  competition  as  against  our  dried  fruits, 
prunes  alone  excepted,  in  European  countries. 
France  exports  dried  peaches  notably  inferior  to  the 
California  product,  but  it  is  in  a  very  limited  way. 
Generally  speaking,  our  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines 
and  pears  meet  nothing  of  their  own  sort  in  the  mar- 
kets and  wherever  they  find  favor  there  is  for  the 
future  an  established  demand  for  them,  for  prunes 
have  to  meet,  the  products  of  France,  Hungary, 
Bosnia  and  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  but  in  the 
face  of  this  competition  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  in 
all  ordinary  times  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Two  cents 
per  pound  will  pay  all  charges  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hamburg  or  Vienna,  including  carriage,  insurance 
and  duty  (J  ct.  per  lb.),  and  two  cents  added  to  the 
price  in  California  allows  the  sale  of  our  goods  in 
Europe  at  prices  which  enable  us  to  compete  with 
nearer-by  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  Filcher  is  disposed  to  criticise  very  positively 
the  bad  system,  or  no  system,  which  fails  to  make 
the  most  of  the  European  market.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing, he  says,  after  seeing  an  active  demand  for  our 
goods  in  a  field  where  profitable  prices  could  easily 
be  secured,  to  return  here  and  find  large  classes  of 
our  fruits  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  Germans  do 
not  quite  understand  our  trade  methods  and  they 
are  confused  by  the  conditions  which  proceed  from 
the  strenuous  competition  of  our  dealers  with  each 
other.  The  fact  that  German  merchants  are  unable 
to  get  anything  like  stable  quotations  from  this  side, 
gives  them  a  bad  impression  and  renders  them  shy 
in  the  matter  of  direct  dealing.  It  is  a  pity,  Mr. 
Filcher  thinks,  that  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  among  dealers  exempting  the  export  trade 
from  the  general  competitive  strife,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  it  shall  be  established  permanently  upon 
the  basis  of  an  assured  demand. 

Like  all  others  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  Ger- 
man market,  Mr.  Filcher  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  necessity  for  scrupulously  honest  dealing  as  a 
means  of  fostering  this  trade.  The  bulk  of  the  Cali- 
fornia goods  to  be  seen  on  sale  in  Hamburg  and 
other  German  cities  is  honest  stuff;  but  in  some  in- 
stances he  was  humiliated  to  observe  the  marks  of 
sharp  practice.  There  came  under  bis  notice  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  dishonest  methods  had  been  re- 
sorted to;  and  in  every  such  case  a  permanent  in- 
jury had  been  done.  There  was,  indeed,  some  satis- 
faction in  the  discovery  that  the  goods  sent  direct 
from  California  were  usually  what  they  were  pro- 
claimed to  be;  but  the  explanation  that  unscrupulous 
middlemen  in  New  York  had  been  guilty  of  bad 
practices  was  not  an  easy  one  to  make,  and  it  did 
not  entirely  overcome  the  prejudice  created  by  the 
receipt  of  bad  invoices. 

The  California  exhibit  at  the  Hamburg  fair  has 
been  an  unqualified  success.  It  was  made  up  of  cer- 
eals, fruits,  wines,  oils,  nuts,  honey,  etc.,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  similar  to  it  which  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches it.  In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  it 
had  all  the  interest  which  attaches  to  something  new 
and  wonderful  from  a  remote  and  little-known  coun- 
try. The  impression  made  was  of  the  most  favorable 
sort — as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  big  gold 
medal  of  highest  merit  has  been  awarded  to  the 
California  exhibit.  In  Mr.  Filcher's  opinion,  this  ven- 
ture will  yield  to  California  many  times  the  sum 
($0000)  that  it  has  cost ;  and  he  now  thinks  it  would 
be  wise  to  send  the  exhibit  for  a  month  or  longer  to 
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each  of  the  larger  cities  of  northern  Europe.  This 
would  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  would  so  extend  the  reputation  of  our  fruit 
products  as  (in  connection  with  an  energetic  trade 
movement)  to  stimulate  a  demand  that  would  take 
all  the  fruits  California  has  to  spare  after  supplying 
her  regular  trade. 


The  World's  Wheat  Situation. — According  to 
Bradstreet's,  the  world's  visible  supplies  of  wheat  on 
Aug.  1st  were  only  67,540,000  bushels.  On  July  1st 
the  amount  was  79,702,266  bushels.  July  1,  1896, 
they  were  115,481,000;  July  1,  1895,  they  were  146,- 
677,000,  and  July  1,  1894,  they  were  164,319,000. 
This  means  not  only  the  available  stocks  in  this  coun- 
try, Canada  and  Australia,  but  all  the  wheat  afloat 
and  being  exported  from  these  countries.  Available 
stocks  in  store  in  this  country  and  Canada  amounted 
to  only  26,040,000  bushels  on  Aug.  1st.  A  year  ago 
they  were  60,331,000;  two  years  ago,  53,617,000  ; 
three  years  ago,  74,890,000;  four  years  ago,  73,126,- 
000;  five  years  ago,  34,080,000.  They  are  less  than 
one-half  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  just  about 
one-half  of  the  stocks  two  years  ago. 

The  "  total  quantities  of  wheat  available  for  imme- 
diate distribution  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
both  coasts,  plus  the  quantity  afloat  from  all  export- 
ing countries  added  to  available  stocks  in  Europe," 
were  put  down  Aug.  1,  1891,  at  63,340,000  bushels, 
as  against  151,070,000  bushels  Aug.  1,  1893;  142,345,- 
000  bushels  Aug.  1,  1894;  118,857,000  bushels  Aug.  1, 
1895,  and  971,131,000  bushels  Aug.  1,  1896.  Thus  the 
stock  Aug.  1st,  this  year,  was  less  than  one-half  the 
average  of  that  of  four  years  past,  at  the  same  date, 
and  but  little  more  than  two-fifths  that  of  1893,  when 
the  great  decline  of  price  set  in. 

But  this  is  not  the  main  feature  of  the  situation, 
which  rests  upon  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world,  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  in  which  anything  like  a  fair  ordinary 
crop  is  being  harvested  this  year.  The  condition  of 
crops  is  thus  reported  officially  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  under  date  of  20th  inst: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Returns  from  every  county  in 
England  and  from  many  districts  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, published  bv  the  Agricultural  (Inzcttr  of  July  20th,  indi- 
cate that  the  wheat  crop  would  be  considerable,  oats  and 
potatoes  in  a  less  degree,  and  barley  only  slightly  below  the 
average.  Hay  was  largely,  peas  considerably  and  beans  some- 
what above  the  average.  Barley  had  suffered  an  unfavorable 
change  in  quality,  and  as  part  of  it  will  be  unlit  for  malting 
purposes,  the  returns,  which  make  it  an  average  crop,  must 
apparently  be  somewhat  discounted.  Wheat  harvesting  be- 
gan in  some  of  the  southern  and  south  midland  counties  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  July  24th  and  was  progressing  favorably 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month;  but,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested  in  August.  The  dif- 
ferent cereals  were  ripening  more  nearly  together  than  usual. 

France — Conservative  commercial  estimates  put  the  total 
wheat  crop  as  low  as  100,000,000  hectolitres,  making  it  about 
one-seventh  less  than  the  heavy  crop  of  1806.  Reports  up  to 
near  the  end  of  July  represent  that  the  weather  was  unfavor- 
able for  harvesting,  especially  in  the  north.  So  far  as  the 
harvest  has  yet  advanced  the  results  are  said  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  do  not  tend 
to  encourage  any  expectation  that  the  crop  will  exceed  the 
lower  estimates. 

Germany — An  official  estimate,  in  which  the  figure  1  de- 
notes superior,  2  good  and  3  middling  condition,  puts  winter 
wheat  2.3,  rye  at  4,  barley  2.7,  oats  3,  potatoes  at  2.7  and  hay 
at  2.6.  Thus  none  of  the  leading  cereals  are  rated  as  good. 
According  to  a  report  from  Hamburg,  rain  was  sadly  interfer- 
ing with  harvesting.  Barley  was  looking  well,  but  the  hot 
weather  menaced  its  quality.  The  United  States  Consul  at 
Bremen  reported  indications  that  there  would  not  be  more 
than  half  the  usual  apple,  pear  and  plum  crop  in  northern  Ger- 
many this  year. 

Russia — Advices  from  Nicolaiff  July  25th  report  an  average 
yield  of  wheat,  but  the  quality  of  spring  wheat  had  suffered 
from  hot  weather,  and  much  of  it  would  be  light.  Rye  was 
unsatisfactory  in  quality  and  quantity.  Barley  was  unsatis- 
factory in  yield  and  colored  from  the  rains.  Other  mail  ad- 
vices from  Russia  speak  unfavorably  regarding  the  wheat 
and  rye  crops,  the  recent  great  heat  having  caused  premature 
ripening. 

Austro-Hungary — Prices  of  wheat  at  Vienna  are  reported 
to  be  the  highest  in  ten  years,  and  foreign  wheat  is  being  im- 
ported.   The  weather  is  wet. 

Belgium — The  yield  of  wheat  is  reported  satisfactory,  but 
rye  deficient. 

Holland — The  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  July  was  un- 
favorable for  harvesting. 

Denmark — Advices  from  Copenhagen,  dated  July  28,  stated 
that  rye  had  suffered  from  storms,  but  wheat  was  a  fair  aver- 
age crop  and  barley  good.    Weather  unsettled. 

Roumania — The  wheat  crop  is  described  as  very  disappoint- 
ing, and  parcels  of  new  grain  received  in  London  are  said  to 
show  irregular  and  very  poor  quality. 

Bulgaria — According  to  reports  for  near  the  end  of  July,  the 
wheat  crop  has  suffered  seriously  from  heavy  rains. 

India  -Crop  prospects  were  improved  by  rains  in  many  dis- 
tricts, but  in  Bombay  and  Punjab  much  more  rain  was 
needed. 

Australia — Croo  prospects  in  Victoria  have  been  improved 
by  rain,  and  according  to  latest  mail  advices  were  fairly  good. 

Argentine— Telegraphic  reports  to  London  represent  the 
weather  as  being  favorable  for  the  crops. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  always 
a  difficult  thing  to  estimate  this  early  in  the  season 
and  the  figures  of  different  sources  widely  differ. 
No  reliable  statistician,  however,  puts  it  below  540,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  price  of  wheat  is  now  reach- 
ing a  figure  that  will  tend  to  check  consumption  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  hence  the  difficulty  of  fore- 
casting the  market.  That  prices  will  stand  well  up 
during  the  season  is  certain,  and  fair  prices  also 
may  reasonably  be  expected  next  year  at  least  since 


it  will  take  time  to  bring  around  the  condition  of 
increased  production  throughout  the  world. 


The  Future  of  Wheat.— In  the  presence  in  Cali- 
fornia of  two  Russian  agricultural  engineers,  com- 
missioned by  their  Government  to  make  a  study  of 
American  agricultural  machinery,  especially  in  its 
adaptation  to  wheat  growing,  the  San  Jose  Herald 
sees  a  threat  of  "  somewhat  sharper  competition  " 
in  the  business  of  supplying  the  world  with  bread- 
stuffs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  says  the  Herald,  and 
one  that  has  had  its  influence  upon  wheat  prices, 
that  of  late  years  Russia  has  done  much  to  advauce 
her  methods  of  harvesting  and  handling.  Southern 
Russia  is  a  great  grain  country.  It  is  only  compara- 
tively recently  that  railroads  have  opened  it  so  as 
to  make  transportation  cheap  and  quick.  After  the 
railroads  came  elevators.  Now  the  combined  har- 
vester is  in  prospect.  The  Russian  agents  say  that 
in  some  sections  it  can  probably  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  harvester 
profitable  is  fairly  level  ground  and  a  climate  that 
will  permit  the  wheat  to  dry  enough  to  be  threshed 
as  it  is  cut.  *  *  *  American  ingenuity  bids  fair 
to  assist  the  rivals  of  American  wheat  farmers.  The 
Russian  visitors  were  asked  what  encouragement 
there  was  to  extend  the  area  of  Russian  wheat  cul- 
ture when  of  late  years  American  farmers  complain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  wheat.  They  answered  that 
"conditions  were  different,"  which  was  too  vague  to 
be  satisfactory.  Of  course,  wheat  is  wheat  this 
year,  but  that  is  exceptional.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  well  enough.  Presumably  the 
simple  business  fact  is  that  southern  Russia  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  wheat  growing  than  anything  else  ; 
that  the  people  must  make  their  living  out  of  it  as 
best  they  may,  and  consequently  want  all  the  me- 
chanical advantages  they  can  get.  As  for  Siberia, 
that  will  probably  be  au  agricultural  country  largely 
self-contained,  in  which  peasants  will  draw  from  the 
soil  as  much  as  possible  to  supply  their  varied  needs 
without  looking  so  much  to  outside  markets.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  even  with  railroads,  eleva- 
tors and  harvesters  and  cheap  labor  Siberia  can 
offer  a  direct  competition  with  American  wheat. 
The  amount  of  land  transportation  will  be  too  great. 
But  in  affecting  markets  everything  contributes 
more  or  less.  A  supply  of  Siberian  grain  might 
meet  markets  that  have  heretofore  depended  upon 
wheat  growing  regions  that  under  the  new  condi- 
tions might  compete  with  American  cereals. 


Klondike  and  the  Pood  Producer. — Later  re- 
ports from  the  Alaska  gold  fields  confirm,  in  the 
main,  the  stories  upon  which  the  Klondike  rush  was 
based.  That  there  is  gold  in  great  quantities  in  the 
streams  which  feed  tbe  Yukon  river  appears  to  be 
beyond  question.  Not  all  who  have  found  their  way 
into  "Klondike"  region  have  struck  it,  but  the 
lucky  ones  have  been  sufficiently  many,  and  their 
gains  have  been  sufficiently  large,  to  strike  the  imag- 
ination of  adventurous  and  speculative  spirits 
everywhere  ;  and  it  is  universally  predicted  that  the 
rush  northward  already  witnessed  is  but  the  ad- 
vance movement  of  a  stampede  to  follow  with  the 
opening  of  another  season,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  not  recently  seen.  In  the  face  of  multi- 
plied warnings,  and  in  defiance  of  reason,  upwards 
of  four  thousand  persons  have  hurried  to  Alaska  at 
the  beginning  of  the  terrible  Arctic  winter  ;  and  it 
is  the  judgment  of  sober  and  experienced  men  that 
the  spring  and  summer  of  next  year  will  witness 
the  adventure  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  gold  hunters. 

This  prospect  means  a  good  deal  to  the  California 
producer,  since  it  is  from  here  that  the  bulk  of  the 
food  supplies  for  Alaska  must  come.  Already  we 
have  seen  the  advantages  attendant  upon  a  compar- 
atively small  northward  movement.  San  Francisco 
has  been  made,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  the 
best  fruit  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  dried  fruit  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  rush 
in  a  prompt  demand  for  his  goods  at  an  advance 
over  the  usual  offerings  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
dried  vegetable  industry,  which  began  here  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  only  to  lauguish  and  all 
but  die  out,  has  been  reinvigorated,  and  our  one 
small  laboratory  has  been  increased  to  five  or  six 
and  all  pushed  to  the  extreme  limits  of  their  capacity. 

Now,  if  the  movement  of  four  thousand  persons 
has  worked  these  effects,  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  movement  of  vastly  greater  numbers  ex- 
pected to  go  north  next  season  ?  The  outfitting  of 
this  multitude  will  not  all  be  done  in  San  Francisco  ; 
but,  whether  it  be  here  or  at  the  northern  ports, 
California  must  provide  the  bulk  of  the  food  stuffs, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  flour.  The  call  for 
our  evaporated  vegetables  and  for  our  dried  fruits 
is  bound  to  be  heavy — at  least  this  is  the  judgment 
of  persons  well  qualified  to  judge.  However,  the 
prospect  of  a  great  Klondike  rush  in  the  spring  has 
not  yet  become  a  factor  in  the  making  of  prices. 
The  strength  of  current  prices  is  based,  not  upon 
the  possibilities  of  an  unusual  Alaskan  demand,  but 
the  familiar  factors  of  home  supply  and  Eastern 
competitive  demand. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Repokt  of  thf.  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  AUGUST  23rd. 


General  Summary. 

The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  decidedly  warm  through- 
out California,  except  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Foggy  and  cool  weather  has  been  reported  on  the  coast, 
while  a  few  miles  inland  dry  and  warm  weather  prevailed.  Through- 
out the  great  valleys  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  coast  itself,  unusually  warm  weather  has  pre- 
vailed. The  week  has  been  remarkable,  in  addition  to  the  high 
temperatures,  by  the  number  and  violence  of  thunder  storms.  Od 
the  t8th  and  nith,  In  particular,  thunder  stoims  were  reported  at 
many  places.  At  Hollister,  Stockton,  King's  City  and  Livermore 
more  or  less  damage  was  done  by  lightning.  Men,  animals  and 
trees  were  struck.  High  east  winds  in  some  places,  blowing  from 
the  desert,  have  blown  deciduous  fruit  from  the  trees.  In  San  Diego 
the  highest  temperature.  8!)°,  for  the  month,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  station,  twenty-six  years  ago,  was  recorded 
on  the  30th.  A  heavy  wind  of  ~'4  miles  accompanied  the  maximum 
temperature  of  88°  on  the  Kith.  The  electrical  storm  of  Aug.  19th 
was  the  worst  for  years.  The  "  Santa  Ana,"  or  desert  wind,  was 
preceded  for  five  hours  by  a  brilliant  electrical  display  in  Ihe  moun- 
tains. Large  prune  trees  were  uprooted  At  Riverside  trying  and 
unusual  weather  prevailed.  At  San  Bernardino  it.  has  been  the  hot 
tes1  weather  in  six  years. 

The  showers  in  most  places  were  too  light  to  do  injury  to  fruit. 
The  hot  weather  has  ripened  peaches  too  rapidly,  and,  if  continued, 
will  do  injury.  Rain  is  needed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  for 
t he  cm ttle. 

Grain  is  nearly  all  threshed.  In  some  localities  yield  is  below 
the  average.  Corn  is  doing  well.  Potatoes  will  be  a  fair  crop.  The 
hot  weather  has  ripened  hops  earlier  than  usual.  Apoles  are  abun- 
dant in  the  northern  valleys:  in  San  Diego  county  many  were 
shaken  otf  by  the  high  wind  on  the  19th.  Grapes  are  doing  well  and 
promise  a  large  yield,  ftaisin  drying  will  begin  a  week  earlier  than 
usual.  Prunes  are  being  picked  and  dried.  Pears  are  abundant, 
sugar  beets  are  doing  well,  the  warm  weather  making  a  high  per 
cent  of  susar. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Excessively  warm;  will  injure  apple  crop  if 
continued. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Wheat  coming  in  rapidly. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Gathering  and  drying  prunes.  Temper- 
perature  of  109°  on  the  19th. 

Yuua  (Marysville).— Peaches  ripening  fast.  Prunes  coming  for- 
ward; comparatively  short  crop. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— Continued  hot  weather  unfavorable  for 
fruit.  Peaches  ripening  too  fast.  (Colfax)— Bartlett  pears  at  their 
height.    Peaches  and  plums  scarce     Hot  weather  hard  on  grapes. 

lii'TTE  (Chico).— Intensely  hot.  Fruit  drying  well.  (Oroville)— 
Grapes  all  ripe.   Good  crop  oranges  and  olives. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento).— Very  hot.  Potatoes  abundant.  Hop 
picking  in  full  blast.  Grape  picking  begun,  table  grapes  going 
East.    Thunder  storms  on  18th  and  19th. 

Yolo  (Woodland).— Heat  damaged  grapes  some.  Grain  now  in. 
(Guinda)— Hot  winds  damaged  almonds  and  grapts. 

SuLANO  (Dixon).— Almonds  good  quality,  short  crop.  Peaches 
fair.  Pears  all  gathered.  Prunes  damaged  by  extreme  heat  of  last 
week.  (Vacaville)— Crops  doing  well.  Pears  will  soon  be  gone; 
light  yield.    Grape  yield  going  to  be  heavy. 

Calaveras  (Milton).— Raisin  and  prune  drying  a  week  earlier 
than  ucual.    Thunder  storm  on  the  18th.    Temperature  108°  on  isib. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodit.—  Wheat  and  barley  out  of  the  way.  Drying 
peaches;  fair  crop.  Pumpkins  injured  by  hot  weather.  Highest, 
temperature  104°.  (Stockton)— Black  Prince  grapes  ripening.  Mus- 
cats and  Tokays  less  plentiful. 

Merced  (Merced).— Hot  weather  burning  grapes  somewhat. 
Prunes  good  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Kern  (Bakersfield)  — Very  sultry.  Cling  peaches  ripening  slowly. 
Prunes  and  raisins  doing  well. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands).— Very  warm.  Rain  in  mountains 
and  on  desert.   Driers  busy 

San  Diego  (El  Cajont.— Hottest  weather  in  years.  Peaches  dry- 
ing. Grapes  ripening  fast  (Helix)— High  southeast  hot  wind  on 
18th,  preceding  thunder  storm  (Otay)— Fine,  warm,  growing 
weather.  Electric  storm  Thursday;  high  east  wind  blew  much 
fruit  from  trees. 

Fresno  (Auberry)  — Very  warm,  with  burning  winds.  Highest 
temperature  106°. 

Orange  (Orange).— Oppressive  weather.  One  light  shower. 
Peaches  and  walnuts  coming  well;  former  full  crop,  latter  two- 
thirds  crop,  but  large.   Grape  drying  soon. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Threshing  nearly  over.  Fruit  ripening 
rapidly.    Rain  needed  for  stock. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa)  — Corn,  hops  and  grapes  doing  well.  Prunes 
now  being  picked. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Hot  weather  has  ripened  hops  earlier  than 
usual  and  picking  will  begin  soon.  Threshing  nearly  finished ;  yield 
below  average.    Corn  and  grapes  doing  well. 

Napa  (Calls  toga). — Very  warm.  Grapes  full  crop:  prunes  short. 
(Monticello)— Harvesting  over.  Exceptional  yield  of  grain.  Fruit 
doing  well.  (Napa) — Peaches,  plums,  pears  and  prunes  ripening 
nicely ;  yield  below  average;  quality  good.  Grapes  promise  large 
yield.   Drying  large  lot  of  table  grapes. 

Alameda  (Livermore). — Heat  has  injured  grapes  15  per  cent. 
(Niles) — Peaches  and  pears  will  be  all  picked  in  ten  days. 

Monterey  (Kings  City).— Very  hot.  Grain  all  harvested.  Fruit 
ripening  fast. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Light  thunder  storms  bad 
for  beans.  Fruit,  grain  and  bean  crops  heavy.  (San  Miguel)— Ex- 
ceptionally hot.    Heavy  threshing  still  on. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Extreme  heat  hard  on  corn  and  beans, 
and  if  continued  will  do  injury.  Fruit  ripening  fast;  some  blighting. 
Walnuts  maturing  finely.  Drying  peaches.  Raisin  making  begins 
soon. 


Gleanings. 


On  Saturday  last  in  some  mysterious  way  a  hay  train  north- 
bound on  the  S.  P.  line  just  south  of  San  Jose  caught  tire  and 
three  carloads  were  destroyed. 

So  far  this  season  five  carloads  of  dried  apricots  have  been 
shipped  from  San  Jose  direct  to  foreign  ports.  Total  ship- 
ments of  apricots  to  last  Saturday  aggregate  075,890  pounds. 

The  common  opinion  that  Santa  Clara  county  is  given  over 
wholly  to  fruit  growing  is  a  mistake.  This  season's  wheat 
crop  aggregates  3000  tons.  Hay  is  a  very  large  crop  in  south- 
ern Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose,  August  24. — The  first  carload  of  the  new  crop  of 
dried  prunes  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  was  shipped  yester- 
day by  Howard  &  Co.  to  New  York  via  the  Santa  Fe  route. 
The  prunes  were  packed  in  fifty-pound  fancy  boxes  and  will 
be  sent  to  their  destination  in  ten  and  a  half  days. 

The  dried  apricot  is  said  to  be  a  specific,  scarcely  less 
effective  than  lime  juice,  for  the  scurvy;  and  this  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  heavy  demand  for  apricots  for  shipment  to  the 
Yukon  gold  fields.  Among  other  sales  for  this  market,  we 
note  that  of  the  whole  apricot  yield  of  the  P.  N.  Woods  place 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  at  a  long  price. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  August  24.— The  blockade  of  grain  at  Port 
Harford  still  continues.  The  warehouse  is  full  and  the  wharf 
almost  completely  occupied  with  sacks.  The  crop  from  Los 
Olivos  is  just  commencing  to  arrive  and  thousands  of  sacks 
are  expected  from  there.  The  Santa  Hosa  wiil  take  north 
14,000  sacks  to-morrow,  and  several  schooners  will  load  also, 
but  it  will  only  relieve  the  blockade  for  a  day. 

Speaking  of  the  wool  situation,  Mr.  Thos.  Uennigan,  the 
well  known  merchant,  remarked  this  week:  "The  market  is 
good  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  more  than  favor- 
able. Domestics  are  steadily  improving  all  the  lime.  The 
tariff  of  11  and  12  cents  a  pound  is  working  like  a  charm.  An- 
ticipating the  rise  of  prices,  manufacturers  in  the  Kast  bought 
up  large  amounts  of  wool  last  spring,  but  the  prices  will 
steadily  advance,  and  by  next  year  I  look  for  a  better  rale 
than  the  one  now  prevailing.  By  spring  I  think  we  will  be- 
gin to  realize  quite  fully  the  good  effect  of  the  new  tariff. 
You  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  wool  men  are  happy, 
for  they  see  good  prospects  ahead  and  they  realize  even  now 
a  better  market.  The  sky  looks  clear  and  there  is  no  cloud  on 
the  horizon." 
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HOT  Hakve-t  at  Pleasanton.— Hop  picking  at  Pleasanton 
has  just  begun.  The  Pleasanton  Company  has  over  400  acres 
in  hops  this  year,  which  is  the  largest  hop  field  under  one  con- 
trol in  the  world.  From  $25,000  to  $30,000  is  expended  on  it 
annually  before  a  hop  is  picked.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
take  fully  1800  hands  six  weeks  to  pick  the  crop  this  yoar. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  help  necessary,  as 
over  2000  have  registered.— Times. 

L  l  vermore Grape  Interests.— Christopher  Buckley  is  doing 
much  toward  uniting  the  interests  of  the  wine  maker  and 
grape  grower  of  Livermore  valley.  He  has  faith  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  and  believes  that  that  or- 
ganization has  saved  from  utter  ruin  the  vintage  interest  of 
this  State.  Mr.  Buckley  is  both  a  grape  grower  and  a  wine 
maker.  His  vineyard  out  at  Ravenswood  consists  of  over  100 
acres,  and  to  that  and  his  winery  he  gives  his  personal  atten- 
tion. Most  any  day  he  may  be  seen  superintending  ihe  work 
of  putting  in  additional  cooperage  for  the  coming  season's 
vintage,  and,  when  completed,  he  will  be  ready  to  care  for 
300,000  gallons  of  wine.  Livermore  valley  grape  growers  will 
be  paid  by  the  home  members  of  the  Wine  Makers'  Corpora- 
tion on  the  first  installment  of  grapes  an  increase  of  over  IB 
per  ton  over  any  other  section  of  the  State,  or  97  here  and  15 
elsewhere,  where  sales  are  established  on  the  sliding  scale. 
*  *  *  Grape  picking  in  this  valley  will  be  commenced  about 
Sept.  loth,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  reach  about  10,000 
tons.— Livermore  Herald. 

Livermore  Valley  Tohacco.  — E.  C.  Hahn  of  the  Vienna 
vineyards,  three  miles  from  town,  left  at  this  office  Tuesday 
a  sample  leaf  grown  from  Havana  seed.  It  is  in  a  healthy 
green  state,  and,  though  not  fully  matured,  measures  88x18 
inches.  Fifteen  acres  of  different  varieties  are  growing  at 
the  Vienna  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest.  Mr.  Hahn  has 
made  splendid  sales  to  San  Francisco  dealers  of  most  of  this 
year's  crop.  Next  year  he  will  double  the  acreage  of  tobacco 
"weed.— Herald. 

Contra  Costa. 

Projected  Sugar  Factory  at  Ckockett,— Starr's  mammoth 
(louring  mill  at  Crockett  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  beet 
sugar  factory  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  1000  tons  of  sugar 
per  day.  The  property  has  been  purchased  by  a  company  of 
capitalists,  who  have  organized  and  will  incorporate  under 
the  name  of  the  California  Beet  Sugar  &  Hetining  Com- 
pany. The  machinery  has  already  been  ordered,  and  will  be 
placed  in  position  and  everything  put  in  readiness  to  handle 
next  year's  sugar-beet  crop.  The  factory  will  have  a  capacity 
of  at  least  1000  tons  of  sugar  per  day,  and  will  employ  about 
400  or  500  hands.  *  *  *  The  management  will  enter  into 
contract  with  ranchers  to  take  the  entire  crop  delivered  at 
the  railroad  station  nearest  the  land,  and  pay  therefore  $3.50 
per  ton.  A.  S.  McDonald  and  W.  H.  Huntington  were  up  here 
this  week  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
they  will  be  ready  at  an  early  date  to  enter  into  contract 
with  ranchers  for  growing  sugar  beets  next  season.— Mar- 
tinez Gazette. 

Fresno. 

The  Fresno  Fakmeks'  Club. — The  Republican  thus  reports 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Club:  "  W.  S. 
Porter,  the  well-known  raisin  grower  of  Hanford,  said  that 
the  crop  was  at  least  25  per  cent  short  of  a  full  crop,  but  it 
would  be  larger  than  the  vintage  of  1H9H.  The  Kings  county 
crop  of  lS9t>  was  about  450  carloads.  This  year  the  crop  will 
amount  to  about  500  carloads.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  crop  will  fall  short.  For  instance,  at  the  Lucerne  vine- 
yard—the largest  in  the  State — the  crop  is  estimated  to  fall 
30  per  cent  short  of  the  vintage  of  1896.  The  raisin  growers 
of  Kings  county  are  stiff  on  prices.  In  this  connection  the 
matter  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  so 
as  to  include  Kings  county  in  its  membership,  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  the  matter  is  being  discussed  and  much  that  is 
favorable  is  said  of  the  plan,  as  their  interests  are  common 
and  would  unite  and  simplify  action.  This  matter  has  gone 
no  further  than  a  mere  suggestion,  to  be  hereafter  consid- 
ered. It  was  learned  that  a  large  portion  of  the  prune  crop  of 
Kings  county  had  been  contracted  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
This  is  due  to  the  excellent  exhibit  now  made  in  Hamburg, 
which  has  attracted  the  universal  attention  of  Europe  and  has 
been  awarded  the  first  prize.'' 

The  Squirrel  Pest. — Some  people  believe  that  the  squirrels 
in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  destroy  at  least  one  sack  of 
grain  per  acre  for  every  acre  that  is  sown.  If  this  is  so  the 
Supervisors  of  these  counties  might  cover  themselves  with 
glory  by  showing  their  interest  in  the  dear  people  by  passing 
an  ordinance  similar  to  the  new  Monterey  county  act.  Or,  it 
might  be  a  cheaper  and  better  plan  to  buy  poison  and  hire  a 
man  in  each  school  district  to  distribute  the  same.— Reedley 
Exponent. 

Kern. 

Experimental  Touacco  Crop. — R.  Friselle  of  Kern  county 
grew  twenty  acres  of  tobacco  this  year,  and  the  Echo  says  it 
has  done  well,  the  plants  making  a  great  growth.  Not  the 
finest  quality  was  selected  for  the  experiment,  as  the  object 
of  the  crop  was  to  make  sheep  dip,  but  the  matter  of  curing 
will  be  thoroughly  tested.  A  small  amount  of  tine  Cuban  to- 
bacco was  grown,  however,  and  with  this  it  is  expected  to 
show  whether  the  finer  grades  of  tobacco  may  be  grown  and 
cured  in  this  valley.  Hatches  have  been  produced  at  differ- 
ent times,  but  the  matter  has  not  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 

Loads  and  Loads  of  Wheat.— Wheat,  wheat — lots  of  it  in 
Kern  county  !  There  were  11,000  sacks  of  the  salable  article 
harvested  this  season  on  the  Tejon  ranch  and  about  7000  sacks 
near  by  in  the  Rose  Station  country.  For  four  weeks  past 
nine  big  teams  have  been  engaged  in  hauling  this  grain  from 
the  Tejon  ranch  to  the  depot  at  Kern,  and  it  will  take  about 
three  more  weeks  yet  before  the  job  is  completed.  Three  of 
these  nine  teams  hauled  their  last  load  to-day  of  Tejon  wheat. 
They  quit  to  begin  bringing  in  the  Rose  Station  wheat. 
This  locality  is  comparatively  a  new  wheat  section  in  this 
county.  Justice  Stahl,  a  prominent  grower  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, says  the  first  wheat  was  grown  there  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  during  all  this  time  there  has  never  been  a  complete 
failure— always  got  seed  back  and  a  little  more,  even  in  the 
worst  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  75,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  locality  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  lots  of  it  seeded  this  fall,  says  Mr.  Stahl. 
It  is  also  a  wool-producing  locality.  Its  need  is  a  railroad.— 
Echo. 

Klondike  Demand  in  the  San  Joaquin. — The  great  rush 
north  has  stimulated  the  dried  fruit  market.  Kern  county 
prunes  have  been  sold  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for 
shipment  to  Juneau  and  St.  Michael,  and  large  quantities  of 
other  dried  fruits  will  also  be  sent  up  there.  It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  old  adage— prosperity  in  one  part  of  the  country 
benefits  all  parts.  This  will  be  exemplified  still  further 
when  the  industrial  institutions  nearer  home  resume  opera- 
tions. Well-employed  factory  hands  make  good  customers  for 
the  farmer  and  orchardist. — Echo. 

I.oh  Angeles. 

Pomona  Fruit  Notes. — The  prices  paid  for  peaches  vary 
largely,  ranging  all  the  way  from  $15  a  ton  for  nice  canning 
peaches  down  to  $7  or  less  for  ordinary  drying  peaches,  and  as 


low  a  $5  or  less  for  small  peaches.  *  *  *  The  crop  of  drying 
peaches  in  and  about  Pomona  is  estimated  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  at  250  tons.  The  crop  of  canning  peaches  will 
approximate  100  tons,  making  a  total  of  about  350  tons.  Oper- 
ations in  handling  the  crop  have  begun  actively.  *  *  * 
Loud  &  Gerling  say  they  will  handle  about  tiOO  tons  of  peaches 
this  year:  of  that  amount  150  tons,  or  thereabouts,  will  come 
from  Pomona,  and  between  400  and  500  tons  from  Ontario  and 
Cucamonga.— Progress. 

Successful  Creamery  Experience.—  The  Downey  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery,  a  doubtful  experiment  in  the  minds  of  many 
when  first  organized,  is  forging  to  the  front  under  the  new 
management  as  one  of  the  most  solid  of  our  business  institu- 
tions. The  reputation  of  its  output  is  uot  excelled  by  any 
creamery  in  the  county.— Champion. 

Marin. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  pasture  land  at  Mill  Valley  was 
burned  over  last  week.  The  Rural  settlement  of  the  valley 
had  a  narrow  escape. 

Mono. 

He  "Careth  for  His  Own."— Our  farmers  have  been  in 
good  luck  in  their  haying  operations,  having  had  no  heavy 
rainstorms  to  interfere  with  their  work  and  damage  their 
hay,  although  they  were  several  times  threatened  with  thun- 
der showers.  Their  work  is  now  so  far  completed  no  trouble 
can  be  expected  now  in  that  particular.  We  presume  they 
think  that  the  Lord  has  "cared  for  His  own  "  in  this  county 
this  summer,  as  the  crops  have  been  good,  and  weather  like- 
wise.— Bridgeport  Chronicle-Union. 

Monterey. 

War  on  Tim  Squirrel  Pest. — A  Monterey  dispatch  of  the 
20lh  inst.  says :  The  farmers  of  this  locality  have  been  sub- 
jected to  so  much  annoyance  from  the  little  ground  squirrel  in 
damage  to  crops  and  injury  to  horses  and  cattle  that  step  into 
squirrel  holes  that  a  protest  has  been  made,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  passed  an  ordinance  offering  a  bounty  of  2 
cents  on  each  squirrel  killed  in  the  county.  The  ordinance 
provides  that  the  claimants  of  the  bounty  shall  have  their 
bills  attested  by  a  notary  public  and  afterward  forward  them, 
together  with  the  squirrel  tails,  to  the  Supervisors.  The  or- 
dinance goes  into  effect  at  once. 

Orange, 

Factories  Get  All  the  Profit.  — George  Foster,  who  has 
been  down  in  the  beet  fields  of  Anaheim  and  Buena  Park, 
after  a  two  week's  trial  declares  that  there  is  no  money  in 
"pulling"  and  "  topping"  at  the  rates  the  growers  are  pay- 
ing. For  twelve  days'  work  for  himself  and  span  of  horses 
after  paying  his  board  bill  he  had  left  but  21  cents  per  day. 
The  growers  complain  that  the  factories  are  getting  all  the 
money  that  there  is  in  the  business.  — Downey  Champion. 

Walnuts  and  the  Sulphuring  Process. — A  campaign  of 
education  has  been  started  among  the  walnut  growers.  They 
seek  to  abolish  the  practice  of  sulphuring  walnuts.  A  meet- 
ing has  been  called  by  the  growers  of  this  city  and  vicinity 
for  next  Saturday  night  at  the  City  Hall  at  7:30  sharp.  Steps 
will  then  be  taken  to  put  into  effect  a  concerted  action  against 
what  is  termed  a  baneful  habit.  Most  of  the  walnuts  grown 
in  the  county  are  bleached  by  the  sulphuring  process.  An 
ordinary  shell  will  be  turned  into  almost  white  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphur.  The  nuts  have  a  much  improved  appearance. 
They  find  a  readier  market  than  the  unbleached  article.  For 
many  years  this  practice  has  been  in  vogue.  After  a  long 
experience  it  has  been  demonstrated  thai,  however  much  the 
appearance  of  the  nut  is  improved,  the  meat  is  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  process.  Now  that  the  fact  is  patent  to  grower, 
buyer  "and  consumer  alike,  a  concerted  campaign  has  been 
started  against  the  common  abuse.  George  Minter,  a  large 
grower,  is  interested  in  the  movement.  He  says  the  Eastern 
buyers  are  waking  up  to  the  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  would  like  to  have  them.  The  Eistern  markets,  he 
says,  are  filled  with  last  year's  crop  from  southern  California, 
partially  damaged  by  sulphur.  Wilh  such  an  object  lesson 
before  the  middlemen  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  getting 
them  to  buy  a  less  attractive  but  better  keeping  nut  in  the 
future.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur,  Mr.  Minter  says,  are  sure 
to  find  an  entrance  into  the  shell.  The  bud  end  of  the  shell 
opens  during  the  process  the  least  bit,  and  in  goes  the  poison. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  sweet  meat  is  turned  rancid  as  an 
effect,  the  degree  being  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  sulphur  finding  its  way  into  the  shell.  Pacific  coast  buyers 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Experience  has  tiught  them  that  there  is  something 
more  to  be  sought  than  good  looks.  Consequently  unbleached 
nuts  have  the  call  in  the  West.  The  plan  as  outlined  for  a 
correction  of  the  evil  by  Mr.  Minter  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Meetings  of  similar  import  to  the  one  called  for  next  Satur- 
day night  are  to  be  held  in  the  walnut  centers.  They  will 
elect  delegates  to  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  convention  is  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to 
visit  the  Eastern  buyers.  They  will  lay  before  these  men  a 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  is  then  believed  their 
co-operation  will  be  secured.  *  *  «  The  coming  crop  in 
California,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  will  be  from  50  to  25  per  cent 
short.  With  these  conditions  it  is  believed  a  paying  price 
can  be  secured  if  all  interested  work  together  for  their  com- 
mon weal.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

Kiversirie. 

Sold  Too  Soon. —Many  farmers  sold  their  grain  too  soon. 
They  had  become  so  accustomed  to  hard  times  and  low  prices 
that  they  failed  to  expect  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  has 
reached  us.  Fruit  men  should  take  warning  and  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  sell,  because  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  gen- 
eral "rise  in  prices.  -Winchester  Recorder. 

San  Diego. 

Bees  and  Alfalfa. — The  profits  in  growing  alfalfa  may  be 
doubled  by  keeping  bees  in  connection  with  the  same.  Alfalfa 
is  the  best  honey  plant  now  known,  not  only  in  quantity  but 
quality.  The  products  in  honey  gathered  by  bees  from  alfalfa 
may  reach  from  200  to  500  pounds  an  acre.  This  alone,  at  the 
present  prices  of  honey,  would  be  worth  more,  or  at  least  as 
much,  as  the  crop  itself.  Much  depends  upon  the  management 
of  the  crop  as  to  its  value  in  the  honey  production,  and  also 
the  same  as  to  its  crop  value.  If  handled  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results  as  a  seed  crop,  it  is  always  in  the  best  condition 
to  furnish  honey.  If  it  is  cut  before  it  blossoms,  it  is  of  no 
value  as  a  honey  crop.  The  harvesting  may  be  done  to  gel 
the  best  results  in  either  by  cutting  a  portion  at  a  time,  just 
as  it  becomes  ready,  thereby  having  fresh  bloom  almost  con- 
stantly, which  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  get  the  best 
results  in  honey.  Alfalfa  will  furnish  honey  during  dry  and 
droughty  weather,  when  all  other  blossoms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cleome  plant,  are  entirely  dried  up  as  to  their  nec- 
tar-producing qualities,  and  will  continue  right  through  a 
severe  drought. — Ramona  Sentinel. 

S&nta  ISarbara. 

A  one-half  interest  in  the  Cajo  ranch  of  B.  D.  Murphy 
was  sold  by  the  sheriff  last  week  to  the  Commercial  aud  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  San  Jose  for  $115,339.00. 

Santa  Clara. 

At  a  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  last  Saturday  there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  the  fruit  situation,  showing  that  the 
members  generally  believe  that  the  consumption  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  orchard  will  be  greater  this  year  than  for  the  last 
three  years  for  the  reason  that  ret  urning  prosperity  enables  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  people  to  purchase  fruit.  The  mem- 
bers thought  that  if  the  fruit  was  not  crowded  too  fast  on  the 


market  so  as  to  cause  a  glut  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting good  prices.  It  was  reported  that  apricots  are  selling  at 
a  fairly  good  price.  Members  had  heard  of  sales  in  which  low- 
grade  apricots  brought  5  cents  and  standard  apricots  7  cents. 
It  was  understood  that  the  fancy  grade  will  bring  9  cents. 
Santa  Cms. 

Beet  Notes  — The  fogs  of  the  past  month  have  greatly 
helped  the  beet  crops  in  this  valley.  In  spite  of  a  very  un- 
favorable spring  for  preparing  the  land  the  average  tonnage 
per  acre  will  be  good,  although  not  equal  to  last  year's  heavy 
yield.  Beets  will  again  prove  the  best  money-producing  crop 
in  this  section.  *  *  «  Work  on  the  foundations  of  the  big 
Salinas  mill  commenced  this  week  and  there  will  be  no  cessa- 
tion until  the  leviathan  is  finished,  which  will  be  in  time  to 
handle  next  year's  crop.  Six  million  bricks  and  eight  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cement  will  be  used  in  building.  Most  of 
these  are  already  on  the  ground. 

Solano. 

Beet  Project  Side-Tracked.  —The  rising  price  of  grain  has 
driven  the  sugar-beet  question  from  the  minds  of  its  cham- 
pions for  the  present.  W.J.  Dexter  of  San  Francisco,  who 
was  in  Dixon  several  weeks  ago,  and  who  is  interested  largely 
in  beet-sugar  refineries,  was  favorably  impressed,  after  ex- 
amining the  soil  in  this  vicinity  and  being  advised  of  the  ex- 
cellent tests  made  from  beets  grown  in  the  locality  last  year. 
He  is  an  extensive  investor  in  the  enterprise,  and  states  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  submit  a  proposition  to  Dixon  farmers  with 
a  view  to  installing  a  plant  there.  — Dixon  Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

The  Sonoma  Hop  Crop.— Hop  picking  began  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  district  on  Monday  of  this  week  The  quality  is  good 
and  tuere  will  be  a  fairly  heavy  yield.  The  price  "paid  for 
picking  is  75  cents  per  hundred.  In  this  section  preference  is 
given  to  white  pickers,  but  there  are  some  growers  who  let 
out  contracts  for  picking  to  Chinese.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  trouble  between  white  pickers  and  coolies.  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  hands  in  the  canneries  and  hop  yards,  it  is 
not  believed  there  will  be  any  trouble,  although  "a  consider- 
able number  of  Indians  are  employed  in  the  hop  yards.  Sev- 
eral white  families  have  moved  out  into  the  fields  and  will 
camp  out  during  the  hop  picking  season,  after  which  they  will 
pick  grapes. 

The  DeTurk  Wine  Cellar.— Mr.  H.  Lumsden  has  leased 
the  DeTurk  wine  cellar  and  will  run  it  as  the  L  DeTurk  Wine 
Company,  on  an  independent  basis,  as  it  was  ruu  by  Mr.  De- 
Turk.  Spot  cash  on  delivery  will  be  paid  for  grapes.  The 
cellar,  cooperage  and  crushing  works  are  sufficient  for  MOO 
tons  of  grapes.  Mr.  Lumsden  was  the  highest  bidder  among 
a  number  of  competitors.  He  has  no  connection  with  or  any 
antagonism  against  either  the  Corporation  or  the  Association. 
The  storage  capacity  of  the  cellar  is  750,000  gallons  and  the 
fermenting  capacity  is  500,000  gallons. 

The  Forestville  Wine  District. — The  yield  of  the  viue- 
yards  contiguous  to  Forestville  will  be  the  best  in  ten  years. 
Dr.  Mathe  of  that  little  town,  who  was  in  Santa  Rosa  re- 
cently, declared  that  he  was  confident  that  the  average  re- 
turn "would  exceed  seven  tons  per  acre.  E.  S.  Paddock  owns 
twenty-seven  acres  of  vines,  and  experts  say  this  one  little 
garden  spot  will  yield  150  tons  of  first-class  grapes.  Dr.  Mathc 
is  adding  so, <Kl(»  gallons  of  cooperage  to  his  winery,  the  capac- 
ity of  which  will  then  be  200,000  gallons.  He  expects  to  crush 
1500  tons  of  grapes  this  season.  Dr.  Mathe's  winery,  which  is 
the  only  one  in  the  Forestville  region,  was  built  five  years 
ago,  and  each  season  since  then  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  his  facilities  for  handling  the  crops  of  his  neighbors. 
"I  am  certain  the  Wine  Makers' Association  will  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  Wine  Producers'  Corporation,"  said  Dr. 
Mathe  to  a  reporter.  "  We  of  the  Corporation  will  control  85 
per  cent  of  the  vintage  of  1S97,  and,  to  fill  its  contracts,  the 
Association  will  have  to  come  to  us."— Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Horses  in  Demand. — Next  week  two  or  three  San  Francisco 
horse  buyers  will  visit  Santa  Rosa  in  search  of  draft  and  car- 
riage horses.  G.  N.  Fish  informed  a  reporter  that  animals  of 
the  classes  mentioned  are  in  demand  at  present  and  that 
good  prices  are  the  rule.  During  the  past  few  years  the  horse 
raisers  of  California  have  permitted  their  business  to  dwin- 
dle almost  to  nothingness. — Democrat. 

Stanislaus. 

Twenty-five  beef  steers  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Edwards 
died  in  about  thirty  minutes  last  Thursday  morning,  after 
being  turned  into  a  field  of  Johnson  grass.  Henry  Mills  in- 
forms us  that  the  grass  has  very  rough,  sharp  edges  and  it 
cuts  their  stomachs.  If  the  cattle  are  turned  into  fields 
where  this  grass  is,  after  their  stomachs  are  filled,  there  is 
no  danger,  but  otherwise  they  load  their  stomachs  with  it 
very  rapidly,  and  before  they  lie  down  and  chew  their  cud 
the'grass  has  done  its  deadly  work.  — Newman  Tribune. 
Tulare. 

Farmers  of  the  West  are  now  having  as  much  difficulty  in 
getting  freight  cars  to  move  their  crops  as  they  had  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  getting  crops  to  put  into  the  freight  cars. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  freight  cars  which  have  been 
standing  idle  since  the  summer  of  1808  are  now  rushing  day 
and  night  to  carry  the  abundant  crops  of  the  West,  for  which 
advanced  prices  are  being  obtained.  -Dinuba  Advocate. 

A  Summer  Fallow  Argument.—  A  few  figures  which  seem 
to  bear  out  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  summer  fallow  have 
been  obtained  from  the  wheat  growers  operating  in  the  Wau- 
kena  country.  Of  three  tracts  which  may  be  specifically 
mentioned,  one  of  straight  cropping  yielded  3»»00  sacks  from 
1300  acres;  another  of  1100,  acres  returned  2100  sacks;  an- 
other piece  of  400  acres  in  the  same  neighborhood  was  sum- 
mer fallowed.  Of  the  latter,  880  acres  were  cut  for  grain, 
yielding  2S50  sacks.  Any  one  with  a  pencil  may  figure  out  the 
percentage  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  difference  in  these 
yields  there  is  certainly  big  pay  for  the  work.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  land  to  account  for  the  variations 
in  results.— Tulare  Register. 

Yuba. 

"  A  Good  Service.1' — Noting  the  announcement  that  the 
Rural  Press  is  about  to  issue  a  treatise  on  vegetable  grow- 
ing, the  Marysville  Democrat  remarks:  "  If  the  Rural  Prees, 
or  any  other  "agency,  can  stimulate  the  growing  of  vegetables, 
particularly  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  good  service  will 
have  been  performed.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  vegetables 
grown  in  the  counties  of  Yuba  and  Sutter  are  the  result  of 
Chinese  labor.  In  fact,  those  people  who  contribute  less  to 
the  building  up  the  resources  of  the  State  than  any  other 
class,  practically  have  a  monopoly  of  the  vegetable  production 
and  trade.  Here,  where  there  is  as  good  soil  and  facilities 
for  the  growing  of  everything  in  the  line  of  vegetables  as 
there  is  in  the  world",  the  supply  is  inadequate  for  the  de- 
mands for  home  consumption.  Every  month  in  the  year 
dealers  in  Marysville  receive  orders  from  a  distance  for 
vegetables  that  they  are  unable  to  fill,  because  of  the  few 
grown  and  the  lack  of  variety.  Chinese  "make  money  in  this 
line  of  business,  many  of  them  paying  rent  for  the  land  each 
year  equal  in  amount  to  the  full  value  of  the  tracts  they  use. 
Hundreds  of  white  men  can  find  employment  in  this  occupa- 
tion if  thev  will  make  the  effort,  at  the  same  time  they  will 
find  it  far"better  than  tramping  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  a  job.  Only  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  farmers  in  these 
counties  grow  the  vegetables  they  consume,  when  every 
variety  can  be  and  ought  to  be  produced  at  home.  Growing 
vegetables  and  raising  chickens  will  be  fouud  good  companions 
for  the  occupation  of  man,  which  occupation  will  give  him 
money  and  a  home." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Qummosis  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Our  California  fruit  growers  have  observed  and 
speculated  so  long  on  the  subject  of  gumming  on 
fruit  trees  that  they  are  sure  to  appreciate  the  in- 
tention of  a  man  who  undertakes  to  expound  the 
mysterious  matter.  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  takes  up  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prune  tree,  but  the  dis- 
cussion certainly  has  relation  to  occurrence  on  other 
trees  as  well. 

The  Occurrence  in  Oregon. — The  prune,  in  common 
with  all  drupaceous  fruits  in  Oregon,  is  much  injured 
by  the  exudation  of  gum  from  the  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  tree.  The  trouble  is  called  gummosis.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  gumming  elsewhere,  except  as 
a  normal  condition  of  the  trees  of  this  class,  but  in- 
quiry shows  that  it  damages  plums,  peaches  and 
cherries  in  other  localities  in  the  United  States,  as 
parts  of  California,  Colorado,  Texas,  the  South  At- 
lantic States  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  also  trouble- 
some in  certain  parts  of  Europe. 

Notices  of  the  disease,  however,  in  scientific  liter- 
ature, are  short  and  very  fragmentary.  In  fact, 
none  of  our  experiment  stations,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  ascertain,  have  attempted  to  assign  causes  for 
the  excessive  gumming  or  to  prescribe  treatment  for 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  received  at- 
tention in  the  horticultural  press,  where  I  find  va- 
rious causes  assigned — as  a  bacterium,  a  fungus, 
frost,  sun-scald  injuries,  over-cultivation,  etc.  About 
as  many  remedies  are  prescribed. 

Investigation  at  the  Corvallis  Station. — As  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  successful  prune  and  cherry 
growing  in  Oregon,  gummosis  has  for  several  years 
received  more  or  less  attention  at  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station.  Most  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
have  been  along  the  line  of  controlling  the  gumming, 
and  in  this  some  results  worthy  of  note  have  been 
obtained.  During  the  past  year  a  study  of  gummosis 
from  a  botanical  standpoint  has  been  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  cause;  and,  while  conclu- 
sions have  not  been  reached  that  warrant  positive 
statements  regarding  all  phases  of  the  disease,  yet 
enough  has  been  done  to  warrant  the  stating  of  a 
hypothesis  as  to  the  cause  and  to  suggest  remedies. 

Manifestation. — Gummosis  may  make  its  appear- 
ance at  any  time  of  the  year  if  proper  weather  con- 
ditions prevail.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
especially  if  the  growth  has  started  prematurely  or 
if  the  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost.  Trees  fre- 
quently gum  badly  also  in  midsummer  after  a  hot 
wave  or  a  shower  of  rain.  The  first  indication  of  the 
coming  of  the  gumming  is  the  tight,  smooth  glisten- 
ing appearance  of  the  outer  bark.  This  is  closely 
followed  by  a  swelling  of  greater  or  less  magnitude, 
something  being  not  larger  than  a  dollar,  but  often- 
times extending  in  irregular  patches  the  whole  length 
of  the  trunk  of  a  medium-sized  tree.  After  a  time 
these  swellings  burst  and  gum  oozes  out,  continuing 
to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the  diseased 
spot  be  cleansed  it  is  found  that  the  tissues  of  the 
tree  have  degenerated,  and  a  pocket  of  some  extent, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  gum  had  been 
exuding,  is  discovered. 

How  the  Gum  Form*.—  The  gum  is  formed  by  a 
chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  cellulose  composing 
the  cell  walls  into  the  mucilage,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  obtains  the  property  of  imbibing  or  absorb- 
ing water,  thus  causing  the  swelling.  The  con- 
sistency of  the  substance  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  water  absorbed.  This  degeneration  of  the  cell 
wall  may  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  affect  the  health 
of  the  tree,  but  in  the  circumstances  under  consider- 
ation is  always  a  diseased  condition.  The  degenera- 
tion of  plant  tissue  to  form  gum  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gum — gumming  from  vesicles — 
found  in  many  plants,  as  the  malvas,  elms,  bass- 
woods  and  pines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  formed 
much  as  is  the  gum  arabic,  tragacanth  and  bassorin 
of  commerce.  Like  other  secretions,  they  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  of  use  to  the  plants, 
but  they  have  no  value  whatever  as  a  means  of  add- 
ing to  the  food  store  of  a  plant.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  powerful  endosmatic  attraction  of 
water  in  plant  cells,  so  necessary  for  plant  growth, 
could  only  be  brought  about  if  the  cells  contained 
quantities  of  dissolved  substances  of  the  nature  of 
gums,  sugars  and  proteins.  This  may  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  gum  and  would  explain  its  presence  in  the 
trees  in  normal  quantities. 

Probable  Cause*. — The  most  common  reason  popu- 
larly assigned  for  the  excessive  gumming  is  bacteria 
or  other  micro-organisms  cause  the  trouble,  and  only 
negative  results  have  been  obtained,  all  things  tend- 
ing to  show  that  such  organisms  appear  subse- 
quently and  not  as  the  cause  of  the  gumming.  From 
the  orchard's  standpoint  the  theory  that  the  disease 
is  the  effect  of  the  work  of  some  lower  plant  is  even 
more  untenable,  for  gumming  does  not  appear  to  be 
contagious.  It  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  sprays. 
All  other  fungous  diseases  are  restricted  in  area  in 
Oregon,  but  gummosis  is  found  in  all  our  orchards. 
Affected  trees  often  fully  recovered  without  treat- 


ment of  any  kind.  Moreover,  there  appear  to  be 
other  causes  that  clearly  and  definitely  influence  the 
flow  of  gum,  and  it  is  these  that  we  assign  as  the 
chief  cause  of  gummosis. 

Temperature  Changes  Alleged  as  the  Cause. — Injury 
to  the  plant  cells  seems  to  be  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  gumming.  This  injury  seems  to  be 
done  by  two  agencies — frost  and  heat.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Cardwell,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, in  the  last  biennial  report  of  that  Board,  cites 
definite  cases  dating  from  1883  in  which  gummosis, 
after  late  spring  frosts  and  after  conditions  which 
greatly  favored  sunscald,  appeared  so  plentifully 
that  one  could  only  assign  the  coincidence  as  cause 
and  effect.  Both  scientific  and  practical  work  lend 
color  to  the  view  that  gummosis  is  the  result  of  a 
degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  tree  brought  about 
by  injuries,  principally  by  frost  and,  secondly,  sun- 
scald.  Of  course,  whatever  affects  the  general 
health  of  the  tree,  as  lack  of  drainage  or  over-culti- 
vation, would  make  the  plant  tissues  much  more 
easily  affected  than  if  perfect  health  prevailed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  these  may  be  at  times  a  primary 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  may  seem  needless  to  carry 
the  discussion  of  a  simple  matter  of  injury  by  frost 
and  sun  so  far  as  has  been  done  in  thus  discussing 
gummosis,  but  I  have  treated  the  subject  in  detail, 
hoping  to  set  at  rest  the  mooted  question  of  what 
causes  gummosis.  It  now  remains  to  briefly  speak 
of  the  proper  treatment  to  give  an  orchard  suffering 
from  gummosis. 

How  to  Avoid  It. — The  great  aim  that  an  orchard- 
ist  seeking  to  avert  gummosis  should  have  in  view  is 
to  have  the  wood  of  his  trees  fully  matured  and  hard- 
ened at  the  end  of  each  season's  growth  and  to  keep 
them  back  from  that  luxuriance  of  growth,  indicated 
by  bark-bound  trunks  and  long  willowy  branches, 
which  seem  to  be  present  in  trees  presenting  favor- 
able conditions  for  gumming.  An  orchard  may  be 
treated  in  four  ways  to  secure  this  condition  of  the 
wood  : 

1st.  It  may  receive  a  soil  treatment  that  favors 
the  maturity  of  the  wood.  Cultivation  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  trees  have  made  a  growth  of 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  every  means  should  then 
be  taken  to  have  this  growth  harden  and  mature. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  restricting,  in  any  way, 
the  water  and  food  supply,  as  by  planting  a  catch 
crop  of  any  plant  having  large  leaf  surface,  as  crim- 
son clover  or  buckwheat. 

2d.  The  trees  may  be  pruned  or  rather  pinched 
and  so  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  wood.  A  removal 
of  the  terminal  buds  a  month  before  the  leaves  fall 
will  check  growth  and  a  removal  of  a  few  branches 
bearing  the  youngest  leaves,  which  actively  assimi- 
late food,  will  do  the  same. 

3d.  The  slope  or  exposure  of  the  land  may  favor 
maturity  of  wood;  a  northerly  exposure  of  the  land 
may  favor  maturity  of  wood,  this  being  best. 

4th.  The  trees  may  be  protected  from  sun  and 
frost  by  wrapping  with  heavy  paper,  cloth  or  straw. 
The  treatment  has  been  found  effective  in  numerous 
cases  with  both  prunes  and  cherries. 


Orchard    Irrigation  in   Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  gasoline  engine  as 
a  power,  the  matter  of  irrigation  in  a  small  way  has 
been  given  a  new  impetus  and  advantage.  The  Tree 
and  Vine  rightly  remarks  that  an  example  or  two  of 
actual  practice  will  show  the  matter  more  plainly 
than  a  great  deal  of  theory. 

Crude  Oil  Engine. — On  this  orchard  a  7-inch  well 
was  bored  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  reaching  an 
abundant  flow  of  water  which  rose  in  the  well  to 
within  35  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this 
well  was  placed  a  4-inch  piston  pump  driven  by  a 
2i  H.  P.  crude  oil  engine,  which  proved  of  ample 
size  for  the  work  required.  With  this  outfit  it  was 
very  easy  to  pump  2500  gallons  per  hour  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  fifty  cents  per  day  for  fuel,  while  the 
man  who  attended  the  engine  had  plenty  of  time  to 
look  after  other  matters.  At  this  rate  it  was  very 
easy  to  irrigate  an  acre  per  day  sufficiently,  or 
nearly  so,  which  seemed  ample  to  make  the  soil  very 
moist  and  nice. 

Calling  the  fuel  fifty  cents,  use  of  engine  fifty 
cents,  and  wages  of  two  men  $3,  it  will  cost  about 
$4  for  each  irrigation  of  an  acre  of  orchard.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  George  D.  Brownlee,  who  has 
looked  into  the  matter,  that  by  an  improvement  in 
the  pump,  25  per  cent  more  water  could  be  pumped 
by  the  same  engine.  The  water  was  carried  in 
several  streams  to  near  the  point  of  use  and  there 
divided  up  into  several  streams  for  distribution. 
The  appearance  of  the  trees  has  been  much  improved, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  promising  as  to  size. 

A  Steam  Outfit. — For  more  extensive  work  steam 
has  been  used  for  several  years.  As  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  irrigation  we  have  the  orchard  of  H.  A. 
Leigh,  on  Leigh  avenue,  near  Campbell.  Mr.  Leigh 
has  some  seventy  acres  of  orchard,  a  large  part  of 
which  may  be  reached  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  Co.,  but  this  is  available  for  winter  irrigation 
only,  and  Mr.  Leigh  has  put  down  a  well  and  erected 
a  modern  steam  pumping  machine,  having  a  capacity 
of  1000  gallons  per  minute.    The  well  was  sunk  as  a 


pit  6x8  in  size  for  about  90  feet  and  then  bored  for 
about  50  feet  further.  It  is  probable  that  other 
borings  will  be  made  to  make  the  water  supply  a 
little  more  abundant.  At  a  rate  of  500  to  600  gallons 
per  minute  it  is  practical  to  flood  the  orchard  by 
sections,  getting  on  from  10  inches  to  1  foot  further 
at  the  rate  of  about  an  acre  a  day  and  costing  in 
Mr.  Leigh's  case  about  $12  per  acre.  Only  one  such 
irrigation  per  year  is  needed,  and  this  is  applied 
from  the  last  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  With 
a  better  flow  in  the  well  which  can  easily  be  secured, 
this  area  can  be  doubled  at  but  a  trifling  additional 
cost.  The  winter  irrigation  by  natural  flow  is  con- 
siderable cheaper  than  this,  but  is  not  available  so  late 
in  the  season.  Mr.  Leigh's  trees  are  very  fine  and 
healthy,  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  prunes  which  are 
showing  up  in  better  size  than  last  year.  We 
noticed  some  very  fine  walnut  trees,  about  as  large 
as  any  in  the  valley,  and  they  are  giving  a  pretty 
good  crop  also. 


5HEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Angora  Goats  in  the  United  States. 

C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose  has  prepared  an  answer 
to  questions  on  Angora  goat  breeding  which  will  in 
terest  our  readers.  He  is  asked,  "  Will  Angora  goats 
pay  in  the  United  States  ?  "  and  he  answers  that  the 
climate  as  compared  with  Turkey,  their  native  home, 
is  quite  similar,  and  the  following  quotation  from  a 
leading  mohair  firm  of  Bradford,  England,  shows 
that  American-grown  hair  compares  favorably  with 
the  native  product  : 

"A  stir  has  been  caused  in  England  by  a  mohair 
fleece  grown  in  California,  and  it  is  stated  that  if 
fleeces  of  the  same  uniform  quality  can  be  grown 
there  the  triumph  of  the  United  States  as  a  mohair 
producer  will  be  assured.  The  American-grown  mo- 
hair fleece  which  has  been  on  exhibition  for  the  past 
week  was  forwarded  to  Bradford  by  C.  P.  Bailey  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.  The  fleece  is  that  of  a  two-year-old 
graded  doe,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair  has  been  the 
wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  One  of  the  leading 
merchants,  Jonas  Whitley,  ex-mayor  of  Bradford, 
says  :  '  I  have  now  in  my  warehouse  about  $200,000 
worth  of  mohair,  both  Turkish  and  Cape,  and  I  am 
entirely  sincere  when  I  state  that  there  is  not  a  bet- 
ter fleece  in  the  whole  lot.  I  will  buy  all  the  Ameri- 
can mohair  like  that  at  the  market  price,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  that  I  would  pay  more  than  the  mar- 
ket price.  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  sample 
fleece  is  as  good  mohair  as  is  grown.'  " 

Goat*  as  Cleavers. — The  animals  are  hardy,  good 
rangers  and  long  lived  when  compared  to  sheep,  and 
do  well  on  land  where  other  animals  find  it  hard  to 
live.  Their  value  as  brushland  clearers  can  hardly 
be  estimated  ;  but  Dr.  Stanley  of  Iowa  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "To  a  person  who  has  never  seen  the  results 
of  the  application  of  Angoras  to  brushland,  a  ride 
through  my  blue  grass  pastures  is  a  revelation. 
Where  three  years  ago  the  ground  was  densely  cov- 
ered with  a  undergrowth  of  hazel,  crab  tree,  oak, 
buckberry  and  other  brush,  it  is  now  growing  the 
finest  blue  grass.  At  the  present  time  I  have  over 
600  acres  which  have  been  reclaimed,  and  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  would  be  that  the  value  of  the  land 
had  thereby  been  enhanced  at  least  $10  per  acre." 

A  Calculation. — We  will  take  a  flock  of  1000  An- 
goras and  estimate  the  per  cent  they  will  pay  on 


the  investment  : 

Cost  of  1000  15-18  grade  does   $5,000 

Cost  of  20  thoroughbred  bucks   500 

Investment  $5,500 

40(10  pounds  of  mohair   1,200 

8O0  kids   2,000 

Total  value  received  $3,200 

Expenses— Herder,  one  year  $42(1 

Extra  help  at  kidding   50 

Shearing  expenses   80 

Taxes  and  incidentals   80—  620 

Balance,  net  gain  $2,590 


Or  over  46  per  cent  on  the  investment.  We  have 
taken  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  mohair. 
The  statistics  compiled  by  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  give  the  average  price  of  mohair  for 
the  last  twenty  years  at  50  cents  a  pound  ;  but  just 
at  present,  owing  to  the  Armenian  troubles,  we 
doubt  if  much  more  than  30  cents  could  be  realized 
for  average  hair. 

The  World's  Mohair. — There  were  about  22,000,000 
pounds  of_  mohair  produced  in  the  world  last  year, 
and  of  this  amount  Turkey  raised  10,000,000,  South 
Africa  11,500,000,  and  the  United  States  500,000. 
Considering  the  large  amount  used  in  manufacturing 
here  at  home  and  the  small  amount  produced,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  duty  of  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  on 
imported  parcels,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  farmers 
are  taking  such  an  interest  in  this  business,  and 
that  goat  raising  is  fast  attaining  a  permanent  place 
among  the  many  industries  of  our  country?  It  has 
only  been  a  few  years  since  South  Africa  has  sprung 
into  prominence,  and  her  citizens  are  earnest  pro- 
moters of  the  Angora  industry.    She  is  fast  taking 
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the  lead  as  a  mohair  producer,  and  their  premier, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  last  year  imported  from  Turkey  some 
ninety-five  bucks  and  nineteen  does,  which  were  sold 
at  public  auction  at  fabulous  prices.  The  largest 
price  paid  for  a  buck  was  $lt>50  and  for  a  doe  $564. 
The  average  for  bucks  was  $255  and  for  does  $212. 
To-day's  mail  brings  us  an  account  of  the  sale  of 
another  importation  which  took  place  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, January  15,  1897.  The  prices  realized  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  South  African  friends  feel  confi- 
dent in  the  future  of  the  mohair  business.  The 
highest  price  realized  for  a  buck  was  $1900  and  for  a 
doe  $1025,  and  from  accounts  at  hand  evidently  a 
large  number  of  buyers  were  present,  and  the  thirty- 
three  bucks  and  twenty-seven  does  sold  brought 
handsome  prices. 

flore  California  Sheep  for  Argentina. 


We  have  given  accounts  of  earlier  shipments  of 
California-bred  Rambouillet  Merinos  to  Argentiua. 
A  few  weeks  ago  another  shipment  of  forty-eight 
head  was  made.  These  sheep  are  all  two-year-old 
rams,  averaging  about  250  pounds  each  in  weight, 
and  are  one  of  the  evenest  and  best  lots  of  Rambouil- 
lets  ever  shipped  from  New  York. 

These  rams  carried  a  little  over  twelve  months' 
growth  of  wool  and  will  shear,  on  an  average,  prob- 
ably close  to  40  pounds  of  fine,  long  staple  delaine. 
The  breeder  of  these  rams  is  the  well-known  shep- 
herd, J.  H.  Glide  of  Sacramento,  Cal. ,  proprietor  of 
the  famous  Blacow  flock,  among  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  imperial  tlock  of  France  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  This  shipment  of  French  rams  consti- 
tutes the  third  Messrs.  Haskell  &  Dimmock  of  New 
York  have  made  to  Argentina,  they  having  taken 
out  seventy-four  rams  of  the  same  style  and  breed- 
ing to  the  River  Piate  in  June,  1896. 

California  Rambouillet*  Described. — Every  one  of 
these  rams  possesses  strong  constitution,  long  de- 
laine wool  and  heavy  carcass.  They  are,  indeed, 
splendid  specimens  of  the  Riimbouillet  type  of  sheep, 
and,  as  was  said,  will  probably  average  a  clip  of 
about  40  pounds  of  line,  unwashed  delaine  wool.  The 
marked  charactertistics  of  these  California  Ram- 
bouillets  are  their  broad,  blocky-built  bodies,  heavy 
necks,  finely  rounded  foretops,  their  faces  being 
wooled  well  down  on  the  nose  in  every  instauce. 
Their  flanks  are  heavy,  tails  broad,  legs,  both  fore 
and  hind,  are  well  wooled,  bellies  unusually  well  cov- 
ered, backs  straight  and  heads  erect.  Throughout 
the  fleeces  of  these  sheep  the  oil  is  well  distributed, 
and  for  the  breed  they  are  unusually  densely  wooled. 
Above  all,  they  are  hearty  animals,  strongly  eonsti- 
tutioned,  excellent  muttou  sheep,  as  well  as  splendid 
wool  producers,  and  in  Argentine  —  where  mutton  is 
a  flrst  consideration  nowadays — they  ought  to  meet 
with  quicky  aud  ready  sale  at  full  prices.  They  are 
just  the  sheep  for  the  ranch  where  good  fleeces  are 
required,  and  where  mutton  qualities  need  to  be  im- 
proved. 

What  Will  be  Done  With  Them.—  On  arriving  at 
Buenos  Ayres  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Dimmock  to 
shortly  sell  at  auction  a  portion  or  all  of  the  ship- 
ment. The  sheep  are  shipped  in  pens  erected  on 
the  open  deck,  and  protected  from  the  sun  and 
storms  by  a  roof.  Dr.  Dimmock  will  accompany  the 
sheep  personally.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Argentina  is  now  deeply  engrossed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mutton,  and  shipment  of  same,  both  in  a  live 
and  frozen  state,  to  Europe,  the  sale  of  these  rams 
would  be  only  a  question  of  a  few  days,  and  good, 
stiff  prices  would,  without  doubt,  be  realized.  How- 
ever, as  wool  is  rapidly  becoming  a  scondary  ques- 
tion, it  is  feared  their  sale  may  be  slower  and  profits 
smaller. 

California  Methods  With  Angoras. 


Conklin  Brothers  of  Newville,  Glenn  county,  give 
the  Oregon  Agriculturist  an  interesting  sketch  of 
their  methods  in  breeding  Angoras:  The  first  requi- 
site is  to  have  good,  strong- constitutioned  bucks, 
not  less  that  one  to  each  hundred  does  if  for  a 
small  band.  But  a  band  of  BOO  or  400  should  have  a 
buck  for  every  75  head. 

A  few  days  before  breeding  we  commence  feeding 
our  bucks  on  the  best  wheat  or  barley  hay,  all  they 
will  eat,  and  a  pint  of  ungrouud  barley,  and  continue 
this  food  through  the  season. 

/in ill iiii/. — We  comm  ;nce  breeding  about  the  25th 
of  October.  This  brings  the  kids  the  25th  of  March, 
which  we  consider  early  enough  for  this  climate.  All 
bucks  should  be  kept  separate  in  pens  during  the 
day,  and  be  turned  with  the  does  only  at  night. 
This  gives  them  ample  time  for  food  and  rest,  and 
prevents  them  from  fighting  each  other  and  ex- 
hausting themselves  unnecessarily.  We  take  our 
thoroughbred  does  from  the  others  and  keep  them 
in  a  separate  pasture,  and  only  turn  the  buck  with 
them  from  which  we  want  a  certain  strain  of  blood. 

If  the  bucks  are  only  with  the  does  at  night,  95 
per  cent  of  the  kids  will  come  in  the  daytime,  be- 
tween 9  and  4  o'clock. 

We  usually  consider  our  flick  with  kid  in  about 
four  or  six  weeks  and  take  the  bucks  away  for  a  few 
—say  ten — days,  then  turn  all  together  for  the  rest 
of  the  season,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  kids 


come  out  of  season.  The  does  come  in  heat  about  the 
25th  of  August,  therefore  we  have  to  take  the  bucks 
from  the  band  at  that  time  and  keep  them  separate 
until  the  breeding  season. 

By  following  this  system,  bucks  are  in  better  con- 
dition after  the  service  season  than  when  it  com- 
menced, and  will  last  a  great  many  years. 

We  only  use  a  buck  two  years  with  the  same  does, 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  inbreeding.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  dividing  the  band  into  several  lots,  which 
is  more  expensive  than  changing  bucks. 

Strong  bucks  produce  healthy  kids,  which  are 
easily  raised,  while  weakly  and  overworked  and 
underfed  bucks  produce  weakly  kids,  that  a  very 
little  cool  weather  will  kill  at  kidding  time. 


Secretary  Wilson  on  Goat  Raising. 


The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. He  said  recently:  "  Why,  pray,  should  we 
have  imported  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  goat 
skins  in  the  last  fiscal  year?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we  cannot  grow  goats  in  America  'I  I  tell  you, 
no  !  The  fact  is  that  the  American  farmer  has  much 
to  learn  in  respect  to  auimal  husbandry,  and  this  is 
the  only  one  circumstance  in  illustration.  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  he  has  begun  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  same  sheep  can  be  made  to  yield  high-price 
wool  and  first-rate  mutton.  There  is,  indeed,  such 
'  big  money  '  in  combiniug  the  industries  of  mutton 
production  and  wool  production  that  sheep  raising 
may  be  conducted  profitably  on  the  highest  priced 
lands.    It  is  ridiculous  that  we  should  import  wool.'' 


new  or  transient,  but  is  natural  and  will  endure.  It 
is  for  breeders  to  study  its  nature,  breed  such  as 
will  satisfy  the  new  conditions  and  stop  the  increase 
of  miscellaneous  rubbish. 

Besides  the  heavy  draft  let  us  have  a  useful,  intel- 
ligent horse  of  medium  size,  with  a  deep,  thick  chest, 
upstanding  neck,  full  forehead  and  large,  bright  eye, 
an  open  nostril  and  an  erect  ear;  a  short  leg,  heavily 
muscled,  with  a  long,  low  stride  that  brings  the  foot 
lightly  to  the  ground.  Then,  with  a  short  back  and 
a  strong  loin,  we  shall  have  a  horse  of  good  action, 
of  great  endurance,  and  one  that  will  give  good 
promise  of  reudering  service  for  twenty  years.  For 
such  a  horse  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  demand. 
Who  will  breed  him  and  out  of  what  blood  lines  will 
he  be  produced  ? 


Two-Dollar  Horses. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Permanency  of  the  Horse. 

Mr.  Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois  be- 
lieves that  the  horse  is  here  to  stay,  and  his  declara- 
tions in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  are  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  horse  growers. 

The  Horse  Is  Not'  doing  Out  of  Use. — When  the 
traction  engine  and  steam  plow  became  realities; 
when  electricity  and  the  cable  displaced  the  horse 
from  the  street-car  service;  when  the  bicycle  took  its 
place  among  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  horseless 
carriage  was  something  more  than  a  dream,  men  be- 
gan to  say  that  the  horse  had  about  outlived  his  use- 
fulness as  a  domestic  animal  and  many  a  ready  pen 
predicted  bis  speedy  and  practical  extinction.  This 
feeling  has  become  something  more  than  the  hasty 
conclusion  of  a  few  correspondents.  I  find  it  widely 
spread.  It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  many  men 
and  communities,  and  the  prevailing  low  prices  are 
given  as  argument  to  show  that  the  horse  is  going 
out  of  use.  As  a  consequence,  horses  are  not  being 
bred  to  any  extent  and  as  I  see  it  we  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  horse  famine  not  many  months 
hence. 

Higher  Work  for  the  Horse. — It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  ordinary  service  of  horses  is  being  better  and 
more  cheaply  performed  by  machinery.  The  same  is 
true  of  much  of  the  labor  of  men.  All  this  reduces 
the  value  of  the  low-grade  individual,  whether  horse 
or  man,  but  it  does  not  threaten  the  extinction  of 
either  species.  On  the  contrary  new  demands  are 
constantly  arising.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
horses,  like  men,  are  retiring  from  the  cheaper  ser- 
vice into  better  and  that  from  all  sides  the  call  is  for 
animals  of  good  form  and  action,  of  extreme  docility, 
and  of  high  intelligence.  The  ill-bred  mongrel  is  not 
wanted  because  he  cannot  do  what  is  now  demanded 
of  the  horse  and  if  he  changes  hands  at  all  it  is  only 
at  a  nominal  price. 

Present  Horses  Are  Mis/its. — The  prevailing  low  price 
of  horses  is  not  so  much  from  an  oversupply  as  it  is 
from  the  fact  that  the  mares  are  ill-adapted  to  the 
service  now  required.  The  horse  is  coming  to  be 
handled  by  better  men  than  formerly  and  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  like  the  dog — the  companion  of 
his  master.  The  dray  horse  is  no  longer  an  animated 
skeleton  driven  by  a  howling  ruffian,  but  a  well-bred, 
prosperous  beast  in  good  harness  and  driven  by  a 
man  who  loves  a  horse.  The  city  delivery  horse,  his 
van  and  his  driver,  now  belong  to  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  establishment,  and  here  is  a  service 
newly  created  that  needs  more  good  horses  than  the 
street-car  companies  ever  did.  Every  friend  of  the 
horse  will  rejoice  in  his  emancipation  from  the  street 
car  and  his  elevation  to  the  delivery  van. 

The  Love  of  a  Horse. — How  many  men  were  ever 
known  to  sell  a  carriage  horse  or  a  saddler  and  buy 
a  bicycle  ?  With  all  its  usefulness  the  wheel  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  horse  and  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  the  one  displacing  the  other.  No 
man  who  has  ever  felt  the  thrill  of  answering  intelli- 
gence along  the  reins  of  his  favorite  driver  will  ever 
be  satisfied  to  confine  himself  to  a  dumb  thing  made 
of  steel  of  which  he  himself  must  furnish  the  motive 
power.  We  seem  to  forget  that  machinery  has  dis- 
placed the  horse  only  in  the  most  ordinary  service. 
We  seeui  to  forget  that  the  horse  is  progressing  up- 
ward as  to  his  occupation  and  we  have  been  breed- 
ing him  backward  except  as  to  heavy  draft  and  the 
race  track.    This  demand  for  better  horses  is  not 


It  appears  that  the  price  of  range  horses  in  Ari- 
zona, says  the  Southwestern  Stockman,  has  gone  down 
to  about  the  price  up  in  Oregon,  where  the  animals 
are  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  canned  corned 
beef.  In  Yavapai  county  during  the  week  the  firm 
of  Hicks  it  Brigham,  cattle  buyers  of  Tempe,  are  un- 
derstood to  have  purchased  300  head  of  range  ponies 
for  $600.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  ponies  is  not 
I  announced,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  have  been 
taken  in  as  a  speculation  and  are  to  be  fattened  up 
on  alfalfa  near  Phtenix,  the  best  to  be  used  as  cow 
pouies  and  the  balauce  sold  for  what  they  will  bring. 
Yet,  only  a  week  or  so  ago  the  same  firm  sent  a  car- 
load of  cow  horses  up  to  Prescott,  for  their  work  in 
gathering  cattle.  Perhaps  the  same  carload  of 
horses  and  a  few  more  carloads  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  600  head  of  range  ponies  will  be  gathered. 

What  It  Costs  to  Catch  Two-Dollar  Horses.— There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  men  whoowu  these  range  ponies 
are  wise  in  getting  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 
Throughout  central  Arizona  the  little  animals  run  by 
the  thousand,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  for  they 
are  not  valuable  enough  in  the  main  to  run  down, 
brand  and  break.  Only  the  best  get  such  attentions. 
On  the  range  every  year  are  left  the  culls. 

The  Lewis  brothers  of  Mesa  tried  this  scheme  of 
buying  wild  range  stock,  stock  that  had  known  no 
rope  since  the  time  of  their  branding.  They  paid 
$400  for  100  head,  somewhere  south  of  Prescott,  and 
managed  by  skill  aud  much  labor  to  bring  their 
bunch  down  to  Mesa  and  into  an  alfalfa  pasture.  Not 
a  day  passed  but  what  some  one  of  the  little  devils 
so  badly  crippled  himself  in  the  barbed  wire  as  to 
render  doctoring,  and  in  some  instances  shooting, 
necessary.  A  few  of  the  horses  are  understood  to 
have  sold  for  $10  or  more,  but  a  number  went  for 
several  dollars  each  and  about  half  the  herd  are  said 
to  be  yet  in  pasture,  eating  their  heads  off,  very  lit- 
tle less  unmanageable  than  when  they  were  first 
rounded  up  on  the  hills.  Several  expert  cowboys 
who  tried  to  break  a  "string"  of  them  tackled  six 
and  of  the  six  killed  three  in  the  breaking.  The 
beasts  never  would  cease  bucking  and  didn't  appear 
to  have  as  much  sense  as  the  Creator  gave  geese. 

No  Profit  at  Two  Dollars.  — "  I'd  sooner  try  to  round 
up  a  bunch  of  deer  than  a  band  of  these  range 
ponies,"  said  a  young  Tempe  cowman  yesterday. 
"  They  shoot  off  as  soon  as  a  man  comes  into  sight, 
and  they  know  the  country  much  better  than  a  man, 
have  unlimited  toughness  and  run  like  scared  wolves. 
A  man  could  ruin  a  $100  horse  trying  to  catch  one  of 
the  $5  cayuses.  When  you  do  get  together  a  band  of 
them  you  find  as  a  usual  thing  that  you  have  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  old  mares  with  their  colts  and  almost  as 
many  runty  stallions,  inbred,  vicious  and  worthless. 
If  I  were  to  buy  such  a  herd,  I  would  first  load  up 
my  Winchester  and  go  out  gunning  for  at  least  half 
my  purchase.  They  could  not  be  made  useful  to 
mankind  in  any  way  that  I  know  of." 

In  the  Olden  Days. — But  this  is  not  the  way  it  al- 
ways was  in  Arizona.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  ranchmen  of  Yavapai  county  turned  fine-blooded 
mares  on  the  range  and  invested  in  $1000  stallions. 
But  the  slump  in  horseflesh  came  soon  after  and  the 
better  horses  were  first  sold  as  their  owners  left  the 
ill-paying  business. 

Raising  horses  on  the  range  in  Arizona  has  only  in 
rare  instances  proved  profitable  or  successful.  There 
were  many  causes.  One  of  them  was  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  any  purity  in  the  blood  strains;  a 
second  was  the  droughty  seasons  that  so  long  fol- 
lowed one  after  the  other;  a  third,  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  the  horse.  Then  there  was  always  the  fact 
that  horses  were  practically  an  unsalable  article. 
Even  cattlemen,  made  poor  through  the  droughts, 
could  not  buy. 

The  Horse  on  the  Range. — On  the  whole,  a  horse  is  a 
better  forager  on  the  range  than  is  a  cow.  He  will 
go  longer  without  water  and  go  a  greater  distance 
to  grass;  but  he  is  also  somewhat  of  an  epicure  in  bis 
tastes,  and  prefers  to  climb  away  from  the  cattle 
country  in  time  of  drought.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  hills  and  middle  mountain  ranges  were  invaded, 
where  the  mountain  lion  lurked  ready  to  pick  off 
every  colt  and  not  infrequently  its  dam,  for  there  is 
no  meat  that  a  mountain  lion  likes  as  well  as  that  of 
a  colt.  Twenty  calves  will  be  passed  and  unmolested 
if  the  lion  be  on  the  trail  of  a  mare  and  her  young. 
Little  surprise  did  it  therefore  occasion  when  the 
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horse  breeder  forsook  the  business,  for  the  valleys 
were  overstocked  and  crowded  with  cattle  and  the 
lions  of  the  hills  took  the  increase. 

Cow  horses  are  yet  reared  in  all  parts  of  Arizona 
on  the  range,  but  only  according  to  the  individual 
necessities  of  their  owners  and  where  they  can  be 
overlooked  and  frequently  handled.  As  a  rule,  in  all 
the  cattle-raising  districts  accessible  from  Phoenix 
will  be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ponies 
have  been  brought  from  the  pastures  of  the  Salt 
river  valley.  Many  of  the  animals,  too,  will  be  found 
to  possess  some  portion  of  a  good  strain  of  blood,  for 
the  cow  puncher  has  lately  le.arned  one  great  truth, 
viz.,  that  if  a  cow  is  not  caught  at  the  first  dash  she 
is  not  apt  to  be  caught  at  all,  and  that  no  horse  is 
too  good  or  too  fast  for  his  work. 

In  all  this  scheme  of  a  regenerated  cattle-raising 
industry  the  scrub  horse  has  no  place,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  remarkable  that  the  brute  is  found  for 
sale  at  $2  a  head. 


On  Horseback  in  California. 


Many  readers  will  enjoy  the  enthusiasm  of  a  writer 
for  Outlook  who  has  enjoyed  a  vacation  trip  on  horse 
back  in  California.  He  writes  that  of  all  modes  of 
spending  the  summer  holidays,  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  this  is  the  most  delightful.  He  has 
driven,  tramped  and  ridden  over  a  good  part  of 
central  California  in  the  summer  months,  but  regards 
bis  expeditions  on  horseback  as  the  most  delightful 
of  his  life. 

The  Homes  Back. — But  the  back  of  the  horse  must 
be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  on  the  part 
of  all  who  would  travel  thus.  To  begin  with,  the 
right  sort  of  horse  must  be  chosen  for  such  a  trip. 
He  should  not  be  too  large,  nor  too  heavy.  A  short- 
legged,  gocd-barreled  animal,  short  in  the  back,  long 
underneath,  high  on  the  withers,  and  with  good  feet, 
is  the  ideal  for  a  saddle  trip.  If  he  is  uot  high  on 
the  withers,  the  saddle  should  be  padded  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  It  cannot  be  remedied  by  putting  a 
crupper  cm  the  saddle.  The  pulling  of  this  contriv- 
ance on  the  horse's  tail,  if  the  saddle  slips  forward, 
is  sure  to  cause  the  animal  pain  and  make  him 
restive.  On  such  a  trip,  unless  the  hair  cincha  is 
used  (and  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  English  girth 
used  in  the  East),  the  saddle  should  be  provided  with 
a  breastplate,  as,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  some 
horses  become  a  good  deal  "  tucked  up  "  before  the 
end  of  such  a  trip. 

Care  of  the  Horse. — It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
saddle  should  fit  well.  On  a  long  trip  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  good,  thick  saddle-blankets.  Then, 
have  made,  and  carry  with  you,  half  a  dozen  saddle- 
cloths of  linen.  One  of  these  should  be  put  on  next 
the  animal's  back,  and  a  fresh  one  used  every 
day.  If  the  saddle  is  taken  off  at  noon,  then  a  fresh 
linen  must  be  put  on  in  the  afternoon.  Enough  should 
be  taken  along  to  insure  having  a  clean  one  each  day, 
and  they  can  be  washed  at  different  stopping-places. 
It  is  best  not  to  remove  the  saddle  when  you  halt  at 
noon,  but  the  girths  should  be  loosened.  A  horse 
will  never  have  a  sore  back,  unless  one  is  an  atro- 
cious rider,  if  the  cowboy  method  of  treatment  is 
followed.  When  the  animal  is  brought  in,  loose  the 
girths  so  that  the  hand  may  be  passed  between  them 
and  the  horse.  Lift  the  saddle  for  an  instant,  but 
do  not  disturb  the  blankets.  Let  the  saddle  fall 
back  into  place,  and  allow  the  horse  to  stand  until 
his  back,  under  the  saddle,  has  completely  dried. 
This  will  take  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Then  take  off  the  saddle  and  b'ankets,  and  ten 
minutes  later  take  off  the  linen  cloth.  Never  put 
cold  water  on  the  back  of  a  horse  when  it  is  warm 
from  the  saddle.  Some  horsemen  do  this,  but  it  is  a 
piece  of  cruel  folly.  If  the  animal's  back  looks 
puffy,  use  hot  fomentations  and  then  dry  thoroughly. 

I  have  made  many  long  trips,  taking  this  sort  of 
care  of  my  horse,  and  have  never  had  a  sore- backed 
mount.  If  you  expect  to  go  through  rough  country, 
do  not  have  your  horse  clipped  about  the  legs;  and 
in  any  case  the  hair  under  the  saddle  should  not  be 
clipped  within  at  least  a  month  before  starting  on  a 
holiday  trip.  The  short,  clipped  hair  stands  up  and 
feels  very  unpleasant  to  the  creature  when  pressed 
by  the  saddle. 

Of  course,  all  this  care  means  trouble,  but  the 
additional  pleasure  of  knowing  that  your  mount  is 
comfortable,  and  up  to  his  work,  amply  repays  it. 
The  horse  who  carries  you  through  long,  pleasant 
summer  days  is  entitled  to  the  best  care  you  can 
give  him,  and  a  lady  loses  nothing  of  her  womanly 
dignity  in  going  herself  to  the  stable  to  see  that  her 
faithful  friend  is  getting  the  care  he  needs. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Swine  Breeding  and  the  Coming  Hog. 


C.  M.  Irwin,  president  of  the  Kansas  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  recently  gave  an  annual  ad- 
dress which  has  some  very  pertinent  and  suggestive 
points. 

The  Habitation  for  the  Hog.— In  speaking  of  swine- 


breeding  by  the  professional  breeders,  and  also  by 
the  general  farmer,  would  say  that,  first  and  fore- 
most, preparations  should  be  made  to  care  for  the 
hogs  before  buying  any;  that  is,  "get  your  cage 
before  you  yet  your  bird."  You  should  have  a  hog- 
house.  It  need  not  be  an  expensive  one,  but  the 
better  you  treat  the  hog  the  more  money  you  will 
receive  from  the  business.  Build  your  hog-house  so 
it  is  of  easy  access  to  your  different  hog  lots.  It  is 
always  best  to  have  the  house  floored,  if  pos- 
sible, and  should  also  have  watering  troughs  and 
properly  constructed  feed  troughs. 

Hogs  should  always  have  clean  quarters  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water  at  all  times,  and  should  have,  in  the 
summer  time,  plenty  of  shade.  The  best  shade  I 
know  of  is  made  by  placing  forked  posts  in  the 
ground,  about  6  feet  above  the  ground,  and  putting 
poles  on  the  forks  and  then  throwing  old  hay  or 
straw  on,  and  this  makes  what  we  call  summer 
resorts. 

You  should  provide  a  good  alfalfa  pasture,  which 
out  in  this  western  country  we  can  raise  so  nicely. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  the  hogs. 

Care  of  the  Male. — The  first  I  will  speak  to  you 
about  is  the  care  of  the  boar  or  boars  that  you  have 
in  your  herd,  and  I  can  only  give  you  my  personal 
opinion  in  the  matter,  which  coincides  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  the  majority  of  the  swine  breeders.  I 
would  say  have  a  good,  roomy,  warm  house  built  for 
your  male,  with  a  yard  connected  with  the  house 
opening  into  a  yard  of  from  one-quarter  to  an  acre 
of  ground.  I  would  see  to  it  that  this  hog  has  special 
care  from  you,  as  he  is  one-half  of  your  herd,  and 
unless  you  give  him  the  best  of  care  you  will  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  best  benefit  from  him  in  your 
herd.  If  you  buy  a  young  boar  to  start  with,  do  not 
get  him  or  breed  him  until  he  is  twelve  months  old. 
I  would  feed  him  plenty  of  milk,  ground  corn  or  chop 
— very  little  of  the  ground  corn,  as  it  is  too  fatten- 
ing. I  would  see  that  he  has  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
if  he  is  a  hog  that  is  gifted  to  lying  around  and  not 
exercising  much,  I  would  endeavor  to  give  him  a 
walk  of  a  quarter  to  a  mile  a  day. 

In  selecting  the  male  hog  to  head  your  herd  I 
would  select  one  with  noted  ancestors,  one  that  is 
vigorous,  with  a  short  head,  broad  between  the  eyes 
and  nicely  tipped,  small  ear,  good  crest,  well-sprung 
rib,  good  hams  and  deep  through  the  heart  girth, 
and  especially  one  that  stands  well  up  on  his  toes 
and  one  that  has  a  good  disposition. 

Brood  Soivs. — As  regards  brood  sows,  I  would  say, 
select  those  that  are  from  prolific  breeders,  and  one 
point  especially  to  be  sure  of  is  that  they  have  well 
arched  backs.  The  other  points  given  you  in  select- 
ing a  male  hog,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be  observed 
also  in  selecting  the  females.  Her  disposition  must 
be  kind  and  gentle.  If  she  is  a  good,  careful  mother, 
having  large,  strong  litters  and  furnishing  them 
plenty  of  nourishment,  she  will  continue  profitable 
until  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Indeed  we  prefer  pigs 
from  an  old  sow  to  those  from  immature  and  young 
ones.  The  sows  should  always  be  taken  to  the  boar's 
pen  to  breed,  as  under  no  circumstances  should  a 
male,  when  wanting  to  breed  him,  be  taken  out  his 
pen,  as  when  you  does  he  then  becomes  uneasy  and 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  him  in  his  pen.  They  should 
be  fed  in  breeding  season  very  little  corn,  mostly 
oats  and  shorts,  but  the  oats  should  be  finely  ground 
and  mixed  with  shorts.  In  compounding  a  ration  it 
must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal  and 
the  object  to  be  obtained.  With  brood  sows,  after 
breeding,  it  is  not  alone  the  prospective  mother  that 
is  to  be  fed,  but  she  must  also  be  furnished  such 
materials  as  can  be  utilized  in  producing  bone  and 
muscle  in  the  young.  Rye  is  not  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  closely  resembles  corn  in  both  flesh 
and  fat  producers.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
almost  double  the  amount  of  bone-producing  materials 
that  rye  or  corn  do,  and  for  that  reason  are  especi- 
ally adapted  as  food  for  brood  sows  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Breeding  Age. — It  is  a  good  general  rule  not  to 
breed  before  the  sow  is  eight  months  old.  Of  course, 
conditions  may  be  such  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  breed  earlier.  The  advantages  of  having  the 
sows  of  your  herd  farrow  as  nearly  the  same  time 
as  possible  are  so  great  that  we  would  risk  breeding 
some  of  them  under  that  age  rather  than  have  them 
farrow  some  weeks  later  than  the  majority  of  the 
herd.  There  is  no  more  desirable  feature  in  a  bunch 
of  pigs,  and  no  more  feature  that  impresses  the 
buyer  more  favorably,  be  he  breeder  or  butcher, 
than  a  fine,  well-kept  and  even  bunch  of  pigs.  If 
the  pigs  are  farrowed  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
sows  turned  into  the  clover  field  away  from  the  pigs, 
the  chances  are  that  the  pigs  will  do  better  and  grow 
more  than  if  weaned  at  different  periods. 

Farrowing. — A  few  days  before  the  sow  is  to  farrow 
she  should  be  removed  to  a  pen  by  herself,  the  pen 
having  a  solid  floor,  with  material  that  will  make  a  ! 
good  bed.  A  rail  should  be  put  around  inside  of  the 
pen  about  10  inches  from  the  floor  and  the  same  dis-  j 
tance  from  the  side  of  the  pen,  which  will  prevent 
the  sow  from  lying  snug  against  the  sides  of  the 
pen,  thereby  preventing  her  crushing  the  little  ones. 
We  must  take  all  the  precautions  in  order  to  save 
the  little  ones,  as  our  chances  for  success  will  then 
be  much  greater.    We  should  remember  and  profit 


by  mistakes,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  those  made  by 
others  as  well.  Mistakes  are  costly.  Better  keep 
a  record  of  all  the  mistakes  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  then  the  thoughtful  farmer  will  keep  clear 
of  them.  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  farmer  who 
is  raising  bacon  pigs  that  he  can  produce  them 
cheaper  by  breeding  his  gilts  at  about  six  months 
old  and  feeding  off  the  sows  after  one  litter.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  plan,  in  the  long  run,  will  give 
as  cheap  pork  as  if  he  carefully  selects  strong, 
mature  sows  and  keeps  the  sows  that  prove  satis- 
factory breeders  and  then  gets  two  litters  a  year 
from  them.  This  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  offers  better 
opportunities  to  improve  the  herd  by  breeding  from 
only  the  best  and  strongest  sows,  while  the  pigs  of 
such  sows  will  be  stronger  and  make  greater  growth 
in  the  same  length  of  time  than  the  pigs  from  young 
sows.  The  most  serious  objection  to  always  breed- 
ing young  sows  is  that  the  pigs  lack  vitality  and  are 
more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  one  inroad  of  dis- 
ease will  cut  off  the  profit  of  years. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed  you  a  nice  litter  of 
pigs  you  should  see  to  it  that  the  sow  receives  milk- 
producing  food  as  much  as  possible  until  the  little 
ones  are  ready  to  wean;  then  we  feed  them  plenty 
of  sweet  milk,  ground  corn,  shorts  and  ground  oats, 
allowing  them  to  run  on  the  pasture  of  alfalfa. 

Prevention  of  Disease. — As  regards  the  best  methods 
to  adopt  to  prevent  disease,  we  should  say  sprinkle 
the  house  once  or  twice  a  week  with  strong  carbon- 
ated water;  keep  plenty  of  slaked  lime  on  hand  and 
use  freely  by  sprinkling  freely  over  the  close  lots  and 
houses.  Do  not  permit  the  hogs  to  have  filthy 
wallows;  if  they  root  them  out  fill  up  and  throw  some 
lime  in  them.  Remove  the  bedding  and  burn  it. 
"  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
We  also  use  a  preventive  powder.  When  hog  cholera 
is  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  every  swine  breeder 
should  insist  that  every  person  who  comes  to  look 
over  his  herd  should  come  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
In  other  words,  he  should  bring  assurance  that  he 
is  not  carrying  the  cholera  from  one  herd  to  another. 
Cholera  germs  are  very  easily  carried  from  one 
place  to  another  on  the  boots  or  clothing. 

The  Best  Breed. — As  regards  what  is  the  best 
breed  of  hogs  for  the  farmer.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  can  not  be  specifically  answered. 
Any  of  the  improved  breeds  are  good  enough  in  the 
right  man's  hands.  As  a  rule,  you  should  select  the 
breed  that  meets  your  fancy  and  then  give  it  the 
best  care  and  try  and  reach  perfection  in  whatever 
breed  you  choose.  Of  course  you  no  doubt  known 
that  my  preference  is  the  Poland-China,  because  I 
think  they  are  the  typical  hog  and  possess  more  of 
the  good  points  sought  after  by  the  buyer,  be  he 
packer  or  breeder. 

Tlie  Coming  Hog. — As  regards  the  coming  hog, 
will  just  briefly  give  my  idea  of  what  we  should  try 
to  make  it.  It  should  have  a  very  short  head,  broad 
between  the  eyes,  small,  thin  and  well-tipped  ear, 
deep  through  the  heart  girth,  because  that  denotes 
vitality,  well-sprung  rib,  nicely  arched  back,  extra 
large  hams,  and  a  hog  of  short  legs  and  standing 
erect  on  his  toes.  Our  packers  tell  us  that  78  per- 
cent of  the  hog  lies  back  of  the  shoulder;  that  the 
head,  ears  and  jowl  are  all  waste;  the  sides  usually 
pay  for  the  hog  and  the  hams  are  the  profit,  and  so 
the  larger  the  ham  the  larger  the  profit. 

THE  DAIRY. 


Los  Angeles  Dairy  Notes. 

A  Los  Angeles  dairyman  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  twin  silos  he  has  built  this  summer.  Each 
is  circular  in  form,  11  feet  in  diameter,  22  feet  high 
and  air  tight.  For  the  base  of  the  silo  he  leveled  the 
ground  and  placed  inch  redwood  boards  on  same  for 
the  floor;  sills,  12  inches  long,  2x6  inches,  double, 
breaking  joints  forming  a  circle,  on  which  the  posts 
are  placed.  The  posts  are  2  by  4  inches  by  22  feet. 
He  boarded  with  first-class,  straight-grain  Oregon 
pine  5-16  inch — on  the  inside  of  the  posts,  of  course — 
then  lined  with  building  paper,  then,  breaking  joints, 
cover  with  same  lumber,  lining  again  with  building 
paper,  breaking  joints  again  with  another  course  of 
lumber,  same  thickness,  making  three  courses  of 
lumber  and  two  of  paper.  Cost  of  material  in  all  for 
both  silos,  $91. 

One  of  the  patrons  of  the  Anchor  cheese  factory, 
owned  and  managed  by  J.  J.  Harshman,  located  in 
Compton,  gives  the  result  of  last  year's  work,  with 
net  receipts  from  seventeen  cows,  not  including  the 
whey.  The  cheese  factory  received  last  year,  begin- 
ning with  January  and  ending  with  the  closing  of  the 
year,  4,386,979  pounds  milk,  containing  161,992.71 
pounds  fat,  and  made  486,  lis  pounds  cheese;  net 
amount  paid  to  patrons,  $39, 482  85;  average  yield 
for  the  year,  9  pounds  cheese  to  100  pounds  milk, 
having  an  average  test  of  '■'<  69%  fat;  net  price  per 
100  pounds  milk,  90  cents.  Mr.  Harshman  says  he 
is  running  for  quality,  regardless  of  quantity.  The 
report  of  the  herd  of  seventeen  cows  was  as  follows: 
Average  price  per  100  pounds  milk,  92  cents;  aver- 
age test,  3.73%;  average  yield  per  cow,  7.713  pounds 
milk  and  288£  pounds  fat  (equivalent  to  nearly  340 
pounds  butter);  income,  $71.63, 
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In  Farthest  Alaska. 

Herewith  are  presented  some  Alaska  views  taken 
specially  for  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press;  one 
being  of  Forty  Mile  Camp,  looking  from  Ft.  Cudahy 
across  Forty  Mile  creek;  another  showing  the  labori- 
ous method  of  whipsawing  lumber  to  build  boats.  The 
four  men  have  a  hard  time  of  it  getting  out  a  little 
sawed  stuff,  and  one  can  readily  understand  why 
$200  is  charged  for  1  M  feet.  The  timber  is  from 
five  to  seven  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and, 
when  laboriously  got  out,  has  to  be  carried  that  dis- 
tance. Probably  were  they  back  in  civilization  they 
would  find  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  have  a  boat  built 
according  to  their  own  designs  here,  and  taken  up 
there  all  ready  for  use.  The  picture  of  the  Alaskan 
party  and  dog  team  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  experi- 
enced Alaskans  are  accoutered.  The  photo  is  of 
Capt.  Mac  Lyon  and  party,  who  have  made  several 
trips  through  that  region.  In  this  regard  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  Prof.  S.  C.  Linderman,  after 
whom  Linderman  lake  was  named,  tells  how  he 
dressed  when  there.  He  says:  "  I  wore  silk  under- 
derwear  and  red  flannels,  which  I  steeped  in  lard 
oil.  Outside  my  woolen  clothing  I  wore  Hamburger 
overalls  of  corduroy.  I  never  sufered  from  the 
cold  in  that  dress."  The  interior  of  the  miner's 
tent,  with  a  primitive  map  on  its  walls  and  ceiling, 
as  portrayed  shows  that  in  his  case  the  naming 
of  lakes  and  rivers  is  a  matter  of  private  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  country  is  not 
so  "new"  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Since 
1875  California  miners  have  been  bringing  out  gold 
from  almost  as  far  northwest  as  the  discoverers  of 


and  Birch  creeks  and  the  Klondike  river  with  its 
tributaries.  Very  little  prospecting  has  been  done 
in  the  lower  division,  although  gold  has  been  found 
in  paying  quantities  along  the  Koyoukuk  and  Tana- 


FORTY    MILE   CAMP,    LOOKING    FROM    FORT  CUDAHY 


!  nah  rivers  and  a  few  of  the  bars  profitably  worked. 
According  to  the  Alaska  Mining  Record  G.  Car- 
mach  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  discovery  of  the 
now  famous  Klondike  placers.     Last  August  this 


Klondike  from  the  south  a  short  distance  from  the 
confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Yukon.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  continue  logging  operations  for 
a  time  to  get  provisions,  but  in  the  last  days  of 
August  returned  to  his  claim  with 
a  few  weeks'  supplies,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  her  brother  and  an- 
other, all  Indians.  As  he  was  very 
short  of  appliances  he  could  only 
put  together  a  very  defective  appa- 
ratus with  which  to  wash  the  gravel, 
and  the  dirt  itself  he  had  to  carry 
in  a  box  on  his  back  a  distance  of 
from  30  to  100  feet  to  his  primitive 
sluices.  With  all  these  disadvantages 
the  three  men,  working  very  irregu- 
larly, succeeded  in  recovering  $1200 
-  in  eight  days,  and  Carmach  asserts 
^^^B  with  reason  that  with  proper  facili- 
H^H  ties  a  greater  sum  could  have  been 
^^^H   taken   out   in  a   fourth  of  the  time. 

for  much  was  lost  in  the  tailings  from 
his  defective  apparatus.  Flc  report 
ed  his  find  to  the  people  at  Forty 
Mile,  but  the  news  was  received  with 
incredulity,  for  the  Klondike  had  been 
prospected  several  times  before  with- 
11  out   encouraging  results.    His  dust, 

however,  was  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence and  the  rush  to  the  new  fields 
began;  returning  Yukoners  brought 
■  the  news  to  Juneau  and  men  began  preparations  for 
I  a  start  in  the  spring  for  the  new  fields;  mail  car- 
I  riers  and  parties  coming  out  during  the  winter 
I  brought  confirmatory  reports   and  a  few  hurried 


ALASKAN    WARTY    AND    DOC  TEAM. 


WHIPSAWING    LUMBER    TO    BUILD  BOATS. 


the  bonanzas.    In  '93  the  Alaska  gold  yield 

aggregated  $1,035,823. 

The  Yukon  section  may  be  divided  into  three  di- 
visions: the  Upper  Yukon  division,  lying  entirely  in 
the  British  Territory  and  embracing  the  White, 
Stewart,  Pelly,  Salmon,  Lewis  and  Hootalinqua 
rivers,  which  branches  form  the  headwaters  of  the 
main  Yukon:  the  middle  division  embraces  Fort  Re- 
liance and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tananah;  the 
ower  division  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tananah  to 
Norton  sound  and  Bering  sea.  It  is  in  the  middle 
division  that  the  principal  discoveries  have  been 
made,  or  on  Forty  Mile,  Sixty  Mile,  Miller,  Glacier 


individual,  who  since  1887  had  been  a  prospector  in 
the  section  above  Forty  Mile,  secured  a  contract 
to  supply  logs  for  the  sawmill  there  and  was  look- 
ing for  suitable  timber  along  the  Klondike.  Vague 
reports  had  been  previously  put  in  circulation  by 
the  Indians  of  that  region  as  to  the  existence  of 
coarse  gold  along  the  several  tributaries  of  that 
stream,  but  these  rumors  were  regarded  as  value- 
less. Carmach,  however,  true  to  his  mining  in- 
stincts though  driven  by  ill  fortune  to  other  tempo- 
rary pursuits,  prospected  at  odd  moments  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  found  $1.«0  to  the  pan 
on  the  high  rim  of  Bonanza  creek,  which  enters  the 


away;  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  last 
month  that  the  richness  of  the  placers  was  realized, 
and  when  their  real  value  was  confirmed  the  mad 
rush  set  in  and  has  continued  until  it  already  has  as- 
sumed immense  proportions. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  has  given  all  the 
facts  and  discussed  the  chances  and  possibilities, 
and  advised  that  those  who  are  determined  to  go 
should  at  least  wait  till  next  spring.  Thousands 
are  still  rushing  in,  many  of  them  poorly  provided. 
Some  are  already  returning,  and  when  they  read  of 
the  horrors  experienced  the  coming  winter  will  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  being  out  of  it. 
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Coal  the  Result  of  Flotation  and 
Deposition  in  Lakes. 


The  recent  imporfant  modifications 
in  our  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which 
coal  was  produced  are  summarized  by 
Dr.  Philippe  Glangdeau  in  La  Nature. 
It  was  not  long,  says  the  doctor,  since 
we  bad  no  exact  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  coal  was  formed.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  it  was  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "central  tire";  we  were 
far  from  suspecting  that  it  had  an 
organic  origin.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
discoveries  of  French  scientists  that 
we  have  been  able  to  solve  this  problem, 
which  is  so  important  both  from  the 
scientific  and  practical  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  observation  showed 
that  coal  is  made  up  of  vegetable  re- 
mains, more  or  less  altered,  mingled 
with  a  brown  substance,  coming  also 
from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter.  This  proof  led  certain  scien- 
tists to  believe  that  coal  had  come 
from  the  burial  of  forests  in  the  place 
where  they  had  grown.  A  luxuriant 
vegetation  must  have  covered  the  soil, 
and  on  the  remains  of  the  vegetable 
species  that  fell  and  decayed  sprang  up 
new  plants.  This  assemblage  formed 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  veget- 
able matter.  According  to  theories 
then  in  favor,  a  cataclysm  soon  took 
place;  the  forest  was  covered  by  waves 
charged  with  sands  and  clays,  under 
which  the  vegetable  mass  disappeared. 
Quiet  was  restored,  another  forest 
grew  on  the  remains  of  the  first,  and  a 
new  cataclysm  covered  this  also  with 
new  sands  and  clays.  Thus  was  ex- 
plained the  alternation  of  coal- bearing 
strata  with  rock  and  slate  that  was 
observed  in  coal  regions. 

This  theory,  which  was  current  for 
some  time,  could  not  be  sustained  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  facts.  In  fact, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  layers  of  coal 
were  very  regular,  and  that  trunks 
of  trees  had  often  been  found  with 
their  roots  in  the  air;  finally,  it  was  im- 
possible to  admit  that  vegetation  could 
be  preserved  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  the  air  in  order  to 
be  altered  into  a  combustible  mineral. 

After  having  made  a  large  number 
of  observations  of  this  kind,  M.  Fayol, 
a  French  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
coal  mines  at  Commentry,  was  led  to 
propose  a  new  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  coal — a  theory  based  on  facts 
and  experiments,  a  rational  theory, 
which  has  now  gained  the  adherence  of 
all  scientific  men.  The  mines  of  Com- 
mentry are  in  a  part  worked  in  the 
open  air,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  observe 
the  relations  of  the  different  strata 
that  make  up  the  region.  M.  Fayol 
noticed  at  first  that  the  pebbles  con- 
stituting the  pudding  stones  were 
formed  of  rocks  whose  place  of  origin 
was  sometimes  quite  distant.  As  to 
the  coal,  it  was  the  result  of  vegetable 
debris  laid  down  in  horizontal  layers; 
one  above  the  other.  He  concluded 
from  these  data  that  a  liquid  must  have 
been  necessary  to  transport  and  ar- 
range in  this  way  these  different 
elements.  Coal,  then,  was  not  formed 
in  the  places  where  it  grew;  it  is  a 
product  of  transportation. 

The  climate  of  the  coal  epoch  being 
very  moist,  abundant  floods  carried 
away  trees  and  whole  forests  and  swept 
them  into  lake  basins.  The  trees  thus 
formed  great  rafts  of  logs,  like  those 
on  certain  American  rivers.  *  *  * 
The  heaviest  materials,  gravel,  sand, 
clays  were  deposited  in  the  order  of 
their  density.  The  lighter  vegetable 
matter  floated  longer  and  was  deposited 
last.  Thus  is  explained  why  the  layers 
of  the  earth  and  coal  are  not  parallel, 
and  why  all  these  layers,  as  has  been 
observed  in  deltas,  are  inclined  in  the 
same  direction  and  at  different  angles. 

M.  Fayol  tested  his  hypothesis  by  ex- 
periments on  rapid  sedimentation.  He 
produced,  artificially,  with  the  aid  of 
small  torrents,  all  the  circumstances 
observed  in  the  coal  basins  of  the 
central  plateau.  The  facts  observed 
to-day  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
make  M.  Fayol's  hypothesis  even  more 
probable. 

But  the  results  reached  do  not  stop 
here,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 


While  the  old  theory  required  thou- 
sands of  centuries  for  the  formation 
of  a  coal  basin,  the  theory  of  flotation 
enables  us  to  understand  that  a  rela- 
tively short  period  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  form  the  depressions  in 
which  the  coal  was  deposited.  The 
discovery  of  boulders  of  coal,  fouud  in 
several  basins,  even  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that  the  coal  was  formed  before 
its  transportation  by  the  water.  So 
coal  was  the  result  of  flotation  of 
vegetable  matter  and  its  deposition  in 
lakes. 

M.  Glangeaud  notes  that  not  all  coals 
were  formed  from  trees  and  large 
plants.  Some  were  the  product  of  very 
small,  almost  microscopic,  algae  that 
covered  the  surface  of  still  water. 
Such  were  the  coalbeds  called  "bog- 
heads." 

To  sum  up,  attentive  and  careful 
examination  of  the  constitution  of  coal 
enables  us  to  understand  the  different 
ways  in  which  it  could  have  been 
formed,  concludes  the  writer.  Science 
has  probably  not  said  its  last  word, 
and  perhaps  new  discoveries  are  at 
hand  that  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  most  im- 
portant combustible  mineral,  without 
which  the  activities  of  the  nations 
would  be  quickly  brought  to  a  stand- 
still.   

The   Washington   Gun  Foundry. 


The  Washington  gun  foundry  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  national  capital. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  there  all  of  the  high- 
powdered  guns  and  their  mounts  for  the 
equipment  of  our  modern  ships  of  war 
are  manufactured,  it  is  a  place  of 
special  interest  to  visitors.  Originally 
established  as  a  navy  yard  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  warships,  it 
was  long  since  abandoned  as  such,  and 
is  now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  ordnance 
materials.  The  entire  gun  plant  and 
appurtenances  have  cost  $2,000,000, 
and  comprise  machinery  for  turning, 
boring,  rifling,  jacketing  and  finishing 
the  immense  rifles  required  for  modern 
battleships,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
rapid-fire  guns  which  form  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  secondary  batteries 
of  the  cruiser  gunboats,  and,  in  fact, 
all  vessels  of  war.  The  largest  lathe 
in  the  shop,  commonly  called  the  "  six- 
teen lathe,"  was  built  for  turning  out  a 
gun  16  inches  in  diameter  of  barrel,  48 
feet  7  inches  long  and  weighing  110 
tons.  The  size  has  been  found  too  large 
for  practical  use,  however,  and  the 
largest  guns  made  for  the  navy  are  but 
13-inch  caliber.  The  lathe  which  is  to 
be  used  for  boring  the  interior  of  this 
gun  is  about  115  feet  long  and  cost 
nearly  $100,000;  small  lathes  are  used 
in  the  case  of  smaller  guns.  Traveling 
over  these  lathes,  40  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  an  immense  crane,  capable 
of  raising  and  carrying  from  one  lathe 
to  another  a  dead  weight  of  125  tons. 
In  the  center  of  the  building  is  the 
shrinking  pit,  in  which  are  located 
furnaces  for  heating  the  jackets  and 
hooks  for  use  in  shrinking  the  gun 
tubes.  These  furnaces  are  heated  to 
between  600  and  700  degrees;  the  heat- 
ing power  is  naphtha  oil  with  an  air 
blast.  A  separate  building  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  gun  mounts  and 
carriages.   

Clarence — Ah,  doctah,  me  mind  is 
eh — blank,  don't  you  know.  Ah!  what 
shall  I  eh — do.  Doctor — Fill  it  out. 
Five  dollars,  please. — Texas  Siftings. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  I  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Cnre 
The  8afent,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  IToraes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  ■   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  por  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chorees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  .  Bend  for  descriptive  circular*. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS.  |  AnAcreofCorn 


De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60e  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TKKESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Miuor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circuiar. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Porgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  10<l  FOR  S6. 

Stock  from  tl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGU  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  TlHman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Pat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating:, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembtr 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 

5hort=Horn  Bulls 

ZFOIR  SALE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  Bingly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
I  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison- of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coo  oa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 
POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

IA/ATERPROOF 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y' 
PUMPS,  AIR   LIFTS,  is 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.JKul 
KUHORA  IlL.-CHrCAGO.-  PALLAS. TEX.'fe?-  •*( 


TRADE 


Cold  Water  F»aint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted  I 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi'  e  t  he  surface  to  the  pouud.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  BURD,  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  street.  Koom  11,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C  RARIQ.  Genera!  Agent, 


310  Townsencl  Street, 


San  Franrlsro. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

M'lie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.  W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIS  flirhiyan  St.,  CIIIMCf).  11,1,. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «-NO  PAY  UNTIL, 
CURED.-®*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jilt  fipl^ 


By  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  03.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Han  Franrlxoo,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

\  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes - 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  pricos.  Send  for  our  new 
oatalogue. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  Joy  and  Sorrow. 

What  joy,  when  toiling  man  achieves  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life, 

It  is  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  sweetheart  or  of 
wife ; 

While  men  applaud  his  valor  or  the  product  of 
his  pen, 

How  proud  he  is  to  hear  her  words  of  admira- 
tion then ! 

But  when  the  skies  are  clouded  and  when 

failure  waves  him  back; 
When  rocks  rise  in  his  pathway  and  the  future 

stretches  back, 
Ah,  then  to  be  a  boy  again,  with  mother  to 

weep  and  bless — 
Ah,  then  to  hear  her  words  of  cheer  and  feel 

her  fond  caress ! 

— S.  F.  Riser  in  Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Banner  Betsey  flade. 


|The  first  American  flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  Betsey 
Ross,  a  Quaker  lady.] 

We  have  nick-named  it  "Old  Glory" 

As  it  floats  upon  the  breeze, 
Rich  in  legend,  song  and  story 

On  the  land  and  on  the  seas. 
Far  above  the  shining  river, 

Over  mountain  gorge  and  glade, 
With  a  fame  that  lives  forever 

Floats  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

Once  it  went  with  her,  its  maker, 

To  the  glory  of  the  wars ; 
Once  the  modest  little  Quaker 

Deftly  studded  it  with  stars, 
And  her  fingers,  swiftly  flying, 

Through  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
Welded  colors,  bright,  undying, 

In  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

When  at  last  her  needle  rested 

And  her  cherished  task  was  done, 
Went  the  banner,  love  invested, 

To  the  camp  of  Washington. 
And  the  glorious  Continentals, 

In  the  morning  light  arrayed, 
Stood,  in  ragged  regimentals, 

'Neath  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

How  they  cherished  it  and  its  maker, 

They  the  gallant  sons  of  Mars  ! 
How  they  blessed  the  little  Quaker 

And  the  flag  of  stripes  and  stars! 
'Neath  its  folds,  no  foeman  scorning, 

Glinted  bayonet  and  blade. 
And  the  breezes  of  the  morning 

Kissed  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

Years  have  passed,  but  still  in  glory, 
-    With  pride  we  love  to  see, 
Laureled  with  a  Nation's  story, 

Waves  the  emblem  of  the  free. 
From  the  rugged  pines  of  Northland 

To  the  deep'ning  everglade, 
In  the  sunny  heart  of  Southland 

Floats  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

A  protector  all  have  found  it, 

And  beneath  it  stands  no  slave ; 
Freemen  brave  have  died  around  it, 

On  the  land  and  on  the  wave, 
In  the  foremost  front  of  battle. 

Borne  by  heroes  not  afraid, 
'Mid  the  cannon's  loud  death  rattle 

Soared  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

Now  she  sleeps,  whose  lingers  flying. 

With  a  heart  to  Freedom  true, 
Mingled  colors  bright,  undying — 

Fashioned  stars  on  field  of  blue. 
It  will  lack  for  no  defenders 

When  the  foreign  foes  invade, 
For  our  Nation  rose  to  splendor 

'Neath  the  banner  Betsey  made. 

— T.  C.  Harbaugh. 


Barbara's  Triumph. 


Salome,  My  Dear:  I  got  home  last 
night  on  the  stroke  of  eight. 

Aunt  Deb — bless  her  poor  old  heart — 
was  listening  for  me,  with  her  dear 
nightcap  off  one  ear  on  purpose.  She's 
in  the  cruel  throes  of  her  old  rheuma- 
tism again,  only  this  time  it's  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  I  coaxed  her  off  to  sleep  after 
a  while,  and  then  ran  over  to  the  doc- 
tor's a  minute.  Salome,  he  says  she'll 
never  be  her  old  brisk  self  again,  but 
always  an  invalid.  Ob,  supposing  she 
was  your  Aunt  Deb,  my  dear,  and  had 
mothered  and  taken  care  of  you  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  Supposing  her  dear, 
thin,  homely,  beautiful  face  was  the 
only  face  in  the  Lord's  world  that  you'd 
ever  seen  smile  down  at  you,  mother- 
fashion.  Supposing  she's  sacrificed  and 
gone  without  and  pinched  for  you,  to 
keep  you  at  school.  Supposing — sup- 
posing— till  your  heart  ached  nearly 
out  of  you — then  you'd  know  what  I'm 
thinking  about,  up  here  on  my  big 
stump,  and  why  I  can't  swing  my  feet 
another  minute. 

It  was  so  dark  last  night  I  couldn't 
see  "  Miss  Deborah  Witherspoon  "  up 
over  the  door,  or  the  crocheting  flosses 
and  the  old,  old-fashioned  shaving  mugs 
in  the  "show  "  window.   But  I  came  in 


here  this  morning  and  shook  hands  with 
them  all— everything,  even  to  the  green 
paper  lamp  shades,  with  the  impossible 
bride  still  marrying  the  impossible, 
grouty  bridegroom,  all  by  their  lone 
selves,  with  never  so  much  as  a  parson 

by. 

Salome  Winchester,  those  lamp 
shades  and  those  gilty  (that  didn't  start 
out  for  a  pun)  shaving  mugs  used  to  be 
my  prides  and  admirations.  And  all 
the  rest  of  this  dear,  by-gone,  useless 
stock  in  trade — how  I  used  to  bask  in 
the  splendor  of  it  !  I  reveled  in  it — it 
was  wealth  and  magnificence  to  me 
personified. 

You  needn't  smile  with  the  corners 
of  your  eyes.  If  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  you  needn't  smile  at  all,  but  cry. 
That's  what  I'm  doing,  and  company's 
pleasant. 

How  different  things  come  to  seem 
when  you  grow  old  !  You'll  get  there 
yourself,  my  dear,  some  day. 

I  stand  right  here,  now,  this  minute, 
in  dear  Miss  Deborah  Witherspoon's 
shop,  and  the  scales  have  fallen  from 
my  eyes,  insomuch  that  I  see  a  poor, 
forlorn,  hopelessly  out-of-date  array  of 
antiquities  in  the  place  of  my  blessed 
old  friends  that  I  never  dared  be  on 
familiar  terms  with — that  I  only  dared 
sit  with  my  chin  in  my  palms  and  ad- 
mire at  respectful  distance.  And  the 
odd  part  of  it  all  is,  Salome,  my  dear, 
they're  the  identical  needles  and  pins 
and  lop-eared  mugs  and  grandmotherly 
calicoes  of  my  worshipful  childhood. 
T  miss  a  spool  or  two  of  thread — that's 
all.  They  gaze  down  at  me  reproach- 
fully, and  for  the  life  o'  me  I  can't  look 
one  of  'em  in  the  face— except  the  lamp 
shade  bridegroom,  and  I  wink  back  at 
him. 

"  It's  all  a  grand  sell  Barbara  Wither- 
spoon," he  says.  Land  of  the  midnight 
sun,  if  it  only  was  !  That's  it — that's 
the  stump. 

For — haven't  T  told  you  yet  ? — I've 
come  into  my  inheritance.  I'm  in  it, 
now.  I  could  whirl  round  on  my  toes 
and  swing  a  cat — a  long,  drawn-out 
cat — and  touch  it  on  every  side  of  me. 

What's  to  do  with  it  ?  Am  I  to  settle 
down  here  among  it  and  sell  my  tri- 
weekly spools  of  Number  40  or  50,  or 
semi-monthly  Number  100's  as  Aunt 
Deb — all  honor  to  her  patient  soul ! — 
did  before  me  ?  What's  that  you  say  ! 
—  might  do  worse  ?  Bless  you,  I  might 
burgle  for  my  daily  bread  and  Aunt 
Deb's  gruel. 

Say  what  you  please,  though,  my 
dear,  ideal  as  such  a  gentle,  refining 
existence  might  be,  bread  and  butter 
and  Indian  meal  cost  so  much  more 
than  spools  of  thread.  Best  1  could  do, 
I  couldn't  make  one  spool  cover  a  loaf 
o'  bread  ! 

The  bank  money  is  almost  all  gone. 
I  found  that  out  on  one  of  my  trips  to 
Aunt  Deb.  You've  got  it  all  in  that 
school  of  yours.  Aunt  Deb  sent  it  to 
me  all  those  months,  and  I — took  it. 
How  did  I  know  what  1  was  doing? 

But  my  inheritance — it  was  just  at 
sunrise  when  T  came  into  it.  The  sun 
reached  in  through  the  curtains  and 
smoothed  Aunt  Deb's  face  when  she 
said  it. 

"  It's  all  yours  now,  Barby  " — and 
her  face  was  so  proud,  Salome  Win- 
chester !  "  All  yours  now,  child.  It's 
in  good  order,  too,  all  but  the  upper 
shelf — it  hurt  me  to  reach  that.  I  guess 
you'd  better  see  to  it  soon.  And  there's 
a  row  of  mugs  on  the  left-hand  lower 
that  I  meant  to  wash;  they're  fly- 
specked  some.'' 

The  sun  and  1  kissed  her  and  went 
off.  I  don't  know  how  the  sun  felt, 
but  I  couldn't  stand  there  and  see  her 
dear,  satisfied,  old  face  and  think  my 
unsatisfied  thoughts.  For  I'm  planning 
a  revolution.  Don't  know  any  when 
or  how  or  what  of  it  yet,  but  I'm  on  its 
track.  And,  meantime,  till  I  overtake 
it,  imagine  me,  my  dear,  selling  my 
thread  every  other  day  to  my  custom- 
ers, and,  odd  days,  getting  Aunt  Deb 
into  better  trim.  I'm  head  nurse,  and 
just  too  "  professional  "  for  anything  ! 

Aunt  Deb's  bell  is  ringing,  and  I'm 
off.  When  you  find  a  spare  minute, 
put  me  in  it;  do.  And  when  you  pass 
the  delicatessen  shop  of  an  afternoon, 
do  for  pity's  sake  run  in  and  smell  of 
the  souerkraut  for  me  !  Don't  I  want 
a  shaving  of  red,  red  ham,  an  olive  and 


a  pinch  o'  cheese  to  set  it  off— don't  I 
just  ! 

There  run  away,  do,  before  I  say 
another  word. 

Yours,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Barbara. 

P.  S. — Use  Number  40  thread,  two- 
ply  and  warranted  not  to  shrink,  swell 
or  fade ! 

"  Coming,  Aunt  Deb — coming,  com- 
ing here  !  Water  ?  You  shall  have  all 
the  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  drink,  you 
dear  heart !  " 

Barbara  Witherspoon  hurried  away 
on  fleet  little  feet  for  the  water,  reap- 
pearing again  in  a  trice. 

"  It  was  so  far  to  the  coast,  Aunt 
Deb,  that  I  thought  maybe  well  water'd 
do  !  "  cried  her  sweet,  cheery  voice. 
How  good  it  sounded  to  suffering  Aunt 
Deb — her  Bardy,  her  own  little  girl  ! 
She  put  up  her  thin,  pain-knotted  hand 
and  smoothed  the  fluff  of  hair  on  the 
girl's  forehead. 

"  Has — has  there  been  anybody  in, 
dear  ?  "  she  asked,  wistfully. 

"Customers?  Well,  not  so  very 
many,  Aunty.  I  could  wait  on  them 
all  easily.  But  you  couldn't  expect  a 
rush  in  the  morning,  you  know — the 
idea  !  Afternoon's  the  season  for  shop- 
ping." 

It  don't  make  much  difference, 
Bardy — not  much,  I  guess.  Day  before 
yesterday  Mrs.  Tripp  was  in  for  twist 
and  she  came  in  the  morning,  and  the 
day  before  that  the  little  Moriarity  boy 
was  in  after  a  jelly  glass,  and  that  was 
morning,  too.  Nobody  was  in  at  all 
both  afternoons." 

The  gentle  voice  had  a  plaintive  ring 
that  went  straight  to  Barbara's  heart. 

Dear  old  Aunt  Deb  !  How  patient 
and  hopeful  and  brave  she  had  been  for 
so  long !  Waiting  there  in  the  still 
little  shop  that  had  the  savor  of  old- 
fashioned  days  in  it  like  the  smell  of 
lavender  in  folded-away  clothes — wait- 
ing, bless  her,  for  customers  that  never 
came,  and  never,  never  would  ! 

A  faint,  sweet  clink  sent  the  blood 
into  Aunt  Deb's  cheeks. 

"  Go  quick,  Bardy — there's  the  bell  I" 
she  cried,  excitedly.  "Hurry,  or 
they'll  go  away  dear;  run  a  little,  as 
far's  the  inside  door." 

But  it  was  only  the  butterman,  with 
Aunt  Deb's  weekly  quarter-pound 
print.  He  had  laid  the  tiny  package 
on  the  counter  and  was  absently  re- 
garding the  row  of  mugs  waiting  to  be 
washed  when  Barbara  got  there. 

"  Oh  is  it  you,  Mr.  Stebbins?"  she 
said,  a  little  disappointed;  "I — I  didn't 
know  but  it  might  be  a — that  is,  1 
thought "  

"  I  was  a  trader,  hey  ?  Well,  so  I  be. 
My  wife  wants — now,  what  was  that 
she  told  me  to  remember,  sure  ?  Tape  ? 
— sewin'  silk  ?  " — 

Amasa  Stebbins  twisted  the  bit  of 
white  thread  round  and  round  bis  big 
finger,  knowing  very  well  what  it  was 
tied  there  for,  but  trying  to  think  of 
something  within  the  scope  of  Miss 
Deborah  Witherspoon's  shop  that  it 
might  have  stood  for.  His  shrewd 
gray  eyes  twinkled  kindly  at  Barbara. 

"Thread,"  suggested  Barbara, 
faintly,  a  little  smile  curling  her  lips; 
"  No.  40,  warranted  not  to  shr  " — 

"  You've  got  it  !  Thread's  the  ticket  ! 
Just  give  me  a  half  a  dozen  spools,  will 
you  ? 

"Half  a  dozen  spools!"  exclaimed 
Barbara,  aghast.  "Why,  this  isn't  a 
wholesale  store,  Mr.  Stebbins  !  I  don't 
believe  there  are  a  half  a  dozen  alike — 
one  number,  you  know." 

"Who  said  anything  about  one 
number  ?  Anything'll  do,  from  one  up 
to  five  hundred.  Mis'  Stebbins  is  a 
dretful  unpartic'lar  woman." 

Barbara's  clear,  undaunted  laugh 
bubbled  out. 

"Mr.  Stebbins,"  she  said,  impres- 
sively, "  you  would  have  scared  Aunt 
Deb  into  a  fit.  Nobody  ever  asked  for 
half  a  dozen  of  anything  at  these  head- 
quarters before — never  !  It  fairly  took 
my  breath  away.  But  you  can't  have 
em — no,  for  I  see  in  your  eyes  that  you 
don't  want  'em,  except  to  help  out  my 
courage,  and  I'm  much  obliged  for 
that,  honestly." 

She  went  out  from  behind  the  coun- 
ter, with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  farmer's  rough  sleeve. 

"Tell  me  what  to  do  with — every- 
thing, Mr.  Stebbins,"  she  said,  with  a 


comprehensive  sweep  of  her  hand  that 
took  in  all  the  little  details  around  her. 
"  What  can  I  do  with  'em  ?  " 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  sell  'em  ?" 

"That's  what  I  must  do,  but  not  in 
miserably  little  doles,  one  at  a  time, 
every  other  day.  It  would  take  me  till 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  then  I  would 
not  be  half  sold  out.  I  must  do  it 
quickly — somehow." 

She  read  the  surprise  in  his  face  and 
hurried  on,  her  voice  determined  and 
brave. 

"No  use,  I  must  get  into  something 
that'll  pay.  It's  bread  and  "  she  touched 
the  little  quarter-pound  print — "  that, 
Mr.  Stebbins.  Aunt  Deb  is  too  sick  to 
work  again,  ever,  and  if  she  wasn't,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  use  working  here." 

"  No — no,  I  kinder  guess  it  wouldn't," 
Amasa  Stebbins  agreed,  "I  kinder 
guess  it  wouldn't." 

"  So  I'm  going  to  do  something  that 
will  pay,"  went  on  Barbara,  throwing 
up  her  bright  head  energetically,  "  but 
first  I  must  have  some  money  to  do  it 
with.  Mr.  Stebbins,  is  there  any  money 
in  this  room  ?  " 

Mr.  Stebbins' slow  gaze  traveled  from 
shelf  to  shelf  and  rested  at  last  on  the 
quaint  array  in  the  little  showcase.  In 
sudden  inspiration,  he  slapped  his 
thigh. 

Auction  !  "  he  cried,  "  That'll  sell 
you  out  clean  as  a  whistle.  As  long  as 
there's  human  natur'  in  the  world, 
folks'll  go  to  auctions  and  buy.  I  guess 
I  know  human  natur'." 

Barbara  clasped  her  hands  in  quick 
appreciation. 

"Go  on,  please,"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"Tell  me  some  more.  I'll  have  an 
auction  if — you're  sure  ?  " 

"Sure?  Land  alive,  Adem  an'  Eve 
would  a-gone  to  an  auction  in  a  hurry, 
if  they'd  had  a  chance,  an',  ever  since, 
every  mother  son  an'  daughter  of 
theirs  has  hankered  after  auctions  !  It's 
in  the  blood,  like  the  first  feelen'  of 
spring.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
You  hang  out  a  red  flag,  an'  they'll 
come  flockin'  like  bees  to  a  patch  o' 
clover.    I'll  flock  myself  !  " 

He  laughed  a  wholesome,  big  laugh, 
and  Barbara  joined  unconsciously. 

"  Auctions  is  as  full  o'  human  natur' 
as  a  nut  o'  meat.  An'  the  things 
human  natur'll  buy  to  an  auction  ! 
Land  alive,  there  ain't  any  end  !  There's 
a  man  down  our  way  who's  a  reg'lar 
auction  crank— he  scents  'em,  miles 
around.  Last  one  he  went  to  he 
bought  up  a  keg  o'  rusty  nailheads — not 
a  use-able  one  amongst  the  lot — an' 
went  home  with  'em  as  satisfied  as  a 
baby  with  a  new  rattle  !  I  know  that 
man  well,  an'  there's  a  plenty  more  of 
him  livin',  too.  You  hang  out  your  red 
flag,  my  dear,  an'  I'll  fetch  him  along — 
yes,  an'  all  his  relations — to  your  auc- 
tion. Whoa  !  I  guess  the  mare's  get- 
tin'  kinder  tired.  Whoa!  Whoa,  there, 
Dolly  !" 

Amasa  Stebbins  hurried  out. 

Barbara  Witherspoon  sank  down  in 
Aunt  Deb's  rocker  and  thought  it  all 
over.  Her  face  was  in  a  flush  of  rosy 
excitement,  and  how  her  eyes  were 
shining  ! 

"  I'll  do  it,  I  will  !  "  She  was  think- 
ing. "  Mr.  Stebbins  must  know,  and 
I've  got  to  have  some  money  before  I 
can — what  ?  Barbara,  my  dear,  can 
what  ?  Aye,  there's  the  rub — a-dub, 
dub."  She  drummed  impatiently  with 
her  fingers  on  the  rocker's  arms. 

"I  wish  I'd  asked  Mr.  Stebbins  that 
— dear  me,  there's  Salome's  letter,  and 
it's  almost  mail  time  !  I  wonder  if  I 
could  waylay  the  Moriarty  boy  to  post 
it  for  me." 

She  took  up  the  letter  and  read  it 
through  half  absently.  Toward  its 
close  she  brought  her  lips  together  with 
a  longing  little  smack. 

"  It  makes  my  mouth  water  just  to 
remember  that  delicatessen  shop,"  she 
murmured.  "  Think  of  the  thin,  thin, 
pink,  pink  slices  of  ham  and  the  honey 
like  gold,  and  the  cheeses,  aDd  the 
pickles.  Shall  I  ever  see  a  delicatessen 
shop  again  !  Oh  !— Oh  !  " 

Barbara  sat  up  a  good  deal  straighter. 
The  new  idea  danced  on  her  face  with 
delight. 

"  Land  of  the  midnight  sun,"  she 
slowly  breathed,  "  why  not  ?  Barbara 
Witherspoon,  why  don't  you  have  a 
dear  little  delicatessen  shop  of  your  own 
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right  here  in  Miss  Deborah  Wither- 
spoon's  store  ?  Sell  out  the  spools  and 
mugs  to  Mr.  Stebbins'  auction  crank 
and  put  in  the  boiled  ham  and  the 
tongue,  the  dainty  cheeses  and  pickles, 
the  honey  and  fresh  eggs  and  yellow 
butter — yes,  and  the  melt-in-your-mouth 
'ris'  biscuits  they  taught  you  how  to 
make  at  the  boarding  school,  my  dear. 
Why  don't  you  do  it  ?  Delicatessen 
shops  don't  grow  on  every  bush — I 
don't  believe  they  ever  heard  of  one  in 
this  dozy  little  town." 

The  idea  grew  and  grew,  like  Mr. 
Finney's  famous  turnip,  until  it  pos- 
sessed Barbara's  attention  entirely. 

To  be  sure  !  Why  not  ?  Washing- 
boro'  was  a  well-to-do  little  city  enough 
— bless  you,  yes  !  Think  of  the  well- 
fed,  portly  merchants  who  passed  this 
small,  up  town  shop  every  night  on 
their  way  home  to  tea.  Why,  then, 
shouldn't  they  step  inside  and  buy  a 
few  slices  of  Barbara  Witherspoon's 
beautiful  pink  ham  or  tempting  boiled 
tongue — just  enough  for  tea,  and  no 
bother  at  all  to  their  wives — and  a 
dozen  of  Barbara  Witherspoon's  melt 
in.  etc.,  biscuits,  with  a  bit  of  cheese 
or  a  box  of  honey  to  set  them  off  ?  Or 
a  square  print  of  Mr.  Amasa  Stebbins' 
golden  butter,  that  tasted  of  clover  and 
sunshine — or — or  olives,  you  know  ? 
There  was  no  end  of  "  delicat  "  things 
Barbara  Witherspoon  could  give  them 
to  "  essen  !  " 

"  We'll  do  it,  Barbara,  my  dear;  we'll 
do  it,  as  sure  as  you  live." 

Amasa  Stebbins,  received  into  full 
confidence,  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  little  preliminary  auction,  to  Bar- 
bara's infinite  relief. 

It  "took,"  as  auctions  will.  People 
who  had  passed  and  repassed  Miss 
Deborah  Witherspoon's  quaint  show- 
windows,  with  no  remote  thought  of 
ever  going  within,  flocked  to  the  auc- 
tion and  vied  with  each  other  to  get 
possession  of  the  strange,  old-fashioned 
goods. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  shop  was  in 
readiness  for  its  new  stock  in  trade.  It 
was  shinily  redolent  of  soapsuds;  it 
was  speckless,  spotless — altogether 
dazzling  and  clean. 

Then  Barbara  went  to  work,  with 
little  judicious  wrinkles  in  her  fore- 
head, to  spend  the  tiny  sum  of  auction 
mouey. 

The  busy  weeks  went  by  on  flying 
machines,  Barbara  declared  to  herself. 
At  the  end  of  five  of  them  she  wrote 
again  to  Salome,  thus: 

Wait ;  don't  scold  me  !  Just  give  me 
a  fair  chance.  Did  you  ever  "keep  "  a 
delicatessen  shop  ?  Well,  then,  how  do 
you  know  what  good  excuses  I  can 
plead  for  neglecting  you,  my  dear  ?  No 
better  ones  ever  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

To  commence,  give  me  your  arm  and 
we'll  saunter  past  Miss  Deborah  With- 
erpoon's  shop  window. 

Ho,  makes  you  hungry,  doesn't  it  ? 
Let's  go  in.  Isn't  it  dainty  and  good 
smelling  and  —  taste,  my  dear — good 
tasting  in  here  ?  This  is  my  new  work- 
shop. In  white  cap  and  apron  1  dis- 
pense my  dainty  (they  are  dainty) 
wares  all  the  days  long. 

Like  it  ?  Of  course  I  do.  You  have 
to  like  things,  child,  to  make  'em  go  in 
this  world.  You'll  find  that  out  as 
you  grow  older. 

The  "opening"  was  four  weeks  or 
thereabouts  ago.  Aunt  Deb  and  I  pre- 
sented our  future  customers,  on  that 
occasion,  with  wee  sandwiches  cut  in 
odd  shapes,  with  an  olive  or  a  baby 
pickle  on  top.  Talk  about  hot  cakes 
going  ! 

My  grandfather  used  to  say  the  flap- 
jacks, of  a  morning,  tasted  "more-ish." 
That's  the  way  my  little  sandwiches 
tasted.  My  customers,  like  so  many 
Olivers,  called  for  more — more  !  They 
are  still  calling. 

The  idea  of  buying  ham  and  tongue 
and  corned  beef  and  juicy  roasts  in 
slices  for  one's  tea  instead  of  going  to 
all  the  work  of  selecting  and  cooking 
one's  self,  and  getting  tired  of  'em  be- 
fore they  were  half  eaten  up — that 
idea  has  "  taken,"  Salome.  Don't  won- 
der, you?  There's  good  sense  in  it. 
Here  in  Washingboro'  there  are  lots 
and  lots  of  people  made  just  to  fit  my 
delicatesseu  shop,  or  vice  versa,  suit 
yourself. 


Mr.  Stebbins'  sweet  butter  and 
cream  and  his  wife's  cunning  little 
Dutch  cheeses  and  sage  cheese  that 
reminds  you  of  your  grandmother's 
"yarbs  up  attic"  are  my  staunch 
allies.  Then  there  are  fresh  eggs,  big 
and  brown,  or  big  and  white,  that  con- 
vince you  at  once,  somehow,  that  they 
were  laid  yesterday,  every  mother's 
son  of  'em  !  I  arrange  them  as  tempt- 
ingly as  I  can.  You  see,  I  try  to  make 
the  windows  irresistible  with  the  whit- 
est of  white  napkins  and  dainty  plates 
—  Aunt  Deb's  beautiful  old  china 
plates. 

I  put  in  a  plant  or  two  besides,  in 
3hina  pots,  and  all  the  sweet  wild  flow- 
ers I  can  reach.  Everything  whole- 
some and  sweet  and  dainty  helps.  I've 
found  that  out. 

Aunt  Deb  is  so  much  better  now  that 
she  superintends  me  in  my  evening 
cookings.  She  oversees  the  roasts  and 
tongues  (unruly  members  !)  and  sits 
cosily  in  her  big,  soft  chair  and  kneads 
— very  slowly,  this-a-way,  that-a-way 
— my  biscuits  and  bread.  I  couldn't 
keep  store  without  Aunt  Deb.  And 
the  good  it  does  her  !  And  the  comfort 
she  takes  in  the  jingle-jangle  of  my 
bell  !  She  can't  get  used  to  the  sur- 
prise of  that,  it  rings  so  often  now. 

But  here  I've  been  and  gone  and 
haven't  told  you  yet  how  I  advertised  ! 
Bless  your  heart,  my  dear,  that's  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  story. 

How  ?  I  made  a  little  ham  sandwich 
and  sent  it  around  town,  up  and  down 
street  and  in  and  out.  How  ?  On  two 
sturdy  little  legs,  ma'am,  surely. 

Salome  Winchester,  if  you  could  have 
seen  it!  You  wouldn't  wonder,  then, 
how  Miss  Deborah  Wetherspoon's  new 
shop  got  into  the  public  noddle.  And 
I  made  it  up  myself — the  little  ham 
sandwich.  Honest,  my  dear,  I'm  a 
little  bit  proud  of  it,  too. 

I  said  it  went  on  two  short,  stout 
little  legs,  didn't  I,  all  around  town  ? 
I  believe  I  did  omit,  though,  to  state 
that  it  was  washerwoman  Chloe's  little 
shiny  pickaninny  in  the  role  of  a  sand- 
wich man  !  If  you  could  have  seen 
him  !  I  topped  his  head  with  a  tiny 
cook's  cap,  and  under  the  white- 
covered  boards  his  little  black  toes 
twinkled  in  and  out.  He  just  enjoyed 
it,  too,  the  jolly  little  pickanin'  !  The 
smile  he  smiled  continually  was  worth 
more  than  the  enticing  legend  printed 
on  the  boards.  Blessings  on  my  little 
sandwich  boy — he  shall  have  a  sandwich 
morning,  noon  and  night  for  a  week  of 
Sundays ! 

The  High  School— did  I  tell  you  ?— is 
just  around  two  corners  and  the  Inter- 
mediate around  three  or  four,  and  at 
noon  recesses  my  sandwich  trade  be- 
gins and  flourishes  like  a  green  bay 
tree,  too.  I  like  to  call  that  my  mis- 
sionary work,  for  who's  to  say  my 
wholesome  little  digestible  sandwiches 
aren't  better  than  cake — cake — cake — 
or  pie — pie — pie — etc. 

Then  this  is  the  revolution  I  was 
planning  ?  Yes,  ma'am.  You  are 
really  responsible,  my  dear,  for  if  I 
hadn't  written  you,  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  of  delicatessen  shops  at  all,  it's 
likely.  And,  woe's  me,  here  I'd  have 
been  still  selling  semi-weekly  No.  40's. 

Jingle-jangle — jangle  !  Here  comes 
a  bevy  of  hungry  schoolgirls  with  sand- 
wiches in  their  eyes.  They're  gone, 
and  the  sandwiches  also  !  I  must  stop 
in  the  middle,  dear. 

When  you  come  this  way  may  I  have 
the  favor  of  your  trade — terms  cash  '! 

Anybody  will  direct  you  to  Miss  De- 
borah Witherspoon's  delicatessen  shop, 
where,  arms  wide  open,  you'll  find  your 
devoted  Barbara. 


Popular  Science. 


Hundreds  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  whether  toads  could 
live  when  enclosed  in  blocks  of  stone, 
and  in  every  case  the  toads  died  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year. 

A  glow  worm  makes  light  with  about 
one-three-hundredth  part  of  the  force 
used  in  ordinary  artificial  light.  When 
men  know  how  to  make  light  as  cheap, 
streets  and  homes  will  be  as  light  as 
day  for  a  mere  fraction  of  what  light 
now  costs. 

Veneer  cutting  has  reached  such  per-  j 


fection  that  a  single  elephant's  tusk,  30 
inches  long,  is  now  cut  into  a  sheet  of 
ivory  150  inches  long  and  20  inches 
wide,  and  some  sheets  of  rosewood  and 
mahogany  are  only  about  of  an  inch 
thick. 

In  view  of  the  computed  7000  earth- 
quakes within  historic  times,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  destroyed  nearly  1,500,- 
000  of  lives,  it  is  some  relief  to  know 
the  shocks  are  proof  that  the  earth  is 
alive.  When  its  seas  and  air  shall 
have  been  absorbed,  it  will  be  a  quies- 
cent dead  globe  like  the  moon. 

All  fungi,  says  Prof.  Jeliffe,  are  bo- 
tanical beasts  of  prey.  The  types  that 
live  upon  the  human  body  are  the 
germs  that  produce  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  consumption,  etc.  Yeast  lives 
upon  the  flour  and  sugar  in  the  process 
of  bread  making;  moulds  upon  fruit, 
preserves,  etc.  Toadstools  and  mush- 
rooms, the  higher  fungi,  live  upon  de- 
cayed vegetable  and  animal  matter. 


Gems. 


Whether  any  particular  day  shall 
bring  to  you  more  of  happiness  or  suf- 
fering is  largely  beyond  your  power  to 
determine.  Whether  each  day  of  your 
life  shall  give  happiness  or  suffering 
rests  with  yourself. — George  S.  Mer- 
riam. 

Thou  hast  too  much  to  say  about  thy 
rights  and  thinkest  too  little  about  thy 
duties.  Thou  hast  but  one  inalienable 
right,  and  that  is  the  sublime  one  of 
doing  thy  duty  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  all  places. — Fred- 
eric R.  Marvin. 

For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  that  too 
much  advice  is  usually  given.  It  is 
only  the  word  in  season  that  can  be  of 
any  avail,  and  the  word  in  season  sel- 
dom or  never  comes  to  those  whose 
minds  are  constantly  harrowed  up  and 
irritated  by  words  out  of  season. — 
John  Learned. 

If  one  waits  to  find  perfection  in  his 
friend,  he  will  probably  wait  long  and 
live  and  die  unfriended  at  last.  The 
fine  art  of  living,  indeed,  is  to  draw 
from  each  person  his  best.  Friendship 
is  in  itself  as  fine  an  art  as  is  painting 
or  music  or  sculpture. — Selected. 

It  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
happiness,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  conditions  of  doing  any  true 
work  in  the  world  to  so  live  that  one 
may  not  be  too  greatly  affected  by  the 
attitude  of  other  people.  A  man's  life 
is,  after  all,  primarily  between  God  i 
and  himself. — Lilian  Whiting. 

When  a  man  has  emancipated  himself 
from  the  greatest  of  all  slavery — the 
slavery  of  hurry  every  day  and  every 
season  and  every  year — then  he  has  but 
one  more  thing  to  learn,  and  that  is  to 
consecrate  this  beauty  of  the  rhythm  of 
life  to  the  worship  of  God.  Thus  he 
finds  happiness. — Prof.  R.  G.  Moul- 
ton. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Ginger  Beer. 


To  the  Editor:— In  answer  to  a  re- 
cent question  from  a  Rural  reader, 
the  following  recipe  is  offered: 

Pour  fifty  gallons  of  boiling  water 
upon  ten  pounds  bruised  Jamaica  gin- 
ger. Let  it  stand  twelve  hours  in  a 
100-gallon  barrel  or  tank.  Then  add  100 
pounds  granulated  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  makp  100  gallons  at  about 
blood  heat  (95°  to  100°).  Dissolve  20 
ounces  tartaric  acid  and  add.  After 
twelve  hours  draw  off  the  bright  and 
clear  liquid,  bottle  and  cork.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  four  or  five  days,  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place.  For  less  quan- 
tity use  in  proportion,  allowing  it  to 
stand  the  same  length  of  time. 

For  bottling  use  strong,  dark  glass, 
or  stone  bottles,  if  possible. 

Benicia.  Reader. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Stuffed  Egg  Plant.— An  excellent 
way  of  preparing  egg  plant  is  to  cut 
off  the  tops  without  detaching,  so  they 
will  serve  as  lids.  Scoop  out  all  the  in- 
sides  and  chop  them  till  very  fine;  add 
half  the  quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  a 
finely  minced  onion,  three  chopped 
mushrooms  and  seasoning  to  suit.  Boil 
this  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  let  it 
get  perfectly  cold  and  fill  the  egg  plant 
skins  with  it.  Put  down  the  lids,  cover 
the  plants  with  a  buttered  paper  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

To  Prepare  Sweetbreads. — Care- 
fully remove  the  pipes,  membranes  and 
tough  outer  skin,  and  throw  at  once 
into  cold  water.  After  ten  minutes  or 
more  drop  into  boiling  salted  water, 
allowing  one  even  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  one  quart  of  water,  and  boil  gently 
about  twenty  minutes;  drain,  and  lav  in 
cold  water  for  five  minutes  to  harden; 
then  lift  out  and  wipe  dry,  and  place 
where  cold  until  wanted.  This  process 
makes  them  thicker,  whiter  and  firmer, 
and  should  always  be  done,  no  matter 
what  the  subsequent  mode  of  prepara- 
tion may  be. 

Tomato  Chutney. — Take  pour  pounds 
of  ripe  firm  tomatoes,  a  pound  of  ap- 
ples, an  ounce  of  crushed  mustard  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger  root, 
half  a  dozen  small  white  onions,  four 
ounces  of  salt,  half  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  cayenne,  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  and 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  vinegar, 
j  Chop  the  tomatoes  and  put  in  a  pre- 
serve kettle  with  the  apples  sliced,  the 
onions  cut  up  and  the  vinegar  set  over 
the  fire.  When  hot  add  the  sugar  and 
other  ingredients.  '  Let  the  whole  boil 
slowly  until  soft.  Take  from  the  fire, 
rub  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  Stir  daily  for  three  or  four 
days.  Put  in  wide  necked  bottles  and 
seal.  This  is  an  excellent  and  economi- 
cal sauce  for  meats,  fish  and  entrees. 


Pistols  and  Pestles. 


The  duelling  pistol  now  occupies  its  proper 
place,  in  the  museum  of  the  collector  of  relics 
of  barbarism.  The  pistol  ought  to  have  beside 
it  the  pestle  that  turned  out  pills  like  bullets, 
to  be  shot  like  bullets  at  the  target  of  the 
liver.  But  the  pestle  is  still  in  evidence,  and 
will  be,  probably,  until  everybody  has  tested 
the  virtue  of  Ayer's  sugar  coated  pills.  They 
treat  the  liver  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy. 
Instead  of  driving  it,  they  coax  it.  They  are 
compounded  on  the  theory  that  the  liver  does 
its  work  thoroughly  and  faithfully  under 
obstructing  conditions,  and  if  the  obstructions 
are  removed,  the  liver  will  do  its  daily  duty. 
"When  your  liver  wants  help,  get  "the  pill 
that  will," 


Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Blouses  of  guipure  mounted  over  a 
bright  color  are  exceedingly  fashion- 
able this  summer.  They  are  pretty  also 
with  sleeves  and  skirt  of  cashmere  in 
tan  or  French  gray. 

Shirt  waists  are  as  much  in  vogue  as 
ever,  and  are  worn  on  almost  every 
occasion  with  good  taste.  The  coming 
favorites  for  shirt  waists  will  be  pon- 
gee, Canton  silks  and  India  silks,  with 
belts  and  neckties  to  match. 

Gauze  fichus  are  being  largely  used 
among  the  fashionable  dressmakers  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  can  be 
adapted  in  style  and  material  to  almost 
any  occasion. 

Parasols  are  carried  more  than  last 
season.  The  styles  are  as  varied  as  the 
tastes  of  the  buyers.  Among  the  most 
striking  models  lately  shown  are  those 
of  moire  velour  lined  with  satin  of  a 
contrasting  shade.  The  combinations 
are  most  extraordinary — white,  green 
and  black  moire  coverings,  having  lin- 
ings of  cerise,  yellow  and  pale  green. 
The  frames  are  entirely  covered  with 
satin  to  match  the  lining,  and  two  full 
puffs  trim  the  inside  by  snugging  up 
against  the  top  of  the  frame. 

A  large  opportunity  for  taste  and 
ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  new  handles. 
The  natural  wood  ones  of  a  season  ago 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  One 
parasol  shown  the  writer  had  a  handle 
of  colored  pearl  to  match  the  lining, 
and  another  a  silver  gilt  handle  studded 
with  jewels,  also  to  match  the  lining  in 
color. 

Satin-striped  parasols  in  all  combina- 
tions are  popular,  as  are  also  the  plaid 
parasols,  but  the  plain  taffeta  tucked 
parasols  are  by  far  the  smartest  style 
introduced  this  season. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impres- 
sion that  fewer  trimmed  parasols  are 
sold  this  summer  than  ever  before, 
fashionable  women  preferring  the  deco- 
rative art  of  the  affair  to  come  from 
the  brightness  of  the  cover  and  lining 
instead  of  from  the  flounces  of  chiffon 
and  lace  used  last  season. 

Black  net  over  white  satin  and  black 
lace  over  white  transparents  are  the 
height  of  fashion  in  Paris.  The  gowns 
are  finished  with  sashes  either  of  silk 
muslin,  carried  twice  around  the 
waist,  or  of  soft  undressed  silk  in  pale 
mauve  piuk,  lettuce  green  or  black. 

Sashes  of  endless  description  increase 
in  favor  with  the  advance  of  the  season. 
Fashion  allows  one  to  fasten  them 
where  one  will. 

The  most  graceful  broad  sashes  are 
of  soft  undressed  silk  that  does  not 
rattle  like  satin  nor  swish  like  taffeta. 
Some  of  these  are  finished  with  silk 
friuges  at  the  ends. 

Lace  trimmings  with  all  their  dainty 
and  fascinating  subtility  are  again  tri- 
umphant. 

Some  of  the  newest  summer  dress 
sleeves  are  built  to  match  the  skirt 
trimming  in  style,  and  instead  of  even 
the  small  puff,  frill  or  drapery  at  the 
top  of  the  sleeve  the  shirrings,  puffings 
or  plaitings  that  adorn  the  forearm  are 
continued  to  the  very  top  of  the  sleeve, 
merely  enlarged  in  width  or  size  as  they 
reach  the  shoulder. 

The  lavish  use  of  transparent  textiles 
of  every  color,  weave  and  design  is 
noted  in  Paris. 

A  white  leather  belt  with  gold  buckle 
is  extremely  effective.  The  sleeves 
tome  far  down  over  the  hand  in  wide, 
Haring  cuffs,  which  show  a  yellow  lin- 
ing. 

Old-style  jewelry  is  coming  into  fash- 
ion again.  Women  are  haunting  the 
old  curio  shops  trying  to  find  beautiful 
old  cameos  like  those  worn  by  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  years  ago. 
The  old-fashion  setting  is  rarely 
changed,  the  quaintly  carved  and 
twisted  gold  being  considered  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  old  brooches 
and  rings  are  especially  sought  for, 
and  bring  remarkable  prices  when 
found. 

A  correspondent  in  Harper's  Bazar 
writes  at  length  upon  white  gowns. 
These  goods  are  extremely  fashionable 
this  season  and  are  made  of  all  mate- 
rials.     White     muslins,  organdies, 


mousseline  de  soie  and  sheer  fabrics 
loaded  down  with  lace  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  expensive,  while  in  wool 
canvas,  grenadine,  cashmere  and  serge 
there  are  many  most  charming  designs. 

A  simple  but  effective  costume  for 
seashore  wear  is  a  canvas  made  over 
yellow  taffeta.  The  skirt,  quite  plain, 
hangs  separate  from  the  lining.  The 
waist,  on  the  plan  of  a  short  Russian 
blouse,  is  very  "  blousy  "  indeed,  and  is 
braided  with  bands  of  inch-wide  white 
satin  ribbon.  It  is  open  at  the  throat, 
with  turned-back  narrow  revers  faced 
with  yellow  taffeta,  and  shows  a  glimpse 
of  a  yellow  taffeta  skirt. 

Another  smart  gown  of  white  is 
light  cloth,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  bias 
bands  of  satin,  quite  narrow,  put  on  in 
garlands  and  knots.  The  waist,  a 
jacket  blouse,  is  lined  with  green  taf- 
feta, and  is  worn  open  to  show  a  smart 
green  taffeta  silk  blouse,  which  has  a 
collar  fastened  with  a  gold  buckle, 
and  another  gold  buckle  to  fasten  the 
belt. 

White  leather  belts  are  worn  with 
the  sailor  blouses,  but  a  band  of  flannel 
with  rows  of  narrow  braid  at  either 
edge  is  smarter,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  exceedingly  nautical  appear- 
ance deemed  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  convenience  of 
the  washable  shirt  waist,  it  is  an  in- 
appropriate garment  for  middle-aged 
women  except  for  athletic  use.  Its 
comfortable  construction  justly  makes 
it  a  favorite.  If  its  appearance  is  too 
youthful  to  suit  all  ages,  it  can  be 
successfully  copied  in  rich  silks  for 
older  women.  The  identical  model  is 
used  as  for  percale  and  madras,  giving 
ease  and  lightness,  while  a  handsome 
material  adds  dignity. 


Curious  Facts. 


There  are  four  times  as  many  wire 
nails  made  as  cut  nails. 

Florida,  of  all  the  States,  has  the 
most  water  within  its  boundaries,  4440 
square  miles. 

Several  species  of  moths  never  eat 
after  attaining  a  perfect  state.  They 
have  no  mouths  and  live  but  a  few 
hours. 

When  you  pinch  your  finger  you 
think  you  feel  the  pain  the  very  same 
instant,  but  really  the  hurt  and  pain 
are  not  quite  simultaneous,  although 
they  seem  to  be  so.  If  a  person  had  an 
arm  long  enough  to  reach  the  sun,  it 
would  be  132  years  before  he  would  feel 
the  pain  of  the  burn. 

In  the  lon<»  Arctic  nights  there  is  a 
constant  difficulty  in  keeping  awake. 
Greely  had  to  make  very  strict  rules  to 
keep  his  men  awake  during  the  long 
Arctic  night.  Beds  were  not  allowed 
to  be  made,  and  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  get  up  and  move  about. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  officer 
named  Harrington  has  discovered  in 
India  a  working  telephone  between  the 
two  temples  of  Pauj,  about  a  mile 
apart.  The  system  is  said  to  have  been 
in  operation  at  Pauj  for  over  two  thou- 
sand years.  In  this  connection  we  may 
observe  that  Egyptologists  have  found 
unmistakable  evidence  of  wire  commu- 
nications between  some  of  the  temples 
of  the  earlier  Egyptian  dynasties;  but 
whether  these  served  a  telegraphic, 
telephonic  or  other  purpose  is  not 
stated. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim- 
neys there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth's  —  don't  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pk 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfCt  I    Urinific  Machine* 

"  ttt  ui  .,n  klnda  uuii  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm.  City  mid  Vlllave  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries.  Irrigation.  Coal  and 
Mineral  {'inspecting.  Oil  and 
Gas,  Sic.  Latest  and  Best.  » 
year*  experience.  WKITB 
US  WITAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Potash 


gen. 
failure 


Too  little  Potash  is  sure 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tolls  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
Should  lie  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  oj  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  onr  agents  for  the  Pacitic  Coast. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacilie.  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  od  application.   State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

BOLE  LICENSEES,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO,  jj 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  tbelr  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap4- 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  oftlce.  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWBV,  STRONO  &  CO.  Patent  Agent..  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
FCMI'-IIAMII.E. 


13  U  ft  I  IN  t : 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  ?ood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaylug.  Navigation,  etc..  are  practical  in 
every  detail,  as  Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.    Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  lOO  ft.,  #1.50. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing. Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  I'er  mitmrc 
of  IOO  ft.,  S3.00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating — the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels.  IJOc;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  .'15c. 

Specify  W.  *  P.     Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


Steel  Wheels 

■  Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

,jBUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

vhv  to  tret  a  low  wftRon.  Any  fil*» 
vhf-rl,  anv  width  tire,  fatal,  rsu. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    1A/.    JACKSON    «*  CO. 
Solo  Agent*.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Wire  Fencing.-  Adapts  Itself  lu  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  III. 


If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
fit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

!  In  the  morning  and 
I  Und  your  windmill 
!  "no more. "call  and 
=  see  me.  LOW 
PRICESwIll 
do  much  to  console 
you.    A  lot  of  odd- 
si  zed  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

RP    WTf  ^fiN    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA, 
i  r,  YYlLOUllt  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streeis.  Office,  1?  Norlh  Commerce  Street. 


I'lUCK.  -  '    "  I'KK  K,  »1.50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  and  IX  Orumm  St. 


San  Francisco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  f  in  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Rend  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

For  Sale  by— 
A.  O.  KIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  August  25,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel: 


Sept.  May. 

Wednesday  $  8156®  8H/S  $   86Jtf@  90'£ 

Thursday   89«@  87  U  91H®  89>i 

Friday   90%®  93V4  91  W®  9b>4 

Saturday   96'4®  99'4  98   @1  00V4 

Monday.'   9914®  95'4  1  0(1   @  97 

Tuesday   97   ®  91  97)4®  91H 


Liverpool  Futures, 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  6sll^d  6sl0'8d 

Thursday  7s  6sl0^d 

Friday  7s  2tfd  7s  l^d 

Saturday  7s  6?«d  7s  5'4d 

Monday  7sl0^d  7s  8'8d 

Tuesday  -  8s  3tfd  8s  Ottd 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 


as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  57*81  55«  $1  5fi!4®l  51% 

Friday    1  59%®1  64>»  1  59%®!  62'4 

Saturday   1  6H58f"  1  6H',  1  ai   0i.\  6fi 

Monday   1  63M®1  66%  1  6-1   ®1  63'» 

Tuesday   I  6I'„®1  58 '»  1  58   Ml  56V, 

Wednesday   1  t>I&@l  62%  1  60   @1  61 


Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  little  better 
than  a  gambler's  game  this  whole  week  past. 
With  actual  and  legitimate  conditions  affect- 
ing wheat,  practically  the  same  as  a  week 
ago,  there  have  been  heavy  advances  and  de- 
clines in  futures,  the  so-called  "speculative" 
market  being  undoubtedly  worked  in  the  in- 
terest of  schemers.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
December  wheat,  following  in  the  path  of 
Chicago,  advanced  13c  per  cental.  On  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  Chicago  options  were  ham- 
mered down,  and  there  was  a  decline  here  in 
December  wheat  of  10c  for  the  two  days.  The 
reasons  manufactured  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  sharp  rise  and  sudden  fall  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  attained  results 
as  the  spots  on  the  moon.  The  spot  market 
was  naturally  more  or  less  affected  in  tone  by 
the  sharp  fluctuations  in  options,  but  values 
for  actual  wheat  were  not  disturbed  corre- 
sponding with  futures,  either  up  or  down. 
On  Wednesday,  the  publication  day  of  the 
Kukal  Press,  futures  were  irregular,  with 
main  tendency  upward.  Spot  market  closed 
firm,  with  quotable  values  about  50c  per  ton 
higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Seldom  have  more  exciting  scenes  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  speculative  wheat  pits  in  this 
country  and  Europe  than  during  the  past 
week.  Dealings  in  futures  were  so  extensive 
aDd  fluctuations  so  marked, — an  advance  of 
13c  per  cental  being  chronicled  in  the  local 
market  inside  of  two  days,  with  a  correspond- 
ing upward  movement  in  prices  in  the  East 
and  in  Europe, — that  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire community  was  attracted  thereto.  The 
daily  press  was  freighted  with  sensational 
articles  on  the  subject,  in  which  truth  and  ac- 
tual facts  cut  little  or  no  figure.  Weighty 
editorials  were  also  paraded  which  were  note- 
worthy for  little  except  errors,  displaying  the 
ignorance  of  the  writers  on  the  theme  han- 
dled. When  an  editor  of  a  great  daily  doesn't 
appear  to  know  the  difference  between  a  cen- 
tal and  a  bushel,  what  can  you  expect;  But 
probably  many  of  his  readers  are  in  the  same 
fix.  Without  going  through  a  maze  of  figures, 
which  are  of  little  practical  value  when  it 
comes  to  considering  the  world's  requirements 
of  wheat  and  the  supplies  available,  the  situ- 
ation may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 
Every  continent  on  the  globe  except  North 
America  is  importing  wheat.  The  United 
States  is  practically  master  of  the  situation 
and  in  a  position  to  dictate  good  prices.  There 
is  a  possibility,  however,  of  crowding  values 
to  a  point  which  will  be  almost  if  not  wholly 
prohibitory  with  many  foreign  consumers, 
compelling  them  to  resort  temporarily  to  other 
food.  It  is  true,  prices  cannot  be  said  to  have 
yet  touched  this  danger  mark,  at  the  same 
time  complaints  are  being  made  by  the  poor 
in  Europe  about  the  higher  prices  they  now 
have  to  pay  for  bread.  In  Paris  a  six-pound 
loaf  costs  19c,  the  rate  being  fixed  by  the 
Government.    The  consumers  of  France  want 


the  import  duty  on  wheat  removed,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  price.  There  is  not  much  proba- 
bility of  the  duty  being  taken  off.  If  it  was 
removed,  the  amount  would  be  just  as  apt  to 
increase  values  in  America  as  it  would  be  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  breadstuffs  there.  While 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell  what  the  fu- 
ture has  in  store,  whether  or  not  values  will 
go  very  much  higher,  there  is  a  strong  belief 
in  further  material  improvement  in  wheat 
prices  being  established  during  the  next  few 
months.  Whether  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  unprofitable  figures  of 
the  past  few  years  will  not  be  again  experi- 
enced for  several  harvests  to  come. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-9H. 

Liv.  quotations  5s4^d@5s5Kd  Ks  4d(88s  5d 

Freight  rates               26M@27(4s  26H®27Hs 

Local  market  $0.93i£@96M  $1. HO®  1.6254 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  81  Ii2^®l  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  57!4@1  60 

Oregon  Valley   1  57'/i@l  60 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  60  @1  fi2>4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  50  @1  57'/$ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.55^f§l.68^. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  %\.hi%@\.m. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.01, '4® 
1.62%;  May,  1898,  at  $1.60(91.61. 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

Not  for  many  months  has  there  been  as 
much  activity  in  the  chartering  of  grain  ships 
as  has  been  experienced  the  current  week. 
Over  a  dozen  ships  were  added  inside  of  three 
days  to  the  engaged  list  for  the  grain  fleet  of 
the  season  of  1897-98.  This  is  proof  positive  of 
the  extraordinary  demand  existing  abroad  at 
present  for  American  grain.  Freight  rates 
have  hardened  somewhat  under  the  increased 
demand,  which  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  appreciation  in  ocean 
freights  has  not  been  more  marked  under  the 
active  demand  lately  existing  for  ships  and 
grain.  Charters  are  reported  upto£17s6d 
net  per  ton  for  handy  iron  ships  to  Cork  for 
orders,  usual  option,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this 
writing  to  obtain  desirable  vessels  at  this 
figure. 

Tonnage  Engaged.     Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   79,325  91,919  222,380 

1896   66,612  11,577  251,838 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Ship  Henry  Failing,  1899  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  20s  3d; 
direct  port,  19s. 

British  ship  Clan  Macfarlaue,  1647  tons, 
wheat  to  IT.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
25s  ;  direct  port,  23s  9s. 

British  bark  Cloncaird,  1300  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
26s  3d  net. 

British  ship  Kensington,  1645  tons,  wheat 
or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, 25s;  direct  port,  23s  9d. 

British  ship  Lamorna,  2169  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
25s  ;  direct  port,  23s  9d. 

British  ship  Lord  Cairns,  1311  tons,  wheat 
or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, 25s  net. 

British  ship  Pinmore,  2286  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
25s ;  direct  port,  23s  9d. 

British  ship  Talus,  1954  tons,  wheat  or  bar- 
ley to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
25s;  direct  port,  23s  9d. 

British  ship  James  Kerr,  2281  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Durfkirk,  25s 
net. 

British  bark  Afon  Alaw,  1947  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  26s  3d  net. 

British  ship  Forfarshire,  1300  tons,  wheat 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  27s  6d 
net. 

British  ship  Kirkcudbrightshire,  1482  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
27s  6d  ;  direct  port,  26s  3d. 

British  ship  Lancing,  2605  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  25s  net. 

British  bark  Inverlochy,  1339  tons,  wheat  to 


U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  27s  6d ; 
direct  port,  26s  3d. 

British  bark  Invercauld,  1303  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  26s  3d 
net. 

Flour. 

Further  advances  have  been  effected  in 
flour  values  since  last  review,  with  the 
market  strong  in  tone,  which  is  only  in  keep- 
ing with  the  improved  prices  lately  estab- 
lished for  wheat.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  dealers  generally  report  less  cutting  of 
rates,  through  undue  competition  to  secure 
trade,  than  for  a  long  time  past. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  JH  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75@4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00@5  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  25@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  75(3)5  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 


Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  firm 
and  unfavorable  to  buyers  most  of  the  time 
since  last  review.  The  firmness  was  partly 
in  sympatic  with  the  generally  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  trade  in  other  cereals.  Stand- 
ing on  its  own  merits,  however,  the  market  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  encouraging  feature 
for  the  producer  or  present  holder.  Recent 
heavy  shipments  abroad,  mainly  to  Europe, 
have  greatly  reduced  stocks  of  the  better 
grades.  Of  Chevalier  there  is  scarcely  any 
desirable  for  export  now  offering.  Brewing 
barley  will  probably  continue  to  move  out- 
ward in  wholesale  fashion  for  some  months  to 
come.  Feed  descriptions  are  in  fair  request 
on  local  account,  and  in  a  small  way  are  stead- 
ily meeting  with  custom  from  the  Hawaiian 
islands  and  other  outside  points. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  0254 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  Nr  1  to  choice  1  50  @1  57S4 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  @1  40 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  94%@99%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  97%@96%c. 
Oats. 

Holders  are  in  most  instances  contending 
for  better  figures  than  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent in  this  market.  No  radical  improvement 
has  been  established  in  quotable  rates.  To 
purchase  freely,  full  current  quotations  or 
more  would  have  to  be  paid.  If  offerings 
were  crowded  to  sale,  the  acceptance  of 
slightly  lower  figures  than  below  noted  might 
be  necessary.  New  oats  are  beginning  to 
arrive  in  wholesale  quantity  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  3Zy, 

White,  good  to  choice  1  12V4@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00   ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07H@1  20 

Milling  1  15  @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  50 

Black  Russian  1  00   @1  15 

Red  1  05  @1  15 


Corn. 

The  general  condition  of  this  market  has 
not  changed  radically  since  last  review. 
Stocks  are  mainly  Large  White  and  Large 
Yellow,  and  are  not  heavy  of  these  descrip- 
tions. Supplies  of  the  latter  variety  are 
principally  Eastern  product.  Small  Yellow 
is  in  such  light  stock  as  to  be  only  quotable 
in  a  retail  way. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  10  @1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10  ®1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  40  ®1  45 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1*  lb   —  @  — 


Kye. 

No  great  demand  observable,  but  where 
transfers  are  effected,  it  is  the  exception 
where  prices  are  shaded  to  any  noteworthy 
degree  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  05®  I  10 

Buckwheat, 
There  is  little  doing  in  this  cereal  and  noth- 
ing of  special  interest  to  record.    Values  re- 
main, as  well  as  can  be  defined,  close  to  the 
figures  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   ®  1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  ®1  35  - 

Beans. 

Aside  from  a  few  lots  which  came  forward 
for  immediate  shipment,  having  been  pre- 
viously placed,  arrivals  lately  have  been 
light.  Values  for  most  kinds  are  being  well 
sustained  at  the  figures  named,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  extreme  quotations  are 
based  mainly  on  jobbing  prices,  this  being  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  trade 
in  this  center  is  of  a  jobbing  sort.  Especially 
has  the  tendency  of  the  market  for  Limas  and 
Black-eyes  continued  unfavorable  to  buyers. 
Bayos,  very  much  the  same  as  Large  Butters 


and  Red  Kidneys,  are  in  such  light  stock  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs   1  25  @1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Lady  Washington   1  30  @1  40 

Butter,  small   l  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   l  25  @1  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  75 

Reds   l  25  @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Horse  Beans   l  00  @1  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  25  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  (32  25 


The  situation  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined,  under  recent  date,  by  a  New  York 
authority,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel  : 

Between  the  export  and  home  jobbing  trade  con- 
siderable stock  has  been  moved  again  this  week, 
and  the  market  has  gained  some  additional 
strength  on  most  varieties.  Advices  of  a  reduced 
acreage  and  less  favorable  prospects  for  the  grow- 
ing crop  have  also  been  a  source  of  firmness.  Mar- 
row of  choice  quality  have  had  sales  during  the 
week  at  J  1.25®  1.40,  and  the  outside  figure  is  now 
generally  asked  for  finest  marks.  It  is  a  little  ex- 
treme for  free  trading,  and  yet  considerable  con- 
fidence is  felt  in  the  position.  The  supply  of  Me- 
dium is  light,  and  this  has  led  to  a  strong'holding ; 
most  of  the  business  has  been  done  at  $1.20,  but 
occasional  sales  of  very  choice  lots  reported  at 
$I.22V4®1.25.  Pea  have  worked  up  gradually  and 
have  reached  $1  211  in  instances.  Trade  has  been  a 
little  quieter  for  the  past  few  days,  and  the  feeling 
is  only  steady  at  the  close.  Since  the  advance  to 
12  in  Red  Kidney  the  movement  has  been  lighter, 
but  the  quality  of  stock  on  hand,  here  and  in  the 
interior,  is  very  moderate,  and  there  is  a  firm,  con- 
fident holding.  About  100  bbls.  of  White  Kidney 
have  been  taken  by  exporters  this  week,  and  the 
price  is  5c  higher  and  firm.  The  remaining  lots  of 
Yellow  Eye  are  held  off  the  market ;  could  be  sold 
at  $1.10.  Some  jobbing  business  has  been  done  in 
California  Lima  at  $1.30,  but  round  lots  are  not 
salable  above  JI.35,  and  few  sales  reported  at 
that.  Lady  Washington  held  firmly  at  $1.10@1.15. 
A  lot  of  385  bags  old  foreign  beans  were  closed  out 
at$l.  The  recent  accumulation  of  green  peas  has 
been  worked  off,  and,  with  higher  price  at  the 
West,  the  position  here  is  a  little  stronger. 

Dried  Peas. 

Some  small  transfers  of  Niles  peas  have 
been  lately  effected  at  the  quotation  noted. 
In  green  peas  there  is  nothing  of  consequence 
doing. 

Green  Peas,  California  Jl  40  @l  50 

Niles  Peas   l  25  @  — 

Hops. 

Purchases  of  new  crop  hops  have  been  made 
in  the  interior  up  to  13c,  and  the  product  of 
some  yards  having  a  good  reputation  has  been 
secured  at  11c.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for 
new  to  arrive,  and  market  is  moderately  firm 
in  tone.  The  recent  bad  weather  for  grain  in 
Europe  would  not  seem  to  be  beneficial  for 
hops,  although  no  reports  of  serious  damage 
have  thus  far  been  received. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @I2^4 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market  in 
the  East  is  from  a  New  York  publication  of 
recent  date,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
well  posted  in  hop  matters  : 

Market  still  nominal  owing  to  the  absence  of 
business.  There  seems  to  be  no  inducement  at 
present  for  buyers  to  take  hold  of  hops,  as  a  good 
deal  of  old  stock  is  on  hand,  particularly  in 
brewers'  cold-storage  rooms,  and  the  new  crop 
will  be  here  shortly.  Nothing  seems  to  warrant 
any  speculation  in  the  article  just  now.  So  few 
transactions  occur  from  day  to  day  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  give  quotations  which  can  be  at 
all  relied  on.  We  have  made  some  reduction  of 
the  figures  recently  reported;  and,  while  they 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  realize  at  the  mo- 
ment, some  holders  are  asking  more.  Not  until 
the  crop  is  picked,  and  the  extent  of  the  world's 
supply  is  better  known,  will  it  be  possible  to  form 
any  definite  ideas  as  to  values.  The  situation  as 
regards  the  growing  crop  has  been  steadily  im 
proving  of  late,  and  present  indications  are  for  a 
good  many  more  hops  than  we-e  expected  a  month 
ago.  This  is  particularly  true  in  England  and 
Germany.  The  latter  country  is  likely  to  have 
considerable  stock  beyond  her  own  wants.  The 
favorable  weather  in  England  has  brought  the 
vine  along  rapidly,  and  most  reliable  estimates  of 
the  yield  are  now  placed  at  40J,(KX)  cwt.  In  this 
State  it  is  thought  that  the  crop  may  fall  off  about 
one  third.  Picking  is  in  progress  in  California, 
and  the  samples  shown  this  week  are  good  for  new 
hops.    Lice  are  still  in  the  yards  In  Oregon. 

Wool. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  desirable  wools, 
market  presenting  a  healthy  tone.  Stocks  of 
spring  fleeces  are  now  of  rather  small  volume, 
with  prospects  favorable  for  a  clean-up  of  the 
same  soon  being  effected.  Not  much  fall  other 
than  lambs  has  yet  arrived,  but  the  regular 
clip  is  expected  to  soon  put  in  an  appearance 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  wholesale  operators.  That  desirable 
fall  will  attract  buyers  about  as  rapidly  as  re- 
ceived is  generally  conceded. 

SPRING. 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  California,  free  11  ®13 

Northern  defective   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @18 

Oregon,  Eastern     9  @12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6tt@  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8H 


Hay  aud  Straw. 
With  lighter  receipts  of  hay  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  the  market  has  recov- 
ered to  some  extent  in  tone,  and  promises  to 
be  in  the  near  future  in  better  condition  for 
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the  producing  interest.  The  larger  consumers 
have  been  tolerably  well  stocked  through  pur- 
chases made  from  the  surplus  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  this  has  enabled  them  to  since  oper- 
ate lightly  at  other  than  easy  prices,  shaded 
to  their  suiting.  It  will  not  be  long,  however, 
before  these  buyers  will  again  have  to  enter 
the  market  in  earnest  and  purchase  freely. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00®  14  00 

Oat    9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  60 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  00 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,  fl  bale   35®  50 

iMUIstufTS. 

Owing  to  the  markets  for  cereals  being  gen- 
erally firm,  most  descriptions  of  millstuffs 
have  been  inclining  against  buyers.  Bran 
was  in  rather  large  supply  as  compared  with 
the  demand. 

Bran,  ■  ton  14  50®  15  00 

Middlings  18  00@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00®27  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  inquired  for,  both  on  local 
account  and  for  shipment,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  offering  at  present.  Quotations 
are  advanced.  There  is  more  probability  of 
prices  stiffening  than  declining  in  the  near 
future.  Flaxseed  market  is  ruling  firm, 
with  offerings  and  spot  supplies  both  of  a 
light  order. 

Pgt  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  25®2  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  511 

Flax  1  85® 2  0U 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2* 

Rape  2H@3 

Hemp  3M@3W 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  liagglng. 

Some  inquiry  for  Grain  Bags  is  reported 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  require- 
ments of  this  State  have  been  about  satisfied 
for  the  season.  Holdings  are  in  comparatively 
few  hands  and  are  being  steadily  held.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  are  no  quotable 
changes  reported. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5^®  5 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  a)  (A— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4K@  43i 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5K®  6bi 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Values  in  this  department  have  continued 
the  same  as  quoted  in  preceding  review,  and 
no  changes  of  consequence  are  anticipated  in 
the  near  future. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — ®  9       —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . . .— @  8%     —   @  1% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  — @  7j4    —  @  6K 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.—®  8*  —  @  1% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  ®  7*    —  @  6M 

Wet  Salted  Kip  — ®  754    —  ®  6V4 

Wet  Salted  Veal  — ®  7V4    —  @  6V4 

Wet  Salted  Calf  -@9       —  @8 

Dry  Hides  — @14       —  ®11 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®11       —  @9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®15       —  (810 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @— 

Tallow,  good  quality   2!4@  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins  5  @— 

Honey. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
doing  in  Extracted  on  export  account  at  fairly 
steady  figures,  quotations  remaining  un- 
changed. Comb  is  meeting  with  small  cus- 
tom for  local  use.  Arrivals  for  the  season  to 
date  foot  up  about  2000  cases,  as  against  1000 
cases  for  same  time  in  1896.  Shipments  ag- 
gregate 1600  cases,  as  against  200  cases  a  year 
ago. 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4  @6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4X@  *H 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3!4@  4 

Dark  Tule   2X@— 


Beeswax. 

While  there  is  no  lack  of  demand,  there  is 
almost  a  total  absence  of  competition  between 
buyers. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

No  pronounced  changes  were  established  in 

prices  for  Beef  or  Mutton,  but  the  market 

presented  a  little  easier  tone.    Hogs  were  in 

slightly  increased  receipt,  and  sales  at  top 

figures  were  less  frequent  than  for  a  week  or 

two  preceding,  but  market  closed  firm. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   5W®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5   @  5^4 

Beef,  3d  quality   4V4®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5V4®6c;  wethers   6   ®  6(4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3fi®— 

Hogs,  small   3t4®— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3&®  87» 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4®  Mi 

Veal,  small,  $  lb   7  w  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   8  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7  @  7>4 

Poultry. 

Most  of  the  poultry  received  was  rather 

poor  and  not  especially  desirable  as  to  size. 

Stock  of  this  description  was  difficult  to  place 

at  satisfactory  figures.    Some  extra  large 

and  fat  fowls  brought  an  advance  on  quotable 

rates,  and  were  more  readily  placed  at  the 

higher  figures  than  were  small  and  common 

at  the  lower  quotations.    Young  Turkeys,  fat 

and  full  grown,  brought  farily  good  prices, 

but  not  so  high  as  preceding  week. 

Turkeys,  young,  full  grown,  per  lb   15®  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ■  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   li®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  #  doz  3  50®  1  01) 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50®5  50 

Fryers  3  00® 3  25 

Broilers,  large  2  75@3  00 

Broilers,  small  1  50@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75® 3  00 

Geese,  f.  pair   75®!  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®1  25 

Batter. 

The  easy  feeling  last  noted  as  prevailing  in 
the  market  for  fresh  butter  has  continued 
into  the  current  week.  Concessions  of  lfcr)2c 
per  pound  were  occasionally  made  to  large 
buyers.  This  is  causing  some  retailers  to 
purchase  against  future  needs.  The  output 
of  fresh  from  the  northern  coast  counties  is 
showing  a  steady  decrease,  and '  in  conse- 
quence it  is  not  likely  that  weakness  will 
long  be  experienced.  Values  for  packed  are 
being  well  sustained. 

Creamery  extras,  f,  \b  22  @23 

Creamery  firsts   20  @2l 

Creamery  seoonds  19  @20 

Dairy  select  19  @go 

Dairy  seconds  15  (a>  17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®_ 

Mixed  store  13  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  ®20 

Pickled  roll  17  @jy 

Dairy  in  tubs  17 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @I5 

Cheese. 

For  strictly  choice,  mild-llavored  new  the 
market  is  ruling  a  little  firmer,  such  cheese 
being  in  very  limited  stock.  Other  descrip- 
tions are  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  former 
range  of  values. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   754®  854 

California,  good  to  choice   7   ®  754 

California,  fair  to  good   654®  7 

California  Cheddar   954®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   754®  9 

Eggs- 

Although  strictly  choice  to  select  fresh, 
direct  from  ranch  or  hennery,  are  in  light 
receipt,  not  many  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand  at  the  advanced  figures  lately  estab- 
lished. A  few  extra  large  and  fine,  going  to 
special  custom,  command  above  quotations. 
If  buyers  had  to  be  sought,  however,  for  same 
eggs,  the  acceptance  of  lower  figures  was 
necessary.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  is 
now  running  on  held  eggs,  local  and  Eastern 
product. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .18  @22 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

California,  common  to  fair  store  13  ®14 

Oregon,  prime  15  ®_ 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @17 

Duck  eggs  15  @17 

Vegetables. 

The   Onion   market  was  less  active  and 

lower,  due  to  decreased  export  demand.  It 

is  understood,  however,  that  further  heavy 

shipmente  will  be  made  to  Australia  per  next 

steamer.     Tomatoes  were  in    more  liberal 

supply  than  preceding  week  and  sold  at  a 

lower  range.    Corn  of  select  quality  tended 

in  sellers'  favor.    No.  1  Pickles  or  Gherkins 


brought  good  average  prices.  Cucumbers  re- 
mained about  as  low  as  previously  quoted. 
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Beans,  String,  f  lb   254® 

Beans,  Lima,  f»  lb   3® 

Beans,  Refuge,     fb   —  ® 

Beans,  Wax,  &  tb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f.  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  f,  sack   50®  I  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  f  crate   1  no®  1  50 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,     box   25®  50 

Garlic,  ftb   u<® 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   — ® 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f  lb   — 5 

Okra.  Green,  f  box   25® 

1  Onions,  Red,  ¥  cental   — @  _ 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   90®  1  00 

I  Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  lb   -j„.  J14 

Peas,  Green,  f,  sack   —fa  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  f  box   40®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  box   25®  10 

Pickles,  No.  I,  f  100  lbs   I  50®  1  65 

Pickles.  No.  2,  >  100  lbs   60®  75 

Rhubarb,  f  box    — @  - 

Squash,  Bay.  ft  large  box   25®  40 

Tomatoes,  f  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,*  large  box   SM  M 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  "p>  large  box   35®  50 
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i  The  market  for  reaches  continues  firm  and  active.  We  pav  cash  or  handle  on 
I  Commission,  as  yon  desire.   Either  way.  you  receive  hlirheat' market  prices  The 

Tk„^„U„~    J  iV,rl,,ot  "i;lJ'keIt  18  ""l?.1-    <'"ol««'  Ranch  Kggs  in  very  pood  demand.  Dairy 

MPOpflpC   <•    I'rodure  and  t  lirese  shipments  wanted. 

1  lulllCj    \    <  <n  ni  ci  iteef  /.!  >  man  i'u<  km- ('o.:  very  choice;  3-lb  tins:  ser  doi       m  <>o 

Corned  Beef  is  advancing.   

Washing  Ammonia    Full  quart  bottle:  IK  decrees:  warranted-  tier  bottle  '•(» 

Rolled  Oats-White  Iowa  Rolled  Oats;  "JO- 11.  sacks:  per  sack.......   14.15 

VTK  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Potatoes. 

Desirable  qualities  of  potatoes  brought  as 
a  rule  steady  rates.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
moment  to  indicate  that  very  low  prices  will 
be  experienced  this  season.  Through  some 
cutting  competition  among  local  dealers,  in 
their  efforts  to  control  Salinas  Burbanks, 
there  were  sales  here  at  relatively  lower 
figures  than  were  current  at  producing  point. 

Sweets  were  in  fair  supply,  with  demand 
only  moderate  at  full  current  rates. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   35®  50 

Reds  River   — ®   

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  75 

Burbanks.  River   35®  50 

Burbanks,  I'etaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Swim  !,  $  cental   75®  1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Desirable  shipping  grades  of  seasonable 
fresh  fruits  of  every  description  are  moving 
from  various  California  points  Eastward  in 
heavier  quantity  this  year  than  ever  before 
known  to  the  trade.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  movement  outward  will  continue  of 
the  same  liberal  proportions  as  for  some  time 
past  until  the  end  of  the  season.  On  the20th 
thirty-eight  carloads  were  dispatched  East, 
as  against  twelve  carloads  same  day  last 
year.  On  the  22nd  sixty  cars  went  East,  as 
against  fifty-eight  cars  on  corresponding  day 
in  1806.  On  the  23rd  thirty-eight  cars  started 
to  Eastern  points,  as  against  twelve  cars  for 
same  day  a  year  ago.  Peaches  and  pears  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  shipments,  grapes  and 
plums  comprising  most  of  the  balance. 
Grapes  are  beginning  to  make  considerable 
showing,  and  this  fruit  will  doubtless  figure 
rather  prominently  in  the  shipments  by  rail 
to  Eastern  points  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Local  market  has  not  shown  many  pro- 
nounced changes  since  last  review,  but  such 
as  did  occur  were,  in  the  main,  in  favor  of  the 
producer. 

Apples— Offerings  continue  mostly  of  rather 
ordinary  quality,  with  such  in  rather  poor  re- 
quest. Choice  would  sell  fairly  well  now, 
and  prospects  are  will  bring  good  figures  later 
on.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  a  surfeit  of 
Eastern  stock  this  season. 

Peaches — Good  demand  for  this  fruit,  both 
on  canning  and  retail  account.  Receipts  were 
light.  The  tendency  of  prices  was  to  higher 
levels. 

Pears— Supplies  were  of  fair  magnitude, 
but  it  was  the  exception  where  the  quality 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  select 
brought  an  advance  on  quotations,  while 
others  decidedly  inferior  did  not  move  readily 
at  lowest  figures  quoted. 

Nectarines— Not  many  offering,  neither  is 
the  demand  extensive,  but  fairly  good  prices 
are  realized  for  such  as  arrive  in  good  shape. 

Plums — Most  of  this  fruit  now  coming  for- 
ward is  being  delivered  on  previous  con- 
tracts. The  immediate  market  is  not  espe- 
cially favorable  to  sellers,  but  is  about  as  good 
as  for  a  week  or  more  past. 

Figs — Spot  supplies  are  small.  In  a  limited 
way,  good  figures  are  realized,  the  preference 
being  given  to  black. 

Grapes — Common  qualities  in  boxes  have 
been  going  at  rather  low  figures.  Choice  in 
crates,  suitable  for  shipment,  have  brought  in 
most  instances  tolerably  fair  prices. 

Berries  in  season  did  not  make  much  of  a 
display.  Huckleberries  inclined  against 
sellers,  but  for  choice  of  other  varieties  the 
market  was  firm.  Espeeiallj'  was  this  the 
case  with  raspberries. 

Watermelons  were  in  decreased  supply  and 
sold  at  better  average  prices  than  preceding 
week,  but  market  tended  downward  at  close. 

Cantaloupes  and  nutmeg  melons  were  fairly 


plentiful  as  compared  with  the  demand,  and 
market  lacked  firmness. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   — @  _ 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B)  box   10®  60 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f  box   25fn,  40 

Apples.  Red  Astrachau  50-tb  box   — ®  _ 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  *  50- lb  box   35®  60 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton    ®  _ 

Apricots,  Moorpark.  ^  box   — ®  _ 

Oabapples,  f  box   |(S  35 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box   60®  1  00 

Figs,  Black,  l-layer  box   10®  60 

Figs,  White.  2-layer  box   25®  50 

Crapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  V  crate   65®  75 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau.  ft  box   25®  40 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ^  cnue   40®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   40ft  50 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   75w  1  00 

Nectarines,  White,  V  box   25(<ii  40 

Nectarines,  Red,  V  box   30®  50 

Peaches,  wrapped,  V  box   50®  60 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  "(*  box   25®  50 

Peaches,  clingstone,  ft  ton  27  50(n32  50 

Peaches,  freestone,  1*  ton  15  00§  K  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f  box   25®  60 

Pears,  Common,  ?  box   25®  40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f,  ton  10  OOfr-  JO  00 

Plums,  large,  f,  crate   20®  35 

Prunes,  fi  box   25<s>  50 

Blackberries,  f  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Currants,  Tfi  chest   _@  _ 

Huckleberries,     (b   5®  7 

Gooseberries,  common,  ifi  Tb     ®  _ 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  fitb. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  H  B>   — @  — 

Raspberries,  V  chest   7  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  00(a  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  f,  100   8  00®I5  00 

Cantaloupes,  f  crate   50®  1  00 

Nutmegs.  *  box   30®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 

This  market  is  showing  in  the  main  a  linn 
tone.  Changes  in  quotable  values  are  almost 
without  exception  to  improved  figures.  Heavy 
inroads  have  already  been  made  on  this  sea- 
sou's  supply  through  Eastern  and  foreign  or- 
ders, in  addition  to  which  large  quantities 
have  been  shipped  North,  mainly  for  the  Yu- 
kon gold  region.  Prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  an  unusually  active  demand  for  our 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  the  coming  win- 
ter and  spring  from  coast  and  territorial 
points.  It  will  be  very  surprising  if  the  en- 
tire output  for  1897  is  not  marketed  within 
the  season  and  at  good  average  prices. 

Apples— New  crop  is  arriving  in  small  quan- 
tity. With  a  light  crop  East  and  higher 
prices  than  a  year  ago,  the  home  market  has  a 
healthy  outlook.  Dealers  arc  trying  to  talk 
prices  down,  however,  as  is  usual  when  they 
are  out  of  stock  and  want  to  buy.  Quotable 
values  show  no  material  depreciation. 

Apricots— Most  dealers  report  the  market 
quiet,  while  others  claim  that  there  is  more 
doing  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding  and 
that  a  firmer  tone  prevails.  The  transfers 
effected  give  evidence  of  values  being  well 
sustained.  The  extremes  of  the  market  may 
be  said  to  be  5c  for  very  small  and  dark  Roy- 
als up  to  9c  for  fancy  Moorparks.  Some  very 
select  in  boxes  are  held  above  latter  figure. 

Peaches— Demand  is  very  active  and  mar- 
ket strong.  Owing  to  the  heavy  shipments  of 
fresh  peaches  outward,  the  crop  of  dried  prod- 
uct promises  to  be  light.  Buyers  are  bidding 
at  interior  shipping  points  a%orC,c  for  Chinese 
cured,  &%®7c  for  choice  and  7%®8e  for  fancy. 
There  is  inquir.v  for  peeled  peaches,  but  none 
offering. 

Nectarines— This  fruit  is  receiving  more  at- 
tention, partly  owing  to  the  advanced  figures 
current  on  peaches.  Bids  of  5c  for  nectarines 
in  the  sweat  boxes  are  reported. 

Pears — No  business  of  consequence  observ- 
able, more  due  to  absence  of  desirable  quali- 
ties than  to  lack  of  demand.  Choice  to  fancy 
Bartletts,  halved,  are  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  a  prompt  market  at  remunerative  fig- 
ures. 

Prunes— There  is  a  decidedly  firm  tone, 
with  demand  brisk,  both  for  shipment  East 
and  to  Europe.  Fresh  prunes  are  bringing  |K 
per  ton  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  which  does 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t>  General  Commission  Merchants.  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

•VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  coDstenments  si  inn  rates  of 


Machine  Grubber  and  stump  Fuller. 
HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  Is  Drumm  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  HONTUOKKBT  8TRKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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not  admit  of  the  cured  product  being  sold  un- 
der 3%c  for  the  four  sizes.  Large  prunes,— 
40-50's— in  boxes  are  quotable  at  6@6^c,  and 
some  packers'  ideas  are  above  these  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B>   5^<a  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  6  @  6V4 

Apricots.  Moorpark   754®  9 

Apples,  in  boxes   5i4@ — 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5Y, 

Nectarines,  Red   5  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  6V,@  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7i4@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  @— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7V4®  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4V4@  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5%@— 

50— 60's   4J£@— 

60— 70's   4M@— 

70— 80  s   33£@— 

80— 90'S   3ii@  — 

90— lflO's   83tJ<a— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3Y,c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes.  Mc  higher  for  25-ft>  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50- tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras   — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Sonoma          3M(w  — 

Prunes,  Silver   6   @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   iVi®  5 

Apples,  sliced   3  @— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   2H<a  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  5 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  dried  fruit  market  in 
New  York : 

Demand  for  all  kinds  of  apples  has  been  much 
more  active,  this  week,  jobbers,  exporters  and 
speculators  all  wanting  stock,  and  with  light  offer- 
ings, market  has  ruled  very  Arm  and  higher. 
Evaporated  apples  have  had  sales  at  6Hc  for  fancy, 
with  choice  held  at  6c  and  higher  in  some  cases; 
for  prime  wire  dried  554c  has  been  bid  freely, 
though  no  important  sales  above  that  figure;  wood 
dried  have  sold  at  5^@5?4c  with  holders  gener- 
ally asking  6c  toward  the  close;  some  undesirable 
fruit  has  sold  down  to  4(«5c,  and  a  few  1896  apples 
could  be  picked  up  in  range  of  2@4c.  Very  few 
sun-dried  sliced  apples  offering  and  we  drop  quo- 
tations; quarters  have  advanced  under  a  very 
active  demand  to  3@3!4c.  Chops  in  light  supply 
and  prime  command  $2.50C«  2.6254,  though  some 
off  stock  is  obtainable  lower  Waste  has  cleaned 
up  quite  closely  and  held  with  considerable  confi- 
dence at  unchanged  prices.  Raspberries  have  had 
some  few  sales  higher,  but  12c  about  all  that  can 
be  depended  upon  and  buyers  trying  to  obtain 
stock  lower.  Blackberries  have  weakened  under 
larger  supplies,  with  some  sales  as  low  as  354c. 
Huckleberries  generally  held  at  7c  for  prime  new, 
though  some  old  stock  could  be  obtained  down  to 
5(u>6.  Cherries  in  light  supply  and  firm  at  10c 
for  new.  Not  much  doing  iu  California  fruit  and 
quotations  somewhat  nominal. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1897,  per  lb        654®  8 

Peaches,  California,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb..  11@14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   6@  8 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  354®  754 

Raisins. 

Market  is  strong  at  the  advanced  quota- 
tions noted,  purchases  of  new  being  difficult 
to  effect  at  the  figures  named.  Most  packers 
do  not  care  to  name  prices  at  present.  The 
yield  is  variously  estimated  at  not  over  half 
of  last  year's  to  nearly  a  full  crop.  For  a  few 
fancy  vineyards  3%c  in  the  sweat  boxes  is  re- 
ported having  been  paid,  with  3c  the  price  for 
average  vineyards.  For  3-crown  loose  in  50-lb. 
boxes  8%c  has  been  bid  for  October  shipment, 
4c  asked.  London  Layers  are  quotable  at 
$1.10.  The  quotable  range  for  Clusters  is 
from  $1.50  for  fancy  to  12.50  for  Imperial. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   1  10®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  fb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3i<@  — 

Sultanas  454@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3%@  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  light  supply  and  very  lim- 
ited request.  Lemon  market  is  ruling  about 
as  last  quoted,  with  demand  tolerably  good 
for  best,  but  other  than  choice  to  select  re- 
ceive no  marked  attention.  Limes  were  in 
too  light  supply  most  of  the  week  to  afford 
more  than  nominal  quotations. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   — @  — 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

A  little  business  has  been  reported  in  new 
Almonds  at  8%^9c  for  paper-shell,  but  on  the 
principal  holdings  it  is  claimed  prices  have 
yet  to  be  made.  Walnuts  continue  to  rule 
very  quiet,  with  values  quotably  unchanged. 
Peanuts  are  selling  at  former  range  of  prices. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   854®  954 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5   @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard — '   454@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2J4@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   654®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  ®— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ® — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4J4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 


corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  54-sks   92 

Wheat,  ctls  374 

Barley,  ctls  415 

Oats,  ctls   11 

Corn,  ctls    6 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   21 

Potatoes,  sks   35 

Onions,  sks   7 

Hay,  tons   4 

Wool,  bales   1 

Hops,  bales  


765 

630 
676 
925 
190 
235 
,3113 
351 
456 
208 
820 
85 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

733,456 

1,048  428 

1,216,377 

1,121,207 

1,159,796 

997,845 

56,495 

60,717 

31,559 

28,269 

6,060 

6,060 

69,696 

35,747 

162,642 

146,359 

23,951 

25,999 

29,149 

30,195 

12,501 

8,141 

358 

222 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


FOR  THE  WEEK 


Flour,  54-sks   95, 

Wheat,  ctls  212, 

Barley,  ctls   275, 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   1, 

Beans,  sks   22, 

Hay,  bales   4, 

Wool,  ft>s   426 

Hops,  fbs   4 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  Aug.  20.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes —  Tokays,  $1.60®2.35;  Muscats, 
$1.15®l. 55;  Rose  de  Peru,  80c@J1.10.  Pears— Bart- 
letts, $1.10®  1.80.  Prunes— Gros,  $l.ltir«  1.40;  Hun- 
garian, 80c@Sl.90.  Plums  —  Washington,  $1.20; 
Columbia,  75®Mlc;  Egg,  6uc.    Peaches— 35®55c. 

Chicago,  August  23  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  auction  to-day,  realizing 
the  following  prices:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.20®  1.70. 
Peaches— 65® 70c.  Prunes— Gros,  $1®1.15;  Fellen- 
berg  $1.20(6  1.25;  German,  $1.23.  Grapes— Malaga, 
$1®I.45;  Tokay,  $1.35®1.5u,  average  $1.42  Twenty- 
two  ears  were  sold  to-day. 

Philadelphia,  August  23 —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Pears— Bart- 
letts, $1. 80(62. 15,  average  $2.05.  Plums— ttgg,  55® 
65c,  average  61c;  Kelsey  Japan,  75c(«  $1  10,  average 
$1.02;  Victoria,  95c.  Prunes— Gros,  80cw$1.05,  av- 
erage 97c;  Italian,  $1.15®1.20;  Silver,  60®90c; 
Tragedy,  80c;  Fellenberg,  95c.  Three  cars  were 
sold  to-day. 

NEW  York,  August  24  —  Porter  Bros.  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts, 
$1.I5@2.30;  Beurre  Hardys.  $1.30®  1. Ml;  White  Boy- 
ennes,$1.15;  Sickels,  75c  per  half  box.  Plums- 
Japan,  $1.60;  Grand  Duke.  $1.15;  Egg,  60®90c. 
Prunes— Hungarian,  85cf<>$1.30;  Fellenberg,  $1.15; 
German,  $1.05®1. 15;  Gros,  90c@$1.15.  Peaches— 40 
@70c.   Nectarines— 40c. 

Chicago,  August  24.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay, 
single  crate,  K0c(«$1.70;  Muscat,  $1.15@1.40;  Ma- 
laga, 35c®$1.20,  average  92c;  Fellenberg,  $1.15® 
1.25.  Plums  —  Quackenbos,  $1.55;  Egg,  75c@$l. 
Peaches— 55<s  85c:  Mary's  Choice.  75c;  Crawford, 
65c;  Susquehanna,  75c.   Pears— Bartletts,  $1@1.65. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Aug.  25.— California  Dried  Fruits 
quiet  and  steady.  Evaporated  Apples— Prime 
wire  tray,  554c  per  pound;  wood  dried,  prime.  5i£c; 
choice  do,  6c;  fancy,  654c.  Prunes— 354r<f754c  per 
pound,  as  to  quality.  Apricots—  Royal,  7(«  754c ; 
Moorpark.  8®9c.  Peaches— Unpeeled,  6®8c ;  peeled, 
11®  14c  per  pound. 

Pleasantries. 


— G.  Galbraith  of  Tulare  with  a  single  har- 
I  vester  has  cut  3200  acres  of  grain  in  sixty-two 
days,  an  average  of  fifty-two  acres  a  day. 

— There  is  now  only  one  place  where  Sequoia 
timber  can  be  obtained,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  having  reserved  all  of  it, 
except  that  found  in  one  canyon  below  Fres- 
no, Cal. 

— The  Native  Lumber  Company  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, Cal.,  has  sold  4000  cases  to  the  honey 
men  in  that  vicinity,  which  means  twenty- 
five  carloads,  500,000  pounds,  which  at  3  cents 
per  pound  makes  $15,000  in  that  one  valley  for 
honey. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  '97,  shows  an  increase  of  ll, 015,321  in 
net  earnings  over  the  previous  year.  Total 
earnings,  $4,718,354  ;  operating  expenses,  12,- 
770,047;  net  earnings,  $1,939,807. 

— The  Columbia  river  salmon  pack  is  a  nor- 
mal one— 470,000  cases  of  2  doz.  1-Hi  tins  each. 
British  Columbia  papers  prophesy  that  1897 
will  witness  the  largest  catch  in  the  history 
of  the  Fraser  river  salmon  industry.  The 
catch  on  the  northern  coast  seems  to  be  a 
failure. 

— The  Puente,  Cal.,  oil  producers,  having 
drained  their  wells  and  wandered  away  from 
the  oil-bearing  stratum  in  sinking  new  wells, 
have,  by  the  aid  of  a  representative  of  the 
State  Mining  Bureau,  found  the  oil  stratum 
again  and  secured  one  of  the  finest  flows  of  oil 
yet  developed  in  southern  California. 

—At  Corral  Hollow,  Cal.,  $1,872,000  has  been 
spent  in  developing  the  coal  property.  F.  J. 
Horswill,  the  new  manager,  has  changed  the 
system  of  mining  from  the  "long  wall"  to  the 
"breast  and  pillar"  method.  Recalculates 
ability  to  extract  1000  tons  daily  at  a  cost  per 
ton  of  60  cents.  Over  100  men  are  now  em- 
ployed at  the  mine. 

— Eureka,  Cal.,  has  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  C.  A.  Harp  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Eureka  to  Grant's  Pass,  Or.  Harp  asks  the 
citizens  of  Humboldt  to  subscribe  $375,000,  to 
furnish  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  railroad  ter- 
minus in  Eureka,  ground  for  a  terminus  in 
Areata,  and  free  right  of  way  for  the  road  be- 
tween Eureka  and  Areata. 

— In  commenting  on  the  new  tariff  and  the 
$2  duty  on  white  pine,  Dominion  papers  say  it 
means  a  complete  lock-out  of  Canadian  lum- 
ber, and  if  they  make  any  sales  to  the  United 
States  lumber  buyers  they  expect  it  will  be 
for  delivery  to  some  outside  market  for  trans- 
mission in  bond  through  United  States  terri- 
tory ;  they  suggest  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment impose  an  export  tax  of  $3  per 
thousand  feet  on  saw  logs,  and  $2  per  cord  on 
pulp  wood. 

—  The  lower  Otay  dam,  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  been  finished  to 
the  134- foot  contour  line,  and  the  machinery  is 
being  moved  to  the  Barrett  dam,  thirty  miles 
further  on.  As  the  dam  now  stands,  it  has 
an  impounding  capacity  of  13,766,328,500  gal- 
lons, or  2918  miners'  inches.  It  is  the  first 
dam  of  the  four  now  under  construction  by 
the  Southern  California  Mountain  Water 
Company.  The  Otay  dam  has  cost  thus  far 
$200,000,  and  the  entire  system  will  have 
cost,  when  completed,  $3,000,000. 

—The  irrigation  system  of  the  Southern 
California  Mountain  Water  Company  com- 
prises three  dams,  impounding  a  total  of  51,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water.  Lower  Otay  reser- 
voir, eighteen  miles  from  San  Diego,  is  nearly 
finished,  and  will  irrigate  the  country  under 
400  feet  elevation,  taking  in  a  good  many  acres 
of  frostless  citrus  land  now  lying  waste  for 
lack  of  water.  Barrett  dam  is  thirty-five 
miles  from  San  Diego,  and,  with  Morena  dam, 
will  irrigate  every  foot  of  land  lying  south  of 
the  Sweetwater  system  to  the  Mexican  line. 
Work  on  the  foundation  of  Barrett  dam  has 
begun. 


Mrs.  Blinks— See  here,  Mr.  B.,  I 
thought  you  said  you  had  been  duck 
shootrng.  Mr.  Blinks — Yes.  m'  dear, 
been  duck  (hie)  shooting.  "  But  these 
ducks  you  brought  home  are  tame 
ducks."  "  Y-e-s,  m'  dear,  I  tamed  'em 
after  I  (hie)  shot  'em."— New  York 
Weekly. 

Daisy — She  has  such  a  pretty  foot. 
I  don't  know  where  you  would  find  any- 
thing smaller,  do  you  ?  Prances — Yes, 
the  shoe  she  wears. — Boston  Traveler. 

"  I  discovered  a  gold  mine,"  said  the 
49er.  "I  invented  a  torpedo-boat," 
replied  the  genius.  Then  they  shook 
hands  like  brothers,  and  pooled  their 
capital  to  buy  a  cheap  dinner. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  much  for 
original  ideas,"  said  the  contributor, 
with  a  sneer,  as  he  gathered  up 
his  manuscript.  "No,"  replied  the 
zero-blooded  editor,  "  we'd  rather  have 
good  ones." — Washington  Star. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Deafness  Cannot  I5e  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Dusty  Rhodes — "Say,  boss,  can  yer 
help  a  poor  man  just  out  o'  a  Cuban 
prison  ?  "  Mr.  Touched — "Ain't  you 
the  same  man  that  stopped  me  yester- 
day as  a  sufferer  from  the  Mississippi 
Hoods  V  "  Dusty  Rhodes — "Yes,  sir-; 
I'm  bavin'  an  awful  run  o'  hard  luck." 
Truth.   

She — I  never  expected  to  work  like 
this  when  I  married  you. 

He — I  didn't  suppose  you  cared.  You 
worked  hard  enough  to  get  me,  didn't 
you  ? — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  10,  1897. 

587,916.— Pipe  Wrench— J.  Bell,  Troutdale,  Or. 
587,781.— Match  Safe  —  John  Bond,   La  Grange, 
Cal. 

587.790.— Bottle  Stopper— J.  B.  Burrow,  St.  John, 
Wash. 

587,940— Hand  Measurer  —  T.  C.  DeLisle,  San 
Francisco. 

587,799  — Composition  of  Matter— J.  Q.  Dixon, 

San  Francisco. 
587,814.— Water  Motor— F.  G.  Harford,  Patalia 

City,  Wash. 

587,97(1.— Pulley  Locking  Device— W.  H.  Kirk- 
man,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

587,8.39.  —  Leadline  Controller  —  T.  Lindsay, 
Capitola.  Cal. 

587,993.— Boring  Machine  Gauge— H.  W.  McCor- 
mick,  Centralia,  Wash. 

587,991.— Surgical  Appliance  — M.  McCormick, 
San  Francisco. 

587.860  — Lemon  Squeezer  — F.  A.  Redman,  San 
Francisco. 

588,090.— Fumigator  —  O.  Sallady,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

588.0)3.— Hot  Water  Bag— Z.  Yamabe,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Note.— Plaia  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mall  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  t  he  shortest  possible  time. 


A  diving  bell  devised  by  W.  G. 
Smith  is  of  steel  8  feet  high  18  and  feet 
around;  is  fitted  with  a  telephone  and 
electric  light;  the  light  is  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  bell  and  illuminates  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  for  some  distance,  the 
diver  looking  through  heavy  windows 
in  the  sides  of  the  bell.  In  a  late  ex- 
periment six  men  went  down  in  the 
machine  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  in  Lake 
Michigan,  off  Milwaukee,  and  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  six  hours. 
This  diving  bell  will  be  taken  by  its 
owners  across  the  ocean,  where  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  with  it  to  reach  the 
remains  of  the  German  Lloyd  steamer 
Elbe,  which  sank  off  Lowestoft,  Jan. 
30,  1895,  shortly  after  she  had  started 
on  one  of  her  regular  trips  to  New 
York. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

By  a  thorough,  competent  orchardist  and  genera 
farmer.  Highest  references  or  cash  security 
Able  to  do  all  the  mechanical  work  on  ranch  or 
residence.   Address  INDUSTRY,  this  office. 


Orchard  to  Rent, 


own  terms. 


With  farming  uten 
si  Is,  to  a  good  com- 
petent man,  on  hi 
About  50  acres.    Living  stream. 

Address  O.  SMITH,  this  office. 


Blake,    JYl  o  f  f  I  1 1    dfc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  CAii. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres' t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Special! 


Ladies'  Black  1  / 

Figured       1.1)  J 
Alpaca  Skirts  """^ 

ALL  SIZES. 
This  skirt  sells  regu- 
$2.50  and  In  the  country  fo  i 
y  won't  last  long. 


larly  in  the  cltv 
JS.   Order  soon.  Th< 

HO/V1E    SU  F»F*I_."V  CO., 

13  Front  Street,    -   -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  bes 
machines  in  the  world  t 
spray  or  whitewash  wit  i 
yourself.     Catalogue  free  . 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


S3 

OUR  LOYAL  AGENTS. 

Ono  secret  of  the  success  of  rage  Fence  is  the 
fidelity  of  our  thousands  of  Agents.  Many  ot  them 
claim  Uiat.lt  Is  the  genuine  »i»tl«fuelloii  derived 
from  handling  the  very  best  article,  rather  than  the 
profit,  that  keeps  them  in  the  business.  Customers 
are  free  to  express  thanks  for  having  been  Induced 
to  purchase    Knouuh  to  make  anybody  happy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Adrian,  Mich. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPI ING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   U/ORK   OF   ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  WASS,  §6  FIRST  ST..  S.  IT. 
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California's  44*^  Annua^  State  Fa*r 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

.SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


XIA/O  WEEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  ottered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceptable opportunity  to  meet. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.    This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  r  ^ost  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  oiler  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  f         the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  hav  -^Tmplele  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods In  dairying,  and  the  working  of  impr  ,<Sp  .ippliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 

EDWIN  F.  S$f.  H,  Secretary. 


I  leading  creameries  in  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  iu  this  growing  industry 
I        ELECTRIC  POWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

GRAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
I  Exposition  liHIKi 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amus°ment.  and  usually  at- 
tracts a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
I  neutral  ground  and  prolit  by  advertising  in  a  practical  way.   The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  In 
vast  numbers  to  in-  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rites  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  on  all  their  lines. 
1        Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information.   Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


 7  if'  —  — 

Fruit  Drier/  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE   DIPPER  AND  SPREADER 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  k  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


S-  IP.  Taylor's  Sons, 

 ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  

+  FRUIT*  PAPERS 

yuality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,       400  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


V 


THeERTEL^UjlY 

ICTOR 


PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy. 


J) 

111.,  U.  S.  A 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  t-onsiderrd 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  h  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
1 1  is  an  all  -steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup* 
ported  with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  an. I  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  Id  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  fiec/  Correspondent.- 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

KSTAliXISHKD  1867. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1  81>0- 1  Hltfi.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  I.VK  DIPPING  and  PERFOR ATIN<  1  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  Is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  iu  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  Slate. 

Send  for  1  Kit 7  Catalogue.    Also  lleadiiuartem  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY.  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET. 


P.  0.  BOX  »70, 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 

^^^^^^^^^ -^^^-^^ 

STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  AT 

Q  rangers'  Warehouse, 

PORT  COSTA. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^California  fruit  bulletin. 


P   ^  \  

Vol.  LIV.    No.  10\\V* 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1897. 

TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  Street. 

Another  Fine  New  Blackberry  of  Santa 
Cruz  Origin. 


The  Mammoth  blackberry,  which  is  represented 
by  the  accompanying  cut,  is  a  cross  between  the 
Rubus  ursinus,  or  common  wild  blackberry  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Texas  Early,  a  type 
of  the  Rulus  villosus,  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this 
State  by  Dr.  Crandall  of  Auburn. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
mon wild  blackberry  of  California 
is  a  type  of  the  dewberry,  grow- 
ing wild,  and  is  but  little  culti- 
vated, on  account  of  its  poor 
bearing  qualities,  although  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  is  unrivaled. 
The  Texas  Early  is  similar  to  the 
Lawton  in  canes,  leaves  and 
flavor  of  fruit.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  of  our  wild  blackberry  is 
long,  but  not  at  all  large,  while 
the  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  Texas 
Early  is  perhaps  even  smaller. 
The  Mammoth — a  cross  between 
these  two  medium-sized  berries 
— produces  berries  of  immense 
size,  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
blackberry  ever  grown,  berries 
2|  inches  in  length  being  fre- 
quently found.  This  is  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  unusual  in  horticult- 
ural production — very  large  ber- 
ries growing  from  seeds  of  mod- 
erately small  ones.  The  Texas  is 
an  evergreen,  and  is  bi  sexual, 
like  the  Lawton  and  most  other 
varieties  of  the  blackberry.  The 
common  wild  blackberry  is  uni- 
sexual, hence  the  possibilities  of 
a  cross  between  these  two  va- 
rieties. Having  in  view  such  a 
cross,  the  seed  from  which  the 
Mammoth  was  grown  was  gath- 
ered from  a  common  wild  berry, 
growing  alongside  of  the  Texas, 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  by 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  the  well 
known  originator  of  the  now 
famous  Loganberry. 

The  canes  of  the  Mammoth  are 
very  peculiar,  being  very  large 
and  thickly  covered  with  small, 
short  spines.  The  canes  start 
early  in  March,  grow  thick  and 
stout  until  about  five  feet  high. 
They  then  take  on  a  running 
habit  and  grow  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  in  a  season.  Late 
in  the  fall  the  tips  or  stolons  seek 
the  ground  and  take  root.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  propagation  of  this  plant,  the 
stolon  method  is  the  only  one  known  for  its  increase. 
Unlike  all  the  plants  of  the  Rubus  villosus  family,  it  has 
no  adventitious  root  buds,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  increased  by  root  cuttings.  This,  however,  has 
its  advantages,  as  every  one  knows  what  a  nuisance 
the  common  blackberry  is  by  spreading  from  its 
roots.  The  Mammoth  is  not  an  evergreen  like  its 
Texas  parent,  although  it  does  not  entirely  lose  its 
leaves  in  winter.  It  begins  to  grow  and  flower  very 
early  in  spring  and  ripens  its  fruit  the  last  of  May, 
some  weeks  earlier  than  the  Lawton.  The  fruit  is 
generally  large,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 


all  its  berries  are  as  large  as  those  in  the  cut,  the 
latter  being  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their 
size,  some  of  them  by  actual  measurement  being  2f 
inches  long. 

In  flavor  the  fruit  is  more  acid  than  the  Lawton, 
but,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  sweet  and  of  superior 


A  Fruit  Trust  Suggested. 


NEW   CALIFORNIA    BLACKBERRY— THE  MAMMOTH. 

j  flavor.  When  cooked  or  canned  the  flavor  is  iden- 
tical with  the  wild  berry  of  California. 


A  new  and  very  attractive  method  of  packing  and 
shipping  potatoes  is  being  tried  by  the  farmers  of 
Monterey  county  and  is  meeting  with  unexpected 
favor.  The  old-fashioned  sack  method  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  boxes.  The  tubers  are  firmly 
packed  in  boxes  and  covered.  This  method  prevents 
decay  by  the  possible  bruising  of  the  product.  The 
commission  men  sell  them  rapidly,  and  they  bring  25 
cents  more  a  hundred  pounds  than  do  sacked  po- 
tatoes. 


The  Santa  Clara  News,  a  journal  presumably  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  farmers  of  its  neighbor- 
hood, has  come  out  with  the  blunt  suggestion  that 
the  fruit  growing  interest  of  California  take  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  a  fruit 
trust.  "  It  looks,"  says  the  News, 
"  as  if  fruit  growers  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  able  to  profit  by 
the  example  set  by  the  producers 
in  other  lines  of  industry.  There 
are  abundant  examples  whereby 
the  waste  labor  in  the  distribution 
of  products  has  been  dispensed 
with,  the  service  of  distribution 
largely  improved,  the  cost  of  the 
products  reduced  to  the  con- 
sumer and  increased  profits  se- 
cured to  the  producer.  This  is 
the  desideratum  to  be  sought  for 
by  the  producers  of  fruit.  The 
most  striking  example  of  stop- 
ping waste  is  that  afforded  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Prior  to 
its  organization  there  were  thou- 
sands of  producers  of  oil  who 
were  barely  existing.  Trade  was 
demoralized,  markets  were  glut- 
ted and  there  was  no  system  of 
distribution.  The  waste  was  enor- 
mous. All  this  has  now  been 
changed.  All  the  middlemen 
have  been  discharged.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  its 
agents  in  every  community  and 
deals  with  the  retailer  and  con- 
sumer direct.  The  profits  are 
large,  but  notwithstanding  this 
fact  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  con- 
sumer is  less  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Demoralizing  and 
ruinous  competition  in  oil  pro- 
duction has  ceased.  That  is  the 
secret  to  success." 

Something  very  like  this  has 
been  heard  before  ;  and,  in  times 
not  so  very  far  past  as  to  be  for- 
gotten, efforts  have  been  made 
to  realize  the  co-operative  ideal 
proposed.  But  in  every  instance 
the  project  has  failed  from  the 
weight  of  obstacles  which  seem 
inherent  in  the  business  of  fruit 
growing  and  selling.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  persons  for- 
merly most  enthusiastic  for  the 
combination  plan  are  now  among 
those  who  have  least  faith  in  it 
as  a  practical  thing. 

The  Santa  Rosa  people  have 
not  lost  sight  of  their  sugar  beet  project  and  at  a 
farmers'  meeting  last  week  reports  of  experimental 
beet  cultures  were  heard,  covering  pretty  much  the 
whole  county.  A  very  satisfactory  showing  has 
been  made  and  it  is  believed  that  enough  beets  will 
be  grown  next  year  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  beet 
sugar  factory. 


W.  T.  Mason,  superintendent  of  the  N.  D.  Ride- 
out  ranches  in  northern  California,  died  of  heart 
disease  at  the  farm  near  Nicolaus,  in  Sutter  county 
last  week.  For  several  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Glenn  county  tract.  He  was  forty-five  years  old. 
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

The  cooler  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been 
very  grateful  to  the  country  and  the  hard  work  of 
harvesting  the  fruit  crop  has  been  done  with  less 
stress,  both  to  men  and  animals.  Activity  still  con- 
tinues all  along  the  line,  but  the  backbone  of  the 
summer's  work  is  broken  and  the  end  is  easily  in 
sight.  Everything  except  prunes  is  now  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  prune  harvest  is  a  good  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  average  season.  The  work,  too,  is 
cheerful  and  hopeful  because  of  the  better  prices. 

The  State  Fair  begins  on  Monday  and  it  will  afford 
a  legitimate  recreation  time  to  many  who  have  not 
spared  themselves  during  the  past  three  months.  It 
promises  to  be  up  to  its  traditions  in  all  respects, 
and  in  some  particulars  more  attractive  than  ever. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

{  Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.12 

.17 

.70 

0  31 

48 

70 

Red  Bluff  

00 

T 

.54 

0.08 

58 

94 

Sacramento*  

00 

.01 

.20 

T 

82 

51 

San  Francisco  . . 

00 

T 

13 

0.05 

52 

69 

00 

T 

.22 

0.03 

54 

104 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

00 

.24 

50 

82 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.00 

.03 

6!05 

54 

84 

00 

.01 

.13 

0.08 

62 

74 

.45 

.57 

.73 

C.52 

70 

106 

•Up  to  5  P.  M.  Aug.  31:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Booth-Tucker's  "  Assisted  Farmers." 

The  Salvation  Army  scheme  to  settle  the  unem- 
ployed and  distressed  classes  of  American  citizens 
on  country  lands  is  based  upon  the  utterly  absurd 
and  stupid  notion  that  any  sort  of  a  man  is  good 
enough  for  a  farmer.  The  reason  why  the  unem- 
ployed and  distressed  are  so  situated  is  because  they 
lack  the  strength,  industry,  intelligence,  frugality 
or  capacity  to  go  ahead  "  which  are  everywhere 
and  always  must  be  the  basis  of  individual  success. 
If  the  want  of  these  qualities  is  fatal  in  city  life 
where  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  under  orders, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  when  ne'er-do-wells 
are  put  into  the  country  where,  as  a  rule,  each  man 
must  be  dependent  for  guidance  upon  his  own  head  ? 
The  truth  is  that  rural  industry  calls  for  more  cour- 
age, judgement  and  capacity  for  initiative  than  city 
work  and  Commander  Booth-Tucker  will  find  it  out 
if  he  persists  in  his  foolish  scheme.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  practical  farmer  has  yet  given  his  approval 
to  the  project. 

Farmers'  National  Congress. 

The  following  named  persons  were  appointed  last 
week  by  Acting  Governor  Jeter  to  represent  Cali- 


fornia in  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  which  is 
this  week  holding  its  seventh  annual  session  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota:  D.  T.  Fowler,  Fresno;  David 
Lubin,  Sacramento;  Hon.  H.  E.  McCune,  Dixon; 
Alfred  Holman,  San  Francisco;  Hon.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Hanford;  Gen.  P.  W.  Murphy,  Santa  Mar- 
garita, San  Luis  Obispo  Co.;  F.  M.  Righter,  Camp- 
bell; B.  P.  Walton,  Yuba  City;  E.  D.  Switzer,  Santa 
Rosa.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  none  of  the  persons 
thus  nominated  are  present  at  the  Congress,  Cali- 
fornia being  unrepresented.  The  function  of  the 
Congress  is  to  consider  the  larger  questions  of  public 
policy  as  related  to  agricultural  interests  and  to 
voice  the  views  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
membership  of  the  convention  is  limited  to  500  and 
is  made  up  wholly  by  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States. 


The  Produce  flarket  Continues  Strong. 

A  careful  reading  of  pages  157  and  158  of  this 
paper  will  show  that  the  generally  strong  tone  of  late 
prevailing  in  the  produce  market  has  during  the 
past  week  been  well  maintained.  San  Francisco 
prices  for  spot  wheat  are  off  a  cent  or  two  as  com- 
pared with  a  week  ago;  but  the  general  situation,  in 
spite  of  this  trifling  decline,  is  really  more  whole- 
some and  more  satisfactory  than  it  was.  It  now  ap- 
pears certain  that  there  is  to  be  a  strong  demand 
and  a  good  price  for  wheat  all  through  the  season, 
no  matter  what  gyrations,  up  or  down,  the  gambling 
element  may  make.  And  there  is  reason  for  hope 
that  good  prices  will  prevail  not  only  this  sea- 
son, but  for  at  least  another  season  to  come.  This 
means  a  great  deal  for  California,  and  it  is  bound  to 
have  a  very  stimulating  effect  upon  next  year's 
grain  planting. 

In  the  fruit  market  prices  continue  strong.  There 
was  some  fear  that,  with  the  stoppage  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Alaskan  demand,  there  might  be  a  letdown 
in  the  market,  but  it  has  not  come.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer,  on  the  whole,  the  situation 
grows  stronger  rather  than  weaker ;  and  nobody 
now  has  any  doubt  that  the  whole  dried  fruit  prod- 
uct of  the  State  will  find  prompt  sale  at  prices 
reasonably  profitable  all  round. 

And  so  with  wool,  hay,  beans,  oats,  etc.,  etc. — all 
along  the  line — there  is  active  buying  at  better  prices 
than  we  have  recently  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good 
market,  and  the  conditions  which  now  make  it  good 
promise  to  hold  throughout  the  season.  Even  those 
who  are  not  in  the  market  as  sellers  will  find  that 
there  is  no  more  interesting  reading  in  the  Rural 
than  its  market  pages.  They  differ  from  all  other 
reports  of  the  San  Francisco  produce  market  in  that 
they  are  written,  not  for  merchants  and  speculators, 
but  from  the  standpoint  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer  and  seller. 

The  Fruit  Was  Infected. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  of  infected  California 
fruit  condemned  ia  British  Columbia,  printed  in  last 
week's  Rural.  It  appears  that,  after  being  rejected 
by  the  inspector  at  Victoria,  the  fruit  (some  500 
cases)  was  reshipped  to  Seattle,  but  here  it  was 
again  held  up  for  inspection,  and,  failing  to  pass,  was 
dumped  into  the  bay.  On  the  day  following  another 
shipment  of  infected  California  fruit  came  to  Seat- 
tle, and  this,  like  the  other,  was  destroyed.  The 
character  of  the  fruit  is  thus  described  by  a  Seattle 
paper:  "  About  50  per  cent  of  the  apples  and  pears 
in  the  shipment  had  been  explored  by  worms.  Sev- 
eral boxes  contained  fruit  which  showed  the  effects 
of  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  infected  fruit  from  the 
outside  looks  almost  perfect,  save  for  a  small  black 
spot  left  by  the  worm  when  leaving  the  fruit.  This 
makes  the  fruit  even  more  dangerous.  Very  few 
people  will  buy  rotten  fruit,  but  no  one  could  ask  for 
nicer  fruit  on  the  outside  than  that  which  will  be 
dumped  from  the  garbage  scow  this  afternoon.  As 
Inspector  Brown  cut  open  the  fruit,  however, 
another  state  of  affairs  was  observed.  The  worm 
had  entered  at  the  bloom  end  and  burrowed  its  way 
through  the  fruit,  leaving  the  center  quite  rotten." 
Commenting  upon  this  matter,  the  Seattle  inspector 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "  The  business  of  shipping  in- 
fected fruit  into  Seattle  cannot  go  on  as  long  as  I 
am  fruit  inspector  and  the  law  backs  me  up.  A  few 
more  expensive  lessons  like  this  one  will  almost  cure 
San  Francisco  shippers." 


What  the  Heat  Does. 

The  Oroville  Register,  about  the  most  thorough 
and  thoughtful  journal  of  its  class  known  to  the 
Rural,  thus  discourses  upon  the  interior  California 
climate  : 

While  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Sacramento  valley  at  times 
is  hard  to  endure,  yet  it  does  some  things  for  us  that  may 
cause  us  to  regard  the  high  temperature  as  an  advantage. 

It  forces  rapidly  forward  the  growth  of  the  lemon  and  the 
orange,  giving  us  the  earliest  citrus  region  of  California  and 


enabling  producers  to  obtain  higher  prices  than  where  the 
fruit  ripens  later.  It  paints  the  wonderful  hues  upon  the 
delicious  peaches,  making  this  the  greatest  peach  region  in 
the  world.  It  colors  the  grapes  the  lovely  tints  that  make 
them  perfect  pictures  and  gives  them  sweetness  necessary 
for  the  finest  raisins.  The  heat  forces  the  growth  of  the 
olive  tree  so  that  a  tree  here  at  three  years  old  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  one  in  southern  Europe  at  seven. 
It  gives  us  the  rinest  figs  grown  in  the  United  States,  if 
|  not  in  the  world,  causing  them  to  ripen  early  and  to  become 
as  sweet  and  delicious  as  those  of  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

This  almost  intolerable  heat  give9  us  the  early  apricot,  the 
1  bright-hued  nectarine,  the  profitable  cherry,  the  rich  and 
,  highly  colored  pomegranate,  the  nutritious  almond,  the  tropi- 
cal palm  tree,  the  loquat  and  the  camphor. 

While  the  heat  is  unpleasant  and  enervating  at  times,  yet 
i  it  brings  some  blessings  with  it  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  ok  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 

THE  WEEK   ENDING  AUGUST  3UTH. 


General  Summary. 

Warm  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  to- 
wards the  end  the  weather  was  generally  cool,  with  much  fog  and 
cloud  along  the  coast.  Throughout  the  great  valleys  the  average 
temperature  was  a  degree  or  more  below  the  normal.  No  rain  fell 
except  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  south.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  the  high  pasture  ranges  are  almost  brown.  There  were 
indications  of  rain  ou  the  25th,  and  it  would  have  been  welcome,  but 
no  rain  fell.  This  (Monday)  morning  rain  is  falling  at  Eureka,  and 
will  doubtless  do  much  good.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the 
hot  weather  effectually  disposed  of  the  mildew  which  was  beginning 
to  show  in  some  vineyards. 

The  week,  on  the  whole,  has  been  quite  favorable  for  all  crops. 
On  the  tule  lands  plowing  is  in  progress  as  the  water  recedes.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  Is  now  being  cut  and  promises  to  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Much  of  the  hay  and  grain  has  been  moved  and  stored.  There 
are  indications  that  the  vintage  will  exceed,  especially  in  the  So- 
noma valley,  that  of  previous  years.  Grapes,  on  the  whole,  are  doing 
well  and  are  ahead  of  the  season.  The  heal  of  earlier  weeks  did 
some  damage,  but  almost  all  reports  speak  well  of  grapes  and  rais- 
ins. Prune  gathering  is  at  its  height.  Peaches,  plums,  prunes  and 
grapes  are  on  drying  trays.  Canners  and  dryers  are  busy.  Karly 
peaches  are  nearly  gone,  while  clings  are  coming  in.  Apples  are  ex- 
cellent. Potatoes  are  good  in  quality  and  promise  a  tine  yield.  Hop 
picking  has  begun,  with  prospects  of  a  good  crop.  Thousands  of 
people  are  busy  in  the  fields.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well  and  wal 
nuts  are  a  good  crop  in  size  and  quality.  Corn  Is  In  fair  condition. 
Beans  are  reported  as  damaged  by  the  heat  of  the  preceding  week. 
I  The  mustard  crop  is  good. 

No  rain  fell  in  the  State  during  the  week,  except  a  few  light  thuu 
,  der  storms  in  mountain  regions.   The  normal  condition  Is  without 
1  rain,  except  at  Eureka,  where  the  departure  from  the  normal  Is  .07 
of  an  inch. 

Siskiyou  lYrckai.— Highest  temperature,  |iilu;  lowest,  48°. 
Modoc  (Cedarville).— Grain  nearly  all  cut.   Haying  over,  except 
•second  crop  of  alfalfa,  which  is  good.   Increased  crop  of  fruits,  es- 
pecially apples. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Weather  favorable.  Kaisin  grapes,  fair  crop, 
good  quality.  iRed  Bluff  I— Prunes  large  crop.  Grapes  ripening, 
fair  crop. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— Harvesting  finished.  Grapes  doing  well. 
Tomatoes  good  in  quantity  and  quality 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Second  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  progress;  a 
heavy  crop. 

Placer  (Roseville).— Pears  and  peaches  all  in,  except  Salways 
Grapes  injured  by  hot  winds.  Almond  crop  above  average.  (Colfax) 
—Many  pears.   Grapes  coming  in. 

Hutte  (Chico). — Dried  fruit  moving.  (Oroville)— Cooler.  Grapes 
nearly  ripe,  fair  crop.  Olives  and  oranges  doing  nicely. 

Glknn  (Willows).— Larger  farmers  preparing  ground  to  begin 
seeding. 

Sacramento  iSacramenloi— Favorable  for  late  fruits.  Middle 
season  crops  disposed  of.  Potatoes,  fine  yield,  good  quality.  Grapes 
about  three-fourths  yield  on  account  of  heat.  (Gait)— Cool.  Grain 
in  warehouses.   Grane  shipping. 

Yolo  (Guinda).— Picking  almonds.    Prune  crop  large  and  of  good 
quality,    i Woodlandi— Rasin  grapes  and  prunes  ready  for  drying; 
Sultanas  good  crop;  Muscatels  poor.    Almonds  gathered;  average 
crop.    Peaches  good  crop  but  rather  small  fruit. 
Solano  (Dixon)— Crapes  good  qualitj,  fair  crop.   Peaches  not  as 
I  good  as  expected.    Almond  crop  short.   Prunes  up  to  the  average. 

(Vacaville)— Pears  nearly  gone.   Grape  crop  light, 
i     Stanislaus  (Modesto).— Busy  picking  grapes.   Weather  fine  for 
I  curing.     (Newman)— First    three   days  last  week  burned  grapes 
badly.  Good  weather  for  curing. 

Merced  (Merced).— Cool  and  favorable  for  prunes  which  are  doing 
well.   Peaches  picked :  good  crop. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Cooler.  Table  grapes  good.  Almond 
harvest  well  under  way.  Olives  promise  well.  (Stockton)— Extreme 
hot  weather  of  past  week  did  great  damage  to  Black  Prince  grapes, 
wine  grapes  have  also  suffered. 

Fresno  (Fresno).— Weather  favorable  for  apples.  Cool  during  the 
past  three  days.   Highest  temperature,  108°;  lowest,  55° 

Kings  (Hanford).— Peach  crop  large.   Prune  and  grape  harvest 
begin  this  week.  Cool. 
Tulare  (Tulare).— Gathering  prunes  and  picking  raisins.  Cool. 
I  ( Lime-Kiln)— Hot  and  sultry  with  lightning.  Prunes  drying;  lemons 
!  and  oranges  doing  well.   Highest  temperature  112°;  lowest,  57°. 
i     Kern  (BakersHeld).— Orange  clings  all  gone.   Harvesting  prunes 
and  drying  raisins;  good  crop. 

Humholdt  (Eureka).— High  fogs  on  the  coast,  but  sunny  and 
warm  inland.    High  pasture  ranges  almost  brown. 
Sonoma   (Santa  Kosa).— Bartlett   pears,  plums  and  Crawford 
I  peaches  marketed.   Cling  peaches    ripening  fast.     Wiue  grapes 
doing  well;  yield  heavy.   Prunes  ripe  enough  to  pick,  crop  light. 
1  Corn  in  fair  condition. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Change  in  weather  has  caused  late  fruit, 
corn,  hops  and  grapes  to  ripen  very  fast.   Threshing  is  over;  yield 
|  better  than  expected.    Hop  picking  has  begun  with  prospects  of  a 
;  good  crop. 

Napa  (Napa)— Fruit  ripening  gradually.  Small  average  in  wine 
;  grapes  but  good  yield.  Threshing. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— (Jrape  crop  will  be  heavier  than  expected 
owing  to  continued  cool  weather.  (Niles)— Weather  fine.  Prunes 
half  crop. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell).— Prune  drying  at  its  height.  Early 
J  peaches  gone.    Favorable    weather   for  drying.    (GUroy)— Late 
'  peaches  light  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.    Grapes  ripening  two 
weeks  ahead  of  time;  large  crop    (San  Jose)— Weather  very  favor- 
I  able  for  drying  fruit    Warm  weather  has  brought  prunes  on  rapidly 
and  earlier  by  ten  days  than  usual.   Three  weeks  will  see  the  crop 
on  the  t  rays.   Very  busy  season. 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Weather  favorale  for  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Grapes  ripening. 

MoNTERtY  (Kings  City).— Cool,  with  foggy  mornings.   Grain  all 
harvested.   (Salinas)— Very  little  fog.   Fruit  ripening  fast. 
I     San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Cool  and  foggy.  Good  grain 

crop,  also  fruit,  beans  and  mustard. 
I     Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria).— Barley,  oats  and  wheat  still 
I  threshing;  yield  very  good.     Beans  ripening;  pink  beans  injured  by 
hot  spell  a  week  ago. 
Ventura  (Ventura)  —Very  warm  and  some  damage  done  by  heal 
l  to  Lima  beans.  Weather  now  cooler  and  damp,  which  will  help 
j  beans.  Good  crop  of  walnuts:  trees  loaded  and  the  nuts  tilling  well. 
Los  Angeles  (Bassett).— Softshell  walnuts  doing  well.  Corn 
nearly  full  crop.  Alfalfa  light.  (Duarte)— Good  weather  for  oranges, 
'  which  are  doing  well.   Peach  crop  harvested. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).— Peaches  almost  picked.   Cammence  har- 
vesting peanuts  and  beans  next  mouth.  Walnuts  are  doing  well. 
'  Now  harvesting  grapes;  crop  good. 

San  Diego  (El  Cajon).— Early  part  of  week  extremely  warm. 
Heavy  showers  on  the  mountains.  Hot  weather  effectually  disposed 
of  mildew,  which  was  beginning  to  show  in  some  vineyards.  (Esoon- 
I  dido)— The  peach  crop  is  abundant  and  grapes  are  ripening  fast. 
.  Few  prunes,  but  plums  are  plentiful.   (San  Diego)— Highest  tem- 
■  perature  82°,  lowest  (55°.  Very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  nearly 
all  harvested;  yield  greater  than  for  years.    Raisin  cutting  soon. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Beans  and  corn  show  some  damage 
from  heat.  Cutting  beans.  Threshing.  Walnuts  doing  well.  Ral- 
i  sins  and  grapes  maturing  rapidly;  curing  will  begin  soon.  Peaches 
t  ripening. 

Eureka  Summary  — Stock  ranges  need  rain.  No  serious  danger 
from  drouth.  Cooler  weather  favored  fruit  crops.  Prune  crop  nearly 
!  cured.  Corn  doing  well.  Threshing  progressing. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

Prospective  Beet  Prices. — The  California  Beet  Sugar  & 
Refining  Company,  which  has  just  purchased  the  Starr  Mill 
at  Crockett,  to  be  used  as  a  beet  sugar  factory,  will  use  an 
immense  quantity  of  beets  and  intends  to  make  it  an  object 
for  the  rancher  to  devote  his  land  to  beet  culture.  The  com- 
pany has  now  made  a  schedule  of  prices  as  follows :  $4  per 
ton  for  15  percent  sugar  contents  and  25  cents  per  ton  premium 
for  each  and  every  full  degree  above  15  per  cent,  making  19 
per  cent  sugar  worth  $5  per  ton.  This  is  the  price  which  will 
be  paid  for  the  beets  delivered  at  the  depot.  The  company 
will  pay  the  freight.  At  these  prices  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  making  contracts  for  all  the  beets  the 
factory  can  use,  and  the  output  next  season  will  no  doubt  be 
very  large.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  land  for  sugar  beet 
growing  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. — Martinez  Gazette. 
Humboldt. 

Cattle,  Crops  and  Prosperity. — An  "observing  citizen" 
of  Eureka,  just  returned  from  a  five  days'  journey  through 
southern  Humboldt,  gives  the  following  report  to  the  Stand- 
ard: "  All  through  that  section  as  far  south  as  Phillipsville 
the  ranchers  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  wool,  mutton  sheep  and  cattle.  Pew  of  them  are  selling 
sheep,  however,  as  they  desire  to  increase  their  flocks  since 
the  prospects  for  better  prices  for  wool  in  the  future  are  so 
bright,  and  they  believe  it  will  pay  to  again  raise  sheep.  In 
the  fruit  sections  of  Eel  river  at  Camp  Grant  and  all  along 
the  South  Fork  the  prune  and  apple  crops  are  very  large, 
though  peaches  and  nectarines  will  be  very  scarce — in  fact, 
those  crops  will  be  almost  a  failure.  The  weather  in  the  hills 
and  upper  Eel  river  valley  is  very  warm,  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  90°  to  102°  above  zero  every  day,  though  the 
nights  are  comfortably  cool.  Hot  weather  is  necessary  to 
produce  good  corn,  melons  and  finely  flavored  fruits.  The 
ranges  look  dry  and  brown,  but  sheep  and  all  kinds  of  stock 
are  in  first-class  condition.  The  grain  crop  is  gathered,  and, 
in  some  places,  threshing  has  been  done.  The  yield  of  grain 
is  so  much  larger  than  was  expected  that  the  farmer  who  had 
acres  of  it  is  smiling  now.  In  fact,  our  informant,  the  trav- 
eler, says  that  everywhere  he  went  the  people  were  busy  and 
seemingly  prosperous.  At  Pruitland  the  prune  orchards  are 
doing  well  and  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  prunes  are  ripening  and  picking  and  drying  has  begun. 
With  good  crops,  good  prices  and  fine  prospects  for  the  future, 
Humboldt  has  nothing  of  which  to  complain." 

Kern. 

Big  Grain  Product. — The  Town  ranch,  down  on  the  Weed 
Patch,  produced  a  magnificent  crop  of  grain  this  year,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  It  averaged  eight  to  nine  sacks  per 
acre,  and  all  the  wheat  has  been  classed  as  No.  1  milling.  The 
total  yield  of  wheat  was  9000  sacks ;  that  of  barley,  between 
4000  and  5000  sacks.  Since  harvesting  this  grain  Manager  Hy 
Dubbens  has  put  most  of  the  stubble  in  Egyptian  corn  which, 
he  feels  sure,  will  turn  off  as  much  as  nine  sacks  to  the  acre. 
It  is  now  heading  out.  After  this  land  has  been  thus  planted 
in  corn,  the  soil  will  be  in  the  same  condition  for  sowing  the 
next  wheat  crop  as  if  it  had  been  summer  fallowed,  said  Mr. 
Dubbens.  Egyptian  corn  is  a  fairly  well  paying  crop.— Bakers- 
field  Echo. 

Wheat  by  Irrigation. — The  Bakersfield  Echo  thus  writes 
of  the  experience  of  H.  P.  Sessions,  who,  with  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation, has  worked  two  sections  of  land  near  Button  Willow 
this  season.  "Of  the  1280  acres,  1(50  is  taken  by  ditches  and 
high  knolls,  leaving  1120  acres  sowed  to  grain.  There  is  now 
in  the  sack  from  this  land  10,259  sacks  of  wheat  and  5(500  sacks 
of  barley — an  average  of  over  14  sacks  per  acre.  The  land  was 
irrigated  at  a  cost  for  labor  in  putting  the  water  on  of  about 
20  cents  per  acre.  The  only  cost  for  the  water  was  the  origi- 
nal water  right  of  $10  per  acre  and  the  running  expense  of 
maintaining  the  ditches  which,  as  the  country  is  very  level, 
is  only  a  nominal  expense.  The  items  of  expense  per  acre,  as 
Mr.  Sisson  gives  them,  are  as  follows : 


Plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding  $1  50 

Seed  at  81  50  per  cwt   1  20 

Irrigating   20 

Harvesting  and  threshing   2  00 

Fourteen  sacks,  at  6!4  cents   91 

Hauling  to  R.  R    75 

Total  $6  56 


"Figuring  the  wheat,  which  averaged  twelve  sacks,  of  130 
pounds,  per  acre  at  $1.40  per  cwt.,  we  have  a  gross  figure  of 
121.84  per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of  $15.28— not  a  bad  showing  for 
wheat  farming  by  irrigation.  Mr.  Sessions  does  not  own  his 
land,  but  pays  one-fourth  of  the  crop  rent,  with  the  water 
furnished  him,  he  to  keep  the  ditches  up.  When  he  took  the 
land  two  years  ago  it  was  wild  land,  and  he  had  all  the  level- 
ing and  checking  to  do,  but  this  year  pays  all  old  scores  and 
leaves  him  a  nice  little  nest  egg." 

Log  Angeles. 

Points  on  Celery. — S.  J.  Murdock,  one  of  the  best-known 
farmers  in  the  peat  lands  of  Westminster,  in  Orange  county, 
gives  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  growing  of 
this  profitable  crop  in  the  California  Cultivator  for  August. 
Mr.  Murdock  says  that  while  the  ideal  celery  land  is  limited, 
there  is  a  large  area  of  country  that  will  grow  good  celery, 
with  proper  cultivation.  It  requires  a  rich,  cool,  moist  soil, 
the  wild  celery  being  found  along  ditches  or  on  low,  moist 
land  near  the  coast.  The  seed  is  sown  during  March,  April 
and  May,  as  to  season,  or  early  or  late  planting.  The  early- 
sown  seed  requires  longer  time  to  get  plants  large  enough  for 
planting,  but  if  planted  moderately  thick  and  well  cared  for, 
makes  strong,  sturdy  plants.  The  planting  of  celery  takes 
place  in  about  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  early  crop.  About 
20,000  plants  can  be  set  out  to  the  acre,  but  18,000  is  about  the 
average.  The  average  price,  f.  o.  b.  in  Santa  Ana,  is  15  cents 
per  dozen.  At  this  price  an  acre  of  celery  would  bring  $270. 
At  $250  per  acre,  the  500  acres  in  Orange  county  should  return 
$125,000,  of  which  a  large  amount  goes  for  labor.  It  is  possible 
that  during  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  celery  in  this  section.  At  present  nearly 
500  acres  of  land  in  Orange  county  is  seeded  to  celery. 

Old  Orange  Trees.— Mr.  A.  Scott  Chapman,  the  well- 
known  orange  grower  of  San  Gabriel,  recently  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  old  orange  orchard  at  San  Gabriel  mission. 
He  says  there  is  but  one  left  out  of  the  forty  which  originally 
composed  this  grove,  and  that  is  in  poor  shape.  Stumps  and 
suckers  are  ail  that  is  left  of  the  remainder.  These  trees 
were  planted  about  120  years  ago,  and  have  received  what  the 
old  school  of  horticulturists  considered  good  care,  viz :  plenty 
horse  manure  and  water.  The  marvel  is  they  have  even  one 
representative  left  to  bear  witness  to  their  having  existed.  — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

1  Walnuts  and  the  Sulphur-Box. — The  exposure  of  English 
walnuts  to  sulphur  fumes  presents  a  question  having  numer- 
ous interesting  features.  If  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  actu- 
ally damage  the  nuts,  the  practice  should  be  abandoned.  But 
here  is  where  a  difficult  problem  confronts  the  persons  who 
are  studying  the  subject.  The  sulphur  process,  as  is  the  case 
with  numerous  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  admittedly  makes  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  nuts.  The  sur- 
face of  the  shells  which  would  otherwise  be  dark  and  not  look 
so  attractive  are  whitened  so  that  the  nuts  much  sooner  catch 


the  eye  of  the  buyer.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  trade — 
although  it  is  perhaps  a  fact  to  be  regretted — that  the  sale  of 
a  product  depends  on  its  appearance  almost  more  than  on  its 
quality.  Sad  to  remark,  the  quality  is  almost  a  secondary 
consideration.  Thus  it  is  with  walnuts.  The  average  con- 
sumer, far  removed  from  the  place  of  production  and  there- 
fore probably  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  will  in- 
sist on  getting  what  he  thinks  is  the  best  to  be  had  for  the 
money.  The  whitened  nuts  will  the  better  suit  his  fancy  and 
he  will  probably  buy  them,  even  at  a  higher  price,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  inferior  appearance,  even  though  they  be  of 
superior  quality.  The  consumer  may  be  relied  on  to  pursue 
such  a  course  until  he  learns  better.  To  teach  him  the  higher 
value  of  the  unsulphured  nuts  is  a  stupendous  undertaking, 
but  after  all  it  is  not  as  great  as  other  like  enterprises  which 
wide-awake  California  producers  have  pressed  forward  to  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  conclusions. — Pomona  Record. 

Mendocino. 

The  hop  house  of  Robert  McGarvey,  near  Ukiah,  was  burned 
with  seven  tons  of  hops  Aug.  27th.  Loss  $6000,  insurance 
$1900. 

Modoc. 

Cattle  Stealing  in  Modoc. —Stock  raisers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canby,  Modoc  county,  have  recently  suffered  heavily  from 
the  raids  of  cattle  thieves,  and  there  is  local  talk  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee  to  run  down  the  miscreants  and  make  short 
work  of  them.  The  cattle  are  being  driven  north  into  Oregon 
to  some  point  on  the  railroad  to  be  sold.  A  private  detective 
stationed  at  Bly,  Or.,  last  week  reported  the  passing  of  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  there,  and  notified  the  interested  parties 
to  go  and  identify  their  property.  Several  of  the  victimized 
owners,  accompanied  by  a  Modoc  officer,  started  in  pursuit 
and  expected  to  overtake  the  band  before  their  destination  is 
reached. 

Monterey. 

A  heavy  force  of  men  is  at  work  on  the  new  Spreckels 
sugar  factory  at  Salinas. 

Napa. 

Poultry  Development  in  Napa. — The  poultry  center  of  the 
State,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable,  is  probably  in  Sonoma 
county  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa,  from 
which  locality  enormous  numbers  of  eggs  are  sent  to  the  San 
Francisco  market.  Yet,  as  great  as  the  business  of  egg  pro- 
ducing is  in  this  State,  trainloads  of  eggs  and  poultry  are 
constantly  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  States  east  of  the 
Rockies.  These  eggs  are  quoted  lower  than  those  raised  in 
this  State,  but  the  poultry  rates  at  higher  figures.  Napa  and 
vicinity  furnish  large  supplies  of  eggs  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  The  weekly  shipments  amount  to  several  hundreds 
of  dozens.  Most  of  the  numerous  flocks  in  the  valley  are 
small.  There  are  no  large  poultry  farms  in  this  vicinity  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  or  near  Pet- 
aluma. But  every  farm  hereabouts  has  its  flock  and  many 
others  are  in  the  business  in  a  small  way,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate output  is  quite  large.— Register. 

Orange. 

One  Fortunate  Beet  Grower. — Joe  Giel  is  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate beet  raisers,  as  his  beets  on  the  Alamitos  ranch  are 
averaging  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  saccharine  per- 
centages maintain  an  average  of  18.  Joe  has  fifty-two  acres 
planted  in  beets— thirty-three  for  the  Alamitos,  planted  a 
mile  north  of  the  factory,  and  eighteen  acres  for  Chino, 
planted  three  miles  south  of  Buena  Park.  The  latter  patch 
will  yield  on  an  average  not  less  than  fifteen  tons  per  acre, 
and  the  saccharine  percentage  is  17. — Anaheim  Gazette. 

Experimental  Tobacco  Culture. — Mr.  Bayha  has  on  his 
vineyard  lot  some  300  tobacco  plants  in  separated  rows  that 
seem  to  be  growing  in  the  perfection  of  luxuriance.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  5  feet  high,  and  many  of  the  leaves  are  over  2 
feet  in  length  by  upwards  of  a  foot  in  breadth.  A  worm  the 
size  of  one's  finger,  similar  to  that  frequently  seen  on  tomato 
vines,  has  punctured  the  lower  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  not  apprehended  its  depredations  will  be  serious. 
Mr.  Bayha  has  gathered  *\  number  of  leaves  and  they  are  now 
undergoing  the  curing  process.  They  will  probably  be  manu- 
factured into  cigars  shortly  to  admit  of  a  preliminary  test. 
The  best  results  are  achieved  when  the  tobacco  leaves  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  curing  house  for  a  year  or  two.  If 
luxuriance  in  the  plants  is  any  indication  of  the  adaptability 
of  our  soil  and  climate  to  tobacco  culture,  one  might  say  that 
this  tobacco  patch  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 
— Anaheim  Gazette. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Wheat  Harvest.— This  has  not  been  called  a  wheat 
country,  but  it  happens  just  at  this  time  that  the  dish  was 
right  side  up  when  it  rained  porridge.  The  wheat  acreage  of 
the  two  counties  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  this  year 
is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  In  1896  the  wheat 
acreage  of  San  Bernardino  county  was  but  300  acres,  while 
in  1897  it  was  2000  acres.  In  Riverside  county  the  acreage  of 
1896  was  30,000  acres,  and  in  1897  it  was  75,000  acres.  This  in 
itself  was  a  streak  of  good  luck,  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
wheat  this  year  is  an  extra  good  crop,  ranging  five  to  six 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  140  pounds  to  the  sack.  Many  of  the 
ranchers  have  already  sold  their  wheat  at  a  lower  figure  than 
prevails  now,  but  there  is  still  considerable  awaiting  the 
highest  price  the  market  will  offer.  The  wheat  of  southern 
California  does  not  make  as  white  flour  as  that  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  but  it  is  fully  as  sweet  and  brings  about  the 
same  price. — San  Bernardino  Letter. 

San  Diego. 

San  Diego's  Grain  Crop.— San  Diego  county  farmers  will 
have  their  share  of  the  good  times.  This  county,  according  to 
grain  dealers  and  others  who  are  posted,  will  produce  125,000 
sacks  of  wheat  this  season,  as  against  50,000  sacks  last  year. 
About  250,000  grain  bags  were  brought  into  this  county  this 
year  to  handle  the  wheat,  oat  and  barley  crop.  Wheat  makes 
up  fully  half  the  grain  crop.  A  year  ago  two  ships  handled 
the  foreign  grain  shipments  of  this  port,  and  this  year  five 
ships  are  already  sure  to  load  here,  with  probably  two  or 
three  more.  They  will  load  grain  from  Riverside  and  Orange 
county,  of  course,  as  well  as  from  San  Diego.  But,  taking 
San  Diego  county  alone,  it  is  clear  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
bigger  than  ever.  Pacific  Beach  raised  its  first  wheat  crop 
this  season,  and  one  steam  schooner  loaded  a  full  cargo  of  this 
wheat  for  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago.  La  Costa  is  another 
place  where  wheat  is  a  new  and  big  crop.  El  Cajon  will  pro- 
duce 10,000  sacks  this  year.  Five  thousand  sacks  will  be  the 
product  of  T.  J.  Daley's  ranch,  San  Vicente.  San  Marcos  has 
the  best  crop  in  its  history.  So  has  Bear  Valley,  Escondido, 
Vista,  Guejito,  San  Pasqual,  Bernardo,  Poway,  and  all 
through  that  section.  Santa  Maria's  output  is  quite  large.— 
Union. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Meeting  of  Walnut  Growers. — A  meeting  of  considerable 
importance  was  held  in  this  city,  Monday,  it  being  a  joint 
session  of  the  organized  walnut  growers  of  this  and  Ventura 
counties,  the  object  being  to  discuss  prices  and  crop  prospects. 
A  goodly  number  of  delegates  were  present  from  both  coun- 
ties and  it  soon  developed  that  there  is  universal  confidence 
in  this  being  the  best  season  that  growers  have  seen  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  crop  will  be  good  in  both  counties  and 
the  prices  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory  to  growers.  Two  of  the 
chief  sources  of  loss  to  growers  have  been  eliminated.  They 
are:  Careless  preparation  for  market,  as  regards  grading, 
curing,  bleaching,  etc.,  and  indiscriminate  dumping  upon  the 
market,    whereby  unnecessary  competition  results.  The 


Walnut  Growers  Association  controls  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in 
two  counties,  and  while  the  Association  cannot  create  a 
market  outright,  it  can  prevent  the  above  mentioned  hin- 
drances to  good  prices  and  can  materially  increase  the  demand 
by  seeing  that  all  goods  are  properly  placed  upon  the  market. 
The  crop  is  maturing  considerably  earlier  this  year  than  last 
and  the  yield  will  be  a  large  one.  The  nuts  will  grade  much 
above  those  of  last  year  in  size  and  quality.  Some  early 
varieties  are  ripe  now  and  are  most  delicious.  The  Associa- 
tion has  not  attempted  to  fix  prices  and  will  not,  but  will  take 
proper  care  of  the  crop  at  the  proper  time  and  wait  for  the 
demand  which  is  sure  to  come  along  and  offer  good  living 
figures.— Santa  Maria  Times. 

Santa  Clara. 

Mostly  all  the  prunes  in  this  vicinity,  says  a  Cayote  letter, 
have  been  sold  green  at  fancy  prices,  so  there  will  be  little 
work  here  in  the  driers  on  this  variety  of  fruit.  The  crop  in 
general  is  not  large,  but  the  fruit  is  large  in  size.  In  the 
orchard  of  Thomas  Fisher,  one  mile  south  of  Coyote,  can  be 
seen  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  the  season.  Practical  orchard 
men  say  the  yield  will  average  500  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco  brought 
suit  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  for  $15,000  on  Richard  Heney's 
well-known  one-hundred-acre  vineyard  on  the  Stevens 
creek  road. 

Shasta. 

A  Pest  to  Live  Stock.— A  Redding  dispatch  of  Tuesday 
(August  31st)  reports  that  a  pestilence  of  deerflies  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Shasta  and  Siskiyou 
counties.  Two  prospectors  who  went  into  Angell  creek,  near 
Biglow  Fall,  were  driven  out  because  the  flies  came  in  such 
swarms  and  were  so  fierce  in  their  attacks  upon  their  pack 
animals  that  they  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  The  hides  of  the 
horses  were  one  complete  mat  of  blood,  and  the  animals  must 
have  suffered  excruciating  torture.  The  flies  have  become  so 
numerous  and  troublesome  in  the  Stouts  Meadows  that  stock 
raisers  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  herds  from 
that  section.  Stouts  Meadows  is  an  extensive  mountain 
valley  containing  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  grass  growing  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  as  thick  as  grass  can  stand,  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  valuable  section  for  late  fall  pasturage.  The  fly 
is  called  locally  the  deerfly.  It  is  a  small  black  insect,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  common  house  fly.  Some  call  them  the 
buffalo  fly,  while  others  insist  that  they  are  the  famous  Texas 
fly.  They  are  new  to  the  country,  and  stock  raisers  are  help- 
less to  cope  with  them.  They  were  discovered  in  small 
numbers  about  a  month  ago,  but  they  have  multiplied  alarm- 
ingly; and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Shasta  and  Siskiyou  coun- 
ties, in  the  high,  mountainous  valleys  that  have  been  the 
main  stand-by  for  late  fall  pasturage,  life  for  cattle  and 
horses  is  unbearable.    They  swarm  in  millions. 

Active  Cattle  Market.— Cattle  buyers  have  been  flying 
around  so  thick  during  the  past  two  weeks  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  get  the  correct  run  of  things.  W.  V. 
Witcher,  who  was  here  last  week,  went  on  up  as  far  as  his 
ranch  at  Clover  Swale,  fifteen  miles  this  side  of  Alturas.  He 
picked  up  a  few  head  in  this  valley,  a  few  more  in  Little  Hot 
Spring  valley,  and  enough  more  up  above  to  swell  the  number 
to  upwards  of  200  head.  Mr.  Witcher  informed  us  on  his  re- 
turn that  he  would  have  bought  more  cattle  could  he  have 
gotten  them  at  a  reasonable  figure,  but  says  there  are  so 
many  buyers  in  the  country  that  the  majority  of  cattle  men 
have  become  excited,  and  he  believes  he  can  go  back  to  the 
city  and  buy  cattle  as  cheap  as  he  can  in  this  country.  *  * 
Bud  Hatton,  buying  for  W.  F.  Mason  of  Marysville,  bought 
the  Hillrnan  Bros,  cattle  in  Big  valley,  as  stated  last  week, 
and  has  bought  enough  more  from  M.  Auble  and  others  to 
make  up  300  fine  steers,  which  will  go  to  Marysville  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  *  *  *  J.  S.  Craig's  cattle  are 
still  unsold ;  $30  a  head  has  been  offered  for  them,  but  their 
owner  wants  $33.— Fall  River  News. 

Solano. 

Big  Wheat  Sales  at  Dixon. — Ever  since  wheat  started  up- 
ward we  have  heard  farmers  say  that  as  soon  as  the  1%-cent 
mark  was  reached  they  would  sell.  That  mark  was  reached 
in  Dixon  last  Friday  and  Saturday  and  many  farmers  mani- 
fested their  sincerity  in  their  previous  statements  by  selling 
their  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  70,000  sacks  were 
sold  to  the  local  buyers  in  those  two  days.  These  sales  ex- 
ceed by  many  thousand  sacks  the  sales  of  any  previous  year 
in  the  same  length  of  time. — Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

Activity  in  the  Hop  Yards.— In  the  yards  about  Santa 
Rosa  there  is  great  activity  just  now.  Rayford  Peterson  has 
200  pickers  at  work— white  men,  women  and  boys;  Peterson 
brothers  have  150  at  work  ;  ex-Supervisor  Hall  has  75  pickers, 
Californians  and  Indians  ;  Leggett  brothers  have  about  150 
pickers  in  their  yards;  George  Hall  has  50  hands,  and  John  L. 
Peterson,  near  Santa  Rosa,  has  200  pickers  at  work.  The  re- 
ports of  scarcity  of  pickers  are  not  true.  There  are  plenty 
here  to  do  all  the  work;  men  are  refused  every  day,  the  sup- 
ply being  greater  than  the  demand.  The  yield  will  be  short 
on  the  general  average,  but  quality  is  good.  So  far  growers 
are  not  contracting  their  hops,  and  no  prices  can  be  quoted. 
Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  holding  off.— Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  W.  N.  Gladden  of  Russian  river  brought 
into  Healdsburg  a  watermelon  weighing  forty-one  pounds, 
and  later  a  forty-eight-pound  melon  was  sent  in  from  the 
Taluffer  place. 

Tehama. 

Boom  in  Mutton  Sheep.— The  sheep  men  are  in  the  swim, 
also.  Within  the  past  few  days  150  cars  loaded  with  mutton 
sheep  were  shipped  from  Soda  Springs  station,  near  the  Sum- 
mit, for  Chicago.  Chicago  has  a  mutton  famine,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  sheep  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company's  officials  are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
300  carloads  will  start  for  the  Lake  City  from  California  and 
Nevada  within  the  next  few  days.  It  is  understood  that 
sheep  men  are  realizing  an  extra  profit  of  $2  on  each  sheep  by 
shipping  to  the  Chicago  market.  The  railroad  company  is  run- 
ning sheep  trains  through  on  regular  passenger  time,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  100,000  head  will  be  shipped  before  the  de- 
mand is  satisfied.— Red  B  uff  People's  Cause. 

Ventura. 

Beans,  Barley  and  Beets.— Mr.  N.  D.  Smith  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, having  recently  made  a  visit  in  Ventura  county,  thus 
reports  to  El  Barhareno :  The  sugar  beet  industry  is  revolu- 
tionizing agriculture  in  that  section.  Though  the  few  thou- 
sand acres  planted  to  beets  this  season  were  principally  in 
the  nature  of  experiment  to  test  the  soil  and  other  condi- 
tions, the  experiments  has  been  on  proportions  that  make  it  of 
greatest  importance,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  in  another  year.  At  present  the 
beets  are  shipped  to  the  Chino  factory,  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  where  tests  have  proven  them  to  be  the  richest  of 
any  beets  grown  in  the  State,  in  percentage  of  saccharine. 
The  price  is  $3.50  per  ton,  on  board  the  cars,  on  the  basis  of  15 
per  cent  saccharine ;  but  the  Ventura  beets  average  22  per 
cent,  so  the  returns  are  considerably  above  $3  50  per  ton. 
Twenty  tons  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield,  or  $70  per  acre, 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  *  *  *  Mr.  Smith  reports  that  the 
Ventura  county  warehouses  are  full  of  barley,  and  new  build- 
ings are  going  up  to  hold  the  yield.  At  Ventura  and  Hueneme 
warehouses  are  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
crop  was  never  so  heavy,  and  prices  were  seldom_better.  The 
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prospect  for  the  bean  crop  is  very  favorable;  last  year's  hold- 
over supply  is  short,  and  as  the  acreage  is  limited  compared 
to  former  years,  good  prices  are  expected. 

OREGON. 

Promoting  the  Flax  Industry.—  The  result  of  the  efforts 
to  establish  the  flax  industry  in  Oregon  may  be  witnessed 
any  day  in  Salem  now.  The  bundles  or  stooks  are  now  being 
hauled  into  the  rotting  ponds  that  have  been  prepared.  One 
near  the  penitentiary  has  area  enough  to  rot  ten  acres  at  a 
time;  another  near  the  old  mill  has  a  capacity  for  the  growth 
of  two  acres.  Each  pond  has  been  used  once,  and  the  second 
rotting  is  now  being  put  in.  Mrs.  Lord  returned  from  the 
flax  pond  to-day  with  a  bundle  of  fiber  scutched  by  hand  from 
the  new  straw.  The  fiber  is  30  inches  in  length,  and  is  said 
by  those  accustomed  to  work  in  flax  that  the  amount  of  liber 
to  the  straw  is  greater  than  the  average.— Salem  Letter. 

Wasco  county  is  afflicted  with  a  pest  in  the  form  of  mangy 
horses.  Infected  herds  are  being  quarantined  and  it  is  hoped 
to  prevent  the  trouble  from  becoming  epidemic.  The  State 
law  enables  the  officers  to  deal  with  the  matter  effectively. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  fast  freight  train  has  been  put  on  between  Spokane 
and  St.  Paul.  Trains  leave  Sunday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week  at  2  i\  K.  and  make  the  run  to  St.  Paul  in  four  days. 
All  fruit  shipped  from  points  between  Portland  and  Spokane 
will  be  brought  to  the  latter  point  and  rushed  through  to  the 
Hastern  markets.  If  at  least  ten  cars  are  received  for  ship- 
ment on  days  other  than  those  mentioned  the  company  will 
make  up  a  special  train  and  ship  it  East. 

Washington's  Big  Grain  Crop.  -A.  N.  Brown  of  the  Spo- 
kane Spokesman- Review  thus  writes  of  the  Washington  grain 
crop:  "There  have  been  estimates  that  place  the  crop  in  the 
inland  empire  at  41,(300,000  bushels.  This,  I  think,  is  excess- 
ive.   A  more  conservative  estimate  would  be  as  follows: 


Hushels. 

Spokane  county   4,000.000 

Whitman  county   8,000,000 

Lincoln  county   8.000,000 

Walla  Walla  county   4,000  000 

Adams  county   3,000,000 

Yakima  and  Kititas  counties   700,000 

Northern  Idaho   3,000,000 

Total   30,700,000 


"  Say  that  "25  per  cent  of  this  is  sold  for  50  cents  a  bushel 
(in  reality  not  more  than  10  per  cent  has  been  sold  at  that 
price);  75  per  cent  at  75  cents  and  25  per  cent  at  $1,  and  you 
have  a  net  total  of  $28,871,250.  In  addition  to  this,  every  man 
that  can  be  secured  is  employed  in  the  harvest  fields  at  from 
$1.50  to  $3  a  day.  A  vast  amount  of  money  will  be  expended 
for  labor.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  phenomenal 
yield  and  phenomenal  price  is  to  be  reaped  fully  as  much  by 
the  Sound  cities  as  by  those  of  eastern  Washington.  The  nat- 
tural  shipping  port  for  the  crop  is  Puget  sound.  Not  alone  is 
eastern  Washington  prosperous  from  the  weat  crop,  but  the 
mineral  interests  are  beginning  to  yield  large  dividends  on 
the  investment.  For  months  past  an  averrge  of  $500,000 
worth  of  ore  has  been  shipped  into  this  State  from  the  mines 
of  Slocan  and  Trail  creek.  The  legitimate  mining  industry 
was  never  in  better  condition  in  this  country  than  it 
is  to-day." 

Evaporating  Vegetables. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  just  now  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  subject  of  evapo- 
rating vegetables,  owing  to  the  unusual  demand  cre- 
ated by  the  Klondike  excitement.  In  Oregon  a  good 
many  evaporators  have  been  utilized  in  evaporating 
potatoes.  Evaporated  onions  have  been  specially  in 
demand  and  the  price  has  reached  a  fancy  figure. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  the  market 
for  evaporated  vegetables,  and  yet,  in  view  of  the 
almost  certain  continued  rush  to  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  Territory,  it  will  probably  pay  those  who 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  do  so  to  use  spare  time 
in  evaporating  any  surplus  vegetables  which  they 
may  have. 

The  Rural  Northwest  has  culled  from  the  most  reli- 
able authorities  available  the  following  directions 
for  evaporating  vegetables  of  various  kinds  which 
may  be  of  advantage,  at  least  suggestive,  to  those 
who  desire  to  try  the  business. 

Potatoes. —The  peeling  is  a  good  deal  of  a  task.  It 
can  be  clone  with  an  apple  parer,  but  not  to  very 
good  advantage.  Large  establishments  are  pro- 
vided with  a  cylindrical  machine  in  which  the  pota- 
toes are  placed  and  revolved  at  high  speed.  The  tin 
of  which  the  cylinder  is  made  is  punched  through 
from  the  outside  in  a  large  number  of  places,  mak- 
ing its  inner  side  a  grater,  which  soon  scrapes  the 
skin  off  the  potatoes.  With  this  as  well  as  any 
other  cheap  method  of  peeling  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  waste.  The  potatoes  are  then  sliced.  This  can 
be  expeditiously  done  with  an  apple  chopping  or  an 
apple  slicing  machine.  After  slicing,  the  potatoes 
are  boiled.  It  is  sufficient  to  boil  them  from  five  to 
ten  minntes,  but  in  some  factories  they  are  boiled 
until  two-thirds  done.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
evaporator  and  thoroughly  dried.  If  it  is  desired  to 
bleach  them  they  should  be  placed  in  the  sulphur 
box  before  they  are  boiled,  or  they  can  be  dipped  in 
a  sulphur  bath  made  by  diluting  one  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Dip 
them  in  this  bath  and  then  rinse  in  flowing  water. 
If  this  process  is  used  the  sulphuric  bath  should  be 
in  a  wooden  vessel. 

Onions. — Onions  are  easily  evaporated.  They 
should  be  peeled,  sliced,  boiled  from  six  to  eight 
minutes  and  then  spread  upon  the  trays  and  placed 
in  the  evaporator.  From  100  pounds  of  fresh  onions 
there  should  be  obtained  10  to  12  pounds  of  dried 
product. 

String  Beans. — String  beans  intended  for  evapo- 
ration should  be  at  the  right  stage  for  immediate  use 
as  such.  They  should  be  gathered,  the  strings  re- 
moved if  of  that  kind,  and  then  broken  up  as  if  to  be 
immediately  prepared  for  the  table.  In  order  to 
preserve  their  natural  color,  boil  them  in  a  bath 
made  by  dissolving  5  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
twelve  gallons  of  water.   They  should  remain  in  this 


boiling  bath  six  or  seven  minutes.  In  any  event  it  is 
necessary  to  boil  them  for  this  length  of  time  in 
order  to  coagulate  the  albumen  which  would  other- 
wise undergo  slow  fermentation  and  injure  the  dried 
product.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture in  drying  string  beans,  as  there  is  some  danger 
of  scorching  them. 

Green  Peas. — Green  peas  at  the  right  stage  for 
table  use  make  a  very  choice  dried  product.  They 
should  be  shelled,  boiled  about  five  minutes  and  then 
spread  upon  the  trays,  which  must  first  be  covered 
with  muslin  cloths.  In  drying  peas  use  a  tempera- 
ture between  110  and  120°. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  corn  should  be  at  the  right  stage 
for  table  use.  Clean  the  ears  thoroughly  of  silk  and 
cut  off  bad  spots.  Then  boil  or  steam  for  five  min- 
utes. Use  a  slaw  cutter  and  set  so  that  it  will  re- 
quire three  or  four  slices  to  get  off  all  the  corn,  and 
be  sure  not  to  cut  deep  enough  to  take  any  of  the 
cob.  Cover  the  trays  with  muslin  cloths  and  spread 
the  corn  evenly  and  not  verv  thickly.  Stir  the  corn 
occasionally  while  drying.  Dry  thoroughly  and  then 
cool  it  and  box  it  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  the  moths 
from  getting  at  it.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
cool  before  boxing,  however. 

Tomatoes. — It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  pay  to 
evaporate  tomatoes  if  any  other  disposition  can  be 
made  of  them,  although  they  would  be  a  most  desir- 
able article  for  Alaska.  Scald  the  tomatoes,  slice 
and  spread  on  trays.  Use  high  heat  on  start  and 
finish  with  a  moderate  temperature.  A  bushel  of 
tomatoes  should  give  4  or  5  pounds  of  product. 

Cabbage. — Cabbages  are  trimmed,  cut  up  on  a 
slaw  cutter,  boiled  for  six  or  eight  minutes  and  then 
evaporated.  It  takes  about  14  pounds  of  fresh  cab- 
bage to  make  1  of  dry. 

Pumj>kins  and  Squashes. — These  can  be  dried  with- 
out a  preliminary  boiling.  They  are  simply  peeled 
and  sliced  and  then  evaporated.  In  preparing  for 
market  it  is  the  custom  to  grind  the  product  into 
flour. 

When  Wheat  Is  Worth  a  Dollar. 


When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar,  with  a  tendency  to  rise, 
On  the  horny-handed  granger  there  are  scarcely  any  flies; 
And  he  often  stops  to  chuckle  'mid  the  labors  of  the  day, 
And  to  ask  the  passing  stranger :    "  Have  you  read  the  mar- 
kets? Hay!" 
And  his  smile's  a  combination  of  a  chasm  and  a  hole, 
And  there's  not  a  wave  of  trouble  stirs  his  optimistic  soul, 
And  he  says:    "They  call  us  hayseeds,  but  I  reckon  we're  no 
guys. 

When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar,  with  a  tendency  to  rise.'' 

When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar— I  wish  that  1  could  stand 
Among  the  honest  grangers,  with  a  pitchfork  in  my  hand; 
With  a  pitchfork  for  an  emblem,  and  a  granary  full  of  wheat, 
And  a  cinch  upon  that  mortgage  that  would  seem  amazing 
sweet. 

I  would  not  be  a  banker,  nor  with  the  bankers  stand. 
But  I  yearn  to  be  a  granger  of  the  horny-handed  brand ; 
Then  my  hayseed  jubilate  would  uplift  the  vaulted  skies— 
When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar,  with  a  tendency  to  rise. 

When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar  and  is  still  a-going  up; 
When  the  farmer  drinks  the  nectar  Nature  pours  into  his 
cup; 

When  his  smile  is  broad  and  beaming,  and  his  laugh  is  like  a 
roar 

As  he  sees  the  golden  gleaming  of  the  wheat  he  has  in  store, 
Then  I  hope  congratulations  are  a  thing  that's  rather  neat, 
From  a  man  who  isn't  farming  and  is  mighty  short  of  wheat, 
For  be  sure  that  I  extend  them,  as  this  pean  will  advise, 
When  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar,  with  a  tendency  to  rise. 

—A.  J.  W.,  in  Fresno  Republican. 


THE  FIELD. 


Squirrels,  Gophers  and  Linnets. 


By  U.  W.  Mills  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Pomona 
at  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institutes. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  extermination  of  any 
one  of  these  pests,  and  the  farmer  will  do  extremely 
well  if  he  keeps  them  all  reduced  to  numbers  that 
will  make  them  comparatively  harmless.  They  are 
here,  and  here  to  stay,  and  no  amount  of  trapping, 
poisoning  or  infecting  with  contagious  diseases  will 
entirely  rid  a  community  of  them,  any  more  than 
the  plague  or  any  other  pestilence  will  entirely 
depopulate  a  country  of  human  beings.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  long-continued  war- 
fare against  these  individuals  with  disease  germs 
would  result  in  the  germs  becoming  innocuous,  and 
a  few  generations  of  the  fittest  that  survive  may 
become  immune.  So  it  may  not  be  safe  to  bank  on 
any  particular  virus  to  coutinually  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  Pasteur  virus  is  said  to  have  little 
effect  on  gophers  in  practical  work,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  limited  chances  of  contagion,  owing  to  the 
habits  of  the  animal. 

Trapping  Gophers. — Trapping  is  an  endless  and 
expensive  way  of  fighting  gophers,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  satisfying  the  injured  grower  by  pre- 
senting the  pest  laid  out  and  done  for.  Any  trap  is 
good  that  is  not  too  conspicuous  and  will  hold  the 
victim  when  it  once  has  hold  of  him.  If  handled  im- 
properly the  best  trap  is  worse  than  useless.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  cleaning  out  the  runway 
with  the  hand  before  setting  the  trap  will  in  most 
cases  frighten  the  gopher  away.  We  always  use  a 
rounded  garden  trowel  and  a  loop  made  in  the  end 
of  the  wire  that  the  trap  is  fastened  to.  Always 


put  an  orange  or  lemon  leaf  over  the  trigger.  The 
scent  of  the  leaves  is  agreeable  to  the  rodent  and  in 
most  cases  he  will  start  to  eat  it  on  the  spot.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  hands  with  orange  leaves 
before  setting  the  trap.  Of  course,  gophers  can  be 
caught  without  these  precautions,  but  you  will  catch 
more  with  them. 

Poisoning  Gophers. — Mr.  Gopher  has  a  sweet  tooth 
and  by  catering  to  his  taste  you  can  do  more  with 
him  than  in  any  other  way.  The  cheapest,  most 
effective  and  most  convenient  way  to  get  rid  of 
gophers  is  to  always  have  a  bottle  of  poisoned  rai- 
sins on  band,  and  whenever  you  find  an  open  hole 
drop  in  one  or  two.  Carrots  are  very  good,  but  are 
inconvenient.  We  tried  prunes,  but  they  are  too 
big  and  rot  sooner  than  raisins.  We  keep  a  stock 
of  poisoned  raisins  in  a  vaseline  bottle,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  shake  out  a  few  without  handling  them. 

[The  raisin  is  poisoned  by  cutting  a  small  slit,  put- 
ting in  a  little  strychnine  with  a  knife  blade  and 
pinching  the  slit  together  again.— Ed.] 

The  Pasteur  virus  will  be  tried  at  the  Pomona 
station  when  the  active  season  for  gophers  comes 
around.  It  has  been  tried  at  Fullerton  by  the  agent 
of  the  material,  and  he  reported  as  stated  above. 
Sometimes  an  old  gopher  will  refuse  to  be  trapped 
or  poisoned.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wait 
for  him  about  sundown  or  sunrise  and  shoot  him. 

Squirrels. — It  is  an  easy  matter  to  rid  a  place  of 
squirrels  if  neighbors  will  turn  out  and  work 
together.  Of  course,  the  outside  farmer  will  always 
have  the  hardest  row  to  hoe.  Poisoned  wheat  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  when  every- 
thing is  green,  and  poisoned  watermelon  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  when  everything  is  dry,  will  catch 
every  one  that  can  get  any.  In  fact,  watermelon 
will  do  any  time  it  can  be  had.  We  take  watermelon 
rinds  that  have  enough  ripe  flesh  to  make  them 
sweet,  and  cut  them  in  strips  2  inches  long  and  1 
inch  square  on  the  end  and  put  a  very  little  strych- 
nine on  each  one  and  let  the  batch  stand  over  night. 
Put  two  or  three  pieces  in  each  hole,  and  go  over 
the  ground  again  in  a  day  or  two.  We  used  about  a 
bushel  in  going  over  a  circular  area  of  half  a  mile  in 
diameter.  After  nearly  a  year  they  are  making 
their  appearance  again.  The  Chino  Ranch  Co.  put 
out  poisoned  wheat  on  a  greater  part  of  the  ranch. 
About  30,000  acres  were  gone  over  thoroughly,  but 
the  squirrels  are  now  becoming  numerous  again. 

The  Pasteur  virus  is  said  to  work  to  perfection  on 
squirrels  and  the  Experiment  Station  has  made 
arrangements  to  introduce  it  and  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
It  was  once  introduced  on  the  Chino  ranch,  but  with- 
out good  results. 

The  Linnets. — While  the  gophers  and  squirrels  are 
undermining  the  foundation  of  the  farmers'  crops, 
the  busy  little  red-headed  linnet  is  attending  to  the 
other  end  of  the  business.  Many  have  been  the 
methods  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
extermination  during  the  last  few  years.  A  small 
boy  with  a  gun  is  an  old  method,  but  is  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  boy  will  put  more  lead  into 
the  trees  than  he  will  into  the  birds,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  birds  soon  get  used  to  and  lose  all 
fear  of. 

[At  the  Antelope  Valley  institute  it  was  remarked 
that  men  with  shotguns  saved  the  fruit  buds  and 
the  crop  this  last  spring,  when  other  methods 
failed.— Ed.] 

Spraying  with  some  wash  that  is  distasteful  to 
the  birds  in  another  way  to  keep  them  from  destroy- 
ing fruit  buds,  but  a  heavy  rain  will  wash  it  off  and 
the  work  is  all  lost.  We  sprayed  one  time  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  and  in  less  than  a  week  a 
desert  sand  storm  scoured  enough  of  the  material  off 
to  render  it  useless.  At  least  the  birds  refused  to 
eat  the  buds  before  the  storm  and  immediately  after- 
ward renewed  their  attack.  Whale  oil  soap  will 
keep  the  birds  from  eating  the  buds,  but  it  must  be 
used  after  each  heavy  rain  or  it  will  be  useless, 
and  right  after  a  storm  is  when  the  birds  are  most 
ravenous. 

Poisoning  Linnets. — Poisoned  apples  and  fine  grain 
will  kill  large  numbers  of  birds  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  but  after  that  they  will  not  touch  them.  The 
only  thing  that  we  have  found  that  linnets  will  con- 
tinue to  take  is  poisoned  water.  We  furnish  them 
with  pure  water  for  a  while,  and  then  put  strych- 
nine in  it.  They  will  continue  to  drink  it  for  a  week 
or  more,  when  they  either  become  suspicious  or  the 
flock  that  has  had  the  run  of  the  place  is  killed  off. 
By  putting  out  pure  water  again  they  will  increase 
in  numbers,  and  by  repeating  the  poison  they  will 
again  be  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  hardly 
safe  to  keep  a  stock  of  strychnined  water  on  hand, 
and  it  is  not  handy  to  make  up  a  batch  every  day. 
We  always  make  the  solution  so  that  by  putting  a 
little  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  with  a  finger  a  slight 
bitter  taste  can  be  recognized. 

Birds  killed  with  strychnine  will  not  kill  cats.  In 
fact,  our  cats  would  eat  nothing  else  for  several 
weeks  during  the  slaughter.  If  the  dog  is  fed  a  little 
extra  he  will  not  eat  any  birds. 

Strychnine  will  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water, while 
in  cold  water  it  will  take  hours  to  dissolve.  It  is 
better  to  get  crystals  of  strychnine  and  pulverize  it 
as  you  need  it,  for  that  which  is  sold  in  powdered 
form  is  sometimes  adulterated. 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Fruit  Selling. 

By  George  W.  Taylor  of  Covina  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  Southern  California. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  all  men  of  sound  busi- 
ness qualifications  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
usually  based  upon  its  selling  qualities.  It  is  valu- 
able if  it  sells  readily,  more  valuable  if  it  sells  readily 
and  profitably  and  most  valuable  if  it  sells  readily, 
profitably  and  with  continued  satisfaction  to  the 
purchaser.  Hence  the  first  step  toward  success- 
fully marketing  a  product  is  to  put  it  into  such  form 
and  condition  that  it  sells  readily  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  and  that  it  be  of  such  satisfactory  quality 
that  the  demand  for  it  is  continuous. 

Having  created  a  demand  for  a  brand  of  oranges, 
lemons,  berries  or  dried  fruits,  the  next  step  toward 
successful  marketing  is  to  keep  the  contents  of  any 
package  under  a  given  brand  always  the  same  as  to 
quality  and  appearance,  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
contents  are.  good;  they  must  also  look  well  and  be 
put  up  in  the  style  of  package  demanded  by  the  re- 
tailer. Third,  we  must  arrange  for  a  continuous 
supply  if  we  would  reap  the  benefit  accruing  from  an 
observance  of  the  first  two  points. 

The  Grower's  Duty. — The  first  point  is  the  one  with 
which  we  as  growers  have  most  to  do  directly.  I 
need  not  urge  upon  your  attention  the  stupidity  of 
an  intentionally  dishonest  pack,  nor  the  worse  than 
folly  of  a  careless  one.  The  quantity  of  everything 
we  have  to  sell  is  becoming  so  large  and  the  compe- 
tition so  keen  that  the  heretofore  careless  methods 
in  handling  deciduous  fruits  must  be  corrected  or  the 
present  extremely  low  prices  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail. California  fruit  growers  must  learn  that  in 
years  of  ordinary  plenty  the  Eastern  market  has 
little  use  for  dirty,  half-ripe,  half-rotten  fruits, 
bleached  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  into  something 
like  a  decent  appearance. 

Only  Good  Fruit. — The  time  has  arrived  when  selec- 
tion and  grading  of  fruits  to  be  dried  and  the  ob- 
servance of  a  reasonable  amount  of  cleanliness  must 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  as  now.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  refuse  ?  Well,  it  makes  as  good 
vinegar  as  the  very  finest  that  we  pay  freight  on 
2500  miles,  and  I  wish  to  say,  as  one  who  has  had 
ample  experience,  that  the  selected  product  invari- 
ably brings  more  money  than  the  whole  when  mixed. 

The  Package. — The  second  point  must  be  considered 
carefully  and  the  fruit  put  up  in  the  size  and  style  of 
package  demanded  by  the  trade  of  the  market  to  be 
supplied.  Changes  in  size  or  style  of  package  can 
only  be  successfully  made  by  the  large  organizations 
and  should  never  be  attempted  by  the  individual 
grower.  Jobbers  and  retailers  do  not  take  kindly  to 
such  changes  unless  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  rea- 
son that  with  such  an  amount  as  an  individual  can 
furnish,  by  the  time  that  he  has  it  well  introduced 
the  supply  runs  short  and  his  work  goes  for  naught. 

Distribution  and  Supply. — The  third  problem,  the 
proper  distribution  to  and  regular  supply  of  all 
available  markets,  is  one  that  seems  nearer  solution 
to-day  thau  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years, 
so  far  as  citrus  fruits  are  concerned,  due  wholly  to 
the  growers  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  commission 
system.  The  Exchange  system,  inaugurated  four 
years  ago,  has  accomplished  much  toward  keeping 
the  markets  regularly  supplied,  but  not  glutted, 
during  the  entire  season.  It  has  practically  sup- 
planted the  commission  system  in  handling  citrus 
fruits;  has  forced  fruit  speculators  to  actually  buy 
and  pay  good  money  for  fruit  or  go  out  of  business. 
I  have  to  say  in  justice  to  at  least  some  of  these  firms 
that  they,  while  fighting  the  Exchange  for  their  lives 
and  the  protection  of  invested  capital,  have  risen  to 
the  occasion  and  have  caused  heavy  defections  in  the 
Exchange  ranks  by  honorable  dealing  and  very  fair 
cash  returns  to  growers. 

Difficulties  in  the  Exchange  System. — Another  cause 
of  this  defection  has  been,  and  is,  the  itch  for  place 
and  power  by  incompetent  men  and  the  adoption  of 
political  methods  in  the  conduct  of  what  was  in- 
tended should  be  a  strictly  co-operative  institution. 
I  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  producers'  co- 
operative stores,  of  Granges,  of  Farmers'  Alliances, 
and  each  and  all  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  one 
rock,  namely,  political  methods.  That  these  men  and 
these  methods  will  eventually  be  relegated  to  the  ob- 
scurity from  whence  they  came  and  to  which  they 
belong  is  most  ardently  to  be  desired,  for  on  this, 
more  than  any  one  thing,  depends  the  cessation  of 
the  process  of  disintegration  which  has  so  woefully 
depleted  the  ranks  of  Exchange  followers  in  the  past 
two  years. 

The  saying  that  "  co-operation  in  marketing  is  the 
salvation  of  California  producers  "  is  trite  enough, 
but  nevertheless  very  true;  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  if  we  retain  so  much  of  it  as  we  have  and 
extend  its  usefulness  we  must  banish  the  methods 
now  in  vogue  as  well  as  the  men  who  inaugurate  and 
attempt  to  perpetuate  them. 

Present  Ease  Possibly  a  Menace. — One  other  source 
of  danger  to  this  method  of  marketing  oranges  may 


be  mentioned  and  that  is  the  tariff  on  citrus  fruits. 
Everything  that  makes  it  easier  to  market  these 
fruits  is  a  menace  to  the  Exchange  system.  With  an 
easy  market,  more  cash  buyers  and  better  prices, 
growers  will  become  careless  and  will  forget  the 
haven  of  refuge  which  has  sheltered  and  protected 
them  these  four  years  past.  The  average  grower, 
unfortunately,  sees  nothing  but  actual  cash  per  box 
received;  he  realizes  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
market,  of  the  differences  in  cost  of  handling  fruit 
one  year  with  another  year,  or  of  differences  in  cost 
due  to  a  change  in  methods,  and  as  a  result  fre- 
quently rewards  incompetence  and  condemns  con- 
summate ability. 

The  remedy  is  a  simple  one,  but,  oh,  so  hard  to  ap- 
ply. Being  a  co-operative  institution  it  should  be 
run  by  the  people  for  the  people.  If  you  let  the  poli- 
ticians run  your  business  for  you,  you  must  not 
blame  them  if  they  run  it  to  suit  themselves.  Let 
every  grower  attend  every  meeting;  listen,  learn,  sug- 
gest, and  vote  your  own  stock.  Give  no  man  your 
proxy  unless  you  are  sick  in  bed,  getting  married  or 
attending  your  own  funeral — and  I  am  not  sure  but 
the  two  last  had  better  be  postponed  until  after  the 
annual  meeting. 


Florida  Still  in  It. 


A  writer  for  the  Florida  Agriculturist  seems  to  be 
a  little  put  out  because  some  California  paper  is 
writing  as  though  the  orange  production  of  Florida 
was  entirely  wiped  out  and  permanently  destroyed. 
After  stating  the  Florida  crop  previous  to  the  freeze 
at  5,000,000  boxes,  it  is  boasted  that  California  has 
already  half  made  up  the  deficiency  and  will  in  five 
years  make  up  the  balance,  taking  no  account  of  any 
exportation  or  probability  of  a  large  future  produc- 
tion from  Florida.  It  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
orange  groves  in  Florida.  The  great  freeze  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1895,  froze  to  the  ground  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  all  the  orange  trees  north  of  the  Manatee 
and  St.  Lucie  rivers,  on  the  line  of  about  28  degrees. 
The  uninjured  trees  in  southern  Florida  furnished 
about  50,000  boxes  in  the  croD  season  of  1895-96  and 
about  20,000  boxes  in  1896-97.  The  estimate  is  that 
for  1897-98  the  crop  will  be  from  200,000  to  250,000 
boxes.  This  crop  will  come  from  the  uninjured  trees 
of  southern  Florida  and  the  partially  injured  trees  of 
the  central  orange-growing  region;  hardly  any  of  it 
from  newly  budded  sprouts.  The  buds  put  in  in  1895 
and  1896  will  have  attained  sufficient  growth,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  spring  of  1898  to  bloom  and  to  bear 
partial  crops.  These  newly  budded  sprouts  are  put- 
ting on  under  favorable  circumstances  a  very  rapid 
growth,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  when  it 
is  recalled  that  they  have  under  them  roots  of  a  full- 
grown  tree,  widely  spread  out,  drawing  from  the 
soil  support  and  strength  to  be  imparted  to  the 
comparatively  small  tree  which  has  replaced  the  full- 
grown  bearing  tree  which  preceded  it. 

It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  in  well-cared-for 
groves  which  were  budded  as  early  as  their  condi- 
tion would  permit,  a  moderate  crop  will  be  produced 
in  1898-99  from  these  rebudded  trees,  the  aggregate 
of  which  will  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand 
boxes.  After  these  trees  acquire  greater  age  and 
body  the  increase  of  fruit  will  be  rapid,  and  three 
years  hence  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  California  to 
make  any  extra  effort  to  supply  the  home  market. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Curing  Fruits  and  Nuts  in  Antelope  Valley. 


By  A.  R.  Sprague  of  Mauzana  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Palmdale. 

In  preparing  this  paper  for  the  Farmers'  Institute 
upon  the  harvesting  and  curing  of  fruits  and  nuts 
I  propose  to  discuss  only  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  conditions  in  Antelope  valley.  One  difficulty 
which  we  feel  at  present  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  workers.  The  market  price  of 
dried  fruit  is  so  low  that  the  very  greatest  economy 
in  handling  the  fruit  must  be  secured.  We  have  to 
compete  with  portions  of  the  country  that  have  long 
been  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  and  have  a  large 
number  of  skilled  laborers  who,  because  of  skill  in 
spite  of  the  low  prices  paid,  can  yet  make  fair  wages 
at  picking  and  cutting  fruit,  and  picking  and  shuck- 
ing nuts,  while  with  us  our  workers — sufficient  in 
number,  perhaps — have  not  yet  sufficient  skill  to 
earn  even  a  reasonable  wage  at  the  prices  prevail- 
ing elsewhere. 

Our  orchards  are  far  from  sources  of  labor  supply 
and  they  are  but  just  coming  into  bearing,  therefore 
it  is  hard  to  know  just  what  the  needs  will  be  for 
the  season,  and  therefore  hard  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary help  from  abroad.  Of  course  this  difficulty  will 
be  felt  less  year  by  year  as  our  resident  workers 
acquire  more  skill  and  as  more  families  move  into 
the  valley. 

Tlie  Apricot  Crop. — The  first  crop  which  we  have 
to  care  for  is  the  apricot.  This  present  season  has 
abundantly  shown  that  our  val'ey  is  finely  adapted  to 
the  production  of  a  very  fine  quality  of  this  fruit, 
and  in  paying  yield  per  acre,  so  that  we  look  to  see 


a  considerable  enlargement  of  apricot  orchards  here. 
This  year  we  began  to  dry  apricots  during  the  second 
week  in  July,  beginning  with  the  Blenheim  variety; 
some  varieties  of  delicious  quality  having  ripened 
two  weeks  earlier.  We  aimed  to  pick  only  those 
fully  ripe,  but  not  very  soft.  The  bright  mellow 
color  and  slight  yielding  of  the  surface  when  grasped 
are  indication  of  ripeness,  and  a  careful  person  will 
soon  be  able  to  rapidly  discriminate  between  green 
and  ripe  fruit.  The  thumb  test  must  not  be  used. 
Two  or  three  pickings  will  generally  be  necessary, 
and  until  the  trees  get  large  enough  to  produce 
more  than  100  pounds  per  tree,  this  renders  the 
picking  quite  expensive. 

The  fruit  must  be  taken  at  once  and  without  jolt- 
ing to  the  cutting  shed.  Here  everything  must  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  saving  every  inch  of 
motion  possible.  When  the  cutter  reaches  18  inches 
in  handling  each  piece,  instead  of  6  or  12  inches, 
there  is  a  very  heavy  loss  of  time,  since  each  motion 
must  be  repeated  from  7,000  to  10,000  times  per  day. 

The  fruit  must  be  cut  wholly  around  so  as  to  leave 
the  entire  edge  smooth.  Careless  or  ignorant 
cutters  frequently  cut  nearly  around  and  then  tear 
the  halves  apart  and  at  the  same  time  flip  out  the 
stone  with  the  thumb.  Unless  care  is  used  the 
cutters  will  bruise  ripe  fruit  while  getting  the  stone 
out.  This  must  not  be  permitted  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  is  greatly  injured  by  it. 

Sulphuring. — The  cutters  place  the  halves  upon 
trays  with  the  cup  upwards,  and,  if  the  fruit  is  to 
be  sulphured  it  should  go  from  the  cutting  table 
direct  to  the  sulphur  box.  This  should  be  made  as 
tight  as  possible  with  paraffine  paper  and  paint.  If 
left  in  these  fumes  two  hours  the  fruit  will  be 
brighter  and  more  uniform  in  color  than  if  left  un- 
sulphured  and  the  flavor  not  greatly  injured,  but  if 
the  clear  orange  yellow,  demanded  in  ignorance  by 
the  Eastern  consumer,  is  to  be  obtained,  they  must 
be  left  in  the  fumes  for  three  or  four  hours.  To  be 
sure  they  will  then  taste  of  but  little  but  sulphuric 
acid  but  they  will  look  fine.  The  cup  of  the  fruit 
will  not  ofteu  fill  with  the  juice,  during  the  sulphur- 
ing process,  unless  continued  so  long  as  to  injure  the 
taste  of  the  fruit,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
will  be  some  different  from  what  it  is  when  this  cup 
fills  and  the  juice  jellies  down  in  drying. 

Drying. — After  a  few  hours  exposure  to  the  sun 
the  trays  may  be  stacked  up  and  the  fruit  will  dry 
freely  and  evenly  by  the  movement  of  the  wind  over 
it  and  will  be  of  better  color  and  substance  than  if 
wholly  dried  in  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  pieces  yield 
to  pressure  without  having  any  juice  ooze  out  they 
should  be  emptied  into  a  pile.  This  should  be  shoveled 
over  twice  a  day  for  one  or  two  days,  when  it  can 
safely  be  sacked  for  cool  storage.  To  prevent  insect 
ravages  the  fruit  should  be  sacked  in  the  full  heat 
of  the  day  and  then  the  edges  of  the  sack  should  be 
carefully  folded  over  closely  and  sewed  so  as  to 
effectively  exclude  the  moth  which  otherwise  is 
liable  to  crowd  through  and  deposit  eggs  from 
which  hatch  the  worms  which  destroy  the  dried 
fruit. 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  packed  in  boxes  evidently  it 
must  be  more  dryer  than  if  to  be  sacked.  Great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  as  great  freedom 
from  dust  as  possible.  The  use  of  straw  upon  the 
drying  grounds  will  be  found  helpful. 

Grading. — I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  grading  the 
fruit,  but  it  will  be  found  of  very  great  advantage 
to  evenly  grade  as  to  size  before  cutting  the  fruit. 
In  no  other  way  can  fruit  be  dried  evenly  without 
great  labor  in  sorting  from  the  trays.  Graded  fruit 
sells  at  a  higher  price,  too,  from  the  fact  of  uniform- 
ity as  to  size.  Very  efficient  machines  for  this  pur- 
pose are  on  the  market  at  moderate  prices.  Some 
unevenness  in  drying  will  appear  even  in  carefully 
graded  fruit  owing  to  the  uneven  ripeness  of  tbie 
fruit  cut.  This  will  cause  a  slight  irregularity  of 
color  in  unsulphured  fruit,  but  otherwise  will  not  be 
much  in  evidence. 

Sulphuring  Again. — As  to  the  matter  of  sulphuring, 
I  think  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  Antelope 
valley  to  make  buyers  familiar  with  the  extraordi- 
nary high  quality  of  our  unsulphured  fruit,  preserv- 
ing from  the  injurious  sulphur  fumes,  as  much  as 
can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  year  by  year,  and  I 
am  sure  this  will  be  an  increasingly  large  quantity. 

It  may  be  found  desirable  to  expose  the  fruit  to 
sulphur  fumes  for  a  brief  time — perhaps  one  hour 
would  do — to  aid  in  excluding  the  moth  which  pro- 
duces the  worms;  for  the  she,  unlike  the  Eastern 
consumer  seeks  for  the  quality  in  taste  instead  of 
in  appearance.  But  the  use  of  this  slight  exposure 
in  the  sulphur  will  do  the  fruit  far  less  injury  than 
does  the  customary  practice  of  sulphuring. 

The  foreman  of  a  large  drying  plant  recently  said 
to  me  iu  answer  to  an  inquiry:  "  Sulphur  all  vou 
possibly  can."  "  But,"  I  rejoined,  "  doesn't  it  spoil 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  ?  "  "That's  no  matter,"  he  re- 
plied, "so  long  as  it  looks  right."  I  hazard  the 
prediction  that  the  Eastern  consumer  will  not 
always  be  fooled,  and  when  he  begins  to  inquire  for 
good  tasting  dried  fruit,  instead  of  meerly  good 
looking  fruit,  a  market  will  very  readily  be  found 
for  the  product  of  all  our- orchards  for  buyers  will 
then  consume  ten  times  as  much  as  under  the  pres- 
ent method  of  judging  of  quality.    California  un- 
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doubtedly  produces  the  highest  quality  of  fruit 
raised  anywhere,  but  because  of  this  vicious  method 
of  rating  fruit  solely  by  appearance,  many  disap- 
pointed consumers  call  it  bad  names  and  eat  no  more 
of  it. 

Almonds. — But  a  few  days  after  finishing  with  the 
apricot  crop  our  Nonpareil  paper-shell  almonds  began 
opening  the  outer  coat  whose  slightly  wilted  ap- 
pearance showed  that  its  work  in  maturing  the  fruit 
was  done.  By  pressing  the  shuck  in  the  line  of  its 
longest  diameter  the  bright,  beautiful  almond,  was 
readily  freed  from  its  outer  covering,  and  was  then 
placed  for  a  day  upon  trays  2  inches  deep  and  left 
either  in  the  sun  or  shade,  stirred  two  or  three  times 
during  the  day,  and  then  sacked.  The  paper  shells 
were  so  roughly  handled  by  the  hulling  machine  that 
we  determined  to  continue  hulling  them  by  hand, 
thereby  saving  the  entire  shell.  This,  however, 
cannot  well  be  done  if  the  nuts  are  left  until  the 
shuck  is  fully  opened. 

The  habit  of  the  IXL  is  quite  different,  and  it 
should  be  left  until  the  nut  is  fully  exposed,  when  it 
will  often  happen  that  the  shuck  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  nut  hanging  out  free  and  clear 
upon  the  branch.  Thus  the  separation  of  this 
variety  of  nut  from  its  shuck  is  a  very  easy  and 
inexpensive  process,  the  hulling  machine  quite  per- 
fectly separating  the  nuts  and  hulls.  There  are  no 
stick-tights  in  these,  and  none  in  the  paper  shells 
when  they  are  left  until  fully  wilted. 

No  Sulphur  Here. — The  process  of  sulphuring  the 
almond  I  leave  entirely  unconsidered,  for  our  almonds 
in  their  naturai  state  are  liner  looking  than  any  that 
can  be  produced  by  any  sulphur  treatment. 

One  caution  is  necessary  in  handling  almonds  even 
in  this  very  dry  atmosphere — be  careful  not  to  leave 
the  freshly  shucked  nuts  long  without  stirring  to 
expose  all  sides  to  the  air. 

Figs.— I  submit  some  samples  of  figs  that  were 
picked  from  trees  on  Bonita  ranch  when  wilted, 
placed  in  the  sun  five  hours,  then  thoroughly  wet  by 
a  rain  storm  after  which  they  were  taken  into  the 
house  over  night  and  the  next  morning  were  closely 
packed  in  the  box  in  which  you  see  them  and  brought 
to  the  Institute. 

Their  present  condition  seems  to  show  that  the 
process  of  handling  the  fig  in  this  valley  may  be  a 
very  simple  one.  That  none  of  them  have  soured  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  very  high  percentage  of  sugar. 

[The  almonds  shown  by  Mr.  Sprague  justified  his 
claim  that  sulphuring  is  not  necessary  in  his  locality. 
On  the  high,  dry  plateau  of  Antelope  valley  there  is 
no  atmospheric  condition  to  stain  the  almond.  The 
nuts  are  large,  handsome  and  full  as  an  egg  of  meat. 

The  heat  and  dry  air  also  give  the  white  Adriatic 
fig  a  character  it  does  not  attain  in  low  valleys.  Tt 
dries  beautifully  and  gives  no  sign  of  souring. — Ed.] 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 


By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  at  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  California. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  modern  name  for  what  our 
fathers  knew  as  consumption.  This  last,  in  view  of 
the  almost  hopeless  fatality  that  in  many  places  at- 
tends the  malady  and  the  often  rapid  wastiug  of  the 
body  when  this  fell  disease  fastened  its  terrible  grip 
upon  it,  is  a  most  appropriate  name,  as  are  most 
names  that  spring  spontaneously  from  the  people. 
The  rapid  taking  off  which  is  so  often  the  frightful 
outcome  of  this  dread  foe,  gives  the  still  more  sug- 
gestive name — quick  consumption. 

Tuberculosis,  the  more  modern  name,  is  quite  as 
appropriate  as  is  that  of  consumption.  It  arises 
from  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  tissues 
specially  affected,  rather  than  upon  the  general 
wasting  effect  on  the  whole  body.  Whenever  an  or- 
gan is  attacked  it  becomes  overspread  or  possessed 
with  teat-like  projections,  which  are  not  unlike  boils 
or  carbuncles  in  appearance.  These  nipple-shaped 
tubercles  make  the  name  tuberculosis  suggestive  of 
the  awful  ravages  of  this  dread  scourge 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — As  every  one  now  knows, 
this  is  a  microbe  malady  and  results  from  the  attack 
of  the  lung  glands  or  other  tissues  of  the  body  by  the 
simplest  plants,  known  as  bacteria  or  microbes. 
These  minute  vegetables,  so  small  that  a  high-power 
microscope  is  required  to  see  them  at  all,  fasten  upon 
the  tissue,  absorb  from  it  strength  and  substance, 
and  in  many  cases  develop  poisonous  compounds, 
which  may  be  and  often  are  more  ruinous  to  health 
and  fatal  to  life  than  even  the  direct  effect  of  the  at- 
tack. 

Benign  Bacteria. — Not  all  microbes  are  our  ene- 
mies. Many  are  excellent  friends.  The  microbe 
which  infests  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  and 
often  festoons  them  with  tubercles,  filches  from  the 
air  the  free  nitrogen,  which  is  so  wary  and  hard  to 
trap,  and  combines  it  into  available  plant  food. 
Other  bacteria  are  indispensable  in  the  ripening  of 
cream  and  developing  of  flavors  in  cheese,  while  the 
microbe  of  putrefaction  prevents  the  world  from  be- 


coming hopelessly  clogged  from  the  dead  waste  of 
lifeless  plants  and  animals. 

In  tuberculosis  the  very  minute  microbe  is  easily 
recognized  by  an  expert,  because  it  colors  so  readily 
when  treated  with  stains.  In  case  the  disease  at- 
tacks any  mucous  tissue,  some  of  the  innumerable 
germs  will  be  in  the  sputum,  or  other  mucous  dis- 
charge, and  can  be  readily,  quickly  and  certainly 
discovered  by  the  bacteriologist.  Thus  the  cause, 
nature  and  presence  of  the  disease,  in  such  cases,  is 
established  beyond  any  question  of  doubt. 

Locality  and  Appearance  of  the  Disease. — Many  sup- 
pose that  tuberculosis  attacks  only  the  lungs.  It 
may  attack  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  stom- 
ach, intestines,  liver,  glands,  reproductive  organs 
and  even  bones  are  frequently  regions  of  attack. 
Pott's  disease,  where  the  vertebr;i\  especially  of  the 
back,  are  the  source  of  affection,  is  only  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones.  I  have  suffered  terribly  by  the  inroads 
of  this  awful  scourge  upon  a  valuable  herd  of  pure- 
bred cattle.  The  first  cow  that  succumbed  to  the 
infection  died  from  tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  In  this 
case  the  tubercules  were  largely  confined  to  the 
synovial  membrane — the  smooth,  glistening  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  bones  at  all  the  joints.  Another 
cow,  like  the  last,  showed  no  lesion  of  the  lungs  at 
all,  and  outwardly  no  sign  of  the  disease,  except 
that  one  eye  was  transformed  into  a  great,  angry, 
inflamed  tumur,  which  lost  all  semblance  to  an  eye, 
but  discharged  constantly  through  a  central  perfora- 
tion. This  cow,  like  the  other,  suffered  a  decline, 
though  hers  was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
other.  An  autopsy  showed  the  tubercles  almost 
everywhere.  The  diaphragm,  above  and  below, 
would  rival  Job  at  his  best,  as  angry  boils  crowded 
each  other  to  get  a  lodgment.  The  liver,  spleen, 
peritoneum  (the  membrane  lining  the  abdomen),  the 
ovaries  and  milk  glands  were  all  alike  a  mass  of 
tubercular  deposit.  It  seemed  no  wonder  that  the 
poor  cow  was  rapidly  sinking  away.  The  wonder 
was  that  she  could  exist  at  all. 

The  tubercles  are  the  sure  index  of  the  disease, 
and,  as  just  explained,  they  may  appear  almost 
anywhere.  These  conical  excrescences  are  not  only 
peculiar  in  form,  as  indicated  by  their  name,  but  are 
also  characterized  by  their  substauce.  Their  con- 
tents, the  tubercular  deposits,  are  dry  and  mealy, 
very  much  like  crumbly  cheese,  or  fresh  dry 
curd. 

Indications  of  the  Disease. — There  are  several  signs 
that  may  well  make  one  apprehensive  that  the  dis- 
ease has  come:  A  cough,  coupled  with  decline  in  con- 
dition, though  the  latter  does  not  always  attend  the 
truly  tuberculous  cough,  indicates  a  tubercular  at- 
tack of  the  lungs.  Lameness  or  affection  of  the  joints 
indicates  that  these  are  the  seat  of  attack.  Tumors, 
which  upon  examination  prove  to  be  tubercular  de- 
posits, especially  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the 
disease,  are  unwelcome  hints  that  the  grim  enemy  is 
at  hand.  If  the  tumors  are  attended  by  an  enfeebled 
condition,  then  they  are  all  the  more  disquieting. 

What  Are  Susceptible. — Ourselves  and  cattle  are 
among  the  most  liable  to  attack,  of  the  animals  in 
which  we  are  most  interested,  though  monkeys  and 
some  other  of  the  local  animals  are  often  victimized. 
It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  cats  and  dogs 
are  not  readily  overcome  by  tuberculosis.  I  have  in 
my  class  and  laboratory  work  killed  hundreds  of  cats 
and  never  but  two  that  showed  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. These  were  mother  and  kitten.  The  first  was 
given  me  because  of  sickness,  and  the  second  for  like 
reason  and  because  of  my  report  regarding  the 
mother.  If  we  would  copy  cats  in  reference  to  ven- 
tilation and  night  air  we  would  be  far  less  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  the  dread  plague,  which,  still  as  the 
breeze,  but  terrible  as  the  tempest,  sweeps  one- 
seventh  of  mankind  into  eternity.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  herds  of  cattle  confined  in  close 
dark  barns,  or  those  in  cold  regions  where  long  win- 
ter confinement  is  imperative,  and  in  seasons  of  the 
year  when  confinement  is  practiced,  are  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  true  of  all  bacterial  diseases,  like  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  etc.,  that  some  kinds 
of  animals  and  some  individuals  are  nearly  or  quite 
immune.  There  is  supposed  to  be  some  agent  in  the 
blood  that  is  fatal  to  the  germs.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  the  white  corpuscles,  in  others  special  ele- 
ments of  the  plasma  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood. 
Something  akin  to  this  very  likely  explains  why  a 
person  may  not  have  certain  microbe  diseases  more 
than  once.  The  one  infection  bequeatnes  to  the  blood 
preventive  properties. 

Inciting  Causes  of  the  Disease. — As  there  can  be 
no  rat-eaten  cheese  without  rats,  so  there  can  be  no 
tuberculous  disease  without  tuberculous  germs. 
Could  all  consumptives  (people,  cattle,  etc.,)  be  safely 
quarantined,  or  the  disease  stopped  for  one  genera- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  stopped  forever, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  germs  would  sur- 
vive such  a  long  period  of  inactivity. 

Inherited  tendency  is  also  to  be  feared.  No  one 
can  inherit  consumption,  for  the  disease  only  comes 
with  infection  or  the  presence  of  the  fatal  germs. 
But  we  may  inherit  an  enfeebled  constitution,  im- 
potent to  push  this  or  other  menacing  disease  aside. 
The  same  is  just  as  true  of  our  cattle.  Certain 
strains,  especially  those  very  highly  bred,  and  very 


closely  inbred,  are  weaker  in  constitution  and  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  tuberculous  germs. 

Ill-ventilation  is  the  most  certain  hot-bed  wherein 
the  cruel  germs  of  consumption  luxuriate  and  breed 
I  sorrow  and  death.    Pure  air  and  sunlight  are  foes 
I  of  tuberculosis  microbes.  The  open  window,  outdoor 
I  life,  and  innumerable  days  of  bright,  glorious  sun- 
shine are  what  have  given  southern  California  her 
just  reputation  as  an  excellent  sanitarium  for  the 
consumptive.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  incipient  con- 
sumption, if  the  subject  would  live  and  sleep  wholly 
out  of  doors,  as  would  be  possible  in  this  wondrous 
climate,  wouid  always  succumb  to  the  healing  power 
of  our  delicious  air  and  sunshine. 

/•*;•(  c<  ntive  Measures. — Great  allopathic  doses  of  air 
and  sunshine  are  alike  preventive  and  curative.  So 
many  consumptives  come  here  that  the  tuberculous 
germs  are  like  the  poor — always  with  us.  As  yet 
we  cannot  hope  to  fence  surely  against  them,  though 
I  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  stay  and  banish  the 
spitting  habit,  but  we  can  ever  throw  open  wide  the 
doors  and  windows  of  our  sleeping  rooms — and  the 
more  the  better.  If  they  are  too  few  for  the  most 
perfect  ventilation,  we  can  sleep  in  tent  or  screened 
porch.  This  may  involve  some  expense  and  trouble, 
but  it  is  better  than  the  doctor,  his  useless  medicine 
or  the  graveyard.  So,  too,  our  cattle  ;  give  them  all 
out  of  doors  for  a  stall,  and  only  use  the  barn  in  case 
of  storms.  I  find  my  Jersey,  which  is  so  tethered 
that  she  can  be  in  and  out  of  the  barn  at  will,  is  never 
in  except  at  times  of  rain  storms,  and  then  she  usu- 
ally has  the  sense  to  keep  her  head  out  of  doors.  She 
may  laugh  at  tuberculosis,  and  I  can  use  her  milk, 
cream  and  butter  in  my  family  with  no  foreboding 
thought. 

It  is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  microbes 
are  very  easily  killed  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  This 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  fact,  in  part,  that  the 
disease  is  no  more  common  than  it  is.  This  is  why 
houses  and  barns  which  are  sheltering  consump- 
tives should  be  flooded  with  sunlight.  There  is  no 
better  preventive  agent  against  tuberculous  infec- 
tion than  a  great  outpouring  of  sunshine  into  the  in- 
fected rooms.  For  the  consumptive  and  his  friends, 
alike,  he  should  always  be  kept  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house  and  bathed  as  much  as  possible  in  bright- 
est sunshine. 

Tuberculin. — Koch's  lymph,  or  tuberculin,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  its 
originator,  is  certainly  a  very  important  diagnostic, 
if  not  a  preventive  and  curative  agent.  Until  lately, 
if  at  all,  it  has  not  been  safe  or  sure  in  the  treatment 
of  human  tuberculosis.  Very  likely  it  may  be  so  re- 
fined and  improved  that  soon  it  may  be  very  valuable 
for  diagnosis  and  cure,  if  not  for  prevention.  Ttaf  it 
is  now  very  important,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory  as 
a  means  to  diagnose  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  is  estab- 
lished beyond  question. 

Tuberculin  is  a  liquid  and  is  put  up  in  small  vials 
and  dispensed  free  to  proper  applicants  by  the  Divis- 
ion of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  only  given  out,  how- 
ever, with  the  pledge  that  ammals  showing  the  re- 
action shall  be  killed  and  the  results  of  the  autopsy 
sent  to  the  Department  for  its  use. 

How  Tuberculin  is  Used. — The  use  of  tuberculin  is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  when  injected  into  the  blood 
of  a  tuberculous  cow,  it  will  generally  cause  a  rise  of 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  two  or  more  degrees. 
In  fact,  if  it  induce  such  a  rise,  the  cow  or  ox  experi- 
mented on  is  found  to  be  invariably  tuberculous.  Un- 
fortunately, in  a  small  percentage  of  cases,  and  they 
are  not  infrequently  the  bad  cases,  where  the  cough 
and  general  dceline  are  enough  to  insure  us  that  the 
evil  is  present,  the  body  does  not  react  and  the  fever 
does  not  appear.  Thus,  a  fever  following  the  injec- 
tion, while  it  does  not  always  come  even  in  tubercu- 
lous subjects,  will  always  indicate  the  disease  when 
it  does  come.  Happily,  the  exceptions  to  the  reac- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  seriously  impair  its  use. 

The  normal  temperature  of  cattle  is  about  101° 
Fahr.  It  averages  in  different  individuals  from  101° 
to  103°.  We  must  first  determine  the  normal  tem- 
perature by  use  of  a  thermometer,  per  rectum  or 
per  vagiuia.  If  the  temperature  should  register 
above  103°,  we  should  conclude  that  the  animal  is  not 
in  a  normal  condition  and  should  defer  the  test.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  temperature  should  be  deter- 
mined at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  injec- 
tion, and  it  should  be  ascertained  as  many  as  eight 
times  at  intervals  of  two  hours  to  make  the  deter- 
mination the  more  accurate.  In  case  the  average 
temperature  is  between  100°  and  103°,  (it  will  usually 
be  101°,)  then  we  may  proceed  to  inject.  We  use  a 
common  injecting  syringe  with  a  strong  point  or 
needle  and  inject  two  centimeters  of  the  liquid.  The 
injecting  is  usually  done  through  the  loose  skin  of  the 
under  jaw,  neck  or  shoulder.  The  temperature  is 
taken  again  in  two  hours  after  the  injection  and  re- 
peated every  two  hours,  and  if  there  is  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  2°  Fahr.,  then  the  disease  is  surely  pres- 
ent. If  there  is  a  fall  of  temperature,  or  less  than 
the  two  degrees  rise,  then  presumably  the  disease  is 
not  present.  In  the  exceptional  cases  where  it  is, 
the  cough  and  indisposition  of  the  animal  may  reveal 
what  the  tuberculin  test  failed  to  detect. 

Tuberculin  as  a  Curative  and  Preventive  Agent. — In 
the  Rural  Press  of  July  18th  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  has 
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an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject.  He  believes 
that  Koch's  lymph  may  act  in  this  way  with  cattle, 
while  it  may  fail  with  man.  Though  not  all  our  able 
men  of  wide  experience  are  as  sanguine  as  is  Dr. 
Creely,  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  we  have  in 
tuberculin  a  very  valuable  agent,  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  and  we  hope  Dr.  Creely  is  not  too 
hopeful  in  his  opinion  of  its  curative  and  preventive 
preperties. 

In  Southern  California. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
tuberculosis  prevails  among  the  herds  of  southern 
California.  In  some  herds  scores  have  been  detected 
by  aid  of  tuberculin,  and  when  killed,  autopsies  have 
proved  the  diagnosis  correct. 


Jaw  Swellings  on  a  Cow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Creely  about  a  cow  I 
own.  Last  spring  a  swelling  came  suddenly  at  the  angle  of 
her  jaw,  opened  and  pus  discharged.  Several  months  later  a 
larger  swelling  came  below  her  jaw,  opened  and  pus  dis- 
charged. Both  healed  quickly,  but  in  each  place  a  hard  en- 
largement remains.  Some  one  told  me  it  is  quinsy.  Would 
quinsy  leave  such  a  hardness?  If  not,  can  you  suggest  what 
the  cause  may  be  ? 

Also,  in  July,  six  weeks  prior  to  calving,  she  was  giving 
several  quarts  of  milk.  She  was  dried  off  suddenly,  and  later 
I  found  a  hardness  in  one  portion  of  the  udder.  She  calved 
the  5th  of  this  month,  and  gives  her  usual  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  milk,  but  a  hardness  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  remains. 
Can  I  now  do  anything  to  remove  it?  C.  L. 

Oroville. 

T  would  be  suspicious  of  this  cow  having  consump- 
tion. I  don't  mind  the  swellings  under  the  jaw,  but 
continual  formations  of  the  character  mentioned  are 
decidedly  suspicious  of  tubercular  deposit.  Any  cow  is 
liable  to  foxtails  working  into  the  jaw,  causing  the 
swelling  and  pus  formations,  or  a  cold  settling  in 
the  salivary  glands  under  the  jaw,  causing  an  in- 
duration and  breaking  down  of  a  gland.  No  matter 
how  fat  or  good  looking  she  may  be,  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin  by  some  veterinarian  or  medical 
practitioner  and  let  me  know  the  result. 

Dr.  Creely. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Relations  of   California  Dairying  to 
Eastern  Practice. 


For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
American  dairy  literature  has  an  Eastern  expert  at- 
tempted to  define  the  points  of  resemblance  and  dif- 


ference between  our  dairy  conditions  and  methods 
and  those  of  the  East.  Pacific  coast  writers  have 
made  some  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  very 
kind  for  an  Eastern  man  to  fix  the  whole  matter  up 
at  one  sitting  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  at 
large.  Ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  has  dis- 
charged this  herculanean  labor  in  his  Dairyman.  We 
hasten  to  give  our  readers  the  end  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

No  Essential  Difference. — It  is  quite  a  common  habit 
with  dairy  farmers  in  California  or  the  Eastern 
States  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  perusal  of 
dairy  literature  published  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  on  the  ground  that  what  is  there  said  does 
not  apply  to  their  section.  Farmers  can  make  no 
greater  mistake  than  this.  There  is  no  branch  of 
farming  that  is  more  nearly  alike  in  principles,  prac- 
tice and  general  application  in  all  States  than  dairy 
farming. 

In  the  month  of  March  we  visited  a  large  dairy  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  where  the  cows  are  grazed 
but  little,  but  are  supported  mostly  on  the  soiling 
system.  In  no  particular  was  there  any  difference  in 
the  daily  practice  in  this  dairy  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  Wisconsin,  Ohio  or  New  England,  except  in 
the  one  particular  of  soiling  and  barn  shelter. 

What  Are  the  Differences  t — The  laws  that  govern 
the  practice  of  breeding  and  handling  the  cow  are 
the  same  everywhere. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  milk-giving  function  in 
the  cow,  and  the  digestion  of  her  food,  are  the  same 
in  all  States. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  handling  of  milk  and  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese  are  just  about  the  same 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

What  then  are  the  differences  in  this  business  be- 
tween different  sections  which  shall,  in  the  end,  mod- 
ify results  ?    Simply  these: 

1.  The  difference  in  climatic  effect  on  the  cow  and 
her  product. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  affect- 
ing ease  and  cheapness  in  the  production  of  her 
food. 

3.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting  her 
I  product  to  the  consumer. 

4.  The  greatest  of  all  is  the  difference  in  the  dairy 
education,  dairy  judgment — in  a  word,  the  dairy 
"gumption,"  of  the  men  indifferent  sections  who 
handle  cows. 

Ignorance  the  Same  Everywhere. — It  is  simply  amaz- 


ing what  a  difference  in  profits  exists  between  the 
man  who  educates  himself  in  dairy  wisdom,  and  the 
man  who  does  not.  This  is  not  a  difference  of  cli- 
mate, East  or  West.  It  is  the  difference  of  intelli- 
gence. This  difference  is  seen  in  every  creamery, 
every  community,  every  county  and  every  State.  It 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  ignorance. 

The  wise  man  believes  dairy  farming  is  largely 
brain  work.  The  ignorant  man  believes  it  is  nothing 
but  hand  work. 

The  brainy  farmer  feeds  his  mind  with  the  best 
dairy  thought  and  experience  he  can  get,  whether  it 
is  found  in  California,  New  England  or  Wisconsin. 
He  trusts  himself  to  know  whether  it  will  apply  to 
bis  location  and  climate. 

How  Shall  It  he  Overcome  ? — How  shall  we  learn  to 
equalize  all  differences  and  so  extract  valuable  truths 
from  all  experiences  ? 

1.  By  coming  to  understand  that  we  know  but 
very  little  about  the  mystery  of  maternity  as  seen  in 
the  cow,  and  that  it  will  prove  mighty  profitable  to 
study  human  experience  with  her  in  all  climes. 

2.  By  studying  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the 
cow  and  her  milk;  warmth  to  the  proper  degree  pro- 
motes milk  secretion.  Cold  shrinks  it.  The  proper 
degree  is  in  the  cow,  not  her  owner.  She  knows  it  ; 
he  must  guess  at  it.  It  is  a  question  of  comfort  with 
her.  This  applies  in  every  land  under  the  sun.  In- 
telligence seeks  to  understand  it;  get  a  judgment  on 
it.  Ignorance  ignores  it,  sneers  at  it,  despises  it, 
calls  all  this  talk  theory,  and  ends  in  failure. 

3.  The  law  of  good  air,  wholesome  food  and  pure 
water  is  the  same  everywhere.  If  we  violate  the  law 
in  New  England  or  California,  the  maternity  of  the 
cow  will  fail  to  respond  to  our  profit. 

If  we  are  ignorant,  in  one  place  or  the  other,  con- 
cerning all  these  intricate  laws,  our  location  will  not 
help  us  out.  Hence  we  should  learn,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.  The  first  great  work  in  securing  dairy 
salvation  is  to  seek  sound  knowledge  concerning  the 
cow,  how  to  breed  her,  how  to  feed  her,  how  to  sta- 
ble her,  and  how  to  keep  her  healthy  ;  how  to  most 
skillfully  handle  her  milk,  how  to  feed  her  skim  milk 
and  get  the  most  profit  out  of  it;  how  to  handle  the 
soil  so  as  to  get  the  largest  and  best  food  crops,  and 
still  keep  up  the  power  and  fertility  of  that  soil.  This 
constitutes  a  big  question,  and  the  man,  be  he  in 
California,  Maine  or  Colorado,  who  thinks  he  can  do 
it  most  successfully  by  keeping  in  ignorance  of  the 
current  of  standard  dairy  thought,  is  fooling  himself 
badly. 


California's  44^^  Annua'  S^a^e  Fa*r 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


TWO  YA/EEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceptable opportunitv  to  meet. 

"  THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chaDce  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  in  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods in  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


I  leading  creameries  in  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  in  this  growing  industry 
ELECTRIC  POWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

GRAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
Exposition  Band. 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amusement,  and  usually  at- 
tracts a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
I  neutral  ground  and  profit  by  advertising  in  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  in 
I  vast  numbers  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
I  Company  on  all  their  lines. 

'       Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information.   Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.   (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  Impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.   Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

FACTORY.  455  WEST  SANTA'CLARA  STREET.  P.  0.  BOX  970,  SAH  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
METAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS. 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  SPREADER. 


For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Little  Boy  and  the  Apples. 


A  little  boy  sat  on  a  fence  and  gazed 

O'erhead  at  a  drooping  limb, 
And  a  yearning  deep  and  intense  came  by 

And  took  possession  of  him. 

His  little  red  features  were  covered  with  dirt, 

And  his  little  brown  legs  were  scratched; 
There  were  awful  rents  in  his  little  gray 
shirt, 

And  his  little  blue  pants  were  patched. 

From  one  little  toe  the  nail  had  been  torn, 

And  one  little  heel  was  sore; 
A  child  apparently  more  forlorn 

I  had  never  beheld  before. 

At  length  he  stood  on  the  topmost  rail 
And  reached  for  that  drooping  limb, 

And,  catching  a  slender  branch,  he  pulled 
It  slowly  down  to  him. 

He  pulled  it  hand  over  hand  until 
He  could  reach  the  verdant  fruit; 

I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  fate  in  store 
For  that  innocent  little  coot. 

He  sat  on  the  rail  and  ate  and  ate  ; 

The  apples  were  small  and  green — 
A  clearer  feat  of  defying  Fate 

No  mortal  has  ever  seen  ! 

I  sighed  for  him,  and  almost  wept 
When  I  thought  of  the  grief  in  store 

For  his  tired  mother  at  home,  alas ! 
He  pulled  off  a  couple  more  ! 

Then  he  slowly  slid  from  the  fence  and  left. 

I  said  to  myself,  "Good-bye  ! 
Three  days  from  now,  my  little  man, 

In  the  graveyard  you  must  lie. 

"Out  there  on  the  hill,  where  the  gleaming 
stones 

In  many  a  slanting  row 
Remind  us  that  we've  got  to  pay 

One  debt  that  all  men  owe  ! 

"Good-bye,"  I  sighed  again ;  "I've  learned 

One  lesson  good  and  true : 
Don't  be  a  pig  because  you  think 

Nobody  is  watching  you." 

He  was  gone !    I  slowly  turned  away 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  sad ; 
And  I  dropped  "a  silent  tear  that  day 

For  that  fated  little  lad. 

*         *         *         *         *  * 
A  week  had  fled,  and  again  I  chanced 

To  pass  by  that  fated  tree ; 
And  when  at  that  drooping  branch  I  glanced 

A  thrill  passed  over  me. 

For  there  on  the  fence  that  urchin  sat, 

As  he'd  sat  on  that  former  day. 
Putting  green  apples  into  his  hat. 

To  be  secretly  carried  away  ! 

—  Adelaide  Observer. 


Castle  Crag. 


You  have  breakfasted  in  the  cool  of 
early  morning  within  the  hospitable 
walls  of  a  Sierra  tavern;  there  is  an 
odor  of  pine  and  cedar  in  the  air.  The 
horses  are  ready.  The  distance  from 
the  Tavern  to  the  Crags  is  only  three 
miles — you  canter  down  the  broad 
driveway  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon  and 
across  the  brawling  waters  of  Soda 
creek  until  you  come  to  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Sacramento.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  river  to  the  trail  and  every 
rod  of  the  progress  is  a  vista  and  a 
surprise.  It  is  early  morning,  but 
there  is  no  dew  on  the  foliage — this  -is 
a  dry  atmosphere,  laden  with  ozone  and 
crackling  with  electricity — your  hair 
snapped  when  you  combed  it  an  hour 
ago  and  as  you  ride  your  nerves  tingle 
as  they  never  tingled  in  the  humid 
coast  region  or  on  the  hot,  dusty  plains 
of  the  great  valley. 

Now  you  plunge  at  a  gentle  lope  into 
the  boskage  of  the  hill,  the  first  abrupt 
uprise  from  the  river.  For  a  time  you 
thrad  a  devious  path  through  the 
chaparral — a  rank,  tangled  growth  of 
manzanita,  dogwoood,  chamasal,  tall 
grasses,  greasewood,  and  sun-dried 
fern.  Here  the  laurel  and  the  buckeye 
are  indigenous  and  the  azalea  blooms 
until  the  snow  moisture  is  absorbed 
below  its  tap  root;  here  the  blue 
myrtle,  learnedly  introduced  by  the 
professor  as  Ceanothus  thyrsifiorus, 
attains  the  dignity  of  a  shrub  of  tree- 
like proportions;  wild  honeysuckle 
trails  beside  the  path  and  you  sniff  the 
perfume  of  the  wood  violet;  over  all 
lifts  the  lordly  sugar  pine,  noblest  of 
conifers;  down  there  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  canyon  is  a  cedar,  and  across  the 
ridge  a  red  fir  stands  like  a  sentinel 
guarding  a  rampart.  It  is  a  garden 
and  a  park — such  a  forest  as  you  may 
not  duplicate  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  scarce  find  its  like  even  in  Cali- 
fornia below  the  timber  belt  of  the 
Sierra. 

A  turn  in  the  trail  where  the  moun- 
tain pitches  preciptiously  presents  the 
first  fair  view  of  Shasta,  looking  white 


and  lone  against  the  sun  blaze.  But 
suppress  your  admiration — there  is  a 
better  point  of  view  a  thousand  feet 
above;  it  is  not  well  to  exhaust  all  of 
your  adjectives  at  the  outset.  Climb 
on  until  you  come  to  the  Wintun  canyon 
trail;  explore  that  slope  of  the  Crags, 
and  when  you  have  watched  the  sparkle 
of  Showerbath  falls  until  the  prismatic 
hues  of  its  rainbows  begin  to  dazzle, 
follow  your  guide  to  the  verge  of  the 
canyon.  Get  down  from  your  horse 
and  creep  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cre- 
vasse; look  down  into  that  gloomy  ravine 
and  wonder  how  long  since  its  glacier 
ceased  to  crawl,  grinding,  rending  and 
tearing  as  it  moved  slowly  to  its 
moraine  on  the  meadow  3000  feet  be- 
low. Then  look  upward— the  Crags 
are  directly  overhead  —  one  granite 
spire  pierces  the  blue  and  lesser  heights 
are  raggedly  outlined  against  the  sky; 
your  neck  aches  with  the  effort  to  lift 
your  vision  so  high. 

Then  back  to  the  main  trail,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  absorb  a  memory  of  a 
prospect  that  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
outlook  from  any  mountains  in  the 
world.  In  the  northwest  the  Salmon 
range  stretches  like  a  massive  battle- 
ment from  Mount  Eddy,  whose  summit 
gathers  the  snows  of  9000  feet,  to 
Tamarack  Peak  on  the  west,  7000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Far  below  spreads  a 
vast  amphitheater  terraced  by  moun- 
tains that  rise  5000  feet  above  the 
plateau  on  which  Castella  nestles.  The 
river  winds  down  its  narrow  gorge, 
dimly  visible  at  intervals  to  the  south- 
ward through  the  forest  mass.  And 
over  all,  majestic  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  towering  solitude,  mighty  Shasta  is 
supreme.  All  else  is  dwarfed  beside 
this  dominating  presence.  When  you 
have  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  Crags, 
you  are  still  looking  upward  to  scan 
Shasta's  sky  line.  The  distance,  as 
that  hawk  yonder  would  fly  the  course, 
is  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  height  is 
nearly  8000  feet  above  the  Crags.  You 
will  hardly  notice  Muir's  peak,  to  the 
westward  of  Shasta,  although  that 
mountain  is  over  4000  feet  from  base  to 
apex. 

You  are  roused  from  rapt  contempla- 
tion of  this  magnificent  mountain  by 
the  guide's  realistic  speech  telling  you 
that  the  elevation  of  Shasta  above  sea 
level  is  14,44'2  feet;  that  the  timber  line 
is  between  8000  and  9000  feet,  and  that 
the  perpetuai  snow  line  is  about  10,000 
feet.  All  of  which  is  interesting,  and, 
if  you  can  remember  the  figures,  in- 
structive withal,  but  the  information 
certainly  does  not  enhance  the  sub- 
limity of  Shasta. 

If  you  are  learned  in  the  science  of 
geology,  your  imagination  will  probably 
leap  back  to  that  turbulent  period  of 
the  earth's  history  designated  in  the 
books,  for  lack  of  a  more  descriptive 
title,  perhaps,  as  the  Pliocene  age. 
From  these  Crags,  if  they  were  then 
upheaved,  the  cave  dweller  gazed  af- 
frighted and  bewildered  upon  a  specta- 
cle that  has  never  since  been  repeated. 
He  saw  the  molten  lava  pouring  from  a 
hundred  craters  ripped  in  a  crust  not 
yet  cooled  from  the  fierce  incandescence 
of  the  Eocene  period.  There  was  a  wan 
twilight  on  the  face  of  the  Pliocene 
man's  earth,  for  vapors  dense  and 
black  obscured  the  sun.  Rivers  of  lava 
coursed  at  his  feet,  and  these  diffused 
the  weird  glow  of  furnace  flames  over 
the  landscape.  Lambent  flashes  leaped 
from  the  belching  craters  ;  the  earth 
trembled  and  pitched ;  awful  noises 
filled  the  air;  ashes  and  cinders  fell  like 
snowflakes;  each  day  was  a  last  day  for 
the  Pliocene  man,  and  his  prayer  was 
constant  to  the  unknown  God.  But  the 
Pliocene  man  passed  away  and  another 
dawn  came  upon  the  earth — a  cold, 
gray  dawn,  when  snow  drifts  piled  high 
upon  the  ash  heaps  and  the  deserts  of 
lava;  when  mighty  masses  of  ice  choked 
the  craters  and  began  to  move  resist- 
less through  the  canyons  to  the  sea.  It 
was  the  glacial  epoch,  terrific  traces  of 
which  are  visible  in  this  region  at  the 
present  day.  The  guide  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  five  living  glaciers  on 
Shasta,  and  the  Professor  will  dis- 
course learnedly  of  "  moraines,"  "ero- 
sion" and  "striated  evidences  of  the 
ponderous  movement  of  these  ice  moun- 
tains." 

You  are  interested,  of  course — it  is 


well  to  be  instructed  in  the  details  of 
these  tremendous  episodes  in  the 
world's  history;  but  after  all  you  can 
better  appreciate  the  existing,  visible 
beauties  than  you  can  comprehend  the 
fact  which  science  tells  you  preceded 
them.  When  you  return  to  the  Tavern 
you  will  look  upon  the  Crags  from  the 
veranda  with  a  different  feeling  having 
climbed  among  them,  companioned 
with  them,  as  it  were,  in  their  uplifted 
silence.  You  watch  the  curtains  of 
night  folding  them  in  crimson  and 
purple;  you  recall  the  poet's  lines, 
aptly  descriptive  of  this  Californian 
twilight  and  these  Sierra  shadows  as 
"  the  sun  grows  broader  toward  his 
death  and  all  the  rosy  heights  come 
out  above  the  lawns,"  until  a  final 
"  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls  and 
snowy  summits  old  in  story."  At  this 
time,  from  this  point  of  view,  you  trace 
the  ragged  outline  of  ramparts  and 
bastions,  towers  and  spires  and  mina- 
rets; and  when  the  color  on  the  back- 
ground against  which  this  wonderful 
silhouette  is  projected  darkens  with  the 
earth  shadow  and  the  stars  begin  to 
shine  out  of  the  depths,  you  relinquish 
in  that  instant  of  communion  with 
nature  the  egotism  that  has  thus  far 
deluded  you  with  the  illusion  of  "  man's 
superiority."  Compared  with  the  age 
and  continuity  of  this  landscape  the 
existence  of  this  ephemera  called  Man, 
even  from  "  the  beginning,"  is  but  the 
flicker  of  a  rushlight  in  a  tempest. 
And  long  after  the  last  vestige  of  the 
ultimate  tribe  of  the  human  race  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
— when  the  dust  of  their  bones  has 
ceased  to  fertilize  an  outworn  soil;  when 
Death  and  Silence  prevail  over  the 
turmoil  of  the  noisy  centuries — these 
Crags  will  still  stand  against  the  glow 
of  a  sunset  paler,  perhaps,  than  this 
one;  steadfastly  outlined  against  anight 
sk}':  clearer,  it  may  be,  than  this  one, 
grimly  defiant  of  the  iron  tooth  of 
Time  gnawing  eternally. 

These  are  thoughts  ill  fitting  the 
purpose  of  the  occasion.  It  is 
well  that  the  music  of  that  waltz 
recalls  from  this  brooding  upon  a  future 
that  will  not  enter  into  the  lives  of 
this  generation,  or  the  next.  The  breeze 
from  the  river  is  cooler  now  and  it  is 
time  to  go  in.  You  must  make  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  excursion  to-mor- 
row to  Castle  lake;  or  was  it  a  trip 
to  Crag  View  Summit  that  we  had 
planned  ? 

The  journey  to  Castle  lake  is  more 
properly  a  camping  trip,  although  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  over  an  easy 
trail  is  not  too  far  to  preclude  a  return 
without  fatigue  on  the  same  day. 
Those  who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing 
will  arrange  for  a  brief  outing  in  camp 
on  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  The  trail  follows  the  river  for 
about  two  miles  and  then  climbs  the 
mountains  to  an  elevation  of  t>,000  feet 
where  a  magnificent  prospect,  includ- 
ing a  noble  view  of  Shasta,  unfolds  to 
the  east  and  south.  From  this  point 
the  trail  winds  through  the  forest 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  presenting 
a  constantly  changing  panorama  at 
every  turn. 

Crag  View  Summit,  three  miles  from 
the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  on  the  McCloud 
river  trail,  is  one  of  the  best  scenic 
outlooks  in  this  region.  Its  elevation 
is  5000  feet,  and  within  the  range  of 
vision  is  Shasta  and  Muir's  peak  in  the 
northwest,  the  Crags  six  miles  west, 
Tamarack  peak  eighteen  miles  west, 
Mount  Eleanor  ten  miles  southwest, 
Mount  Eddy  fifteen  miles  northwest, 
Lassen  peak  fifty  miles  southeast, 
Burnery  peak  forty  miles  southeast, 
and  Bully  Chup  thirty  miles  southwest. 
Where,  even  in  California,  can  you 
stand,  and  turning  on  your  heel, 
glimpse  a  stretch  of  mountains  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  ?  Only  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Shasta  itself  is  this  outlook  from 
Grag  View  surpassed,  and  not  many 
of  you  would  attempt  the  ascent  that 
lifts  you  to  that  height. 

Speaking  of  Shasta,  the  toil  of  climb- 
ing that  famous  peak  is  probably  more 
arduous  in  the  imagination  than  in  re- 
ality. Properly  equipped  and  properly 
guided,  there  need  be  no  more  labor  at- 
tendant upon  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain than  is  recorded  of  an  ordinary 


Alpine  summit;  experienced  Alpine 
climbers  have  declared  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  top  of  Shasta 
does  not  compare  with  the  effort  nec- 
essary to  attain  altitudes  much  lower 
in  the  ranges  of  Switzerland.  There  is 
a  good  trail  eastward  from  Sisson  to 
the  snow  line.  The  distance  to  Thumb 
Rock  from  the  snow  line  is  about  four 
miles,  and  from  Thumb  Rock  to  the 
summit  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
From  the  summit  to  Shastina,  some- 
times called  Crater  peak,  on  the  north 
is  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  customary 
to  leave  Sisson  about  noon  and  camp 
at  night  in  the  timber  at  the  snow  line. 
An  early  start  the  next  morning  en- 
ables the  climbers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  hard  crust  of  the  snow,  and  a 
tramp  of  about  eight  hours  brings  them 
to  the  summit.  People  afflicted  with 
weak  lungs  or  weak  legs  may  not  hope 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Shasta,  but 
others  need  experience  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  hardships  of  mountain 
climbing.  These  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  their  exertion  and  may  ever  after 
boast  of  the  feat  they  have  performed. 

The  fame  of  McCloud  river  fishing 
extends  from  China  to  Peru;  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  London  club,  and  globe- 
trotting Frenchmen  boast  to  wonder- 
ing audiences  in  the  cafes  of  the  boule- 
vard of  creels  filled  from  the  prolific 
Californian  stream;  representatives  of 
every  civilized  nation  have  cast  their 
flies  in  these  waters,  and  no  local  rods- 
man  considers  himself  competent  to 
class  himself  with  veterans  of  "the 
gentle  art"  until  be  has  lured  the  gamy 
trout  of  the  McCloud — Salmo  geurdm  ri 
■facta,  the  professor  will  persist  in 
naming  him.  The  river  is  only  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  the  tavern  of  Castle 
Crag,  the  trail  is  easy  and  picturesque, 
and  the  sport  is  limited  only  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  sportsman.  Besides  the 
river,  there  are  many  smaller  streams 
and  a  dozen  lakes  within  riding  dis- 
tance of  the  tavern  where  good  fishing 
may  be  had  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
where  the  Rainbow,  Dolly  Vardeu,  Cut- 
throat, No-shee,  Eastern  Brook,  Loch 
Leven  aud  Steel-head  may  be  hooked 
with  fly  or  the  bait  of  the  rejrinn — the 
agile  grasshopper  or  the  wriggling 
worm  (barring  always  the  murderous, 
unsportsmanlike  caddis). 

The  traveler  from  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento  need  lose  no  "valuable 
time"  in  arriving  at  the  Tavern  of  Cas- 
tle Crag  or  any  of  the  stations  on  the 
Shasta  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  which  these  points  are  reached. 
He  will  travel  while  he  sleeps,  but  he 
is  a  wise  traveler  if  he  tells  the  porter 
to  call  him  at  Redding  about  half-past 
f  ve  o'clock  in  the  morning;  here  begins 
the  canyon  of  the  Sacramento,  and 
there  is  no  more  pleasant  scenery  in 
California  than  may  be  observed  from 
the  car  windows  from  the  head  of  the 
great  valley  to  the  Oregon  line. 

This  arrangement  of  the  railroad 
time  table  is  also  convenient  for  busi- 
ness men  whose  families  are  spending 
the  summer  at  the  Tavern  or  camping 
in  the  mountains;  they  can  leave  their 
business  in  the  cities  and  without  in- 
terfering with  their  hours  of  business 
spend  Sunday  with  their  wives  and  lit- 
tle ones. 

The  accommodations  at  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  are  especially  adapted  for 
the  comfort  of  families,  and  the  aim  of 
the  management  is  to  cater  to  this 
class  of  the  community  without  regard 
to  the  formalities  usual  at  summer  re- 
sorts of  this  character.  It  is  intended 
that  the  Tavern  shall  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  its  guests  before  all  other 
considerations,  combining  this  desider- 
atum with  a  reasonable  economy. 
Those  who  love  the  mountains,  recu- 
perating jaded  nerves  in  the  crisp,  dry 
atmosphere  of  these  altitudes,  renew- 
ing lax  mental  and  physical  forces, 
ameliorating  the  cares  of  business  and 
eliminating  the  sordid  microbe  of  com- 
merce and  trade — those  who  delight  to 
"get  close  to  the  heart  of  Nature," 
will  not  hesitate  long  in  deciding  how 
!  they  may  best  subserve  their  mental, 
I  moral  and  material  interests  in  .this 
regard. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
I  wonder  to  arctic  explorers  to  find  such 
quantities  of  singing  birds  within  the 
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arctic  circle.  They  are  abundant  be- 
yond belief.  But  the  immense  crops  of 
cranberries,  crowberries  and  cloud- 
berries that  ripen  in  the  northern 
swamps  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
birds. 


Popular  Science. 


The  difference  between  a  planet  and 
a  star  is  this:  A  star  shines  by  its  own 
light;  a  planet  by  light  reflected  from 
another  body. 

The  poles  of  Jupiter  are  flattened 
almost  exactly  like  those  of  the  earth. 
The  phenomenon  can  be  plainly  seen 
with  the  telescope. 

The  Pleiades  contain  six  stars  visible 
to  eyes  of  ordinary  keenness,  though 
twelve  or  fourteen  have  been  counted 
in  this  cluster  by  persons  of  extraordi- 
nary eyesight.  A  2-inch  telescope 
shows  about  sixty  stars  in  the  cluster. 

Mathematical  calculations  show  that 
an  iron  ship  weighs  27  per  cent  less 
than  a  wooden,  and  will  carry  115  tons 
of  cargo  for  every  100  tons  carried  by 
a  wooden  ship  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  both  loaded  to  the  same  draught 
of  water. 

The  most  scientific  forester  in  Europe 
says  the  oldest  trees  in  northern  Eu- 
rope are  the  pines  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  that  these  are  not  known 
to  live  more  than  570  years.  Germany's 
oldest  oaks  live  only  a  little  more  than 
300  years. 

It  appears  that  the  domestic  cricket 
of  Europe,  the  "  cricket  of  the  hearth," 
has  been  introduced  in  this  country. 
In  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  House 
agents  there  claim  that  besides  being 
tiresome  and  noisy,  they  are  very 
destructive,  so  that  "  a  house  invaded 
by  them  could  not  be  rented."  This 
cricket  was  observed  in  Canada  by 
Kalm  in  1749,  and  its  recent  occurrence 
there  has  been  confirmed  by  two  well- 
known  entomologists;  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  various  eastern  towns  by 
Uhler  and  others,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  common  in  the  United 
etatoo,  though  frequently  observed  in 
Canada. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


To  make  some  nook  of  God's  creation 
a  little  fruitfuller,  better,  more  worthy 
of  God ;  to  make  some  human  hearts  a 
little  wiser,  manfuller,  happier,  more 
blessed,  less  accursed — it  is  work  for 
a  god. — Carlyle. 

Love  alone  makes  the  heart  rise  to 
know  the  secret  of  all  being.  Failing 
in  this  knowledge,  man  may  know  many 
things,  but  nothing  truly;  for  all  such 
knowledge  stays  with  outward  shows. 
— Henry  Jones,  M.  A. 

God  gives  to  every  man  as  much  as 
he  gives  to  flowers — enough  of  earth  to 
grow  in  and  enough  of  heaven  to  grow 
into.  He  gives  to  every  man  as  much 
as  he  gives  the  bird — enough  of  earth 
to  feed  upon  and  enough  of  heaven  to 
fly  in.  This  much  he  has  pledged 
his  children  everywhere. — Mark  Guy 
Pearse. 

What  we  all  want  is  inward  rest — 
rest  of  heart  and  brain;  the  calm, 
strong,  self-contained,  self-denying 
character  which  needs  no  stimulants, 
for  it  has  no  fits  of  depression;  which 
needs  no  narcotics,  for  it  has  no  fits  of 
excitement;  which  needs  no  ascetic 
restraint,  for  it  is  strong  enough  to 
use  God's  gifts  without  abusing  them; 
the  character,  in  a  word,  which  is  truly 
temperate,  not  in  drink  and  food  merely, 
but  in  all  desires,  thoughts  and  actions. 
— Kingsley. 

Wiggins — I  never  argue  with  a  wo- 
man. In  the  first  place,  it's  a  bore; 
and,  then,  again,  it  never  does  any 
good. 

Mrs.  Henpeck— Ah,  but  you  forget 
how  much  joy  it  gives  to  the  woman. — 
Truth.   

"  I  going  to  be  a  contortionist  when 
I  grow  up,"  said  little  Johnny,  proudly. 
"I'm  training  now,  so  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  eat  ?  " 

"Green  apples,  my  boy,"  chuckled 
the  old  man.— Demorest's  Magazine. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

A  day  laborer  received  two  shillings 
a  day. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  a  com- 
mon practice. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Books  were  very  expensive.  "The 
Lives  of  the  Poets  "  cost  $15. 

Crockery  plates  were  objected  to  be- 
cause they  dulled  the  knives. 

There  was  only  one  hat  factory,  and 
that  made  cocked  hats. 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country. 

Dry  goods  were  designated  as 
"men's  stuffs "  or  "women's  stuffs." 

Stoves  were  unknown.  All  cooking 
was  done  before  an  open  fireplace. 

Many  of  the  streets  were  not  named 
and  the  houses  were  not  numbered. 

Two  stage  coaches  bore  all  the  travel 
between  New  York  and  Boston. 

A  man  who  jeered  at  the  preacher  or 
criticised  the  sermon  was  fined. 

The  parquet  of  a  theater  was  called 
the  pit  and  was  filled  with  the  rabble. 

The  Mississippi  valley  was  not  as  well 
known  as  the  heart  of  Africa  now  is. 

Three-fourths  of  the  books  in  every 
library  came  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  whipping  post  and  the  pillory 
were  still  standing  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

Twenty  days  were  required  for  a 
letter  to  go  from  New  York  to  Charles- 
ton by  land. 

Quinine  was  unknown.  When  a  man 
had  ague  he  took  Peruvian  bark  and 
whisky. 

When  a  man  had  enough  tea  he 
placed  his  spoon  across  his  cup  to  in- 
dicate that  he  wanted  no  more. 

A  New  England  girl  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  until  she  could  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  cut  it  in  smooth,  even  slices 
while  it  was  still  warm. 

When  a  Virginian  started  on  a 
journey  to  New  York  he  made  his  will 
and  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  as 
though  he  never  expected  to  see  them 
again. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Scalloped  Corn  and  Tomatoes. — In 
a  well-greased  baking  dish  put  alter- 
nate layers  of  peeled  and  sliced  toma- 
toes, scraped  corn,  bread  crumbs,  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  few  bits  of  butter  ; 
have  the  last  layer  crumbs.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  forty-five  minutes 
to  an  hour,  according  to  the  number  of 
layers,  and  serve  in  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  baked. 

Corn  Pudding. — Score  and  scrape 
from  the  cob  one  pint  of  corn.  Cream 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  work  into 
it  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  pepper.  Stir  in  slowly  one  cup- 
ful of  milk,  then  turn  into  the  corn. 
Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
then  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Turn  into  a  shallow  baking  dish,  well 
buttered,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Canned  Blackberries. — After  se- 
lecting and  washing  your  berries,  put 
them  on  a  cool  part  of  the  range  until 
the  juice  begins  to  come  freely,  then 
bring  the  kettle  forward,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  cook  only  long  enough  to 
heat  the  fruit  thoroughly,  then  bottle 
and  seal  immediately.    These  will  be 
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found  delicious,  having  retained  their 
full  flavor,  sugar  being  added  at  the 
table,  or  half  an  hour  before  being 
served,  if  preferred. 

Tongue  Paste. — Fragments  of  cold 
tongue  may  be  utilized  by  making  them 
into  a  paste  and  keeping  it  on  hand  for 
a  sandwich  for  the  lunch  basket  or  to 
be  served  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  it 
proves  to  be  palatable.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  Chop  the  tongue  until  it 
is  fine  and  season  with  salt,  cayenne 
pepper  and  French  mustard  to  suit  the 
taste.  To  two  cups  of  tongue  add  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 
Put  the  mixture  in  earthen  cups, 
pressing  it  down  tightly,  and  bake 
it  with  the  cups  standing  in  a  pan  of 
water  for  thirty  minutes.  When  the 
paste  has  cooled,  cover  it  with  melted 
butter  or  beef  drippings  to  a  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  put  in  a  cold 
place. 

Peach  Preserves. —  Select  choice 
freestone  peaches.  Pare,  halve  and 
stone  them.  Weigh  and  measure  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Make  a  syrup  of  the 
sugar,  allowing  one  pint  of  water  to 
three  pounds  of  sugar.  If  the  flavor  of 
the  pits  is  liked,  crack  one-quarter  of 
them,  extract  the  kernels,  cut  in 
pieces,  put  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and 
add  to  the  boiling  sprup.  When  the 
syrup  is  thick,  skim  well,  add  the 
peaches,  and  boil  until  tender  and 
clear,  but  not  soft,  stirring  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  sticking.  When  fruit 
is  done,  take  it  out  with  a  perforated 
skimmer,  lay  on  a  platter,  returning 
to  the  kettle  the  syrup  that  drains 
fiom  it.  Continue  to  boil  the  syrup 
until  thick,  skim  well,  add  the  fruit, 
boil  a  few  minutes  and  can. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Each  article  of  clothing  when  taken 
off  at  night  should  be  hung  where  it 
will  air. 

Custard  is  apt  to  curdle  if  allowed  to 
boil,  as  eggs  cook  just  under  the  boil- 
ing point. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  and  whole- 
someness  more  suet  and  less  lard 
should  be  used. 

Picture  wire  strung  upon  brass- 
headed  naiis  serves  better  than  tape 
or  cork  for  hanging  sash  curtains  when 
rods  are  not  to  be  had. 

Ink  stains  on  white  material  may  be 
removed  most  effectually  by  washing 
first  in  a  strong  brine  and  then  wet- 
thag  the  spot  in  lemon  juice. 

Rose  bags  are  seasonable.  They  may 
be  .made  of  chiffon,  gauze,  crepe,  for 
use  in  living  rooms,  or  white  muslin  or 
silkolene  when  intended  for  linen  draw- 
ers, bodice  sleeves,  etc. 


"PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP. 

Having  occupied  that  position  for  a  number  of 
years,  we  can  verify  the  statement.  Nothing  to  do 
but  keep  right  on  furnishing  the  best  wire  fence 
made,  and  t  he  people  do  the  rest.  Sometimes  a  new 
concern  undertakes  to  crowd  in  nea  r  the  head  of  the 
line,  but  are  jerked  back  to  their  place  in  the  rear, 
where  there  is  also  plenty  or  room. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 
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Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.    Cataloeue  free. 

%eKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  SI.,  DeKalb,lll. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres' t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


for  Fruit,  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 
(j^jl  V3.ll  iZCCl~ Iron  Palls'  Tubs>  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 
|^j^J^QO^|*^p      j  Hp^— on  Cans,  Tin  and  Metal.   Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 

(j3,lv3.n  iziri|£~on  au  Articies  °f  ir°n  and  steei- 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THe:  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Reim 


FOR 


AND 

House- 


Supply. 


Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAUbIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-oporating.  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Adaress  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  (IAIN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


A  SERGE  m.Ol  SK. 
1 1G3— Clarice  Blouse. 

Sizes  for  18  and  M  Years. 

This  simple  and  becoming  blouse  is 
used  to  complete  a  traveling  or  yacht- 
ing gown  of  dark  blue  serge,  and  offers 
an  attractive  model  for  any  of  the  plain, 
serviceable  woolens,  heavy  linens, 
crash  and  duck,  which  are  suitable  for 
traveling  and  outing  purposes.  The 
blouse  has  a  yoke  in  front,  as  in  the 
back,  but  the  deep  sailor  collars,  one 
overlapping  the  other,  conceal  it  en- 
tirely. The  collars  are  faced  with 
white  serge,  and  trimmed  with  fancy 
braid;  the  front  of  the  yoke  is  banded 
with  the  same  braid  and  has  the  effect 
of  the  usual  plastron  in  a  sailor  blouse. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


FOR  ORGANDY  OR  MUSLIN. 
1154 — Kerena  Corsage. 

Sizes  for  34  .  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Violet- flowered  organdy  with  a  cream 
ground  is  the  fabric  of  this  cool  and 
summery  looking  gown,  and  it  is 
trimmed  with  lace  insertion  and  helio- 
trope taffeta  ribbon.  Any  style  of 
skirt  may  be  used  with  this  model. 
The  corsage  is  a  full  blouse,  the  back 
similar  to  the  front,  with  a  fitted  lining 
which  can  be  cut  high  or  low  neck  as 
preferred;  the  lower  row  of  insertion 
is  carried  around  the  back  of  the  waist 
like  a  bolero.  The  tight  part  of  the 
sleeve  is  banded  with  insertion  and  the 
drapery  on  the  top  is  finished  on  the 
edge  with  it.  The  girdle,  stock  collar 
and  bows  are  of  the  taffeta  ribbon. 
A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 


tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

With  tan  shoes  the  tan  stocking  has 
given  way  to  blue  of  a  peculiar  shade. 

Blouses  of  guipure  lace  mounted  over 
a  bright  color  are  exceedingly  fashion- 
able, and  are  pretty  with  sleeves  and 
skirt  of  cashmere  in  tan  or  French 
gray.  Cerise  is  always  charming  when 
seen  in  this  way  through  lace. 

New  collars  for  hot  weather  are  much 
lower  than  the  styles  that  we  have  been 
wearing  of  late.  These  collars  have 
bands  about  2)  inches  high,  that  lap 
over  well  in  front.  The  outer  folds  are 
precisely  the  same  width  as  the  inner 
bands,  and  have  round  corners.  When 
the  collar  is  on  it  presents  a  solid  front, 
!  and  as  the  points  are  short  they  do  not 
j  come  down  on  the  shirt  bosom. 

When  cycling  women  should  have  a 
woolen  flap  attached  down  the  back  of 
their  corset  where  the  laces  pass.  The 
cold  air  penetrates  this  opening  and 
is  responsible  for  many  a  chill.  Woolen- 
lined  corsets,  with  a  woolen  tongue  in 
the  back,  are  the  safest  to  wear  when 
riding  a  wheel  in  a  shirt  waist  and 
skirt. 

A  thin  white  gown,  trimmed  with 
black  chantilly,  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  gowns  this  season  of  pretty 
gowns  can  show.  An  elaborate  frock 
of  this  sort,  thin  white,  over  a  rose  slip, 
is  of  silk  mull,  with  panels  on  the  skirt 
and  a  deep  V  yoke  in  the  blouse,  em- 
broidered with  the  most  beautiful  lace 
figures.  A  sash  is  of  black  and  rose 
gauze,  and  double  ruffles  of  gauze  trim 
the  neck  and  sleeves. 

A  simpler  gown  is  of  white  organdy, 
with  a  ruffle  edged  with  black  lace 
about  the  hem.  Lines  of  lace  insertion 
are  let  into  the  seams  and  ruffled  with 
narrow  lace.  The  bodice  is  a  blouse, 
with  vertical  lines  entredeux  and  lace 
below  a  square  yoke  of  cream  guipure. 
The  guipure  makes  the  choker,  which 
is  shaped  to  turn  over  on  the  upper 
edge,  and  is  trimmed  behind  with  a 
large  cerise  bow.  The  belt  is  of  cerise, 
with  a  butterfly  bow  behind. 

A  blue  and  white  dimity  in  the  fash- 
ionable waving  pattern  is  cool  and 
fresh  looking.  On  the  blouse  is  a  yoke 
of  foliage-green  silk,  with  lace  laid  over 
it.  Below  this  is  a  deep  tucked  collar, 
edged  with  lace,  and  on  the  blouse 
itself  are  more  rows  of  tucking  sep- 
arated by  lace  insertions.  The  bodice 
closes  on  the  side  with  lace  jabots,  and 
the  belt  is  of  green  ribbon  with  a  cord 
of  white  on  the  edge. 

An  ideal  summer  gown  has  for  foun- 
dation a  slip  of  green  silk.  The  over- 
dress is  of  white  mull,  with  half  circles 
of  white  blonde  inserted  and  edged  with 
lace.  The  semicircles  are  scattered 
all  over  the  gown,  and  large  ones  simu- 
late a  jacket  effect.  There  is  a  soft 
vest  of  green  tulle  with  one  lace-trimmed 
tab  crossing  over  the  bust,  and  above 
the  tabs  appears  a  little  tulle  chemi- 
sette. The  waistband  is  of  green  and 
cherry  ribbon.  The  full  skirt  is  finished 
at  the  hem  with  a  narrow  but  ex- 
tremely full  ruffle,  and  an  apron  effect 
is  made  in  the  material  by  the  inser- 
tions of  lace. 

Straws  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  are 
very  popular — purple,  green,  blue, 
pink  and  yellow — and  often  a  combina 
tion  of  two  or  more  colors  are  used  on 
one  hat. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 


lO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Wing  Piano 

STYLE  7.    CONCERT  GRAND  UPRIGHT. 

JVo  other  piano  made  equals  this  in  style  and  ilesign  of  case. 


You  do  not  have  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  a  first-class  piano. 
In  justice  to  yourself  write  for  prices  of  the  Wing  Piano  before  you  buy. 

THE  INSTRUMENTAL  ATTACHMENT 

imitates  perfectly  the  tone  of  the  Mandolin.  Guitar,  Harp,  Zither  and  Banjo. 
The  sounds  of  these  different  instruments  mav  be  heard  alone  or  in  concert 
with  the  piano. 

Every  Wing  Piano  is  guaranteed  for  NINE  YEARS  against  any 
defect  in  tone,  action,  workmanship  or  material     ::  ::  ::  :: 

^PIVT  OIV  TDI  A  I      We  wiu  send  this  P'an".  or  your 
^  I  I  choice  of  four  other  styles,  to  any 

part  of  the  United  States  on  trial  (all  freights  paid  by  us),  allow  ample  time 
for  a  thorough  examination  and  trial  in  the  home,  and^  if  the  instrument  is  in 
any  particular  unsatisfactory,  we  will  take  it  back  at  our  own  expense.  No 
conditions  are  attached  to  this  trial.  We  ask  for  no  advance  payment,  uu 
deposit.    We  pay  all  freights  in  advance. 

Over  18,000  Wing  Pianos  manufactured  and  sold  in  29  years  (since  1868). 


0L0  INSTRUMENTS  EXCHANGED 
EASY  PAYMENTS 

Wing  &  Son, 


Our  beautiful,  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue%  and  a 
book  of  information  about  pianos  sent  free  on  request. 


447  &  449  W.  13th  St. 

ESTABLISHED 


NEW  YORK 

868. 


Send  for 
CATALOGtTR 
Mailed  Fre<\ 


+    SEND    FOR  OUR 


OEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  perfectly;  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  our  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis- 
factory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine,  i 

■2%  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer.  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  Ave  minutes'  notice.  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning 
Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices,  Mailed  Free. 
CATALOGUE,    MAILED    FREE.  ♦ 


We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 
Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 


313  AND  314  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR    TOWN    U/ATER    \AJO  RKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

I30BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


September  4,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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World's  Production  of  Precious 
Metals. 


M.  de  Foville,  Director  of  the  French 
Mint,  has  published  a  report  of  the 
world's  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
Like  preceding  investigators  he  divides 
the  history  into  four  unequal  periods. 
The  first  ends  with  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  of  purely  historical  interest.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  Europe  possessed 
a  slender  stock  of  gold  and  silver, 
whose  total  has  been  usually  estimated 
at  one  thousand  millions  of  francs — 
$200,000,000.  The  second  period  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  America  and 
closes  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; the  third  extends  from  1850  to 
1875,  comprising  the  third  quarter  of 
the  century,  and  the  fourth,  beginning 
in  1875,  extends  to  the  present  time. 
In  constructing  any  approximately  ac- 
curate table  of  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  during  the  402  years  which 
have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  last  year 
of  complete  returns — 1896— it  is  evi- 
dently necessary  that  some  uniform 
terms  should  be  used  both  of  quantity 
and  of  value.  The  director  of  the 
French  mint  favors  the  usual  standard 
of  comparison  of  15£  to  1,  estimating 
the  value  of  each  kilogramme  of  gold  at 
3,444  fr.  44  cent.,  and  of  each  kilo- 
gramme of  silver  at  222  fr.  22  cent.  A 
kilogramme,  it  may  be  noted,  is  equal 
to  2.6803  pounds,  or  32.16  ounces  troy. 

Beginning  with  the  period  between 
1493  and  1850,  comprising  358  years,  he 
finds  that  the  total  production  of  gold 
was  4,752,070  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
16  368,200,000  francs,  and  of  silver 
149,826,750  kilos,  valued  at  33,294,800,- 
000  francs.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  gold,  which  begins  with  5,800 
kilos,  reaches  at  the  end  of  the  period 
54,759  kilos,  while  the  average  annual 
production  of  silver,  which  begins  with 
47,000  kilos,  closes  with  780,415  kilo- 
grammes. But,  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  production  of  gold  is  double  that 
of  silver,  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent  in 
excess  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
and,  but  for  the  gold  discoveries  in  this 
State  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
silver  product  would  have  been  very 
much  the  greater.  In  the  second  period 
— 1851  to  1875 — is  reached  a  time  in 
which  the  gold  production  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  value  that  of  silver,  except 
as  to  the  one  or  two  years  with  which 
it  closes.  Between  1856  and  1860  the 
annual  average  of  gold  production  was 
201,750  kilos,  valued  at  694,900,000 
francs,  and  of  silver  904,990  kilos, 
valued  at  201,100,000  francs.  For  the 
entire  period  the  production  of  gold 
was  4,775,625  kilos,  valued  at  16,449,- 
400,000  francs,  or  a  little  over  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  preceding  358  years. 
Of  the  73,000,000,000  fraucs  of  gold 
and  silver  produced  between  1493  and 
1875,  South  America  yielded  26,000,- 
000,000,  Mexico  18,000,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  8,000,000,000;  the  con- 
tribution of  the  New  World  amounting 
in  all  to  53,000,000,000  francs. 

In  the  period  between  1876  and  1895 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver,  accompanied  by  a 
temporary  decrease  of  the  gold  pro- 
duct from  its  highest  point,  which  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  increase  to  figures 
greatly  in  excess  even  of  those 
reached  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Australian  and  Californian  discoveries. 
As  compared  with  1876,  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  1895  was  twice  as  great, 
while  that  of  silver  had  increased  2i 
times.  In  the  402  years  over  which 
this  review  extends,  it  appears  that 
there  have  been  produced  45,000,000,- 
000  francs  in  gold  and  55,000,000,000 
francs  in  silver,  making  for  the  whole 
period  an  average  annual  production 
of  the  precious  metals  of  about  250,- 
000,000  francs.  But  the  annual  aver- 
ages of  our  time,  as  compared  with 
those  of  previous  centuries,  show  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  progression.  For 
example,  the  average  annual  product 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  80,000,- 
000  francs,  that  of  the  seventeenth 
115,000,000,  and  of  the  eighteenth  193,- 
000,000  francs.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  annual  pro- 


duction of  both  metals  averaged  about 
227,000,000  francs,  but  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  following,  between  1851  and 
1875,  there  is  a  leap  to  the  annual 
average  of  930,000,000  francs,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  in  gold.  But  even 
this  average  is  exceeded  between  1876 
and  1885,  in  which  ten  years,  however, 
the  production  of  silver  reaches  a  nom- 
inal value  about  equal  to  that  of  gold. 
Since  1886  the  increase  in  the  annual 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  still  more  rapid  than  in  the  ten 
years  preceding.  The  average  be- 
tween 1886  and  1890  was  1,340,000,000 
francs  per  annum,  of  which  750  mil- 
lions represented  silver  at  its  nominal 
coinage  value.  Between  1891  and  1895 
the  annual  average  was  1,934,000,000 
francs,  and  during  these  five  years  the 
course  of  progression  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  pass  from  a  gold  product  in 
1891  of  677,000,000  francs  to  one  of 
1,030,000,000  francs  in  1895,  while  of 
silver  the  annual  production  has  ad- 
vanced from  939,000,000  francs  of  nomi- 
nal value  in  1891  to  1,144,000,000 
francs  in  1895,  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  between  1851  and  1895 
being  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  preceding  period  since  the 
discovery  of  America. 

The  largest  seismoscope  in  the  world 
hangs  through  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  great  monument  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  consists  of  a  copper  wire  174 
feet  long  which  holds  a  plummet  sus- 
pended from  its  lower  extremity  into  a 
vessel  of  water.  Two  transits  ar- 
ranged at  right  angles  to  each  other 
are  focused  upon  the  wire  just  above 
the  plummet,  and  by  means  of  these 
little  telescopes  the  slightest  vibration 
of  this  great  mass  of  stone  is  indicated 
upon  a  graduated  scale.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  monument's  south  face,  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  sometimes  shifts  the 
aDex  northward  a  few  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  and  high  winds  frequently 
cause  a  slight  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal position  of  the  wire.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  plummet  swings 
violently  when  the  weather  is  calm  and 
cool,  its  motion  under  such  circum- 
stances being  ascribed  to  vibration  of 
the  earth  itself. 


"  Oh,  hear  my  plea !  "  the  lover  cried, 

"  And,  if  you  do  not  yield, 
I'll  pull  my  freight  direct  and  straight 

For  Klondike's  frozen  field. 
Mayhap  in  that  bleak  atmosphere, 

I'll  perish  with  the  cold. 
Or  yet  I  may  come  back  some  day, 

With  barrels  full  of  gold !  " 
• '  Go  get  the  gold, ' '  she  said,  ' '  and  when 

You's  got  it  tackle  me  again." 

—Denver  Post. 


Bason — "I  see  they  have  put  a 
sounding-board  at  the  back  of  the  min- 
ister's pulpit.  What  do  you  suppose 
that's  for?"  Egbert— "  Why,  it's  to 
throw  out  the  sound."  Bason — "  Gra- 
cious! If  you  throw  out  the  sound 
there  won't  be  anything  left  in  the 
sermon.  "- — Exchange. 


$100  Reward. 

For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle's 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  w«ythat  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 

What  can  be  fairer? 

Used  and  endorJdby    Could  WC  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     jJjjSi     or     W0llld  this 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  co!ic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Hams,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 

direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Pariiculars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE.  Sole  Proprietor, 

:/  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


— pa — ^  i  -™       phosphoric   acid,  and 

,Qjj^±'w~f  \        mr±  nitr°gen- are  the  neces- 

I        ■    1  i  m        sary  ingredients  of  a 

■  mJ^wK^_M_A  complete  fertilizer;  Pot- 

ash being  most  import- 
ant, must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


POWER 


„_FOR«= 

PUriPING, 

Irrigating,  Hoisting,  Electric  Lighting, 
etc.   The  above  cut  shows  our 

"Hercules  Special" 

actual  214-horse  power.  We  build  horizon- 
tal, upright  and  marine  engines,  from  2  to 
200  h.  p. 

Hercules  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 
furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
power  known.  Where  fuel  is  dear,  they 
cost  less  than  half  what  steam  does.  Send 
for  catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE 

Has  been  chosen  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Over  all  Competition, 
For  the 

INDIAN   AGENCIES   AND  SCHOOLS 

For  the  current  year. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  BEST  ROOF  PAINT  MADE. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


HOME 

repairing  oirrrrr  ns  i 


PRICE,  Wii.r.o  PRICE,  SI. 50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Dm  mm  St.  San  Francisco. 


power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kero9ene.  Jt  1h  the  cheap- 
est power  on  eartli  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coallnga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  Hticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is,  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil,  40  grav.,  ?^  galls,  at  6c,  VAlti 

Distillate  40    "      7)i    "         8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil  ... 40    "      7«    "         12^c.  M% 

Gasoline  74     "      SH    "         15c..  1.31  H 

City  Gas  1000  feet.  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up,  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  Htmple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  In 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
j  kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
I  inventorB  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MT g  Company, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt,Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G  W.YORK &CO. 
MX  Michigan  St..  CHICAGO.  IW. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvinjcton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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Curious  Facts. 


The  average  expense  of  an  ocean 
steamship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
and  return  is  $75,000. 

In  some  of  the  farming  districts  of 
China  pigs  are  harnessed  to  small 
wagons  and  made  to  draw  them. 

One  of  the  severest  penalties  to  which 
criminals  in  Holland  were  in  ancient 
times  condemned  was  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  salt. 

The  leaf  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  nearly 
30  feet  long.  A  single  leaf  of  the  para- 
sol magnolia  of  Ce3'lon  affords  shade  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  is 
eatimated  to  amount  w  550,000,000. 
Of  this  number,  between  one-third  and 
one-half  are  believed  to  be  Merinos. 

A  remarkable  tree  growns  in  Brazil. 
It  is  about  6  feet  high  and  is  so  lumi- 
uous  that  it  can  be  seen  on  the  darkest 
night  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
spider  silk,  but  have  failed,  the  fero- 
cious nature  of  these  insects  not  permit- 
ting them  to  live  together  in  communi- 
ties. 

There  are  snails  actually  resembling 
thorns.  This  species  remained  for  a 
long  time  undiscovered,  until  a  close 
observer  saw  one  of  these  thorns  walk- 
ing around  the  branch. 

A  placard  over  a  Georgia  bridge 
reads  as  follows:  "  Any  person  driv- 
ing over  this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk 
shall,  if  a  white  man,  be  fined  $5,  and, 
if  a  negro,  receive  twenty-five  lashes — 
half  the  penalty  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
informer." 

The  seed  vessels  of  wild  peas  and 
beans,  when  dry,  open  and  curl  up  with 
a  sudden  snap  which  expels  the  seeds 
sometimes  to  a  distance  of  12  to  20  feet. 
Indications  of  this  habit  are  seen  in  the 
cultivated  varieties,  the  seedpods  of 
which  often  curl  with  a  snap  when 
opened. 

Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia  is  so  tall 
that  no  hotel  bed  is  long  enough  for  his 
comfort,  and  he  has  one  built  in  sec- 
tions, which  he  carries  with  his  luggage 
everywhere.  The  bed  is  put  up  by  a 
special  mechanic,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  royal  valet,  wherever 
the  grand  duke  goes. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  mother 
of  pearl  shows  the  shell  to  be  made  up 
of  very  fine  lines  soclosely  put  together 
that  the  white  light  is  broken  up  into 
its  prismatic  colors,  and  we  get  the 
so-called  "  play  of  colors."  Taking  a 
careful  cast  of  such  a  shell  the  wax  cast 
will  yield  the  same  prismatic  effects. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sun's  rays 
penetrate  water  has  been  recently 
determined  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
It  has  been  found  that  at  a  depth  of 
553  feet  the  darkness  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  as  that  on  a 
clear  but  moonless  night.  Sensitive 
plates  exposed  at  this  depth  for  con- 
siderable length  of  time  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  light  action. 


Bales  &  Jerry  of  Springfield,  111., 
claim  to  have  discovered  a  secret  solu- 
tion by  which  they  coat  leaden  car- 
tridges, rendering  them  superior  to 
steel  cartridges.  The  ordinary  leaden 
cartridges,  when  used  in  the  Krag- 
Joergensen  rifle,  have  been  found  to  be 
too  soft,  and  the  lead  has  clung  to  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  until  the  barrel  was 
finally  clogged,  and  the  steel  car- 
tridges which  have  succeeded  the  lead 
ones  have  eventually  torn  the  barrel. 
These  cartridges  do  neither.  They  of- 
fer to  sell  the  Government  bullets 
coated  with  the  secret  preparation. 


DeafueBS  Cannot  Be  Cared 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &.  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  LIFE  SAVED. 

A  FOND  DAUGHTER  WAS  NIOH 
TO  DEATH. 


Frank  B.  Trout  Tells  a  Reporter  of  How  Ills 
Daughter's  Life  Was  Saved.    All  Parents 
Should  be  Interested  In  This  Narrative. 

From  the  Evening  yews,  Detroit,  Midi. 

Using  as  a  nucleus  for  bis  investigation 
the  rumor  that  the  life  of  the  daughter  of 
Frank  B.  Trout,  well  known  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  real  estate  circles,  had  been  saved,  a 
reporter  called  on  Mr.  Trout  at  his  oftice,  103 
Griswold  Avenue.  Mr.  Trout  showed  some 
hesitancy  in  giving  his  opinion  for  publication, 
but  finally  said:  "Circumstances  and  a 
farther's  love  for  his  child  forced  me  to  try 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  fills  for  Pale  People,  but 
not  until  the  whole  medical  profession  had 
exhausted  their  skill.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
we  had  to  take  our  daughter  from  school 
owing  to  her  health.  Before  this  she  had 
been  in  the  best  of  health,  happy  and  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  She  began  to  fall  away  and 
became  pale  and  languid.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  would  fall  down  in  a  faint  every  time 
she  tried  to  walk  unsupported.  The  best  of 
physicians  attended  her,  but  she  continued 
to  grow  weaker  and  seemed  to  be  gradually 
fading  away. 

"  When  she  was  fifteen  she  weighed  only 
ninety  pounds,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was 
ana>mia.  Several  physicians  said  she  might 
outgrow  it,  but  that  it  would  no  doubt  ter- 
minate in  consumption.  No  doctor  we  had 
could  help  her,  and  we  concluded  ourselves, 
we  must  lose  our  child,  as  she  was  growing 
weaker  every  day. 

"  We  had  tried  all  the  well-known  reme- 
dies, and  finally  about  a  year  ago  I  bought  a 
box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  and  took  them  home.  That  day  I  had 
read  of  a  case  about  the  same  as  my  daugh- 
ter's, and  decided  to  give  them  a  trial,  though 
I  must  confess  1  did  not  have  much  faith. 
Before  she  had  taken  all  of  the  first  box  we 
noticed  a  change  for  the  better.  She  how- 
ever, gained  strength  daily  and  looked 
brigther.  Every  one  noticed  the  change 
and  I  bought  two  more  boxes  for  her. 

"  When  she  had  taken  two  boxes  she  was 
strong  enough  to  leave  her  bed,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  was  somethiug  like  herself. 
To-day  she  is  entirely  cured,  and  is  a  big, 
strong,  healthy  girl  weighing  130  pounds,  and 
has  never  had  a  sick  day  since. 

"I  do  not  think  she  uses  them  now,  though 
I  always  keep  them  in  the  house.  My  wife 
and  I  have  recommended  them  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  sent  a  few  to  another  young  girl 
who  seems  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  my 
daughter.  Had  not  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
saved  my  daughter's  life  I  would  not  recom- 
mend them  to  any  one.  I  know  they  do  all 
and  more  than  is  claimed  for  them,  and  I  am 
glad  to  recommend  them  to  the  world.  I 
know  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
saved  my  daughter's  life,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me."  F.  B.  Trout. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
fourth  day  of  March,  1897. 

Robert  E.  Hill,  Jr.,  Xotary  Public, 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are 
also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood, 
and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Piuk  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  t'2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

By  a  thorough,  competent  orchardist  and  gener 
farmer.      Highest  references  or  cash  security 
Able  to  do  all  the  mechanical  work  on  ranch  or 
residence.   Address  INDUSTRY,  this  office. 

Orchard  to  Rent,  Siwrsa'T- 

*'"**x  **  ■  petent  man,  on  his 

own  terms.   About  50  acres.    Living  stream. 

Address  O.  SMITH,  this  office. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  lice  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.  HolstelnB, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest  :  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglat'd  Berkshlres. 

JEKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  51  years,  of  ever; 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TEKESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGOS  FOR  81  OR  10O  FOR  86. 

Stock  ■'■■•■hi  tl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell.  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  Its  poHHlbtlltles  nnder  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  \V.  WOI.I.. 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage: 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  A  CO.,  10  and  18 
Drum  in  Si.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Uest  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
{See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  JSSS.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remtmbtr 
the  Hett  it  the  Cheapat. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
131"  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIH WRIGHT, 
Nil  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dh  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  

Blake,    /VI  off  lit    &■  Tova/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Special! 


Ladies'  Black  f   /  rf 
Figured      1.0  J 
Alpaca  Sklrtg 

ALL  SIZES. 
This  skirt  sells  regu- 
larly In  the  city  for  $2.50  and  In  the  country  for 
fx  Order  booh.  They  won't  last  long. 

HOME    SUPPLY  CO., 

13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  088,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  f>  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  ourtnew 
catalogue. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    UACCINE  CO., 


SOLE  LICENSEES, 


it!  FIFTH  A\  ENI  I  . 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stamp  Puller. 
HOOK.EF*  «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TO 


EVANS    dfe  0<3. 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

/V\&chine  Works  JJ£7i/ife  sl 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

Elr-st  -  Class    Machine  VA/or-k. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIF»F»ING  BASKETS. 
WIRE    U/ORK    OE    ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  3D.  "WASS,  §6  3T'i3rtST  ST..  S.  3T_ 


September  4,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  September  1,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sept.  May. 

Wednesday  $  92M®   97         $   9254®  942£ 

Thursday   1  02/,®   98V4  97   @  953£ 

Friday   9554®  9254  92?,;®  90% 

Saturday   945i£®   90  92'4@  90% 

Monday   92  @   88%  92   @  9054 

Tuesday   8954®   90^  92   @  91M 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  7s  »V4d      7s  h%& 

Thursday  7slOV,d      7s  77»d 

Friday  7s  6i/fd      7s  4^d 

Saturday  7s  7   d      7s  55*  d 

Monday  7s  454d      7s  354d 

Tuesday  7s  554d      7s  454d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  Hay. 

Thursday  $1  64   @1  595s      $1  58   @1  58% 

Friday   1  54>/2<ai  5658        1  5354@1  54% 

Saturday   1  54(4@1  52*        1  53?„®1  51% 

Monday   1  54U<ai  50%        1  53M@1  51 

Tuesday   1  53   @1  54  1  52M@1  5354 

Wednesday   1  54   @1  585i        1  54   @1  56% 

Wheat. 

All  statistics  concerning  this  cereal,  as  to 
visible  supply  and  probable  requirements  of 
the  various  countries  making  this  staple  their 
main  dependence  in  the  way  of  breadstuffs, 
favor  high  prices  for  wheat  during  the  next 
four  or  five  months,  if  not  throughout  our  en- 
tire cereal  year.  Europe's  needs  from  out- 
side sources  are  figured  at  380,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  quantity  the  United  States  under 
the  most  liberal  estimates,  cannot  furnish 
over  200,000,000  bushels.  This  leaves  180,000,- 
000  to  200,000,000  bushels  European  deficit, 
over  and  above  the  United  States,  surplus, 
for  which  importing  countries  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  coming  crop  of  the  Argentine 
country,  of  Australia  and  India.  It  is  too 
early  to  know  what  these  latter  countries  will 
produce  the  coming  winter  or  what  they  will 
have  to  spare.  Should  they  be  favored  with 
bountiful  harvests,  they  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish Europe  with  all  she  will  need  during  the 
first  half  of  1898.  Without  good  crops  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  there  will  likely  be  con- 
siderable economizing  necessary  to  make  the 
supply  of  breadstuffs  hold  out  until  the 
United  States  has  another  harvest.  All  things 
considered,  good  prices  should  rule  for  wheat 
until  January  or  February  next.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  season,  with  poor  crops  in 
either  South  America,  Australia  or  India, 
higher  values  may  be  anticipated  here.  Even 
with  favorable  conditions  in  above  named 
countries,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  fair 
values  should  not  prevail  here,  as  the  world's 
reserves  will  have  been  in  the  meantime  cut 
down  to  exceedingly  small  levels,  and  neither 
exporting  nor  importing  countries  are  apt  to 
let  wheat  go  at  unprofitably  low  figures  for 
the  producer  until  such  time  as  there  again 
may  be  a  material  accumulation  of  supplies. 

The  week  has  been  a  decidedly  quiet  one  in 
wheat  circles,  as  compared  with  the  fortnight 
preceding.  While  spot  values  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  quotable  decline  of  2%@5c  per 
cental,  the  depreciation  is  more  so  in  appear- 
ance than  reality.  A  week  ago,  with  the 
speculative  and  gambling  element  in  full  con- 
trol, shippers  and  millers  were  out  of  the 
market,  and  there  was  little  upon  which  to 
base  values  for  actual  wheat.  The  specula- 
tive excitement  has  since  subsided  to  a  great 
degree,  and  shippers  and  millers  are  resum- 
ing operations.  On  Wednesday,  the  day  of 
going  to  press,  there  was  a  better  tone  mani- 
fested than  on  any  previous  date  since  last 
issue.  Market  for  actual  wheat  was  quite 
firm  at  $1.52%@1.55  for  No.  1  shipping  at  Port 
Costa  and  $1.55@1.60  for  milling  wheat  on 
local  account.  Futures  were  on  the  up-grade 
in  all  the  leading  centers,  recovering  here 
3@4c. 

California  Milling  SI  55  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  5254@1  55 

Oregon  Valley   1  525i@l  55 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  52V4@1  5754 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  45  @1  52* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 


1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.64@1.51%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.58%@1.50%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.54@1.58%  ; 
May,  1898,  at  $1.54@1.56%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 


1896-97. 

Liv.  quotations  5s  6d@5s  7d 

Freight  rates   26!4@27i4s 

Local  market  


1897-98. 
3s  2d(@8s  3d 
2754®- 
$1.52!4@1.5754 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

This  market  has  developed  no  important 
changes  since  last  issue.  Millers  are  watch- 
ing wheat  with  more  keenness  than  ordina- 
rily, however,  and  any  further  pronounced 
upward  movement  in  values  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct would  certainly  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  price  of  flour. 
Supplies  are  not  heavy,  either  here  or  at  in- 
terior points. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75@4  00 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00@5  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  25@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Barley. 

There  has  been  a  free  outward  movement 
of  this  cereal  lately,  four  cargoes  having 
cleared  for  Europe  during  the  week  under 
review,  to  say  nothing  of  shipments  of  fair 
magnitude  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  other 
points  less  remote.  All  these  shipments  rep- 
resented purchases  made  prior  to  the  current 
week.  Exporters  have  not  done  much  for 
some  days  past  in  the  way  of  buying,  and 
local  operators  have  proceeded  very  slowly. 
The  market  has  in  consequence  tended 
against  the  selling  interest.  That  it  will 
long  remain  quiet  and  lack  firmness  is  not 
probable.  Local  maltsters  are  not  likely  to 
stock  up  much  for  a  month  or  two  to  come. 
Judging  from  previous  seasons,  it  would  not 
be  phenomenal  to  have  further  heavy  ship- 
ments made  to  Europe,  although  exporters 
claim  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  forward  by 
sail  barley  intended  for  this  season's  malting. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   9254®  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90   @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45  @1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  96@91%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  93%@95c. 
Oats. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  active, 
nor  have  values  shown  any  quotable  improve- 
ment. In  fact,  if  there  was  any  change  to 
record,  it  was  to  an  easier  condition  of  af- 
fairs, from  buyers'  standpoint,  than  last 
noted.  That  the  general  tone  is  lacking  in 
firmness  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  season  has  just  fairly  opened, 
with  a  good  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  all  buyers  and  large  consumers  interested 
in  keeping  down  prices.  There  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  oats,  however,  that  values  are 
now  on  a  little  higher  plane  than  during 
the  greater  part  of  last  year,  and  once  the 
season  is  well  under  way,  with  an  absence  of 
selling  pressure,  a  further  hardening  of  values 
may  be  experienced. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  1254@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  0754@1  20 

Milling  1  15   ®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  50 

Black  Russian  1  00  @1  15 

Red  1  05  @1  15 

Corn. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  home  prod- 
uct, but  there  is  considerable  Eastern  offer- 
ing, mainly  Large  Yellow.  The  latter  is  ob- 
tainable fully  $1  per  ton  under  the  price 
demanded  for  the  local  product;  but  the  latter 
is  much  the  better  article,  the  difference  in 
quality,  as  a  rule,  making  up  for  the  differ- 
ence in  price.  Only  retail  transactions  are 
possible  in  Small  Yellow,  owing  to  very  scanty 
supplies  of  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    1  10  @1  15 


COBB    &    H  ESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  TWILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


Large  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Small  Yellow   —  @  — 

Eastern  Yellow   1  0754@l  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ~f,  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Demand  and  supplies  are  both  limited. 
Buyers  have  not  been  able  to  operate  to  any 
better  advantage  than  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @1  1254 

Buckwheat. 

Scarcely  any  arriving  at  present,  and  not 
much  inquiry  to  record.  To  purchase  freely, 
however,  full  current  figures  would  have  to 
be  paid. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  35 

Beans. 

Values  for  Limas  have  again  advanced 
since  last  review.  Quotable  rates  for  other 
kinds  continue  much  as  last  noted,  with  a 
generally  firm  feeling,  sellers  not  being  num- 
erous nor  disposed  to  crowd  lots  upon  buyers 
especially  at  other  than  full  current  figures. 
Should  the  yield  this  season  of  both  white  and 
colored  beans  prove  to  be  as  light  as  lately 
estimated,  prices  are  not  likely  to  speedily  or 
materially  incline  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   1  40  @1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

Lady  Washington   1  35  @1  45 

Butter,  small   1  30  @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  40  @1  50 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  50  @2  75 

Reds   1  25  @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  15  @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   .  2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @1  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  76 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  recent  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  bean 
market  in  that  center : 

While  the  market  has  at  times  been  quiet, 
sufficient  business  has  been  done  during  the  week 
to  make  a  strong  position.  Crop  reports  have  not 
been  very  encouraging  and  the  firm  advices  from 
interior  shippers  have  added  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket here.  Marrow  sold  early  in  the  week  quite 
generally  at  $1.40,  but  so  large  an  amount  of  stock 
was  moved  at  that  on  Wednesday  that  prices  have 
since  been  advanced  to  $l.42i4@1.45,  with  a  good 
feeling  at  the  close.  Medium  have  jobbed  out  at 
$1.25;  the  limited  quantity  of  stock  offering  has 
offset  the  light  demand.  Pea  have  ruled  firm  at 
$1.20,  but  a  further  advance  was  checked  by  offers  to 
sell  a  numberof  lots  that  were  held  here  by  specula- 
tive operators.  Exporters'  orders  for  Red  Kidney 
have  run  light  this  week,  but  stocks  are  so  well 
controlled  that  there  is  a  firm,  confident  holding; 
some  receivers  ask  more  than  we  quote  for 
choicest  lots.  White  Kidney  are  a  little  stronger. 
Yellow  Eye  could  be  sold  at  about  $1.20;  more  is 
asked  for  most  of  the  remaining  lots.  Recent 
sales  of  Lima  have  been  mainly  at  $1.40,  but  some 
holders  now  ask  $1.45.  Lady  Washington  have 
had  sales  at  $1.15.  The  sharp  advance  in  green 
peas  at  the  west  has  forced  prices  up  here,  and  the 
situation  is  strong  at  the  close. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  none  now  coming  forward.  New 
crop  will  not  be  due  for  a  month  or  more. 
Present  supplies  in  second  hands  are  held  in 
a  retail  way  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  Jl  50  @1  65 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @  — 

Hopg. 

Picking  and  drying  are  now  under  full 
headway  in  most  of  the  yards  in  this  State, 
and  operations  in  the  same  line  have  com- 
menced in  Oregon  and  Washington.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  crop  has  been  con- 
tracted for  within  range  of  ll@13c.  In  a  few 
weeks  tolerably  free  arrivals  are  anticipated, 
and  early  offerings  bid  fair  to  meet  with 
prompt  sale  at  about  the  range  of  values  above 
noted. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @1254 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  according 
to  mail  advices  of  a  late  date : 

So  much  depends  upon  the  incoming  crop,  that 
the  varying  reports  from  the  great  hop  growing 
centers,  at  home  and  abroad,  absorb  the  attention 
of  the  trade.  As  far  as  the  outlook  in  this  State 
is  concerned  there  is  little  or  no  change  from  a 
week  ago.  In  some  sections  growers  report  rust 
and  blight,  especially  in  old  neglected  yards,  but 
other  localities  have  had  no  serious  trouble  of  any 
kind,  and  the  hops  are  maturing  rapidly  and 
well.  Persistant  claims  are  made  that  the  yield 
of  the  State  will  be  one-fourth  to  one  third  less 
than  last  year,  but  this  will  not  be  known  until 
picking  is  well  under  way.  If  there  ever  was  a 
season  when  growers  should  allow  the  hops  to 
get  fully  ripe,  to  pick  absolutely  clean  and  to  cure 
the  stock  carefully,  it  is  now.  It  will  do  much  to 
restore  the  once  favorable?  reputation  of  the  State 
hops,  and  will  pay  farmers  in  "  dollars  and  cents." 
There  is  some  figuring  on  the  price  or  new  but 
growers  seem  unwilling  to  accept  present  bids. 
We  hear  of  some  buying  of '96s  at  354@454o.  The 
Oregon  crop  is  still  in  doubt  ;  lice  have  done  some 
damage  but  to  what  extent  is  not  fully  known.  In 
California  picking  began  on  the  late  crop  on  the 
16th  and  is  now  general  throughout  the  State; 
the  yield  appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The 
most  reliable  reports  place  the  English  croD  at 
400.000  cwt.;  some  estimates  are  a  little  higher, 
and  others  considerably  lower.  Germany  will 
have  a  pretty  good  crop.  Scarcely  enough  busi- 
ness transpires  on  the  local  market  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  anyone.  Brewers  seldom  call  for  stock, 
having  liberal  supplies  of  old  still  on  hand,  and 
foreign  markets  offer  no  inducements  to  ship. 
Values  merely  nominal. 

Wool. 

Maiket  is  firm  and  is  fairly  active.  There 
would  very  likely  be  more  business  if  wools 
were  offering  in  greater  quantity.  Spring 
fleeces  do  not  now  make  much  of  a  showing, 


and  there  will  be  further  decided  reductions 
in  supplies  of  this  description,  if  not  a  com- 
plete clean-up,  inside  of  a  few  days.  Regular 
fall  clip  is  arriving  in  moderate  quantity  and 
will  soon  be  offered  in  sufficient  amount  to 
engage  the  attention  of  wholesale  operators. 
Prospects  are  that  the  season  for  Fall  wools 
will  not  be  long,  and  that  prices  will  continue 
fully  as  favorable  to  producers  as  those  lately 
current. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7   @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   9  @12 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @11 

Lamb's  defective   654®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  854 

Hay  and  Straw. 

No  appreciable  improvement  has  been 
developed  in  the  hay  market  since  last  issue. 
Values  have  remained  fairly  steady  at  pre- 
viously quoted  range.  Receipts  were  not 
very  heavy  in  the  aggregate,  but  proved 
ample  for  the  time  being.  Any  change  in 
values  in  the  near  future  is  almost  certain 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  producing  interest,  as 
supplies  at  points  of  production  are  not  large 
and  dealers  here  are  in  most  instances  carry- 
ing rather  light  stocks. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat  g  00@12  50 

Barley    8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   35®  50 

Millstuffs. 

An  effort  was  made  to  boom  Bran,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  local  holders,  but  the  attempt 
was  not  a  success.  Middlings,  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  were  held  at  practically  un- 
changed figures. 

Bran,  ~#  ton  14  50®15  50 

Middlings  18  50@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00@27  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  good  request  at  the  ad- 
vanced prices  below  noted,  but  there  is  little 
offering  of  any  sort,  and  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  an  excess  of  supplies  the  current 
season.  Values  for  Flaxseed  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range,  with  the 
bulk  of  spot  supplies  in  few  and  strong  hands. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  50®2  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0C@2  50 

Flax  2  00@2  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®254 

Rape  254@3 

Hemp  3^@3!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

•  The  Grain  Bag  market  is  no  more  favorable 
to  buyers  than  last  noted.  The  season  is  well 
advanced  and  little  business  may  be  expected 
from  this  time  forward,  but  with  prospective 
values  for  next  season  higher  than  the  figures 
now  asked,  it  is  natural  to  see  why  holders 
are  firm  in  their  views,  preferring  to  carry 
rather  than  accept  materially  lower  prices. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5^(Sa  b% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  (a)— 

Wool  sacks,  354  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   454®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   554(a)  654 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  showing  steadiness,  offer- 
ings meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt  sale  at  the 
prices  prevailing.  Pelts  do  not  lack  for  cus- 
tom, long  wool  especially  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. Tallow  is  commanding  same  figures 
current  for  several  weeks  past. 

Only  select,  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 

be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all 

kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 

brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 

placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  VulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — @  9       —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . .  .--@  854     -  ®  754 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  (A  754     —  @  654 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.—  (a  854     —  ®  754 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—®  7!4     —  ®  654 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  (a)  754     —  @  654 

Wet  Salted  Veal  — (tf  754     —  @  654 

Wet  Salted  Calf  -@9       —  @8 

Dry  Hides  — ®14       —  @11 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®11       —  ®9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @15       —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   .  .50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @— 

Tallow,  good  quality   254®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2V4 
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Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins  5  @— 

Honey. 

Market  is  devoid  of  any  especially  interest- 
ing or  noteworthy  features  not  previously  re- 
corded. Desirable  grades  of  extracted  meet 
with  fair  custom  for  shipment,  but  only  at 
low  figures.  Sales  on  export  account  are 
mainly  within  range  of  3%(Sl414C,  the  latter 
price  being  possible  only  for  select  white. 
Comb  has  to  rely  almost  wholly  on  local  deal- 
ers and  jobbers  for  an  outlet. 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4  @6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4S<®  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H@  4 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

Inquiry  is  mostly  on  shipping  account,  buy- 
ers limiting  themselves  to  rather  low  prices. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  ■  ®24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  prime  quality  brought  steady  fig- 
ures and  was  in  fairly  good  request.  Mutton 
was  not  in  heavy  supply,  nor  is  there  prospect 
of  such  being  the  case  very  soon.  Hog  mar- 
ket was  firm  for  large  to  medium,  such 
receiving  the  preference.  Small  hogs  were 
not  especially  sought  after,  either  by  packers 
or  marketmen. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5K®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5H 

Beef,  3d  quality   4K®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5!4(d;6c;  wethers  6   (a)  6^4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  4 

Hogs,  small   33^®— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4^®  4^ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  <a>  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   7  @  7V4 

Poultry. 

War  between  receivers  of  Eastern  poultry 
aided  materially  in  making  a  very  unsatis- 
factory market  for  domestic  product  most  of 
the  current  week.  Four  carloads  of  Eastern 
Chickens  were  received,  while  two  carloads 
would  have  been  ample,  in  connection  with 
the  arrivals  of  domestic  product.  Changes  in 
quotable  values  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  a  lower  range  of  prices.  Some  fancy 
stock  brought  above  quotations. 

Turkeys,  young,  full  grown,  per  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15<®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  5004  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50<a5  50 

Fryers  3  00® 3  25 

Broilers,  large  2  50®2  75 

Broilers,  small  1  50@2  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  2  50®4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75® 3  00 

Geese,  V  pair  1  00®  i  25 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®1  25 

Batter. 

Supplies  of  fresh  butter  are  fairly  liberal 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  trade  running  on  packed,  as 
has  been  the  case  lately,  stocks  of  fresh  have 
been  ahead  of  immediate  requirements.  Re- 
duced prices  have  caused  an  increase  in  the 
demand,  however,  and  there  are  now  pros- 
pects of  a  clean-up  and  the  development  of  a 
better  tone  at  an  early  day.  Packed  descrip- 
tions continue  to  be  steadily  held. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  22 

Creamery  firsts   20 

Creamery  seconds  19 

Dairy  select  19 

Dairy  seconds  15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  — 

Mixed  store  18 

Creamery  In  tubs  18 

Pickled  roll  17 

Dairy  in  tubs  17 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12 

Cheese. 

There  is  a  little  select,  mild-flavored  new 
going  to  special  custom  at  an  advance  on  quot- 
able rates;  but  with  this  exception,  the  mar- 
ket is  not  particularly  firm  for  domestic  prod- 
uct. Eastern  markets  are  higher.  This  will 
tend  to  restrict  importations  and  help  to  im- 
part a  better  tone  here. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7V4®  8^4 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  7H 

California,  fair  to  good   6V4®  7 

California  Cheddar   9V4<3 10 

California,  "Young  Americas"  7VJ®  9 

Eggs. 

Eggs  suitable  for  the  most  particular  custom 
were  not  plentiful,  and  such  brought  compara- 
tively good  prices,  but  no  higher  than  preced- 
ing week.  Small,  dirty,  stale,  shaky  or 
otherwise  faulty  met  with  poor  custom  at  low 
prices,  cold  storage  or  Eastern  being  taken  in 
preference.  Markets  East  were  rather  firm, 
but  values  were  on  a  lower  plane  than  here. 


California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .  18  @22 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

California,  common  to  fair  store  13  ®14 

Oregon,  prime  15  @ — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @17 

Duck  eggs  15  ®17 

Vegetables. 
A  good  demand  was  experienced  for  onions, 
mainly  for  shipment  to  Australia,  and  market 
was  firm  at  the  advanced  quotations  noted. 
Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  were  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Nearly  all  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  liberal  supply  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   LH#  3 

Beans,  Lima,  *  B>   2®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,     ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  Jjj*  ft   —  5  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,     sack   50®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  fi  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   lfc@  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fi  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   25®  40 

Onions,  Red,  $  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ~$  ft   2®  2!4 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  »  box   40®  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  *  100  lbs   1  25®  1  50 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ¥  100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  *  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,  *  large  box   25®  35 

Tomatoes,  V  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  *  large  box    30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  large  box   30®  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  com- 
mon qualities,  mainly  from  the  Sacramento 
river  district,  and  market  for  such  presented 
a  rather  easy  tone.  Choice  to  select  Bur- 
banks  were  not  in  heavy  stock  and  brought 
steady  prices.  It  is  not  apprehended  that 
there  will  be  this  season  any  special  glut  of 
choice  potatoes.  Sweets  ranged  about  as  last 
quoted,  with  supplies  of  fair  proportions. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f>  cental   40®  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   —@  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  85 

Burbanks,  River   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweel.  *  cental    75@1  00 


®— 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  outward  movement  of  fresh  fruits  east- 
ward continues  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years.  According  to 
statements  received  from  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  there 
were  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  East  from  this 
State  during  the  six  days  ended  August  30th, 
272  carloads,  as  against  20*>  carloads  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1896.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  shipments  recently  made 
have  been  Pears.  Of  the  272  carloads  above 
noted,  158  cars  were  Pears,  and  principally 
Bartletts.  Peaches  and  Grapes  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  balance  of  the  shipments.  The 
proportion  of  Pears  being  shipped  was  show- 
ing a  decided  decrease  on  latest  reports,  and 
there  will  be  further  marked  declines  in  ship- 
ments of  this  variety  of  fruit  in  the  near 
future,  the  season  being  well  advanced.  Of 
the  six  days'  shipments  of  272  carloads,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  were  by  far  the  heaviest 
receivers,  Chicago  getting  10.8  cars  and  New 
York  72,  making  a  total  of  180  carloads  for  the 
two  cities,  and  being  06  per  cent  of  the  total 
forwarded. 

The  local  market  has  shown  more  firmness 
for  fruits  in  bulk,  in  request  for  canning,  but 
otherwise  the  situation  in  this  center  was 
without  radical  change. 

Apples— Not  much  activity  in  this  fruit  at 
present  and  not  much  choice  stock  offering. 
In  a  month  or  so  hence,  with  other  fruits  in 
smaller  variety,  a  good  demand  for  Apples  is 
anticipated,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  choice 
to  select,  free  from  moths  and  worms,  will 
bring  profitable  figures.  Select  apples,  four 
tiers  to  the  box,  are  not  obtainable  at  this 
date  under  $1,  but  there  are  too  few  of 
such  to  be  quotable. 

Peaches— Very  few  arriving  and  market 
quite  favorable  to  sellers.  Particularly  is 
stock  suitable  for  canners  in  good  demand  at 
stiff  prices.  Lemon  Clings  brought  $40  per 
ton,  and  choice  wrapped  in  20-lb.  boxes  were 
salable  up  to  75  cents  per  box. 

Pears— Choice  Bartletts  were  in  slim  stock 
and  higher.  Canners  were  on  market  for  all 
they  could  secure  of  this  fruit,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  bid  *25  per  ton  for  choice.  There 
was  also  a  good  inquiry  for  Bartletts  for  retail 
and  family  trade.  The  more  ordinary  varie- 
ties did  not  meet  with  active  custom. 

Plums— Receipts  have  been  much  lighter 
than  for  any  previous  week  since  the  season 
fully  opened.  A  few  deliveries  were  made  to 
canners  on  previous  contracts,  but  most  of  the 
trade  was  with  retailers,  sales  in  boxes  and 


crates  averaging  .W,10c  higher  than  prices 
ruling  previous  week. 

Prunes,  Nectarines  and  Figs  were  in  such 
light  supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Choice 
of  either  sort,  however,  were  salable  to  fair 
advantage. 

Grapes— Arrivals  are  on  the  increase,  and 
prices  for  most  varieties  are  at  a  lower  range 
than  last  quoted.  Buyers  took  hold  rather 
freely,  however,  and  especially  were  desir- 
able shipping  qualities  favored  with  consid- 
erable custom.  That  prices  will  drop  to  the 
extremely  low  levels  of  some  recent  seasons 
is  wholly  improbable. 

Berries  of  all  descriptions  were  in  slim  sup- 
ply, and  it  was  the  exception  where  good 
average  prices  were  not  realized.  Some  Rasp- 
berries brought  comparatively  fancy  figures, 
choice  being  quotable  at  35c  per  drawer. 

Watermelons  were  higher,  with  prospects 
of  continuing  against  buyers  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg 
Melons  were  in  decreased  receipt  and  brought 
better  average  prices  than  last  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   40®  65 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ~f  box   25®  40 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-ft  box   — ®  — 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  *  50-lb.  box   40®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — ®  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,     box   — ®  — 

Crabapples.  *  box   15®  35 

Quinces,  *  box   25®  60 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box   50®  75 

Figs,  Black.  Mayer  box   35®  50 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40<a  65 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  f>  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Fnntainebleau,  ¥  box   25®  35 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  *  crate  *   30®  40 

Grapes,  Muscat,  *  crate   30®  40 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   75®  1  00 

Nectarines,  White,     box   30®  50 

Nectarines.  Red,  %*  box   50®  75 

Peaches,  wrapped,  9  box   50®  75 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  f,  box   35®  60 

Peaches,  clingstone,  »  ton  35  00®40  00 

Peaches,  freestone,  *  ton  20  00@25  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ¥  box    40®  75 

Pears,  Common,  ij»  box   25®  40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  *  ton  20  OOfn.27  50 

Plums,  large,  ¥  crate   25®  511 

Prunes,  f,  box   35®  50 

Blackberries,  f>  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Currants,  f.  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  *  ft   5®  7 

Gooseberries,  common,  V  ft    — @  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  $ft. . .     — @  — 

i  Gooseberries,  English,  V  ft   — @  — 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00®  7  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ft  100  10  00®17  50 

Cantaloupes,     crate   75®  1  25 

Nutmegs.  %»  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  generally  strong  tone  noted  as  existing 
in  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
at  date  of  former  review  continues  to  prevail. 
Holders  in  most  instances  are  contending  for 
considerably  more  than  can  at  the  moment  be 
realized.  A  number  of  Eastern  and  outside 
buyers  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
temporarily,  or  until  such  time  as  they  will 
be  in  absolute  need  of  stock.  The  outlook  is 
favorable  for  all  the  current  season's  product 
beiug  required,  with  no  necessity  for  sacri- 
ficing any  of  it  at  unprofitable  figures. 

Apricots— A  moderate  movement  is  observ- 
able, said  to  be  mostly  on  local  and  specula- 
tive account.  Values  are  being  sustained  at 
previously  quoted  range,  with  market  firm 
for  choice  to  select.  In  fact,  the  latter  sort 
do  not  lack  for  custom  at  extreme  figures 
quoted,  and  are  much  more  readily  placed  at 
top  prices  than  are  common,  small  and  flabby, 
at  the  lower  range  of  values. 

Apples— This  fruit  is  proving  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  buyers  not  bidding  up  very 
briskly  on  current  offerings,  but  with  no 
carry-over  stocks  and  a  light  crop  East  there 
is  no  probability  of  values  being  crowded  to 
low  levels. 

Peaches— This  fruit  appears  to  be  still  in 
the  lead  in  the  matter  of  inquiry  and  firm- 
ness. Prices  are  not  quotably  higher,  but 
market  is  strong  at  the  quotations.  With 
the  fresh  fruit  bringing  profitable  figures, 
both  for  shipment  East  and  for  canning,  it 
would  be  phenomenal  if  the  market  for  the 
dried  or  cured  product  was  otherwise  than  in 
its  present  strong  condition. 

Prunes — Packers  are  contending  for  fully 
as  stiff  figures  as  were  quoted  in  last  review. 
There  is  little  business  to  record  at  the  rates 
now  demanded,  but  there  is  every  indication 
at  present  that  buyers  sooner  or  later  will 
have  to  accede  to  sellers'  terms.  Small  ship- 
ments of  early  Prunes  have  already  been 
made  from  Santa  Clara  valley  to  the  East. 

Pears — Not  many  of  this  season's  curing 
have  yet  arrived,  and  it  has  been  the  excep- 
tion where  offerings  have  shown  superior 
quality.  For  prime  halves  and  quarters  it  is 
difficult  to  get  bids  over 5c,  while  fancy  halves 
would  probably  command  8c,  and  certainly 
could  not  be  secured  for  a  materially  lower 
figure  at  this  writing. 

Nectarines  remain  about  as  last  noted,  5@ 
bl/tc  being  full  quotable  figures,  with  few 
offering.  If  straight  carloads  were  obtain- 
able, better  prices  would  probably  be  real- 
ized. Figs  thus  far  offered  have  been  mostly 
j  Black,  and  for  this  variety  it  has  been  diflH 


/    Just  received  a  consignment  of  our  Improved  Farmers"  Alliance  Sewing  Ma- 
|  chines.  In  oak  and  walnut  Btyles.  equal  to  any  machine  on  the  market.  Guaranteed 
Qpwinr/       1  fortenvears.  The  price  is  the  same.  »2'J.   Have  you  tried  our  new  SyrupV  "tiolden 
OtYVllig        I  date"  is  the  finest  and  nicest  Syrup  that  can  be  made;  per  gallon  can,  715c.  Our 
<   Co-op.  Syrup  la  very  fine  and  high  grade,  but  not  equal  to  the  Golden  Gate:  per  gal- 

Mdrhinp^    1  ion  can  soc. 

IfiawillllCO     I      Hoot  iteer— Hires' Improved  Root  Beer:  2  doz.  In  a  case;  per  case  W-i.  10 

I     salt    Lump  Liverpool  for  stock;  200  lbs.  to  sack:  per  sack   1.65 

^    Coltee—  Royal  Java  Whole  Roast;  equal  to  Arbuckle'a;  per  lb  13 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


cult  to  secure  much  over  3c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   5W®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7V4@  9 

Apples,  In  boxes   5  @  5H 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5K 

Nectarines,  Red   6  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6^®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7^@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  ®— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7!*<a  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @ — 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         —  ®— 

Plums,  pitted   4VJ®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5*£®— 

50— 60's  -~   4Si@ — 

60 — 70  s   4}<@— 

70-80's   3*®— 

K0— 90's   8X@— 

90— 100's   2*®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  8Kc  for  4  sizes 


Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  >4C 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%(a  39s 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        3)^®  3\ 

Prunes,  Sliver   6  ®  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4V4(d  5 

Apples,  sliced   3  @— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   2V4®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  5 

Plums,  unpltted   —  ®_ 

A  recent  review  of  the  dried  fruit  market 
in  New  York,  coming  through  by  mail,  reports 
the  condition  there  as  follows: 

It  has  been  a  pretty  strong  market  for  evapor- 
ated apples  again  this  week,  and  the  tendency  of 
values  has  continued  upward,  though  buyers  have 
opposed  the  extreme  views  of  holders.  The  facts 
are,  however,  that  stocks  here  have  been  much 
reduced,  crop  prospects  are  generally  un- 
favorable both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and 
those  who  own  desirable  fruit  are  very  indifferent 
about  selling  just  now.  Such  sales  as  are  reported 
at  the  close  are  on  the  basis  of  our  revised  quota 
tions,  and  the  situation  looks  very  firm.  A  lot  or 
two  of  ordinary  southern  new  evaporated  sold  at 
4^4@5c.  Several  machines  are  at  work  in  the 
south  and  we  are  advised  of  the  beginning  of 
operations  in  Kansas.  There  seems  to  be  no 
hurry  to  start  in  this  State.  Samples  of  new 
southern  sun-dried  apples  are  here  but  they  do  not 
draw  bids  that  result  in  business.  Old  coarse  cut 
in  very  moderate  stocks  and  firm.  Chops  have  had 
some  call  at  full  late  prices.  Cores  and  skins  firm 
Buyers  have  not  shown  much  interest  in  rasp 
berries,  and  a  little  pressure  to  sell  has  given 
prices  an  easy  tone.  Blackberries  neglected  and 
weak.  Very  little  call  for  huckleberries.  Some 
confidence  is  felt  in  cherries,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand  at  present.  California  apricots  coming 
forward  with  some  freedom  and  having  fair  sales. 
Royal  in  bags  at  fiMC^c  with  boxes  going  at  7®8c. 
Prunes  are  cleaning  up  very  closely  and  the 
market  is  quite  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1897,  per  lb        6*4®  8 

Peaches,  California,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb. .  — ®— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   — @— 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.     4®  7(4 

Kaisins. 

Asking  prices  for  forward  delivery  are  fully 
as  stiff  as  last  quoted.  Beyond  a  little  trad- 
ing in  futures  on  local  account,  there  is  no 
business  to  report  in  new  crop.  Quotations 
below  noted  are  based  on  packers'  views  for 
October  deliveries.  For  September  ship- 
ments still  higher  figures  are  being  demanded. 
Growers  are  now  cutting  grapes  for  early 
deliveries.  No  large  quantities  are  expected 
to  be  forwarded  outward  the  current  month. 
Concerning  the  yield  for  18!»7,  there  it  still  a 
great  difference  of  opinion,  dealers  claiming 
there  will  be  no  heavy  shortage  while  many 
growers  argue  otherwise. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Uehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fc  box   1  10®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  <p  ft  5ii®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4H<@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  SUA  — 

Sultanas  4%(&  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3-K®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  the  Valencia  variety  are  still 
offering  in  small  quantity  and  are  held  wtlhin 
range  of  fl.50f3i3.00  per  box,  as  to  quality. 
Lemon  market  has  been  tending  in  favor  of 
the  producer,  especially  for  choice  to  fancy. 
Limes  continued  in  light  stock  and  high,  hav- 
ing to  be  mostly  repacked  to  be  marketable. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  75®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nats. 

Almonds  are  in  limited  supply  and  market 
is  firm,  but  no  sales  over  recent  quotations 
have  been  reported.  Walnuts  of  last  crop 
are  still  being  offered  at  easy  rates.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  crop  now  maturing  will  fall 
short  of  last  year's  about  500  tons.  Peanuts 
are  commanding  fairly  steady  rates,  with 
business  mostly  of  a  jobbing  sort. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8tf®  9tf 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   0yi@> — 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4H 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  nooD,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
Justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  >fr 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


September  4,  1897. 
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Prodnce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  M-sks  170,998 

Wheat,  otls  153,001 

Barley,  ctls  210,087 

Oats,  ctls   10,565 

Corn,  ctls   11,842 

Rye,  ctls   910 

Beans,  sks   18,638 

Potatoes,  sks    31,053 

Hay,  tons   3,369 

Wool,  bales..... ...  2,390 

904,454 
1,369,378 
1,369,856 
67,060 
43,401 
6,970 
88,334 
193,695 
28,237 
32,518 
14,891 
370 

1,169,538 
1,353,646 
1,242,843 
68,646 
30,229 
6,862 
42,659 
164,396 
28,748 
35,157 
8,754 
258 

EXPORTS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  101,800 

Wheat,  ctls  315,958 

Barley,  ctls  161,010 

Oats,  ctls   879 

Corn,  ctls   10 

Beans,  sks   68 

Hay,  bales   441 

Wool,  Bis  

Hops,  fbs   13,016 

Honey,  cases   62 

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Since 
July  1,  '97. 

539,896 
1,204,053 
737,452 
4,215 
6,864 
61,008 
14,049 
3,758,600 
76,435 
1,652 
33,453 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


989,152 
1,149,895 
784,853 
5,620 
3,436 
31,497 
6,060 
2,768,112 
181,165 
212 
8,458 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 

Chicago,  August  26  —Porter  Bros.  Co.  sold  to- 
day at  open  auction  California  fruit  as  follows: 
pears_j8artlett,  $1.10®1.60.  Prunes— Hungarian, 
$1@1.25.    Plums— 65c@l. 20.    Peaches— 65@80c. 

New  York,  August  23.— Porter  Bros.  Co.  sold  to- 
day at  open  auction  California  fruit  as  follows: 
Plums— Japan,  $1.10@4;  Princess,  $1@1. 15;  others, 
50e@$1.05.  Grapes— Tokays,  55c@$2  20;  assorted, 
60cwi$1.75;  Muscats,  35c(g$1.40;  others,  40(&9Uc. 
Pears— Bartlett,  80c<a$1.75;  Duchess,  $1.15;  Howell, 
$1.05.    Prunes— Gros,  65@$1.30;  Hungarian,  70c@ 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  61.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  ^  Send  tor  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


$1.15;  German,  70c@$1.05;  Silver,  50c.  Peaches— 
20@95c.    Nectarines— 75c. 

New  York,  August  30.— Porter  Bros.  Co.  sold  to- 
day at  open  auction  California  fruit  as  follows: 
Pears— Bartlett,  95c@$1.65;  Doyenne,  $1.55.  Grapes 
— Tokay,  $1@1.35,  average  $1.25,  single  crate; 
White  Tokays,  60c@$l,lU:  assorted.  50c@$1.40; 
Muscats,  50c@$1.10;  others,  55®90c.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, 75c@$1.20;  Hungarian,  $1.15;  Gros,  60c@$1.05; 
others,  60@90c.  Nectarines— Stanwick,  $1 ;  Red, 
85c.  Plums— Japan,  75c;  Egg,  40@.70c.  Peaches— 
45@75c. 

Chicago,  August  30.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  sold 
California  fruit  to-day:  Grapes — To-kay,  $1@1.35, 
average  $1.25;  Muscat,  $1.30;  Malaga,  $1.35@1.45, 
average  $1.42.  Pears— Bartlett,  80c@$l  65.  Prunes 
— Italian,  6O@70c,  average  66c. 

Chicago,  Aug.  31.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  75c@$1.65  $  box;  Du  Comico,$1.10; 
Beurre  Hardy,  65@9llc.  Grapes — Tokay,  75c@ 
$1.40;  Muscat,  55cw$1.25;  Rose  de  Peru,  70c. 
Prunes— Gros,  70c@$1.20;  Fallenberg,  75cffi$1.05; 
German,  70@85c.  Plums— Egg,  50@90c.  Peaches- 
Piquets,  late,  50@80c;  Salway,  75c. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  September  1.  —  California  dried 
fruits:  Evaporated  apples  firm;  other  dried  fruits 
quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire  tray,  6c; 
wood-dried,  prime,  6c;  choice,  6'4c;  fancy,  6%c. 
Prunes,  S'A(w7y,c,  as  to  size  and  quality  Apri- 
cots, 7(g)8c;  Moorpark,  ««■  10c.  Peaches,  unpeeled. 
6@8c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  17,  '97. 

588,381.— Carbureter— Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro, 
Cal 

588,261.— Brake   Wheel  — G.  S.  Binckley,  San 
Francisco. 

588,215.— Pulp  Handling  Apparatus— L.[J.  Borie, 

San  Francisco. 
588,134.— Car  Ventilator— E.  T.  Earl,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

588,415. — Governor  Valve — G.  E.  Foster,  Placer- 
ville,  Cal. 

588,231.— Printing  Press— H.  S.  Merrill,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

588.171.— Cattle  Guard  —  B.  F.  Parker,  North 

Yakima,  Wash. 
588,540.— Ship's  Port  Ventilator— D.  R.  Rose. 

San  Francisco. 
588,533.— Reversing  Valve— D.  W.  Roy,  Tucson, 

A.  T. 

588,300.— Water  Heater— E.  J.  Verrue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

588,252. — Concentrator  —  L.  M.  Waer,  Tucson, 
A.  T. 

27,549.— Design,  Printer's  Job  Case— T.  Nelson, 
Pendleton,  Or. 


WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 

STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  /VI 

Q  rangers'  Warehouse, 

PORT  COSTA. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Reversible  and  Flexible. 


DISC  HARROW. 

The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  an  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  in  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  ont-throw 
to  an  in-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET,    =    =    =    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool' '  Centrifugal  Pumps 

.    For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BY  RON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street     San  Francisco. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap  - 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tLe  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
deteimining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoelpt  of  postage.  Address  DE  WE  V ,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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\N"»    ADJUSTABLE    TUBULAR    LEVER  HARROW. 

0?  nts  Harrow  Is  mailt'  from  tubular  Iron,  steel  and  malleable  Iron,  anil  the  manner  of  construction 
^^■ftich  It  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  straight  tooth  pulverizing 
t*>  .arrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow  It  never  clogs:  the  rubbish 
'  is  cut  or  passes  down  anil  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  is  completely  burled. 


The    Improved    Metal    Frame    Kentucky    I'ress    ■  >r  i  1 1 . 

Showing  Drill  with  Press  Wheels. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

We  have  also  18-ln.  Tule  Sulky  Plows 
and  Single-Furrow  Wheeled  Plows. 


CANTON  CLIPPER CANCTWOJURRO*- 

liave  also  ii  and  t-turrow  Gang 


CHAMPION   SEWING  MACHINE. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years  Price  Verv  Low. 
Absolutely  the  best  ever  offered  for  the  monev. 
Every  piece  and  part  that  enters  Into  the  con- 
struction of  this  up-to-date  Sewing  Machine  Is 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  We  illustrate  In 
this  a  Machine  that  possesses  all  the  latest  ad- 
vantages and  Improvements  known  to  the  Sewing 
Machine  trade.   Send  for  Circular 


Kentucky  Drill,  showing  22  runners  1 1  ft.  in  width.  We  can  furnish  II.  8.  Ill  and  U  ft. 

We  warrant  the  Improved  Metal  Frame  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill  to  be  well  made,  of 
good  material,  and.  If  properly  managed,  to  pay  for  its  purchase  price  in  saving  of 
seed  and  greatly  increased  yield:  In  dry  years  it  Is  Invaluable.  We  do  not  say  It  Is 
the  only  Drill  on  earth  and  that  all  other  Drills  are  of  no  account,  hut  we  do  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing  Shoe  Drills, 
of  much  time,  money,  thought  and  almost  Innumerable  experiments,  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  the  very  best  Shoe  Drill  on  the  market. 


UBJU    EKED   (III  ER 

Selling  below  cost. 


DANDY     FODDER  CI'TTKR. 

Selling  below  cost. 


HOOKER  &  CO.. 


(i-  FT.     \M>    8-FT.    JEWEL    DIM  IIAItkOW. 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  »/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


Kl  --II  I  Oltlf    FARM    \\  \<.<>\. 

Sein  for  Vehicle  Catalogue. 


DEERE  PLOWS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT! 


A  Revolution  in  Plowing. 


THE    INEVY/    L3  fc£  £\  L  —  Four-FurrotAj    Gang:  Plow. 
With  Power  Lift. 

THE  "NEW  DEAL"  HAS  PROVEN  WHEREVER 
USED  TO  BE  THE  BE5T  MOLDBOARD  PLOW 
MADE.  BUILT  AS  A  SINGLE  PLOW  AND  AS  A 
TWO,  THREE,  FOUR  AND  FIVE  GANG  


THE    SECRETARY  Double. 

Patented  October  8g,  1895. 

THE  "SECRETARY  PLOW"  WILL  PLOW  LAND 
WHERE  NO  OTHER  PLOW  WILL  WORK.  IT 
WORKS  IN  EITHER  WET  OR  DRY  LAND  


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  high= 
est  grade  Agricultural  Implements 
manufactured.    Also  a  full  line  of 
Buggies  and  Bicycles  

WRITE    US    EOR    G/\T/\LOGUE    /\IND  PRICES. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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TWENTY -SEVENTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Mule  as  a  Last  Resort. 


It  must  be  a  sort  of  gloomy  satisfaction  to  a  lot  of 
mules  to  know  that  often  by  their  help  alone  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  to  rob  them  of  their  occupation  can 
be  taken  to  the  scene  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction also  to  the  breeder  of  beasts  of  burden  to 
have  demonstration  that,  in  this  day  of  steam  and 
electricity  and  wheels,  there  are  some  undertakings 
which  his  product  alone  can  carry  through.  The 
picture  of  a  street  in  a  Colorado  mining  town  shows 
how  the  ingenuity  of  men  and  the  might  of  mules 
combined  to  solve  a  very  difficult  problem  in  trans- 
portation. It  became  necessary  to  move  a  cable  for 
a  tramway  from  the  railway  to  a  distant  point  over 
a  mountain  trail.  The  cable  came  by  rail  on  a 
single  spool — 12,000  feet  of  I -inch  steel  cable, 
weighing  nearly  15,000  pounds.  It  must  be  car- 
ried in  one  piece,  but  it  could  not  be  moved  on 
wheels,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be 
traversed. 

The  first  step  was  to  arrange  the  cable  for  pack- 
ing, and  this  was  done  by  unwinding  from  the  spool 
and  recoiling  it  into  130  small  coils  of  some  3  or  4 
feet  in  diameter.  These  coils  were  tied  with  wire  and 
laid  about  9  feet  apart.  When  this  was  done  sixty- 
five  mules  were  brought  down  from  the  barns  and 
strung  along  the  coiled  cable  that  stretched  out  over 
two  blocks  of  ground.  Beginning  at  the  lead  mule 
the  packers  then  raised  each  set  of  two  of  the  small 
coils,  placed  them  over  the  saddle,  to  which  they 
were  firmly  lashed,  so  as  not  to  shift  from  an  even 
balance  while  on  the  trail.  The  work  of  loading 
the  cable  was  completed  in  less  than  three  hours, 
and,  after  posiDg  for  the  photographer,  the  train  of 
sixty-five  mules  with  its  load  started  for  its  destina- 
tion on  the  tramway  line. 


TWELVE   THOUSAND   FEET    WIKE   ROPE    PACKED   ON    SIXTY-FIVE    MULES    IN  COLORADO. 


Gasoline  Pumping  Plant. 

The  use  of  gasoline  engines  is  spreading  far  and 
wide  in  California  as  a  means  of  pumping  water  for 


irrigation  with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  of  super- 
vision. Almost  everywhere  you  go  nowadays  the 
forceful  explosions  of  the  vapor  can  be  heard  and 
the  water  pours  out  into  flume  or  reservoir  or  tank 
as  the  case  may  be.  On  small  undertakings  the 
ever-constant  and  ever-ready  vapor  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  fickle  wind.  On  larger  enter- 
prises the  same  agency  is  displacing  steam.  There 


A    LARGE   GASOLINE   PUMPING    PLANT   ON   THE    SACRAMENTO   RIVER   IN    COLUSA  COUNTY. 


was  recently  installed  on  the  7000-acre  ranch  of 
George  H.  Packer,  about  ten  miles  above  Colusa, 
the  largest  gasoline  pumping  plant  in  existence.  It 
consists  of  an  80  H.  P.  Hercules  gasoline  engine  and 
a  15-inch  Krogh  Manufacturing  Company's  double 
suction  centrifugal  pump,  taking  water  from  the 
Sacramento  river  and  delivering  it  into  a  ditch  27 
feet  above  the  water  level. 

The  plant  was  guaranteed  to  deliver 
6000  gallons  a  minute,  but  it  has  exceeded 
the  guarantee  by  about  1200  gallons.  The 
flow  is  in  excess  of  7200  gallons,  432,000 
gallons  an  hour,  considered  sufficient  to 
cover  384  acres  to  a  depth  of  1  inch  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  set  on  massive 
concrete  foundations,  the  centers  being  32 
feet,  to  allow  for  sufficient  length  of  belt. 
The  main  suction  and  discharge  pipes  are 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  distance 
from  river  to  point  of  discharge  is  about 
200  feet.  The  main  driving  belt  is  six  ply, 
20  inches  wide.  The  plant  was  constructed 
by  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works  of  San 
Francisco,  who  have  been  building  some 
very  large  engines  for  irrigating  and  min- 
ing purposes.  These  engines  are  economi- 
cal, and  do  not  require  the  services  of  an 
experienced  engineer.  They  burn  either 
gasoline,  distillate  or  crude  oil,  and,  the 
makers  say,  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  for  about  one-half  what  a  steam 
engine  will,  burning  coal.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  this  particular  plant  is 
stated  to  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  gal- 
lon an  hour  for  each  H.  P.  The  success 
of  this  plant  shows  what  can  be  done  in  ir- 
rigating in  California  land,  and  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  other  plants  of  large  capacity.  As 
before  stated,  small  ones  are  already 
numerous. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  advancing  autumn  is  attested  by  the  Septem- 
ber showers  which,  to  save  the  name,  came  in  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  1.  There  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  breadth  to  the  showers,  but  little  thickness, 
for  several  hours'  performance  at  the  heaviest  inte- 
rior point  seems  to  have  precipitated  but  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch.  There  was  much  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  fruit  on  the  trays,  but  the  quick- 
return  of  dry  air  dissipated  both  moisture  and  ap- 
prehension. There  is  little  to  draw  from  the  occur- 
rence except  to  repeat  our  usual  autumn  advice  to 
get  things  to  cover  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  keep 
the  weather  eye  out  if  there  is  fruit  to  be  injured. 
It  pays  to  trust  to  oneself  rather  than  to  the  weather 
about  these  days. 

fir.  Wetmore's  Tobacco  Experiment. 

Some  time  back  the  Rural  gave  an  account  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Wetmore's  experiments  with  tobacco  on 
Roberts  Island,  up  to  the  point  of  planting.  The 
sequel  now  comes  in  the  form  of  a  press  dispatch 
from  Stockton.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wetmore  has 
discovered  a  process  by  which  he  believes  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  cigar  wrappers  equal  to  the  famed 
Sumatra  leaf.  Says  the  Stockton  dispatch  :  "  He 
took  some  of  his  tobacco  to  a  cigar-maker  here  to 
have  it  made  into  cigars  and  apologized  for  the  spots 
on  the  leaf  by  saying  he  was  not  an  experienced 
grower  of  the  weed,  but  he  hoped  in  time  to  blot  out 
the  supposed  blemishes.  The  manufacturer  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  paying  about  $1.50  a  pound  for 
wrappers  containing  the  particular  spot,  and  asked 
him  how  he  had  produced  it.  The  two  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  Mr.  Wetmore  has  investigated  the 
spot  until  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  can 
produce  it  on  his  finest  tobacco  leaves.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  in  some 
instances,  but  just  how  the  insects  produce 
the  spot,  Mr.  Wetmore  says,  is  knowledge  that 
is  of  great  value  to  him,  and  therefore  he  will  not 
enter  into  details  about  it.  He  is  raising  consider- 
able tobacco  on  his  island  ranch,  and  will  devote  his 
time  to  growing  the  quality  used  for  cigar  wrappers 
in  the  future." 

California    Fruit   in    New  York. 

A  New  York  press  dispatch  of  the  6th  inst.,  (Mon- 
day) says: 

Washington  street,  the  great  wholesale  fruit  mart, 
is  blocked  with  crates,  baskets,  barrels,  packed  with 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes,  much  of  which  is 
from  California.  California  fruits  have  reached  this 
market  in  perfect  condition.  To  learn  the  reason  for 
this  change  for  the  better  over  former  years,  infor- 
mation was  asked  of  F.  R.  Frank,  President  of  the 
New  York  Fruit  Exchange.    He  said: 

In  former  years  California  fruit  growers  were  obliged  to 
choose  those  varieties  of  fruit  for  shipment  which  had  the 
most  enduring  qualities.  The  long  transit  in  hot  weather  was 
fatal  to  highly  flavored  but  delicate  kinds.  Even  the  hardy 
growths  which  were  sent  here  lost  most  of  their  flavor.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  California  fruit  gained  a  bad 
name. 

The  growers  some  time  ago  determined  to  overcome  the 


difficulty  of  transportation.  They  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  temperature  is  now  made 
j  to  vary  so  little  that  the  choicest  flavored  varieties  can  be 
sent  across  the  continent. 

New  York  is  reaping  a  benefit  and  appreciates  its  new  ad- 
vantage. Three  years  ago  two  carloads  of  fruit  arrived  from 
California  every  day.  Now  we  get  an  average  of  fifteen,  and 
the  other  day  there  were  thirty-live. 

Foreign  fruit  is  not  in  the  market.  The  Dingley  bill  put 
the  tariff  on  it  under  a  plea  of  increasing  the  revenue.  The 
excessive  duty  has  so  lessened  the  imports  that  the  revenue 
from  foreign  fruits  has  greatly  decreased. 


The  Produce  flarket. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  the  produce  market  as  still 
strong  and  active.  Since  our  last  issue  wheat  has 
been  knocked  about  more  or  less  in  the  speculative 
pit  and  actual  trading  has  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
flected the  variations  of  the  call  board;  but  in  all  its 
cavorting,  the  price  never  gets  below  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound.  As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  the 
bulls  have  the  day,  and  local  trading  for  No.  1  ship- 
ping wheat  is  on  the  basis  of  $l.57}@1.60,  with  the 
market  strong  at  these  prices. 

The  fruit  market,  too,  is  even  stronger  than  a 
week  ago,  though  raisins  alone  have  made  a  definite 
advance.  Peaches  are  hardly  in  as  urgent  demand 
as  they  have  recently  been,  but  there  has  been  noth- 
ing looking  like  a  slump.  Prunes  are  strong  and 
there  is  some  trading  at  sellers'  figures — 3'>  cents  on 
the  basis  of  the  four  sizes. 

In  the  long  list  of  general  field  products  prices  are 
well  maintained.  Beans  especially  firm  under  strong 
call,  both  domestic  and  for  export.  Within  the 
week  two  direct  shipments  have  been  made  to 
Europe  by  sea,  aggregating  20,000  bags.  This  is  a 
circumstance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
bean  industry  in  California. 

Another  extraordinary  fact  of  the  week  is  the 
shipment  by  sea  of  1000  cases  of  honey,  direct  to 
England.  While  this  has  made  no  positive  change  in 
the  price,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  lighten- 
ing the  local  stock  and  thus  improving  the  condi- 
tions which  go  to  regulate  prices. 

The  State  Fair. 

As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento  is  just  getting  into  work- 
ing order.  This  is  a  busy  season  in  the  country  and 
exhibitors  have  been  unusually  dilatory  in  getting 
into  line.  By  the  time  this  paper  reaches  its  read- 
ers all  will  be  in  order,  and  the  display  both  in  the 
stock  pens  and  in  the  pavilion  promises  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  Rural  will,  as  usual,  be  represented  by  spe- 
cialists in  the  several  lines  of  exhibition  and  will  con- 
tain full  and  complete  reports. 


The  Farmers'  Congress. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  in  session  at  St. 
Paul  last  week  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows  :  Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  chosen  president  by  a  vote  of  176  to  60  for 
B.  F.  Clayton  and  85-3  for  Secretary  Stahl.  John 
M.  Stahl  was  re-elected  secretary  and  N.  G.  Spald- 
ing of  New  York  was  made  treasurer  by  acclamation. 
T.  J.  Applehard  of  Sanford,  Fla.,  and  G.  A.  Stock- 
well  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  were  unanimously  re  elected 
second  and  third  assistant  secretaries,  and  Alex- 
ander Dunlap  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  was  elected  second 
assistant  treasurer,  to  succeed  D.  O.  Livehall  of 
Fort  Worth.  E.  L.  Candoin  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent for  California,  Richard  Baird  for  Oregon  and 
E.  B.  Cannon  for  Washington. 


A  True  Son  of  the  Desert. 

An  Associated  Fress  dispatch  from  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  2nd  inst.,  reports  that  Bert  and  Will  Gabriel, 
cowboys,  had  just  arrived  there  en  route  from  their 
home  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  to  Chicago  on  horse- 
back. Says  the  report :  "  They  have  covered  a 
distance  of  about  2000  miles  on  their  bronchos,  the 
purpose  being  to  let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
know  the  powers  of  endurauce  of  those  little  beasts. 
The  speed  attaiued  has  been  about  twenty  miles  a 
day,  but  that  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that 
no  feed  was  carried  or  obtained  for  them  during  the 
entire  trip.  The  bronchos  picked  their  own  fodder 
where  they  could  find  it  along  the  way,  and  are  said 
to  appear  as  fresh  as  when  they  started.  The  Sec- 
retary's idea  is  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  the 
American  broncho  would  be  to  European  cavalry." 

It  is  a  fact  which  not  all  horsemen  appear  to 
understand  that  the  broncho  is  a  beast  of  high 
lineage,  and  that  he  comes  by  certain  of  his  well- 
known  qualities  through  the  legitimate  right  of  royal 
inheritance.  The  native  horse,  variously  called 
broncho,  mustang,  cayuse,  etc.,  is  descended  from 
the  equine  stock  originally  introduced  into  America 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  His  progenitors  were 
brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  the  progen- 
itors of  this  Moorish  stock  were  brought  from 
Arabia  by  the  warriors  of  the  Prophet.    Thus,  by  a 


line  of  direct  descent,  our  native  horse — the  despised 
broncho — traces  back  to  the  land  whence  came  the 
English  thoroughbred  and  all  the  higher  grades  of 
French  horses.  Four  centuries  of  hardship  in  Amer- 
ica, to  say  nothing  of  previous  hardships  in  Spain 
and  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  have  left  their  traces  in 
the  broncho,  but  he  still  has  the  fine  spirit,  the 
stamina  under  weight,  the  power  of  endurance  at 
speed,  the  thrift  to  make  much  of  short  rations,  and 
the  inherent  dislike  for  harness  which  proclaim  him 
a  true  son  of  the  desert. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  just  been  making  an  official  tour  of  that  part  of 
the  West  lying  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  among  other  subjects, 
has  been  studying  the  range  horse,  which  he  thinks 
can  be  made  a  large  source  of  income.  Speaking 
with  reference  to  the  region  of  which  Wyoming  is 
the  center,  he  says:  "  I  found  that  the  animals,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  nothing  to  keep  up  their 
growth  in  the  winter,  or  to  maintain  their  quality  of 
sustenance  obtained  d  uring  the  summer  months. 
Leading  range  men  agreed  with  me  that  a  colt  kept 
growing  both  summer  and  winter  continuously  for 
two  years  would  be  as  large  as  a  colt  at  five  years 
with  no  feed  in  the  winter.  They  also  agreed  with 
me  that  good  wintering  would  give  them  a  horse 
weighing  300  or  400  pounds  more  at  four  years  than 
he  is  at  five  years  old,  or,  without  any  better  blood 
than  they  have  got,  an  1100  or  1200-pound  horse — 
just  such  a  horse  as  is  now  used  in  European  armies. 
1  have  au  agent  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  in- 
vestigating the  requirements  for  heavy  draft,  car- 
riage horses  and  animals  needed  for  army  purposes. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  range  horses  in 
the  Western  States  were  properly  cared  for  they 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  European  horses.  I 
hope  to  bring  about  such  a  competition  and  to  have 
the  market  for  American  horses  lively  in  European 
countries." 


Farmers'  Institutes  in  Southern  California. 


The  Farmers'  Institute  season  of  the  University  of 
California  was  opened  with  two  weeks'  institutes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  meetings  were  at- 
tended by  Prof.  Wickson  as  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity extension  work  in  agriculture  aDd  Prof.  Cook 
as  conductor  for  the  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
mountains.  These  gentlemen  are  experienced  in 
this  sort  of  work,  but  the  great  success  of  the  meet- 
ing is  as  much  due  to  the  enthusiastic  welcome  and 
participation  of  the  people  of  the  southern  com- 
munities as  to  any  skill  of  the  promoters.  In  each 
locality  visited  committees  had  been  engaged  for 
weeks  developing  the  local  features  of  the  pro- 
grammes, spreading  information  of  the  coming  meet- 
ings and  making  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
people  and  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subjects 
especially  interesting  in  the  different  localities.  The 
result  was  that  each  meeting  drew  its  attendance 
from  many  miles  of  distance  and  the  meeting  places 
were  crowded  to  overflowing.  At  one  place  in 
particular  an  old  resident  was  heard  to  remark  that 
there  never  had  been  a  gathering  so  representative 
of  the  wide  interests  and  industries  of  the  whole 
valley  as  at  that  institute  meeting.  The  university 
extension  work  in  this  line  was  most  warmly  com- 
mended and  each  locality  was  eager  for  continuance. 

The  first  meeting  was  at  Palmdale  in  the  Antelope 
valley.  From  the  car  windows  the  valley  is  as  fine 
a  piece  of  desert  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  but  from 
the  exhibit  room  of  the  Palmdale  institute  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  the  region  should  be  called  the 
Mojave  orchard  and  garden  — not  the  Mojave  desert. 
The  central  areas  of  the  valley  are  unreclaimed,  but 
large  regions  on  the  western  and  southern  edges  are 
yielding  exceptionally  fine  crops  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  other  improved  areas  here  and  there  both 
on  the  valley  floor  and  in  the  encompassing  hills.  It 
was  from  these  widely  distant  parts  that  the  insti- 
tute drew  attendants  to  the  central  point  at  Palm- 
dale, and  many  had  driven  in  with  wagons  laden 
with  people  and  exhibits  from  twenty,  thirty  and 
even  forty  miles  and  camped  at  Palmdale  for  the  two 
days'  meetings.  Such  people  do  not  come  listlessly 
to  a  meeting;  they  come  to  get  all  there  is  to  be  had 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Palmdale  sessions  were 
as  eager  in  point  of  inquiry  and  as  earnest  in  listen- 
ing and  in  discussion  as  such  meetings  can  be  made 
by  such  participants. 

At  Covina,  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  the  com- 
munity was  found  also  awake  to  the  occasion.  The 
hall  was  filled  to  the  doors  at  the  first  session  and 
filled  beyond  the  doors  afterwards.  Covina  and  its 
adjacent  sections,  Azusa,  Glendora,  etc.,  are  fruit 
sections  of  the  highest  type  of  excellence.  The  soil 
is  deep,  rich  and  very  tractable  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  better  cultivated  district  in  California. 
Such  cultivation  betokens  understanding  and  alert- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  and  this  is  shown  also 
in  their  produce,  for,  it  was  claimed,  and  not  dis- 
puted, that  the  district  could  make  the  largest  out- 
put of  fancy  grade  oranges  of  any  of  the  southern 
communities.  However,  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that 
the  people  showed  by  their  intelligence  and  cordial 
appreciation  of  each  other  that  almost  any  attain- 
ment was  within  their  command. 

After  two  days  at  Palmdale  and  two  more  at 
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Covina,  the  work  was  transferred  to  Long  Beach  and 
the  week's  six  days  were  finished.  The  Long  Beach 
institute  was  also  very  satisfactory  in  interest  and 
attendance.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  region 
are  very  diverse  for  it  includes  some  of  the  rich  low 
lands  so  famous  for  dairying  and  vegetable  growing, 
as  well  as  fruit  mesas  and  sugar  beet  lands.  Here, 
too,  there  was  delightful  eagerness  in  discussions  and 
volunteer«statements  of  individual  experience  and 
observation  and  satisfaction  with  the  meetings  was 
freely  expressed. 

The  second  week  began  with  two  days  at  Monte- 
cito,  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  Most  elaborate  local 
preparations  had  been  made,  including  the  provision 
of  a  large  tent  pitched  in  a  picturesque  grove  of 
oaks.  The  interior  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
exotics  from  the  large  collections  of  the  vicinity  and 
a  very  creditable  fruit  exhibit.  The  most  active  in- 
terest was  manifested  and  the  attendance  was  large 
throughout.  As  the  walls  of  the  tent  were  lifted  to 
increase  its  capacity,  the  scene,  including  the  throng 
of  people,  the  foliage  of  the  decorative  plants,  and 
vistas  through  the  oaks  to  the  hills  on  the  one  side 
and  the  blue  Pacific  on  the  other,  was  charming  to 
the  eye  and  thought.  The  five  sessions  were  alike 
satisfactory,  and  at  the  closing  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  every  seat  was  occupied. 

The  next  institute  was  at  Nordhoff,  in  the  famous 
Ojai  valley  in  Ventura  county.  It  was  very  well 
attended  and  spirited,  and  brought  out  clearly  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people.  The  long 
seclusion  of  the  Ojai  is  to  be  speedily  set  aside,  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Ventura  is  now 
in  progress.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  a  new  school  building  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  valley.  The  Ojai  people  are  leading  in  a  pro- 
ject for  a  Government  reservation  of  the  mountain- 
ous north  part  of  Ventura  county,  and  are  keenly 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  as  a  pro- 
tection to  local  water  supplies.  The  Ojai  meetings 
were  excellent  in  the  acuteness  and  intelligence  man- 
ifested in  the  discussions. 

The  last  of  the  six  institutes  was  held  at  Santa 
Paula,  in  Ventura  county.  The  region  is  one  of  ex- 
ceptional richness  of  soil  and  evident  prosperity  of 
the  people.  The  meetings  were  very  good,  but  the 
attendance  was  reduced  somewhat  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  bean  harvest,  due  to  the  warm 
weather.  Some  of  the  local  essays  and  addresses 
were  unusually  good. 

Our  columns  last  week  and  this  are  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  southern  California  contributions 
brought  out  at  the  institute  meetings.  They  will  be 
found  of  wide  practical  interest. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  at  the  south  the 
institutes  at  the  north  began  at  Pacific  Grove,  as 
described  in  Mr.  Berwick's  letter  in  this  issue. 


University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pacific 
Grove. 


To  the  Editor: — The  first  Farmers'  Institute  held 
in  Monterey  county  was  pronounced  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  California  a  success. 
The  discussions  were  lively,  well  sustained,  and 
proved  eminently  interesting  to  the  audience.  Rev. 
N.  R.  Peck  (commonly  known  as  "Father"  Peck), 
one  of  the  oldest  horticulturists  and  about  the  oldest 
Methodist  pastor  in  the  State,  opened  the  institute 
with  an  invocation,  brief  and  appropriate. 

An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  our  town  coun- 
cil was  then  given  by  your  subscriber,  in  which  a 
few  noteworthy  facts  as  to  farm  and  manufactured 
exports  were  given.  In  1896  the  Lotal  agricultaral 
exports  of  the  United  States  were  $570,000,000,  this 
being  a  gain  of  $17,000,000  over  1895.  But  this  in- 
crease in  agricultural  exports  was  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  in  manufactured  ex- 
ports, which  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  increased 
from  $184,000,000  in  1895  to  $228,000,000  in  1896,  an 
increase  of  over  23  per  cent  in  a  single  year,  while 
farm  products  advanced  only  a  little  over  3  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  to  the  total  exports 
steadily  decreased  from  74  per  cent  in  1893  to  only 
66  per  cent  in  1896.  Increased  values  of  produce 
would,  however,  this  year  doubtless  reverse  this  and 
bring  up  agricultural  exports  to  near  $700,000,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  report,  and  the  farmer  was  once 
more  king. 

The  first  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Jaffa  and  con- 
tained many  useful  hints  as  to  the  economical  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cows.  Charts  with  many  food  tables 
were  freely  in  evidence.  Among  other  useful  points 
elicited  was  a  distinct  denial  of  a  rumor  that  has 
been  freely  circulated,  that  sugar  beets  make  butter 
and  beef  bitter.  [Unless,  possibly,  when  fed  in  ex- 
cess to  cattle  not  accustomed  to  them. — Ed.] 

Wheat  culture  occupied  the  attention  of  the  insti- 
tute in  the  afternoon.  Too  shallow  plowing  and  the 
use  of  too  light  harrows  were  both  deemed  repre- 
hensible. 

Mr.  David  Upton  wanted  to  know  what  could  be 
done  to  break  up  the  San  Francisco  corner  in 
freights,  that,  when  wheat  prices  advance,  always 
steps  in  to  claim  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,", there 
having  been  a  rise  in  freights  within  the  last  few 
weeks  from  about  20s  to  35s,  or  about  $5  to  $9. 
^An  advocate  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  replied  that 


the  only  effective  way  was  to  get  the  Americrn  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  that  canal.  Tonnage  then 
would  be  always  within  such  easy  call  that  the 
farmer  could  not  be  cinched  as  he  now  is. 

The  education  of  the  human  animal  as  to  his  daily 
grubstake,  whether  in  Klondike  or  California,  and  as 
to  his  mental  food  in  his  youthful  days,  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Profs.  Jaffa  and  Hickman  in  the  evening, 
while  more  talk  on  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  illustrated 
by  maps,  charts  and  diagram,  was  not  found  devoid 
of  interest. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  the  urgent  need  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  as  competitors  in  the  world's 
markets  with  so  keen  a  rival  as  Argentina,  8000 
miles  nearer  the  markets  than  we,  and  remarked 
that  unless  wr  kept  up  a  most  persistent  agitation 
on  behalf  of  our  own  interests  we  could  not  expect 
our  Eastern  brethren  to  agitate  for  us. 

Thursday  morning's  programme  included  instruc- 
tive talks  as  to  remedies  to  be  applied  to  defective 
lands.  This,  of  course,  involved  discussion  as  to  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  most  notable  thing  was  a  statement 
that  bone  dust,  which  had  been  considered  valuable 
as  supplying  phosphoric  acid  in  fairly  available  shape 
for  immediate  use,  was  only  valuable  (except  away 
in  the  future)  for  its  nitrogen,  and  that  would  be 
worth  $12  a  ton  while  bone  dust  cost  $28  to  $30. 
Sugar  beets,  especially  the  use  of  the  tops,  in  con- 
junction with  straw  and  a  ration  of  meal,  as  a  means 
of  profitable  dairying,  were  discussed,  and  a  talk  on 
horse  breeding  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Austin  closed  the  morn- 
ing. 

Blossoms  and  bees  afforded  Mr.  Cowan  a  theme  for 
a  very  scholarly  and  pleasant  talk  in  the  early  after- 
noon, while  apple  growing  under  the  heads  of  five 
P's,  Plowing,  Planting,  Pruning,  Picking  and  Pack- 
ing, to  which  sPraying  was  added,  was  discussed  the 
rest  of  that  session,  chiefly  by  your  subscriber. 

In  the  evening  the  exodus  from  country  to  city, 
which  has  been  an  alarming  characteristic  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  was  illustrated  with  formidable 
figures  by  Douglas  T.  Fowler.  He  attributed  it 
largely  to  the  hard  life  conditions  that  prevail  on  too 
many  of  our  farms,  on  which  he  asserted  that  "the 
hardest  worked  animal  is  the  farmer's  wife."  This 
grave  charge  was  discussed  with  considerable 
warmth,  as  was  also  a  capital  paper  by  Miss  Frances 
B.  Or  ton  on  "What  our  public  schools  should  do  for 
farmers'  wives,"  in  which  she  pointed  out  how  an 
energetic  and  earnest  teacher  could  become  a  help- 
ful center  of  culture  in  a  rural  district.  So  warm 
was  the  display  of  interest  evolved  by  these  two  dis- 
courses that  one  gentleman  remarked  that  the  Insti- 
tute closed  in  a  "  blaze  of  fireworks." 

Pacific  Grove.  Edward  Berwick. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Concerning  the  Good  of  the  Order. 


Fellow  Patrons: — I  have  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly prospected  the  last  three  numbers  of  the 
Rural  Press  for  a  color  or  two  of  Grange  doings 
or  Grange  news;  nary  color  have  I  been  able  to  pan 
out.  Has  the  Press  declined  to  publish  any  more 
Grange  matter,  or  have  our  friends  of  the  Grange 
failed  to  furnish  it?  If  so,  Patrons  of  California, 
what  infection  has  struck  you  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
tuberculosis  has  taken  some,  Klondike  fever  others, 
and  still  others  so  busy  counting  up  their  season's 
gains  that  no  thought  for  the  good  of  the  Order 
remains  ?  Come,  my  fellow  Patrons,  let  us  not  on 
the  very  eve  of  prosperity  so  neglect  our  duties  to 
the  Grange — the  only  institution  worth  naming  as 
being  solely  and  purely  a  farmer's  organization — 
that  it  will  be  liable  to  go  to  the  bow-wows  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  exertion  on  our  part.  Certainly,  we 
will  not  do  that,  you  may  say,  one  and  all.  Then  be 
up  and  doing,  otherwise  this  noble  organization  will 
surely  go  to  the  wall. 

We  know  that  its  social  and  educational,  if  not 
financial,  features  can  not  be  equaled  by  any  other 
farmers'  organization.  I  do  not  except  either  the 
Farmers'  Clubs,  a  number  of  which  have  lately  been 
organized  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  or  the 
Farmers'  Alliance.  The  latter  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  any  more  ;  it  is  probably  on  its  last  legs.  Purely 
commercial  advantages  and  politics  were  depended 
upon  to  hold  it  together,  the  fraternal  and  secret 
part  being  of  a  secondary  consideration.  The  Peo- 
ple's Party  is  probably  the  heir  to  its  politics. 
Farmers'  Clubs,  now  being  in  order,  may  do  for  a 
short  time  as  a  new  thing,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
able  to  offer  to  some  an  intellectual  treat,  and  to 
others  a  better  way  to  grub  money  out  of  the  soil ; 
and  this,  by  the  way,  apparently  is  the  main  thing 
to  be  sought  after.  Perhaps  around  towns  and  in 
the  cities  the  so-called  Farmers'  Club  rooms  may  be- 
come a  place  of  resort  by  members  to  lounge  about, 
smoking,  and  to  indulge  in  a  little  chit-chat,  or 
yarning  about  the  state  of  trade  and  the  price  of 
farm  products.  The  lectures  at  regular  meetings 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  only  drawing  cards.  The 
Alliance  was  not  to  any  groat  degree  supported  by 
women,  although  they  were  cordially  admitted  10 
the  Order  and  took  part  in  all  its  work.  Never- 
theless it  did  not  seem  to  take  with  the  women  folk 
of  the  farms  as  the  Grange  has,  nor  will  the  Farm- 


ers' Clubs,  in  my  judgment,  fare  any  better,  and 
will  not  be  to  any  extent  supported  by  them. 
Have  it  in  mind,  dear  readers,  that  the  women  of 
America  have  set  their  faces  to  the  front  and  sooner 
or  later  will  get  there,  wherever  that  may  be.  That 
is  just  as  it  should  be  ;  therefore  women  are  an  ele- 
ment not  to  be  ignored  in  forming  clubs  or  other  or- 
ganizations, particularly  such  as  look  to  the  social 
and  educational  welfare  of  its  membership. 

Now  the  Grange  has  an  advantage  over  other 
organizations,  as  from  the  start  it  has  made  the 
stand  of  equality  (nominally)  with  men  or  women  in 
the  Order,  and  it  is  the  sisters'  own  fault  if  they 
don't  take  advantage  of  it.  They  have  the  vote,  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
Grange  membership  in  this  State  are  women,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Order  that, 
at  least  to  some  extent  has  emancipated  them  from 
the  everlasting  drudgery  of  household  affairs  and 
by  precept  and  law  placed  them  on  an  equal  plane 
with  the  men,  the  Order  would,  I  verily  believe, 
have  gone  to  the  bow-wows  before  now.  Glory  and 
honor  to  our  worthy  sisters,  we  cannot  give  them 
too  much  praise.  Recognize  their  worth  hereafter, 
brothers,  by  giving  them  place  in  higher  office,  work 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  not 
be  regretted  and  when  slates  are  being  made  up 
do  not  forget  the  sisters,  God  bless  them. 

The  American  idea  of  protection  should  have  a 
larger  place  in  Grange  literature,  and  in  Grange 
discussion, protection  to  the  American  farmer,  not 
only  from  the  competition  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  labor  products  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  protection  that  will  protect  from 
the  vultures  and  cormorants  at  home.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  ways  by  which  farmers 
are  preyed  upon,  farmers  may  do  so  for  themselves. 
The  day  is  fast  coming  brothers  when  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  labor  controled  by  large  and  cheap 
capital,  the  small  farmer  on  his  own  farm  will  be 
relegated  to  the  things  of  the  past,  and  then  the 
vocation  of  the  farmer  will  be  much  that  of  the 
serf,  surely,  and  how  near  that  time  is  God  only 
knows. 

The  cheap  labor,  Mongol  and  other,  already  men- 
tioned is  a  large  element  of  danger — ignorant, 
vicious  and  immoral  as  it  invariably  is — to  the 
present  system  of  farmers'  home  life,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  the  Grange  through  its  social  and  educational 
features  to  combat  and  modify  these  deteriorating 
influences,  which  will  eventually  tend  to  debase  and 
demoralize  the  home  life  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  Grange,  or  some  similar  organization,  will  be 
the  only  thing  able  by  any  possibility  to  cope  with 
the  danger,  and  that  only  through  large,  intelligent 
and  influential  membership,  composed  of  both  men 
and  women.  Let  us,  then,  prepare  to  combat  rather 
than  ignore  the  existing  or  coming  conditions. 

In  view,  then,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Grange, 
of  the  dangers  spoken  of  to  our  home  life,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  protective  combinations,  and 
self-preservation,  shall  we,  through  lack  of  interest 
— neglect,  pure  and  simple — allow  our  ship,  the 
Grange,  to  become  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  self- 
shness,  avarice,  political  aspirations,  apathy  and 
neglect  ?  I  hope  not.  I  do  believe,  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  should  brace  up,  and  those  of  you  pos- 
sessing a  fluent  and  ready  pen  should  keep  the 
Grange  organ  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order  and  its  opportunities  for  doing 
good  and  noble  work. 

To  my  knowledge  there  are  many,  both  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  Grange  of  ready  brain  and  wit, 
altogether  more  capable  of  filling  space  in  the 
Patrons'  column  of  the  Rural  Press  than  the 
writer,  who,  if  he  had  a  tithe  only  of  the  fluency  of 
pen  or  speech  that  many  members  have,  would  not 
let  a  week — certainly  not  three — slip  by  without 
something  to  show  that  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  had  not  given  up  the  ghost.  A  probable 
era  of  prosperity  is  at  hand  ;  the  evidence  of  better 
prices  for  farm  products  so  indicates,  and  the  news- 
papers tell  us  so — and  because  they  do,  you  know, 
it  must  surely  be  so.  Then,  cannot  it  be  made  an 
era  of  prosperity  and  revival  for  the  Grange  as 
well  ?  One  golden  opportunity  has  been  lost — that 
of  pushing  the  Grange  to  the  front  and  taking  hold 
of  the  arrangements  for  and  the  management  of 
the  present  Farmers'  Institutes  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  Let  us  not,  from  lack  of  interest  and 
want  of  appreciation,  put  ourselves  in  such  a  false 
position  again,  and  let  us  be  ever  ready  to  go  to  the 
front  to  do  battle  for  the  farmer's  interest,  whom 
we,  as  an  order,  claim  to  represent. 

Let  our  leaders  be  such  in  the  future  as  to  be  able 
to  know  and  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  thrown 
at  them,  and  have  interest  enough  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Order  to  embrace  it.  M.  W. 

La  Honda,  Sept.  6,  1897. 

Tulare  Grange  fleeting. 

The  summer  vacation  being  over,  Tulare  Grange 
held  its  semi-monthly  meeting  at  its  hall  in  Tulare 
on  Saturday,  September  4th,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

A  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  re- 
presentatives   of    Tulare    Grange  at    the  State 

{Continued  on  page  176.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

An  "Ideai.Orchard."  —  Ex-superintendent  of  Schools  D.  W. 
Braddock,  now  of  Stockton,  has  purchased  the  Albert  Smith 
orchard.  This  orchard  has  been  well  cared  for  and  the  trees 
are  all  choice.  It  is  composed  of  twenty  acres,  which  are 
planted  with  the  following  trees:  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
apricots,  which  bore  a  heavy  crop  this  year;  there  were  two 
tons  when  dried,  one  ton  of  which  they  have  sold  for  4  cents  a 
pound ;  it  cost  2  cents  to  dry  them ;  250  nectarines,  from  which 
they  got  about  two  tons  dried  and  sacked  ;  these  have  been 
carefully  sorted,  and  more  beautiful,  delicious-looking  fruit 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere;  they  have  been  offered  4  cents  a 
pound  for  them;  the  cost  of  drying  is  about  the  same  as  apri- 
cots ;  250  peaches,  which  are  of  the  more  choice  cling  varieties ; 
they  expect  two  tons  if  they  dry  them ;  75  Adriatic  fig  trees ; 
the  first  crop  was  short,  but  something  is  expected  from  the 
second;  65  French  prunes  loaded  with  fruit,  a  good  estimate 
placing  their  output  at  more  than  ten  tons;  700  almonds; 
these  are  of  the  very  best  varieties,  being  very  symmetrical 
and  large  of  growth  for  their  age;  owing  to  the  frosts,  this 
crop  is  almost  a  failure  this  year;  200  pears,  ouly  12  of  which 
are  baring;  they  are  all  Bartletts.  Aside  from  these,  there 
are  cherries,  plums,  etc.,  enough  for  family  use. 

This  description  is  from  the  Oroville  Register,  and  the  com- 
ment of  Editor  Bovnton  is  as  follows ;  "This  we  believe  to 
be  the  ideal  orchard  of  the  State.  Ten  or  twenty  acres  are 
enough,  if  the  right  varieties  are  planted.  Then  a  man,  his 
wife  and  children,  with  very  little  extra  help,  can  care  for  the 
fruit;  make  money  out  of  it.  The  big  orchard  is  the  one  that 
ruins  the  owners.  The  profits  all  go  for  interest,  taxes  and 
labor.'' 

Fresno. 

Beekeepers  Meet.— The  Central  California  Bee  Keepers' 
Association  met  at  Traver  on  Wednesday  in  regular  quarterly 
convention.  It  was  brought  out  that,  on  the  whole,  the  yield 
of  honey  this  season  will  not  be  above  the  average,  but  the 
output  is  on  the  increase,  all  things  considered.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  output  of  honey  from  the 
several  counties  represented  in  the  Association,  but  that  of 
but  one  county— Kings— was  ascertained.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  county  has  6000  colonies  of  bees,  and  that  it  exports 
twelve  carloads  of  honey  annually.  Foul  brood  is  giving  much 
trouble  in  Fresno  county,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  trouble  is 
extending  to  other  counties.  Investigation  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  Tulare  County  Association  will  co-operate  with  Fresno  to 
suppress  the  evil.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Central  California  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  consider  it  a  matter  of  vast  importance  that  Mr. 
Roberts  be  retained  as  inspector  of  apiaries  for  Fresno 
county.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Fresno  county  to  retain  Mr.  Roberts  at  such 
salary  as  will  secure  his  services."— Expositor. 

Johnson  Grass. — At  the  session  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Farmers'  Club,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Hutchison  called  at- 
tention to  the  depreciation  of  property  values  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fowler,  due  to  the  growth  of  Johnson  grass.  Alex 
Gordon  said  that  to  his  knowledge  $75,000  had  been  expended 
in  the  county  in  restraining  this  plant  pest.  He  moved  that 
a  committee  of  three,  to  be  named  by  the  chair,  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  with  the  special  view  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  State  legislative  committee.  When 
this  committee  is  appointed  it  is  expected  that  it  will  gather 
statisticts  relative  to  the  pest  and  formulate  action  looking 
to  its  extinction.— Expositor. 

Los  Angeles. 

Promising  for  California  Lemon  Growers.  —  Private 
letters  to  a  gentlemen  of  this  valley  from  a  friend  at  Palermo, 
Sicily,  state  that  the  growers  of  that  country  are  practically 
bankrupt  through  losses  on  consignments  to  American  ports, 
and  that  we  have  no  further  cause  to  fear  competition  from 
that  quarter  when  the  fruit  now  afloat  and  in  port  is  out  of 
the  way,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  Now,  if 
California  lemon  growers  and  shippers  will  keep  the  standard 
of  fruit  shipped  up  to  the  mark,  a  competence  is  assured 
them.— Covina  Argus. 

Northern  and  Southern  WinePress.— At  a  grape  growers 
meeting  at  Pasadena  last  week  Mr.  H.  J.  Woollacott  made  a 
surprising  statement  concerning  the  relative  prices  of  wines 
in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  He  is  re- 
ported by  the  Pasadena  Star  as  follows:  "  H.  J.  Woollacott 
said  that  he  occupied  a  peculiar  position,  being  both  a  grower 
of  grapes,  which  he  wished  to  sell  at  as  good  a  figure  as  pos 
sible,  and  a  dealer  in  wines  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  gallons 
annually.  He  could  buv  wines  in  the  north  for  five  cents  a 
gallon  less  than  he  could  in  southern  California,  although  he 
would,  of  course,  prefer  to  trade  here.  In  consequence  of  the 
lower  prices,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  money  he  spends  for 
wines  goes  to  northern  wine-makers.  In  view  of  this  fact  he 
would  favor  putting  the  price  of  grapes  at  a  figure  at  which 
the  southern  California  wine-manufacturer  could  complete 
with  the  northerner.  ■  If  we  charge  over  $12  per  ton  it  will 
drive  the  wine-purchasers  to  the  north,"  said  Mr.  Woollacott. 
'  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  all  that  we  can  for  our  grapes  and 
yet  not  charging  so  high  a  price  that  the  wine-maker  cannot 
do  business.' 

Industrial  Boom  at  Pomona. — The  Pomona  fruit  cannery 
is  running  night  and  day  to  fill  orders  for  canned  fruit  at 
highly  remunerative  prices,  while  all  the  fruit-drying  estab- 
lishments never  employed  so  many  workers  before.  Boarding 
houses  are  full  of  men,  women  and  children  who  have  come  to 
Pomona  to  work  in  handling  the  Pomona  valley  fruit  crops, 
and  streets  and  stores  have  not  been  so  active  with  business 
for  many  years.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  workers,  and 
fruit  dryers  and  canners  have  been  at  their  wit's  end  to  find 
sufficient  help.  Importations  of  men,  women  and  boys  from 
all  the  surrounding  country  and  from  Los  Angeles  have,  how-  | 
ever,  helped  the  canners  and  dryers  very  much.  The  apricot 
and  peach  growers  are  all  happy.  They  have  been  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  sudden  return  of  prosperity,  and  now  that 
they  are  getting  6  cents  and  more  a  pound  for  their  dried 
products,  where  they  got  3  cents  and  less  in  any  of  the  four 
previous  seasons,  they  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  some 
mortgage-lifting  in  the  next  few  weeks.  One  fruit-drying 
firm  which  saw  evidences  of  returning  prosperity  last  June, 
and  prepared  for  2he  present  boom  in  dried  fruits,  will  make 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  its  sagacity  and  enterprise. 
One  small  firm  of  fruit  dryers  in  San  Fernando  valley 
started  in  Juiy,  with  a  capital  of  $1300  and  a  lot  of  old  drying- 
trays  and  sulphur-houses.  It  bought  great  quantities  of 
green  apricots  and  peaches  of  less  confident  growers  and  this 
week  it  closed  out  its  dried  product  to  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale shippers  at  a  net  profit  of  $4300  in  two  months.  There 
are  several  instances  of  such  large  profits  in  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia.—Pomona  Letter 

Olive  Situation  at  Pomona.— As  has  been  stated  in  this 
correspondence,  there  is  but  one  olive  orchard  in  this  vicinity 
which  holds  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  most  of  the  orchards  having 
but  very  light  crops.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  the  usual  quantity  of  the  fruit  here. 
One  of  the  leading  olive  men  of  southern  California  said  a  few 
days  since  that  he  had  been  amazed  some  times  at  the  quan 
tity  of  fruit  which  puts  in  an  appearance,  when  he  thought 


there  would  be  but  little  of  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  the  olive  has  been  quite  extensively  planted 
as  a  street  tree,  and  while  these  trees  make  no  big  showing, 
in  the  aggregate  they  run  high  into  the  thousands,  and  the 
growers  are  very  careful  to  harvest  all  of  the  fruit  they  pro- 
duce. These  trees  have  increased  vastly  in  number,  and  in 
addition  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  young  trees  just  com- 
ing into  bearing,  and  while  the  outlook  to  the  individual 
growers  is  not  encouraging  for  this  year,  the  output  of 
Southern  California  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  previous 
years. — Pomona  Letter. 

Orange. 

Short  Peanut  Crop. — The  peanut  crop  throughout  a  portion 
of  the  county  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to  be  a  total  fail- 
ure, says  an  old  correspondent  of  the  Blade.  The  prolific 
"toober,"  in  which  the  sturdy  farmers  have  found  a  welcome 
addenda  to  their  incomes,  has  gone  back  on  its  best  friends 
this  season.  There  was,  continues  the  correspondent,  a  very 
large  acreage  planted,  which,  up  till  July,  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  a  heavy  yield,  the  crop  looking  better  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  memory  of  the  writer.  Late  in  Juiy  the 
dreaded  red  spider  appeared  on  the  scene  and  worked  destruc- 
tion right  and  left.  And  now  the  fields  which  so  shortly  were 
so  rich  in  promise  look  as  if  they  had  been  swept  by  fire. 
Never  before  has  the  red  pest  been  so  destructive  in  this 
vicinity— Tustin  and  Santa  Ana.  How  the  other  parts  of  the 
county  have  fared  the  writer  does  not  state,  but  concludes 
with  the  assertion  that  30  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  will  be 
a  large  estimate  and  that  the  prevailing  condition  should 
bring  a  good  price  for  whatever  nuts  are  harvested.— Santa 
Ana  Blade. 

Riverside. 

Alfalfa  in  Danger.—  According  to  reports  from  Riverside 
the  deadly  dodder,  a  vine  which  chokes  the  life  out  of  alfalfa, 
has  gotten  a  foothold  in  the  alfalfa  fields  in  that  vicinity.  A 
sample  was  sent  to  Prof.  Hilgard  and  he  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  dodder.  Prof.  Hilgard  says:  "The 
remedy  is  not  easy.  The  best  and  surest  way  is,  of  course, 
to  plow  up  the  infested  field  and  plant  cereals  on  it  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  the  dodder  will  have  lost  its  vitality." 

The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  of  the  remedies 
usually  recommended : 

L  Frequently  repealed  close  cutting  of  the  infested  areas, 
and  particularly  all  fragments  of  the  yellow,  thread-like 
steams  that  may  remain  on  the  ground.  Weeding  or  taking 
up  the  sods  on  the  infested  spots  and  burning  them  after 
allowing  them  to  dry  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  on  the  spot, 
with  the  aid  of  some  straw  or  trash,  if  necessary.  The  ground 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  parasite  may  not  be  buried,  but  rather  killed  by 
the  burning. 

2.  Watering  the  infested  plants  with  a  solution  of  copperas 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent  strong  (say  a  pound  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  gallons),  in  sunny  weather;  when  in  the  course  of 
three  days  the  parasite  and  its  seeds  will  be  destroyed. 

3.  Continuous  close  pasturing  with  sheep  is  sometimes 
practiced,  and  will  serve  to  repress,  but  rarely  to  entirely 
exterminate  the  pest:  it  is  liable  to  damage  the  stand  and 
weaken  the  alfalfa  seriously. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

San  Bernardino. 

A  "Sugar"  Product. — Wednesday  was  the  semi-monthly 
labor  pay  day  at  the  sugar  factory,  and  the  company  checked 
out  on  that  day  111,000  to  its  employes  for  wages.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  amount  is  paid  out  for  labor  every  two 
weeks,  making  over  $22,000  a  month  that  is  distributed  in 
Chino  from  the  sugar  factory  alone.  Most  of  this  money  goes 
directly  into  circulation  here,  and  is  no  small  item  indeed  in 
Chino's  prosperity.  *  «  *  This  $11,000  a  fortnight  is  of 
course  on  the  payroll  alone,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  salaried 
men.  The  latter  are  office  men  and  heads  of  departments, 
and  their  salaries  are  an  important  item  of  cash  in  addition 
to  the  above.— Chino  Champion. 

San  Diego. 

Tobacco  in  San  Diego. — Tobacco  culture  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment in  this  county.  The  high  grade  of  tobacco  raised  in 
this  vicinity  has  turned  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  direction  of 
a  crop  which  is  destined  to  become  before  many  years  one  of 
our  greatest  source  of  revenue.  The  advantage  of  tobacco 
culture  over  fruit  raising  is  that  it  does  not  require  years 
before  an  income  can  be  got  from  the  land  upon  which  it  is 
raised,  but  will  bring  in  revenue  the  very  first  year.  For 
that  reason  many  people  who  are  debarred,  for  want  of  enough 
capital  to  go  into  the  lemon  business,  for  instance,  will  now 
turn  their  attention  to  a  crop  that  promises  quicker  returns. 
When  the  several  great  irrigation  systems  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  this  county  are  completed  we  may  look  confi- 
dently for  a  very  large  area  of  land,  now  unproductive,  to  be 
turned  into  tobacco  fields  and  employment  given  to  many 
people.— National  City  Record. 

San  Joaquin. 

Marked  the  Fruit. — Wash  Tucker,  quarantine  inspector 
of  the  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  recently 
discovered  a  trick  that  was  being  played  on  him  by  San  Fran- 
cisco shippers  of  diseased  fruit.  Many  boxes  of  such  consign- 
ments received  here  have  been  condemned  by  the  inspector 
and  sent  back.  Mr.  Tucker  suspected  that  at  least  some  of 
this  fruit  was  subsequently  mixed  in  with  another  lot  and 
reshipped  here.  He  therefore  marked  a  lot  of  condemned 
fruit  and  awaited  developments.  In  due  time  it  came  back, 
mixed  in  with  the  contents  of  other  packages.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  the  matter  was  discussed  and  there  was 
some  speculation  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  stop  the  prac 
tice.  It  was  decided  to  communicate  with  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  To-day  Mr.  Tucker  received  a  reply  from 
that  body.  It  states  that  he  has  the  right  under  the  State 
law  to  destroy  infected  fruit  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  instead  of 
ordering  it  returned. — Stockton  Mail. 

Tobacco  in  San  Joaquin. — The  success  of  C.  A.  Wetmorein 
producing  on  his  land  tobacco  of  a  high  grade  ought  to  attract 
I  the  attention  of  farmers  in  San  Joaquin  county.  Mr.  Wet- 
more  has  proved  that  tobacco  culture  can  be  profitably  carried 
on  here.  On  peat  land  he  has  grown  leaf  which  will  hold  its 
own  in  any  market  with  the  high  grades  of  wrapper  tobacco. 
There  remains  no  doubt  that  tobacco  which  will  go  a  ton  to 
the  acre  and  fetch  from  25  cents  a  pound  upward  can  be  grown 
on  San  Joaquin  soil — not  on  all  of  it,  of  course,  but  on  thou- 
sands of  acres.  Tobacco  farming  can  be  carried  on  by  the  man 
of  small  means.  The  market  is  an  open  one.  The  returns  de- 
pend upon  the  skill,  judgment  and  industry  of  the  grower. 
No  other  industry  offers  such  a  premium  for  care  and  skill. 
One  grower  will  get  10  cents  a  pound  and  another  $1  for  his 
leaf.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  grown  good  wrapper  leaf.  Others 
can  do  what  he  has  done.  The  pick  of  common  Pennsylvania 
wrapper  leaf  is  25  cents.  A  few  acres  of  tobacco,  handled 
with  skill  and  judgment,  would  lift  many  a  mortgage  in  this 
county.  The  farmers  should  look  into  this  matter.  The  Mail 
will  give  the  results  of  Mr.  Wetmore's  experiment.  The 
facts  will  be  stated  truthfully.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  to 
read  and  act  upon  this  information.  Consider  this  question 
of  tobacco!  Put  it  in  vour  pipe  and  smoke  it,  as  it  were. — 
Mail. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Dr.  Breck's  Tobacco  Experiment. — The  Schwartz,  Beebee 
&  Co.  warehouse  just  now  presents  an  interesting  appearance 
to  a  tobacco  man,  being  festooned  from  floor  to  ridgepole  with 
strings  of  the  fragrant  weed  undergoing  the  process  of  cut- 


ting. This  is  the  outcome  of  the  experimental  labors  of  Dr 
R.  L.  Breck.  The  doctor  was  formerly  a  tobacco  grower  in 
Kentucky  and  a  largely  successful  one,  and  he  has  always  en- 
tertained the  conviction  that  California,  or  at  least  this  par- 
ticular section  of  our  great  State,  was  especially  adapted  to 
this  industry.  This  year  he  has  raised  some  experimental 
crops.  He  has  used  Havana  seed.  The  leaves  are  pronounced 
perfection.  The  greater  problem,  the  successful  curing  of  the 
plant,  remains,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  we  will  know  with 
certainty  whether  there  are  any  obstacles  in  that  direction 
which  may  be  considered  insurmountable.  From  the  success 
so  far  reached  it  does  not  seem  that  would  be  the  case.  Leaves 
are  already  in  evidence,  beautiful  in  color,  flawless  in  texture 
and  burning  in  a  cigar  with  the  real  Havana  flavor.  Of 
course  our  conditions  are  novel.  This  is  not  Gilroy,  nor  Con- 
necticut, nor  Havana.  We  have  a  soil  and  climate  which  differ 
from  all  these  and  they  have  to  be  studied.  They  have  been 
studied,  intelligently  and  to  good  purpose  by  Dr.  Breck.  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  we  can  hardly  believe  he  will  be 
disappointed.  And  if  he  is  successful,  he  has  opened  the  door 
to  a  most  valuable  industry  which  will  vastly  increase  the 
wealth  of  this  county.— San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune. 

Santa  Clara. 

Mail  Delivery  and  Good  Roads.— The  wheel  and  rural 
postal  delivery  will  combine  to  bring  about  a  general  move- 
ment in  favor  of  good  roads.  Rural  delivery  requires  good 
roads  to  make  it  effective.  These  in  turn  encourage  settle- 
ment, build  up  comparatively  dense  rural  populations  and  so 
widen  the  field  for  postal  delivery.  It  will  be  both  a  cause 
and  an  effect.— San  Jose  Herald. 

San  Jose,  September  1. — A  petition  in  insolvency  was  filed 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  this  county  to-day  by  Reeves  &  Son, 
farmers  and  dairymen  of  Gilroy.  This  firm  has  been  well 
known  in  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  business  in  this  county 
for  many  years.  Their  liabilities  amount  to  about  $10,000, 
consisting  principally  of  notes  due  to  banks  and. private  par- 
ties.   The  assets  are  inventoried  at  $1,316. 

James  R.  Wright,  a  pioneer  Santa  Clara  County  farmer  and 
fruit  grower,  died  on  the  2nd  inst. 

Santa  Cruz 

Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  are  scarce  and  the  bosses 
have  great  difficulty  in  filling  their  contracts.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  flood  of  coolie  labor  discovered  by  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Fitzgerald  upon  his  recent  visit :— Pajaronian. 

The  confirmation  of  sales  of  orchards  for  1906,  says  the  Wat 
sonville  Pajaronian,  has  been  well  established  for  some  time. 
Several  of  the  best  orchards  have  been  sold  for  1898,  and  offers 
have  been  made  on  some  of  them  for  the  years  1899  and  1900— 
and  at  figures  in  excess  of  those  paid  this  year.  Among  the 
heaviest  "future"  sales  is  that  of  M.  B.  Tuttle,  who  has  sold 
the  1898  apple  crop  of  his  Watsonville  school  district  orchards 
for  $6,000. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes.  — Beet  tops  are  small  this  year  but  are 
eagerly  sought  after  and  high  prices  are  offered  for  them.  It 
is  bad  farming  to  allow  beet  tops  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
land  that  produces  them.  If  used  at  al  beet  tops  should  be 
fed  upon  the  beet  raiser's  farm.  The  loss  will  then  be  very 
small.  In  no  case,  however,  should  cattle  be  permitted  to  re- 
main after  the  first  heavy  rain  upon  land  destined  to  be  sowed 
to  beets  the  next  year.  In  the  San  Juan  valley  the  land- 
owners wisely  reserve  all  beet  tops  for  theirown  use.  «  «  « 
Many  farmers  are  hauling  fresh  pulp  from  the  factory  to  their 
silos.  Several  new  silos  will  be  built  and  most  of  the  present 
ones  enlarged.  Kd.  White,  who  has  used  siloed  pulp  for  years, 
is  increasing  the  capacity  of  bis  silo  and  will  store  a  large 
quantity.  He  claims  that  siloed  pulp  is  the  cheapest  cattle 
food  obtainable  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method  of 
handling  is  for  the  farmer  to  store  it  during  the  dry  season  in 
a  silo  on  his  own  ranch.  He  will  then  have  a  supply  of  valu- 
able food,  available  at  any  time,  which  will  keep  good  for  an 
indefinite  period.— Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Opportunity  for  Solano  Farmers.— Even  though  wheal 
prices  should  remain  high  for  another  season  or  two  our  farm- 
ers should  prepare  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
ship  sugar  beets  to  the  new  factory  to  be  put  in  operation  next 
year  at  Crockett.  Northern  Solano  will  grow  more  and  better 
beets  than  any  other  section  of  the  State  when  the  farmers 
become  accustomed  to  their  cultivation.  While  wheat  has 
been  a  profitable  crop  this  year,  it  has  been  compelled  to  yield 
the  palm  to  sugar  beets  and  must  do  so  for  many  years  to 
come.— Dixon  Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

St.  Helena,  Sept.  2.— H  W.  Crabb,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive grape  growers  in  the  Napa  valley,  has  offered  $10  per  ton 
for  grapes  on  delivery,  with  the  additional  promise  of  $1  per 
ton  for  every  cent  over  and  above  the  5-cent  limit  which  the 
wine  made  from  them  may  bring.  As  the  corporation  only 
offers  $5  a  ton  Crabb  practically  has  a  monopoly  of  the  local 
market.  *  *  *  The  hop  picking  season  has  opened  in  this 
vicinity  and  the  hops  are  said  to  be  both  abundant  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  growers  are  paying  90  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  packing.  Help  is  very  scarce,  however,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  considerable  damage  will  ensue  to  the  crop  on 
account  of  the  delay  in  harvesting. 

Big  Apple  Crop. — The  apple  crop  in  Sonoma  county  is  the 
largest  in  its  history.  It  was  indicated  early  in  the  season, 
and  it  was  supposed"  that  prices  would  be  lower.  On  the  con- 
trary there  has  been  a  steady  advancing  market  for  dried 
apples  up  to  date,  and  apples  at  from  5  to  ol/t  cents  a  pound  are 
quickly  snapped  up  by  buyers.  Dry  all  the  apples  you  can, 
and  they  will  pay  as  well  as  any  fruit  in  Sonoma  county. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  old  reliable  apple  crop.— Santa  Rosa 
Democrat. 

Tulare. 

Fix  Up  at  Home  —The  farmers  of  Tulare  county  are  going 
to  have  a  little  money  this  fall,  a  few  dollars  to  spend.  What 
ought  they  to  do  with  it?  The  ReaMer  rejoices  with  them  in 
their  prosperity  and  will  venture  an  answer  to  the  above 
query.  Fix  up  at  home.  Most  of  the  happiness  that  comes  to 
men  and  women  comes  from  the  home  life  and  there  is  noth- 
ing so  essential  to  happiness  as  comfort.  Fix  up  at  home. 
You  do  not  need  a  mansion  in  order  to  be  comfortable,  but  you 
do  need  a  porch  around  the  house,  the  leak  stopped  in  the  roof, 
the  windows  fixed  so  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  in  at  the 
sides  of  the  sashes;  some  battons  put  on  perhaps,  a  few  more 
dishes,  a  wind  mill,  a  tank  and  the  water  piped  into  the  house 
and  barn,  a  surry  if  you  can  afford  it  so  that  you  can  go  to 
town  in  comfort,  a  shed  to  put  implements  under,  a  new  oar- 
pet  for  the  sitting  room,  a  few  really  good  books  to  put  on  the 
shelves,  some  warm,  snug  blankets  and  clothing  for  the 
winter,  a  sofa,  an  easy  chair  or  two— these  are  the  things 
which  make  comfort  and  make  life  really  worth  the  living. 
Women's  work  is  especially  hard  and  more  especially  hard  on 
the  farm.  All  the  little  things  you  can  put  into  the  home 
that  will  save  her  steps  will  prolong  her  days,  keep  her  cheer- 
ful and  a  more  agreeable  companion  for  you,  therefore,  friend 
farmer,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  use  all  the  spare  dollars  to  fix 
up  at  home.  If  you  put  up  a  wind  mill  and  tank,  and  can  pos- 
sibly afford  it,  put  hot  water  pipes  into  your  stove  and  a 
reservoir  in  the!  back  of  it.  You  will  never  know  until  you 
have  tried  it  what  a  convenience  hot  water  at  a  sink  and  a 
bath  room  and  tub  really  are.  They  not  only  make  work  easy 
but  baths  seductive  and  the  health  of  the  family  better. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Small  Fruit  Culture  in  Southern  California. 


By  S.  W.  Funk  of  Glendora  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institutes 
at  Covina. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  the  small  fruit  busi- 
ness is  location,  including  distance  from  market  or 
shipping  station,  soil,  climate,  etc.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  from  strawberries  it  is  well  to  figure  on 
all  the  winter  and  early  spring  berries  possible,  as  it 
is  then  that  fancy  prices  are  obtained.  I  have  re- 
ceived as  much  as  65  cents  net  per  box  during  the 
winter  and  have  sold  from  $300  to  $400  worth  from 
less  than  an  acre  during  the  winter  season.  Locate 
where  it  is  as  free  from  frost  as  possible  and  on  rich, 
light  loam. 

Planting. — Soil  for  strawberries  should  be  plowed 
deep  in  the  fall  after  the  first  rains.  Shortly  before 
planting  plow  shallow  and  drag  and  roll  the  ground 
till  well  packed.  At  planting  trim  off  everything 
from  the  plant  except  two  or  three  young  leaves 
and  clip  off  the  roots  to  a  length  of  2£  inches  with 
scissors. 

Strawberries  will  stand  more  drought,  live  longer 
and  bear  better  if  planted  in  February  or  March.  If 
indications  are  that  rains  will  continue  late,  plant 
late;  if  early,  plant  early.  Too  many  heavy,  cold 
rains  are  very  injurious  to  young  plants. 

Fertilizers. — For  strawberries  my  experience  has 
been  that  cow  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer.  As  soon 
as  the  first  rains  come  furrow  out  well  with  irrigat- 
ing shovels,  fill  the  furrows  full  of  good  cow  manure; 
take  a  single  shovel  and  cover  completely  and  allow 
it  to  remain  that  way  il  the  weeds,  barley,  etc., 
compel  cultivation.  If  this  course  is  pursued  you 
will  be  well  paid  in  abundance  of  large,  well-colored 
berries.  By  the  manure  lying  close  to  the  plant  row 
on  each  side  the  soil  is  kept  warmed,  forcing  the 
berries  much  earlier  in  the  winter  and  spring,  as 
well  as  enriching  the  soil. 

Well-rotted  stable  manure  is  good  for  blackberries 
and  raspberries.  According  to  my  experience,  com- 
mercial fertilizers  do  not  yield  such  results  as  cow 
manure. 

Varieties  of  the  Strawberries. — Many  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  new  varieties  of  strawberries, 
which  is  progressive  and  commendable,  providing 
the  old  variety  is  not  laid  aside  before  the  new  ones 
are  shown  to  be  better.  Try  but  few  plants  of  each 
cf  the  new  varieties.  There  is  no  berry  grown  in 
southern  California  that  will  excel  the  Australian 
Crimson  in  productiveness,  firmness  and  adaptation 
to  different  soils  and  climates.  However,  some  new 
varieties  of  strawberries  are  productive  and  firm 
and  better  in  color,  but  what  does  well  in  one  kind 
of  soil  and  climate  frequently  fails  in  another.  If 
the  small  fruit  growers  would  continue  to  raise  each 
year  such  varieties  as  have  been  proven  good  and 
avoid  experimenting  on  a  large  scale  with  some  new 
variety,  their  average  yearly  returns  would  certainly 
be  better. 

Acreage. — Avoid  overproduction.  Feel  your  way 
as  you  go.  Many  people  make  a  mistake  by  planting 
too  largely  at  first.  The  result  is  that  they  become 
discouraged,  because  they  do  not  get  the  returns 
anticipated.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amateur 
gets  more  profit  from  one  to  five  acres  than  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres.  It  is  safe  to  start  small  and 
increase  as  your  experience  grows.  I  started  with 
less  than  one  acre  of  strawberries  and  took  from 
this  from  $600  to  $800  net  each  season  for  five  sea- 
sons. I  increased  my  planting  after  I  had  two  years' 
experience. 

Picking  and  Crating. — The  most  important  part  of 
the  business  is  picking,  packing  and  crating.  If  a 
berry  is  bruised  while  picking  it  is  worthless  for 
shipping  long  distances,  and  the  labor  and  expense 
is  lost  and  express  charges  added  to  this. 

Vines  should  be  kept  free  from  runners;  they  will 
not  bear  if  allowed  to  take  root.  Pick  the  vines 
clean  or  bearing  is  largely  hindered,  also  many  good 
berries  are  rotted  by  the  overripe  ones.  It  does  not 
pay  to  ship  anything  but  good  berries.  It  is  better 
to  pay  extra  for  good  picking.  I  have  always  paid 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  cent  extra. 

For  Eastern  markets  the  only  satisfaction  I  have 
had  is  in  carefully  grading  every  box  of  berries.  To 
grade  the  berries  they  should  be  picked  loose  in 
pound  boxes  and  carefully  poured  out  on  soft  cloth; 
cull  out  all  green,  deformed  or  overripe  berries,  also 
the  quite  ripe  ones.  In  packing  place  the  greener 
ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  firm,  ripe  berries 
on  top.  Berries  will  carry  long  distances  in  this 
way  and  reach  their  destination  well  filled. 

The  best  results  I  have  ever  had  in  shipping  is 
with  the  Favorite  crate,  of  my  own  invention.  For 
Eastern  shipment  I  make  them  heavier  than  the  gift 
crate  for  the  local  trade.  For  this  trade  I  nail  a 
cleat  to  each  end  of  the  lid  and  use  small  pieces  of 
leather  for  hinges.  Then  the  berries  can  be  dis- 
played by  throwing  back  the  lid  and  lifting  the  paper 
covering  sheet.  Berries  cannot  be  displayed  in  this 
way  in  the  thirty-box  crates.  The  Favorite  will  be 
prepared  in  this  way  for  the  next  season. 

Surface  Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — Strawberry 
rows  should  be  about  3  feet  apart  in  order  that  they 


may  be  furrowed  out  each  week  for  irrigation. 
Thoroughly  cultivate  once  a  week  and  deep  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  must  be  from  the  beginning,  for  if 
the  ground  is  stirred  deep  after  the  plants  are  a 
year  or  more  old  they  are  injured.  A  five-tooth  cul- 
tivator is  as  good  as  can  be  used.  For  the  first  fivo 
seasons  my  plants  were  set  3  feet  apart  and  treated 
in  the  above  manner;  since  that  time  I  have  planted 
28  and  30  inches,  running  only  one  stream  of  water 
between  the  rows  instead  of  furrowing  out.  I  culti- 
vated thoroughly  in  both  cases.  By  the  first  method 
I  picked  far  more  and  finer  berries  each  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  season  the  vines  were  looking 
better  than  other  vines  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years.  In  the  former  case  I  cleared  over  $800  from 
a  little  less  than  an  acre,  and  this  is  better  than  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  since.  In  the  first  case  the 
vines  went  for  three  weeks  without  water  after  the 
bearing  season  and  were  looking  better  than  the 
others  which  had  not  gone  two  weeks. 

Subirrigation. — I  am  now  experimenting  with  sub- 
irrigation.  I  use  2-inch  concrete  tile.  We  made 
5000  joints  from  one  part  good  cement  to  twelve 
parts  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  The  molds  I  used 
were  gotten  up  by  myself.  Three  experienced  per- 
sons can  make  500  joints  a  day.  We  make  two  1- 
foot  joints  in  each  mold,  the  joints  being  separated 
by  dropping  in  a  heavy  iron  ring  over  the  core.  For 
laying  the  tile  in  the  ground  I  constructed  a  machine 
which  makes  a  ditch  10  inches  deep,  rounding  at  the 
bottom  to  fit  the  tile  and  about  5  inches  wide  on  top. 
One  man  drops  the  tile  into  the  ditch  and  another 
would  follow  putting  about  a  handful  of  concrete 
over  each  joint,  and  by  tramping  on  the  edges  of  the 
ditch  the  surface  is  left  level.  Two  men  can  lay 
about  3000  joints  in  a  day. 

For  this  system  the  ground  must  be  perfectly  level 
one  way,  and  in  the  way  the  tiles  are  laid  and  the  gate 
in  the  flume  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  water 
has  10  to  12  inches  pressure  in  the  tile.  Close  the 
farther  end  of  the  tile-line,  turn  in  water  at  the  gate 
and  it  will  soon  be  seen  coming  to  the  surface  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  ground  will  be  perfectly  saturated 
perhaps  a  foot  in  width  the  entire  length  of  the  row. 

The  ground  in  which  I  laid  my  first  tile-line  was  10 
to  12  inches  lower  at  one  end  than  the  other.  This 
was  a  mistake,  as  the  ground  is  wet  too  soon  at  the 
lower  end.  Little  water  is  required  to  subirrigate. 
The  soil  is  not  washed  nor  robbed  of  its  fertility;  fer- 
tilize the  ground  and  the  plants  have  it.  The  tile 
draws  moisture  and  aerates  the  soil,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  color  and  productiveness.  The  soil  requires 
much  less  cultivation.  When  the  water  is  first 
turned  into  the  pipe  each  irrigation  the  air  is  forced 
out  through  the  soil. 

For  strawberries  lay  the  tile  10  inches  in  the 
ground  and  plant  the  vines  4  to  5  inches  to  the  lower 
side.  The  rows  can  be  planted  as  close  as  24  inches 
by  this  method,  and  do  well. 

When  necessary  to  clean  the  tile  open  the  farther 
end  and  wash  out  by  turning  in  a  full  stream.  Straw- 
berry roots  may  not  bother  during  their  lifetime, 
but  if  they  do  a  suitable  cutter  could  be  arranged  to 
clear  them  out.  This  method  will,  I  believe,  be  valu- 
able for  truckers  and  parties  having  small  gardens 
with  a  limited  amount  of  water.  For  tomatoes  this 
method  would  be  invaluable,  as  the  ground  is  never 
left  to  bake  and  the  vines  and  tomatoes  do  not  rot. 
It  is  difficult  to  surface  irrigate  them  after  they  be- 
come large. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — A  few  blackberries 
and  raspberries  are  profitable,  but  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  plant  extensively  of  either  at  pres 
ent.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry  sells  about  as  well  or 
better  than  any  other  variety  in  our  markets.  They 
are  shy  bearers  on  the  average,  but  this  can  be  im- 
proved upon  largely  by  carefully  selecting  plants 
only  from  those  bushes  which  bear  large  fruit  and 
produce  well. 

The  blackberry  market  for  spring  and  summer  is 
well  supplied  and  one  is  hardly  justified  in  planting 
many  at  present.  If  the  bushes  are  kept  trimmed 
back  during  the  spring  and  during  the  summer,  clip 
off  everything  regularly  except  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots,  and  if  good  watering  is  given,  a  good  fall 
crop  can  be  secured  which  brings  good  prices. 


The  Apple  in  Southern  California. 


By  N.  J.  Bond  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  NorUhuff. 

The  three  esseutials  in  successfully  growing  the 
apple  are:  First:  Climate;  where  it  does  not  get  too 
warm  or  too  cold,  and  where  it  is  free  from  early  and 
late  frosts.  Second:  Soil;  a  dark,  heavy  soil  of  adobe 
character  with  sand  mixed  is  best.  A  strong  sandy 
soil,  dark  or  red,  is  good,  but  it  will  not  last  as  long 
as  the  adobe.  Third:  Having  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  next  point  is  the  selection  of  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  locality,  with  regard  to  climate,  soil, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  which  do  best,  according 
to  my  experience  and  knowledge,  are  the  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  Ben  Davis,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Smith's  Cider  and  Yellow 
Belleflower.  The  Belleflower  needs  a  little  damper 
climate  than  the  others  and  will  do  better  nearer  the 
coast.    Other  varieties  do  well,  but  those  mentioned 


are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Ojai. 

For  early  apples  the  Red  Astrachan,  Red  June  and 
Early  Harvest  do  well ;  of  the  three,  the  Red  As- 
trachan is  best,  as  it  is  good  for  cooking  and  for 
eating. 

For  fall  and  early  winter  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing is  superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is  a  very  fine  eat- 
ing apple  when  ripe  and  the  best  of  all  for  cooking. 
If  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  will  keep  until  the  middle 
of  February  or  first  of  March.  It  is  the  best  grower 
and  most  prolific  bearer  of  them  all. 

The  best  late  winter  variety  is  the  White  Winter 
Pearmain.  It  is  a  fine,  thrifty  grower  and  a  good 
bearer,  very  fine  for  eating,  but  is  not  good  for  cook- 
ing. The  Ben  Davis  is  a  very  fine  apple,  better  here 
than  at  the  East ;  is  a  thrifty  grower  and  an  early 
bearer;  good  for  both  cooking  and  eating.  The  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pippin  is  a  good  late  winter  variety, 
good  grower,  early  and  good  bearer,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  cooking. 

The  Trees. — There  is  a  great  deal  in  getting  the 
trees  started  well.  It  is  essential  to  get  the  ground 
in  good  condition,  which  can  be  done  by  plowing 
twice  and  not  less  than  8  inches  deep — the  deeper 
the  better — and  harrowing  and  pulverizing  well. 
Dif>  the  holes  large,  2£  or  3'feet  in  diameter,  and  set 
the  trees  6  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the 
nursery.  Cut  the  top  off  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
above  the  ground,  and,  for  safety  against  borers, 
wrap  the  trunk.  The  best  and  surest  wrap  I  have 
used  is  a  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  1J  inches  wide, 
dipped  in  wax  made  of  beeswax  and  tallow,  using 
three  parts  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  four  years  ago  I  set  out  fifty 
trees  wrapped  thus  and  raised  them  all,  and  had 
a  fine  growth  on  them  the  first  season.  The  sprouts 
should  be  rubbed  off  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  when 
quite  young,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  form  the  top. 

The  second  and  third  years  the  tree  should  be 
shaped  and  rounded  up  by  removing  the  surplus 
limbs  and  cutting  back  the  top.  The  nearer  the 
ground  the  fruit  grows  the  better  for  the  fruit  and 
the  tree.  Shape  the  tree  in  pruning  so  as  to  shade 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  thin  the  fruit,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  use  props,  as  the  tree  should 
not  carry  more  fruit  than  it  can  support  without 
propping.  All  the  apples  should  be  taken  off  the 
out-ends  of  the  limbs  and  the  fruit  within  should  be 
thinned  to  a  distance  of  8  inches  apart.  If  properly 
thinned,  they  will  not  fall  off  until  ripe,  and  when  they 
begin  to  fall  they  should  be  gathered  and  placed  and 
kept  in  a  cool,  damp  place.  A  good  place  to  keep 
apples  is  under  shade  out  of  doors,  and  the  more  it 
rains  on  them  the  better,  and,  if  it  does  not  rain 
enough,  throw  water  on  them.  This  will  keep  them 
cool  and  prevent  their  shriveling. 

Fertilization  in  Orange  Orchards. 


By  N.  W.  Blanchakd  of  Santa  Paula  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Santa  Paula. 

I  have  not  the  scientific  nor  practical  knowledge 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  fertiliza- 
tion, therefore  what  I  may  say  is  only  tentative. 
The  history  of  my  citrus  orchard  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers on  the  same  may  be  of  interest  to  the  insti- 
tute. 

First  let  me  say  what  you  all  may  know,  i.  e.,  that 
the  soil  of  our  valley,  and  therefore  of  my  orchard, 
is  very  rich,  capable  of  raising,  when  the  moisture 
is  sufficient,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre. 

History  of  the  Orchard. — My  seedling  oranges  were 
planted  in  the  year  1874,  and  were  two  years  old 
from  the  seed  when  planted,  being  brought  down 
from  Santa  Barbara  in  boxes.  When  planted  they 
looked  at  a  little  distance  like  weeds  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  planted  the  orchard,  used  to  irri- 
gate the  trees  by  making  around  them  basins  and 
repeatedly  filling  same  with  water  until  a  spade 
could  be  pushed  down  its  whole  length  into  the  soil. 
This,  he  said,  was  to  encourage  the  roots  to  go  deep. 
Although  the  soil  was  rich  and  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  the  trees  made  slow  growth  compared 
with  trees  grown  in  warmer  sections  of  Riverside 
and  Los  Angeles.  When  the  trees  were  some  eight 
or  nine  years  old  I  applied  several  loads  of  sheep 
manure  to  a  few  of  them  to  see  if  they  would  make  a 
better  growth,  but  could  see  no  difference  between 
these  trees  and  the  others  not  fertilized,  and  awaited 
a  solution  of  the  orchard — for  be  it  known  that  the 
trees  showed  no  signs  of  fruiting.  I  girdled  a  few 
of  the  trees  ;  but  even  this  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  and  I  will  add  for  the  information  of  later 
residents  that  the  general,  if  not  universal,  belief 
was  that  the  trees  never  would  bear,  and  if  they  did 
the  fruit  would  not  be  worth  anything. 

The  Fruiting. — In  1885,  eleven  years  after  being 
planted,  the.  2  were  a  few  boxes  of  oranges  in  the 
orchard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  most  of  these 
were  Mediterranean  Sweets,  grown  on  a  few  lime 
roots.  A  few  of  the  Seedling  trees  bore,  however,  a 
little  fruit,  but  the  oranges  were  coarse,  somewhat 
dry  and  very  inferior,  and  I  must  confess  that  at 
that  time  I  had  some  misgivings  about  the  orchard. 

In  1886  there  was  a  little  more  fruit  and  of  better 
quality. 

In  1887  still  more  improvement  in  the  quantity 
and  quality,  and  in  1888,  for  the  first  time,  was  the 
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fruit  from  the  orchard  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  orchard  for  that  year,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  an  increased  yield  from  year  to  year,  on 
the  whole,  up  to  date.  The  trees  bore  sparsely  and 
the  fruit  ran  large — too  large — was  pale  in  color, 
but  excellent  in  quality  and  in  keeping  properties. 
Some  of  the  trees,  however,  have  never  produced  a 
dollar's  worth  of  fruit.  I  think  no  one  will  envy  me 
this  experience. 

Stable  Manure— Some  four  or  five  years  ago  T 
commeuced  hauling  stable  manure  on  the  orchard, 
and  on  the  information  of  good  authority  that  the 
trees  would  not  need  fertilizing  probably  for  some 
years,  and  when  they  did  it  would  be  nitrogen,  I 
bought  and  applied  in  the  fall  a  very  little  Chile  salt- 
peter ;  and  again  the  next  autumn  put  on  a  little 
more  Chile  saltpeter,  a  small  amount  per  tree  (I  do 
not  know  the  amount,  as  I  am  writing  this  away 
from  home),  with  the  evident  result  that  I  had  more 
puffy  fruit  than  1  had  ever  had  before,  altogether, 
up  to  that  date.  I  say  evident  result,  for  I  learned 
the  other  orange  growers  who  used  it  in  Los  An- 
geles county  had  the  same  experience. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — Four  years  ago  I  com- 
menced to  apply  Dr.  Woodbridge's  Orange  Fertilizer, 
following  his  directions  in  its  use.  Following  this 
use  my  oranges  improved  in  color — at  least  had  a 
higher  color — the  increased  yield  making  the  oranges 
smaller  and  more  desirable.  Last  December  I  sowed 
twelve  pounds  of  Woodbridge's  Orange  Fertilizer 
No.  1  per  tree,  and  cultivated  it  in.  Then  in  Janu- 
uary  and  February  last  I  put  in  addition  upon  one 
section  of  the  orchard  fifteen  pounds  per  tree  of  the 
West  Coast  Fertilizer  ;  and  on  another  portion  of 
the  orchard  fifteen  pounds  of  Bradley's  Nursery 
Stock  Fertilizer ;  and  on  another  portion  of  the 
orchard  fifteen  pounds  of  Pure  Guano,  to  test  their 
relative  values.  From  the  portion  of  the  orchard 
where  I  had  used  West  Coast  Fertilizer  the  fruit 
was  the  tenderest  I  ever  had  ;  perhaps  the  word  noft- 
ett  would  explain  the  character— and  it  needed  ship- 
ment first.  My  opiniou  was  that  it  should  go  under 
ice  ;  but  Chicago  said  not  to  ice.  When  the  fruit 
arrived  in  the  East,  then  the  advice  came  to  ice  the 
cars.  After  shipping  this  fruit  1  commenced  on  the 
section  where  I  had  used  the  Bradley  Nursery  Stock 
Fertilizer,  and  this  fruit,  while  not  soft  like  the 
first,  did  not  stand  up  well,  and  a  large  amount  of 
it  became  puffy  and  could  only  be  classed  as  culls. 
The  last  shipments  of  oranges  came  from  the  portion 
of  the  orchard  where  Guano  was  used.  This  was  not 
puffy,  although  it  was  late  in  June.  The  oranges, 
however,  had  commenced  to  drop  a  good  deal  and 
did  not  keep  much  better  than  the  rest.  It  should 
be  added  here  that  the  promise  for  the  next  year's 
crop  of  oranges  is  best  where  I  used  the  Bradley 
Fertilizer.  Then  next  the  West  Coast  Fertilizer,  and 
last  where  the  Pure  Guano  was  used.  It  should  be 
said  that  there  was  a  general  complaint  last  year 
that  all  the  oranges  did  not  keep  well.  I  was  told 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  that  never 
before  did  oranges  keep  so  poorly. 

Surplus  Water  as  Affecting  Keeping  Quality. — Now, 
the  interesting  question  is,  Why  did  the  oranges  not 
keep  as  well  as  formerly,  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  quality  and  keeping  of  the 
oranges  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rains  of 
last  winter  came  slowly  and  timely  for  the  agricul- 
turists, and  a  larger  portion  of  the  rain  was  taken 
up  by  the  soil  than  in  any  winter  of  my  remembrance 
since  I  have  been  in  the  valley,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  orchards  were  soaked  with  water 
for  several  months.  This  probably  explains  the  rea- 
son of  the  general  non-keeping  quality  of  the  last 
orange  crop  ;  and  the  only  reason  I  can  assign  for 
the  difference  in  the  keeping  quality  of  the  oranges 
from  the  different  sections  of  my  orchard  was  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  different 
fertilizers — the  poor  crop  being  accentuated,  per- 
haps, by  the  stable  manure  put  on  the  orchard.  One 
point  was  called  to  my  attention,  to- wit:  that  the 
trees  bordering  a  deep  ditch  through  the  orchard 
had  better  fruit  than  the  trees  more  distant  from 
the  ditch,  indicating  that  the  ground  had  been  too 
wet. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  part  of  a  row  of 
orange  trees  in  North  Pomona,  in  two  instances 
growing  next  to  a  windbreak  of  blue  gums,  which  1 
should  say  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  water. 
These  had  an  application  of  Bradley  Fertilizer,  and 
to  my  surprise  the  portion  of  the  row  that  was  thus 
fertilized  showed  a  marked  increase  of  color,  com- 
pared with  the  unfertilized  trees,  something  that  I 
could  not  have  believed  without  seeing. 

Forms  of  Nitrogen. — In  regard  to  the  use  of  nitro- 
gen or  ammonia,  I  had  supposed  that  the  same  re- 
sult would  attain  in  whatever  form  it  was  used,  and 
have  only  recently  learned  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  instance,  ammonia  in  Chile  saltpeter  is  very 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  tree  roots,  or  washed  out  of 
the  soil  by  rains  or  irrigation,  while  it  may  be  so 
combined  in  other  materials  as  to  give  up  its  am- 
monia slowly,  and  this  would  make  a  difference  in 
the  values  of  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis.  My 
ignorance,  or  simplicity,  in  this  may  not  be  shared 
by  others. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  some  of  the  limbs  of  the 
orange  trees  dying  and  some  dead.    This  I  have  ar- 


rested, I  believe,  by  fertilization.  I  am  this  year 
using  the  Bradley  Orange  Tree  Fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  pounds  per  tree,  or  twenty-four  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  making  two  applications  in  the 
year,  say  one  in  January  and  one  in  July.  The  use 
of  stable  manure  in  citrus  orchards  is  accompanied 
with  danger,  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  tree,  tending 
to  make  the  fruit  coarse  and  to  produce  gum  disease 
in  the  tree,  and  I  have  resolved  to  discontinue  its 
use  in  the  orchard. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Best  Trees  and  Plants  for  Rural  Decoration. 


Hy  Thomas  Compton  of  Montecito  at  the  University  Farmers'  In- 
stitute at  Montecito. 

Before  taking  up  the  main  topic  of  my  paper,  T 
wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  laying  out  or- 
namental grounds.  Having  spent  some  time  in  the 
gardens  of  Santa  Barbara  and  its  suburbs.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  incongruity  and  dullness 
observable  in  the  majority  of  small  gardens  and  been 
led  strongly  to  wish  that  the  general  appearance  of 
the  district  were  more  gratifying  to  the  passers-by 
and  the  arrangement  of  individual  gardens  more  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  to  the  several  occupants.  There 
is  such  a  humanizing  aud  elevating  influence  about 
everything  that  is  really  beautiful,  whether  iD  art  or 
nature,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  observant 
wayfarer  to  stumble  upon  such  objects  without  be- 
ing cheered  and  benefited,  while  the  effect  on  those 
who  have  them  daily  under  the  eye  is  of  a  still  deeper 
kind. 

Simplicity  and  Design. — Simplicity  with  some  de- 
gree of  intricacy  are  perhaps  the  first  things  to  be 
aimed  at  in  laying  out  a  garden.  In  the  absence  of 
the  one  there  can,  in  a  small  space,  be  no  indication 
of  refined  taste;  aud  without  the  other,  no  permanent 
pleasure  will  be  experienced.  Seemingly  incompat- 
ible as  these  two  points  may  be,  yet  they  may  be 
made  perfectly  compatible.  A  design  may  be  essen- 
tially simple  without  being  either  bold  or  severe, 
and  it  may  be  intricate  without  being  labyrinthine. 
Simplicity  is  the  opposite  of  ostentation  and  extrava- 
gance; intricacy  is  the  opposite  of  mere  blankness. 
Simplicity  is  the  offspring  of  the  highest  taste  and  is 
a  prime  element  in  pure  beauty;  not  that  it  alto- 
gether characterizes  the  beauty  which  is  when  un- 
adorned adorned  the  most,  for  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  some  degree  of  chaste  ornament.  A 
garden  should  have  more  or  iess  simplicity,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  and  character  in  its  main  outlines,  ar- 
rangements and  furniture.  The  transitions  in  it 
should  all  be  easy  and  flowing,  the  lines  all  graceful, 
the  decorations  all  elegant.  Very  rarely  will  a 
small  garden  bear  being  furnished  with  any  striking 
evidence  of  wealth  or  luxury  or  elaboration.  The 
hand  of  art  should  touch  it  so  lightly  as  to  leave  few 
traces  of  its  operations.  Its  forms  and  lines  ought 
all  to  be  gently  rounded  off  and  unite  softly  with 
each  other.  Lawn  and  gravel,  shrub,  tree  and  flower, 
with  all  the  less  common  and  more  costly  append- 
ages, must  appear  to  belong  to  one  another  and  to 
fit  into  the  places  which  they  occupy. 

Design.—  At  the  same  time,  that  the  harmony  of 
the  parts  which  has  been  described  is  secured,  there 
should  be  a  certain  intricacy  which  arises  from  a 
pleasing  involution  of  the  parts,  from  slight  aud  in- 
sensible changes  and  from  that  artful  arrangement 
of  single  plants  and  groups  which  produces  freshness 
of  aspect  and  newness  of  vista  from  so  many  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  must  not  be  neglected,  for  a  gar- 
den may  be  all  that  is  correct  and  tasteful  and 
classical  and  yet,  like  a  well-moulded  countenance, 
prove  dull  and  tame  and  void  of  expression.  It  is 
the  play  of  features,  a  something  behind  and  beyond, 
which  has  not  been  explored — novelty  of  expression, 
variation  of  aspect,  an  alluring  attraction  onwards 
after  higher  beauties  that  constitute  in  both  in- 
stances the  charm,  the  spirit  aud  the  life.  Intricacy 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  landscape  gardening. 
Convenience  is  likewise  a  thing  which  requires  to  be 
duly  provided  for.  As  in  a  house,  a  beautiful  exte- 
rior will  never  compensate  for  deficient  iuternal  ac- 
commodations; so  with  a  garden,  the  most  perfect 
and  tasteful  disposition  of  parts  will  never  give  real 
satisfaction  if  comfort  and  convenience  have  been 
sacrificed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  garden 
is  intended  not  merely  to  be  looked  at  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  or  the  elevation  of  a  terrace-walk, 
but  is  to  be  used  and  to  be  enjoyed.  The  walks 
should  therefore  pass  as  easily  and  directly  to  their 
appointed  object  as  can  be  well;  they  should  be  dry 
in  wet  weather  and  smooth  during  drought. 

The  Retirement  of  the  Garden. — Few  characteristics 
of  a  garden  contribute  more  to  render  it  agreeable 
than  snugness  and  seclusion.  They  serve  to  make  it 
peculiarly  our  own,  converting  it  into  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tum. A  place  that  has  neither  of  the  qualities  might 
as  well  be  public  property.  Those  who  love  their 
gardens  often  want  to  work,  walk,  read,  medi- 
tate or  romp  or  examine  the  various  changes  and 
developments  of  nature  in  it,  and  to  do  so  unob- 
served. All  that  attaches  us  to  a  garden  and  ren- 
ders it  a  delightful  and  cherished  object,  seems  dashed 
and  marred  if  it  has  no  privacy.  It  is  a  luxury  to 
walk,  sit  or  recline  at  ease  on  a  summer  day  and 


drink  in  the  sights  and  sounds  and  perfumes  peculiar 
to  a  garden,  without  fear  of  interruption  or  of  dress 
or  attitude  or  of  occupation  or  of  being  observed  or 

criticized. 

Comfort. — Something  more,  however,  than  mere 
privacy  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  snugness.  It  in- 
cludes shelter,  shade,  warmth,  agreeable  seats  for 
rest,  arbors  for  a  rural  meal,  velvety  slopes  of  turf 
overshadowed  and  checkered  by  foliage,  to  recline 
upon.  Where  there  is  sufficient  extent,  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  have  one  or  more  small  nooks  or  par- 
tially detached  gardens  of  a  particular  kind  to  re- 
alize something  of  snugness  and  seclusion  and  give 
the  leading  and  broader  portions  of  the  garden  a 
more  airy  and  open  character.  Still,  in  any  case, 
unless  it  be  purely  for  show,  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  ought  assuredly  to  be  sought  after,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  it  is  gained  the  more  pleasurable 
to  most  persons  and  the  more  accordant  with  good 
taste  will  be  the  entire  production. 

Harmony. — Taste  demands  that  there  should  be 
perfect  harmony  between  the  various  portions  of  a 
garden,  both  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  its 
buildings;  every  structure  ought  to  have  its  appro- 
priate garden  fittings  to  impart  or  preserve  to  it 
its  proper  expression.  The  part  around  the  house 
should  be  treated  somewhat  architecturally  or  for- 
mally and  the  transitions  from  this  to  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  garden  and  from  these  again  into 
the  fields  and  so  on  to  the  surrounding  country,  be 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible,  and  where  any 
sort  of  rusticity  or  picturesqueness  is  wished  or 
some  other  feature  essentially  distinct  from  those 
which  characterize  the  garden  generally,  such  pieces 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  well- 
marked  though  inartificial  division,  so  that  the  two 
are  not  seen  together.  Connection  and  order  are  the 
laws  of  universal  nature  and  can  seldom  be  safely  in- 
fringed by  art.  Contrast,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes 
be  admitted  into  a  garden  and  will  occasionally  be 
very  effective,  but  it  is  available  chiefly  in  small  mat- 
ters of  detail,  such  as  the  color  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, the  habits  of  plants,  their  height,  etc.  Harmony 
in  other  things  is  of  far  more  consequence.  It  is  the 
only  true  foundation  of  greatness  and  excellence.  To 
have  notable  characteristics  or  to  perform  many 
things  well  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  individuals, 
and  a  garden  that  affects  to  have  more  than  one 
marked  expression  of  tone  is  frequently  a  failure. 
Unity,  however,  and  a  well-balanced  and  well- 
blended  adjustment  of  parts  imparts  to  it  a  weight 
of  character  and  a  dignity  of  aspect  which  are  sure 
in  the  end  to  win  for  it  esteem,  and  that  which  is 
really  good  and  beautiful,  while  it  is  certain  to  ob- 
tain the  approbation  of  those  capable  of  judging  it, 
will  quite  as  surely  at  some  period,  however  remote, 
secure  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

The  subject  of  ornamental  plants  is  a  large  one 
and  one  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  a  brief  paper  like  this,  therefore  I  will  only  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Palm. — The  palm  is  the  grandest  and  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
Palms  range  in  height  from  1  or  2  feet  to  100  feet 
and  can  be  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  avenues, 
grouping  for  landscape  effects,  or  as  single  speci- 
mens. In  the  Phcenix  we  have  between  twenty  and 
thirty  different  species  and  almost  as  many  shades 
of  foliage,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  gardener 
can  be  made  very  effective.  About  twenty-five  spe- 
cies of  Cocos  have  been  tried  and  successfully  grown 
in  Montecito  valley.  They  range  in  height  from  6  to 
10  feet.  Some  are  very  striking  objects;  all  are 
graceful  and  should  be  more  extensively  used  than  at 
present.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
aus/ra/is  type  of  the  Cocos;  they  have  been  but  spar- 
ingly planted.  I  attribute  this  to  lack  of  tact  on  the 
part  of  our  nurserymen,  who  have  not  kept  them  in 
stock,  as  they  are  the  most  justly  admired  palm  in 
every  garden  where  they  have  been  used.  Kentias 
have  a  very  graceful  drooping  habit.  Five  of  the 
varieties  have  been  tried  in  Montecito  with  success, 
and  I  would  recommend  more  general  planting  of 
this  most  graceful  and  elegant  palm.  The  Sabals 
are  rather  slow  in  forming  a  trunk;  some  of  the  spe- 
cies attain  a  height  of  100  feet  and  are  stately,  mass- 
ive and  grand.  Fifteen  varieties  are  known  to  be 
hardy  in  Montecito.  The  Thrinax  should  have  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  is  a  drooping,  graceful, 
fan-leaved  variety.  Six  of  the  species  are  known  to 
succeed  here.  There  are  over  100  species  of  palms 
that  are  known  to  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  region.  How  few  of  this  large  collection 
are  generally  used  a  walk  through  our  gardens  will 
disclose. 

Bamboos. — Bamboos  should  be  in  every  garden. 
They  have  a  grace  and  dignity  not  found  in  any  other 
forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  planted 
along  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  on  the  margin  of 
ponds  or  lakes  they  make  a  very  pleasing  effect.  I 
have  experimented  with  about  thirty  species  and 
consider  the  following  the  best  for  general  use: 
"Tanis  Cheke,"  60  feet  high;  vulgaris,  in  this  cli- 
mate about  40  feet;  dendrocalamus  strictus,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  bamboos;  Falconeri, 
from  15  to  25  feet,  the  most  graceful  of  all  bamboos; 
Simoni,  12  to  15  feet,  very  useful  and  pretty.  There 
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are  a  few  dwarf  varieties  that  make  very  pretty 
edgings  for  borders  or  little  green  and  variegated 
clumps  along  the  edges  of  artificial  ponds  or  lakes, 
the  effect  of  which  is  very  pleasing. 

Ficus. — This  is  a  very  quick-growing  and  orna- 
mental genus  of  trees.  They  are  useful  where  shade 
is  desired;  also,  if  the  covering  of  any  undesirable 
objects  is  concerned,  by  all  means  plant  ficus  spe- 
cies. They  are  all  hardy  in  this  region  and  can  be 
grown  without  water.  Microphylla  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  growers. 

Other  Plants  and  Trees. — Acacias,  like  ficus,  are  a 
numerous  and  very  interesting  group  of  flowering 
trees,  mostly  from  Australia.  Unless  a  collection  is 
aimed  at,  a  selection  of  twelve  or  fifteen  species 
would  be  sufficient  for  quite  a  large  place. 

The  "  Queensland  nut  "  (Macadamia  ternifolia)  has 
lanceolate,  dark,  glossy  leaves,  is  very  ornamental 
and  evergreen.    The  nut  is  also  desirable. 

Of  Raphellas  there  are  about  twelve  species.  Cor- 
covedensis  has  a  dark,  bronzy  foliage  when  young, 
changing  to  a  light  green  when  matured.  It  is  very 
striking,  always  much  admired  and  should  be  in 
every  collection. 

Alligator  pear,  or  Persea  gratissima,  is  useful  as  a 
fruit  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  very  ornamental. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil; 
rather  tender  when  young. 

Desirable  Shrubs. — The  following  are  not  generally 
grown,  but  are  desirable.  Sparmania  Africana  is  a 
shrub  which  attains  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet,  and 
when  four  to  five  years  old  will  make  a  bush  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  diameter;  flowers  profusely  all  winter, 
with  beautiful  clusters  of  white  flowers  with  brown 
stamens,  and  if  well  watered  will  bloom  all  the  year. 
It  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  any  large  garden. 

Toxicophila  spectabilis  has  dark,  bronzy,  ever- 
green leaves;  flowers  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
pink.  It  flowers  from  early  spring  until  late  sum- 
mer. Every  well-regulated  garden  ought  to  plant 
this  shrub. 

Podileria  serices  is  a  shrub  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
bushy,  silvery  foliage;  leguminous.  The  flowers  are 
mauve,  very  profuse;  early  summer  flowering;  very 
distinct  and  attractive. 

Cassia  artimesioides  is  a  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing variety,  rather  dwarf  and  decidedly  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  cassias. 

The  rose — the  queen  of  flowers — ought  to  have  a 
piace  in  every  garden,  but  not  a  very  prominent 
place,  as  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  they  look  rather  ragged  and 
mar  the  general  effect  of  a  well-regulated  garden. 

In  the  formation  of  tropical  clumps,  I  have  found 
the  following  list  of  plants  when  well  arranged  very 
effective:  Arancarias,  eight  species;  Aleurites 
triloba;  musas  in  twelve  species;  Strelitzia  augusta; 
philodendrons;  cannas;  Weigandias;  anthuriums; 
crinums;  aloes;  yuccas;  agaves;  cactus;  agapanthus; 
caladiums;  cycads;  Pawlonias;  and  very  many  others. 
With  all  this  wealth  of  tropical  luxuriance  at  our 
command  our  gardens  should  be  more  attractive. 

Let  me  strongly  urge  our  land  owners  to  plant  at 
least  one  grove  of  Italian  cypress,  of  date  palms,  or 
a  few  isolated  specimens  over  their  property,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  will  give  dignity  and  character  to  our 
valley,  which  will  find  many  forms  of  compensation 
for  the  effort. 

Three     Neglected     Vegetables :  Asparagus, 
Celery  and  Rhubarb. 

By  S.  J.  Murdock  of  Westminster  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  Calitorn;a. 

Asparagus  can  be  had  eight  months  in  the  year  in 
southern  California  with  but  little  extra  care,  but 
about  four  months  covers  its  natural  season.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  start  a  bed  for  family  use,  and  with 
proper  management  will  be  as  good  at  twenty-five 
years  as  at  three.  We  would  select  a  warm  corner 
in  the  garden.  A  corner,  because  after  once  made, 
it  does  not  have  to  be  plowed  or  cultivated,  and  if 
anywhere  else  than  in  a  corner  it  would  have  to  be 
worked  around  and  would  be  in  the  way  of  plowing 
or  cultivation  of  other  crops.  A  warm  corner  so  as 
to  get  as  early  shoots  as  possible. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — We  throw  out  the  top  soil  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  put  in  this  about  eight 
inches  of  coarse  manure  and  work  it  with  the  next 
eight  inches  of  soil;  then  put  on  enough  of  the  surface 
soil  to  raise  the  bed  within  three  inches  of  the  sur- 
face level  and  place  good,  one  year  old  roots,  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  cover  about  two  inches. 
This  work  can  be  done  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
November.    We  prefer  February  planting. 

Cultivating. — After  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  fill 
in  the  bed  to  a  little  above  the  level,  as  the  bed  will 
settle  some;  hoe  between  plants  to  keep  the  soil 
loose  and  prevent  weeds.  Do  no  cut  any  the  first 
year  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  tops  turn  brown,  cut 
them  off  level  with  the  ground  and  burn  them  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  scattering  and  growing. 
Cover  the  bed  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  barn- 
yard manure  and  let  the  rains  leach  it  into  the  bed. 
About  the  first  of  February  lightly  fork  or  dig  this 
top  dressing  in  the  soil  looking  out  for  early  shoots. 

Cutting,  Etc—Cut  sparingly  this  year  but  cut  clean 


over  part  or  all  the  bed,  but  do  not  cut  too  long; 
then  let  everything  grow  but  weeds  and  treat  as 
before,  and  then  you  can  cut  all  you  want  from 
February  till  June.  If  this  routine  is  kept  up  there 
will  be  asparagus  for  the  grandchildren  from  the  old 
bed.  Of  course  in  most  gardens  it  will  require  ir- 
rigation during  the  summer  and  can  be  grown  most 
anywhere  and  on  most  any  soil. 

Celery. — Celery  is  next  on  the  list.  This  nutty 
flavored  vegetable  should  grace  the  table  of  many 
families  where  it  is  now  rarely  seen  and,  we  believe, 
by  using  judgment  in  the  time  of  planting,  it  can  be 
grown  most  anywhere  in  southern  California  at  some 
season  of  the  year.  Along  the  coast  and  in  moun- 
tain valleys  it  can  be  had  almost  the  year  round, 
but  in  the  warmer  and  drier  valleys  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring  months  would  suit  it  better. 

Sowing  Seed,  Etc. — It  requires  from  three  to  four 
months  from  time  of  sowing  the  seed  till  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  plant  out.  The  warmer  the 
weather  the  quicker  the  plants  will  grow,  and  the 
warmer  and  drier  the  atmosphere  is,  the  more  water 
the  seed  bed  will  need.  Select  rich,  friable  soil  and 
sow  the  seed  evenly  and  only  moderately  thick. 
Cover  the  seed  but  lightly,  as  they  are  very  small, 
and  firm  the  soil  well.  Keep  the  soil  or  bed  moist, 
not  soaking  wet,  but  never  dry,  and  have  patience 
as  they  are  slow  to  germinate.  Keep  free  from 
weeds  and  thin  if  too  thick,  one  plant  to  the  square 
inch  is  about  right.  When  the  plants  get  about  three 
inches  high,  clip  the  tops  off,  not  too  close,  but  about 
half  way,  and  continue  to  keep  the  bed  moist  and 
when  about  four  inches  high  clip  again,  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  plant. 

Planting. — In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  lift  the 
plants  with  a  shovel  or  garden  trowel  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  fine  roots  more  than  is  necessary.  Trim 
the  main  or  tap  root  to  two  or  three  inches  and  keep 
the  roots  moist  until  planted.  Select  a  good,  rich 
plat  where  water  is  handy,  as  the  ground  should  be 
as  moist  as  possible  to  work,  and  draw  shallow  fur- 
rows, say  about  four  inches  below  the  level,  and  put 
the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I  would 
prefer  a  single  row  of  sufficient  length  to  two  or 
more  shorter  ones. 

Take  a  hard-wood  peg  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  long;  sharpen  one 
end  to  make  the  holes  for  the  plants.  Put  the  roots 
straight  and  be  sure  and  firm  the  soil  well  around 
each  plant. 

Cultivation  and  Blanching. — Stir  the  ground  around 
the  plants  and  keep  the  soil  away  instead  of  up  to  them 
till  the  plants  get  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high, 
then  work  the  soil  to  the  plants  (but  only  when  they 
are  dry)  and  keep  the  roots  moist. 

If  in  the  interior  valleys  it  is  better  to  blanch  it 
with  boards  than  by  banking  with  earth.  Blanch  by 
setting  twelve-inch  boards  on  edge  on  each  side  of 
the  row  and  secure  them  with  stakes  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  tied  at  the  top,  or  some  dirt  thrown 
against  the  bottom  of  the  boards  and  the  tops  held 
together  with  notched  strips.  It  requires  from  two 
to  three  weeks  to  blanch  the  White  Plume  and 
longer  for  the  green  sorts.  One  set  of  boards  will 
blanch  two  or  three  lengths,  as  they  can  be  moved 
along  the  row  as  the  celery  is  used.  Never  bank 
or  board  it  when  wet  and  be  sure  to  have  both  bank 
and  boards  close  enough  at  the  top  so  that  the  leaves 
will  shed  the  rain  to  the  outside. 

Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  is  more  particular  as  to  loca- 
tion, as  it  will  not  stand  drouth  or  extreme  heat, 
but  along  the  coast  and  in  cool  valleys  it  does  well. 
It  likes  a  rather  heavy,  cool,  moist  soil,  yet  can  be 
grown  in  the  warm  valleys  by  planting  on  the  north 
side  of  a  board  fence  or  in  some  other  cool  place  and 
keeping  well  mulched  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
water. 

The  best  way  to  start  it  is  by  getting  a  few  roots 
but  it  can  be  grown  from  the  seed.  For  family  use 
the  roots  are  the  quickest,  the  least  trouble  and 
generally  give  the  best  satisfaction.  The  soil  can- 
not be  too  rich  for  this  plant.  The  roots  should  be 
planted  so  that  the  crown  or  eye  will  be  about  level 
with  the  ground,  and  may  be  set  any  time  during 
the  wet  season  and  about  two  feet  apart  if  in  a 
single  row;  but  if  in  rows,  they  should  be  three  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  between  the  rows.  Do  not  pull 
much  the  first  year  after  planting. 

Give  plenty  of  coase  manure  in  the  fall  and  divide 
the  roots  about  every  three  years. 

Summary. — In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the 
secret  in  growing  these  or  most  any  other  plant,  is 
to  assist  nature  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  again, 
who  deserves  more  of  the  products  of  the  soil  than 
the  tillers  themselves  ? 
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Pure  Food. 

By  Hon.  Ellwood  Coopek  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Montecito. 

The  subject  of  pure  food  was  so  fully  treated  at 
the  Pure  Food  Congress  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
essays  and  addresses  so  widely  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  general  circulation,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  point  that  can  be  discussed  without  repeating 
what  has  been  already  said.    As  the  plan  of  the 


Farmers'  Institutes  has  been  instituted  by  the  State 
University,  I  will  take  up  the  papers  read  before 
the  congress  by  the  professors  of  said  university. 

First. — The  paper  by  Professor  Hilgard  on  pages 
73-77  of  the  published  pamphlet :  This  paper  treats 
more  especially  of  antiseptics,  and  upon  careful  ex- 
amination it  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  thought. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  by  the  daily  use  of 
the  so-called  antiseptics  the  natural  functions  of  the 
body  will  become  inert  and  the  intention  of  nature 
destroyed  and  the  human  race  with  it.  The  process 
of  digestion  creates  all  the  juices  that  are  required 
to  care  for  the  food  we  eat.  From  sugar,  from  the 
natural  juices  of  the  fruits  and  from  pure  vinegar 
and  other  simple  foods  we  get  all  that  is  required  to 
digest  and  assimilate  the  foods,  and  while  it  is  ad- 
missible for  the  physician  to  administer  antiseptics 
in  extraordinary  cases  to  overcome  some  derange- 
ment, the  use  should  be  prohibited  except  under  the 
care  of  the  physician. 

We  have  salicylic  acid,  borax,  sulphurous  acid, 
arsenic  acid  used  mostly  by  adulterators  of  foods — 
the  first  to  preserve  already  spoiled  fruits.  Borax 
in  baking  powder  communicates  serious  danger  in 
the  biscuit  we  eat.  It  is  a  cheap  product,  hence  it 
is  a  cheating  process  to  substitute  it  for  cream  of 
tartar.  The  warning  is  :  Use  no  baking  powder 
unless  you  know  it  is  pure.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
arsenic  acid  are  used  in  numerous  ways  :  one  in  the 
vinegar  when  the  juice  of  the  apple  or  of  the  grape 
is  absent.  In  preserving  pickles,  arsenic  acid  keeps 
the  pickles  green  in  color  and  prevents  the  scum 
that  would  sometimes  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fluid. 

We  are  a  lemon-growing  community  and  can  dis- 
pense with  vinegar,  as  we  can  use  lemon  juice.  If 
you  must  have  vinegar,  make  it  from  apples  or 
grapes  grown  in  your  neighborhood,  that  you  can 
know  what  you  consume.  Eat  no  olive  pickles  from 
glass  bottles  unless  you  know  that  the  fluid  contains 
only  salt  and  water.  Eat  nothing  unless  you  know 
what  it  is. 

I  will  call  your  particular  attention  to  Professor 
Hilgard's  paper  and  quote  the  following  : 

"There  is  far  too  much  at  stake  not  to  deserve 
the  utmost  conservatism  and  distrust  of  departure 
from  what  for  thousands  of  years  has  by  the  uni- 
versal consensus  of  mankind  been  proven  to  be  a 
safe  criterion  of  the  healthfulness  of  food  to  permit 
in  it  nothing  that  is  not  naturally  an  ingredient 
either  of  the  food  itself  or  of  the  human  body." 

The  importance  of  this  last  clause  was  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  author  that  it  was  put 
in  italics.    Shall  we  disregard  the  warning? 

Second. — The  paper  of  Professor  Rising,  State 
Analyst  (pages  45-50),  is  very  suggestive  and  should 
claim  our  careful  attention.  The  professor's  state- 
ment, "  whether  substitutions  are  injurious  or  not 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  long  experience  and 
experiments,"  disposes  of  all  adulterated  foods  ;  not 
one  of  them  has  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
tests.  Farther  he  says:  "The  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  party  proposing  the  substitutions." 
Then  why  not  subject  the  adulterated  foods  and  the 
substitution  to  be  tested  by  the  principles  laid  down 
in  these  statements  ? 

There  is  just  one  principle  involved  in  this  whole 
business,  and  that  is  to  cheat  the  consumer  by  fraud- 
ulent labels  to  obtain  greater  profits  than  could  be 
made  by  selling  pure  articles. 

I  copy  from  the  paper  of  Professor  Rising  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  hold  that  food  adulteration  is  a  crime 
upon  society  because  of  its  injury  to  life  and  health. 
Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  terrible  case 
of  suffering  and  death  caused  by  some  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  adulteration.  The  more  refined  cases  may 
cause  suffering  and  leave  behind  derangement  of  the 
vital  organs.  They  exert  their  worst  effect  upon 
the  weak  and  young  classes,  which  especially  need 
protection.  Again,  adulteration  demoralizes  the 
food  industry  and  the  food  market.  The  knave  flour- 
ishes and  the  honest  man  suffers.  There  should  be 
neither  sympathy  nor  refuge  for  the  man  who  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  prepares  and  deals  in  adulterated 
foods." 

Third. — From  the  paper  of  David  Starr  Jordan, 
president  of  Stanford  University,  is  the  following  : 
"  It  should  not  only  be  made  slightly  expensive  to 
adulterate  foods  ;  it  should  be  made  intensely  dis- 
agreeable. In  other  words,  you  should  have  not 
only  a  fine  as  the  prescribed  penalty ;  you  should 
send  the  culprit  to  jail  as  well  and  give  him  no  chance 
to  avoid  this  latter  disagreeable  alternative." 

The  pure  food  law  was  passed  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  The  first  arrests  and  fine  date  back 
about  six  months.  For  a  short  period  there  was 
considerable-  excitement  and  much  discussion 
throughout  the  State,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles  that  were  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
the  efforts  to  secure  pure  milk  and  the  inspection  of 
slaughter  houses,  but  little  progress  was  made. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  food  products  seem  to 
have  a  total  disregard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  make  ar- 
rests and  impose  fines  for  violations.  The  State  con- 
tral  organizations  have  decided  to  commence  at  once 
and  to  continue  until  every  food  product  offered  for 
sale  is  properly  labeled. 

I  agree  fully  with  President  Jordan  that  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  is  incomplete  and  that  it  should  be 
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amended  so  as  to  imprison  every  violator  not  less 
than  one  year  and  make  it  "  intensely  disagreeable 
to  sell  adulterated  foods,"  and  we  will  soon  accom- 
plish the  object  for  which  the  law  was  intended. 

The  farmers'  meetings  that  are  being  held  through- 
out the  State  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  results 
for  the  labor  of  the  producers  and  improving  their 
condition,  should  make  the  pure  food  movement  a 
special  part  of  every  meeting  held.  The  subjects 
usually  discussed  of  putting  in  crops,  planting  trees, 
selecting  varieties,  picking  and  preparing  the  crops, 
fertilizing  and  fighting  insect  pests  are  not  compar- 
able with  the  great  question  of  adulteration.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  in  general  to  the 
producing  classes  as  long  as  adulteration  of  products 
as  now  carried  on  continues.  Therefore,  let  us  rise 
as  one  man  to  fight  this  great  evil. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Royal  Show  in  England. 

To  the  Editor: — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
of  your  readers  to  know  something  of  the  extent  of 
the  live  stock  exhibits  at  one  of  the  principal  shows 
in  England — the  Royal — which  was  held  in  Manches- 
ter in  June. 

The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record, 
and  for  the  five  days  217,980  people  paid  for  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds.  And  what  was  it  they  came 
for,  and  paid  for  seeing?  Simply  a  lot  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  besides  poultry  and  other 
exhibits  of  purely  agricultural  products,  and  imple- 
ments, which  is  in  reality  all  that  is  required  and  all 
that  ought  to  be  expected  to  be  seen  at  an  agricul- 
tural show. 

The  number  of  entries  of  the  different  kinds  of  live 
stock  will  be  a  surprise  to  many.  They  consisted  of 
981  horses,  821  cattle,  649  sheep,  185  pigs,  and  867 
entries  in  the  poultry  classes.  Amongst  the  cattle 
were  180  head  of  Shorthorns,  which  consisted  of  a 
class  of  21  aged  bulls,  27  two-year-olds,  50  yearling 
bulls,  20  aged  cows,  a  large  class  of  two-year-old 
heifers,  and  50  yearling  heifers.  The  other  cattle 
consisted  of  Herefords,  Devons,  Aberdeen  Angus 
and  Jerseys,  besides  cattle  of  eight  other  different 
breeds,  chiefly  of  a  local  character. 

Of  sheep,  there  were  sixteen  different  breeds  rep- 
resented, and  pigs  five,  known  by  the  following 
names :  Large  White,  Middle  White  and  Small 
White  breed,  Berkshires  and  Tamworths.  besides 
"any  other  black  breed." 

In  the  horse  classes  there  were  eleven  different 
breeds  represented,  including  a  class  of  Polo  Ponies, 
but  none  for  Thoroughbreds,  which  are,  I  believe, 
exhibited  for  premiums  at  another  time  and  place. 

I  have  said  that  the  numbers  of  entries  of  live 
stock  will  be  a  surprise  to  many.  Another  thing 
that  will  also  surprise  those  who  know  only  of  the 
American  way  of  managing  live  stock  shows  is  that 
all  the  judging  is  done  on  the  first  day  of  the  show. 
The  judges  are  chosen  a  month  or  two  beforehand. 
The  entries  are  made  before  a  fixed  time  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  show  ;  the  catalogue  is  printed, 
and  everything  in  order  before  the  time  of  opening 
the  show.  The  above  rules  prevail  and  are  strictly 
enforced  at  all  British  live  stock  shows,  and  are  at  ail 
times  conducive  to  order  and  good  management,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  Americans  who  have  attended 
any  of  the  stock  shows  there  have  only  praise  for 
the  good  management  of  the  same,  and  the  smooth, 
clock-like  regularity  in  which  everything  moves. 

The  numerous  entries  above  referred  to  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Britishers  are  somewhat  more 
enterprising  in  making  exhibits  of  live  stock  than 
are  Americans.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Shorthorn  breeders,  who  contribute  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  cattle  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  the  British  is  the  much  less 
distance  necessary  to  be  traveled  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Another  is  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is 
more  of  a  cattle  country,  being,  as  it  is,  the  native 
home  of  all  the  best  and  most  improved  breeds  of 
cattle.  Yet  this  enterprising  spirit  is  of  no  new 
birth.  If  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  we  may  find  numerous  examples  of  it, 
one  of  which  I  will  quote  as  being  appropriate  for 
the  occasion,  seeing  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  first 
Royal  show  ever  held.  It  was  in  the  year  1839, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bates  took  it  upon  him  to  exhibit 
four  of  his  Shorthorns,  and  through  which  he  had 
for  his  reward  four  premiums,  after  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult journey,  a  reference  to  which  I  quote  from  the 
Farmer  and  Stockbreeder  as  taken  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal: 

"It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  it  took  these 
animals  nearly  three  weeks  to  get  from  their  home 
in  Yorkshire  to  Oxford.  They  were  driven  from 
Kirklevington  to  Hull,  shipped  to  London,  trans- 
ferred to  a  canal  boat  and  forwarded  to  Aylesbury, 
driven  the  next  day  to  Thame,  a  journey  of  ten 
miles,  and  finally,  the  day  after,  another  thirteen 
miles  to  Oxford.  Bates  accompanied  his  beasts, 
and  when  in  London  dock  the  bull  Duke  of  North- 
umberland became  restive  and  slipped,  lying  across 
the  gangway,  he  quieted  him,  and  he  suffered  no 
injury." 

The  Mark  Lane   Express,    in  an   article  on  the 


changes  in  the  last  sixty  years,  quotes  from  the 
same  journal  and  gives  the  number  of  live  stock  ex- 
hibited at  the  first  Royal  show  as  being  27  Short- 
horns, 24  Herefords,  15  Devons,  and  26  other  cattle, 
while  24  horses  comprised  the  entries  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  contrast  in  numbers  between  the  present  and 
the  past  is  great,  and  is  due  not  alone  to  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  pedigree  cattle  in  the  country, 
but  also  to  the  improved  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion. None  of  us  would  care  nowadays  to  take  the 
trouble  in  getting  our  cattle  to  a  show  as  did  the  late 
Mr.  Bates,  yet  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
pluck  and  perseverance  of  such  old-time  breeders 
taking  such  steps  to  make  their  stock  known  that 
the  Shorthorn  breed  owed  its  rapid  increase  in  favor 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fawkes  of  Otley,  another  old-time  and  suc- 
cessful breeder,  and,  like  Mr.  Bates,  a  bachelor, 
when  asked  by  an  American  admirer  of  his  herd 
whether  he  derived  a  profit  from  it  or  not,  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not  examined  that 
matter,  but  it  made  little  difference,  as  he  bred  for 
the  pleasure  he  derived,  without  regard  to  profit. 
The  American  referred  to  was  Mr.  B.  F.  Vanmeter, 
a  well-known  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  recently  been  giving  us  the  benefit  of  some  of 
his  "personal  recollections  of  the  early  days  of 
Shorthorn  breeding"  in  the  columns  of  the  Breeder's 
Gazette,  and  in  which  he  says,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Fawkes:  "I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
success  of  the  Shorthorn,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire 
blooded  stock  interests  of  England.  There  is  suffi- 
cient interest  taken  for  the  pleasure  alone  by  intelli- 
gent and  practical  men  of  wealth  there  to  carry 
these  different  interests  through  times  of  depression, 
and  they  reap  a  rich  reward  when  prosperity  re- 
turns." 

Would  that  we  had  a  few  such  wealthy  men  in 
California  to  take  a  leading  part  in  breeding  high- 
class  cattle,  and  establishing  a  few  first-class  herds 
from  which  to  disseminate  good  blood  in  the  best 
class  of  animals  for  the  general  improvement  of  our 
live  stock.  Most  of  our  wealthy  men  who  breed  for 
pleasure  have  turned  their  attention  to  breeding 
fine  horses.  Do  they  desire  a  profit  from  it  ?  Prob- 
ably, like  Mr.  Fawkes  with  his  Shorthorns,  they  do 
not  think  about  that ;  yet  it  is  a  point  which  the 
breeders  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  in  this 
country  generally  consider,  and  the  more  they  con- 
sider it  the  more  they  endeavor  to  improve  their 
herds.  Robt.  Ashburner. 

Baden,  Sau  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  August  30,  1897. 


THE  APIARY. 

Moving  Bees  to  Bean  Fields  in  Ventura 
County. 

By  W.  T.  Richardson  of  Fremontville  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Santa  Paula. 

1  have  takeu  the  subject  of  moving  bees  to  the 
Lima  bean  fields  because  many  have  asked  how  we 
prepared  the  bees  for  their  journey  from  the  moun- 
tain apiaries  to  the  bean  fields.  In  preparing  the 
hives  we  use  a  separator,  which  is  a  number  of 
blocks  about  2  inches  in  length  and  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  space  between  the  frames,  all  the  blocks 
being  attached  by  the  upper  ends  to  a  tin  strip  and 
pointed  at  their  lower  ends.  Thus  all  the  blocks  are 
held  in  place  by  the  tic  strip  and  they  keep  the 
frames  from  crushing  against  each  other  in  moving, 
which  would  cause  a  great  loss  of  bees  and  damage 
to  the  brood. 

Screens  Above  and  Below. — Another  important  feat- 
ure is  to  have  a  light  frame,  made  of  about  U-inch 
square  stuff,  the  size  of  the  hive  and  on  this  tack 
wire  netting.  This  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  solid 
cover  in  moving.  Most  of  these  screen  frames  are  so 
constructed  that  there  is  a  space  of  about  1  inch  be- 
tween the  netting  and  the  bees.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  still  more  room  would  be  better,  especially  for 
those  hives  that  are  populous  with  bees.  The  en- 
trance is  closed  up  with  an  entrance-block.  This 
block  is  cut  out  so  that  the  full  size  of  the  opening  is 
exposed.  A  piece  of  wire  cloth  is  tacked  across  the 
block  to  prevent  the  bees  from  getting  out,  yet  al- 
lowing air  to  get  into  the  hive,  thereby  causing  cir- 
culation and  producing  a  current  throughout  the 
hive  and  out  at  the  screen  above.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  bees  have  cool,  fresh  air.  Confining  them 
and  the  moving  makes  them  very  uneasy  and  they 
are  constantly  trying  to  get  out  through  the  screens. 

Moving  at  Night. — The  preparations  for  moving 
can  all  be  made  during  the  day,  except  the  closing 
of  the  entrances,  which  cannot  be  done  until  nearly 
dark,  because  the  bees  are  flying  more  or  less  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  putting  in  of  the  separators 
and  wire  frames  adds  to  their  disturbance,  so  that 
in  some  hives  the  bees  do  not  get  settled  and  all  in- 
side until  nearly  or  quite  dark.  I  prefer  to  move 
bees  at  night.  It  is  always  cooler  for  the  bees,  and 
I  think  that  is  of  great  importance.  I  also  think 
that  the  bees  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  worry  and 
to  make  the  same  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  that  they 
do  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Use  of  Racks. — Some  have  fitted  racks  to  their 
wagons  for  moving  bees.    Mr.  Mendelson  has  the 


best  one  I  have  seen  for  the  purpose.  I  have  not 
made  any  rack,  but  have  used  my  common  ranch 
wagons.  I  bought  what  is  known  as  "bolster 
springs."  The  capacity  of  one  pair  is  three  tons  and 
of  the  other  a  ton  and  a  half.  With  these  springs  a 
load  of  bees  will  ride  about  as  easily  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary four-spring  wagon.  With  two  wagons  and  six 
horses  I  have  had  hauled  120  colonies  to  the  load  for 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  my  apiaries 
on  the  Simi  to  the  bean  fields  near  Hueneme. 

Does  It  Ray  to  Move  ? — My  first  experience  in  mov- 
ing to  the  bean  fields  was  in  1895  and  that  season  I 
moved  about  650  colonies.  I  figured  that  I  was  a 
trifle  ahead  in  making  the  experiment.  The  next 
season,  1896,  was  a  very  poor  season  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  bees  did  not  get  any  honey  there.  T 
moved  300  colonies  to  the  bean  fields.  They  gath- 
ered one  and  a  half  tons  of  honey  and  built  up  so 
that  they  were  in  better  condition  for  work  this 
spring,  so  that  I  considered  that  the  movement  for 
189fi  paid.  The  present  season  has  not  been  favor- 
able for  the  gathering  of  honey  in  the  bean  fields. 
The  early  part  of  the  season  was  cool  and  foggy;  the 
hot  weather  within  the  past  two  weeks  has  damaged 
the  beans  seriously,  so  that  the  late  blossom  is  not 
yielding  much  nectar.  I  cannot  at  present  state 
just  what  the  result  will  be  this  season.  I  have 
about  concluded  that  a  season  when  the  bees  do  well 
in  the  mountains  will  not  justify  moving  to  the  bean 
fields,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  labor 
and  the  risk  (and  there  is  considerable).  With  a 
poor  season  in  the  mountains  when  the  bees  do  not 
build  up  and  have  not  plenty  of  honey  to  ensure 
good  condition  of  bees  in  the  following  spring, 
I  would  advise  moving  bees. 

Effect  mi  the  Beans. — I  have  often  been  asked  if  the 
bees  injure  the  growing  beans.  Mr.  Alvord,  who 
has  given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  says 
that  the  bees  are  a  benefit  to  the  crop.  Mr.  Jacob 
Maulhart  said  to  me  that  he  was  satisfied  that  bis 
crop  was  better  for  having  my  bees  at  his  place  last 
year.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  practical  grower  who 
dissented  from  this  view. 


Bee  Culture  in  California. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  states 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  California  occupies  a 
first  place  in  all  the  world  as  a  beekeeping  State.  In 
most  parts  of  the  world  it  is  considered  that  100  col- 
onies of  bees  are  all  that  can  possibly  be  kept  in  one 
place  at  a  profit.  If  more  are  kept,  the  place  is  said 
to  be  overstocked.  In  California  600  and  even  more 
are  kept  in  one  apiary,  and  yet  an  average  of  honey 
production  is  secured  that  would  be  considered  phe- 
nomenal even  in  small  apiaries  in  the  East  or  other 
sections  of  the  world.  The  past  year  and  two  years 
ago  there  was  secured  in  large  apiaries — apiaries  of 
from  300  to  900  colonies  of  bees — an  average  of  from 
100  to  200  pounds  of  honey  per  colony.  Such  a  yield 
in  the  East  from  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  would  be 
heralded  abroad  as  a  tremendous  success. 

Quality  of  Honey. — The  early  honey  comes  from 
fruit  blooms,  especially  the  orange,  and  from  white 
and  ball  sage.  The  honey  from  these  sources  is  of 
very  superior  quality.  The  honey  from  linden  or 
basswood  East,  or  from  white  clover,  is  no  whit  bet- 
ter than  the  excellent  sage  honey.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  better  honey  than  that  secured  in  our  own 
orchards,  on  our  own  mesas  or  in  our  own  canyons. 
The  buckwheat  honey,  secured  from  wild  buckwheat, 
is  also  of  excellent  flavor,  but  not  so  light  in  color. 
It  is  amber,  and  so  must  go  as  second  grade. 

Why  the  Large  Crop. — I  suppose  the  amount  of  nec- 
tar in  each  blossom  in  the  sage  is  very  great.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  basswood  bloom  East.  But  the 
real  reason  doubtless  rests  with  the  long  bloom  of 
our  bee  plants.  Citrus  trees  are  always  in  tloom. 
The  sages  are  in  bloom  for  months,  while  the  wild 
buckwheat  commences  to  bloom  in  June  or  even  in 
May,  and  is  still  attracting  sweet-loving  insects 
when  the  frosts  come  in  December  and  January. 

The  One  Draioback. — There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  be  considered  to  discount  California  as  a  bee- 
keeping State.  There  are  certain  years  of  drouth 
when  the  rainfall  is  below  12  or  15  inches,  that  the 
plants  do  not  secure  enough  water  to  yield  nectar, 
and  the  beekeeper  gets  no  honey  at  all.  Indeed,  if 
he  were  not  provident  the  year  before,  and  kept  not 
an  extra  supply  of  honey  and  does  not  feed,  his  bees 
will  starve,  as  many  do  in  all  the  years  of  excessive 
drouth,  like  1894  and  1896.  These  years,  however,  in 
the  past,  have  only  occurred  about  once  in  three 
years  on  the  average,  and  so,  even  with  them,  Cali- 
fornia is  away  in  the  lead. 

A  Welcome  Fact. — In  the  East  no  one  can  know 
that  failure  is  to  come  in  the  honey  crop  until  it 
comes.  Thus  all  expense  of  buying  supplies  is  suf- 
fered, and  the  beekeeper  can  arrange  no  other  busi- 
ness in  advance.  In  California  by  early  spring  the 
beekeeper  will  know  whether  the  necessary  rainfall 
is  here,  and  surely  as  to  honey  prospects.  Thus  he 
may  avoid  purchasing  supplies  and  at  the  very  dawn 
of  the  season  will  know  that  the  bee  business  will  not 
require  his  time  and  energies,  and  can  provide  other 
means  to  occupy  his  time  and  gain  a  livelihood. 
Thus,  we  reiterate,  California  is  in  the  very  lead  of 
beekeeping  States.  There  is  no  other  the  world  over 
that  is  comparable  with  it. 
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Telephony  from  a  Layman's 
Standpoint. 

Electrical  engineering,  as  applied  to 
the  innumerable  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  telephone  instruments, 
is  accomplishing  new  triumphs  daily. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  distance 
over  which  telephonic  communication 
can  be  had  exceeds  the  most  vivid  im- 
agination. 

The  mystery  of  it  all  is  a  cause  of 
never-ceasing  wonder.  One  can  arise 
from  the  place  where  he  is  writing  and 
call,  from  his  desk,  a  friend  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  impulse  of  his  voice  goes 
out  through  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  wall, 
speeds  away  over  the  housetops, 
through  the  smoke  and  noise  of  roaring 
shops  and  factories,  out  across  fields, 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  through 
towns  and  villages.  It  passes  through 
forests,  where  birds  are  singing;  it 
passes  the  farmer's  wagon  toiling  along 
the  country  road;  it  goes  past  school- 
houses  where  children  are  droning  over 
their  books.  It  perhaps  encounters  a 
thunder  storm,  but  on  it  goes  through 
every  sort  of  sight  and  scene,  over  the 
roofs  and  through  the  roar  of  cities, 
straight  from  the  vocal  chords  to  the 
tympanum  of  the  receiver  at  the  other 
end,  which  little  bit  of  metal  trans- 
poses the  vibrations  into  articulate 
speech,  and  it  in  turn  tells  to  his  friend 
the  thoughts  that  he  is  uttering.  It 
not  only  does  this,  but  it  does  it  so 
faithfully  that  one  is  able  to  recognize 
the  tones  of  the  other's  voice  and  would 
probably  be  able  to  discover  the  iden- 
tity without  the  necessity  of  announc- 
ing it.  The  performance  of  this  little 
tympanum  in  the  receiver  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  many  curious  things 
about  it.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
in  order  to  produce  articulate  speech 
certain  motions  of  the  mouth,  which 
could  not  be  imitated,  were  necessary, 
but  here  is  a  little  flat  piece  of  metal 
that  actually  talks,  and  talks  plainly, 
too.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords,  modified  by  the  mouth,  teeth, 
tongue  and  lips — for  we  use  them  all  in 
talking — has  set  up  similar  vibrations 
in  the  transmitter;  and  these  vibra- 
tions, unseen  and  unfelt,  have  somehow 
or  other,  by  the  aid  of  electricity, 
traveled  a  great  distance.  Imper- 
ceptible and  weak  as  they  are,  they 
have  in  all  their  long  journey  lost  not 
one  whit  of  their  quality,  tone  or  ac- 
curacy. Every  infinitesimal  inflection 
has  been  retained;  and,  all  in  their 
proper  order,  they  strike  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  receiver  and  the  re- 
ceiver talks. 

It  gets  there.  But  how  ?  Does  it 
drive  straight  through  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  copper  wire  which  stretch  out 
between  the  two  cities,  or  does  it  travel 
on  the  surface  of  the  wire  ?  Ask  the 
telephone  expert  and  he  will  tell  you 
he  does  not  know.  It  is  certain  that 
the  wire  has  something  to  do  with  it  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  But  it 
may  be  done  without  a  wire.  In  an  ex- 
perimental way,  telephone  messages 
have  been  sent  by  the  aid  of  a  ray  of 
light.  It  has  carried  the  vibrations  of 
sound  and  reproduced  them  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  wire  and 
the  electric  current. 

Reflection  on  the  subject  leads  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  really  any  such 
thing  as  distance.  Maybe  one's  friend 
could  hear  ordinary  conversation  at  so 
great  a  distance  without  any  instru- 
ment if  he  had  the  right  kind  of  an  ear. 
It  has  been  recently  demonstrated  that 
telegraphing  can  be  carried  on  through 
long  distances  without  any  wires,  pro- 
vided the  proper  instruments  are  at 
hand  to  catch  the  vibrations  and  make 
them  perceptible  to  the  human  ear.  It 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 
~  We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best, 


has  been  discovered  that  there  are  in- 
visible rays  of  light  which  penetrate 
opaque  substances,  and  that  there  are 
sounds  which  the  human  ear  is  incap- 
able of  apprehending.  All  sound  and 
light  is  caused  by  vibrations,  and  only 
those  within  a  certain  compass  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

If  a  beam  of  light  can  so  arrange  the 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  sound 
that  the  vibrations  that  produce  it  will 
follow  its  direction  and  be  reproduced, 
is  there  any  limit  to  the  range  of 
sound  ?  May  we  not  one  of  these  days 
hear  the  roar  of  the  conflagration  on 
the  sun  ?  May  our  ears  not  catch  the 
sounds  on  Mars  and  on  the  other 
planets  and  stars,  and  may  we  not  con- 
verse with  their  inhabitants,  if  they 
have  any  ?  None  of  these  are  much 
more  wonderful  than  the  performances 
of  the  little  talking  disc  which  repeats 
our  conversation  to  our  friend  so  far 
away. 


A  HOPELESS  CASE. 


Mr.  George  H.  Zimmer  of  Bellepoint  Un- 
able to  Walk— The  Doctors  Have 
Given  Up  His  Case. 

From  Democratic  Herald,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  prominent  or 
better  known  farmer  in  Concord  Township, 
Bellepoint,  Ohio,  than  Mr.  George  H.  Zim- 
mer, and  his  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  how  he  was  cured  of  what  the  doctors 
had  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case  of  kidney 
disease. 

Mr.  Zimmer  says  :  "  I  have  always  been  an 
active,  hard-working  man,  but  as  I  became 
advanced  in  years  I  became  sorely  afflicted 
with  a  chronic  kidney  disease. 

"  I  consulted  various  doctors  and  took  many 
different  kinds  of  medicines,  but  was  not 
benefited.  I  grew  steadily  worse,  and  at 
times  was  unable  to  walk  about  the  house. 
I  went  to  Delaware  one  day,  and  while  at 
Geo.  H.  Carter's  drug  store,  I  told  how 
greatly  I  suffered.  Mr.  Carter  advised  me 
to  try  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  I  did  not  have  much  faith  in 
them,  but  I  was  desperate  and  ready  to  try 
anything  that  promised  relief,  so  I  took  a  box 
of  the  pills  home  with  me  and  began  taking 
them  as  directed. 

"The  effect  was  simply  wonderful.  I  be- 
gan to  feel  like  a  new  man.  I  kept  on  taking 
the  pills  and  my  former  strength  and  vigor 
returned.  In  a  short  time  I  was  a  well  man, 
and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  my  kidneys 
since. 

"I  certainly  owe  my  remarkable  cure  to 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 
They  are  truly  a  great  remedy  and  I  have 
since  recommended  them  to  many  of  my 
friends,  who  have  used  them  with  flattering 
results.  They  are  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
they  are  said  to  cure,  and  I  shall  always 
recommend  them  to  my  suffering  fellow  men 
and  women." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  na- 
ture. Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  di- 
rect by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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SEE  OUR  FENCE  AT  THE  FAIRS. 


Our  exhibit  of  native  wild  animals  will  be 
found  at  nearly  all  State  Fairs  and  will  well 
repay  a  call.  Don't  fail  to  bring  the  children. 
What  they  learn  about  Nature  and  Page 
Fence  will  prove  of  value  in  years  to  come. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.Mich. 


c*  DEWEY  STRONG  8c  CO 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F~. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  < 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  .™  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jS&st 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO RK S. JpaSE 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS.  TEX.  & 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St s.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  conteBt;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing-.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BUXIjS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


WELLING1  ON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Short=Iiorn  Bulls 

FOE  S-AlJGIE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beat  U  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
PUMP-HANDLE. 


If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
fit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 

You 

Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
find  your  windmill 
"no more, "call  and 
see  me.  LOW 
PRICESwill 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
sized  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "Globe" 
and  you  will  se6 
what  I  sell. 


RF    WN  ^ON    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
.  r.  JT1LJU1L  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  100  ft.,  $1.50. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing. Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  Per  square 
of  100  ft.,  S3. 00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating— the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  35e. 

Specify  W.  &  P.     Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI — The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Oocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Reiiort  for  1S96.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  I 

The  %VeeUly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

HSMirhiean  St..  CFIICACfl.  MX. 
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NEVER  BEATEN 

■  in  all  the  many  shows  in 
1  which,  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
the  BOpei  iority  claimsof  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
"Self  regulating,  entirely  auto. 
*  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
|  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QU1NCY,  ILLS 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    4&  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
soray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


One  Day  at  a  Time. 


One  dav  at  a  time !   That's  all  it  can  be ; 

No  faster  than  that  is  the  hardest  fate, 
And  days  have  their  limits,  however,  we 
Begin  them  too  early  and  stretch  them  late. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 

It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  at  a  time  !  Every  heart  that  aches 

Knows  only  too  well  how  long  that  can  seem  ; 
But  it's  never  to-day  which  the  spirit  breaks, 
It's  the  darkened  future,  without  a  gleam. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 

It's  a  wholesome  rhyme 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  dav  at  a  time  !    But  a  single  day, 

Whatever  its  load,  whatever  its  length! 
And  there's  a  bit  of  precious  Scripture  to  say 
That,   according   to  each,  shall    be  our 
strength. 

One  day  at  a  time ! 

It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Telling  the  Bees. 


Out  of  the  house  where  the  slumberer  lay 
Grandfather  came  one  summer  day, 
And  under  the  pleasant  orchard  trees 
He  spake  thus  wise  to  the  murmuring  bees : 

'•The  clover-bloom  that  kissed  her  feet 
And  the  posy-bed  where  she  used  to  play 

Have  honey  store,  but  none  so  sweet 
As  ere  our  little  one  went  away. 
O  bees,  sing  soft,  and,  bees,  sing  low; 
For  she  is  gone  who  loved  you  so." 

A  wonder  fell  on  the  listening  bees 
Under  those  pleasant  orchard  trees, 
And  in  their  toil  that  summer  day 
Ever  their  murmuring  seemed  to  say  : 
"Child,  O  child,  the  grass  is  cool, 
And  the  posies  are  waking  to  hear  the 
song 

Of  the  bird  that  sings  by  the  shaded  pool, 
Waiting  for  one  that  tarrieth  long." 
'Twas  so  they  called  to  the  little  one  then, 
As  if  to  call  her  back  again. 

O  gentle  bees,  I  have  come  to  say 
That  grandfather  fell  asleep  to-day, 
And  we  know  by  the  smile  on  grandfather's 
face 

He  has  found  his  dear  one's  hiding  place. 
So,  bees,  sing  soft,  and,  bees,  sing  low, 
As  over  the  honey  fields  you  sweep- 
To  the  flower  abloom  and  the  trees  aglow. 
Sing  our  grandfather  fast  asleep; 
And  ever  beneath  these  orchard  trees 
Find  cheer  and  shelter,  gentle  bees. 


Jim's  Little  Daughter. 


No,  sir,  I'm  proud  an'  thankful  to  say 
that  although  I've  been  a  signalman 
now  for  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I've  never  yet  had  an  accident  at  my 
box.  I've  come  very  near  it  on  several 
occasions,  as  you  may  guess;  but,  some- 
how, Providence  has  always  seemed  to 
step  in  just  at  the  right  moment  an' 
prevent  it. 

One  case  1  can  call  to  mind  every  bit 
as  plain  now  as  when  it  happened, 
which  is  getting  on  for  fifteen  years 
ago,  neither  no  more  nor  no  less,  but 
that's  no  doubt  because  it  concerned 
my  own  self  more  than  it  did  any  o'  the 
others.  You'd  like  to  hear  the  story  ? 
Well,  sir,  there  isn't  over-much  doin' 
just  now,  an'  as  your  train  isn't  due 
for  a  half  an'  hour  or  so,  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  it. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  hadn't  been 
appointed  signalman  at  the  old  junction 
down  yonder  (jerking  his  thumb  in  a 
direction  over  his  left  shoulder)  more 
than  a  few  months.  It's  been  pulled 
down  now,  an'  a  bigger  box  put  up, 
but  in  those  days  there  was  just  as 
much  work  to  do,  an'  not  so  much  room 
to  do  it  in. 

I  was  on  day  turn  that  week,  an'  as  I 
walked  down  the  line  a  bit  afore  seven 
in  the  mornin',  the  sun  shinin'  brightly, 
an'  the  birds  twitterin'  an'  hoppin' 
about  from  bush  to  bush,  I  couldn't  help 
thinkin'  how  much  nicer  an'  pleasanter 
it  was  than  bein'  on  nights,  wi'  nothin' 
but  the  screech  of  a  locomotive  every 
now  an'  again,  or  maybe  an  occasional 
fog  signal,  to  keep  you  company 
through  the  long,  dark  hours. 

"  Mornin',  Joe,"  said  I,  when  I  got  to 
the  box,  to  my  mate  who'd  been  on 
durin'  the  night.  "  Nice  day,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Aye,  very  nice,"  says  Joe. 

"  Anythin'  special  in  the  night  ?  " 
says  I. 

"  No,  nothin'  much.  Down  Scotch- 
man fifteen  minutes  late   through  a 


block  on  the  line  higher  up,  an'  two 
trucks  o'  cattle  in  the  sidin'  for  the 
pick-up  "—that's  a  good  train  callin'  at 
every  station  if  required,  sir — "  to  take 
forward  this  mornin'.  That's  about  all, 
I  think." 

Well,  Joe  stayed  in  the  box,  talkin' 
an'  gossipin'  to  me  in  a  friendly  sort  o' 
way  for  about  a  half  an  hour,  as  we 
usually  did,  whichever  of  us  happened 
to  be  just  goin'  off  duty,  an'  then  he 
slung  his  bag  over  his  shoulder  an' 
went  off  home  to  get  his  breakfast  an' 
bit  o'  well-earned  rest,  leavin'  me  alone 
for  another  day  in  charge  o'  the  old 
cabin. 

It  was  a  pretty  busy  box,  so  to  speak, 
but  what  bit  there  was  I  generally  em- 
ployed in  polishin'  up  the  big  levers  o' 
steel  an'  brass — it  was  always  Joe's  an' 
my  boast  that  you  couldn't  find  so 
much  as  a  speck  o'  dust  on  any  of  our 
handles — an'  thinkin'  o'  the  wife  and 
child  at  home. 

We'd  been  married  about  six  years, 
had  Jennie  an'  me,  an'  a  happier  couple 
1  don't  think  you'd  have  found  any- 
where. She  was  always  cheerful  an' 
smilin',  an'  as  good  an'  careful  a  man- 
ager as  you  could  set  eyes  on,  an'  al- 
though my  wages  weren't  very  much 
to  talk  about  at  that  time,  she  made 
them  spin  out  an'  do  things  in  a  way 
that  fairly  astonished  me.  The  house 
was  always  comfortable  an'  nice,  an' 
clean  as  continual  dustin'  an'  scrubin' 
could  make  it. 

Very  proud  was  Jennie  when  I  got 
put  on  at  the  junction.  She  said  it 
showed  they  thought  a  good  deal  o'  me; 
an'  right  enough,  it  was  an  important 
post  for  a  young  man,  as  I  was  then, 
who  hadn't  been  signalman  more  than 
a  matter  o'  some  seven  or  eight  years. 
We'd  never  had  but  just  one  child, 
little  Nellie.  She  was  just  five,  an'  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  her,  wi'  her  winsome  ways  and  her 
prattlin'  baby  talk. 

As  for  Jennie  an'  me,  we  just  idolized 
her,  an'  nothin'  less.  Nothin'  was  too 
good  for  her;  an'  when  she  was  dressed 
up  in  her  best  little  frock  on  a  Sunday, 
we  were  that  proud  of  her  we  didn't 
think  there  were  another  girl  like  our 
Nellie  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Many 
a  time  have  I  gone  wi'out  tobacco  for  a 
week  in  order  that  she  might  have  her 
new  pair  o'  slippers  or  new  pinafore  a 
bit  sooner. 

We  used  to  call  her  our  little  bit  o' 
sunshine,  an'  I'm  sure  a  better  name  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find,  for  she 
seemed  to  light  up  the  house,  runnin' 
in  an'  out  in  her  play,  just  like  a  gleam 
o'  sun  does.  Every  mornin'  when  I 
went  off  down  to  the  box,  after  kissing 
them  both,  she'd  stand  at  the  door, 
holdin'  on  to  her  mother's  gown  wi' 
one  little  hand,  wavin'  the  other  in  the 
air,  and  callin'  out  after  me:  "  Doodby, 
dada,  dear,"  till  I  was  out  o'  hearin', 
me  turnin'  round  every  few  yards  an' 
wavin'  my  hand  to  her  in  return. 

Well,  on  this  particular  mornin' 
things  went  on  much  the  same  as  usual, 
an'  I  was  kept  pretty  hard  at  it  till 
about  twelve  o'clock,  pullin'  back  the 
levers  an'  enterin'  up  in  my  book  the 
times  o'  the  trains  as  they  passed. 

After  that  time  I  had  a  bit  o'  slack 
till  the  one  o'clock  down  express  was 
signaled,  an'  then  Nellie  would  bring 
my  dinner  down,  an'  stay  playin'  about 
in  the  box  till  I'd  eaten  it. 

This  was  the  one  little  bit  o'  the  day 
that  I  always  looked  forward  to  wi' 
more  interest  than  any  other,  unless  it 
were  knockin'  off  time,  an'  whenever 
the  weather  was  anythin'  like  fine  I 
was  sure  not  to  be  disappointed. 

At  first  Jennie  was  nervous,  an'  didn't 
like  the  idea  o'  the  child  walking  down 
the  line. 

"  Oh,  Jim,"  she  said,  "  is  it  safe  for 
her  to  go  ?  Thing  what  we  should  do  if 
anythin'  happened  to  our  little  Nellie." 

"Oh,  never  fear,  lass,  she'll  be  all 
right  "  I  answered.  "  Won't  you,  Nel- 
lie ?  "  catchin'  her  up  in  my  arms  an' 
kissin'  her. 

"Yes,  me  all  right,"  lisped  Nellie,  in 
her  pretty  baby  talk,  nodding  her  little 
head  wisely,  an'  makin'  us  both  laugh 
at  her  earnestness. 

After  that  she  came  regularly,  an'  I 
used  to  look  out  for  her  toddlin'  down 
the  footpath  at  the  side  o'  the  line — I'd 
cautioned  her  never  to  go  off  it,  an'  as 


she  was  a  sharp  little  thing,  she  soon 
understood  why — wi'  my  dinner  basket 
hung  over  her  arm,  as  proud  an'  pleased 
as  possible  to  think  that  she  was  t akin' 
her  dad  his  dinner. 

Then,  when  I'd  taken  it  out  o'  the 
basket,  wi'  a  kiss  for  porterage,  she'd 
play  round,  an'  look  wi'  big  wonderin' 
eyes  at  the  great  brass  handles  an,  the 
telegraph  needles,  till  I'd  finished,  when 
she'd  start  back  home  wi'  the  empty 
basket — an  I'd  watch  her  little  figure 
growing  smaller  in  the  distance  wi' 
feelin's  just  as  proud  as  her  own. 

This  had  gone  on  for  some  time  now, 
an'  Jennie  had  quite  forgotten  her  fears. 

The  express  was  late  that  day,  an'  I 
remember  wonderin'  what  could  have 
delayed  it,  as  it  was  usually  signalled 
punctual  to  the  minute.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  got  the  ring  on  the  bell  that  told 
me  it  was  approachin',  an  not  long 
after  I  heard  its  rumblin'  some  two  or 
three  miles  away.  After  I'd  pulled  my 
levers  over,  an'  set  the  signals  off  for  it 
to  run  into  the  station,  I  went  to  the 
side  o'  the  cabin,  an'  looked  out  o'  the 
window. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  atten- 
tion was  a  man  about  100  yards  off, 
runnin'  wi'  all  his  might  toward  me, 
wavin'  his  hands  an'  pointin'  in  a  very 
excited  manner  somewhere. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  thought  I,  but  I 
couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  hisgestic- 
ulatin',  so  I  waitin'  wi'  some  impa- 
tience for  him  to  get  nearer,  an'  then  I 
saw  that  it  was  one  o'  the  platelayers 
belongin'  to  the  gang  that  was  workin' 
nearby. 

"  Switch  the  express  on  to  the  loop, 
Jim,  quick,"  he  gasped.  "The  bridge 
has  fallen  in." 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  positions  o'  things  a  bit. 

My  box  was  a  junction  as  I've  told 
you.  To  the  south  was  the  main  line 
from  London,  which  there  split  in  two, 
one  comin'  through  the  station  here,  an' 
the  other  missin'  it  and  goin'  around  the 
"  loop,"  as  we  call  it.  On  the  station 
line,  about  300  yards  past  the  junction, 
round  a  bit  of  a  curve,  was  a  large 
trestle  bridge  over  the  river.  It  was 
gettin'  considerably  old,  an'  they  had 
been  talkin'  about  renewin'  it  for  some 
time  past,  but  somehow  the  months  had 
drifted  by  an'  no  start  had  been  made 
on  the  work  yet. 

Instantly  I  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  rains  durin'  the  last  week 
or  two  had  been  very  heavy,  an'  the 
river  was  in  consequence  flooded  an' 
runnin'  very  strong,  an'  the  unusual 
weight  an'  rush  'o  water  had  loosened 
the  old  an'  rotten  supports  o'  the  bridge, 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  get  in  such  a  condition,  till  it  had 
seddenly  come  toppling  over  into  the 
seethin'  and  boilin'  flood  below. 

For  a  moment  I  was  staggered  by  the 
suddenness  o'  the  news,  but  then  I 
braced  myself  together,  an'  saw  that 
what  the  navvy  had  shouted  was  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

It  was  impossible  to  pull  the  express 
up.  The  driver  had  seen  the  signals  off, 
an'  knowin'  that  he  was  behind  time, 
was  beltin'  along  as  fast  as  his  engine 
could  go.  It  was  afore  these  days  o' 
trains  fitted  from  end  to  end  wi' contin- 
uous brakes,  that'll  bring  a  train  to  a 
stand  in  fifty  yards,  an'  I  could  see  that 
unless  I  switched  it  on  the  top  loopit'd 
go  dashin'  along  on'  into  the  river  on 
top  o'  the  ill-fated  bridge. 

I  felt  a  kind  o'  dizziness  come  over  me 
as  I  thought  o'  all  them  passengers  a- 
sittin'  in  the  carriages  comfortably 
readin'  or  lookin'  out  at  the  green  an' 
yellow  fields  as  they  passed,  bein'  sent 
wit'out  a  word  o'  warnin'  to  destruction, 
an'  sprang  across  to  pull  the  levers  back. 
As  I  did  so  I  thought  o'  little  Nellie  a- 
comin'  down  the  loop  wi'  my  dinner, 
an'  how  surprised  she'd  be  to  see  the 
great  express  rushin'  toward  her,  an' 
involuntary  I  cast  a  glance  out  o'  the 
window  in  the  direction  I  knew  she'd 
be  comin'. 

Aye,  there  was  the  little  figure  I  loved 
so  well,  sure  enough;  but  what  was 
that  that  made  my  heart  grow  suddenly 
cold  wi'in  me,  an'  sent  the  blood  surgin' 
up  to  my  temples  till  my  brain  felt  on 
fire  ?  Passin'  my  hand  across  my  eyes, 
I  looked  again — surely  I  must  be  mis- 
taken I 

No.    It  was  no  delusion — there  was 


my  little  girl  walkin'  in  the  4-foot — 
a  thing  she'd  never  done  before  to  my 
knowledge — right  in  the  track  o'  the 
advancin'  express.  She  had  got  the 
basket  in  one  hand,  an'  was  holdin'  her 
little  hat  up  in  the  air  wi'  the  other,  an' 
1  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the  laugh  o' 
childish  glee  on  her  face  as  she  watched 
the  bright  ribbon  flutterin'  in  the  breeze. 

"  Nellie,  Nellie,"  I  shouted  desper- 
ately, but  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 

A  sickenin'  forebodin'  o'  ill  came  over 
me,  an'  I  stood  wi'  my  hand  on  the 
lever  irresolute. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you,  sir,  what  a  lot 
o'  things  can  pass  through  your  brain 
in  the  space  o'  half  a  minute  ?  It  struck 
me  for  the  first  time  then;  a  whole 
series  o'  thoughts  seemed  to  flood  over 
me  in  that  terrible  few  seconds. 

If  I  pulled  the  lever  back,  it  meant 
almost  certain  death  to  Nellie — chubby, 
rosy-cheeked  little  Nellie,  the  darlin'  o' 
her  mother's  heart;  the  little,  winsome 
child  I'd  played  wi'  on  my  knee  ever 
since  she  was  a  baby;  an'  if  I  didn't,  it 
meant  equally  certain  destruction  to  the 
express,  wi'  its  heavy  freight  o'  human 
bein's,  which  was  by  this  time  not  more 
than  a  couple  o'  hundred  yards  away. 

That  terrible  struggle  between  love 
and  duty  which  took  place  all  inside  o' 
half  a  minute  will  never  be  wiped  off 
my  memory. 

"Switch  her  over,  you  fool !  "  yelled 
the  plate  layer,  who  had  not  got  up 
close  to  the  box;  but  then  he,  too, 
caught  sight  o'  Nellie,  an'  was  silent, 
for  perhaps  he,  too,  had  got  a  little  girl 
at  home. 

His  shout  did  not  rouse  me,  however, 
for  wicked  thoughts  filled  my  brain. 
Who  could  say  wi'  any  certainty  what 
was  the  reasion  ifl  didn't  turn  the 
course  of  the  train  ?  Most  likely  it 
would  be  supposed  that  the  shock  had 
dazed  me,  an' rendered  me  incapable  o' 
actin'  promptly,  as  had  been  the  case 
wi'  so  many  men  afore  me.  Why 
shouldn't  I  let  the  express  go  on  an' 
save  Nellie  ? 

Thank  God,  though,  the  horrible 
tempation  wasn't  for  long  !  I  was  one, 
but  what  was  I  compared  with  all  the 
vast  host  o'  wives  an'  daughters,  an' 
husbands  an'  fathers,  that  would  be 
thrown  into  sorrow  an'  mournin'  if  any 
accident  happened  to  that  train  ?  I 
should  be  branded  ever  after  with  the 
curse  o'  murder,  an'  worse  than  murder. 

No.  I  would  do  my  duty  at  all  haz- 
ards, an'  the  big  drops  o'  sweat  dropped 
from  my  forehead  as  I  thought  o'  the 
sin  I'd  been  very  near  committin'. 

"Nellie,  Nellie  !  "  I  shouted  through 
the  window,  as  loud  as  my  parched 
throat,  would  let  me,  "  lie  down,  lie 
down,"  and  I  pointed  between  the  rails; 
then  wi'  one  brief  prayer  that  came 
right  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
flung  the  handle  back  only  just  in  time. 

I  heard  the  points  come  over,  the 
engine  almost  strike  them  as  they  did 
so,  but  just  swervin'  in  time  to  get  on 
the  loop — an'  then  I  knew  no  more,  for 
my  senses  were  mercifully  taken  away, 
an'  I  fell  to  the  floor  o'  the  cabin  in  a 
dead  swoon. 

When  I  came  to  again,  I  was  lyin'  in 
my  own  room  at  home,  wi'  Jennie  bend- 
in'  over  me  an'  passin'  her  hand  over 
my  hot  brow. 

"Nellie,"  I  murmured,  shudderin'ly, 
expectin'  to  be  greeted  wi'  a  burst  o' 
sobs. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  Jennie 
went  away,  an'  in  a  few  seconds,  durin' 
which  I  lay  in  a  kind  o'  sleepy  wonder, 
not  havin'  quite  recovered  from  my 
swoon,  returned,  leadin'  by  the  hand 
our  little  girl — unharmed. 

After  I  had  caught  her  up  in  my  arms 
an'  kissed  her  passionately  again  and 
again,  they  told  me  how,  on  hearin'  my 
shout,  she  had  obediently  lain  down, 
and  how  the  big  express,  by  some 
merciful  dispensation  o'  Providence,  had 
passed  clean  over  her  wi'out  harming 
her  so  much  as  a  scratch.  That's  about 
all,  sir,  an'  here's  your  train  a-bein' 
signalled.  The  passengers,  when  they 
got  to  know  about  it,  collected  a  sum  of 
money  for  me,  an'  called  me  a  hero,  but 
none  o'  them  ever  dreamed  of  that 
terrible  temptation. 


Light  from  the  sun  reaches  us  in 
eight  minutes,  and  is  150  times  greater 
than  the  calcium  light. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


If  thou  art  a  master,  be  sometimes 
blind;  if  a  servant,  sometimes  deaf. — 
Fuller. 

Speak  but  little  and  well  if  you  would 
be  esteemed  as  a  man  of  merit. — 
French. 

Evil  is  often  merely  force  out  of  place 
or  misdirected. — Trinities  and  Sancti- 
ties. 

Every  one  knows  for  what  his  excellence 
Will  serve  ;  but  no  one  ever  will  consider 
For  what  his  worst  defect  might  serve. 

— Robert  Browning. 

He  that  lends  an  easy  and  credulous 
ear  to  calumny  is  either  a  man  of  very 
ill  morals  or  has  no  more  sense  and 
understanding  than  a  child. —  Me- 
nander. 

There  are  three  crowns — the  crown 
of  the  law,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  crown  of  royalty;  but  the 
crown  of  a  good  name  is  superior  to 
them  all.— Talmud  Tr.  Aboth. 

Remorse  of  conscience  is  like  an  old 
wound — a  man  is  in  no  condition  to 
fight  under  such  circumstances.  The 
pain  abates  his  vigor  and  takes  up  too 
much  of  his  attention. — Jeremy  Collier. 

Everything  the  individual  sees  with- 
out him  corresponds  to  his  states  of 
mind;  and  everything  is  in  turn  intel- 
ligible to  him  as  his  onward  thinking 
leads  him  into  the  truth  to  which  that 
fact  or  series  belongs. — Emerson. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open, 
we  should  see  but  little  difference  be- 
tween that  of  the  wise  man  and  that  of 
the  fool.  There  are  infinite  reveries 
and  numberless  extravagances  pass 
through  both. — Addisou. 

The  purest  lives  I  have  known  have 
not  been  those  carefully  screened  from 
the  world,  but  which,  coming  up  in  it, 
have  kept  themselves  unspotted.  The 
sweetest  and  truest  have  grown  and 
ripened  under  conditions,  you  would 
say,  most  hostile,  but  which  have  been 
wrought  into  the  means  of  a  grandly 
elevated  faith  and  life. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

Woman  brings  us  into  the  world, 
woman  is  our  first  teacher,  woman 
makes  the  world  what  it  is,  from  cent- 
ury to  century.  We  can  no  more  es- 
cape from  woman,  and  yet  continue  to 
live  our  lives  as  they  should  be  lived, 
than  we  can  hide  ourselves  from  na- 
ture. We  are  in  her  care  or  in  her 
power  more  than  half  our  years,  and 
often  during  all,  from  first  to  last. 
We  are  born  of  her,  we  grow  of  her,  as 
truly  as  trees  and  flowers  come  of  the 
mother  earth,  and  draw  their  life  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 
The  man  who  denies  his  mother  is  a 
bad  man,  and  the  man  who  has  not 
loved  woman  is  a  man  in  darkness. — 
"  A  Rose  of  Yesterday,"  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Curious  Facts. 


The  mountain  region  of  Thibet  is  one 
of  the  few  places  on  the  earth  where 
polyandry  still  prevails.  A  wife  is  re- 
garded ate  property,  and  is  so  expensive 
that  only  a  wealthy  man  can  have  one 
all  his  own.  Ordinarily,  a  woman  be- 
comes the  wife  of  several  husbands. 

In  India  there  are  100,000  boys  and 
627,000  girls  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
who  are  legally  married,  while  8600 
boys  and  24,000  girls  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  four  are  under  mar- 
riage bonds  as  arranged  by  their 
parents. 

The  empress  dowager  of  China  sent 
to  Queen  Victoria  as  a  jubilee  gift  a 
picture  painted  by  her  own  hand  on  a 
roll  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad.  It 
consists  of  an  expanse  of  rocks  and 
trees,  with  storks  wearing  red  crests — 
the  emblem  of  longevity. 

The  fruit-eating  bats  do  not  live  on 
insects,  nor  attack  animals  and  suck 
blood,  as  do  the  vampires.  The  vam- 
pire is  a  small  bat,  with  exceedingly 
sharp  front  teeth,  making  a  slit  in  the 
sleeper's  leg  and  sucking  the  blood. 
They  are  seldom  dangerous  to  human 
beings,  but  are  to  cattle. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  remain- 
ing public  lands  in  any  of  the  States  of 
New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 


Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  or  Texas.  There  are 
25,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in  Ohio, 
37,000,000  in  Florida,  32,000,000  in  Ala- 
bama, 28,000,000  in  Louisiana,  36,- 
000,000  in  Michigan  and  34,000,000  in 
Wisconsin.  The  other  public  lands  are 
in  the  Western  States  and  the  Terri- 
tories. 


Popular  Science. 

If  all  the  coal  fields  on  the  earth  were 
burning  at  once  in  a  vast  fire  the  heat 
emitted  could  not  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  sun  for  even  a  second  of  time. 

A  man  weighing  200  pounds  would 
weigh  nearly  three  tons  on  the  sun, 
and  his  own  weight  would  probably 
flatten  and  kill  him,  the  force  of  gravity 
being  twenty-eight  times  greater  at 
the  sun's  surface  than  on  the  earth. 

That  insects  have  an  acute  sense  of 
taste  is  assumed  from  the  way  in  which 
they  pick  out  the  sort  of  food  they 
want  to  eat.  Sir  John  Lubbock  made 
many  experiments,  from  which  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  ants  have  an 
excellent  sense  of  smell.  The  same  au- 
thority states  that  insects  are  able  to 
hear  sounds  which  are  entirely  beyond 
our  range  of  perception. 

The  biggest  brain  in  existence  is  that 
of  the  elephant,  though  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal.  But  the 
matter  of  proportion  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  absolute  importance  as  an  index 
of  mentality.  There  is  a  little  South 
American  monkey,  which,  though  not 
particularly  intelligent,  has  a  brain 
bigger  than  a  man's  relatively  to  size. 

There  are  110  mountains  in  Colorado 
whose  peaks  are  over  12,000  feet  above 
the  ocean  level.  Forty  of  these  are 
higher  than  14,000  feet,  and  more  than 
half  of  that  number  are  so  remote  and 
rugged  that  no  one  has  dared  to  at- 
tempt to  climb  them.  Some  of  them 
are  masses  with  snow,  others  have 
glaciers  over  their  approaches,  and 
others  are  merely  masses  of  jagged 
rocks. 

The  needle  of  a  compass  does  not 
point  directly  to  the  north.  In  the  first 
place,  the  north  magnetic  pole  does 
not  coincide  with  the  north  pole,  and 
then  east  or  west  of  a  zigzag  line  which 
moves  east  and  west  the  needle  of  a 
compass  points  east  or  west  of  the 
north  magnetic  pole.  A  ship's  com- 
passes have  to  be  corrected  and  the 
variation  determined  once  or  twice  a 
year,  at  all  events. 

Within  a  few  years  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  sun  spots  are 
really  depressions  or  holes  in  the  sun's 
surface,  as  they  have  generally  been 
considered  to  be  by  astronomers.  Prof. 
Ricco  of  Catania  concludes,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  series  of  observations, 
not  only  that  the  spots  are  cavities  in 
the  sun,  but  that  their  depths  can  be 
approximately  measured.  He  states 
that  the  average  depth  of  twenty-three 
sun  spots  measured  by  him  was  about 
640  miles. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Baked  potatoes  are  more  nutritious 
than  those  prepared  in  any  other  way. 

Rain  water  is  the  best  and  purest 
water  for  bathing  delicate  complexions. 

A  surgeon  who  is  a  specialist  in  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  says  more  ear  troubles 
are  brought  about  by  dust  in  the  ear 
than  by  any  other  cause. 

It  is  well  to  soak  underflannels  that 
have  become  hard  from  much  perspir- 
ation in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and 
water  for  half  an  hour  before  washing 
them  in  the  regular  manner. 

A  soft  cloth  wet  with  milk  and 
rubbed  over  boots  and  shoes  three  or 
four  times  a  month  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  leather  and  help  to 
keep  it  soft,  and  thus  make  it  last 
longer. 

A  wash  that  will  remove  the  oily  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  consists  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  benzoin  added  to 
fifteen  teaspoonfuls  of  soft  water,  shak- 
ing thoroughly.  Put  this  on  the  face 
with  a  small  sponge  or  bit  of  old  linen 


rag,  and  let  it  dry  on.  It  leaves  a 
dainty  fragrance  much  resembling  mig- 
nonette or  heliotrope. 

When  making  a  corned-beef  hash 
moisten  it  with  a  little  beef  stock,  if 
you  have  it,  in  place  of  water.  A  pinch 
of  sugar  added  with  the  salt  and  pep- 
per helps  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 

When  a  woolen  skirt  has  been  wrin- 
kled in  packing,  or  any  other  way,  it 
can  be  made  smooth  by  hanging  it  out 
of  doors  in  the  dampness  on  a  day  when 
there  is  not  too  much  moisture  in  the 
air. 

Speaking  of  cleaning  straw  hats,  the 
tan  of  a  season's  wear  will  vanish  be- 
fore a  stiff  old  toothbrush  dipped  in 
lemon  juice  and  flower  of  sulphur.  The 
whole  must  be  thoroughly  gone  over, 
and  the  result  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

When  one  is  hurried  in  mailing  a  let- 
ter and  the  only  available  postage 
stamp  is  found  to  be  without  sufficient 
glue,  moisten  the  stamp,  rub  it  on 
the  gummed  flap  of  an  envelope  and 
quickly  press  it  in  place  upon  the 
letter. 

To  remove  paint  from  window  glass, 
take  some  strong  vinegar  and  heat  it 
very  hot.  Wet  a  cloth  in  the  hot  liquid 
and  wash  the  glass  with  it  and  the 
paint  will  come  off  quite  readily.  A 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  also 
remove  dry  paint. 

The  white  of  a  raw  egg  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  pastes,  and  is  better 
than  any  prepared  mucilage  or  paste 
one  can  buy.  Papers  intended  to  be 
put  over  tumblers  of  jelly  and  jam  will 
hold  very  securely  and  be  air  tight  if 
dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg. 

In  making  meringues  for  a  pie,  never 
use  less  than  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Take  one  tablespoonful  of  pulverized 
sugar  to  one  egg.  Allow  the  pie  to 
cool,  then  spread  the  meringue,  which 
has  been  beaten  as  light  as  possible, 
over  it.  Be  careful  to  spread  the 
meringue  over  the  crust.  Place  in  a 
cool  oven  until  a  delicate  fawn  color. 

Eggs  poached  in  milk  afford  a  pleas- 
ant variety  to  the  invalid's  menu,  and 
the  dish  is  more  nourishing  than  when 
the  egg  is  poached  in  water.  The  milk 
should  come  to  the  scalding  point,  when 
the  egg  is  dropped  in  and  cooked,  as  if 
in  water.  Pour  a  little  of  the  hot  milk 
over  the  toast  to  soften  it  before  the 
egg  is  slipped  on. 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  clear,  other- 
wise the  eyes  will  be  strained  and  in- 
jured. A  famous  optician  says  glasses 
and  spectacles  should  be  placed  in  a 
wash  bowl  and  soaked  in  warm  water. 
Then  they  should  he  washed  with  soap, 
and  rubbed  with  a  soft  nail  brush. 
Polish  them  with  tooth  powder,  and 
give  them  a  final  rub  with  tissue  pa- 
per. A  few  drops  of  ammonia  may  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  glasses 
are  soaked. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Creamed  Hashed  Potatoes. — These 
potatoes  are  seldom  seen  well  served, 
but  are  delicious  if  directions  are  fol- 
lowed. Cut  three  cold  boiled  potatoes 
into  slices  and  then  cut  them  into  tiny 
squares.  Do  not  chop  them.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  half  teaspoonful  salt  and  dash  of 
pepper.  Cook  a  minute  until  a  nice 
brown. 

Ice  Cream. — Scald  one  pint  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler;  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  flour  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk 
and  cook  for  twenty  minutes;  beat  to- 
gether three  eggs  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  stir  in  a  little  of  the  cooked 
milk  and  add  to  the  contents  of  the 
double  boiler.  When  the  custard  is 
just  thick  enough  to  coat  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  strain  and  set  away;  when  cold, 
add  one  pint  of  cream  and  freeze. 

Frdit  Tapioca.— Stew  any  kind  of 
fruit  till  it  is  a  nice  marmalade,  flavor- 
ing it  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and 
grated  rind.  When  cooked,  place  it  in 
a  deep  dish  and  pour  over  it  some  tap- 
ioca boiled  in  milk  till  smooth,  creamy 
and  just  fit  to  pour;  then  place  the 
dish  in  the  oven  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  clotted 
or  whipped  cream,  or  the  white  of  one 
or  two  eggs  whisked  into  a  stiff  froth 
with  powdered  sugar  and  a  flavoring  of 
vanilla. 

Twin  Biscuit. — Two  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  milk.  Sift  together  the 
flour,  salt  and  baking  powder,  rub  the 
butter  well  through  and  then  add  the 
milk  all  at  once.  Mix  with  a  knife  to  a 
dough,  then  cut  through  several  times 
until  smooth  and  glossy.  This  takes 
the  place  of  kneading.  Turn  it  out  on 
a  well- floured  board;  roll  back  and 
forth  a  moment  to  cover  it  with  flour, 
then  gently  roll  out  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  place  in  a 
baking  pan  far  enough  not  to  touch  in 
baking,  touch  lightly  with  melted 
butter  and  bake  about  twelve  minutes. 

Apple  Pie. — Take  six  to  nine  green- 
ings, according  to  size.  Wash  them 
well  before  using.  Pare,  quarter  and 
core  them;  cut  each  quarter  into 
lengthwise  slices  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  lay  them  in  an 
earthen  dish  until  the  pastry  is  pre- 
pared. When  the  under  crust  is 
ready,  place  the  slices  carefully  around 
the  edge  of  the  bottom  and  then  cover 
the  bottom  with  one  layer  of  slices 
placed  closely  together.  Be  careful 
not  to  puncture  the  crust  with  the 
corners  of  the  slices.  Over  this  layer 
of  slices  put  a  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar,  then  lay  the  remainder  of  the 
slices  over  the  sugar.  Sprinkle  two 
dashes  of  salt  over  the  apples,  and  then 
grate  over  them  about  one-fourth  of 
the  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  and  your  pie 
is  ready  for  the  upper  crust. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 


Both  men  and  women  are  apt  to  feel  a  little 
blue,  when  the  gray  hairs  begin  to  show.  It's 
a  very  natural  feeling.  In  the  normal  condition 
of  things  gray  hairs  belong  to  advanced  age. 
They  have  no  business  whitening  the  head  of 
man  or  woman,  who  has  not  begun  to  go 
down  the  slope  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hair  turns  gray  regardless  of  age,  or  of 
life's  seasons  ;  sometimes  it  is  whitened  by 
sickness,  but  more  often  from  lack  of  care. 
When  the  hair  fades  or  turns  gray  there's  no 
need  to  resort  to  hair  dyes.  The  normal  color 
of  the  hair  is  restored  and  retained  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

Ayer's  Cureb'-ok,  "a  story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured." 
ioo  pages,  free.   J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


giving  a  jacket  effect,  and  the  back  is 
like  the  front.  The  long,  close  sleeves 
are  of  the  all-over  embroidery  with 
puffs  of  the  lawn  at  the  top.  The  col- 
lar is  of  the  embroidery  and  the  waist 
is  finished  with  a  white  ribbon  belt. 
This  model  will  be  found  equally  desir- 


A  SMART  OUTING  COSTUME. 
1158.— Fayette  Blazer. 
Sizes  for  31,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Dark  blue  or  black  serge  is  the  favor- 
ite material  for  all  kinds  of  outing  cos- 
tumes. The  one  illustrated  is  of  dark 
blue  serge,  lined  throughout  with 
changeable  taffeta  silk  and  trimmed 
with  mohair  braid.  The  blazer  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  seams  and  flares  easily 
in  the  skirt ;  the  center  seam  of  the 
skirt  being  open  and  lapped,  and  the 
side  forms  having  side-plaits.  The 
seams  of  the  side  forms  are  covered 
with  braid,  which  is  twisted  at  the  top 
and  the  waist  line  in  trefoils.  The  col- 
lar is  faced  with  dark  blue  velvet  and 
tiny  gilt  buttons  ornament  the  fronts 
of  the  revers.  The  blouse  front,  which 
is  a  separate  pattern,  is  of  light  blue 
India  silk  with  a  dark  blue  figure,  and 
the  buttons  on  the  front  match  those 
on  the  revers. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1147— Kirkland  Skirt. 

Sizes  Medium  and  Large. 

A  graceful  and  popular  design,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  front  gore  and  six  other 
gored  breadths,  and  measuring  about 
four  yards  at  the  foot.  Silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton  fabrics  may  be  selected  for 
this  model,  and  it  may  be  trimmed  in 
any  preferred  way.  The  popular  fancy 
is  to  trim  the  seams.  The  favorite  fin- 
ish is  a  facing  of  haircloth  or  crinoline 
and  a  velvetine  binding. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

A  SIMPLE  FROCK. 
1066  Miriam  Frock. 

Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 

Pale  blue  lawn  combined  with  all- 
over  embroidery  are  the  materials  used 
for  this  pretty  frock.  The  skirt  is  cut 
with  a  circle  front  and  two  gored 
breadths  and  finished  with  a  facing  or 
deep  hem.  The  full  waist  has  a  fitted 
lining  and  fastens  in  the  back.  The  em- 
broidery yoke  surrounds  the  armhole, 


able  for  all  kinds  of  woolen  fabrics,  and 
is  an  excellent  design  for  remodeling 
old  garments,  as  it  admits  of  effective 
combinations. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  toque  of  vivid  green  straw  is  orna- 
mented with  bows  composed  of  butter- 
colored  straw  and  a  bunch  of  white 
roses. 

One  of  violet  straw  is  trimmed  with 
a  wreath  of  violets  and  a  chou  of  cream 
lace.  Shirred  black  lace  and  tulle  hats 
are  among  the  latest  importations, 
entire  hats  are  made  of  black  and  white 
lace  an  inch  wide. 

Round-cornered  cull's  are  bound  to 
be  fashionable. 

The  new  collars  will,  be  very  heavy. 
The  cravat  will  be  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
tie  or  an  inch  and  five-eights  four-in- 
hand.  This  is  a  very  narrow  four-in- 
hand,  and  will  therefore  reveal  a  great 
deal  of  the  shirt.  The  flowing  end 
cravats  known  as  De  Joinvilles  and 
Imperials,  will,  if  used  at  all,  have  to 
be  tied  lightly,  with  the  aprons  drawn 
straight  down  the  bosom. 

Silk  and  chiffon  blouses  are  much 
worn  this  season. 

Lace  aprons  are  to  be  revived. 

Narrow  velvet  ribbon  is  used  on 
everything.  An  imported  cape  of  old 
rose  silk  has  rows  of  black  velvet  rib- 
bon running  down  it  at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch.  Around  the  shoulders 
the  silk  is  plaited  in  so  thickly  that  at 
the  neck  nothing  is  visible  except  the 
ribbon. 

Millinery  grows  more  eccentric  and 
more  heavily  trimmed  as  the  season 
advances.  Hats  made  entirely  of  chiffon 
in  soft,  ruche-like  effects  are  to  be  had 
in  all  colors.    There  is  a  wide,  coarse 
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straw  which  comes  in  all  colors  that  is 
much  in  vogue.  It  is  bent  into  all  sorts 
of  curious  twists  and  plaits  and  trimmed 
in  the  most  marvellous  manner.  _._) 

Ribbon  of  graduated  widths  put  on 
straight  around  the  skirt  is  a  fashion- 
able trimming,  while  very  narrow  rib- 
bon is  applied  in  intricate  patterns. 

Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  used  with 
all  sorts  of  waists,  the  turn-over  effects 
having  first  choice. 

A  picturesque  costume  worn  by  a 
picturesque  young  girl  is  a  black  India 
silk  with  a  large  picture  hat  of  dark 
green  velvet  with  black  plumes.  The 
skirt  of  the  pretty  little  frock  is  made 
in  sunburst  plaits,  the  waist  is  plaited 
to  match,  with  a  plain,  straight,  high 
collar  of  black,  the  puff  sleeves  reach 
nearly  to  the  elbow,  where  they  are 
met  by  black  undressed  kid  gloves.  The 
only  touch  of  color  in  the  whole  cos- 
tume is  a  tiny  gold  chain,  which  passes 
around  the  neck  outside  the  collar,  and 
a  red  rose  tucked  into  the  belt.  The 
wearer  is  a  pronounced  blonde,  with 
fluffy  hair,  which  fails  in  a  mass  around 
her  face  and  down  over  her  shoulders. 

To  cleanse  a  white  lace  veil,  dip  it  up 
and  down  in  lukewarm  water  to  which 
a  little  ammonia  has  been  added.  Then 
rinse  in  clear  tepid  water  and  spread  it 
upon  a  mirror  or  window  pane.  Pa- 
tience and  care  must  be  exercised  if 
the  edges  are  scalloped,  so  that  each 
point  will  keep  its  original  form.  The 
best  method  is  to  hold  the  scalloped 
edge  of  the  veil  in  the  hands  during  the 
washing;  then  the  scallops  will  not  get 
so  badly  out  of  shape. 

Thin,  gauzy  gowns  of  black  are  being 
much  trimmed  with  ruches  and  folds  of 
soft  white  velvet,  covered  or  partially 
covered  with  the  black  material. 

A  fine  black  silk  grenadine,  brocaded 
with  flowers,  was  seen  recently  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  double  frill  of  white  velvet 
down  the  left  side  of  the  full  gathered 
bodice.  Frills  of  the  velvet  finished  the 
neck  and  wrists. 

Tiny  little  shirred  puffs,  known  as 
bouillones,  are  a  marked  feature  of 
Parisian  costumes.  The  puff  is  made  of 
tulle,  gauze  or  mousseline  de  soie,  and 
is  not  an  inch  wide  when  finished.  Four 
or  five  rows  of  these  are  used  to  trim 
thin  yokes  and  sleeves. 

Mull  and  white  organdie  ties,  ribbon 
width,  passed  round  the  throat,  with 
hemstitched  or  lace-trimmed  ends  tied 
in  front  in  a  bow,  are  the  freshest  and 
smartest  finish  for  the  neck  of  forenoon 
lawns  or  dimities. 

Great  bows  of  white  mull  at  the 
throat  and  scarf-like  sashes  of  crepy 
fabrics  about  the  waist  are  effective 
looking. 

Lace  is  one  of  the  daintiest  aud  most 
popular  trimmings  for  gowns,  jackets, 
wraps,  bodices  and  underwear.  One  of 
the  latest  ways  of  arranging  the  lace 
is  to  tie  it  loosely  and  gracefully  in  true 
lover's  knots  and  place  the  bows  at  dif- 
ferent vantage  points  of  the  costume. 

Real  Valenciennes  and  Mechlin  laces 
are  the  preference  of  tasteful  women 
who  follow  the  present  craze  for  lace 
wearing.  Black  horsehair  lace  with  jet 
embroidery  is  a  fashionable  trimming 
for  hats  and  toques. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macljeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


Special! 


Ladies'  ISIai-k  *   /  K 
Figured      1.0  J 
Alpaca  Skirts 

ALL  SIZES. 
This  skirt  sells  regu- 
larly in  the  city  for  12.50  and  in  the   country  for 
$3.  Order  soon.  They  won't  last  long. 

HOME    SU  PPL.  Y  CO., 

13  Front  Street,    -    -    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

By  a  thorough,  competent  orchardist  and  gener 
farmer.     Highest  references  or  cash  security 
Able  to  do  all  the  mechanical  work  on  ranch  or 
residence.   Address  INDUSTRY,  this  office. 

Orchard  to  Rent, 

'  petent  man,  on  his 
own  terms.   About  50  acres.   Living  stream. 

Address  O.  SMITH,  this  office. 


iHOC  _ 
3EPAIRUIG  OUThT  i 


PRICE,  82.50  PRICE,  81. SO 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  and  18  Drumm  St. 


San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  Rood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  uiul  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  In 
every  detail,  aB  Is  attested  by  the  lti.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.    Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chloiinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 

USeSe,f IS 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  Mid  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
DS  WHAT  TOO  REQUIRE. 


LOOMIS 


NYMAN,  OHIO. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Pi  les,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «"  NO  PAV  UNTIL 
IT t:kd.-»«  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


%  Steel  Wheels 


Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUV  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  0L0  WACOM 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Anj  aire 
wh'pel.  anv  width  tire.  Catal.  mm. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Monarch  li  rubber  and  Stnmp  PnUer. 
HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

kTRADE  MARKS 


'PATENTS' 


a?<?EN("' 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS!*. 


FUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Oalt.Cal. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

Blake,    JY\  off  Itt    <&  Tova/n«, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  MCFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Wire  Fencing;.— Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


September  11,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  September  8,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sept.  May. 

Wednesday  $  89*8®  93V4      $  91   @  94?* 

Thursday   96&@   95  96?8®  94% 

Friday   95V4®   93?*  95   ffl  93* 

Saturday   94%®   94«  94/,®  M% 

Monday  ®    —  — @  — 

Tuesday   95%®  96M         945S®  96M 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Sep/.  Dec. 

Tuesday  7s  514d      7s  4Y,<X 

Wednesday  7s.^s5  Is 

Thursday..  7slOV,d      7s  8fcd 

Friday  7s  9%&      7s  7  d 

Saturday  7s  9  d      7s  7  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  Mai/. 

Wednesday  $1  54   (SI  58>8      $1  53^(3)1  57% 

Thursday   1  61«@1  58%        1  61%@1  S»H 

Friday    1  59J£01  56'„        1  57>/2@l  55% 

Saturday   1  57%@1  5&H        1  58'/8®l  5»H 

Monday   @   •„  ®    ••  ■  ■ 

Tuesday   1  61    (SI  62?*        1  60   @1  62 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  continues  strong,  and 
at  date  of  going  to  press— Tuesday  afternoon 
—(being  a  day  earlier  than  usual  on  account 
of  Thursday  being  a  legal  holiday)  quotable 
values  are  fully  $1  per  ton  higher  than  at  date 
of  last  review.  Latest  advices  from  Europe 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  crops  are  proving 
much  poorer,  with  further  damaging  weather, 
than  prophesied  in  the  gloomy  accounts  of  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Altogether,  the  outlook  is 
bright  for  the  American  farmer. 

That  there  has  been  an  active  movement 
lately  in  wheat  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
receipts  and  shipments  of  the  past  month. 
Stocks  at  this  port,  including  Port  Costa  and 
Stockton,  increased  during  August  60,000 
tons.  Exports  for  the  month  footed  up  35,000 
tons.  Allowing  the  moderate  figure  of  20,000 
tons  for  the  amount  consumed  locally  and  in 
the  export  flour  trade,  there  is  a  total  move- 
ment shown  from  interior  points  of  115,000 
tons.  Take  barley  in  connection,  and  there 
is  an  addition  of  fully  85,000  tons,  divided  as 
follows:  Increase  of  stocks,  30,000  tons;  ex- 
ports, 40,000  tons;  local  consumption,  15,000 
tons.  This  gives  a  total  of  200,000  tons  of 
grain,  wheat  and  barley  only  considered,  and 
saying  nothing  of  the  other  cereals,  moved 
from  points  of  production  to  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  during  month  of  August.  The  above 
aggregate  is  the  equivalent  of  over  13,000  car- 
loads, and  would  require  an  average  of  about 
430  cars  daily.  Some  of  this  grain  arrived 
coastwise  by  sailing  craft,  but  by  far  the 
larger  portion  was  received  from  inland 
points.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  ships  here 
and  on  the  way,  and  not  likely  to  be  any  note- 
worthy shortage  at  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son. The  ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for 
wheat  loading  represent  a  carrying  capacity 
of  120,000  tons.  The  ships  here  and  disen- 
gaged are  good  for  100,000  tons  more.  The 
vessels  headed  this  way  and  due  inside  of 
four  months  can  carry  300,000  tons.  This 
shows  tonnage  in  sight  for  520,000  tons. 
There  have  been  already  forwarded  outward 
this  season  from  this  port  130,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  barley,  giving  a  total  of  650,000 
tons,  counting  exports  of  grain  already  made 
and  the  carrying  capacity  of  ships  now  here 
and  on  the  way.  This  will  leave  probably  not 
over  150,000  tons,  certainly  not  over  200,000 
tons,  of  grain  to  be  provided  with  ocean  ton- 
nage from  the  much  larger  number  of  ships 
the  above  represents  which  are  bound  to  be 
added  to  the  supply  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Not  only  is  there  a  foreign  market 
assured  for  the  entire  surplus,  but  there  vv ill 
be  no  lack  of  ships  to  carry  the  grain  forward. 

California  Milling  $1  62!4@1  67i4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  57J4@1  60 

Oregon  Valley   1  57!4@1  60 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  57y,@l  65 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  50  @1  57* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.56%@1.62%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.55%@1.62. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  tl.61@1.62%  ; 
May,  1898,  at  $1.60@1.62. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1801-98. 
3s  5d(8)8s  6d 
26K@27* 
$1.57tf@1.62!4 
The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
August  1st  and  September  1st: 

Tons —                        August  1st.  Sept.  1st. 

Wheat                              63,462  *122,866 

Barley                                38,702  t67,276 

Oats                                     1,113  926 

Corn                                      426  581 


1896-97. 

Llv.  quotations  5s  6d@5s  7d 

Freight  rates   26M@28%s 

Local  market  


*  Including  62,551  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  57,536 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  38,502  tons  at  Port  Costa,  19,038  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  increase  of  59,403  tons  for  month  of 
August.  A  year  ago  there  were  93,486  tons  wheat 
in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Fully  as  firm  prices  as  last  quoted  are  pre- 
vailing in  the  flour  market.  While  no  very 
radical  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  not  probable  that  consumers  will 
be  able  to  purchase  for  some  months  to  come 
at  materially  lower  figures  than  are  now  cur- 
rent. The  export  trade  has  been  lately  quite 
brisk.  The  last  steamer  bound  for  China 
carried  19,400  barrels,  which  is  about  50  per 
cent  above  the  average  shipment  to  the 
Orient. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75®4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00@5  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  25@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Barley. 

The  market  for  choice  to  select  of  either 
Brewing  or  Feed  descriptions  has  not  inclined 
to  any  marked  degree  in  buyers'  favor  since 
last  review.  Business  on  export  account  was 
quiet  as  compared  with  greater  part  of  pre- 
ceding month,  but  this  is  not  surprising  nor 
need  it  cause  any  anxiety  among  holders,  as 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  shipments 
to  long  continue  of  the  same  liberal  propor- 
tions as  during  the  past  five  or  six  weeks. 
Supplies  would  not  admit  of  it.  Offerings 
lately  have  been  largely  low-grade  barley- 
dark,  foul  or  otherwise  faulty— and  this  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  decreased  move- 
ment. Buyers  in  search  of  bright  and  heavy 
barley  fail  to  find  the  market  particularly  in 
their  favor.  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1  feed 
barley,  future  deliveries,  kept  close  to  the 
range  of  preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95   @1  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90   ®  92(4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  0254@1  12H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45   @1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  91%f§)95c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Tuesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in  barley. 
Oats. 

There  has  been  more  activity  in  this  cereal 
and  better  average  prices  have  been  realized 
than  at  any  previous  week  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  especially  encouraging,  coming  at  this 
early  date  in  the  season,  and  shows  very  con- 
clusively that  retailers  and  large  consumers 
are  lightly  stocked.  Arrivals  for  the  season 
to  date  are  only  about  200  tons  in  excess  of 
those  for  corresponding  period  last  season. 
The  outward  movement  is  slightly  ahead  of 
that  for  1S96  at  corresponding  date. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  35 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  02Vi@l  12V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07^@1  20 

Milling  1  20   ®1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   <SU  50 

Black  Russian  1  05   @1  20 

Red  1  05   @1  20 

Corn. 

The  home  product  continues  in  limited  sup- 
ply, with  the  market  in  the  main  firm,  Large 
Yellow  and  White  being  held  at  practically 
the  same  figures.  Choice  Large  Yellow  is  in 
much  lighter  stock,  however,  than  choice 
Large  White.  Small  Yellow  is  too  scarce  to 
be  quotable.  In  a  retail  way  it  has  lately 
commanded  |il.40(S!l.50.  To  find  wholesale 
custom  probably  not  over  $1.20  could  be  real- 
ized. The  latter  would  not  be  bad  as  an  all- 
the-year-round  figure.  Profitable  prices  for 
the  producer  are  likely  to  be  realized  through- 
out the  season.  Eastern  markets  have  been 
advancing,  and  in  consequence  prices  for  the 
imported  article  have  been  on  the  up  grade. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Small  Yellow   —   ®  — 

Eastern  Yellow   1  07)4@l  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f.  fl>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Not  much  offering,  and  market  for  desirable 
qualities  is  firm  at  current  values,  with  a 
very  fair  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @1  12H 

Buckwheat. 
This  is  invariably  a  quiet  period  in  the 
buckwheat  trade.  In  about  thirty  or  sixty 
days  some  positive  inquiry  will  be  apt  to  de- 
velop. There  is  little  offering  just  now,  and 
values  are  consequently  not  well  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  ®1  35 

Beans. 

The  general  tendency  of  values  for  all  vari- 
eties of  beans  has  been  in  favor  of  sellers  dur- 
ing the  week  under  review.  Few  pronounced 
changes  have  been  established  in  quotable 
rates,  but  there  is  a  decidedly  firm  tone.  A 
rather  light  crop  and  a  good  shipping  trade 
combine  to  put  the  market  in  better  shape 
for  the  producer  than  it  has  been  for  several 
seasons.  Two  ships  clearing  for  London  this 
week  took  an  aggregate  of  18,293  centals  of 
beans,  being  about  20,000  sacks.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  above  quantity  was  Limas. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  movement  Eastward 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


by  rail  during  the  past  few  months  from  inte- 
rior points. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  40   @1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®1  50 

Lady  Washington   1  35   @1  45 

Butter,  small   1  30  @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  ®  — 

Pinks   1  40   @1  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50   @2  75 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  ®  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  15   ®2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  25  ®1  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   ®2  25 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  recent  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  bean 
market  in  that  center,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-1  b  bushel : 

Conditions  affecting  the  market  for  white  beans 
have  not  changed  materially  during  the  week. 
Exporters  bought  a  good  many  Marrow  toward 
the  close  of  last  week  and  they  have  been  busy 
shipping  these;  new  purchases  have  been  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  and  with  quiet  business 
on  home  account  the  price  of  choice  quality  has 
held  steady  at  $1.45.  Medium  in  very  light  supply 
but  demand  has  been  correspondingly  light. 
Moderate  trading  in  choice  State  Pea  in  bbls  at 
$1.20,  and  feeling  steady;  several  sales  of  nice 
Michigan  stock  in  bags  at  $1.15.  Exporters  have 
shown  larger  interest  in  Red  Kidney,  and  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  holdings  has  given  the 
position  increased  strength;  early  sales  were 
mainly  at  $2,  but  subsequent  business  was  at  $2.05, 
and  there  is  now  a  disposition  to  ask  more  for 
the  best  lots.  Shippers  have  paid  $1.45  for 
White  Kidney  and  there  is  a  firm  holding  of  the 
remaining  lots.  Not  much  doin?  in  Yellow  Eye 
at  present;  holders  generally  ask  $1.25.  Stronger 
advices  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  caused  an  ad- 
vance here  in  Lima:  recent  sales  were  mainly  at 
$1.45,  but  more  is  now  asked.  Lady  Washington 
very  firm  at  $1.15<fll.20.  Green  peas  have  not  had 
large  sales,  but  the  moderate  quantity  of  stock 
offering  has  encouraged  quite  a  firm  holding, 
particularly  of  Scotch. 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  until  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  will 
there  be  any  business  of  consequence  to  re- 
cord in  this  line.  Desirable  qualities  are  ex- 
pected to  sell  to  good  advantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  @1  65 

Niles  Peas  :   1  25  @  — 

Hops. 

Free  arrivals  are  looked  for  at  an  early  day. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  in  this 
State,  as  also  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  has 
been  contracted  for  at  prices  ranging  from  9@ 
13c,  owing  to  date  of  contract,  locality  and 
reputation  of  the  yard.  Some  recent  con- 
tracts for  prime  quality  hops  have  been  made 
at  11c.  This  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
50,000  bales  for  California,  and  150,000  bales 
for  the  entire  coast. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  ®12S4 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined,  under  late  date,  by  a  New  York 
authority : 

There  is  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  new  crop;  indeed  it  is  increasing  if 
possible  as  the  time  for  picking  approaches.  As 
usual  the  advices  from  all  sections  are  conflicting, 
but  we  have  endeavored  to  cull  out  tho  most  re- 
liable information  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  In 
this  State  there  is  eviden '  ly  no  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  yards.  Some  of  the  Humphrey's 
Seedlings  are  being  picked,  and  a  few  sales  are  re- 
ported at  9@H>c. :  some  contracts  have  also  been 
made  at  10c.  for  both  the  Seedlings  and  late  hops, 
but  growers  seem  disposed  to  hold  for  ll@12c,  at 
least  until  after  picking.  As  a  rule  the  samples 
shown  thus  far  are  light  in  condition  but  reports 
indicate  better  stock  hereafter.  The  crop  is  nearly 
't  wo  weeks  late,  and  there  will  not  be  much  pick 
ing  until  week  after  next  if  growers  allow  the  hops 
to  remain  on  the  vines  until  they  are  fully  ripe.  The 
crop  in  California  is  coming  down  some  what  lighter 
than  was  expected  and  estimates  have  run  down  to 
40,000  to  45,000  bales.  Quality  believed  to  be 
good.  Washington  is  expected  to  yield  20,000  to 
25,000  bales  Most  of  the  reports  from  Oregon  say 
that,  the  crop  is  in  bad  shape,  and  previous  esti- 
mates are  beiog  materially  reduced,  while  it  is 
asserted  positively  that  not  over  one  half  of  the 
hops  will  be  choice,  the  balance  being  poor  to 
good.  English  and  Germm  mail  advices  report 
the  prospects  brighter;  lowest  estimate  of  Eng- 
land's crop  are  400,000  cwt.,  and  Germany  may  be 
only  20  to  25  per  cent  short  of  last  year.  These 
reports  have  not  influenced  the  market  here  one 
way  or  the  other.  Business  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  but  holders  who  have  desirable  stock 
take  rather  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook  and  are 
asking  steady  prices. 

Wool. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  article,  and 
market  is  strong  at  the  quotations.  Spring 
wools  are  nearly  all  out  of  first  hands.  Be- 
yond some  Oregons  and  Nevadas,  which  have 
been  mostly  held  above  quotations,  there  are 
few  wools  now  offering  in  this  center.  Fall 
wools  thus  far  received  have  been  mainly 
heavy  and  defective  Southern,  which  have 
gone  to  scourers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  free 
Falls  will  meet  with  brisk  inquiry  at  good 
prices. 

FALL. 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6V4®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8S4 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Market  for  hay  has  been  without  special 
change  as  to  quotable  rates,  but  has  not  been 
very  firm.  Most  buyers  were  fairly  stocked 
through  previous  purchases,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  operate  heavily  at  full  current 
rates.  That  the  market  will  long  continue 
quiet  and  lacking  in  firmness  is  not  probable. 
Not  only  is  the  present  crop  lighter  than  the 
last  one,  but  there  has  been  a  very  brisk  ex- 
port demand  this  summer.  Over  17,000  bales 
have  gone  outward  by  sea  since  the  season 
opened,  being  nearly  three  times  the  quantity 
for  same  period  in  1896.  In  addition,  a  large 
amount  of  hay  has  this  year  been  shipped  to 
Oregon. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat    9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   8  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  *  bale   35®  50 

MlUstnfTs. 

Supplies  of  the  various  kinds  quoted  here- 


with were  of  fair  proportions,  but  asking 
prices  were  tolerably  firm,  in  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  the  raw  product. 

Bran,  ^  ton  14  50®  15  50 

Middlings  18  50@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornrueal  25  00@25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00@27  00 

Seeds. 

A  stiff  market  is  noted  for  all  kinds  of  Mus- 
tard Seed,  with  improved  inquiry.  Purchases 
of  Yellow  in  Santa  Barbara  county  are  re- 
ported at  $2.65,  the  equivalent  of  $2. 85  here. 
For  Cultivated  Brown  3c  per  lb  continues  the 
quotable  extreme,  although  a  choice  lot  might 
command  a  moderate  advance  on  this  figure. 
Flaxseed  is  in  light  stock  and  market  is  un- 
favorable to  buyers. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  90@2  10 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2(4 

Rape  2!4®3 

Hemp  3^@3V4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6V4@— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Little  now  doing  in  Grain  Bags  and  not 
much  business  looked  for  until  the  winter 
months,  when  contracting  for  next  season 
will  begin.  Wool  Sacks  are  meeting  with 
fair  inquiry  and  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Purchases  are  on  account  of  fall  clip. 
Fruit  Sacks  and  Bean  Bags  are  offering  at 
unchanged  figures. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5^®— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ffl — 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   iYt®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton     5H<2>  6M 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
Hide  market  is  strong  for  Dry  Flint  stock, 
and  higher  for  Wet  Salted.  The  Dry  Hides 
are  being  shipped  to  Eastern  points*  Pelts 
are  in  very  fair  request,  and  are  bringing 
steady  figures.  Tallow  is  being  favored  with 
custom  about  as  fast  as  received. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — @  914     —  @  %y, 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  — @  9       —   @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  — @  8H     —  @  IV, 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.—®  8!4  —  @  714 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.— @  Wt     —   ffi  tVi 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  8Y,     —   @  7yt 

Wet  Salted  Veal  — @  9       —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  -  @  9!4     —  @9 

Dry  Hides  14@15        II  @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— @14       —  @ll 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @i  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @in 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   2H@  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2V4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect. .. :  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  

Honey. 

Seldom  are  there  larger  shipments  outward 
of  this  article  than  have  been  made  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  British  ship  Rajore,  sailing 
for  London,  took  1026  cases.  The  British  ship 
Howth,  for  same  destination,  carried  400  cases. 
At  this  rate  not  many  weeks  would  be  re- 
quired to  clean  up  stocks  of  extracted. 
Shippers  name  3%c  for  Amber  and  4c  for 
Water  White.  On  local  account  better  prices 
are  realized.  Comb  honey  is  moving  slowly, 
but  as  soon  as  we  have  some  cool  weather 
there  will  be  more  inquiry. 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   7  @9 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4   @  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H@  3J£ 

Dark  Tule   29i@— 

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  increase  in  the  spot  supply. 
While  the  shipping  demand  is  good,  buyers 
do  not  name  any  higher  values  than  last 
quoted.  Stiffer  figures  will  probably  rule 
later  in  the  season  on  local  account. 

Fair  to  choioe,  ft  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  good  request,  with  the  best 
qualities  commanding  higher  prices.  Mutton 
sold  promptly,  market  being  firm  at  figures 
quoted.  Hogs,  large  and  medium  size,  were 
in  fairly  active  demand  and  brought,  as  a 
rule,  full  current  figures.  Following  are 
rates  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  @  6W 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4H®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5!4(3)6c;  wethers   6   @  6H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%®  4 

Hogs,  small   3i£@— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4(4®  4% 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   7  A8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   7   @  7% 

Poultry. 

The  market  was  largely  stocked  with  poor 
poultry,  growers  rushing  the  same  to  sale, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  chicken  feed  at  present.  Large 
and  fat  fowls  were  in  too  light  receipt  to  be 
quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Such  were  salable 
at  an  advance  on  quotations,  and  were  more 
readily  placed  at  the  higher  figures  than  were 
small  and  lean  fowls  at  lowest  rates  below 
named. 

Turkeys,  young,  full  grown,  per  lb   14®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb   13®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 
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Hens,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50«4  DO 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50<"a4  to 

Fryers.........   3  00(6  3  i> 

Broilers,  large  2  50@2  78 

Broilers,  small  1  SOfoS 

Ducks,  young.  *  doz  2  50<n  4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  750)3  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  0o@l  2ft 

Goslings,  y  pair  1  25<ai  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  CKXai  25 

Batter. 

Market  for  fresh  butter  is  firm  and  higher, 
owing  to  greatly  reduced  supplies.  The  re- 
cent comparatively  low  figures  for  fresh 
caused  a  fairly  active  demand  and  enabled 
holders  to  effect  a  clean-up  of  previous  accumu- 
lations. Now  that  values  have  again  hard- 
ened, considerable  trade  will  be  turned  back 
to  packed  butter,  but  probably  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  allow  fresh  to  accumulate  to  any 
serious  degree.  Market  for  packed  butter 
continues  firm,  with  no  evidences  of  excessive 
supplies. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  21  fa- 
Creamery  firsts   21  (522 

Creamery  seconds  20  @2l 

Dairy  select   20  (S22 

Dairy  seconds  16  &  18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store  18  @w 

Creamery  in  tubs  19  @20 

Pickled  roll  18  <®19 

Dairy  in  tubs  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal..  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12V4&15 

Cheese. 

Choice  new  is  in  light  stock  and  is  selling 
at  a  little  higher  range  of  values  than  lately 
current.  Fancy  qualities  are  going  in  a  small 
way  at  an  advance  on  quotations.  Stocks  of 
old  cheese  are  not  of  large  volume,  and  while 
prices  for  the  same  are  somewhat  firmer  than 
lately  quoted,  the  improvement  is  not  so 
marked  as  on  best  qualities  of  new. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8  @9 

California,  good  to  choice   7^ca  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7tf 

California  Cheddar   94(3  10 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   8  @  9bi 

Eggs. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  were  in  light  receipt, 
especially  uniformly  large  and  white.  Such 
stock  brought  improved  figures,  and  was 
sought  after  at  an  advance.  If  eggs  required 
candling  they  could  not  be  depended  on  to 
bring  much  better  prices  than  had  been  rul- 
ing. Where  buyers  were  content  to  take 
other  than  most  select' fresh,  they  ran  mostly 
on  Eastern  and  local  cold  storage  eggs,  these 
kinds  being  in  liberal  supply  and  obtainable 
at  comparatively  easy  figures. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 25  (8— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  19  @23 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

California,  common  to  fair  store  13  <6>U 

Oregon,  prime  16  @17 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  <@>19 

Duck  eggs  18  @17 

Vegetables. 
Onions  have  continued  in  good  request  on 
export  account,  enabling  sellers  to  unload  to 
very  good  advantage.  Tomatoes  sold  at  a 
wider  range  than  last  quoted,  some  of  superior 
quality  commanding  an  advance.  Corn  was 
plentiful,  but  largely  of  rather  ordinary  qual- 
ity. The  tendency  on  choice  was  to  improved 
prices.  Most  other  vegetables  now  in  season 
were  in  ample  stock  for  all  current  require- 
ments. 

Beans,  String,  »B)   M®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  B)   2@  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  13  fb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50® 

Corn  Green,     sack   50®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  »  crate   1  00®  I  50 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   15®  30 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  V  lb   IX®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   25®  40 

Onions,  Red,  $  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  05(5)  1  15 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ^  lb   2®  2(4 

Peas,  Green,  V  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  box   40®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ~&  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  f,  100  lbs   — <8>  — 

Pickles,  No.  2,  $  100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  H  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,     large  box   25®  35 

Tomatoes,     small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  Tf*  large  box   30<5>  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  large  box   30®  60 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  were  lighter  in  the  aggregate  than 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding,  and  better 
average  figures  were  realized,  although  the 
quotable  range  of  values  was  not  materially 
disturbed.  Desirable  qualities  bid  fair  to 
command  good  prices  throughout  the  season. 
Market  for  Sweet  potatoes  ruled  fairly 
steady,  with  demand  at  the  figures  ruling 
about  equal  to  the  supply. 

Early  Rose,  River,  1»  cental   40®  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  85 

Burbanks,  River   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweet,  »  cental   75@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  fresh  fruits  to  the  East  con- 
tinue on  a  large  scale,  but  are  not  as  heavy  as 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  For  the  week 
ended  September  5th,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  California  Fruit  Growers',  and 
Shippers'  Association,  '344  carloads  were  for- 
warded, against  239  carloads  for  correspond- 
ing week  in  1896.  A  year  ago  shipments  of 
fresh  fruit  were  on  the  increase,  while  now 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  good  prices  rul- 
ing in  the  home  market  has  doubtless  consid- 
erable to  do  with  the  decrease  in  shipments 
to  Eastern  points.  Pears  are  the  principal 
variety  going  forward,  190  cars  out  of  the  244 
above  noted  being  of  this  fruit  and  mainly 
Bartletts.  Grapes  were  second  on  the  list, 
61  cars  going  forward  in  the  six  days  named, 
being  just  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  Chicago 
received  86  and  New  York  :$7  cars  out  of  the 
244,  these  two  cities  absorbing  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  total  quantity  forwarded,  i 
Total  number  of  cars  shipped  in  August  was 
1590,  and  for  the  season  up  to  August  31,  3656  [ 
cars.  For  1896  the  figures  were  1157  cars  for  i 
August  and  2602  cars  for  season  up  to 
August  31.  ! 

In  the  local  market  there  has  been,  with  I 
few  exceptions,  a  better  tone,  and  better 
values  were  in  the  main  realized  than  pre- 
viously experienced  this  season.  There  has 
been  an  active  demand  for  fruits  in  bulk,  de- 
sirable for  canning,  and  such  commanded  in 
most  instances  stiff  prices. 

Apples  —Stocks  showed  decrease  and  market 
was  firmer,  with  a  very  fair  demand  for 
choice  table  fruit,  ripe,  of  tine  flavor  and  free 
from  moths  or  worms.  Such  will  doubtless 
sell  well  throughout  the  season. 

Peaches  — Receipts  continued  light  and 
prices  were  further  advanced,  especially  for 
choice  Cling  in  bulk.  Canners  bid  $45  per 
ton  for  select  Orange  Cling.  Prime  Free- 
stone peaches  brought  ISO  per  ton. 

Pears— Bartletts  of  choice  to  select  quality 
were  readily  placed  at  better  prices  than  be- 
fore current  this  season.  Offerings  without 
serious  defect  were  salable  in  bulk  up  to  130 
per  ton.  Only  light  receipts  are  anticipated 
from  this  time  forward. 

Plums— The  display  of  this  fruit  was  not 
extensive,  and  it  was  the  exception  where 
supplies  were  large  enough  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale trading.  Sales  were  mostly  to  retailers, 
the  fruit  going  in  free  boxes  and  bringing 
tolerably  good  prices.  Prunes  were  hardly 
offered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  quot- 
ing, and  the  demand  for  them  was  not  very 
brisk. 

Grapes— Table  varieties  were  in  fairly  lib- 
eral supply.    Such  as  were  choice  in  every 
way  and  were  well  packed  sold  close  to  the 
prices  of  preceding  week.    Where  the  quality 
was  lacking  or  the  packing  not  first-class,  the 
I  fruit  had  to  go  at  rather  low  figures.  The 
I  buyers  who  are  the  least  particular  about 
prices  are  the  most  exacting  as  to  quality. 
Wine  grapes  have  begun  to  arrive,  and  for 
I  choice  there  is  a  good  demand.    For  good  Zin- 
fandel  $25  per  ton  was  bid. 

Figs  of  second  crop  were  offering,  but  were 
not  in  very  great  favor  with  consumers. 
Watermelons  continued  to  bring  good  prices, 
under  limited  offerings.  Cantaloupes  and 
Nutmeg  Melons  were  in  ample  supply  to  give 
consumers  all  they  desired,  and  very  reason- 
able prices  ruled. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f  box   25®  40 


Apples.  Red  Astrachan  50-lb  box   — ®  — 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ¥  50-lb  box   40®  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — @  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  ft  box 

Crabapples,  ¥  box   20® 

Quinces,  fi  box     35® 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box 


50® 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   35® 

torn 

fit  1(3 


Figs,  White,  2-layer  box 
Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  ft  crate 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  t»  box   axgi 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ^  crate   30® 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   SB® 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   70® 

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,  ft  Ion  25  00®  — 

Peaches,  wrapped,  W  box   50®  75 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  V  box   35®  60 

Peaches,  clingstone,  »  ton  35  00(5  45  (10 

Peaches,  freestone,  fl  ton  25  00@30  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  *  box   50®  75 

i  Pears,  Common,  #  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  <fl  ton  25  00(3  30  00 

<  Plums,  large,  TP  crate   30(5)  50 

I  Prunes,  *  box   35®  50 

I  Blackberries,  f,  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Currants,  ¥  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  H  lb   5®  7 

Gooseberries,  common,  V  tt>    — ®  — 

|  Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,       . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  ¥  fb   — @  — 

.  Raspberries,  *  cnest   8  00(5,10  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ^  100   .10  00®17  50 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Nutmegs.  <p  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 

Considering  the  market  as  a  whole  for 
cured  or  evaporated  fruits,  strength  is  as 
fully  pronounced  as  at  any  previous  time  the 
current  season.  As  most  of  the  product  of 
1897,  not  already  packed,  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery in  the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  remark- 


1'eHt'hes  still  in  good  demand;  write  us  for  prices.  Dried  Apples,  fancy.  In  50- It. 
boxes,  also  wanted.  Apricots  moving  on"  well;  your  snmples  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Moore's  Hest  Itakingr  I'ouder  Madt*  of  pure  pTOSm  tartar  and  soda: 
we  guarantee  it  satisfactory  and  equal  to  any  baktne  powder  on  the  market;  1-Tt* 
cans,  each.  40c.  Co— op.  Synip— Try  a  sample  can  of  this  choice  breakfast  Syrup;  to 
Introduce  we  sell  It  per  can,  55c:  5-gal,  kegB.  #1.75.  ToImikkh"  Maple  Syrup— The 
finest  Maple  Syrup  In  the  market;  this  week  only,  per  gallon  can.  Bl.OO.  Coffee— A 
special  lot  of  whole  roast  Coffee;  guaranteed  straight  whole  Coffee;  no  imitation: 
this  week  only,  per  lb,  10c. 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dried 
Fruits. 


able  that  values  are  being  so  well  maintained. 
Should  there  be  undue  selling  pressure,  there 
may  be  a  little  temporary  weakness  devel- 
oped, but  some  of  the  best  posted  in  the  trade 
are  confident  that  higher  prices  than  have 
yet  been  realized  will  be  current  later  on,  es- 
pecially for  choice  stock,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  clean-up  within  the  season  of  all  on  hand. 

Apricots— While  most  dealers  report  the 
market  quiet  offerings  are  by  no  means  neg- 
lected. Choice  to  select,  both  Royals  and 
Moorparks,  are  held  firmer  than  previously 
quoted.  With  the  advent  of  cool  weather, 
considerable  activity  is  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced in  the  demand  for  this  fruit. 

Apples— There  is  some  business  doing  in 
evaporated  in  boxes  and  sun-dried  in  sacks, 
the  former  receiving  the  most  attention.  Quo- 
ta ions  are  given  below  and  remain  as  last 
noted. 

Peaches— Market  is  not  so  active  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  but  former  prices  re- 
main in  force  and  there  is  no  break  antici- 
pated. Most  Eastern  dealers  have  moderate 
stocks  which  they  secured  under  contracts 
early  in  the  season  at  rather  low  figures.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  question  of  only  a  short 
time  when  their  stocks  will  need  replenish- 
ing. 

Prunes— Are  meeting  with  abundant  in- 
quiry and  would  be  favored  with  brisk  cus- 
tom if  holders  were  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions. Where  transfers  are  effected  sellers 
make  the  terms.  Market  is  strong,  quotations 
remaining  as  revised  in  last  issue. 

Pears— Bartletts  halved  and  of  fancy  qual- 
ity are  in  good  request,  such  being  quotable 
up  to  8%c,  but  other  and  more  common 
grades  are  not  especially  sought  after  at 
present. 

Varieties  below  quoted  and  not  above 
enumerated  are  without  change  either  in  the 
tone  of  the  market  or  in  values  ourrent. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   5Vi®  6^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6V4@  7 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7H®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   5  ®  5H 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  5K 

Nectarines,  Red   5  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  Q%®  1 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   T6® 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   —  ® — 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7%®  8<£ 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5  ®  6 

Plums,  pitted   4^ffl  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   f>\®— 

50— 60's   *\®— 

60— 70's   *H&— 

70— 80  s   3\®— 

80— 90's   3J<@— 

90— 100's   8*®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3Kc  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  In  boxes,  ^c  higher  for  25-lb  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3K®  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  ami  Northern        3ii(m  3% 

Prunes,  Sliver   6  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4V4®  5 

Apples,  sliced   3  @— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   2K®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  5 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
situation  in  New  York  is  among  recent  mail 
receipts  from  the  East: 

Increasing  firmness  has  been  shown  on  nearly 
all  grades  of  evaporated  apples,  but  only  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  stock  has  been  moved  this  week. 
The  consumptive  demand  is  always  light  at  this 
season  of  year,  and  the  purchases  by  dealers  have 
been  mainly  of  a  speculative  character,  the  im- 
pression being  quite  general  that  fine  old  stock 
will  draw  nearer  to  the  rates  asked  for  early  ship- 
ments of  new.  Exporters  make  some  inquiries, 
which  give  added  strength  to  the  position.  Round 
lots  ot  prime  fruit  have  sold  at  6c.  and  it  is  now 
easier  to  sell  than  to  buy  at  that,  while  choice  is 
firm  at  6Mc  Fancy  apples  are  relatively  scarce 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  holders  to  name  less  than 
7c,;  bids  of  fi\c  have  been  refused  for  special 
lots.  Lower  grades  are  slow.  Further  lots  of 
new  southern  evaporated  have  arrived,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior  and  buyers  are  not  much  in- 
terested in  them.  Samples  of  Kansas  fruit  are 
here  but  they  are  not  attractive.  Sales  of  several 
carloads  of  prime  State,  October  and  Novemqer 
delivery,  have  been  made  this  week  at  7c.  It  is 
very  probable  that  all  the  grades  of  evaporated 

I  will  be  lower  than  last  year,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  fruit  as  tine  as  possible.  Sun- 
dried  apples  nearly  out  of  stock.    A  few  lots  of 

I  new  southern  begin  to  arrive  but  they  are  not 
much  wanted.   Old  chops  and  cores  and  skins 

!  about  gone.    Recent  sales  of  prime  new  chops  for 

|  tor  future  delivery  at  2%c,  but  exporters  do  not 
seem  Inclined  to  operate  at  all  freely  at  that  Not 
much  interest  in  raspberries,  and  prime  evapo- 
rated can  be  bought  at  lli^c.  Blackberries  dull. 
Huckleberries  have  had  a  few  sales  at  7c.  Cherries 
held  a  shade  firmer,  but  without  much  business. 
Apricots  move  out  fairly  and  prices  are  sus- 
tained; a  few  Moorparks  are  here  but  no  values 
established  as  yet.  Prunes  in  light  stock  and  firm. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1897,  per  lb. . . .  6%®  8 
Peaches,  California,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb. .  —@— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   — @— 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.     4®  7tf 

Raisins. 

There  is  active  inquiry  for  new  crop,  Sep- 
tember and  October  deliveries,  with  market 
decidedly  against  buyers.  In  keeping  with 
the  advanced  views  of  packers  and  growers, 
quotations  are  marked  up  to  $1.20  per  box  for 
London  layers;  loose  Muscatel  and  Seedless 
are  advanced  in  quotable  rates  V4c  per  pound, 
and  Sultanas  lc,  bringing  the  latter  up  to 
5ytc.  Sultanas  are  scarce  and  are  being 
eagerly  sought  after.  Quotations  are  based 
on  current  asking  rates  for  Fresno  raisins,  f.  o. 
b.  Some  purchases  of  the  packs  in  other  dis- 
tricts are  being  made  at  slightly  lower  fig- 
ures. The  initial  shipment  of  the  season  is 
expected  to  be  made  from  Fresno  in  a  few 
days. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 


Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   1  20®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  lb  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4V4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2  crown  3S4® 

Sultanas  .<,.«  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
A  few  Oranges  of  last  crop,  Yalencia  vari- 
ety, are  offering  at  $2.00(«53.50  per  box,  as  to 
condition.  Lemons  have  been  selling  fairly 
well,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  Limes.  Demand  for  Lemons  was 
mainly  for  choice  and  well  sweated.  Limes 
arriving  per  last  Mexican  steamer  were 
mostly  in  bad  order. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  75®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  50®  «  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  firm  at  quotations  for  de- 
liveries of  new-crop,  with  active  demand,  and 
some  growers  refusing  to  sell  at  quotations. 
Market  for  new-crop  Walnuts  has  been 
tending  in  favor  of  sellers.  Paper-shell  are 
reported  having  been  contracted  at  9c,  and 
soft-shell  at  7l/,c. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8K®  9vi 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   :<-,■•<  6tt 

California  Almonds,  standard   iV%®  5 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2J4@  3 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell   4  ®— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  109.099 

Wheat,  ctls  400,870 

Barley,  ctls  239,102 

Oats,  ctls   15.001 

Corn,  ctls    11,295 

Rye,  ctls   1.330 

Beans,  sks   8.534 

Potatoes,  sks   21,310 

Onions,  sks   2,853 

Hay,  tons   4,322 

Wool,  bales   2,531 

Hops,  bales   102 


Sine? 

Same  Time 

July  J,  '91. 

Last  Year. 

1.013,553 

1,282.632 

1.770,248 

1,877,464 

1,608,958 

1.513,053 

82.061 

78.956 

54,696 

33,104 

8,300 

7,943 

96.868 

50,185 

215,0115 

191,128 

31,090 

31.922 

38,830 

39.42fc 

17.430 

9,637 

472 

534 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks  100,844 

Wheat,  ctls  155.716 

Barley,  ctls   272,443 

Oats,  ctls   1,602 

Corn,  ctls   793 

Beans,  sks   11.586 

Hay,  bales   2,983 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   489 

Honey,  cases   218 

Potatoes, pkgs   1,858 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Latt  Year. 

640,740 

1,081.928 

1.359.769 

1, '.36,698 

l.Hf.l.Wn 

1 .023.608 

5,817 

5,752 

7,657 

3,615 

72,694 

32,542 

17,032 

6,368 

3.758,600 

2,768,112 

76,924 

182.701 

1,983 

216 

35,311 

10,668 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  Thb  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  "be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 


GRADING  SIEVES  MIND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   WORK    OF"   ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  WASS,  56  FIEST  ST..  S.  IF. 


Horse  Owners!  .Try 

GOMBAULTS 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

1  gift  8ptedr  and  Pojltiri  Cart 
The  8afe»t,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take« 
the  place  of  all  llnlmenw  for  mild  or  eevere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horje; 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   impomMe  to  produce  scar  or  blemuK. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  br  drnitirlsts,  or 
Sent  by  express,  char«e.  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  nse.^  Bend  for  descriptive  circular*, 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


•f  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 


45c  a  gallon. 


P^int! 

I      d\   fill     •  WEATHER  PROOF 

X  •      ANI)  FIRE  fkoof. 

Send  for  Color  Card. 
Home  Supply  Co., 

13  Front  8treet,   -   -   -    San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  September  3.— Porter  Brothers'  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokays,  $3  to  $3.05  per 
crate  and  80c  to  $1.45  per  single  crate;  Muscats,  35c 
to  $1.15;  Rose  de  Peru,  70c.  Pears— Barletts,  85c  to 
$1.45  per  box  and  30c  to  75c  per  half  box.  Peaches 
— Salways,  75c;  Orangeclings,  55c  to  60c. 

London,  September  3  —Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  to-day :  Pears — Bart- 
letts,  $1.80  to  2.04 per  half  box;  Clairgeaus.  $1.70  per 
half  box.  Plums— Japans,  $2.04  per  single  crate. 
Grapes— White  Cornichons,  $1.20  per  single  crate. 

Chicago,  September,  6.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany to-day  sold:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.50@1. 85; 
average,  $1.67.  Prunes— Hungarian,  $1.30.  Grapes 
—Malagas,  60c@$1.20:  average,  $1.02.  Tokay,  95c@ 
$1.20;  average,  $1.11 ;  double  crates,  $.2.16;  Muscat, 
single  crates,  $1.15;  double  crates,  $1.90.  Peaches, 
30@80c. 

Philadelphia,  September  6.— The  Earl  Fruit 
Company  sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts,  85c@$l.l6. 
Five  carloads  were  sold  to-day. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  September  7.— California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire  tray,  6c 
per  pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  6c;  choice,  6>^c; 
fancy,  6%e.  Prunes,  3i4c  to  7VJc;  per  pound,  as  to 
quality.  Apricots,  Royal,  7@8c;  Moorpark,  8@10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@8c;  peeled,  ll(n»l4c  per  pound. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 


(Continued  from  Paye  103. ) 


Grange  to  have  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  of  California  State 
Grange  changed  so  as  to  read  Decem- 
ber instead  of  October.  The  Grange 
gave  this  resolution  considerable  con- 
sideration. It  was  urged  that  very 
many  of  the  best  and  zealous  members 
of  the  Order,  by  reason  of  their  neces- 
sary work  in  field  and  orchard,  can- 
not attend  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  commencing  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October,  but  that  in  the  early  part 
of  December  all  the  most  pressing 
work  of  farm  and  orchard  is  past,  and, 
consequently,  many  whose  business 
will  not  now  permit  attendance  on  the 
State  Grange  but  who  would  otherwise 
desire  to  attend  it,  can  and  will  attend 
State  Grange  meetings.  Late  peaches, 
prunes,  pears  and  grapes  have  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
The  representatives  of  these  indus- 
tries, amoDgst  our  most  desirable 
members,  are  practically  restrained 
from  attending.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Tulare  Grange  that  a  later  meeting  of 
the  State  Grange  will  have  a  larger 
attendance. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  spoke  of  the  coming 
State  Grange  meeting  at  Santa  Rosa; 
he  said  much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
it  and  it  will  be  largely  attended.  Bro. 
Shoemaker  is  one  of  the  most  zealous 
members  of  our  Order;  he  has  been 
Steward  of  the  State  Grange  for  the 
past  six  years.  Tulare  Grange  will  be 
pleased  to  see  him  re-elected  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob  made  a  very  in- 
teresting report  on  the  yield,  condition 
and  prices  for  fruit,  green  and  dried, 
in  Tulare  county  this  season.  The  yield 
will  not  be  as  large  as  anticipated  ear- 
lier in  the  season  ;  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. Cannery  prices  for  peaches 
ranged  from  $7.50  per  ton  for  undesir- 
able freestone  to  $35  per  ton  for  the 
best  clingstone,  the  last  Philips  cling, 
the  average  for  pears  and  clingstone 
peaches  being  $18  to  $20  per  ton. 
Prunes  are  now  worth  cents  on  a 
basis  of  the  four  sizes  dried.  Bro. 
Jacob  explained  how  the  sizes  are 
rated  and  stated  that  it  takes  of 
prunes  raised  on  rich  damp  land  about 
260  to  275  pounds  fresh  prunes  to  make 
100  pounds  of  dried  prunes.  Prunes 
raised  on  dry  uplands  and  allowed  to 


partly  dry  on  the  tree  would  make  40 
per  cent  more  dried  prunes  than  the 
former.  He  stated  a  local  fruit-grow- 
ers' organization,  the  Visalia  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  is  doing  good  work  in 
the  interests  of  Tulare  fruit  growers. 
It  is  now  sending  out  six  to  eight  car- 
loads of  fruit  a  week,  and  will  send  out 
this  season  150  cars.  He  stated  the 
output  of  canned  fruit  will  be  very 
much  larger  than  ever  before  and  the 
prices  very  much  improved. 

Bro.  Jacob's  talk  was  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  for  a  brother  who 
"cannot  make  a  speech."  We  want 
more  such  with  us  ;  it  will  help  them 
and  us,  too  ;  but  we  are  getting  some 
of  them.  At  our  next  meeting  we  will 
have  a  class  of  six  to  confer  degrees 
upon.  So  please  print  this  report  in 
full ;  the  next  of  necessity  will  be 
shorter. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  read  from  the 
National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
third  quarter,  1897,  the  general  topic 
for  September :  Question  1.  Before 
the  Grange  was  organized  what  influ- 
ences conspired  to  make  a  national 
farmers'  organization  a  necessity  ? 
Question  2.  Is  the  Grange  fulfilling  its 
mission  and  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  times  ? 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  read  the  sug- 
gestions following  these  questions,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  at  the  next  Grange 
meeting  question  2  shall  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

We  hope  every  subordinate  Grange 
in  California  will  carefully  and  fully 
consider  it. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Worthy  Lec- 
turer of  the  National  Grange  on  the 
topics  for  July,  August  and  September 
are  happy  and  timely,  and  should  be 
read  in  every  Grange,  as  should  the 
communication  of  Bro.  J.  W.  Stock- 
well,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  He  hits  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head.  The  communication  of  Bro. 
Alex.  Keady,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Grange,  should  also  be  carefully 
read.  J.  T. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  24,  1897. 

588,808.— Can  Soldering  Machine— N.  M.  Baiu, 

Portland,  Or. 
588,626.— Threshold— C.  Baumann,  Oakland,  Cal. 
588,764.— Cartridge— M.  P.  Boss,  Sau  Francisco. 
588,895.— Gripper—E.  Campbell,  Dayton,  Wash. 
588,814.— Butter  Cutting  Machine— C.  T.  Colby, 

Los  Angeles. 
588,641.— Wave  Motor— T.  Harding,   San  Jose, 

Cal. 

588,575.— Bottle  Seal—  Heath  &  Nagell,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

588,747.— Lock— S.  C.  Houghton,  San  Francisco. 
588,923.— Trolley  Wire  Hanger— G.  E.  Johnson, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 
588,800. — Can— A.  W.  Livingston,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
588,771.— Electric  Connection  for  R.  R.  Rails— 

F.  Marsellis,  Peralta,  Cal. 

588.836.  — Needle— G.   W.  Raymond,  Warrington, 
O: 

588.837.  — Roller  Bearing— J.  H.  Richardson,  Ma- 

588,806.'— Stamp  Mill— G.  M.  Ross,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

588,783.— Advertising   Vehicle  — C.  S.  Stafford, 
San  Francisco. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  busioess  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rateB, 
and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 


VA/ATER  F^ROOF 


TRADE  , 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi'-e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
In  White  and  Colors.  WM.  HUKI),  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  Kooin  11,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  SALE. 

KILLIP    dfc    CO.,    toy    order    of    Trios.  U/alte, 

Will  sell  at  Public  Auction  on  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  15, 1897, 

AT    STATE    FAIR  GROUNDS, 

50  He-ad  of  Poland  China  and  Essex  Hogs. 

THE  ENTIRE  HERD  WILL  BE  SOLD  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 


Potash 


ant,  must  not  be  stinted. 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer ;  Pot- 
ash being  most  import- 
Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 


Free 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO. 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  rvore  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.   Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


FACTORY,  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


P.  0.  BOX  970, 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA . 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.  Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFIN E   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DRI 

FOR 

GANG 
\  PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap  - 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tb»  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EVANS   ADJUSTABLE   TIIWI.VK    I.KVER  HARROW. 

This  Harrow  is  made  from  tubular  Iron.  Bteel  and  malleable  irou.  and  the  manner  of  construction 
Is  such  It  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  straight  tooth  pulverizing 
Harrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow  it  never  clogs;  the  rubbish 
Is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  is  completely  burled. 


The    Improved    Metal    Fra^te    Kentucky  Press 

Showing  Drill  with  Press  Wheels. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

We  have  aiso  ltt-ln.  Tale  Bulky  flows, 
and  Single-Furrow  Wheeled  Plows. 


CANTON  CUePIftCANCIWOJUnflOtf- 

We  have  also  :i  and  4  Furrow  Gangs. 


CHAMPION   HEWING  MACHINE. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years.  Price  Verv  Low. 
Absolutely  the  best  ever  offered  for  the  money. 
Every  piece  and  part  that  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  this  up-to-date  Sewing  Machine  Is 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  We  illustrate  In 
this  a  Machine  that  possesses  all  the  latest  ad- 
vantages and  Improvements  known  to  the  Sewing 
Machine  trade.  Send  for  Circular. 


Kentucky  Drill,  showing  22  runners  11  ft.  In  width.  We  can  furnish  U.  8.  lOand  It  ft. 

We  warrant  the  Improved  Metal  Frame  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill  lo  be  well  made,  of 
good  material,  and.  if  properly  managed,  to  pay  for  Its  purchase  price  in  saving  of 
seed  and  greatly  increased  yield:  in  dry  years  it  is  invaluable.  We  do  not  say  it  is 
Ihe  only  Drill  on  earth  and  that  all  other  Drills  are  of  no  account,  but  we  do  say 
that  It  Is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years'  experience  iu  manufacturing  Shoe  Drills, 
of  much  time,  money,  thought  and  almost  Innumerable  experiments,  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  the  very  best  Shoe  Drill  on  the  market. 


HEM    l  r.         CI  TIER. 

Selling  below  cost. 


1)  \NI>V    FODDER    CK.TTI  R. 

Selling  below  cosi. 


HOOKER  3c  CO., 


li-FT.    ,\M>    S-I'T.    JEWEL  ul>« 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  SAIN 


FRANCISCO. 


i:i  -in  <>i:i>    FARM  WAGON, 

Send  for  Vehicle  Catalogue 


California's  44^  Annua^  State  Fa*r 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  6th  to  18th,  1897. 


XVA/O  IA/EEKS. 


THIS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  a  complete  representation  of  the  Agricultural.  Me- 
chanical and  Industrial  possibilities  of  the  State. 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  can  be  here  shown  to  a  better  advantage,  and,  if  meritorious,  receive 
recognition  of  value  in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  PRODUCTS  from  lands  offered  for  sale,  gives  both  sellers  and  buyers  an  ac- 
ceptable opportunity  to  meet. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  is  eagerly  sought  each  season  by  buyers  desiring  to  replenish 
their  herds  with  stock  of  new  blood  lines.   This  is  necessary  and  insures  sales  to  all  exhibitors. 

THE  POULTRY  EXHIBIT  will  constitute  a  most  important  division  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and 
will  offer  a  most  excellent  chance  for  buyers  to  view  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  iD  comparison. 

THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  will  have  a  complete  working  exhibit  showing  the  latest  meth- 
ods In  dairying,  and  the  working  of  improved  appliances.   Competent  instructors  from  some  of  the 


1  leading  creameries  in  the  State  will  be  in  charge  to  give  instructions  to  all  in  this  growing  industry 
I        ELECTRIC  POWER,  space  and  light  will  be  furnished  free  to  exhibitors. 

GRAND  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  will  be  held  each  evening  at  the  Pavilion  by  the  California 
Exposition  Band. 

THE  RACING  PROGRAMME  will  form  one  of  the  leading  features  of  amusement,  and  usually  at- 
|  tracts  a  large  attendance  that  are  of  benefit  to  all  exhibitors. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  we  say  exhibit  your  goods  and  wares,  meet  the  public  on 
I  neutral  ground  and  profit  by  advertising  In  a  practical  way.  The  public  attends  these  exhibitions  In 
vast  numbers  to  he  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  for  exhibits  and  excursion  rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  PaclHc 
!  Company  on  all  their  lines. 

'       Address  the  Secretary  for  special  information.   Send  for  Premium  Lists. 


EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


WHEAT  ISADVANCING. 

✓OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  /AX 

Q rangers'  Warenouse> 

PORT  COSTA. 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CI 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   Slate  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    UACCINE  CO., 

SOLE  LICENSEES,         -         -  5G  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline:  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  wltb  full  particulars. 

WITH  HINE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  in  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control.  , 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  in  anv  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  12. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1897. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  Street. 

A  Leading  Co-operative  Enterprise  in  Fruit 
Handling. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  have  heard  so  much  from 
time  to  time  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Campbell 
Fruit  Growers'  Union  as  a  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  wisely  administered  co-operative  effort  in 
fruit  handling,  that  no  doubt  a  few  views  of  its  plant 
will  be  widely  acceptable. 

About  six  years  ago  there  was  much  conference 


ings  and  grounds  but  they  indicate  the  character  of 
the  plant,  which  represents  an  expenditure  of  $30,- 
000  and  has  a  capacity  for  curing  about  7000  tons  of 
fruit  per  annum.  The  outfit  consists  of  two  engines, 
graders,  dipping  machinery,  bleachers  capable  of 
bleaching  twenty-five  tons  at  one  time,  and  a  double 
line  of  steel  railway  extending  to  the  most  distant 
portions  of  the  seventeen-acre  tract  used  for  drying 
in  the  sun.  There  is  a  brick  warehouse,  50x80  feet, 
two  stories,  with  elevators  and  a  cemented  base- 


Campbell  is  situated  on  the  railroad  a  little  south- 
west of  San  Jose  on  the  way  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
works  of  the  Union  are  now  in  full  operation  and 
worth  a  visit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  California 
fruit  growing. 


Commenting  on  the  contest  now  on  between  the 
walnut  growers  and  the  trade  respecting  the  sul- 
phuring process,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says:  "  The 
walnut  growers  of  Orange  county  are  having  a 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Drying  Grounds,  Showing  Peacli  Trays. 

In  Front  of  the  Packing  House. 


Sulphur  Bouiet. 

View  of  Portion  of  the  Drying  Grounds,  Showing  Trays  of  Prunes. 


PLANT    OP   THE   CAMPBELL    FRUIT    GROWERS'    UNION,    CAMPBELL,    SANTA    CLARA    COUNTY,  CAL. 


among  the  growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  as  to 
methods  by  which  they  could  place  upon  the  market 
better  dried  fruit  and  enjoy  a  fairer  share  of  its  mar- 
ket value.  The  result  was  organization  to  pursue 
these  ends;  the  first,  in  1891,  being  the  West  Side 
Association  and  the  second,  in  1892,  the  Campbell 
Union.  A  leader  in  the  organization  and  success- 
ively its  president  each  year  since  then  is  Mr.  P.  M. 
Righter,  whose  contributions  to  the  Rural  have 
made  him  well  known  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Righter 
has,  of  course,  had  associated  with  him  men  of  skill 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  the  results  they  have 
attained  are  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to  en- 
terprising local  action  among  fruit  growers  every- 
where. 

The  pictures  are  only  partial  views  of  both  build- 


ment.  The  offices  and  packing  house  are  of  frame, 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  Campbell  Union  has  done  much  to  systematize 
and  improve  methods  of  fruit  handling  all  along  the 
lines  from  the  orchard  to  the  market.  It  tests  the 
shrinkage  of  each  lot  of  fruit  it  receives,  so  that  the 
grower  shall  receive  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  he 
supplies,  according  to  its  curing  value  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  its  size  and  quality.  The  Union  has 
also  established  uniformity  in  the  product;  re- 
duced greatly  the  cost  of  grading,  curing,  pack- 
ing; collected  the  fruit  into  large,  uniform  quan- 
tities, pleasing  to  buyers;  kept  the  fruit  from  sac- 
rifice to  producers'  necessities,  and  in  countiess 
other  ways  improved  the  fruit  and  helped  the 
growers  who  have  co-operated  in  its  maintenance. 


wearisome  battle  with  the  merchants  who  market 
their  product.  The  growers  hold  that  a  good  nut  is 
preferable  to  a  merely  attractive-looking  nut,  and 
they  want  to  quit  spoiling  good  walnuts  by  whiten- 
ing them  with  sulphur.  The  fool  merchants  persist 
in  demanding  that  the  nuts  be  ruined,  alleging  that 
the  people  buy  nuts  to  look  at  and  not  to  eat.  It  is  a 
wonder  they  don't  insist  that  oranges  be  painted  sky 
blue." 

A  dispatch  of  the  13th  inst.  says  that  a  pest  of 
locusts  has  attacked  the  Argentine  grain  fields  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  harvest  will  be  ruined. 


The  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  very  light — in  many 
districts  an  absolute  failure— and  it  is  feared  that 
great  distress  will  be  the  consequence. 
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Pole  Balloon  Voyage;  Water  Power  Possibilities,  191. 


BUSINESS  ANHOUHCEMEHTS. 


{New  this  issue.)  Paue. 

Smith's  Cash  Store   185 

Wanted— Head  Milker— S.  H  Allen,  Fresno,  Cal  185 

Wanted— Man  for  Lemon  Grove— M.  Higgins,  Lime  Kiln,  Cal  185 

Freesia  Bulbs— Allan  Bunce,  Yuba  City,  Cal  185 

Separator  -  The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York  City.  186 

Dehorner— A.  C.  Brosius,  Cocnranville,  Pa.  ...   188 

Live  Stock,  etc.— Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cul  ,188 

Dehorner— H.  H.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111  191 

Agricultural  Implements— Deere  Implement  Co  192 

Agricultural  Implements— H<  oker  &  Co  192 


The  Week. 


The  Weather  Record. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  1 
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San  Diego.   
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58 

72 

Yuma  

00 

.58 

1.04 

.59 

62 
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Effect  of  Competition  in  Transportation. 

Speaking  of  advantages  accruing  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  from  the  new  Valley  railroad,  the  Tulare 

Times  says: 

The  rate  from  Goshen  Junction  to  Stockton  last  year  was 
$2.55  a  ton;  this  year  it  is  $2  35.  From  Fresno  it  was  12.35 ; 
now  it  is  $2. 15.  From  Hanford  it  was  12.55;  now  it  is  $2.35. 
From  Madera  it  was  $2.15;  now  it  is  $2.  From  Merced  it  was  i 
$1.85;  now  it  is  $1.70.  From  Modesto  it  was  $1.35 ;  now  it  is  I 
$1.10.  Now,  last  year  there  was  a  switching  charge  of  15 
cents  a  ton  at  Stockton.  This  year  there  is  do  such  charge, 
as  the  Valley  road  has  wiped  it  out.  Last  year  the  15  cents 
switching  charge  was  rigidly  exacted,  so  the  real  rates  from 
the  points  named  to  Stockton  are  as  follows:  Goshen  Junc- 
tion, $2.70;  Hanford,  $2.70;  Fresno,  $2.50;  Madera.  $2.30;  Mer- 
ced, $2;  Modesto,  $1.50. 

For  comparison,  i:  is  assumed  that  all  Tulare  county  wheat 
is  shipped  from  Goshen  Junction,  all  Kings  county  wheat  from 
Hanford,  all  Stanislaus  wheat  from  Modesto  and  Fresno, 
Merced  and  Madera  county  wheal  from  the  towns  of  those 
respective  names. 

A  little  figuring  will  show  that  the  saving  on  Tulare 
county's  70,000  tons  of  wheat  at  35  cents  a  ton  is  $24,500;  on 
Kings  county's  25,000  tons  at  35  cents,  $8750;  on  Fresno 
county's  50,000  tons  at  35  cents,  $17,500;  on  Madera's  20,000  at 
30  cents,  $0000;  on  Merced's  30,000  at  30  cents,  $9000,  and  on 
Stanislaus'  50,000  at  4  cents,  $2000.  This  rough  estimate 
shows  that  the  saving  on  205,000  tons  is  $07,750,  or  from  8  to 
30  per  cent  over  last  year's  rates,  or  an  average  of  32.4  cents 
a  ton. 

This  applies  to  the  grain  directly  affected  by  the  reduced 
rates.  Indirectly,  however,  a  vast  territory  in  San  Joaquin 
county  and  bordering  on  the  two  lines  is  affected,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  according  to  experts,  that  of  the  350,000  tons 
export  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  320,000  tons  experience  the  I 
benefit  of  this  average  reduction,  making  a  saving  on  the  ex- 
port rate  of  wheat  alone  of  $104,000. 

That,  it  will  be  noted,  is  what  the  Valley  road's  competi- 
tive force  has  saved  the  producers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
on  wheat  alone.  On  other  cereals  and  on  fruits  and  other 
products  there  has  also  been  a  great  saving,  and  the  amount 
saved  on  imports — clothing,  cloths,  crockery,  ironware  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing— has  been  enormous.  Competition  has  saved 
the  farmers,  at  a  low  estimate,  $300,000  in  solid  cash  up  to 
date,  and  the  Valley  road  is  not  completed  yet. 


Henry  JTiller  Denies  Inspection. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Jose  that  Henry  Miller 


|  (of  Miller  &  Lux)  has  refused  to  permit  Veterinary 
I  Inspector  Spencer  to  slaughter  fifty-seven  cattle 
affected  by  tuberculosis  on  his  ranch  near  Gilroy, 
and  in  all  probability  will  test  the  ordinance  recently 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  cattle.  The  inspector  finished 
his  work  of  testing  the  cattle  on  Miller's  place  on 
Saturday.  He  found  sixty-three  of  them  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Six  of  these  were  killed  and  then 
Miller  refused  to  deliver  up  any  more  for  slaughter. 
He  defies  the  inspector  to  kill  them  and  evidently 
intends  to  ship  them  out  of  the  country.  Miller  will 
be  prosecuted  for  interfering  with  the  work  of 
inspection. 

Produce  flarket  Well  Sustained. 

The  local  wheat  market  is  just  a  shade  lower  than 
last  week,  something  like  25  to  50  cents  on  the  ton; 
but  the  difference  is  hardly  appreciable  and  quite 
too  small  to  be  noted  as  a  decline.  The  large  short- 
age in  the  world's  supply  and  the  steadfast  firmness 
of  the  European  markets  are  facts  which  can  neither 
be  concealed  nor  explained  away;  and  under  all  the 
efforts  of  local  dealers  to  bear  the  price  is  clearly  ap- 
parent their  real  eagerness  to  buy.  At  quotations 
given  on  our  market  page  wheat  is  very  firm.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  whole  of  the 
;  California  crop  will  be  marketed  at  prices  approxi- 
;  mating  $1.50@1.60  per  cental — or  the  equivalent  of 
that  price  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

In  the  fruit  line  prices  continue  firm.  The  great- 
est interest  just  now  is  in  prunes  which  are  coming 
on  ready  for  sale  in  large  quantities.  All  indications 
look  to  a  good  demand,  and  the  firmness  now  mani- 
fest in  the  market  has  a  basis  in  conditions  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  a  good  demand  all  through  the  sea- 
son— at  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  experts.  There 
has  during  the  past  week  been  an  effort  to  boom  the 
price  of  prunes  through  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
daily  papers,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  sel- 
fish purpose  is  back  of  the  movement — a  purpose 
likely  to  be  promoted  if  the  views  of  prune  holders 
can  be  pitched  so  high  as  to  make  them  keep  out  of 
the  market  for  a  time.  This  is  an  old  trick  of  the 
trade.  Without  any  boom  prunes  are  good  prop- 
erty this  fall,  and  it  is  practically  assured  that  our 
whole  product  can  be  marketed  at  good  prices. 

In  other  lines  of  domestic  produce  the  same  gen- 
eral story  may  be  told.  Barley,  beans,  wool — all 
along  the  line  prices  are  fair  and  conditions  firm. 

Old  World  Wheat  Supply. 

The  latest  authentic  reports  of  the  wheat  situation, 
taking  in  view  the  world's  supply,  come  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  under  date 
of  14th  inst.,  (Tuesday,  of  this  week,)  in  the  form  of 
a  report  by  Mr.  John  Hyde,  Department  statistician. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Hyde's  report: 

The  general  tenor  of  the  information  gleaned  from  all  the 
available  sources  is  not,  however,  of  a  character  to  warrant 
the  expectation  or  the  fear,  according  as  the  matter  is  re- 
garded from  the  consumers'  or  the  producers'  point  of  view,  of 
any  material  cheapening  of  wheat  until  another  crop  is  in 
sight,  with  a  prospect  of  ampler  stocks. 

With  an  annual  average  European  product  of  over  1,423,000,- 
000  bushels  during  the  six  years  from  1891  to  1890,  inclusive, 
we  expected  an  average  of  106,373,872,000  bushels  a  year.  This 
year  the  European  crop,  according  to  BromhaWs  Corn  Trade 
Mews,  will,  in  round  numbers,  amount  to  1,329,000,000  Win- 
chester bushels,  or  90,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  average  of 
the  six  years  in  question.  If  we  make  the  comparison  with 
the  figures  given  by  Beerbohm  for  1897,  the  deficiency  in  the 
European  crop  is  still  greater,  the  figures,  in  millions  of  bush- 
els, being:  Average  for  1891-90,  1428;  crop  of  1897,  1315;  dif- 
ference, 113. 

That  is,  according  to  Beerbohm's  estimate  of  this  year's 
crop,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  113,000,000  bushels  in  European 
countries,  as  compared  with  their  average  product  for  the  six 
years  1891-96— an  average  which  includes  the  exceptionally 
small  crop  of  1891.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  little  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  India,  Argentina  or  Australia  for  months  to 
come,  and  in  so  far  as  Europe  will  have  to  import  a  larger 
quantity  than  usual,  she  will  have  to  draw  it  mainly  from 
North  America,  and  especially  from  the  United  States,  the 
Canadian  contribution  being  relatively  small. 

***         **  *** 

But  leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  supply 
for  Europe  will  fall  more  largely  than  usual  upon  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  there  would,  in  any  case,  be  a  de- 
mand for  a  larger  surplus  than  is  to  be  expected  out  of  this 
year's  crop.  If  to  our  average  annual  export  for  the  six  years 
1892-97  we  add  a  European  shortage  of  99,000,000  bushels,  as 
figured  out  by  Bromhall,  we  get  a  total  of  265,373,872  bushels, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  fall  short  of  supplying  that  quantity 
Europe,  as  compared  with  an  average  year,  must  suffer  a 
scarcity  in  her  bread  supply,  except  in  so  far  as  she  can  avert 
it  by  drawing  on  the  stocks  that  may  remain  out  of  previous 
crops. 

The  San  Francisco  Milk  Inspection  System. 

At  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  went  last  week  on  an 
official  errand,  Milk  Inspector  Dockery  made  in  talk- 
ing with  a  Jiepublican  reporter  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  conditions  governing  the  San  Francisco  milk 
supply.  "The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health," 
said  Mr.  Dockery,  "requires  that  all  dairymen  send- 
ing milk  into  the  city  shall  have  their  cows  examined 
with  the  tuberculin  test.  The  San  Francisco  dairy 
herds  have  been  tested  in  this  manner  and  all  cows 
found  to  be  diseased  have  been  killed.    Some  dairy- 


men lost  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  their  herds  and 
others  lost  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  while  in  other 
cases  the  loss  was  not  so  high. 

"  When  this  work  was  undertaken  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dairymen  demanded  that,  for  their  protection, 
all  dairymen  shipping  milk  into  the  city  from  sur- 
rounding counties  should  be  compelled  to  have  their 
herds  inspected  in  like  manner.  This  being  a  just 
and  reasonable  demand,  the  milk  from  outside  dis- 
tricts was  quarantined.  After  a  time,  seeing  that 
the  supervisors  in  the  various  counties  were  in- 
clined to  act  promptly  in  the  matter,  the  quarantine 
was  raised  pending  the  appointment  of  dairy  in- 
spectors.   That  is  the  way  matters  stand  now." 

"You  wish  us  to  understand,  then,"  asked  the 
reporter,  "that  your  Board  of  Health  requires  that 
dairymen  sending  milk  into  the  city  have  their 
herds  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test  ? 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  And  that  if  the  tuberculin  test  is  not  applied  the 
milk  will  again  be  quarantined  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  tbats  it  exactly.  You  see,  since  San 
Francisco  dairymen  are  compelled  to  submit  their 
herds  to  the  tuberculin  test,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
unfair  not  to  compel  outside  dairymen  to  do  the 
same  thing." 

"  Does  the  quarantine  cover  milk  alone,  or  does  it 
extend  to  all  dairy  products  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly.  Butter  and  cheese  from  unin- 
spected dairies  will  be  quarantined  just  the  same  as 
milk." 

"  How  about  Eastern  butter  and  cheese  ?  " 
"It  will  be  treated  alike,  as  plain  justice  de- 
mands." 

"  I  see,  Mr.  Dockery,  that  down  in  Marin  county 
the  supervisors  propose  to  appoint  an  inspector  to 
examine  the  herds,  receiving  payment  therefor  from 
the  dairymen  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  head.  This 
inspection,  it  seems,  is  to  be  merely  a  physical  'out- 
side' examination.  How  can  they  expect  to  comply 
with  your  requirements  in  this  manner  ?  " 

"I  had  not  heard  of  it.  I  am  sure  they  cannot 
get  milk  into  San  Francisco  by  any  such  means.  You 
know,  they  appointed  an  inspector  in  that  county 
and  expected  him  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test, 
charging  the  dairymen  85  cents  a  head.  Many 
herds  have  already  been  examined  there  in  this 
manner." 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  ?  " 

"  I  most  certainly  do.  It  has  been  proven  that  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  milk  cows  are  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis. 


Farmers'  Institute  at  Healdsburg. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  a  Farmers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Healdsburg.  The  attendance 
was  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  men  were 
right  between  prunes  and  grapes — rushing  to  finish 
one  and  begin  the  other.  The  Institute  had  a  very 
novel  feature  in  the  assaying  of  sugar  beets  by  Prof. 
Jaffa  of  the  State  University.  The  appliances  for 
securing  the  beet  juice  and  for  determining  its  sugar 
percentage  were  taken  to  the  Institute  and  the  tests 
made  in  the  sight  of  the  audience.  Eighteen  differ- 
ent lots  of  beets  were  tested  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  figures  of  each  lot. 
Though  some  of  the  percentages  were  quite  satisfac- 
tory, the  average  was  low,  because  the  beets  were 
not  ripe.  The  seed  was  planted  late  and  the  growth 
had  not  had  time  for  maturing.  Later  gatherings 
from  the  same  fields  will  be  sent  to  the  University 
for  assay,  to  show  the  effect  of  more  advanced 
maturity. 


The  State  Fair. 


The  State  Fair  opened  its  gates  at  Sacramento  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  but  it  was  not  until  three  days 
later  that  things  got  into  good  running  shape;  and 
it  was  not  until  Saturday  that  anything  like  a  fair 
attendance,  in  point  of  numbers,  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Somehow  the  notion  has  gotten  abroad  that 
the  first  week  of  the  Fair  is  a  time  of  preparation; 
and  while  this  is  not  strictly  true,  it  has  a  very  posi- 
tive influence  upon  the  attendance.  The  old  times 
when  farmers  and  their  families  came  in  their  own 
vehicles,  and  made  the  whole  Fair  time  a  season  of 
vacation,  has  long  gone  by.  Now,  nobody  comes 
from  any  distance  excepting  by  the  public  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  some  spe- 
cial business  who  come  to  stay  longer  than  four  or 
five  days  at  the  most. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  the  first  really  good  sized 
crowd  made  its  appearance,  and  from  that  day  on 
until  this  writing  (Wednesday,  15th  inst.),  there  has 
been  fair  attendance  and  real  activity  within  the 
grounds.  The  first  interest  with  the  multitude  is 
clearly  the  races,  and  each  day  has  had  its  special 
attraction.  The  list  of  fast  stock  is  long  and  of  high 
repute,  and  it  is  the  universal  vote  that  nothing 
finer  in  the  way  of  turf  sport  has  been  seen  at  Sac- 
ramento for  many  a  day.  In  the  stock  pens  the  dis- 
play is  not  quite  what  it  should  be.  True,  in  each  of 
the  breeds  there  are  some  really  fine  animals ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  fair  representation  of  the 
wealth  of  California  as  we  know  it  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  flocks  and  herds.    The  stock  men  complain 
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that  adequate  encouragement  is  not  given  them  and 
that  they  are  given  the  "  small  end,"  as  compared 
with  the  speed-stock  interest.  This  is  an  old  conten- 
tion, and  we  have  no  notion  of  entering  into  it;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  owners  of  cattle,  horses 
(other  than  speed  stock),  sheep  and  hogs  are 
this  year  unusually  emphatic  in  their  assertion  of 
grievances.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  bulk  of 
those  who  patronize  fairs  prefer  the  racing  over  all 
other  features,  and  that,  unless  this  department  of 
interest  is  stimulated  by  high  offerings,  no  fair  can 
succeed.  The  stock  men  reply  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  horseracing,  but  they  deny  that  it  is  the 
prime  attraction,  and  point  to  the  crowd  of  inter- 
ested people  who  throng  the  pens  on  Sunday — wheD 
there  are  no  races  to  attract  them — and  to  their 
manifest  entertainment  in  looking  upon  the  purely 
fine-stock  feature  of  the  show. 


The  demand  of  the  exhibitors  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  is  for  a  return  of  the  practice  of  some  years 
back  in  the  history  of  the  State  Fair  when  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  given  as  a 
sweepstakes  premium  for  the  best  bull  of  any  age 
or  breed,  and  premiums  up  to  forty  and  fifty  dollars 
in  the  classes,  with  other  offers  in  like  proportion. 

Then  there  was  a  goodly  sum  offered  for  the  best 
bull  and  three  or  more  of  his  calves,  just  as  there 
might  be  now  also  a  premium  for  a  cow  and  say  two 
or  more  of  her  produce,  under  a  certain  age.  It 
would  show  that  the  animals  were  producers  of  their 
kind,  and  no  barren  show.  True,  there  is  a  rule  that 
says  that  animals  must  have  produced  a  calf  within 
a  certain  time,  but  no  proof  is  required  of  the  exhi- 
bitor beyond  what  the  animal  shows  for  itself  when 
it  comes  before  the  judges,  at  which  time  the  fact 
of  an  animal  being  a  breeder  or  a  non-breeder  does 
not,  as  far  as  observation  goes,  appear  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  in  the  ring.  Further 
proof  of  breed  ought  to  be  required  and  given,  and 
what  better  proof  can  there  be  than  the  calves — the 
produce  of  either  bull  or  cow.  These,  a  sum  being 
offered  as  a  prize  worth  while  to  compete  for,  would 
be  forthcoming  when  the  time  came  round. 


At  the  present  Fair  something  has  been  done  in 
testing  milch  cows  in  competition  for  the  dairy 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  butter  cows  in  their  re- 
spective classes.  The  money  prizes  offered  in  these 
classes  are  the  best  of  any  of  the  live  stock  prizes 
offered,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  cows  could  not  be 
milked  under  more  favorable  conditions.  As  it  is, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  good  cow  to  get 
all  the  credit  she  deserves  as  a  dairy  cow,  and  few 
people  will  care  to  bring  their  best  cows  to  be  tested 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  There  is  the  constant 
travel  of  people  behind,  the  pattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  in  front  and  the  tramping  of  boys  on  the  roof 
overhead  (this  has  been  stopped),  all  of  which 
tend  to  unsettle  the  cow  and  prevent  her  getting 
right  down  to  business.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  men  who  have  cows  in  the  test  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  think  the  required  standard  of  production  in 
butter  fat  too  high.  While  one  pound  of  butter  a 
day  may  not  be  too  high  for  a  two-year  old  heifer, 
the  one  pound  and  three  quarters  required  of  a  five- 
year-old,  or  the  pound  and  a  half  of  the  four-year- 
old,  is  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  heifer  test,  and 
the  expressed  opinion  of  those  who  are  trying  for  the 
prizes  is  that  cows  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  through 
the  test  on  a  lower  standard  of  production  and  thus 
give  them  at  least  a  "record"  for  their  trouble. 
Most,  if  not  all,  dairymen  know  that  a  heifer  which 
gives,  as  a  two-year-old,  no  more  than  one  pound  of 
butter  a  day  will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  one  and  three- 
fourths  pounds  as  a  five-year-old,  though  an  occa- 
sional one  will  do  better,  while  it  is  equally  true  that 
an  occasional  one  that  is  very  good  as  a  heifer  will 
produce  very  little,  if  any,  more  as  a  cow  than  she 
did  as  a  heifer.  Therefore,  it  appears  a  reasonable 
claim  that  a  cow  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  through 
the  test  on  a  somewhat  lower  standard  in  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  cows.  While  some  will  not  give  much  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  milk  they  would  at  home, 
others  of  a  more  placid  temperament  may  do  nearly 
as  well,  while  there  are  very  few  cows  indeed  that 
can  be  expected  to  do  quite  as  well  as  in  their  native 
place,  however  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  fancies 
the  food  and  surroundings  may  be  made.  Yes,  a 
cow  has  fancies  at  times,  and  they  must  be  humored 
too,  or  she  will  not  do  her  best  under  any  circum- 
stances. There  were  about  eighteen  cows  of  differ- 
ent breeds  started  in  the  milk  test  on  Thursday. 
Of  these  several  have  already  dropped  out.  The 
Rural  will,  of  course,  fully  report  the  outcome  of 
the  test.  The  judging  in  the  animal  classes  has  but 
just  commenced  as  we  write. 

The  look  of  the  Pavilion  is  very  much  as  in  former 
years.  The  displays  are  largely  mercantile  in  char- 
acter, some  of  them  very  good,  but  hardly  worth 
extended  notice.  The  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  a 
complete  creamery  plant  in  operation,  this  being  the 
only  novelty  in  the  whole  round  of  exhibits.  In  the 
fruit  classes  the  exhibit  is  glorious,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Nursery  Co.  (John  Rock)  is  easily  the  leader.  In 
the  domestic  classes  there  is,  as  usual,  a  large  and 
full  display. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  is  organizing  a  campaign  for  ex- 
termination of  Johnson  grass,  which  has  recently  been  making 
an  alarming  spread  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  counties.  It  is  a 
tough  job  to  exterminate  the  pest,  but  it  must  be  done  or  the 
value  of  many  farm  lands  now  partly  overrun  with  it  will  be 
utterly  ruined  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

As  to  Raisin  Prices. — The  packers  have  reformed  their 
lines  and  are  again  making  a  united  and  systematic  effort  to 
break  down  the  price  of  raisins.  Their  favorite  plan  is  to  bluff 
the  grower  by  a  large  bet  that  raisins  will  be  cheaper  in  No- 
vember than  they  are  now.  There  is  nothing  but  bluff  in  this 
attitude,  as  is  shown  by  the  offer  of  Chaddock  &  Co.  of  3% 
cents  a  pound  in  the  sweatbox.  There  is  no  trouble  in  selling 
raisins  at  3%  cents,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  will  com- 
mand a  higher  price,  even  in  November.  If  dried  fruit  of  all 
sorts  is  going  up  in  the  market  steadily,  due  to  the  shortage 
East,  why  should  not  raisins  go  up  in  sympathy?  They  will 
go  up,  if  growers  will  only  maintain  the  advantage  they  now 
hold.— Expositor. 

Kings. 

W.  R.  Brown  exhibited  a  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes  in  Le- 
moore  last  week  weighing  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 
The  grapes  were  of  uniform  size. 

Monterey. 

Spreckels'  Colonization  Scheme. — Claus  Spreckels  has 
surveyors  at  work  surveying  a4000-acre  body  of  land  belong- 
ing to  him  between  the  river  road  and  Spence's  Switch.  This 
body  of  land  is  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  fifty-acre 
tracts,  upon  each  of  which  cottages,  stables  and  suitable 
buildings  will  be  erected  for  the  use  of  families.  The  land  is 
all  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  beets,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  Spreckels  to  get  a  family  upon  each  farm.  His  plan,  if 
carried  out,  will  bring  into  the  valley  eighty  additional  fami- 
liee.  This  colony  and  the  German  colony  soon  to  settle  north 
of  town  will  be  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  population, 
and  will  increase  the  products  of  the  vicinity  perceptibly. — 
Salinas  Index. 

Napa. 

Grapes  and  Prunes. — The  outlook  for  the  vineyardists  of 
this  county,  according  to  a  competent  authority,  was  never 
brighter.  The  product  will  be  large,  prices  fair  and  the  re- 
turns will  be  such  as  to  give  them  an  equal  benefit  with  the 
wheat  raisers  of  the  State.  *  *  *  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  prune  crop  in  this  country  will  reach  20,000,000  pounds  this 
season  and  that  of  the  whole  State  nearly  90,000,000  pounds. 
The  Pacific  Tree  and  Vine  is  of  the  opinion  that,  at  moderate 
prices  for  the  ordinary  fruit,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the 
whole  crop  — Calistogan. 

Wine  Making  in  Progress.— The  wine-making  season  has 
opened  up  this  week  in  earnest.  Grapes  are  being  delivered 
at  the  different  cellars  as  fast  as  they  are  fit  for  crushing, 
and  the  season  promises  to  be  a  lively  one.  The  price  that  is 
being  paid  for  grapes  is,  in  most  cases,  kept  confidential,  and 
every  one  who  has  a  cellar  is  anxious  to  make  as  much  wine 
as  possible.  Early  in  the  season  all  the  talk  was  selling 
grapes,  now  it  is  all  buying.  The  Greystone  raised  the  price, 
we  are  informed,  the  first  of  the  week  to  $12  50  a  ton.  As 
yet,  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  to 
warrant  them  in  starting  up,  and  unless  they  buy  grapes 
abroad  the  probabilities  are  that  Greystone  will  remain  idle 
another  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  growers  can  yet  have 
things  their  own  way  if  they  stand  together.  A  further  rise 
in  the  price  of  grapes  is  among  the  possibilities.— St.  Helena 
Sentinel. 

Orange. 

The  Sulphur  Issue. — A  letter  from  Santa  Ana  (0th  inst.) 
says :  Local  growers  who  recently  undertook  to  organize  a 
crusade  against  sulphured  walnuts  have  encountered  opposi- 
tion of  a  kind  that  will  be  hard  to  overcome.  So  far  they  have 
found  the  various  associations  willing  enough  to  abolish  the 
sulphur  treatment,  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  Eastern 
wholesalers,  who  are  loth  to  lend  their  aid,  claiming  that  the 
unsulphured  product  is  a  drug  on  the  market  when  it  comes 
into  competition  with  the  sulphured  nuts.  Some  time  ago  a 
meeting  of  the  growers  was  held  here  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  jobbers  to  ascertain  whether 
they  would  give  their  support  to  the  movement,  and  the  re- 
sponses so  far  received  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
dealers  profess  ignorance  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  sul- 
phuring process,  and  of  its  effect  upon  the  nuts,  but  flatly 
declare  that  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  the 
practice  must  be  continued.  This  rather  discouraging  infor- 
mation was  reported  by  the  committee  to  a  meeting  of  grow- 
ers held  last  Saturday  evening  in  this  city  and  created  con- 
siderable surprise  and  indignation,  for  the  producers  are 
convinced  that  sulphur  is  injurious  to  their  walnuts.  Some  of 
the  growers  believe  in  asserting  their  independence  in  the 
matter  and  are  urging  the  co-operation  of  all  exchanges  in  en- 
forcing their  demands.  As  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
State's  output  of  walnuts  is  produced  in  Orange  county,  they 
believe  that  concerted  action  will  bring  about  the  desired 
change. 

A  Capistrano  letter  of  7th  inst.  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
says:  "Our  walnut  growers,  realizing  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  co-operation,  met  last  Saturday  and  formed  an 
association.  Judge  J.  E.  Bacon  was  elected  president  and 
R.  B.  Cook  secretary.  The  association  represents  nearly  the 
entire  output  of  the  valley,  which  is  estimated  at  fifteen  car- 
loads. The  nuts  are  beginning  to  drop  and  the  quality  is 
unexcelled.  One  fact  that  attests  the  superiority  of  the 
Capistrano  nut  is  the  scramble  made  by  buyers  to  secure  the 
crop.  Nearly  every  day  for  a  week  past  there  has  been  a 
buyer  in  town." 

Riverside. 

Lucky  Year  for  Riverside.— It  is  estimated  that  River- 
side county  will  produce  over  lv000,000  sacks  of  wheat  and 
barley  this  year.  The  acreage  planted  to  grain  this  season 
was  much  larger  than  in  any  former  year,  and  the  exception- 
ally large  crop  and  the  higher  prices  that  prevail  insure  a 
season  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  the  farmers,  who  are 
as  jubilant  as  are  the  owners  of  orange  groves.— Times. 

Olives  in  Demand. — Olive  buyers  are  active.  Several  of 
them  have  visited  this  section  of  the  country  within  the  past 
few  days.  Olives  seem  to  be  in  big  demand  for  pickling,  but 
the  supply,  or  crop,  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  small.  Most 
of  the  olive  groves  have  borne  lightly  this  year,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  a  good  quality  of  pickled  olives  will  be  worth 
a  good  price  before  the  next  crop's  season  gets  around.  One 
Los  Angeles  buyer  spent  several  days  traveling  over  the 
county  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  he  did  not  find  near 
what  fruit  he  wouid  like  to  have  secured.— Riverside  Enter- 
prise. 

San  Bernardino. 

Upland  Orange  Crops.— The  advantage  of  an  orange  grove 
along  the  foothills  in  preference  to  the  valleys  near  the  coast 
is  seen  in  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  greater 
freedom  from  the  severe  frosts  which  sometimes  come  down 
the  coast  during  the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  winter.  In 
both  of  these  respects  the  orange  groves  of  Highland  and  Red- 


lands  are  particularly  favored.  The  former  is  due  largely  to 
the  temperature  at  night,  which,  during  the  fall  months,  is 
higher  than  on  the  open  plains,  being  kept  up  by  the  nearness 
of  the  mountain  sides  which  receive  the  afternoon  sun  and 
give  out  the  absorbed  warmth  during  the  night  in  the  fall 
months  after  the  summer  coast  breezes  have  abated.  This 
warmth  acts  on  the  fruit  by  continuing  the  ripening  process, 
while  the  fruit  on  the  colder  plains  is  at  a  standstill  until  the 
morning  sun  warms  it  up  again. — San  Bernardino  Sun. 

Already  in  more  favored  localities  oranges  are  coloring,  and 
it  is  planned  to  make  shipments  in  late  November. 

The  citric-acid  factory  at  North  Ontario  is  nearly  ready  for 
business. 

Orchard  Inspection  and  Its  Cost. — The  Horticultural 
Commission  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  they 
found  seventeen  lemon  orchards  infected  with  the  oleander 
scale  and  commenced  fumigating.  Many  trees  affected  with 
the  brown  scale  were  sprayed.  Orchards  infected  with  white 
scale  were  supplied  with  the  vedalia.  The  grape-vine  disease 
is  reported  more  prevalent  than  for  many  years.  Prepara- 
tions are  about  ready  for  putting  to  use  the  120  tents  for  fu- 
migating, commencing  at  Ontario,  where  there  is  the  most 
need  of  them.  The  expenses  for  the  past  month  were: 
Salaries  for  inspectors,  $260.75;  for  commissioners,  $189;  new 
material  for  plant,  $534.93;  repairs  on  the  old,  $199.29;  chem- 
icals, $702.88;  miscellaneous  expense,  $25.80.  The  chemicals 
will  be  paid  back  by  the  orchardists.  The  expense  to  the 
latter  per  week  is  as  follows:  Using  four  ounces  of  cyanide 
to  the  tree,  300  trees  to  the  set  of  men  and  tents  in  a  night, 
four  sets  at  work  using  300  pounds  of  cyanide  on  1200  trees  to 
one  night,  or  1800  pounds  for  2700  trees  in  a  week,  at  30% 
cents  per  pound,  or  $549;  sulphuric  acid,  3600  pounds  at  3 
cents,  $108;  wages  of  eighteen  men  to  handle  the  tents  for  a 
week,  $240;  making  a  total  of  $897  per  week,  or  $3588  per 
month.  This  will  fumigate  36,800  trees  in  a  month.  -San 
Bernardino  letter. 

San  Joaquin. 

A  bunch  of  Seedless  Sultana  grapes  weighing  6%  pounds 
was  exhibited  at  Stockton  last  week.  It  was  grown  on  Wil- 
lard  Learned's  place  southeast  of  town. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Sugar  Beet  Projectors. — The  Lompoc  Record  reports  the 
presence  at  that  place  of  two  gentlemen  from  Holland,  on  the 
lookout  for  a  place  to  establish  a  beet  sugar  factory.  "  They 
require,"  says  the  Record,  "30,000  acres,  so  that  crops  can  be 
rotated  in  a  manner  to  produce  beets  but  one  year  in  four,  as 
in  Holland,  where  the  best  results  are  reached.  Eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  beets  are  annually  required  to  give  the  proper 
complement  for  a  first-class  factory,  and  this  is  what  these 
parties  aim  to  establish.  They  left  for  southern  parts,  with 
the  intention  of  looking  over  the  Santa  Clara  valley  in  Ven- 
tura county,  and,  if  they  are  what  they  represent  themselves 
to  be,  will  doubtless  get  all  the  needful  encouragement  in 
that  quarter  for  the  building  of  the  works.  Holland,  with  an 
area  only  equaling  the  State  of  Maine,  has  132  factories." 

Advantages  op  Direct  Transportation. — The  Record,  in 
congratulating  the  farmers  of  Lompoc  on  the  recently  bet- 
tered transportation  arrangements,  speaks  as  follows  :  "Here- 
tofore nothing  went  East  or  was  purchased  of  our  farmers  ex- 
cept through  the  commission  houses  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
sent  there  to  be  resold  and  reshipped  East.  This  meant  dou- 
ble freights  and  usual  commissions.  With  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  terminal  rates  were  given  to  our  section,  so  that  we 
now  ship  our  beans  and  mustard  direct  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. It  is  very  annoying  to  the  San  Francisco  commission 
men  who  have  fattened  off  our  farmers  to  see  themselves  shut 
off  by  having  the  Eastern  dealers  shipping  mustard,  beans 
and  dried  fruits  direct  from  the  farms  on  which  they  were 
produced,  aud  that,  too,  at  the  same  cost  of  carriage  that  is 
charged  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  This  is  one  cause 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  both  mustard  and  beans,  and,  if 
a  combination  is  not  effected  between  the  city  and  local  buy- 
ers, fair  prices  will  continue  and  the  farmers  receive  living 
prices  for  their  products." 

Prospective  Shortage  in  Seed  Grain. — There  is  going  to 
be  a  great  shortage  in  feed  and  seed  barley  about  seed  time. 
The  merchants  have  concluded  to  hold  back  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  year's  crop— not  enough  by  any  means  to  supply 
the  usual  demand.  It  would  be  advisable  for  all  who  have  not 
yet  secured  feed  and  seed  to  do  so  at  once,  as  to  ship  it  later 
will  only  add  to  present  embarrassments.  There  will  be  dou- 
ble as  large  an  acreage  of  barley  put  in  the  coming  winter 
than  was  sowed  last  -also  of  wheat.  Our  people  have  con- 
cluded to  suspend  mustard  growing  until  the  soil  recuperates 
from  its  most  depleted  condition.  The  growing  of  mustard 
should  be  discouraged,  as  there  has  been  no  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness for  several  years,  and  will  not  be,  even  if  the  present 
prices  were  doubled.  A  yield  of  four  or  five  bags— this  year's 
average— leads  only  to  bankruptcy.— Record. 

Large  Produce  Shipments. — That  the  wave  of  prosperity 
has  touched  Santa  Barbara  county  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
shipments  of  beans,  dried  fruits,  lemons,  etc.,  to  Eastern 
points  during  the  month  of  August  over  the  Santa  Barbara 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  of  lemons  were 
forwarded  to  Eastern  points  and  524,455  pounds  of  dried  fruits 
were  transported  to  the  same  localities.  Bostonians,  consid- 
ering the  immense  amount  of  beans  that  have  gone  from  this 
county  during  the  month  of  August,  should  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing for  this  section.  The  amount  of  beans  shipped  was  4,815,- 
205  pounds.  Our  farmers  have  great  cause  to  rejoice  over  the 
improvement  in  conditions  in  the  past  few  months.  These 
shipments  mean  the  addition  to  our  local  capital  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  and  indicate  that  Santa  Barbara  has 
hopes  of  becoming  something  more  than  a  mere  tourist  town. 
— News. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Season  Activities  at  Campbell.— The  cannery  has 
outdone  all  previous  years  in  the  extent  of  its  operations. 
More  fruit  has  been  handled  and  more  hands  employed  than 
ever  before.  The  pay-roll  has  been  as  high  as  $1,800  in  a 
single  week  and  the  total  number  of  cans  put  up  will  reach 
480,000,  or  20,000  cases,  divided  up  as  follows:  8,000  cases 
apricots,  7,000  cases  pears  and  5,000  cases  cling  peaches. 
Thirty  cars  have  been  shipped  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
England.  *  *  *  The  drier  has  also  had  a  very  satisfactory 
run  during  the  present  season.  The  amount  of  fruit  handled 
has  not  been  up  to  some  of  the  estimates  but  has  nevertheless 
been  large  enough  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  plant  as  far  as 
could  be  desired.  The  immense  drying  field  has  been  covered 
over  and  over-again  during  the  season.  Twenty-four  thousand 
trays,  principally  8-foot  but  with  a  few  6-foot,  have  been 
used  in  spreading  5,000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit.  The  trays 
strung  out  end  to  end  would  extend  for  over  thirty  miles  and 
when  filled  hold  about  850  tons  of  fruit.  The  2,500  tons  of 
fruit  received  were  divided  up  as  follows  :  peaches  200  tons, 
apricots  1,100  tons,  prunes  1,200  tons.  Twelve  cars  of  apricots 
and  one  car  of  prunes  have  been  shipped  to  the  present  time 
and  another  large  order  is  now  being  packed  for  shipment. 
The  pay-roll  of  the  drier  figured  up  to  as  much  as  $3,500  a 
week  during  the  rush. — Visitor. 

Santa  Cruz. 

In  the  Pajaro  valley  prune  trees  are  being  pulled  out  to 
make  room  for  apples,  which  are  found  to  be  far  more 
profitable. 

Apple  Notes.  —The  Red  Pearmain  is  becoming  more  and 
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more  of  a  favorite  apple  in  this  valley,  and  its  yield  this  year 
is  going  to  be  in  big  evidence.  The  crop  of  this  variety  is  un- 
usually heavy  in  the  Corralitos  and  Green  valley  districts. 
*  *  *  The  apple  crop  is  heavy  along  the  foothills,  and  the 
packers  report  the  fruit  as  being  remarkably  clean.  The 
Bellefleurs  and  Newtown  Pippins  from  the  foothill  districts 
are  not  surpassed  for  choice  coloring  and  excellent  keeping 
qualities.  *  *  *  There  is  need  of  smaller  fruit  packages 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  coast  retail  trade.  Basket  pack- 
ages for  apples,  like  those  used  for  grapes  and  stone  fruit  in 
the  northern  counties,  would  open  up  a  much  larger  coast 
trade  for  our  choice  fruit.  A  box  of  apples  is  more  than  the 
needs  or  purse  of  the  average  retail  buyer  can  stand.  The 
small  trade  is  worth  seeking.  *  *  «  The  Bellefleurs  show 
strong  this  year  in  red  cheeks,  and  are  running  very  uniform 
in  good  packing  sizes.  They  are  clean  skinned  and  perfect  in 
size.  They  are  about  as  near  perfection  this  year  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  them,  and  the  country  can't  show  a  better  fall 
apple.  *  *  »  The  Gravenstein  apple  is  a  shy  bearer  in  this 
district,  and  several  orchardists  have  had  the  trees  of  this 
variety  taken  out.  It  comes  into  bearing  late,  is  capricious 
in  yielding,  and  the  fruit  is  not  a  long  keeper.  It  sells  best 
of  the  early  apples,  but  in  this  district  the  trees  have  made  a 
poor  return.  James  Kirby  has  pulled  out  the  Gravenstein 
trees  in  the  orchards  of  Geo.  H.  Brewington  and  M.  Gagnon, 
and  other  contracts  are  expected.  Bellefleurs  and  Newtown 
Pippins  are  to  take  their  place.— Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Kosa,  Sept.  13.— Sonoma  county  gets  away  with 
another  trophy;  it  wins  the  bronze  medal  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  visited  Santa  Rosa  after  attending  a  meeting  in 
Sacramento.  At  the  Sacramento  meeting  an  exhibit  was  made 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  of  products  of 
this  county  in  competition  with  other  counties  of  the  State. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  critical  test  until  yesterday,  when 
S.  N.  Whitaker,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Sonoma,  received  a  registered  package  without 
any  letter  nf  explanation.  Whitaker  opened  the  package,  and 
to  his  surprise,  found  it  was  a  bronze  medal  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  awarded  to  Sonoma  county  for  the  best 
display  of  nuts,  seeds  and  fruits. 

The  Gkape  Situation. — The  grape  growers  in  Sonoma 
county  have  made  no  contracts  for  grapes  as  yet.  If  the  Cor- 
poration would  raise  their  cash  payment  to  flO  a  ton,  the 
growers  would  turn  in  all  their  grapes  to  them.  The  growers 
contend,  with  much  reason,  that  if  they  give  the  Corporation 
the  control  of  the  grapes,  which  means  the  control  of  the  com- 
ing wine  market,  that  the  Corporation  will  be  perfectly  safe 
in  an  advance  of  110  a  ton  to  the  growers  for  their  grapes. 
The  Corporation  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  growers,  but 
many  of  them  are  in  such  a  position  that  the}- cannot  act  inde- 
pendently if  they  receive  only  $5  per  ton  in  advance  on  their 
crop.  It  is  not  known  what  capital  the  Corporation  have  at 
command.  If  they  have  sufficient  money  to  do  so,  they  will 
make  themselves  solid  with  the  growers  for  many  years  to 
come  by  advancing  them  tit),  instead  of  M,  on  their  grapes. 
If  this  can  be  done,  the  Corporation  will  have  entire  control  of 
the  market  for  this  year,  and,  if  they  succeed  in  their  praise- 
worthy efforts,  will  keep  up  prices  for  next  year  as  well.  So 
far  you  cannot  get  a  quotation  from  either  growers  or  buyers 
on  grapes.  The  crop  is  fast  maturing,  and  whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  quickly.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Sutter. 

A  Pest  of  Gai>  Plies.— Stockmen  along  Butte  slough  and 
the  Sacramento  river  report  thai  a  species  of  gad  fly  has  been 
annoying  their  cattle  until  it  has  become  a  serious  mat  ter  to 
some  bands.  The  flies  light  in  large  numbers  on  the  cattle 
and  bite  viciously.  On  the  Cummins  place,  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  spraying  sheds  were  erected  and  while  the  cat- 
tle run  through  them  they  were  sprayed  with  a  solution  that 
killed  the  flies.  As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  cold  the  flies 
will  no  doubt  disappear. —  Yuba  City  Farmer. 

Tulare. 

A  PbuTJIHG  Experiment.  -For  the  past  three  years  D.  J.  F. 
Reed  has  been  experimenting  in  the  pruning  of  vines.  Some 
he  cut  in  the  old  way  and  from  the  cut  of  two  or  three  buds 
he  left  vines  of  various  lengths  to  full  growth.  This  year  he 
cut  his  vines  to  about  2  feet  and  the  results  are  good.  Fruit 
set  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  first  and  filled  in  to  the  crown,  in- 
stead of  setting  a  little  bunch  at  the  crown  to  constitute  a 
first  crop.  The  bunches  are  large  and  are  evenly  distributed. 
Mr.  Reed  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  close 
pruning  is  not  essential  to  get  fruit.  He  thinks  by  jutting 
the  old  wood  clear  out  and  leaving  the  new  growth  there  will 
be  no  weakening  of  the  roots.  On  arbors  good  bunches  of 
grapes  are  produced  year  after  year  20  feet  from  the  root. 
Aside  from  clearing  the  ground  for  cultivating,  he  sees  no  use 
in  pruning  clear  back  and  does  not  believe  it  well  to  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  buds.— Tulare  Register. 

Ventura. 

Warning  Against  Codlin  Moth.— W.  J.  Rice,  chairman  of 
the  Ventura  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners, 
has  issued  the  following  warning  to  fruit  growers:  "Notice 
is  hereby  given  to  all  owners  or  tenants  of  orchards  which 
are  infested  with  Codlin  moth,  that  they  must  gather  all 
fruit  either  upon  the  tree  or  which  has  fallen  upon  the  ground, 
known  to  be  infested,  and  immediately  destroy  the  same  in 
some  effective  manner,  either  by  feeding  to  hogs,  making 
into  vinegar  or  burning.  Also  that  there  will  be  no  fruit 
known  to  be  effected  by  such  Codlin  moth  allowed  to  be  carted 
over  the  roads  or  offered  for  sale,  and  if  upon  inspection  of  any 
box  or  wagonload  of  fruit  any  such  insect  pest  to  be  found, 
said  inspector  shall  have  the  power  to  immediately  take  it  in 
charge  and  destroy  the  same.  This  notice  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  notification  to  all  parties  owning  or  having  in 
charge  any  orchards  whose  fruit  is  infested  with- 
said  Codlin  moth.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners." 

Yuba. 

Hot  Talk  From  Yuba  — From  the  sale  of  476  boxes  of  fine 
pears  sold  by  Porter  Brothers  Company  in  the  Chicago  market 
our  shippers  have  received  the  munificent  sum  of  117.  In 
Chicago  the  fruit  brought  about  1700  Of  this  the  growers 
received  but  $17.  There  is  something  wrong,  but  what  is  it 
we  cannot  say.  The  railroad  and  car  company  have  made 
money  in  the  transaction ;  Porter  Brothers  have  made  money ; 
Porter  Brothers'  agents  have  made  money.  But  the  poor 
devils— the  growers— have  lost  and  lost  heavily.  Where  lies 
the  trouble  ! 

In  the  interest  of  those  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  we 
reprint  the  account  of  sales  given  by  the  Porter  Brothers 
Company  to  Mrs.  R.  Murdy: 

The  account  reads  :  154  boxes  pears  on  account  of  R.  Murdy  ; 

20  boxes  at  $1.70  1  34.00 

134  boxes  at  1.60   214.40 

»248.40 

CHARGES. 

Freight  and  refrigerator  $140.51 

Loading   ...  27.72 

Duty   16.37 

Commission  7  per  cent   57.39 

$241.89 

Net  proceeds   $6.41 

— Wheatland  Four  Corners. 


ARIZONA. 

A  Pest  op  Wild  Horses.— A  Phoenix,  Arizona,  dispatch  of 
13th  inst.  says:    "Wild  horses  have  become  a  very  great 
nuisance  in  northern  Arizona.    Information  to  this  effect  was 
received  to-day  by  Attorney-General  Frazier  in  a  letter  from 
Live  Stock  Inspector  Mark  Harper,  whose  station  is  Fredo- 
nia,  Coconino  county,  a  settlement  on  Kanah  creek,  three 
miles  south  of  the  Utah  line.    That  vicinity  has  been  overrun 
by  large  bands  of  wild  horses,  numbering  hundreds  of  wild 
animals,  unclaimed    and    unbranded    and  of    little  if  any 
value.    Occasionally  some  horse  in  a  band  will  be  run  down, 
saddled  and  broken  for  use,  but  the  trouble  is  worth  more 
than  the  horse,  so  that  the  animals  increase  in  number  and 
have  become  wilder  than  deer,   and  vicious  as  well.  Cow 
I  ponies  turned  out  on  the  range  to  graze  are  often  captured  by 
i  these  roving  bands  and  either  maltreated  or  run  off  to  become 
I  members  of  the  herd.    The  stock  inspector  asks  whether  the 
|  wild  horses  may  not  be  legally  slaughtered,  as  they  have  no 
owners  and  are  pests  to  the  farmer  and  the  cattle  owner. 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Live  Stock  Board." 

OBKOON. 

Hoos  are  Imported. — There  is  a  prospect  that  some  of  the 
numerous  cattle  sold  from  the  ranges  in  this  State  of  late  to 
go  East  and  be  fattened  on  corn  will  have  to  be  brought  back 
to  supply  the  market  with  fat  beef.    Wheat  is  loo  high  to  be 
fed  to  hogs  this  season,  and  about  the  only  hogs  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  State  will  be  those  fattened  in  the  stubble 
,  fields.    A  trainload  of  ten  or  twelve  cars  of  fat  hogs  from  the 
I  corn  region  is  now  on  its  way  here  for  the  Cnion  Meat  Com- 
j  pany.    There  has  been  a  larger  demand  than  usual  for  hog 
products,  and,  as  the  supply  is  short,  hogs  must  be  imported. 
— Oregonian. 

Heavy  Shipments  From  Santa  Clara. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  or  the  Report  or  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  September  13. 


From  the  record  of  shipments  now  being  made 
from  San  Jose  and  neighboring  points  it  is  evideni 
that  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  are  mak 
ing  early  sale  of  their  crops.  Shipments  are  goirg 
forward  in  just  about  the  proportion  of  last  yeat's 
shipments.  Overland  shipments  last  week  footed 
up  5,639,895  pounds,  or  3,500,000  pounds  more  than 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Green  fruit 
shipments  continue  heavy,  and  they  are  nearly  in  th  ■ 
midst  of  dried  fruit  shipments.  Last  week  1.239,400 
pounds  of  dried  apricots  went  forward.  Dried 
prune  shipments  will  continue  to  increase  weekly, 
the  movement  last  week  footing  up  822,600  pounds. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  prune  shipments  will  reach 
upward  of  1.000,000  pounds  dailv,  which  will  mean  a 
daily  return  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  orchardists.  The  total  overland  ship 
ments  from  January  1  to  date  amount  to  48,563,71(1 
pounds  against  32,667,620  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Green  fruit  shipments  this  year  amount  to 
11.875,875  pounds,  against  6,485,120  to  the  same 
date  in  1896.  The  cherry  shipments  this  year  footed 
up  2,927,250  pounds,  while  last  year  but  1,259,300 
went  forward.  The  total  shipment  of  dried  apricots 
thus  far  this  season  is  5,836,200  pounds,  against 
1,586,870  for  the  entire  season  of  1896,  and  ap- 
parently not  two-thirds  of  the  season's  pack  h;is 
moved.  The  dried  apricot  shipments  were  the 
largest  in  1894,  when  they  footed  up  6,954.91.') 
j  pounds,  but  these  figures  will  be  exceeded  by  fully 
I  40  per  cent  this  year.  Prune  shipments  since  Jul y 
I  1  to  date  aggregate  1,451.225  pounds,  while  for  the 
same  time  last  year  they  amounted  to  632,540. 


$33  for  One  Apple. 


To  the  Editor  : — The  story  came  to  me  second 
hand,  so  I  give  it  as  it  came.  The  man  who  related 
it  is  an  old  man  now,  residing  in  our  town.  I  have 
not  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  but  see  him  quite 
often  when  down  town. 

Years  ago  he  was  running  a  three-card  monte 
game  (whatever  that  means,  I  don't  know)  in  a 
southern  California  town.  One  day  a  big  apple  of 
the  Gloria  Mundi  variety  made  its  appearance  among 
the  crowd  around  his  table.  The  man  who  bad  it 
paid  $5  for  it.  The  apple  was  "  put  up  at  $1.50  on 
the  corner,"  and  the  owner  kept  winning  it  back. 
The  game  ran  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  the 
"corners"  reduced  meantime  to  $1,  when  luck  went 
against  the  owner  and  the  "three-card  monte  man" 
won  it.  He  was  out  just  $33  to  get  it.  He  said  he 
deliberately  cleared  up  the  table,  climbed  up  on  top 
of  it  and  ate  that  apple,  skin,  seeds,  core  and  stem, 
while  men  stood  around  and  offered  $5  for  just  one 
bite.  Mrs.  May  Taylor. 

Hale,  Mo. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  the  above  is  possible 
from  a  gambling  point  of  view  or  not.  We  give  it  as 
it  is  told  to  us.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  apple  has 
been  an  instrument  of  evil.  In  fact,  bad  as  this 
is,  the  apple  is  hardly  up  to  its  old  record. — Ed.] 

Gleanings. 


The  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  have  this 
year  abandoned  an  old  tradition  by  lopping  off  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress.   Nobody  ever  listened  to  it  and  nobody  will  miss  it. 

The  Sacramento  Record-Union  is  leading  an  agitation  for  a 
free  road  to  Yosemite  valley.  The  project  is  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  make  the  road  within  the  limits  of  the  reser- 
vation and  for  the  State  (or  the  several  counties)  to  do  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Geo.  Roeding,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Fresno, 
has  been  in  San  Francisco  this  week  on  a  business  errand. 
Mr.  Roeding's  establishment  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
which  have  been  maintained  at  high-water  mark  during  the 
recent  depression  in  the  tree  traffic. 


(General  Summary. 

The  week  has  been  decidedly  cool,  averaging  from  seven  to  Dine 
degress  below  the  normal  in  the  great  valleys.  It  has  also  been  cool 
along  the  coast.  Farmers  are  preparing  to  plow  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  upon  the  first  appearance  of  rain.  In  Humboldt  county  light 
showers  on  three  consecutive  days  have  helped  corn  and  pastures. 
In  the  mountain  regions  of  the  State  the  weat  her  has  been  cold 
enough  to  cause  some  anxiety  as  to  frost.  No  damage  has  been 
done  except  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  where  gardens  were  in- 
jured somewhat.  In  Modoc  county  all  crops  are  reported  safe  ex- 
cept tomatoes  and  sugar  cane,  or  sorghum,  which  remains  liable  to 
injury. 

Large  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  picked  and  cured,  and,  in 
general,  benefited  by  the  Weather.  Late  peaches  are  beginning  to 
ripen.  Karly  peaches  ari  all  gone  Graoc  picking  is  In  full  blast 
and  the  weather  has  favored  rasin-making.  though  the  curing  pro 
gresses  slowly  owing  to  the  cool  weather. 

Prunes  have  been  picked  In  large  quantities  and  are  upon  the  dry- 
ing trays  or  on  the  way  to  the  markets.  Beets  are  coming  along 
nicely  and  promise  a  satisfactory  yield.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  being  cut  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  hay  and  chicken  corn  are 
also  being  gathered.  Hop-picking  is  progressing  and  bean  harvest- 
ing is  in  full  blast.  Fall  planting  of  peas  and  potatoes  has  begun 
in  some  places. 

The  apple  crop  is  large,  but  in  the  southern  pan  of  tne  State  the 
codlin  moth  has  damaged  the  crop  materially,  especially  in  orchards 
that  had  not  been  thoroughly  sprayed  Walnuts  are  doing  nicely 
—good  in  quality  and  quantity;  almonds  are  turning  out  nicely. 
The  orange  crop  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  grown  ami  will 
be  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  The  fruit  begins  to  show  signs 
of  coloring. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Harvesting  over    Rainfall.  04  inch  on  8ih. 

Modoc  (Cedarville).— Colder  and  danger  of  frosts:  everything  safe 
except  tomatoes  and  sugar  cane  or  sorghum,  which  is  liable  to  dam- 
age. 

Shasta  (Anderson). — Fruit,  excepting  prunes  and  grapes,  dried 
and  marketed. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Favorable  weather  for  raisin  making.  Crop 
not  as  good  as  last  year,  but  quality  fair.  tR-d  Bluff  I— Coot;  prunes 
about  half  gathered;  large  yield  and  good  quality. 

Yuha  (Marysville).— Wine  grapes  coming  in  in  large  quantities 
and  in  tine  condition. 

Placer  (Newcastle)  —Cling  peaches  ripening  fast  Salway 
peaches  gone.   Tokay  grapes  coming  in  rapidly. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento).—  Y  avorable  weather  for  all  crops. 
Wine  grapes  short  yield;  table  varieties  better.  Hop  picking  over; 
flDe  crop. 

Glenn  (Willows).— Farmers  will  soon  begin  sowing  grain. 

Tulare  (Tulare)  —Cool.  Picking  raisins,  curing  prunes  and  plow 
ing  for  wheat  (Porterville)— Cool.  Drying  prunes.  f  Lime  Kilni— 
Cool  and  favorable  for  all  crops.    Fruit  drying  over. 

Kern  (Bakersfleld  .— Slight  frost  in  lowlands;  no  damage.  Or- 
aDges  doing  well;  light  crop,  tine  quality. 

Solano  (Dixon) —Grapes  are  of  good  quality ;  faircrop.  Almonds 
short. 

Stanislaus  (Newman) —Favorable  for  drying  raisins.  Farmers 
preparing  for  fall  plowing  with  expectations  of  seeding  usual  acre 
age. 

Merced  ( Merced'.— Fine  weather  for  making  raisins;  light  crop. 

San  Joaquin  (Stockton).— Favorable  weather  for  all  crops. 

Fresno  (Firebaugh).— Cool.  Gr  .in  light  crop.  Fruit  curing  soon 
over.  (Fresno) — Raising  curing  progressing  slowly  owing  to  the 
cool  weather. 

Ki^gs  (Hanford)  —  Picking  prunes  and  raisins.  Cool. 
Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa).— Foggy  and  cool.    Picking  grapes  Hops 
all  picked. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake)  — Prunes  almost  ripe  enough  to  pick,  likewise 
grapes;  both  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual.    Hop  picking  pro 

gressing. 

Napa  (Calistoga)  —  Prunes  drying  nicely  Grapes  maturing  rap 
idly;  begin  grape  picking  this  week.  (Napa)— Heady  to  ship  wine 
grapes.   Sugar  beets  nearly  ripe.   Threshing  over. 

Alameda  (Ltvermore).— Picking  almonds  and  grapes.  Prunes 
going  to  dryers.  (Nilesl— Fruit  all  picked  except  prunes,  which 
will  be  two  thirds  crop. 

San  Mateo  (Menlo).— Potato  crop  large  and  harvesting  finished 
on  coast  side. 

Santa  Claha  (Campbell).— All  prunes  will  he  on  the  trays  next 
week.  Late  penches  beginning  to  ripen.  (Gllroyl— Favorable 
weather  for  drying  fruit.  Picking  prunes  (San  Josei— Cool  weather 
re  ards  drying.   Grape  picking  and  wine  making  will  soon  begin 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Cool  and  foggy.  Outlook  good  for 
large  fruit  crop.  (Boulder  Creek)— Frost  on  Kith  and  11th.  injuring 
gardens  to  some  extent.  Fruit  drying  in  full  blast.  Apples  abnn 
dant. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— The  apple  crop  is  large,  but  hag  been 
damage  extensively  by  codlin  moths  in  orchards  not  thoroughly- 
sprayed. 

Monterey  (Kings  City).— Cool  and  clear.  Fruit  and  grain  all 
harvested.  (Salinas)— Fruit  ripening  fast.  Potatoes  coming  in  and 
will  be  of  good  quality. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Bean  harvesting  in  full 
blast.  Foggy  weather  good  for  beans  but  bad  for  corn  (San 
Miguel)— Cool. 

Santa  Barbara  (Ballard).— Fruit  drying  will  continue  until 
November.  Large  acreage  to  be  sown  with  grain  this  winter 
(Surf)— Threshing  grain  and  mustard  continues  Bet  inning  bean 
threshing. 

Ventura  (Saticoy).— Bean  harvesting  progressing;  fair  yield 
Limas  damaged  by  heat  several  weeks  ago  Corn  is  ripe  and  husk- 
ing will  begin  soon.  (Ventura)— Beans  injured  more  than  at  tirst 
reported.  New  beets  are  coming  in  freely  and  yield  is  satisfactory 
Corn  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  (Bassett).— Cool,  with  west  winds  Last  cutting  of 
alfalfa;  light  crop.  (Duarte)— Favorable  for  crous.  Oranges  prom- 
ise to  be  the  largest  crop  in  years  (Los  Angeles)— Weather  not 
beneficial  to  fruit  drying,  but  did  not  interfere  with  work.  (Pomona) 
—Cool  and  foggy. 

Orange  (Santa  Ana).— All  crops  doing  well  Harvesting  peanuts; 
fair  yield. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Prune  crop  small.  Orange  crop  promises 
to  be  the  largest  ever  grown.    Fruit  coloring 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands).— Oranges  looking  tine;  large  yield 
expected. 

San  Diego  (Otay).— Fall  planting  of  peas  and  potatoes  under 
way. 

Eureka  Summary  — Not  enough  rain  to  start  grass,  but  will  help 
corn,  clover,  pastures  and  gardens  Cabbage  insect  destructive 
Streams  low.  Cattle  in  fair  condition  Considerable  fruit  blown 
off  by  northwesters. 

Lo's  Angeles  Summary. -Cool  weather  somewhat  unfavorable 
lor  maturing  fruits  and  drying  Early  peaches  being  gathered  and 
crop  nearly  all  in.  Raisin  making  in  operation.  Grain  nearly  all 
threshed.    Peat  land  celery  doing  well. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Plain  Hints  for  Amateurs. 


George  N.  Tyler  gives  in  the  Alameda  Argus  some 
plain  hints  which  our  amateur  flower  growers  will 
find  useful. 

Pansies. — From  now  on  you  can  sow  pansy  seed  for 
spring  blooming.  September  is  the  best  time,  as 
the  plants  make  a  good  growth  before  severe  winter 
sets  in.  It  does  not  hurt  to  transplant  a  pansy,  and 
the  oftener  they  are  transplanted  the  better  plant 
they  make.  I  transplant  from  seed  pan  to  boxes  and 
from  the  boxes  to  the  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Some  very  successful  pansy  growers  give  them  four 
shifts. 

Chrysanthemums.— Most  of  your  chrysanthemums 
are  now  setting  buds,  except  the  very  late  ones.  If 
you  are  growing  to  a  single  flower  and  you  are  in 
doubt  which  bud  to  take— the  crown  or  the  terminal 
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— take  the  terminal,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  a  good 
flower.    As  soon  as  you  have  taken  your  bud,  water  I 
with  only  clear  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  i 
to  swell  give  them  liquid  manure  at  every  other 
watering  until  the  buds  show  color.    This  is  very  | 
important  if  you  wish  to  grow  good  flowers.  As 
soon  as  your  mums  set  buds  they  will  break  at  every 
joint  and  throw  out  shoots.    These  should  be  picked 
off  if  you  want  large  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas. — Sow  sweet  peas  from  now  on.  If 
sown  now  they  make  a  good  growth  before  winter 
sets  in  and  bloom  very  early  in  the  spring;  but  if 
sown  late  a  large  percentage  of  the  seed  rots.  The 
correct  way  to  sow  them,  this  time  of  the  year,  is  to 
make  a  hollow  three  inches  deep  and  one  foot  wide. 
Then  sow  the  seed  in  this  hollow  three  inches  deep 
and  tramp  down  firmly  after  planting.  Fill  the 
hollow  up  with  water  and  let  it  soak  in,  and  after 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked  mulch  with  the  clip- 
pings from  the  lawn,  or  stable  litter  will  do. 

Bulbs  in  the  Garden. — All  bulbs  require  a  very  rich 
soil.  Use  only  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  Under 
no  consideration  use  green  manure  where  bulbs  are 
planted.  Small  bulbs  such  as  sparaxis,  ixias,  crocus, 
etc.,  should  be  planted  two  inches  deep;  tulips, 
jonquils,  narcissus,  etc.,  three  inches;  hyacinths, 
four  inches,  and  always  measure  the  depth  from  the 
top  of  the  bulb.  You  can  plant  from  October  to 
January.  No  bulb  requires  so  rich  a  soil  as  the 
hyacinth.  If  planted  in  poor  soil,  the  flowers  may 
do  very  well  for  the  first  year,  and  if  planted  more 
shallow  than  four  inches  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
cause  the  bulb  to  split  and  divide  into  innumerably 
small  bulbs  that  will  not  bloom  well  for  two  or  three 
years;  and  remember  that  all  bulbs  and  plants  have 
a  tendency  to  lift  while  growing.  Freezing  and 
thawing  has  the  same  effect,  so  it  is  better  to  plant 
a  little  too  deep  than  too  shallow.  Hyacinths  should 
be  set  eight  inches  apart,  tulips  six  and  smaller 
bulbs  closer. 

Bulbs  in  Pots. — It  is  very  important  that  the  bulb 
should  form  a  strong  foot  growth  before  leaf  growth 
starts.  Bulbs,  when  flowered  in  pots  in  the  house, 
should  be  kept  in  as  cool  a  room  as  possible.  A  few 
degrees  above  freezing  will  answer.  Pot  the  bulbs 
in  pots  of  a  sufficient  size  in  a  sandy  soil  mixed  with 
rotted  cow  manure  and  leaf  mould,  and  give  thorough 
drainage.  After  potting  give  a  thorough  soaking 
and  then  put  away  in  a  dark  cool  place  for  six  weeks 
and  water  them  every  two  weeks. 

This  is  to  encourage  root  growth.  But  do  not  let 
them  get  dry  after  starting  roots  or  the  roots  will 
dry  up  and  then  the  bulb  will  not  form  a  flower. 

In  six  weeks  time  leaf  growth  will  have  started, 
but  do  not  move  them  directly  into  the  sun  for  a 
week  or  two.  You  can  put  them  out  doors  on  the 
porch  where  they  will  get  a  little  morning  sun  and 
gradually  give  them  more  until  they  can  stand 
the  bright  sun. 

Bulbs  in  Glasses.— -To  grow  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  in  glasses,  select  only  dark  colored  glasses; 
blue  or  red,  for  instance,  and  those  of  a  long  narrow 
or  Belgian  pattern,  in  preference  to  the  more  elabor- 
ate style. 

The  hyacinth  makes  long,  white  roots,  and  to  make 
them  quickly  and  before  it  starts  into  leaf  growth, 
the  bulb,  after  being  put  in  the  glasses  should  be 
put  away  in  the  dark  for  six  weeks,  the  same  as  in 
potting.  Always  use  rain  water.  Fill  the  glasses 
so  that  the  water  will  barely  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  bulb.  The  water  should  be  changed  as  often  as 
once  in  three  weeks,  using  pure  rain  water  at  the 
same  temperature  as  you  took  them  out  of.  A  piece 
of  charcoal  in  the  water  will  cause  it  to  keep  sweet 
longer  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  the 
water  will  give  the  flowers  a  much  brighter  color. 
To  grow  hyacinths,  etc.,  in  sand,  take  a  soup  plate, 
glass  dish,  china  bowl,  or  in  fact  anything  which 
will  hold  water  and  fill  it  heaping  full  of  sand.  Now 
push  the  bulb  carefully  into  the  center,  allowing  the 
whole  bulb  to  be  covered,  except  the  crown,  and 
set  the  vessel  containing  the  bulbs  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes  to  fix  them  in  their  places.  Then  treat  the 
same  as  in  potting  and  in  glasses. 

When  hyacinths,  narcissus,  China  lilies,  etc.,  have 
finished  blooming  in  glasses  or  sand  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mould,  and  watered 
as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green.  When  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  take  up  the  bulbs  and  put  them 
where  they  can  get  a  good  deal  of  sun,  and  after  they 
have  ripened  pack  them  in  boxes  of  dry  soil  and  put 
away  until  the  following  season. 


FORESTRY. 


Preservation  of  Mountain  Forests. 


By  M.  B.  Curtis,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Nordhoff. 

The  forest  primeval  is  our  most  valuable  inherit- 
ance. It  is  the  ready  cash  of  Nature's  bountiful  pro- 
visions for  our  future  ;  it  is  a  bounty  that  we,  as 
Americans,  are  ruthlessly  destroying.  Already  stat- 
isticians are  figuring  out  how  many  years  will 
elapse  before  we  have  a  timber  famine.  The  short- 
age of  timber  for  building  and  fuel  are  the  least  of 
the  evils  of  forest  destruction.    Iron  and  steel  are 


taking  the  place  of  wooden  beams,  strawboard  and 
other  materials  are  pressed  and  rolled  into  shape  to 
substitute  for  wood  ;  and,  as  for  fuel,  oil,  coal  and 
electricity  can  supply  us  with  heat.  As  to  the  value 
of  our  forest  products,  Mr.  Fernow  places  that  in 
round  numbers  at  one  billion  dollars  annually.  It 
ranks  third  in  importance  of  our  industries,  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  and  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds  ranking  respectively  first  and  second. 

Evils  of  Forest  Destruction. — The  great  and  almost 
irreparable  evils  of  forest  destruction  are  the  influ- 
ence on  climate  and  the  destruction  of  our  water- 
sheds— with  the  attendant  evils,  alternate  drouth 
and  flood — and  increase  of  cyclones,  blizzards  and 
hurricanes,  with  attendant  loss  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  in  this  last  phase  of  the  evils  of  forest  destruc- 
tion that  we  are  principally  interested,  although  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  we  should  be  inter- 
ested in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common  welfare  of 
our  country,  for  what  affects  the  interests  of  one 
part  of  our  country  in  a  measure  affects  the  whole. 

A  few  years  ago  the  mountain  region  to  our  north, 
the  Sierra  Madre  range,  was  set  aside  as  a  forest 
reservation  and  to  preserve  to  the  people  the  possi- 
ble reservoir  sites.  The  preservation  of  our  moun- 
tain forests  means  the  preservation  of  our  summer 
water  supply.  Each  succeeding  dry  season  sees  a 
large  area  swept  by  forest  fires,  the  woodman's  ax 
is  ringing  in  the  accessible  mountain  canyons,  and 
man,  or,  at  least,  some  men,  seem  to  be  doing  all 
they  can  to  destroy  our  heritage.  The  denuding  of 
our  mountain  forests  means  that  our  winter  rainfall, 
instead  of  sinking  slowly  into  the  ground  through 
beds  of  decaying  vegetation  and  slowly  percolating 
down  the  mountain  side,  to  gush  from  rocky  crevices 
as  springs  and  rills  in  the  hot  summer  months  and 
swelling  the  mountain  streams,  in  turn  to  be  con- 
veyed to  our  orchards,  or,  flowing  underground,  sup- 
plying our  tunnels  and  wells,  and  touching  with  life 
our  thirsty  land,  will  rush,  demon-like,  down  the 
bare  mountain  side,  swelling  the  winter  torrent,  de- 
vastating our  fields  and  orchards,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively few  hours  lost  in  the  sea — lost  to  all  good  to 
the  rancher  in  his  time  of  need.  To  the  stranger 
gazing  at  our  mountain  side  the  question  might  arise: 

Why  so  much  fuss  about  a  little  scrubby  brush  ?  A 
season  or  two  will  supply  it  with  a  new  growth."  Let 
our  stranger  climb  the  mountain  sides,  where  the 
mountain  fire  has  not  swept,  and  what  looks  like  new 
brush  from  the  distance  will  prove  to  be  a  dense 
growth  of  scrub  oak  and  chaparral,  and  underneath 
a  dense  covering  of  decaying  leaves  and  twigs  a  foot 
in  depth.  This  acts  as  a  mulch,  preventing  evapora- 
tion, and  the  growing  brush  above  prevents  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun  from  shining  directly 
on  the  soil.  The  taller  trees,  swaying  in  the  winds, 
loosen  the  soil  around  their  roots  and  it  more  readily 
absorbs  moisture.  Man  attains  this  loose  soil  only  at 
a  great  expense  of  labor  and  cultivator  teeth. 

A  Local  Instance. — As  an  illustration  in  a  small 
way  of  what  the  destruction  of  our  mountain  cover 
means,  I  will  cite  an  instance  that  came  under  my 
own  observation  within  the  past  year.  A  mountain 
fire  swept  the  sides  of  one  of  our  mountain  arroyos 
bare  last  July.  From  this  arroyo  came  the  domestic 
water  supply  of  a  foothill  rancher.  A  pipe  line  con- 
veyed the  water  to  his  residence.  This  pipe  has  lain 
undisturbed  by  flood  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
The  first  rain  of  the  season  swept  it  out,  bending  and 
twisting  the  pipe,  and  the  second  rain  doing  the 
same.  The  pipe  was  finally  moved  up  the  hillside. 
In  the  same  storm  immense  quantities  of  drift  were 
swept  down  the  Wolfskill  creek,  the  mountain  tor- 
rent dashing  20  feet  high.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  sole  cause  was  not  a  cloudburst,  but  was 
the  sweeping  away  of  large  areas  of  forest  cover. 
To-day  a  large  force  of  men  and  teams  are  at  work 
cutting  and  hauling  timber  from  San  Dimas  canyon. 
The  work  of  destruction  has  been  going  on  all  last 
season  and  is  being  pushed  with  great  vigor.  The 
Los  Angeles  parties  who  claim  the  timber— though 
how  they  came  to  be  possessed  of  it  no  one  seems  to 
know — avow  it  as  their  purpose  to  cut  every  stick  of 
timber  in  the  canyon  that  can  be  reached  by  team. 
This  canyon  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  accessi- 
ble to  Pomona  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  it 
will  be  rendered  bare  and  unattractive.  The  growth 
of  years  seems  destined  to  be  ruthlessly  swept  away 
unless  prompt  and  energetic  action  be  taken. 

What  is  being  done  here  inside  the  forestry  lines  is 
being  done  from  the  sea  to  the  desert,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  till  the  beauty  of  our  mountain 
canyons  will  be  lost  to  us  forever.  Instead  of  being 
places  of  beauty  and  attractive  resorts  for  pleasure 
parties,  they  will  be  bare,  dry  canyons,  through 
which  the  winter  floods  will  rush  in  unchecked  vio- 
lence. 

Forests  and  Birds. — Another  feature  of  this  forest 
destruction  is  the  demolition  of  the  haunts  and  food 
supplies  of  the  birds.  These  in  consequence  are 
driven  to  the  valleys,  there  to  prey  on  our  orchards. 
Instead  of  being  things  of  beauty  and  the  friends  of 
man,  they  become  a  curse.  Now,  as  good  citizens, 
it  behooves  us  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
this  forest  devastation  by  ax  or  fire.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Let  us  bee  that  more  stringent 
laws  are  enacted  and  more  firmly  enforced.  We  need 
competent,  earnest  guardians  in  every  mountain 
canyon — men  who  are  honest  and  incorruptible,  and 


who  will  enforce  the  laws  firmly  and  impartially. 
In  the  matter  of  the  birds,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  paying  investment  to  plant  in  our  moun- 
tain canyons  such  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  as  will 
furnish  a  food  supply  for  our  birds.  Let  us  assist 
nature.  Plantings  of  fig,  mulberry,  blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  bushes  would  furnish  food  for 
the  birds  at  home.  The  birds  would  assist  in  scat- 
tering the  seed  by  eating  the  fruit.  A  favorite  for- 
age for  our  Northern  birds  was  the  sumac,  a  low- 
growing  shrub  covered  in  the  fall  with  bright  leaves 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  berries.  Masses  of  these 
bushes  are  not  only  acceptable  to  the  bird,  but  add 
a  charm  to  the  landscape.  Plantings  of  ash,  maple, 
box  elder,  elm,  birch  and  others  would  add  to  the 
charm  of  our  mountain  canyons,  and,  if  conspicu- 
ously planted,  would  add  bits  of  coloring  to  our  au- 
tumn landscape.  It  was  suggested  at  the  Pomona 
Institute  last  summer  that  parties  visiting  our  can- 
yons should  try  to  plant  seeds  of  fruit  and  nut  trees 
in  suitable  places,  and  that  these  in  time  would  fur- 
nish fruit  to  the  pleasure  seeker  in  our  mountains. 
As  another  suggestion,  would  it  not  be  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  undertaking  on  Arbor  Day  to  hold  a 
club  meeting  in  an  accessible  canyon,  have  a  picnic 
dinner  and  make  a  business  of  planting  trees,  cut- 
tings and  seeds  where  they  will  beautify  our  moun- 
tain resorts  and  in  a  measure  assist  nature  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  caused  by  that  ofttime  vandal, 
Man. 

Forestry  Stations. — In  conclusion,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  valuable  experimental  work  being  done  at 
our  forestry  stations  at  Chico  and  Santa  Monica. 
There  varieties  are  being  tested  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  planting  studied,  and  their  experience  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  from  the  State  University  at 
Berkeley.  They  have  shown  conclusively  that  much 
of  our  rolling  foothill  land  can  be  converted  into  val- 
uable forests  by  skillful  and  intelligent  management. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  many  of  our  ranchers  to 
grow  their  own  fuel  supply  and  to  beautify  the  land- 
scape with  groves  that  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  increase  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
each  succeeding  year  increase  in  value  themselves. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  in  Relation  to  Flowers  and  Fruits. 


By  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  Chairman  of  British  Bee  Keepers'  Associa 
tion  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Most  of  us  know  that  bees  gather  both  pollen  and 
nectar  from  blossoms,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
why  the  wants  of  bees  are  supplied  by  the  floral 
world.  The  answer  to  this  question  reveals  to  us  a 
new  meaning  to  the  existence  of  these  insects. 
Plants  blossom  in  order  that  seed  may  be  produced 
and  perfected  and  the  race  continued.  Before  the 
seed  can  be  produced,  pollen  borne  by  anthers  must 
be  placed  on  a  certain  special  part  called  the 
stigma.  Should  the  pollen  be  of  a  suitable  kind  and 
the  stigma  in  a  receptive  condition,  a  delicate  thread 
called  a  pollen  tube  is  thrown  out  by  the  pollen 
granule  into  the  seed  vessel,  by  which  the  seed  be- 
comes fertilized  and,  when  mature,  capable  of  ger- 
mination. Let  us  examine  a  flower  and  bear  in  mind 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts.  The  calyx 
is  the  outer  green  cup,  the  cover  of  the  bud,  aud  ex- 
pands as  the  flower  opens,  showing  its  sepals.  In 
some  flowers,  as  in  the  fuchsia  and  larkspur,  the 
calyx  is  colored.  Then  we  see  the  corolla  made  up 
of  petals.  This  is  the  most  ornamental  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flower. 

Just  within  the  corolla  are  situated  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  They  consist  of  stamens  and  a 
pistil.  The  stamens  are  slender  filaments  sur- 
mounted by  a  pouch  bearing  pollen,  and  these  are 
the  male  organs,  while  the  pistil  in  the  center  is  the 
female  organ  of  the  flower.  This  consists  of  an 
ovary  containing  the  ovules  or  undeveloped  seeds 
and  one  or  more  thread-like  styles  arising  from  it 
and  each  terminating  with  a  fleshy  stigma.  The 
great  majority  of  flowers  possess  both  anthers  and 
stigmas,  thus  carrying  the  two  sexes  within  them- 
selves. From  this  we  might  suppose  that  the  form 
of  the  flower  would  be  such  as  to  secure  the  trans- 
mission of  its  pollen  to  the  stigma  in  order  that  the 
end  of  its  being  may  be  accomplished.  The  older 
scientists  thought  so  and  were  puzzled  to  explain 
the  various  forms  of  blossoms  they  examined. 

Very  vague  ideas  prevailed  as  to  how  the  pollen 
was  carried  to  the  stigmas.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  pollen  simply  fell  on  the  pistil;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  in  some  cases  the  stamens  and  pistils 
were  on  separate  plants,  the  question  arose  how 
could  the  pollen  be  transferred  at  such  great  dis- 
tances. It  was  only  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  Sprengel,  after  devoting  a  long  time  to 
patient  investigation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  structure  of  a  large  number  of  blossoms  was 
such  as  to  prevent  the  flower  being  fertilized  by  its 
own  pollen.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
until  within  the  last  half  century,  when  the  re- 
searches of  Hildebrand,  Delpino,  Hermann  Muller 
and,  above  all,  Charles  Darwin  threw  new  light  upon 
the  matter.  We  now  know  that  conspicuous 
flowers,  generally  speaking,  are  especially  arranged 
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to  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  impede,  fertilization  by 
pollen  which  they  themselves  produce,  while  mar- 
velous contrivances  are  found  to  secure  pollen  from 
some  other  plant  or  flower  of  the  same  species. 
Among  those  that  have  been  studied  there  are  a  few 
apparent  exceptions,  but  these  under  renewed  ex- 
amination are  frequently  revealing  unsuspected 
adaptations  to  cross-fertilization.  The  protest  made 
by  nature  against  continuous  in-breeding  applies  no 
less  to  plants  than  to  animals,  to  flowers  as  well  as 
bees.  But  as  blossoms  are  fixed,  and  incapable  of 
locomotion,  it  may  be  asked  how  is  the  fertilizing 
dust  carried  from  one  plant  to  another. 

Insect  Agency. — In  some  instances  it  is  carried  by 
the  wind,  and  such  plants  are  called  anemophilous. 
Among  them  we  find  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
grasses,  hazels,  pines  and  others.  Anemophilous 
plants,  as  a  rule,  bear  inconspicuous  flowers.  In  the 
Indian  corn  the  sexes  are  produced  on  different 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  pistils  are  the  threads  pro- 
jecting from  the  ear,  while  the  stamens  are  the 
tassels  at  the  top.  Such  plants  produce  a  very 
large  quantity  of  pollen  so  as  to  insure  each  blossom 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  granules  to  secure  fer- 
tilization. But  Sprengel  was  able  to  show  that  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  flowering  plants  confide  to 
insects  the  duty  of  bringing  about  those  unions 
which,  without  them,  would  never  be  effected.  The 
whole  family  of  apidas  among  insects  is  found  to  be 
most  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  of  these  Apis  melli- 
fica — our  common  honey  bee  —stands  out  par  excel- 
lence, as  the  complement  of  the  blossom.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  spring,  when  fruit  trees  are  gen- 
erally in  bloom,  there  are  twenty  bees  flying  and 
visiting  the  flowers  to  one  of  any  other  kind  of  in- 
sect. As  insects  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
most  plants,  the  flower  secures  their  visits  by  offer- 
ing them  pollen  and  nectar  served  in  the  most  at- 
tractive fashion.  Pollen  is  necessary  for  the  flowers 
themselves,  but  it  is  produced  in  such  profusion  that 
there  is  more  than  enough  for  their  purpose,  some  of 
the  surplus  going  toward  the  flesh-forming  food  of 
the  bee.  Nectar,  however,  in  most  cases,  is  yielded 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  bee  and  is  the  reward 
for  her  work.  We  thus  see  that  insects  perpetuate 
flowering  plants  and  flowers  continue  the  existence 
of  insects,  both  being  vitally  dependent  upon  each 
other.  The  main  function  of  the  highly  decorative 
corolla  is  to  attract  insects,  but  the  anthers  and 
stigma  are  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  re- 
production of  the  plant. 

Character  of  Pollen. — Pollen  contained  in  the 
anthers  of  various  flowers  differs  greatly  in  form, 
color  and  size.  In  wind-fertilized  flowers  it  is  dry, 
but  in  entomophilous  or  insect-fertilized  plants  the 
granules  are  coated  with  an  oily  substance  which 
gives  them  adhesiveness  and  enables  them  to  stick 
to  the  body  of  the  bee.  The  stigma,  when  ripe  or  in 
a  receptive  condition,  has  a  moist  surface.  When  a 
pollen  grain  comes  into  contact  with  this,  it  receives 
nourishment  and  the  exterior  coat  bursts,  while  the 
interior  protrudes  and  develops  a  tube  which  passes 
through  the  pistil  with  remarkable  rapidity  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ovary,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  as 
in  the  crocus,  in  which  the  style  is  frequently  five  or 
six  inches  long.  The  pollen  tube  enters  the  ovule  by 
an  opening  called  a  micropyle,  which  it  has  unerr- 
ingly found  in  the  darkness.  Every  ovule  requires  a 
pollen  tube  to  fertilize  it,  but  usually  many  more  are 
produced  than  can  be  utilized. 

Nectar. — We  must  now  notice  the  part  played  by 
the  nectaries  in  the  process  of  fertilization.  Al- 
though we  usually  speak  of  bees  gathering  honey  it 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
flower  is  unlike  honey  in  many  particulars,  and  is 
called  nectar,  while  the  part  by  which  it  is  yielded 
is  called  a  nectary.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  sugar  nectar  contains  is  identical  with  that 
of  cane  or  beet  root,  while  the  sugar  of  honey  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  grape.  To  those  who  have 
studied  the  physiology  of  the  honey  bee  it  will  be 
proven  that  bees,  by  means  of  a  glandular  secretion, 
convert  the  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar,  just  like 
the  saliva  does  in  our  own  case.  Nectar  from  differ- 
ent flowers  differs  in  aroma,  which  is  imparted  to 
the  honey,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  honey  obtained  from  various 
sources.  In  flowers,  nectar  is  usually  furnished 
abundantly  in  the  morning,  diminished  till  the  after- 
noon, and  again  increased  towards  evening.  The 
position  of  the  nectaries  in  flowers  differs  with  the 
kind  of  insects  to  which  they  are  suited,  and  while 
some  lie  almost  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  blossoms  of 
carrots,  most  are  found  in  deeper  recesses,  because 
this  position  insures  the  insects  coming  well  into 
contact  with  the  male  and  female  parts,  and  pro- 
tects the  nectar  from  injury  by  dilution  with  rain  or 
dew.  For  the  latter  purpose  we  also  find  wonderful 
modifications,  as,  for  instance,  the  drooping  habits 
of  the  flower  of  the  fuchsia,  or  the  up-standing  water 
resisting  hairs  of  the  common  nasturtium.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  sexes  do  not  always 
exist  in  the  same  flower,  nor  always  in  the  same 
plant,  and  even  when  they  do  the  flowers  are  so 
modified  as  to  prevent  self-fertilization  and  secure 
cross-fertilization  by  insects.  Many  flowers  in  which 
both  pistils  and  anthers  are  present  prevent  self- 
fertilization  by  maturing  these  organs  one  before 


the  other,  so  that  the  two  sexes  are  never  present 
at  the  same  time  in  one  flower.  When  the  anthers 
ripen  first  the  plants  are  called  proterandrous. 

If  we  examine  a  nasturtium  flower  we  find  the 
nectar  secreted  in  a  long  spur.  When  the  flower 
first  opens  the  style  is  short  and  the  stigma  imma- 
ture; the  anthers  are  also  unripe,  but  they  soon  be- 
gin to  rise  so  as  to  stand  in  a  position,  when  ripe, 
that  a  bee  entering  in  search  of  the  nectar  cannot 
fail  to  get  dusted  on  the  breast  with  pollen.  The 
anthers  mature  one  after  the  other,  the  process  oc- 
cupying from  three  to  seven  days,  during  which  time 
the  flower  is  in  function  only  male,  although  carry- 
ing both  sexes  in  the  anthers  and  pistil.  The  an- 
thers now  begin  to  fade  and  drop  off,  but  the  style 
has  grown  longer,  and  the  pistil  with  the  stigma  ad- 
hesive and  receptive  now  assumes  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  anthers,  the  flower  becoming  hencefor- 
ward female.  In  this  way  a  bee  going  from  flower 
to  flower  with  well-powdered  breast  carries  the  pol- 
len from  the  younger  to  the  older  blossom  and  pro- 
duces cross-fertilization,  the  only  one  possible,  as  the 
two  genders  do  not  co-exist.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  lower  petals  are  cut  along  their  edges  into 
narrow  strips  which  are  turned  up  so  as  to  prevent 
water  reaching  the  nectary.  Then  looking  at  the 
petals  we  find  lines  which  really  act  as  guides,  point- 
ing towards  the  nectary. 

There  is  another  class  of  plants  called  proteroge- 
HOMx,  in  which  the  pistils  mature  before  the  anthers. 

We  may  take  figwort  as  a  representative.  Here 
we  find,  as  soon  as  the  corolla  opens,  the  stigma,  al- 
ready receptive,  is  arranged  immediately  over  the 
front  lip,  just  in  the  right  position  for  bees  coming 
from  older  blossoms  to  deposit  the  pollen  they  carry 
on  their  breasts  as  they  reach  after  the  nectar. 
Fertilization  having  been  accomplished  the  stigma 
shrinks  and  dies,  while  the  anthers,  previously  curled 
and  hidden,  rise  and  take  its  place.  Most  flowers 
are  provided  with  contrivances  so  that  the  nectar 
can  only  be  reached  in  a  certain  position,  and  in  the 
figwort  we  find  the  back  petal  standing  at  such  a 
height  as  to  prevent  the  bee  getting  at  the  nectar 
from  that  side  and  compelling  her  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  anthers  and  stigma. 

Nature's  resources  to  produce  cross-fertilization 
are  endless.  For  instance,  we  find  in  the  willow 
herb  that  when  the  flower  first  opens  the  style 
curves  backwards  and  remains  in  this  position  until 
all  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen,  and  only  then 
does  it  straighten  and  spread  its  four  stigmatic  sur- 
faces— which  up  to  this  time  had  been  closed — just 
in  the  right  position  to  receive  the  pollen  brought  by 
the  bee. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  plants  in  which  the 
genders  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
and  these  are  called  mamoetcioiu.  Squashes,  cucum- 
bers and  melons  are  examples  of  such  plants,  and 
when  the  last  two  are  cultivated  under  glass  and  bees 
are  excluded,  the  operation  of  "fertilizing,"  or  "set- 
ting," must  be  undertaken  by  the  gardener.  In  dice- 
scious  plants  the  genders  are  placed  on  different 
plants.  This  was  known  even  to  Herodotus,  who 
describes  the  process  of  "  caprification  " — the  trans- 
ference of  pollen  from  the  male  blossom  of  one  tree 
to  the  female  blossom  of  another — by  which  dates  in 
Egypt  are  insured.  Being  in  Tunis  one  April,  I  wit- 
nessed this  operation  and  admired  the  skillful  man- 
ner in  which  the  Arabs  climbed  the  bare  stems  of  the 
date  palms.  Amongst  plants  of  this  class  we  find 
box  elder,  persimmon  and  many  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. We  have  another  class  of  plants  in  which 
the  blossoms  become  practically  diaeteiout  by  dif- 
ferentiating into  two  or  even  three  forms.  In  the 
primrose  or  flax  we  find  flowers  having  long  and 
short  styles.  Those  with  long  styles  have  the  anthers 
placed  widening  down  the  corolla  tube,  while  in  those 
with  the  short  styles  the  anthers  are  placed  at  the 
throat,  just  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  stigma 
in  the  long-styled  form.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  bee 
visits  the  long-styled  form,  her  tongue,  protuded  to 
reach  the  nectar,  will  get  dusted  with  pollen  upon 
the  center,  and,  in  passing  to  the  short-styled  form, 
will  deposit  the  pollen  on  the  stigma.  Darwin  found 
that  the  best  seed  and  the  largest  quantity  could 
only  be  produced  by  crossing  the  different  forms. 
He  also  found  that  the  pollen  differed  in  size,  and 
that  grown  from  a  different  form  of  blossom  was 
impotent.  Occasionally  plants  present  three  forms, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  purple  loosetrife  (Lythrum 
salicaria).  Here  we  have  flowers  on  different  plants, 
with  long,  medium  and  short  styles  and  stamens. 
We  find  the  long  pistil  is  fertilized  by  the  long 
stamens  of  the  other  two  forms,  the  medium  by  the 
medium  and  the  short  by  the  short,  so  that,  as  bees 
pass  from  plant  to  plant,  the  pollen  finds  its  proper 
resting  place. 

No  order  of  plants  contain  more  that  are  useful  to 
the  farmer  than  the  Legumiwmr,  which  all  have  an 
irregular  corolla,  adapted  to  insect  fertilization. 
Amongst  these  we  find  peas,  beans,  alfalfa,  clovers, 
sainfoin,  vetches  and  many  others.  So  dependent  is 
this  order  on  insect  visits,  that  Darwin  found  that  in 
100  heads  of  common  purple  clover  (Tri/olium  pra- 
teus'e),  protected,  not  a  seed  was  produced,  while  100 
heads  visited  by  insects  produced  2720  seeds.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  white  clover.  In  New 
Zealand,  I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  owing  to  their 
being  no  bumble  bees — the  special  fertilizers  of  this 


species — no  seed  could  be  obtained  from  purple 
clover,  and  it  had  to  be  imported  every  year  from 
England  until  these  bees  were  introduced  from  the 
old  country. 

In  the  sage  family  we  find  some  curious  modifica- 
tions to  insure  cross-fertilization,  and  in  the  order 
crudfmty  which  includes  cabbage,  turnip,  radish  and 
mustard,  we  find  the  anthers  in  the  young  blossom 
face  the  style;  but  before  they  ripen  they  turn  their 
backs  and  shed  their  pollen,  which  is  thus  in  the 
most  unlikely  position  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
stigma,  but  is  most  favorably  situated  for  adhering 
to  insects. 

Advantages  of  Bees.— I  am  not  able  in  the  short 
space  of  time  available  to  go  into  all  the  modifica- 
tions which  exist  for  securing  cross-fertilization  of 
flowers,  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  the 
farmer  the  advantage  he  derives  from  bees.  I  will 
now  try  to  show  how  largely  we  are  dependent  on 
bees  for  the  delicious  fruit  we  enjoy.  If  we  examine 
an  apple  blossom  we  will  find  it  contains  five  stigmas 
belonging  to  the  five  segments  of  which  the  core  of 
the  fruit  is  composed.  The  stigma  comes  to  ma- 
turity before  the  anthers.  Bees  seeking  nectar  get 
dusted  with  pollen  from  an  older  flower  and  then 
transfer  it  to  the  ripe  stigma  of  a  neighboring 
flower.  The  apple  is  strictly  a  fusion  of  five  fruits 
into  one  and  requires  no  less  than  five  separate  fer- 
tilizations for  its  perfect  production.  If  fertilization 
does  not  take  place  the  fruit,  instead  of  swelling, 
dries  and  rots.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  or 
more  of  the  stigmas  are  not  fertilized,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  fruit  develops  imperfectly  and  becomes  de- 
formed. If  such  an  apple  be  cut  open  it  will  be  found 
that  the  undeveloped  part  lies  opposite  the  section 
where  the  pit  is  shriveled. 

The  flowers  of  pears  are  similar  in  structure,  al- 
though they  are  not  so  dependent  on  bees  forfer- 
tilization.  Small  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries  and 
currants,  are  also  dependent  on  insects.  Among 
plums  sometimes  the  pollen  of  one  plant  is  impotent 
upon  the  pistils  of  that  plant,  and  fertilization  is  only 
secured  by  introducing  a  plant  of  another  variety 
into  the  orchard. 

In  the  raspberry  the  petals  are  smaller  and  placed 
wider  apart.  There  are  about  ninety  anthers  and 
each  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  drupels  carries  a 
stigma,  while  on  the  receptacle  will  be  seen  a  ring 
of  shining  dots  consisting  of  nectar.  Here  the  an- 
thers ripen  before  the  stigmas,  and  a  bee,  on  alight- 
ing on  the  drupels,  as  she  applies  her  tongue  to  the 
dots  of  nectar  gets  dusted  with  pollen,  which  she 
carries  to  another  and  older  flower,  and  in  revolving 
in  an  opposite  direction  transfers  the  pollen  to  the 
ripe  stigmas.  Each  seed  thus  fertilized  develops 
into  the  juicy  envelope  which  protects  the  seed  from 
injury  and  makes  the  fruit  so  palatable.  It  requires 
from  sixty  to  seventy  fertilizations  to  perfect  each 
fruit,  and  should  any  of  the  stigmas  escape  fertiliza- 
tion the  fruit  does  not  develop  in  that  part  and  re- 
mains green  and  hard.  If  we  look  at  the  straw- 
berry we  will  find  it  required  from  two  to  three 
hundred  distinct  fertilizations  for  its  perfect  produc- 
tion, and  if  any  of  the  stigmas  do  not  receive  pollen 
the  development  of  the  fruit  is  arrested  in  that  part 
and  the  seed  is  not  produced. 

I  would  here  point  out  that  in  the  strawberry 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  and 
that  plants  bearing  large  blossoms  are  frequently 
tending  to  become  male  and  produce  few  fruits, 
while  those  of  the  same  variety  that  produce  small 
blossoms  are  tending  to  become  female.  These  are 
abundant  bearers,  but  produce  few  runners.  Care 
should,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  selecting  runners, 
otherwise  the  male  would  in  time  supplant  the 
female. 

Bees  and  Fruits  Should  Go  Together. — I  have  shown 
the  part  bees  play  in  the  fertilization  of  blossoms  and 
the  benefits  we  derive  from  their  labors,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  danger  exists  in  making  a 
specialty  of  bee  keeping  and  cultivating  bees  in  large 
apairies,  as  is  the  practice  in  California.  It  is  use- 
less increasing  the  area  under  fruit  cultivation  with- 
out at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
kept.  As  an  instance,  I  would  mention  Lord  Sude- 
ley's  fruit  plantation  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 
About  200  acres  of  fruit  trees  were  first  planted  and 
for  some  years  there  was  such  poor  success  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  enterprise  should  not  be 
abandoned.  Lord  Sudeley  was,  however,  advised  to 
introduce  bees,  as  it  was  found  that  not  many  were 
kept  in  that  district.  Four  hundred  hives,  in  charge 
of  a  practical  bee  keeper,  were  introduced,  and  the 
result  was  magical.  Thenceforward  the  trees  bore 
fruit  properly  and  the  former  failure  was  turned  into 
a  success.  Since  then  500  acres  have  been  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  and  a  large  jam  factory  has  been 
started  close  by  both  undertakings,  being  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

Every  farmer  should  keep  bees,  with  the  primary 
object  of  insuring  cross-fertilization  of  his  crops,  and 
only  look  to  the  honey  yield  as  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. We  are  told  that  bees  spoil  fruit;  but,  al- 
though I  would  show  that  the  structure  of  the  man- 
dibles is  such  that  they  cannot  pierce  the  skins,  we 
need  not  rebut  the  charge,  but  point  out  that,  while 
they  gather  nectar  for  themselves,  they  confer  a 
greater  boon  on  the  fruit  grower,  for  they  really 
give  him  his  crop  in  return. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Haying  and  the  Hay  Crop. 

By  H.  J.  Dennison  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Nordhoff. 

Of  all  products  of  the  soil  in  civilized  countries  the 
hay  crop  is  greatest,  rivaling  in  value  that  of  any 
Other  product^  according  to  all  statistical  writers 
Especially  is  this  known  to  be  true  in  all  temperate 
climates  and  northern  latitudes.  The  bay  drop  of 
the  United  States  is  now  over  50,000,000  acres. 

As  the  feeding  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  implies 
an  abundance  of  hay,  and  there  is  further  involved 
in  the  hay  product  the  moving  of  all  vehicles,  the 
plowing  of  lands,  cultivation  of  other  crops,  of 
orchards,  the  beef  and  mutton  product,  leather  and 
wool— the  covering  of  the  human  body  from  head  to 
foot — in  fact  it  might  be  denominated  the  moving 
force  of  enlighted  progress.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
Us  to  ascertain  the  proper  treatment  and  preparing 
of  this  most  useful  product.  As  the  many  grasses 
sUch  as  timothy,  redtop  and  red  clover  are  not 
adapted  to  this  Climate  and  not  cultivated,  we  will 
not  discuss  them,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  cereals 
and  lucerne  or  alfalfa,  which  alone  are  used  for  fodder. 

Quality  of  Hay. — According  to  analytical  tests 
made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  barley  hay 
proved  to  be  a  little  more  nutritious  than  any  other; 
but  if  a  good  quality  of  wheat  or  oat  hay  was  com- 
pared with  a  poor  quality  of  barley  hay  the  result 
Would  be  favorable  to  the  wheat  or  oat  hay.  Again, 
Prof.  Storer  of  Harvard  tells  us  that  hay  grown  on 
fertile  land  Is  richer  than  that  produced  on  very  thin 
or  poor  land,  containing  fflore  nitrogen  and  less 
cellulose  or  woody  fiber  in  comparison.- 

Curing. — The  variety  of  hay,  or  rather  species,  is 
not  so  important  as  the  time  of  cutting  and  the 
mode  of  curing.  These  are  the  all-important  points 
in  haymaking.  Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
early  cutting,  and  that  as  grass  is  nutritious  the 
Immature  plant  would  be  if  cured;  but  it  would  re- 
quire a  large  bulk  of  it  to  make  a  ton,  and  it  would 
require  a  long  time  for  a  horse  to  eat  enough  of  it, 
as  it  is  light  and  not  very  rich  in  nutriment.  An 
agricultural  chemist  pulled  up  by  the  roots  a  number 
of  oat  plants,  cleared  them  of  dirt,  placed  them  in 
distilled  water,  and  the  plants  produced  oat  grains, 
but  not  plump  and  good  as  those  not  removed  from 
the  ground.    These  plants  were  taken  from  the 


ground  just  after  blooming,  which  proves  conclu- 
sively that  at  time  of  blooming  the  plant  is  being 
stored  with  those  elements  which  are  contained  in 
the  mature  grain.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  at  that 
opportune  time  when  the  stalk  or  straw  is  most 
heavily  stored  with  those  elements  which  constitute 
the  ripe  grain,  the  cutting  and  curing  should  be 
done.  As  to  cutting  before  this  time  it  is,  as  Prof. 
Storer  in  his  long  and  valuable  article  on  haying 
says,  both  unprofitable  to  producer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer; it  is  a  wanton  destruction  of  the  world's  most 
Useful  product.  Again  it  is  importune  to  mow  long 
after  this  all-important  time,  notwithstanding  the 
hay  may  weigh  as  much  or  perhaps  more;  but  it  is 
neither  good  hay  nor  good  grain.  It  is  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  hay  when  from  some  unforeseen  event  it 
could  not  be  cut  at  proper  time;  or  it  is  dishonest 
or  humbug  hay  if  intentionally  so  prepared  to  gain 
weight.  With  much  handling  or  in  baling  when  very 
dry  much  of  the  grain  of  over-ripe  hay  is  lost,  and 
the  purchaser  buys  a  lot  of  worthless  straw. 

Color  and  Odor. — Another  point  in  haymaking  is 
in  securing  a  good  color  and  good  odor.  To  procure 
this,  the  cutting  must  be  done  at  the  proper  time, 
and  the  curing  done  in  proper  manner.  "The 
sweet  scented  hay  "  is  an  adage  as  old  as  civilization. 
Hay  mowed  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  ground 
for  a  long  time,  or  until  badly  bleached  by  sunshine 
and  fog  or  even  by  dew  according  to  the  best  writers, 
will  not  be  very  green  nor  very  sweet  smelling. 
Prof.  Wing  of  Cornell  University,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  experiment  station,  says  the  object  is 
not  to  dry  hay  so  it  will  keep  by  much  sunshine  and 
exposure,  but  to  cure  it,  by  slow  drying,  causing  the 
juices  to  thicken,  so  the  hay  will  not  heat  when  in 
bulk.  Such  hay  will  be  green,  odorous  and  more 
nutritious  and  heavier  than  over-dried  hay,  which 
has  lost  many  of  its  leaves  and  heads.  It  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  both  farmers  and  agricultural 
chemists  that  the  most  approved  method  is  to  cut 
the  product,  let  it  partially  cure,  rake  into  winrows, 
and  after  an  interval  shock  or  place  in  mow  where  it 
will  "  go  through  the  sweat."  The  cereals  or  grains 
mowed  when  "  in  the  milk  "  or  just  after  blooming, 
and  never  later  than  the  "  early  dough  "  constitute 
our  very  best  hay,  embracing  all  the  valuable 
qualities  such  as  flavor,  fragrance,  green  color, 
weight,  rich  in  starch,  sugar  and  those  protein 
qualities  contained  in  good  food  for  animals. 

Alfalfa. — As  to  alfalfa,  which  after  blooming  con- 


tains so  much  cellulose  or  woody  fiber,  and  which 
increases  so  rapidly  at  this  time,  experience  has 
proven  that  it  should  be  mowed  just  before  or  at 
time  of  blooming.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  in  early 
spring,  or  first  crop,  and  must  be  handled  with  mucb 
care,  not  shocked  when  very  damp,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  will  ferment  or  mold;  neither  can  it  be  handled 
when  very  dry,  as  its  leaves  are  partially  lost  and 
stems  broken. 

We  have  at  times  been  compelled  to  haul  it  during 
early  morning  only.  It  is  better  food  for  both  horses 
and  cattle  when  blended  with  other  other  hay  or  fed 
alternately  with  other  feed. 

Prof.  Storer  positively  states  that  new  or  freshly 
harvested  oats  are  not  healthy  for  horses,  being  too 
laxative  and  rendering  the  horse  "  soft"  and  liable 
to  sweat,  while  after  they  area  few  months  old  they 
undergo  some  kind  of  fermentation,  or  after  ripening 
when  they  are  very  fine  feed.  This  may  probably  be 
the  case  with  new  oat  hay  also.  It  is  logical  to  sup- 
pose it  would  be. 

Smut  in  Grain. 


Grain  growers  are  sometimes  in  doubt  whether 
bluestoning  or  other  treatment  of  seed  grain  to  pre- 
vent smut  is  worth  while.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  experience  of  most  growers  to  establish 
the  fact  that  while  seed  not  treated  sometimes  es- 
capes smut,  the  greater  safety  lies  in  the  treatment. 
Careful  experimentation  points  the  same  way.  E. 
A.  Davitz  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  Canada,  reports  that  an  experiment  in 
treating  seed  wheat  for  the  prevention  of  smut  has 
been  conducted  for  two  years  with  quite  satisfactory 
results.  Infected  seed  wheat  not  treated  for  smut 
produced  a  crop  containing  an  average  of  2146  smut 
balls  per  bushel  of  grain,  while  that  treated  with 
potassium  sulphide  produced  an  average  of  109  balls 
of  smut,  that  treated  with  copper  sulphate  12  balls 
of  smut  and  that  treated  with  hot  water  9  balls  of 
smut  per  bushel  of  grain.  The  hot  water  treatment, 
which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  reme- 
dies, consists  in  immersing  seed  wheat  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  132  de- 
grees F.  The  water  should  not  go  below  130  and  not 
above  135  degrees.  Not  only  is  the  hot  water  treat- 
ment very  effectual  in  killing  the  smut  spores,  but  it 
frequently  improves  the  productive  power  of  the 
seed,  as  shown  by  the  increased  yield  of  grain  per 
acre. 
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fly  Sweetheart. 


To  me  there  is  no  other  girl 

Half  so  dear  as  she, 
Who  always  comes  at  eventide 

And  sits  upon  my  knee. 
There's  laughter  in  her  sparkling  eyes, 

There's  sunshine  in  her  hair. 
Of  all  the  maidens  that  I  know 

Not  one  is  half  so  fair. 

Without  her  life  would  be  to  me 

Not  half  as  sweet  as  now; 
And  to  her  will,  whate'r  it  be, 

Submissively  I  bow. 
Whene'er  she  smiles  my  heart  leaps  up 

And  throbs  with  fierce  delight, 
Her  tears,  for  me,  whene'er  it  be. 

Turn  daylight  into  night. 

I've  loved  her  now  for  seven  years, 

Since  first  I  saw  her  face; 
And  to  this  maid  each  year  has  brought 

A  new  and  charming  grace. 
What  wonder  then  that  I  rejoice 

Whene'er  this  girl  draws  near, 
And  whispers,  as  she  kisses  me : 

"  I  love  you,  papa,  dear." 


Recovering  a  Ring. 


Virginia  asked  me  to  take  her  out 
for  a  row.  So  I  of  course  tucked  a 
big  red  cushion  under  each  arm  and 
straightway  went  down  to  the  boat- 
house,  for  Virginia  had  promised  her- 
self to  me  in  marriage,  and  I  perforce 
obeyed  her  always  and  implicitly,  as 
is  the  custom  in  such  cases. 

I  had  been  staying  for  some  weeks 
with  her  people,  who  had  a  country 
house  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake — 
well,  the  name  doesn't  matter.  We 
had  been  together  a  great  deal  and  I 
had  learned  to  read  Virginia's  moods 
from  the  expression  of  her  adorable 
little  mouth.  On  this  particular  oc- 
casion her  lips  were  pressed  tightly 
together,  which  symptom  meant  in 
my  code  that  a  storm  was  brewing, 
and  so,  after  her  ladyship  had  settled 
herself  comfortably  among  the  cush- 
ions, I,  saying  nothing,  sculled  stead- 
ily away  from  the  shore  for  some  min- 
utes And  besides  it  was  one  of  those 
gorgeous  autumn  afternoons  that  make 
one  silent.  Little  Will-o-the-wisps  of 
sunlight  were  dancing  with  the  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  trees 
on  the  shore  like  coquettes  who  are 
conscious  of  having  lost  the  full  bloom 
of  their  beauty,  had  dressed  themselves 
in  gaudy  suits  of  scarlet  and  orange, 
as  if  hoping  by  brilliancy  of  color  to 
hide  the  tragedy  of  decay  that  makes 
autumn  so  infinitely  pathetic.  Ever 
and  anon  an  adventurous  trout  would 
spring  out  of  the  water  to  look  at  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and  great  golden 
bumblebees  went  buzzing  over  our 
heads  in  their  transit  across  the  lake 
in  search  of  fresh  plunder. 

Watchful  of  these  things  I  was  al- 
most unmindful  of  Virginia's  presence 
and  I  started  when  she  said  sharply, — 

"You're  not  very  amusing  this  af- 
ternoon." 

I  smiled  an  answer  whereupon  she 
immediately  cleared  decks  for  action 
and  said  with  a  fine  air  of  irony, — 

"  If  only  your  dear  Mrs.  Carruthers 
were  here,  you  would  soon  find  plenty 
to  say.  I'm  sure  the  way  you  went 
on  with  her  at  lunch  was  simply  dis- 
graceful. Not  that  I  am  jealous  of 
her.    You  needn't  think  that !  " 

Mrs.  Carruthers  was  a  fellow  guest 
of  mine  who  possessed  a  great  many 
of  the  alluring  qualities  of  a  young 
widow. 

"  She's  a  horrid  flirt  !  " 

"  Virgie  1" 

"  She  is  and  you  know  it.  You  can't 
call  her  pretty  !  " 

"  Well  dear,  I  suppose  I  mayn't,  but 
I  have  heard  lots  of  fellows  say  they 
thought  she  was  a  brick." 

"  Brick  or  no  brick,  she's  forty,  if 
she's  a  day." 

"  She  probably  is  a  day  but  forty — 
no.    Shall  we  say  thirty-nine  ? 

This  was  ingenious  on  my  part  see- 
ing that  Virginia  and  I  both  knew 
that  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  not  yet 
twenty-six. 

Virginia  flushed  and  looked  up  at 
me  with  her  lower  lip  quivering. 

"  George,  when  you  are  sarcastic  1 
almost  hate  you." 

"  Dear  !  "  said  I  reproachfully,  accen- 
tuating the  e  vowel  sound,  to  make 


the  little  word  seem  more  carressing. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  met  you.  I  hate 
being  engaged  anyway — and  we  seem 
to  be  always  quarreling." 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel, 
Virgie,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  in  the  best 
of  tempers." 

"  That's  the  aggravating  part  of  it. 
You  sit  there  smiling  and  I  can't  make 
you  angry." 

To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  burst  out 
laughing.  The  moment  after  I  was 
sorry,  for  the  tears  began  to  gather 
in  her  eyes,  and  I  can't  bear  that,  and 
more  ominous  still,  she  was  fidgeting 
with  her  engagement  ring.  Now  this 
really  alarmed  me.  As  a  rule,  our  en- 
gagement was  broken  and  recemeuted 
once  a  week.  Only  the  afternoon  be- 
fore we  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony. If  it  were  going  to  happen 
once  every  day,  there  were  elements 
of  danger  in  the  custom  which  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid. 

But  before  I  had  time  to  sue  for  for- 
giveness Virgiuia  took  off  the  little 
gold  band  and  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation flung  it  into  the  lake.  And  then 
she  looked  straight  at  me,  with  a 
brave  show  of  defiance,  although  the 
telltale  mouth  let  me  know  that  she 
was  frightened  at  what  she  had  done. 
I  was  more  hurt  than  words  can  say, 
and  with  a  few  swift  strokes  turned 
the  boat's  head  homeward.  But  I 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  the  ring  behind, 
and  I  determined  to  dive  for  it.  I 
shipped  my  oars  and  took  off  my  coat. 
Virginia  pretended  to  take  no  notice. 
Then,  watching  her  closely,  I  began 
to  unite  my  shoe  laces.  She  still  pre- 
tended not  to  see.  Then  I  took  off 
my  belt  and  shoes  and  placed  the  con- 
tents of  my  trousers  in  a  neat  little 
heap  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Virginia's  eyes  met  mine,  and  she 
said  tremulously, — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  George?  " 

"  Dive  for  the  ring,  Virginia." 

"  Can  you  swim  ? 

"No." 

I  couldn't  resist  this  fib.  It  would 
have  spoiled  it  all  if  I  had  told  her 
that  I,  at  Eton,  had  held  the  school 
championship  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

"George,  dear,  can't  you  let  the  men 
dredge  for  it  ?  " 

"  How  should  we  ever  remember  the 
exact  spot  where  it  went  down  ?  No," 
—this  with  a  slight  touch  of  melo- 
drama— "  I  must  take  the  risk.  And, 
Virgie,  if  I  should  not — not  come  up, 
don't  you  know — tell  them  that  I  fell 
overboard." 

Virginia  gave  vent  to  a  scream.  Not 
one  of  those  staccato  notes  that  the 
mention  of  a  mouse  will  generally 
bring  from  women,  but  a  genuine 
scream  of  fear. 

"George,  please — please  don't!  Iam 
so  sorry  I  was  jealous  and  cross  and 
wicked." 

And  the  tears  began  to  show  them- 
selves again,  so,  without  more  ado,  I 
went  to  the  bow  and  took  a  header.  I 
found  that  the  water  was  only  about 
10  feet  deep,  but  the  ring  was  not 
to  be  seen.  On  coming  up  for  breath, 
I  found  poor  Virginia  brandishing  an 
oar  over  the  side  of  the  boa-t,  with  a 
view  to  saving  my  life  if  possible.  I 
seized  it  with  much  show  of  distress 
and  waited  until  I  got  my  breath. 
Virginia  implored  me  to  come  back 
into  the  boat,  but  I  was  obdurate. 
After  the  third  dive  I  returned  to  the 
surface,  triumphantly  holding  out  the 
object  of  my  search.  I  swam  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  taking  hold  of 
Virginia's  left  hand,  I  placed  the  ring 
on  her  finger.  We  made  many  vows 
and  promises,  and  it  was  not  before 
some  minutes  had  expired  that  I  be- 
gan to  realize  that  I  was  getting  aw- 
fully cold.  Clambering  back  into  the 
boat  with  some  difficulty,  I  pulled  to 
the  house  as  quickly  as  I  could.  As 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  lawn  Virginia 
exclaimed, — 

"  Of  course  there's  that  horrid  Mrs. 
Carruthers  waiting  for  you. 

"  Horrid,  did  you  say.  Virgie  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot,  George,  dear,  but 
Mrs.  Carruthers  is  there  at  any  rate. 
What  will  she  think  ?  What  shall  I  tell 
her  ?  " 

"  We'll  say  I  caught  a  crab  and  over- 
balanced myself  into  the  water." 


"  But  do  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  cry- 
ing ?  " 

She  did  unmistakably,  but  before  I 
had  time  to  answer  her  we  arrived  at 
the  landing  stage.  Mrs.  Carruthers 
greeted  me  with, — 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing  ? 

"  Poor  George  fell  into  the  water," 
replied  Virginia,  with  a  winning  smile, 
"and  I  saved  his  life  with  an  oar. 
Didn't  I,  George  ?  " 

All  through  dinner  that  evening, 
Mrs.  Carruthers  chaffed  me  unmerci- 
fully. I  bore  her  raillery  with  great 
fortitude,  and  afterward,  when  Vir- 
ginia and  I  were  sitting  on  the  piazza 
in  front  of  the  house,  we  made  a  sol- 
emn resolution  that  we  wouldn't  break 
our  engagement  again  for  a  whole 
calender  month  at  the  very  most. 


Gems. 


The  greatest  evils  are  from  within 
us,  and  from  ourselves,  also,  we  must 
look  for  our  greatest  good;  for  God  is 
the  fountain  of  it,  but  reaches  it  to  us 
by  our  own  hands. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  discipline  of  temptation  is  what 
we  must  have  to  toughen  the  moral 
fber.  How  can  the  soul  learn  to 
choose  good  rather  than  evil,  unless  it 
has  the  evil  presented  to  it  as  well  as 
the  good  ? — Henry  W.  Foote. 

You  will  confer  the  greatest  benefits 
on  your  city,  not  by  raising  its  roofs, 
but  by  exalting  its  souls.  For  it  is 
better  that  great  souls  should  live  in 
small  habitations  than  that  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses. — 
Epictetus. 

There  is  an  education  that  comes  to 
the  soul  from  vital  faith  in  God,  and  a 
power  for  good  upon  society  that  ab- 
stract right  cannot  give,  that  an  athe- 
istic or  agnostic  morality,  set  upon  the 
very  pinnacle  of  altruism,  is  utterly  un- 
able to  supply. — George  A.  Gordon. 

Let  us  not  think  that,  because  we 
frequent  sacraments  and  delight  in  di- 
vine service  and  feel  devotion  and  up- 
lifting of  heart  in  prayer,  we  need  not 
fear  the  temptations  which  are  "com- 
mon to  man," — that  we  can  afford  to 
indulge  our  dislike  of  trouble,  or  relax 
our  care  and  vigilance,  or  neglect  plain 
duties,  or  can  be  bold  in  things  more 
dangerous  still. — R.  W.  Church. 


Popular  Science. 


A  mole  will  starve  to  death  in  a  day 
or  two  if  not  fed.  This  greediness 
makes  it  a  most  valuable  ally  against 

insects. 

Wasps  are  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  flies.  Reaumer  says  that  he 
has  known  one  wasp  to  kill  1000  flies 
in  a  day. 

It  rains  on  an  average  208  days  in 
the  year  in  Ireland,  about  150  in  Eng- 
land, at  Kozan  about  90  days,  and  in 
Siberia  only  60  days. 

At  sea  level  an  object  100  feet  high 
is  visible  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
miles.  If  500  feet  high,  it  is  visible 
nearly  thirty  miles. 

The  mole's  fore  limb  is  enormously 
muscular  for  digging,  in  which  they 
work  with  front  paws  turned  edgwise, 
working  from  the  median  line  toward 
either  side. 

The  records  of  eighty-eight  years 
show  that  tornadoes  have  a  width  of  10 
to  10,560  feet,  a  length  of  track  of  300 
yards  to  200  miles,  and  a  velocity 
of  progression  of  7  to  100  miles  an 
hour. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
lined  with  trees.  If  a  tree  dies  another 
of  the  same  kind,  age  and  size  is 
brought  from  the  State  forests  and  put 
in  its  place.  The  cost  is  tremendous, 
but  Paris  is  the  most  beautiful  of  mod- 
ern cities. 

The  mole's  entire  body  is  so  shaped 
that  it  easily  works  forward  in  a  bur- 
row. Its  nose  is  pointed  and  shaped 
very  much  like  a  hoof.  He  tapers  off 
behind  so  as  to  offer  a  minimum  resist- 
ance, and  to  his  exquisitely  soft  fur  the 
soil  does  not  stick,  so  that  while  at 
work  in  making  his  burrow  his  body  is 
always  perfectly  clean. 


Curious  Facts. 


In  Lexington,  Ky.,  there  is  a  club 
the  youngest  member  of  which  is 
eighty-nine  years  old.  All  the  others 
are  over  ninety.  The  club  meets 
regularly  for  purposes  of  mutual  im- 
provement and  social  pleasure. 

The  specie  room  on  ocean  steamships 
is  usually  sixteen  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  high.  It  is  formed 
of  steel  plates  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  steel  door,  which  has  a 
burglar-proof  combination  lock. 

In  the  useful  report  of  Dr.  Lintner, 
State  entomologist  of  New  York,  it  is 
stated  that  the  little  red  ant,  a  pest 
introduced  from  Europe,  has  the  single 
redeeming  feature  that  it  is  an  active 
and  efficient  enemy  to  the  bedbug. 

Hair  brushes  should  never  be  left 
with  the  bristles  up.  They  are  admir- 
able dust  collectors.  Furthermore,  in 
these  days  of  pretty  and  inexpensive 
toilet  utensils,  there  are  few  women 
who  have  not  brushes  with  more  or 
less  ornamental  backs. 

Until  recent  years  our  bakers  had 
not  improved  upon  the  method  used  in 
the  backeries  of  Pompeii,  viz.,  by  burn- 
ing wood  in  the  floor  of  the  oven  itself 
until  the  proper  temperature  had  been 
reached,  then  cleaning  out  and  intro- 
ducing the  loaves.  Nowadays  our 
large  bakeries  are  fitted  with  ovens 
heated  with  flues,  gas  or  steam. 

In  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  there 
is  a  tree  that  as  evening  comes  on  quite 
frequently  rains  down  a  copious  shower 
of  water  from  its  tufted  foliage.  This 
forms  a  pool  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
which  the  natives  use  as  drinking 
water,  it  being  absolutely  pure  and 
fresh.  The  leaves  have  innumerable 
little  pores  on  their  margins,  and 
through  these  the  water  flows. 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to 
London  is  201  miles.  On  each  side  of 
the  railroad,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
splendidly  cultivated  farms  present 
themselves.  But  not  one  foot  of  the 
land  belongs  to  those  who  have  thus 
brought  it  to  such  beauty  and  per- 
fection. It  all  belongs  to  six  men,  who 
own  it  because  they  happen  to  be 
the  oldest  sons  of  their  fathers. 

(ireen  mosses  gathered  in  the  woods 
for  winter  use  have  a  way  of  losing 
their  color  and  turning  brown  as  they 
become  dry.  If  the  moss  is  first  well 
cleansed  in  clear  water,  and  then 
soaked  a  short  time  in  water  made 
almost  black  with  bluing,  it  will 
brighten  in  color  when  dried.  Spread 
the  wet  moss  upon  papers  or  an  old 
tray,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  air,  but  not 
where  the  sun  will  strike  it. 


Pleasantries. 


Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go 
ahead  and  see  if  you  are. — Life. 

She — Woman's  mind  is  cleaner  than 
that  of  man.  He — Certainly.  She 
changes  it  oftener. — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Mrs.  Smith — Bridget,  I  told  you  to 
get  ham  for  dinner,  and  you  got  steak. 
Bridget — I  never  eat  ham. — Fall  River 

News. 

Mrs.  Yeast — I  see  a  Persian  carpet 
has  been  in  use  for  200  years  at  the 
Shah's  palace  in  Teheran.  Mr.  Yeast — 
I  wonder  if  anybody  can  beat  that  ? — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Girls  are  queer;  often  before  a 
young  woman  falls  in  love  she  thinks 
more  of  a  dog  than  anything  else  on 
earth."  "Yes?"  "And  then  after 
she  has  been  married  awhile  she  goes 
back  to  the  dog." — Truth. 

Chalumeau,  patriotic  citizen  that  he 
is,  goes  to  buy  a  tricolor  to  decorate 
his  window  on  July  14.  After  having 
looked  over  all  they  had  in  the  store, 
he  asks  the  clerk  gravely:  "Haven't 
you  any  in  some  little  quieter  colors  ?  " 
Paris  Figaro. 

The  pupils  in  a  school  were  asked  to 
give  in  writing  the  difference  between 
a  biped  and  a  quadruped.  One  boy 
gave  the  following:  "  A  biped  has  two 
legs  and  a  quadruped  has  four  legs; 
therefore,  the  difference  between  a  bi- 
ped and  a  quadruped  is  two  legs." 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Bread  pans  should  never  be  heated 
before  putting  in  the  bread,  or  the  loaf 
will  have  a  raw,  doughy  taste. 

An  old  pen  put  into  the  inkwell  will 
prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  acid  in 
the  ink  wearing  out  the  pens  in  use. 

Chamois  skin  is  hardened  by  the 
rosin  in  the  soap.  Chamois  will  retain 
its  softness  if  washed  with  a  good 
white  soap. 

A  good  cement  for  mending  cracked 
stove  lids  can  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  wood  ashes  and  salt,  with  just 
enough  water  to  form  a  paste.  Use 
when  the  stove  is  cold. 

Ink  stains  on  white  material  may  be 
removed  most  effectually  by  washing 
first  in  a  strong  brine  and  then  wet- 
ting in  lemon  juice.  This  is  harmless 
as  well  as  dependable. 

A  strong  solution  of  potash  should  be 
often  used  in  rinsing  out  the  kitchen 
sink.  It  is  excellent  for  dispelling  the 
grease  which  has  such  a  mysterious 
affinity  for  the  waste  pipes,  and  will 
save  many  a  plumber's  bill  if  rightly 
employed. 

Eggs  poached  in  milk  afford  not  only 
a  pleasant  variety  to  the  invalid's 
menu,  but  the  dish,  besides,  offers  a 
slight  increase  in  nourishment  over  the 
usual  way.  The  milk  should  come  to 
the  scalding  point,  when  the  egg  is 
dropped  in  and  cooked,  as  if  in  water. 
A  little  of  the  hot  milk  is  poured  over 
the  toast  to  soften  it  before  the  egg 
is  slipped  on. 

In  making  bags  or  cases  for  silver- 
ware, an  unbleached  material  should 
be  employed.  Sulphur  is  generally 
used  in  the  bleaching  processes,  and  it 
tends  to  blacken  and  tarnish  silver. 
Rubber  in  any  form  is  another  thing 
that  should  never  be  kept  near  silver- 
ware. Silver  is  best  wrapped  in  blue, 
white  or  pink. soft  tissue  paper,  and 
unbleached  canton  flannel  bags. 

Peanuts  may  be  baked  and  served  as 
a  vegetable.  Remove  the  skins  from 
the  meats  and  put  one  cupful  into  an 
earthern  baking  dish.  Pour  over  them 
two  pints  of  boiling  water,  cover  the 
dish  with  a  plate,  and  place  it  in  a 
moderately  cool  oven  and  bake  from 
four  to  five  hours,  or  until  the  nuts 
are  tender.  When  the  nuts  are  partly 
cooked  season  them  with  salt  and  stir 
among  them  a  teaspoonful  of  butter. 

To  keep  healthy  little  stomachs  in 
the  nursery,  never  serve  hot  stewed 
fruit  to  the  children.  Plenty  of  stewed 
fruit  and  baked  apples  they  should  eat, 
but  they  must  be  invariably  cooked 
the  day  before  and  dished  up  cold.  The 
nursery  potatoes  ought  always  to  be 
baked  or  boiled  in  their  jackets. 
Stewed  and  fried  potatoes  or  potatoes 
boiled  without  their  skins  supply 
starch,  with  a  loss  of  all  the  wholesome 
potash  salts  that  the  skin  gives  during 
the  process  of  cooking  into  the  wh;te 
meat  of  the  vegetable.  On  the  same 
principle  the  iron  in  carrots  is  lost  if 
they  are  cut  up  and  then  cooked  for 
the  children's  table. 

The  washing  of  fine  silk  or  lisle 
thread  hosiery  should  not  be  intrusted 
to  the  general  laundress  without  some 
supervision.  They  should  be  washed 
quickly  in  warm  salt  water  made  rather 
soapy.  No  soap  should  be  rubbed  on 
the  stockings.  They  are  then  thor- 
oughly rinsed  in  several  clear  waters 
and  dried  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
or  on  a  towel  rack  out  of  the 
sun.  Put  a  thick  towel  over 
the  chair  or  rack  first,  as  this  will 
absorb  the  moisture  while  they  are  dry- 
ing and  prevent  streaking.  They 
should  not  be  ironed,  but  pulled  into 
shape  when  about  dry.  Many  house- 
keepers have  the  wooden  stocking 
forms  to  stretch  such  fine  hosiery  over 
as  the  final  drying  is  accomplished. 

Cooked  lettuce  makes  a  delicate  and 
suitable  dish  for  all  seasons.  To  pre- 
pare it,  select  cabbage  lettuce  that  is 
well  headed  and  tie  it  to  keep  it  from 
falling  apart.  Put  a  pint  of  salted 
stock  in  the  dripping  pan,  cover  with 
another  pan  and  let  it  simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  Add  more  stock  if  necessary 
to  make  sauce,  drain  the  lettuce  and 
lay  it  in  a  hot  covered  dish.  Stir  into 
the  stock  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one  of 


browned  butter,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  strain  over  the  lettuce. 

Cucumbers  are  invaluable  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  toilet,  and  may  be  par- 
taken of  liberally  by  those  having  high- 
colored  complexions  ;  and  in  addition 
to  eating  them,  the  juice  of  a  cucumber 
rubbed  well  over  the  face  before  ex- 
posing it  to  the  sun  will  keep  it  free 
from  tan,  sunburn  and  freckles. 

A  good  cleaning  fluid  for  removing 
spots  from  men's  clothing  or  sponging 
silk  and  woolen  goods  is  made  of  pul- 
verized soap-tree  bark.  Let  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  the  bark  steep  in  a 
generous  pint  of  water  until  the 
strength  is  drawn  from  the  wood. 
Strain  the  water  through  a  cloth,  and 
for  sponging  it  can  be  used  at  once. 
Strained  into  a  jar  and  with  a  couple 
of  spoonfuls  of  alcohol  added  it  will 
keep  any  length  of  time,  to  be  used 
when  it  is  required.  It  is  best  not  to 
iron  sponged  dress  goods.  The  cloth 
should  be  pinned  to  the  floor  upon 
sheets  or  rolled  smoothly  and  tight 
over  a  large  roller  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Spiced  Puffs. — Beat  of  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs,  add  powdered  sugar  (a 
tablespoonful  to  each  egg),  with  any 
spices — mace,  cinnamon  or  clover. 
Drop  from  the  point  of  a  knife  in  a  little 
towering  form  upon  damp  wafer  sheets. 
Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven. 

Milk  Lemonade. — Dissolve  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  sugar  in  one  quart 
of  boiling  water,  add  one-quarter  of  a 
pint  of  lemon  juice,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sherry;  lastly,  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  cream.  Stir  well  together 
and  pour  in  glasses  half  full  of  cracked 
ice. 

Salad  Dressing  for  Fish. — Put  one 
teaspoonful  of  prepared  mustard  into 
a  bowl  with  one  teaspoonful  of  powered 
sugar,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  steadily 
and  constantly.  Add  in  the  same 
manner  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and 
two  of  vinegar.  Observe  great  care  in 
mixing  or  the  dressing  will  curdle. 
Add  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste. 
The  dressing  should  have  a  soft,  creamy 
appearance,  and  is  delicious  with 
lobster,  salmon  or  any  fresh  or  canned 
fish. 

Tomatoes  Canned  Whole. — To  in- 
sure the  best  results  tomatoes  must  be 
canned  during  August.  Wash,  peel 
and  cut  them  into  pieces.  Cook  in  a 
porcelain  kettle  for  thirty  minutes. 
Put  them  boiling  hot  into  the  jars  and 
fasten  at  once.  To  can  them  whole  se- 
lect small,  smooth  and  solid  tomatoes. 
Pack  them,  without  peeling,  into  wide- 
mouthed  jars,  fill  with  cold  water,  and 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  jar. 
Cook  in  a  wash  boiler,  arranged  as  di- 
rected for  Lima  beans,  only  thirty 
minutes.  Be  sure  the  cans  are  filled 
to  overflowing  before  fastening  the  lids. 

Chopped  Pickles. — Chop  fine  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  three  onions 
and  three  peppers.  Sprinkle  over  this 
one  large  cupful  of  salt,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  Drain  thoroughly, 
and  cook  fifteen  minutes  in  one  quart 
of  vinegar  and  one  quart  of  water. 
Drain  again.  Take  two  quarts  of  cider 
vinegar,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one-quarter  pound  of  yellow  mustard 
seed,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  ground 
cinnamon,  ground  cloves,  ground 
mustard  and  ground  ginger.  To  this 
add  the  chopped  pickle,  and  cook  at 
least  one-half  hour.  This  is  excellent 
with  veal  stew  or  any  boiled  meat. 

Prune  Jelly. — Wash  one  quart  of 
prunes  and  soak  them  until  soft  in 
water  enough  to  little  more  than  cover 
them.  Cook  the  prunes  in  the  same 
water  until  they  are  tender.  With  a 
silver  knife  remove  the  pit  from  each 
plum  and  lay  the  plum  in  a  wet  mould. 
Have  two  ounces  of  gelatine  soaking  in 
a  little  cold  water  and  turn  the  hot 
prune  water  over  it;  add  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Stand  over  the  fire  long  enough  to  have 
the  sugar  and  gelatine  entirely  dis- 


solved; then  strain  into  the  mould, 
holding  the  prepared  prunes.  Stand 
away  until  perfectly  cold  and  then  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 
□  Raised  Rye  Biscuit. — Put  one  cup- 
ful of  cornmeal  in  a  bowl,  pour  over  it 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  moisten 
thoroughly  and  cover  until  cool;  add 
one  pint  of  scalded  milk,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one  scant  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  When  lukewarm  add  one-third 
of  a  yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  a  little 
lukewarm  water,  and  sufficient  wheat 
flour  to  make  a  drop  batter.  Beat 
well  and  set  aside  until  light  and 
spongy,  then  add  rye  flour  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Flour  the  board  with 
white  flour  (rye  is  too  sticky)  and  finish 
as  for  graham  biscuit. 

Blackberry  Cordial.  —  Put  the 
blackberries  in  either  a  preserving 
kettle  or  a  stone  jar,  set  it  inside  the 
wash  boiler,  and  let  them  simmer  in 
their  own  juices  until  very  soft.  Strain 
through  a  towel  wet  with  boiling  water. 
Measure  the  juice.  To  each  quart  of 
juice  allow  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
cloves,  two  of  mace,  two  of  allspice  and 
four  of  ground  cinnamon.  Boil  the 
juice,  and  after  you  have  removed  the 
scum  put  in  the  spices  and  stir  well. 
When  cold,  add  a  pint  of  whiskey  to 
each  quart  of  syrup.  Bottle  immedi- 
ately and  cork  tight.  If  you  use 
brandy,  take  a  half  pint  to  every  quart 
of  syrup. 

Pineapple  Preserves. — Pare  the 
pineapples,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
remove  the  eyes,  and  with  a  silver  fork 
tear  the  fruit  of  the  core  in  pieces  of  a 
moderate  size.  -  Throw  the  core  away. 
Weigh  the  fruit,  allowing  three-quar 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  Place  in  a  granite  preserving 
kettle  or  stone  crock,  in  alternate  lay- 
ers of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  let  stand  in 
a  cool  place  several  hours,  or  over 
night.  Cook  slowly  until  the  fruit  is 
transparent,  then  skim  it  out  and 
spread  on  a  platter.  Continue  to  boil 
the  syrup  until  thick  as  desired  ;  add 
the  fruit  for  a  final  heating,  and  it  is 
ready  to  can. 

Kisses. — Whip  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth;  sift  one  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar  and  cut  it  very 
lightly  into  the  whipped  eggs.  Put 
through  a  pastry  bag  or  by  spoonfuls 
on  paper  laid  on  thick  seasoned  boards. 
Have  the  oven  very  cool — this  is  best 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  door  open 
— put  the  boards  in  and  let  them  re- 
main in  the  open  oven  until  the  kisses 
seem  quite  dry;  this  may  take  an  hour 
or  more.  Then  close  the  over  door  un- 
til they  are  a  pale  brown.  When  cold 
wet  the  under  side  of  the  paper  and  it 
can  be  readily  removed.  The  soft  cen- 
ters may  be  removed  and  the  space 
filled  with  whipped  cream. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;     prevents  baldness; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandals,  fine  Kid  C-  S. 
plain  toe,  at  50  cents.  Size*  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  $4.00  Button  shoes 
$1.37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 

Freesia  Bulbs. 

Mixed  Varieties  for 
General  Planting._^^ 

PLANT  AT  ONCE  4N  LARGE  BEDS  OR  BORDERS. 

FROST  DOES  NOT  INJURE  THEM. 

PRICES,  POSTPAID:  50c.  per  100; 
$1.50  per  1000. 


Address  ALLAN  BUNCE, 


Yuba  City,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable 
and  trustworthy  man  to  work  and  take  care  of  a 
twentv-acre,  three-year-old  lemon  grove  in  the 
foothills  of  Tulare  county,  on  the  Kaweah  river. 
State  experience,  reference,  single  or  married, 
and  wages  expected.  Address  M.  HIGGINS, 
Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county,  Cal. 


\A/anted. 

Head  milker,  to  break  in  heifers,  oversee  other 
milkers,  handle  bulls  and  calves.  Must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  References  required  as  to 
sobriety  and  experience.  Wages  $30  per  month  and 
board    S.  A.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  Box  2757,  Fresno,  Cal. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

By  a  thorough,  competent  orchardist  and  gener 
farmer.      Highest  references  or  cash  security 
Able  to  do  all  the  mechanical  work  on  ranch  or 
residence.   Address  INDUSTRY,  this  office. 

Orchard  to  Rent,  ^^^z. 

'  petent  man,  on  his 
own  terms.   About  50  acres.   Living  stream. 

Address  O.  SMITH,  this  office. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FOR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease.    The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.   State  acreage  and 

average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

SOLE  LICENSEES,         -         -  56  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICAGO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's  :/ 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  60,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  San  Franclaco. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Gold  and  jet  are  commingled  on  black 
chiffon  bands.  In  one  charming  speci- 
men leaves  cut  from  gold  gauze  are 
appliqued  on  black  chiffon,  which  is 
further  embellished  by  jet  beads  and 
gold  bugles.  An  embroidery  of  steel 
beads  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  jet 
facets  is  raised  from  a  gossamer  surface 
of  white  chiffon,  the  trimming  being 
adaptable  to  an  evening  gown  of  white 
Czaritza  crepe  or  any  of  the  evening 
silks  in  pale  tints. 

An  elaborate  passementerie,  also  for 
evening  costumes,  is  composed  of  metal 
cords  that  provide  a  setting  for  colored 
stones  and  jet  beads. 

A  novel  idea  is  to  face  the  lapels  of 
dark  cloth  jackets  or  vests  with  finger- 
wide  frillings  of  taffeta,  for  which  stem 
and  laurel  green  or  currant  red  are 
among  the  chosen  colors.  These  frill- 
ings are  put  on  closely  together,  so 
that  they  lap  each  other  slightly,  in 
horizontal  rows,  usually,  and  this  dec- 
oration, as  a  rule,  extends  to  the  inside 
of  the  standing  collar. 

The  old  fashion  of  having  all  parts  of 
a  costume  to  match  in  shade  is  being 
revived.  Of  late  entire  toilettes  of  beige, 
gray  or  cornflower  blue  have  appeared 
and  are  decidedly  effective.  Of  course, 
it  is  best  carried  out  in  the  delicate 
shades,  as  the  effect  of  such  a  costume 
in  a  pronounced  color  would  be  rather 
glaring.  Ecrus  is  easily  carried  out  in 
pale  linen,  embroidered  in  white,  the 
collar  and  sash  being  of  white  and  the 
hat  of  yellow  chip,  trimmed  with  white 
plumes.  The  parasols  for  this  toilette 
should  be  of  yellow  linen,  embroidered 
in  white  with  ivory  handle. 

The  most  popular  gloves  at  present 
— since  the  sleeves  of  so  many  summer 
gowns  only  reach  the  elbow — are 
twelve-button  length  mousquetaire,  in 
white  and  very  pale  shades  in  fine  kid, 
also  in  suede.  Twelve,  sixteen  and 
twenty-button  length  white  glace  kid 
mousquetaire  gloves  are  for  evening 
wear. 

The  soft,  almost  impalpable,  blues, 
greens  and  heliotropes  delight  the  eye 
of  the  artist,  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  dressmakers  to  produce  wonder- 
ful harmonies  in  order. 

Corsages  of  fancy  style  are  not  yet 
discarded,  and  their  total  abandonment 
is  not  desired  by  those  of  economical 
bent. 

Chiffon  is  by  far  the  prettiest  mate- 
rial for  dressy  occasions;  it  is  folded, 
draped,  puffed  and  tucked. 

A  decidedly  chic  idea  is  the  combina- 
tion of  moire  and  chiffon  in  an  im- 
portant corsage;  the  front  was  of  amber 
chiffon  and  drawn  in  puffs  so  as  to  form 
a  round  yoke;  from  this  the  fullness  fell 
in  full  loose  waves;  over  it  was  a  Figaro 
formed  of  alternate  moire  and  satin  in 
two  shades  of  turquoise  blue,  the  edges 
being  trimmed  with  several  rows  of 
2-inch  lace;  in  the  center  of  the  back 
where  three  box  plaits  forming  a  fan, 
the  girdle  was  of  the  Empire  style,  and 
of  amber  satin,  fastened  with  a  long 
and  slender  buckle  of  gold.  The  neck- 
band was  of  the  blue,  with  innumerable 
ruffles  of  amber  and  white  plaited  chiffon 
standing  up  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Regarding  dress  trimmings,  it  is 
positive  that  however  much  the  skirts 
of  toilettes  of  ceremony  and  handsome 
house  gowns  may  be  decorated,  these 
puffs,  frills,  plaits  and  flounces  will  be 
kept  from  all  tailor  gowns  that  make 
any  pretensions  to  elegance  and  simple 
artistic  effect.  The  French  tailor  how- 
ever, unlike  his  English  compeer,  makes 
many  attractive  little  concessions  in 
the  way  of  his  stylish  tailor  gowns, 
with  also  fanciful  touches  on  the  sleeves, 
these  seeming  to  create  more  interest 
and  dispute  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  gown. 

Widows  now  wear  the  sheer  white 
cuffs  and  collars  which  are  so  becoming, 
and  lately  these  same  cuffs  and  collars 
have  been  counted  possible  when  wear- 
ing mourning  for  a  parent,  child  or  any 
near  relatives.  The  relief  of  the  sheer 
white  is  most  becoming,  and  does  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  unmis- 
takable look  of  deep  black. 

Remember,  fair  cycling  enthusiast, 
that  the  ruddy,  glowing  face  you  will  I 


bring  home  with  you  after  a  many-mile 
spin  under  a  heartless  midsummer  sun 
is  not  alone  the  result  of  good,  health- 
ful exercise.  It  is  an  out-and-out  sun- 
burn, and  is  not  by  anv  means  a  beau- 
tifier.  Avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  by 
rubbing  well  into  the  skin  before  going 
a-wheeling  a  little  cold  cream  or  some 
lotion  that  will  protect  the  skin  from 
the  sun's  ravages.  Your  face  won't 
look  greasy  if  you  apply  the  stuff  prop- 
erly, and  you  will  find  it  the  greatest 
aid  in  warding  off  an  overdose  of  sun- 
burn. A  cold-water  facial  bath  before 
hobnobbing  with  sun  and  wind  is  fatal 
to  complexion  charms. 


Prosperity  a„a  Separators. 


A  Strong  Woman. 

How  a  Prominent  Veteran's  Wife  Acquired 
Great  Strength— What  Determina- 
tion Will  Do. 

From  Ihr.  Timc*-$nn^  DeHiicr,  Col. 

Any  one  who  having  seen  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mat- 
tox  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  one  year  ago,  should 
meet  her  again  to-day  would  be  sure  to  notice 
the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  their 
greeting  would  doubtless  be,  "  How  well  you 
are  looking." 

11  Ves,"  she  said  the  other  day  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry,  "  I  feel  stronger  and  am  in  better 
health  than  I  have  been  for  years." 

Mrs.  Mattox  is  the  wife  of  a  veteran  of  the 
late  war  and  a  lady  much  respected  by  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance, 

For  years  she  has  been  a  semi-invalid,  with- 
out being  able  to  really  locate  the  source  of 
her  trouble. 

Hearing  of  the  almost  miraculous  cure  of  a 
long-suffering  woman  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  Mrs.  Mattox  determined  to  try 
them,  as  she  was  suffering  from  great  weak- 
ness and  general  debility,  following  a  severe 
attack  of  the  grippe.  She  procured  some  and 
commenced  Using  them  according  to  direc- 
tions. After  taking  eight  boxes  a  cure  was 
effected  and  she  rejoiced  to  find  herself  a  new 
woman. 

"Just  think,"  she  said,  "1  am  fifty-four 
years  old,  and  Just  as  far  back  as  t  can  re- 
member I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  prostrat- 
ing sick  headaches.  They  were  always  con- 
sidered hereditary  tn  our  family,  and  now, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  I  am  entirely  free  from  these  terrible 
headaches." 

Her  son,  a  young  man  well  known  in  our 
city,  where  he  is  an  earnest  worker  In  mis- 
sion schools  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  has  been  a  sufferer  from  stomach 
trouble  and  general  debility  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  of  ten  render  him  unable  to  attend 
to  business. 

He  is  also  much  benefited  after  taking  two 
boxes  of  these  pills,  having  regained  strength 
and  flesh. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vous headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com- 
plexions, all  forms  of  weakness  in  either  male 
or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  189". 

588.M6.— Steering  Gear— C.  E.  Bergman,  Everett, 

589,372.— DUPLICATING  Pad— H.  P.  Brown,  S.  F. 
588,951.— Railway   Switch— R.  Cady,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

589  080  — Safety  Razor—  W.  Greenfield,  S.  F. 
589,210— Smelting  Furnace— B.    Hall,  Nevada 
City  Cal. 

589,358  —  Tobacco  Pipe— W.  S.  Hannaford,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

589,350.— Water  Wheel— L.  J.  Holzhauser,  Etna 
Mills,  Cal. 

589.391.— CUP  AND  Can— C.  P.  Kertell,  San  Mateo, 
Cal 

589,181.— Horse  Check— F.  X.  Lussler,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

589,133.— Ballast  Log— S.  Menzies,  S.  F. 
589,186.— Operating  Storage  Batteries,  etc.— 

Meredith  &  Hunt,  S.  F. 
589,091. — Evaporator — H.  A.  Merriam.  S.  F 
589,019.— Shield  for  Tires— M.  O'Brien,  Fresno, 

Cal. 

589,023.— Clothes  Line  Support— T.  T.  Parker, 

Wheatland,  Or. 
589,027.— Car  Coupling— W.  B.  Rice,  Modesto,  Cal. 
589,224.— Rope  Grip— J.  Samuelson,  S.  F. 
589,228.— Can  Casing  Machine— J.  P.  Simmons, 

S.  F. 

589,316.— Bedstead— A.  E.  Strang,  Salem,  Or. 
589,319.— Washing  Machine— I.  N.  Turnbaugh, 

Panaca,  Nev. 
589,378.— Governor— S.  J.  Tutthlll,  Oakland,  Cal. 
27,593.— Design  for  Dish— C  J.  King,  S.  F. 
27,609.— Design  for  Lock  Casing— W.  D.  Roberts, 
Centralia,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Stroug&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


1 1  i,  t  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  bad  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ten  years  past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  It  now  and  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Put  It  In  ln-<lay  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morroir.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  Its  cost  than  any 
other  investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating 
second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "  cheap "  on  paper  and  in 
first  cost  only.  Get  the  bent  and  hence  the  chf«p(»t  In  that  it  will 
save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any 
way  try  and  sec  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  cata- 
logue No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS., 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MANI  KAI  TI  HEItS    OF  - 


IIS- 'or  Fruil'  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 
VcUl  lZCCl~lr0D  1>ails'  Tubs'  &nd  sPira1  Lead  P|t>e  in  all  SUen. 
Llth0^rHphin^_"nCans'Tln,'DdMe,ai    Melal  sl,?ns  in  t-atestStyle. 

Galvanizing 


-on  all  Articles  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


209-211  MISSION  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THe  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 

FOR  AND 

Economical  House 
Irrigation  ©upply* 

THE  RlFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply 
mg  mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  Jjiirts.  ihofe  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  riAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


oo 


Have  kEMOVED  their 

/Wachine-  Works 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET. 


From  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

110-112  Beale  St. 


TO 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMrst  -  Class    Machine  tA/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


for  6"T 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR    TOIA/N    V/1//ATER  WORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AIND  DIPPING  BASKETS, 
WIRE  U/ORK   OF"   ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  U>.  "WASS,  §6  FIRST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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Lord  Kelvin  has  invented  and  put 
into  successful  operation  at  Shoreditch, 
England,  a  garbage  crematory.  Its 
action  is  mainly  automatic,  by  means 
of  electricity.  The  lifting  and  empty- 
ing are  done  by  automatic  electric 
hoists,  which  deposit  the  garbage  into 
cells,  where  it  is  burned.  The  heat  of 
the  furnace  is  intense,  and  it  is  in- 
creased by  forced  draft.  The  air  to 
produce  the  tremendous  draft  in  the 
furnaces  is  drawn  by  pumping  machines 
from  the  city  sewers.  Thus  the  sewers 
are  ventilated  and  their  noxious  gases 
destroyed.  The  heat  produced  inci- 
dentally is  used  for  making  steam,  and 
that  runs  dynamos  for  any  firm  want- 
ing manufacturing  power. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  has  resulted  in 
the  presentation  of  a  report  which  will 
not  be  made  public.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  it  has  been  practically 
decided  that  a  successor  to  the  present 
director  of  the  Survey  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  selection  will  be 
made  without  reference  to  political  con- 
sideration and  on  the  grounds  of  scien- 
tific standing.  In  this  case  the  name 
of  Professor  Geo.  Davidson  of  this  city 
of  course  suggests  itself  before  that  of 
any  other. 

Experiments  made  by  M.  d'Arson- 
val  with  an  instrument  which  he  calls 
the  myophone  proves,  contrary  to  the 
older  opinion,  that  nervous  excitability 
may  exist  for  many  hours  after  death. 
The  old  test  of  the  muscle  shortening 
is,  no  doubt,  not  applicable  long  after 
death  has  departed;  but,  as  the  sound 
given  out  by  the  myophone  proves,  the 
death  of  a  nerve  is  much  less  rapid 
than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  a 
nerve  may  act  on  a  muscle,  in  a  state 
of  electric  excitability,  without  pro- 
ducing more  than  simple  molecular  vi- 
bration. 


About  half  the  lamp-chim- 
neys in  use  are  Macbeth's. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P« 


*  ^1 

•O  |^ 

*  L 

*o  L 

co  r 

•*>  r 

CO  1 

FIELD  AN 

D  HOG  F 

ENCI 

:  Wl 

IE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  billy  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability  Writs 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO..  DeKalb,  III. 


PRICE,  S3. 50  PRICE,  181  BO 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSOH  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  onr  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


POWER 

„._FOR— 

PUriPING, 

Irrigating,  Hoisting,  Electric  Lighting, 
etc.   The  above  cut  shows  our 

"Hercules  Special," 

actual  2Vi-norse  power.  We  build  horizon- 
tal, upright  and  marine  engines,  from  2  to 
200  h.  p. 

Hercules  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 
furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
power  known.  Where  fuel  is  dear,  they 
cost  less  than  half  what  steam  does.  Send 
for  catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 


219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE 

Has  been  chosen  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Over  all  Competition, 
For  the 

INDIAN  AGENCIES   AND  SCHOOLS 

For  the  current  year. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  BEST  ROOF  PAINT  MADE. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  328  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  Is  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFOKNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  theworking  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is,  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  Is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil,  40  grav.,  1%  galls,  at  6c,  $.37^ 

Distillate  40    '"      1%     "         8c,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil. ...40    "      Hi    "         12^e.  .93^ 

GaBOline  74    "  "         15c,  1.31)4 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up,  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  Inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  In  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— In  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  WVg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK&CO. 

IIS  Hithiiran  St.,  CHICAGO,  11,1,. 


Exploring  South   Polar  Regions. 


The  course  of  at  least  one  expedition 
will  be  directed  to  the  south  polar 
regions  during  the  present  summer. 
The  expedition  of  Lieut.  Gerlache, 
which  was  to  have  sailed  from  Ant- 
werp last  year,  but  which  for  various 
reasons  —  especially  financial  —  was 
obliged  to  postpone  its  departure  for 
a  time,  sailed  from  European  waters 
on  Monday,  the  full  guarantee  fund  of 
250,000  francs  having  apparently  been 
raised,  largely,  it  is  said,  through  the 
agency  of  influential  women  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The 
destination  of  Lieut.  Gerlache  is  the  re- 
gion about  Graham  Land,  or  more 
properly  Graham  archipelago,  that 
part  of  the  Antarctic  world  which  lies 
almost  due  south  of  the  apex  of  the 
South  American  continent.  It  is  this 
tract  which  is  now  generally  assumed 
to  have  been  at  one  time,  a  time  not 
very  remote  in  geological  history, 
united  with  the  northern  land,  the 
fragments  of  disruption  between  the 
two  being  still  seen  in  the  island 
groups — Falkland  islands,  South  Shet- 
land islands,  South  Georgia,  etc. — 
which  lie  in  the  twist  of  the  broken 
Andean  system.  The  Norwegian  Lar- 
sen  visited  the  region  in  the  latter 
part  of  1893,  and  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating beyond  the  68th  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  To  him  is  due  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  traces  of  organic 
life  contained  in  any  rock  mass  apper- 
taining to  Antarctica,  a  discovery 
which  has  thrown  new  and  unexpected 
light  upon  the  physical  conditions 
which  are  bound  in  with  the  southern 
pole  of  our  planet.  The  fossils  are  of 
most  interest  in  their  botanical  rela- 
tions, for  in  the  discovery  of  the  re 
mains  of  a  forest  of  the  Chilean  pine  or 
araucaria  we  have  a  most  marked  con- 
trast presented  to  the  utter  barren- 
ness which  is  exhibited  by  the  floral 
display  of  to-day,  not  a  trace  of  veg- 
etation higher  in  organization  than  a 
lichen  having  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment been  detected  in  the  entire  Ant- 
arctic world.  This  climatic  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present  sees 
itself  repeated  in  the  antipodal  north, 
where  the  stone  remains  of  Atane, 
Atanekerdluk,  and  Patoot,  in  Western 
Greenland,  read  the  history  of  giant 
forests  and  foresters  in  place  of  the 
lowly  vegetation  of  6  or  8  inches  of  to- 
day. To  Capt.  Larsen  is  also  due  the 
discovery  of  volcanic  activity  in  this 
part  of  the  Antartic  world,  Linden- 
berg  and  Christensen  islands  being  in 
a  condilion  of  eruption  at  the  time  of 
his  visit.  A  half  century  earlier  Ross 
had  found  Mt.  Erebus,  on  Victoria 
Land,  south  of  Australia,  in  a  similar 
condition  of  activity,  the  fiery  volcano 
rising  to  the  stupendous  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  that  it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  man  to  gaze  upon. 

What  may  be  the  extent  of  Mr.  Ger- 
lache's  discoveries  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible to  foretell,  but  certain  it  is 
that  opportunity  exists  for  making  a 
most  important  contribution  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  earth.  Surprising 
though  it  may  appear,  the  Antarctic 
terra  incognita  covers  an  area  of  at 
least  4,000,000  square  miles,  or  consid- 
erably more  than  the  area  of  the  semi- 
continent  of  Europe.  The  main  object 
of  the  expedition  is,  naturally,  the 
attainment  of  the  farthest  southern 
point  possible,  and  probably  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
Weddell,  who,  in  1823,  reached  the  sur- 
prisingly high  latitude  of  74  degrees  15 
minutes  south.  It  will  be  most  inter- 
esting to  note  if  the  methods  of  travel- 
ing over  the  ice  cap  introduced  by 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cnred 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  there- 
suit,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Peary  and  Nansen  will  be  possible 
here,  a  condition  that  will  probably  be 
largely  determined  by  the  practicabil- 
ity, or  impracticability,  of  an  ascent  of 
the  vertical  face  of  the  so-called  Ant- 
arctic barrier — the  great  Chinese  wall 
of  the  south.  In  whatever  manner 
conceived,  the  work  of  the  expedition 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest,  especially  at  this  time  when 
scientists  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  earth  is  top-shaped  rather  than 
spherical,  and  that  the  apex  of  the  top 
is  approximately  the  south  pole. 


Blake,   moffltt   tfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  jfW 
THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  R  K  S.  1*  _L_. 

AURORA   ILL, -C  HICAGO  .-  DALLAS  TEX. C'j  ^9 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Mesa  Scaled. 


After  four  centuries  of  effort  the 
Mesa  Enchantada  in  New  Mexico  has 
been  scaled.  The  honor  belongs  to 
Prof.  Libbey  of  Princeton  University. 
The  mesa  rises  to  a  height  of  850  feet 
sheer  from  the  plains  and  covers  a 
space  of  ten  acres.  For  ten  years  the 
place  has  challenged  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  because  of  the  rumor 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  race,  and  numerous  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  reach  its  sum- 
mit, to  no  avail.  Prof.  Libbey  was 
equipped  with  a  number  of  tandem 
kite  teams,  a  balloon  and  a  gun  used  by 
the  United  States  life-saving  service. 
It  was  with  this  latter  apparatus  that 
the  ascent  was  made  of  the  rock  which 
Coronado,  as  early  as  two  centuries 
ago,  stated  was  more  impregnable 
than  Gibraltar,  against  which  the  ar- 
mies of  the  world  would  not  avail.  The 
cannon  was  anchored  in  the  desert 
and  a  cord  of  3000  feet  in  length  was 
shot  over  the  mesa  and  made  fast  in 
the  sand  of  the  opposite  side.  Then  a 
workman  made  the  ascent,  creeping 
and  climbing  over  the  rough  edges  and 
shelves  to  the  summit.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  Libbey,  who  went  up 
in  a  traveling  chair.  Then  came 
others  of  the  party.  On  the  summit 
were  no  evidences  of  inhabitants.  The 
huts  that  were  there  are  gone.  The 
bones  of  the  200  women  said  to  have 
been  left  on  the  surface  to  starve  could 
not  be  found.  It  was  a  bare  and  des- 
olate place.  The  only  water  found 
was  such  as  stood  in  hollow  places  dug 
out  by  the  Acoma  Indians  1000  years 
ago.  There  was  no  animal  life  of  any 
kind.  There  were  the  great  rocky  bat- 
tlements used  by  the  tribe  before  their 
rocky  ladder  path  was  destroyed  and 
by  which  they  defended  themselves 
from  attacks  of  the  invaders,  but  all 
else  was  desolate.  It  is  presumed  by 
scientists  that  the  flora  found  on  the 
surface  would  be  of  the  kind  that  grew 
in  the  prehistoric  world,  the  summit 
having  just  emerged  from  the  ancient 
sea,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  flora 
has  not  changed.  Therefore  the  speci- 
mens gathered  will  be  of  vast  interest 
to  botanists,  and  may  perhaps  open  a 
new  field  of  discovery. 


Kelvin  on  Fuel  and  Air  Supply. 


Lord  Kelvin,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  British  Association  at  To- 
ronto, gave  some  estimates  on  the 
available  fuel  supply  of  the  world 
and  made  some  suggestions  which  at- 
tract attention.  He  thinks  that  the 
utilization  of  water  powers  to  the 
greatest  extent  will  diminish  only  in- 
significantly the  tax  on  the  world's 
supply  of  fuel,  and  believes  that  the 
cultivation  of  vegetation  which  adds 
to  the  store  of  oxygen  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  anything  else  man  can 
do  to  prolong  human  life  on  the  earth. 
He  estimates  that  there  exists  510,- 
000,000  million  tons,  of  oxygen  that 
will  burn  340,000,000  million  tons  of 
fuel,  but  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen 
will  destroy  human  life  long  before  its 
supply  gives  out,  so  that  the  fuel  that 
may  be  left  after  the  race  dies  is  of 
no  avail.  There  are  200,000  tons  of 
fuel  for  each  person  living  to-day, 
which,  he  says,  will  limit  the  life  of  the 
race  to  a  comparatively  short  span. 
But  the  growth  of  vegetation  will  be 
necessary  to  sustain  life  to  this  limit. 
Lord  Kelvin  calculates  that  the  power 
now  developed  from  the  turbines  at 
Niagara  is  only  equivalent  to  the  re- 
quirements of  about  ten  ocean  liners, 
and  if  the  entire  force  of  the  mighty 
stream  should  be  utilized  it  would  only 
be  equal  to  the  power  of  100  of  these 
ships.   

The  master  mechanic  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road  is  quoted  as  saying  that  by 
the  use  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops  of  a  sta- 
tionary compressed  air  riveting  ma- 
cnine  three  men  are  enabled  to  drive 
2000  rivets  per  day  of  ten  hours  at  a 
cost  of  $4.75,  as  compared  with  200 
rivets  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $7  by  hand 
labor  ;  the  truck  riveters — the  ma- 
chine being  operated  by  two  laborers 
at  a  total  cost  of  $3  per  day— drive 
3000  rivets,   as  compared  with  175 


rivets  driven  by  hand  labor  by  three 
men  in  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $6,  while  the 
staybolt  breaker  makes  an  average 
saving  of  $8  per  day  and  the  tank 
riveter  an  average  daily  saving  of  $10. 
Further,  the  mud-ring  riveters  will 
drive  as  many  rivets  as  can  be  handed 
to  them,  and  will  make  a  saving  of  $12 
to  $15  a  day  for  that  class  of  work. 
This  method  is  declared  to  insure  every 
rivet  hole  being  filled  entirely  and  in- 
sures tight  work,  while  of  hand-driven 
rivets  in  mud-rings  a  large  percentage 
invariably  leak. 

In  sextant  observations  on  shipboard 
it  is  often  difficult  to  make  measure- 
ments from  the  horizon,  and  various 
unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  some  mechanical 
or  other  means  of  determining  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical.  A  novel  plan — 
claimed  to  have  been  put  to  practical 
use  on  land  and  sea — has  been  sug- 
gested in  France  by  Rear  Admiral 
Fleurais.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the 
ordinary  sextant  a  horizontal  gyro- 
scope, which  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
telescope  and  behind  the  small  mirror, 
and  contains  in  its  upper  part  two 
small  plano-convex  lenses,  placed  at  a 
distance  apart  equal  to  their  focal 
length.  On  the  plane  faces  of  the 
lenses  are  engraved  two  lines  parallel 
to  the  equator  from  the  gyroscope. 
The  gyroscope  is  rotated  80  to  100 
turns  a  second,  and  the  horizontal  is 
obtained  by  observing  the  position  of 
the  figures  described  by  these  lines  as 
the  lenses  revolve. 


The  survey  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Nevada  and  California  begun  in 
1893  on  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
secured  by  Representative  Caminetti 
of  California,  is  nearly  completed. 
About  $2000  of  the  fund  remains,  which 
is  being  devoted  to  the  correction  of  a 
few  mistakes  in  triangulation  work. 
Surveyors  Sinclair  and  Boyce  are  now 
on  Freehill's  peak,  near  Bijou,  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  Surveyor  Baldwin  is  in  the 
Como  mountains.  The  first-named  will 
be  on  Mount  Davidson  this  week.  The 
new  line  varies  little  from  the  Von 
Schmidt  line  of  1873,  Nevada  losing  a 
little  near  Lake  Tahoe  and  gaining 
slightly  at  other  points. 

The  ascent  by  Prince  Luigi  of  Mt. 
St.  Elias  has  demonstrated  two  facts 
of  prime  importance  to  the  scientific 
world.  It  fixed  the  altitude  of  the 
mountain  at  18,120  feet,  and  proved 
St.  Elias  was  never  a  great  volcano.  A 
new  glacier  was  discovered  by  the  ex- 
plorers, between  the  Augusta  moun 
tains  and  Great  Logan.  It  takes  its 
course  apparently  to  the  sea,  and  was 
named  by  the  prince,  Colombo. 

An  iron  ship  weighs  27  per  cent  less 
than  a  wooden  one,  and  will  carry  115 
tons  of  cargo  for  every  100  tons  car- 
ried by  a  wooden  ship  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, both  loaded  to  the  same 
draught  of  water. 

To-day  electric  heating,  using  that 
term  in  its  generic  sense  to  cover  a 
variety  of  uses  and  purposes,  stands 
just  where  electric  power  did  ten  years 
ago. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  Hues  or  less  In  tbls  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.  HolBtelnB. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlrea. 


J  K  K8KYS — The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK  A  SON,  Lick  House.  8.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


IKKSKVS  AND  HOI.STE1NS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry,  Willain  Niies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1S76. 


Poultry. 


SiNTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OFCALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  9tockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  NIXES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-OHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  A-  «'»., 
Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  MM 


P.  U.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogc 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine, 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  II.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  JoBe,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELL  A  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rtmembtr 
the  Bat  U  the  Cheapest 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Ualt.Cal. 


This  trade  mark  has  l>een  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    It  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary- 
specific  of  the  age.  It  WILL  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
rtruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Flixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  ccntsbuys  either  Klixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded il  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  1'aniculars  free. 
DR.  S.  A.  TLiTTI.E,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  886,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


jPATENTSj 


DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  B'oreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
IH72.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Ukwky,  Strong  &  OO.'S  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
IMK6  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  moitt  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
tirst-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  a  knife  thai 
jru§hing,  becat 

—  «iH« 


Tevwvwvwvwvw] 


horn  without  I 
from   four « 

net- 


THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— j 

I  It  lfl  humane,  rapid  and  durable.    Fully  •= 
I  warranted.  Hiohxst  award  at  WoBLn  s  • 
Ka  I  it.    Iwrmir.  circulars    FKIlI'  4 
'A.  C,  ltKOslI  N,  Cochranvllle,  Pa,  1 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Monarch  Crabber  and  Stnuip  Puller. 
HOOKER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAD? WRIGHT, 
Mil  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  jm. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  TAR  DER  If  ATLLElf ,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon 
Assay,  128;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  September  15,  1897. 


Sept. 
(3>  97 
98H 
98y, 
97% 
94(4 
91% 


96>*<a 

96  ® 


97 
95^4 

9-i  a 


Dec. 
7s  9%d 
7s  9yd 
7sl0^d 
7sl0  d 
7s  S%d 
7s  9(/,d 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May. 

Wednesday  $  96   ®  97         $  957i(»  96% 

Thursday   96%@   98V4  95%® 

Friday   99%® 

Saturday   96  V« 

Monday   96(4<& 

Tuesday   96(4® 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Sept. 

Wednesday  7sll%d 

Thursday  7sll>4d 

Friday  8s  0%d 

Saturday  8s  OHd 

Monday  7s10^d 

Tuesday  8s  0  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $  &■ 

Friday   1  64%(81  62% 

Saturday   1  60  @l  60% 

Monday   1  57!4(fM  59 % 

Tuesday   1  61V,  A  1  59  W 

Wednesday    1  57(4(0)1  59(4 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat  or  immediate 
deliveries  has  not  changed  to  any  marked  de- 
gree since  close  of  previous  review.  In  quot- 
able rates  there  has  been  a  decline  of  not  to 
exceed  50c  per  ton  on  milling  and  25c  per  ton 
on  shipping  wheat,  due  mainly  to  speculative 
manipulation  of  futures.  There  is  no  great 
amount  of  wheat  offering,  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  and  it  is  the  rare  exception 
where  offerings  are  being  crowded  to  sale. 
To  purchase  freely  at  this  date,  fully  as  good 
figures  as  have  been  current  this  season 
would  have  to  be  paid.  On  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  going  to  press,  foreign  and  Eastern 
markets  were  quiet  and  rather  easy  in  tone. 
Locally,  options  opened  lower,  but  recovered 
most  of  the  loss  later  in  the  day.  For  spot 
wheat  there  was  a  good  demand  at  current 
rates. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market  the 
current  week  is  the  heavy  chartering  of  ships 
for  wheat  on  European  account.  Nearly  a 
score  of  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  en- 
gaged fleet  in  port  since  last  review,  the  in- 
crease being  sufficient  to  carry  from  50,000  to 
60,000  tons  of  grain.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  considerable  chartering  for  immediate 
loading  on  the  Columbia  river  and  on  Puget 
sound.  At  San  Diego  also  there  is  some 
wheat  and  barley  going  aboard  sailing  vessel 
for  Europe.  Seldom  in  times  past  has  more 
activity  been  witnessed  in  the  grain  export 
trade  than  is  being  experienced  at  present. 
The  outward  movement  during  the  next  sixty 
or  ninety  days  will  be  decidedly  heavy. 
Wheat  ships  would  be  now  moving  to  sea 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  were  it  not 
for  the  scarcity  of  sailors.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ships  due,  however,  which  favorable 
winds  will  speedily  bring  into  port,  and  these 
vessels  will  furnish  crews  for  the  outgoing 
fleet.  The  demand  for  grain  from  shippers, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  now  going  afloat,  the 
reports  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
crops  in  Europe,  and  little  or  no  wheat  obtain- 
able elsewhere  at  present,  all  point  unmistak- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  our  entire  surplus 
this  season  will  be  required  for  shipment  and 
that  prices  will  continue  at  profitable  levels. 

California  Milling  $1  60  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  57(4®1  60 

Oregon  Valley   1  57V4@1  60 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  57(4@1  6214 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  50  @1  57(4 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.64%@1.57%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.63@1.56%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.57%@ 
1.59%  ;  May,  1898,  at  --(§)—. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          5s  6d@5a  7d  8s5d(38s6d 

Freight  rates               26H@28%s  27H@282£s 

Local  market  $0.96(4(3  98?>£  $1.57(4®1. 61* 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

This  commodity  is  commanding  as  high  fig- 
ures as  for  a  week  or  two  past,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  values  receding  materially  for 
some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  entertain  the  belief,  and  on 
good  grounds,  that  stiffer  prices  than  are  now 
current  wili  be  established  before  the  season 
closes.  This  week's  China  steamer  took 
31.082  barrels,  all  but  15  barrels  being  for 
China.  This  is  within  1400  barrels  of  the 
largest  quantity  ever  sent  afloat  from  this 
port  in  a  single  steamerfor  Asia.  This  week's 
shipment  is  the  largest  ever  made  to  China 
alone  by  about  200  barrels. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75(314  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75(3  5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00(£5  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  25®5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  75(315  00 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  75®5  00 

Barley. 

While  the  outward  movement  is  not  of  the 
wholesale  proportions  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  decreased  activity 
is  more  due  to  very  limited  offerings  of  high 
grade  stock,  desirable  for  shipment,  than  to 
indifference  of  exporters  or  lack  of  a  foreign 
market.  About  155,000  tons  have  been  already 
forwarded  outward  the  current  season,  which 
is  about  9000  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
which  had  been  shipped  last  season  at  corre- 
sponding date.  Dark  and  foul  barley,  mostly 
from  coast  sections,  was  in  fair  supply,  and 
market  for  such  was  not  particularly  firm 
Trading  on  local  account  was  mainly  in  feed 
descriptions.  Choice  bright  barley  tended  in 
favor  of  sellers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  (3100 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  ®  92(4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  03tt«ai  12(4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45  @1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  (31  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  93%@96c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  93%c  was  bid  for  Dec.  feed,  94c 
asked. 

Oats. 

Demand  for  this  cereal  has  been  tolerably 
active  since  last  review,  and  prices  realized 
were  fully  as  good  if  not  slightly  better  than 
at  any  previous  date  since  the  current  season 
opened.  Oats  are  now  arriving  freely  and 
from  nearly  all  Pacific  coast  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Values  are  especially  well  maintained 
on  choice  to  select,  both  white  and  colored. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  @1  12(4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

Milling  1  20  (3)1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  45 

Black  Russian  1  05  @1  25 

Red  1  05  @1  25 

Corn. 

Spot  supplies  are  mostly  imported  Large 
Yellow.  As  this  variety  cannot  at  present 
be  laid  down  at  figures  lately  current,  holders 
are  in  most  instances  contending  for  an  ad- 
vance in  keeping  with  improvement  in  values 
at  primary  points.  Large  White  is  being 
quite  steadily  held,  with  no  heavy  supplies 
in  store  here  or  at  interior  points.  Small 
Yellow  in  virtually  out  of  stock  and  is  not 
quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  12(4®  — 

Large  Yellow  1  12(4®  — 

Small  Yellow   —   ®  — 

Eastern  Yellow   1  10  ®  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  |)  tt>   —   ®  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations  noted, 
with  limited  offerings  and  fair  inquiry.  Most 
holders  are  asking  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @l  12(4 

Buckwheat. 
There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  cereal,  but 
the  market  presents  a  moderately  firm  tone, 
with  prospects  of  an  increase  in  business  in 
the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice  130  @135 

Sllverskin  1  35  @  — 

Beans. 

Firmness  is  as  prominent  a  feature  of  the 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


market  as  at  date  of  former  review.  Not 
many  beans  are  arriving  from  any  quarter, 
nor  are  receipts  likely  to  become  heavy  in 
the  aggregate  during  the  current  season. 
The  recent  liberal  movement  outward  by 
rail,  by  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  has  greatly 
reduced  spot  supplies,  and  has  helped  mate- 
rially in  imparting  a  healthy  tone  to  the 
market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  40   ®1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

Lady  Washington   i  35  @1  45 

Butter,  small   1  30  @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  40   @1  50 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  25   @2  50 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  ®  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  15   ®2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  (32  50 

Horse  Beans   1  25   ®1  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50   @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   @2  25 

Recent  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  give 
the  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
that  cenfer,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-pound 
bushel : 

No  features  of  special  interest  have  been  shown 
this  week,  so  far  as  white  beans  are  concerned. 
A  fair  quantity  of  Marrow  has  come  forward  and 
the  trade  has  continued  quiet,  especially  for 
export.  Pretty  free  purchases  recently  seem  to 
have  stocked  up  the  markets  where  these  goods 
have  gone  so  largely  this  season,  and  orders  have 
been  much  lighter  for  a  week  or  so.  A  moderate 
demand  has  come  from  home  trade,  and  holders 
have  taken  a  rather  confident  view  of  the  situa- 
tion; choice  stock  has  sold  at  $1.45,  and  closes 
steady.  Medium  have  moved  slowly  at  $1.25.  but 
the  relatively  light  stocks  have  given  support  to 
the  market.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  Pea, 
partly  of  a  speculative  character,  and  choice  state 
lots  are  steady  at  $1.20;  further  sales  of  choice 
Michigan  in  bags  at  $1.15.  Red  Kidney  have 
climbed  up  rapidly  and  the  best  marks  are  now 
held  generally  at  $2.25;  demand  has  not  been  large 
during  the  week,  but  stocks  here  are  very  low  and 
there  are  but  few  more  to  come  forward.  White 
Kidney  are  also  scarce  and  firm.  Yellow  Eye  are 
higher  and  strong;  sales  at  $l.35®1.40.  An  ad- 
vance of  5c  was  established  on  Lima  early  in  the 
week  and  the  market  has  since  held  a  firm  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  very  liberal  receipts.  Jobbing 
business  is  now  mainly  at  $1.55;  some  round  lots 
have  been  sold  to  arrive  at  $1.50.  Lady  Washing- 
ton steady.  Green  Peas  have  sold  slowly  at  about 
late  prices;  Western  advices  somewhat  easier. 

Dried  Peas. 

Values  are  not  well  defined,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  offering  at  this  date, 
but  new  crop  is  expected  on  market  in  moder- 
ate quantity  within  a  few  weeks.  Choice 
will  likely  meet  with  prompt  custom. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25   ®  — 

Hops. 

Some  hops  of  new  crop  have  arrived,  but 
they  have  been  received  mainly  on  previous 
contracts,  and  consequently  have  furnished 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  testing  of  spot 
values.  The  market  however,  has  not  been 
lacking  in  firmness.  For  good  Lake  county 
hops  to  arrive  11c  was  bid,  and  there  are 
qualities  which  would  readily  command  l%c 
more  than  the  hops  in  question.  Considerable 
damage  is  reported  to  the  crop  by  vermin  in 
Oregon  and  bad  weather  in  Washington.  The 
yield  will  probably  not  exceed  135,000  bales, 
apportion  as  follows:  California  40,000; 
Oregon.  70,000;  Washington,  25,000  bales. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

A  New  York  contemporary,  of  high  author- 
ity on  hop  matters,  reviews  the  situation  as 
follows,  according  to  late  advices  by  mail : 

The  opening  of  the  new  hop  season  is  delayed  by 
the  lateness  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  so  near  here  that 
operators  are  awaiting  the  results  of  picking,  as 
the  future  of  the  market  defends  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  hops  that  will  be  harvested.  There  has 
been  no  disposition  whatever  to  trade  on  the  local 
market,  and  values  are  almost  entirely  nominal. 
Holders  seem  to  take  rather  a  favorable  view  of 
the  outlook,  and  are  not  urging  sales.  To  force 
business  just  now  would  require  a  further  shading 
of  prices,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  position  thai, 
would  seem  to  warrant  that  course.  Quotations, 
therefore,  remain  unchanged  The  latest  advices 
from  this  State  indicate  that  the  crop  is  looking 
well.  Most  of  the  Seedlings  are  in  hand,  and  pick- 
ing on  the  late  hops  has  begun  in  many  sections. 
We  are  afraid  that  it  is  a  week  too  early,  but 
growers  fear  bad  weather  and  are  hurrying  mat- 
ters a  little.  There  is  much  complaint  of  the 
hasty,  dirty  picking  in  Scoharie  county;  from 
other  sections  the  reports  are  better.  It  is  merely 
a  guess  as  to  the  yield,  but  general  estimates  run 
from  70,000  to  80,000  bales.  Some  contracts  are 
being  made  at  10c.  Conditions  on  the  Pacific  eoast 
have  not  changed  much  during  the  week.  Picking 
is  in  progress  in  Washington  and  Oregon;  in  the 
former  state  the  crop  is  a  good  one  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  but  in  Oregon  the  yield  will  fall 
much  short  of  last  year  and  the  bulk  of  the  stook 
will  be  below  choice.  Most  of  the  California  crop 
has  been  harvested,  and  buyers  are  bidding  10c  for 
choice  quality.  Tauing  the  most  reliable  estimates 
now  in  hand.  It  looks  like  a  crop  of  205,000  bales  for 
the  United  States— 45,000  bales  in  California,  30,000 
in  Washington,  50,00(1  in  Oregon  and  80,000  in  New 
York  State.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  large  stock  of  old  hops  is  still  held  by  brewers, 
dealers  and  growers  Prospects  for  the  English 
crop  point  to  a  yield  of  little  less  than  400,000  cwt. 

Wool. 

Market  remains  strong,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  will  continue  so  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter.  There  is  little  doing  in 
grease  wools,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  now  offering.  Spring  wools  are  practi- 
cally cleaned  up.  Falls  so  far  received  have 
beer  mainly  heavy  and  defective.  These 
have  been  taken  by  scourers  at  comparatively 
good  figures.     Choice  free  fall  bid  fair  to 


bring  values  close  to  the  prices  realized  on 
good  Spring  wools. 

Appended  is  a  schedule  of  what  wools  were 
worth  in  the  last  three  years  and  what  they 
ought  to  be  worth  now  with  the  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  added.  Some  of  the  heavy 
shrinkage  wools  especially  desirable  as  to 
staple  or  fiber  may  bring  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  shows. 

Prices  in  the  last  three  years  have  aver- 
aged as  follows : 

AUSTRALIAN. 
Grease.  Shrinkage.  Scoured 

20o  50%  40c 

DOMESTIC. 

Orease.  Shrinkage.  Scoured. 

120  60%  30c 

10  62  26M 

8  65  22  6-7 

6  70  20 

5  73  18(4 
4                                75  16 

With  a  tariff  of  11  cents  added  to  foreign 
wool,  domestic  wool  ought  to  be  worth  as  fol- 
lows : 

AUSTRALIAN. 

Grease.  Shrinkage.  Scoured. 

31c  50%  62c 

DOMESTIC. 

Grease.  Shrinkage.  Scoured. 

18  2-5C  60%  46V,C 

15(4  62  41 

12(/,  65  35(4 

9M  70  31 

7  7-10  73  28(4 

6  1-5  75  24% 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free   10  @13 

Do       do      defective    9  ®11 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Do      defective  10  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   8  @11 

Lamb's  free  ,  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6(4®  8 

Sun  Joaquin  defective   7   ®  8(4 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  market  for  hay  has  been  showing  a  lit- 
tle better  tone  than  for  preceding  week,  re- 
ceipts proving  lighter  and  buyers  taking  hold 
a  little  more  promptly.  Quotations  remain  as 
last  noted,  but  concessions  were  made  to  buy- 
ers a  week  ago  which  would  not  be  granted 
at  this  date.  Straw  was  rather  plentiful  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  and  easy  rates 
prevailed. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00®  14  00 

Oat   9  00®12  50 

Barley    8  00®11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00(3)10  00 

Compressed   8  00®13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

Millstuffs. 

Values  for  most  descriptions  were  steady, 
with  stocks  not  particularly  large.  Bran  was 
perhaps  in  better  supply  than  any  other  one 
description. 

Bran,  'f,  ton  14  00®  15  00 

Middlings  18  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  U0@27  00 

Seeds. 

Buyers  in  this  center  claim  they  are  unable 
to  pay  relatively  as  stiff  figures  for  Mustard 
Seed  as  are  being  realized  at  interior  points. 
Offerings  here  are  of  light  volume,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  selling  pressure.  Flaxseed 
rules  against  the  buying  interest,  with  not 
much  stock  here,  and  no  great  quantity  offer- 
ing to  arrive. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75(33  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(32  50 

Flax  1  90@2  10 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2(4 

Rape  2H®3 

Hemp  3«@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @&H 

Bags  and  Bagging;. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  at  nomi- 
nally unchanged  values,  with  no  changes  an- 
ticipated in  the  situation  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Business  doing  in  Wool  Sacks  is  at  un- 
changed figures.  In  values  for  Fruit  Bags 
and  Bean  Sacks  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  market  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5«M— . 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3(4  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4(4®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4®  6(4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  leading  house  in  the  hide  and  leather 
trade  reports  as  follows:  "The  market  is 
active  and  hides  and  leather  show  better 
values.  The  adoption  of  the  tariff  has  had 
the  anticipated  effect  on  the  value  of  wool, 
and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  remaining  months  of  1897  will  show  more 
activity  in  business  and  with  gradual  advanc- 
ing values.  Quotations  show  better  figures 
than  we  have  had  for  years.  Wet  Salted 
hides  are  very  firm  and  only  small  stocks  are 
on  band.  Wet  Salted  Kip,  Veal  and  Calf  are 
firm  and  active  at  better  prices.  Dry  Flint 
hides  are  relatively  lower  than  the  Wet 
Salted,  as  prices  on  these  goods  are  made  on 
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the  values  obtainable  In  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, few  hides  being  tanned  in  California. 
These  values,  however,  are  well  sustained. 
Dry  Flint  Kips  are  stronger,  as  there  is  more 
activity  In  these  goods  owing  to  a  demand  by 
local  tauners.  Horse  hides  show  a  better  de- 
mand, these  goods  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
light  Wet  Salted  hides.  Wool  and  sheep 
skins  are  active  and  the  prices  paid  on  sheep 
pelts  are  relatively  more  than  tho  values  ob- 
tainable for  fleece  wool.  Tallow  does  not 
show  any  special  advauco  and  the  trade  con- 
tinues steady.  Doer  skins  are  nominal,  the 
trade  being  confined  to  foreign  and  Alaska 
stock.  The  summer  and  medium  deerskins 
bring  fairly  good  prices,  but  the  thin,  papery 
and  winter  stock  is  dull  at  from  708c  per  lb." 

Only  select,  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  sido 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  CulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  M  lbs   00  9*4      8  @  8*4 

Medium  Steers,  4N  to  68  lbs    .8*4®  9        7*4®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8  (1}  8V4      7   0  7*4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  Ml  lbs. 8  0  8*      7   0  7*4 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8   Ca>  8*4      7  0  7*4 

Wet  Salted  Kip  8*4®  9        7*40  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   8*40  »        7*40  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   V   0K1         8  <m  » 

Dry  Hides  -»I5       —  012 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  II  to  18  lbs   —014       -  toll 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @I7       —  (tfl2 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  01  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  . .  .  —  075 

Horse  Hides,  small  25    (a  HI 

Colts'  Hides  . .  ...  -O,  051) 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  76  ®90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  80  (<*75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  020 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @2ft 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  090 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  010 

Elk  Hides   8  010 

Tallow,  good  quality  23*0  3*< 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  0  2*4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  086 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  020 

Kid  Skins   5  0— 

Honey. 

There  is  a  good  export  inquiry  at  8%Q8)£<I 
for  Light  Amber  extracted,  and  at  4e  for 
Water  White,  but  there  is  no  active  purchas- 
ing at  present  on  local  account  of  either  comb 
or  extracted.  Although  stocks  lately  have 
been  considerably  reduced  through  shipments 
to  Europe,  prices  remain  without  quotable 
improvement. 

White  Comb,  I  lb  rrames   7  0  9 

Amber  Comb     4  0  6 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4   0  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   8*4®  89i 

Dark  Tule   2*0— 

BMHII 

Buyers  are  having  things  pretty  much 
their  own  way  at  present,  but  that  this  will 
continue  throughout  the  winter,  with  easy 
rates,  is  not  probable.  Choice  is  In  light 
supply. 

Pair  to  cboloe,  V  lb  22  024 

I  n.  Stork  aiifl  Meats. 

Market  was  not  overstocked  with  choice 
Beef,  and  slightly  advanced  figures  were 
realized.  Mutton  brought  steady  prices, with 
no  excess  of  offerings.  Hogs  did  not  meet 
with  quite  as  brisk  custom  as  for  a  week  or 
two  preceding,  and  market  was  a  little  easier. 
It  is  not  thought  probable,  however,  that  the 
market  will  develop  any  special  weakness. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb.   A  0  6*4 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*4®  • 

Beef,  3d  quality   4*40  6 

Mutton — ewes,  6ttft.6c;  wethers   0  0  6*4 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   8*0  4 

Hogs,  small   8*0— 

Hogs,  large  hard   8*0  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®_ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*4®  4* 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   7  0  8 

Veal,  largo,  «  lb   6  07 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   7  0  7*4 


Ibicks.old  2  7608  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  0001  26 

Goslings,  »  pair  I  2601  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  Vdoz  I  OO01  26 

Pigeons,  Young   1  »lis»l  25 

Hotter. 

There  has  been  further  improvement  estab- 
lished In  values  for  choice  to  select  fresh,  both 
creamery  and  dairy  product,  with  a  very  lim- 
ited production  at  present.  Most  of  the  but- 
ter now  arriving  is  from  tho  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  seotlon.  Owing  to  light  supplies  of 
fresh,  butter,  packed  descriptions  arc  receiv- 
ing more  attention,  and  the  tendency  of  val- 
ues for  tho  same  Is  to  more  firmness. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  28  0— 

Creamery  tlrsts   26  027 

Creamery  seconds  24  025 

Dairy  select  24  025 

Dairy  seconds  17  (MID 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  0— 

Mixed  store  IS  014 

Creamery  In  tubs  10  020 

Pickled  roll  1814020 

Dairy  In  tubs  18  019 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  019 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12*4  a.15 

Cheese. 

Firm  and  higher.  Choice  to  select  new  is 
in  active  request  and  Is  commanding  ad- 
vanced prices.  There  are  reports  of  pur- 
chases In  the  Interior  at  relatively  stiffcr 
figures  than  are  current  here.  Held  cheese 
is  also  lending  in  sellers'  favor,  but  demand 
for  this  sort  is  not  so  urgent  as  for  new. 

California  fancy  Hut,  new   0*4010 

California,  good  to  choice   0  0  0*4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  0  8*4 

California  Cheddar  10  011 

California.  "  Young  Americas"  8*4010*4 

kkks. 

Market  has  been  very  poorly  stocked  with 
choice  to  select  domestic,  and  such  brought 
tolerably  stiff  tigurcs.  Favorite  marks  going 
to  special  custom  brought  an  advance  on  ex- 
treme quotation.  Defectlvo  qualities  of  fresh 
had  to  go  at  rather  low  figures  and  be  sold  in 
direct  competition  with  cheapest  Kastern  and 
cold-storage  oggs.  Kastern  were  In  fairly 
liberal  receipt,  including  some  of  only  fair 
quality  and  some  choice,  the  latter  being  held 
at  about  25c. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  211  fo  .'II 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  2)  028 

California,  good  to  choice  store  18  022 

California,  common  to  fair  store   IS  018 

Oregon,  prime  18  020 

Kastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  18  024 

}  Duck  eggs  18  0— 

Vegetable*. 

Changes  In  quotable  rates  or  the  condition 
of  tho  market  were  not  numerous  or  marked. 
Onions  were  In  less  active  demand  for  ship- 
ment, but  offerings  wore  not  heavy,  and  no 
radical  decline  In  prices  Is  looked  for.  A 
large  portion  of  the  crop  has  already  been 
bought  up  on  speculative  account.    Corn  and 
j  also  cucumbers  are  nearly  out  of  season.  To- 
I  matoes  sold  at  much  the  same  wide  range  as 
]  last  noted. 

!  Beans,  String, »  lb   1*40  I 

!  Beans,  Lima,  V  lb    1*40  2*4 

Beans,  Refuge,  »  Ih    —0  — 

!  Beans,  Wax,  'f,  m   —0  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  600  — 

Cauliflower,  Jf.  doz   600  — 

Corn,  Green,  H  sack   500  I  00 

Corn,  A lameila,  ¥  crate    75ft.  I  60 

Cucumbers.  Alain. -da.  large  Imx  150  :tn 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   850 

Oarllo,  *n>   1*0 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  in  lb   — 0 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  HH  lb   —0 

Okra.  Oroen,  V  box   260 

Onions,  Pickle.  *  contal   600 


Poultry. 

Three  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  arrived  the 
eurreut  week,  operating  to  a  material  degree 
against  the  sale  of  the  domestic  product. 
Where  choice  fowls  were  offered,  however, 
they  brought  fairly  good  figures,  more  in 
most  instances  than  were  warranted  as  regu- 
lar quotations,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  arrivals 
of  domestic  being  of  very  ordinary  quality. 
Turkeys  were  higher,  owing  to  very  light  re- 
ceipts. 

Turkeys,  young,  full  grown,  per  lb   160  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   1M*  IS 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   150  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  8  0004  60 

Roosters,  old  3  5004  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  6004  60 

Fryers  2  75(98  26 

Broilers,  large  2  6002  75 

Broilers,  small  1  5002  80 

Ducks,  young,  »  doz  8  0004  00 


fill 


Onions.  Yellow,  good  to  choice                 I  oor.o  1  10 

Peas.  Sweet,  Garden,  >  lb  20  2*4 

Peas,  Green,  ft  sack   —0  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  box   850  60 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  hox   250  40 

Pickles,  No.  I.  *  100  lbs   — 0  — 

Pickles,  No.  2,  *  100  lbs   400  86 

Rhubarb,  m  box    —0  — 

Squash,  Bay,  ¥  large  box   260  40 

Tomatoes,  TH  small  box   —0  — 

Tomatoes.  River.  18  large  box  lififa  50 

Tomatoes,  Hay.  V  large  box  300  SO 

1'otatocs. 

Market  was  without  special  change  as  re- 
gards quotable  rates,  but  tho  general  tend- 
ency was  in  favor  of  the  producing  interest, 
especially  on  best  qualities.  Oregon  potatoes 
arrived  in  sample  lots,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  justify  quotations.  Swoots  were 
in  fair  supply  and  were  In  moderate  request 
at  tho  rates  prevailing. 

Early  Rose,  River,  V  cental   100  SO 

Peerless,  River   400  so 

Reds  River   —0  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   600  75 

Burhatiks,  Salinas    .  Tow.  M.s 

BurhanUs,  River   400  SO 

Hurbanlls.  I'etaluma  and  Tomales   —  0  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — 0  — 

Sweel,  *  cental    S50I  (Kl 


/  We  are  paying-  highest  market  quotations  for  choice  evai>.  Dried  Apples  In  Ml- lb. 
I  boxes.  I'eaehes  also  wanted.  111,1.  s  The  market  Is  In  good  shape:  we  are  reallz- 
I  1 111.-  as  high  as  I  fie.  for  good  dry, 

/      <  ollcc    Positively  the  last  week  that  we  Will  quote  tills  choice  grade  of  whole 
\   roast  Coffee  at  l"c.  per  lb.    In  heavy  California  egg  cases  complete,  about  .',11  lbs.  to 
1  the  cane    Din  sales  for  the  past  week  have  averaged  over  a  ton  a  day. 
I      Suijar    Dry  granulated  In  IIKI-lb  sacks :  per  I  b  .Vjc. 

I     isyrup    Anadvanc.  will  shortly  take  place  in  Syrups.    In  the  meantime  we  quote 
x  our  "Co-op.'  brand.  In  4*j-gal  Jackets  at  *l  .WO. 
WE  WILL  QIIOTK  YOC  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.    (,KT  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dried 
Apples. 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  fresh  fruits  to  the  Kast  in  car 
load  lots,  according  to  reports  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  (irowcrs'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, show  an  increase  of  fourteen  cars  for  the 
week  ended  Sept.  13th,  as  compared  with 
previous  week,  but  a  decrease  as  compared 

with  corresponding  vt  k  in  is'.ti',.    The  total 

amount  forwarded  for  week  closed  Sept..  13 
was  968  carloads,  111%  cars  being  poaches,  S3 
grapes  and  .72  pears,  leaving  only  HV«  cars 
divided  among  other  fruits.  New  York  re- 
ceived 70  carloads  and  Chicago 03  for  tho  week 
under  review,  making  a  total  to  these  two 
cities  of  130  cars,  or  over  SO  per  cent  of  the 
entire  quantity  forwarded.  A  New  York 
publication  states  that  in  three  weeks  this 
season,  not  consecutive,  however,  .'151  carloads 
of  California  and  Oregon  fruit  wore  roceived 
io  that  city,  being  over  100  carloads  for  each 
of  the  weeks  in  question. 

Receipts  in  the  local  market  have  aggre- 
gated lighter  than  for  a  number  of  weeks 
preceding.  There  Is  not  much  fruit  now  com- 
ing forward  in  bulk,  the  season  being  nearly 
ended  for  most  of  tho  varieties  used  by 
canners. 

Apples  Choice  are  in  light  stock  and  In  fail- 
request  at  ruling  rates,  with  prospects  of  im 
proved  demand  and  llrmer  prices  a  month  or 
two  henco.  Considerable  of  the  stock  now 
offering  shows  moths  and  worms.  Owing  to 
the  damage  apt  to  result  therefrom,  it  is  a 
pity  that  such  stock  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
cumber  the  market. 

Peaches  — Light  receipts  and  decreased 
demand  cause  an  easier  tono  to  prevail. 
Owing  to  limited  offerings,  canners  have 
about  abandoned  the  field  for  tho  season. 
Choice  peaches  are  still  selling  to  very  Wf 
advantage  for  immediate  use. 

Pears  Bartlotts  do  not  lack  for  custom  at 
good  prices,  but  thore  are  few  now  coming 
forward.  Later  and  more  ordinary  varieties 
of  pears  are  arriving.  The  best  of  these  are 
bringing  tolerably  fair  figures,  about  iiOftgllOc 
per  box,  as  against  7?>0cKtc  for  No.  1  Bartlctts. 

I'lums-Aro  not  in  large  receipt,  and  for 
superior  qualities  the  market  is  rather  firm. 
Prunes  are  is  light  stock  and  sell  at  about 
same  range  as  plums,  the  (ierman  variety 
receiving  tho  preference  In  the  fresh 
state. 

(•rapes  Market  is  well  supplied  with  table 
varieties,  prices  averaging  a  little  lower  than 
preceding  week.  Tho  tendency  In  buyers' 
favor  was  most  pronounced  on  common  quali- 
ties or  on  grapes  which  were  not  well  packed. 
Wine  grapes  are  not  selling  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage here  as  anticipated,  the  local  demand 
being  very  limited.  Hotter  prices  are  being 
realized  at  some  interior  |>oliits. 

Watermelons  were  In  light  receipt  and  will 
soon  be  out  of  market.  Cantaloupes  continued 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Berries  did  not  make 
much  of  a  display,  either  as  to  quantity  or 
variety.  Prices  for  the  several  kinds  now  Iti 
season  showed  steadiness. 

Apples,  fancy,  4  tier,  per  box   — 0 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-16  box  50m,  75 

Apples,  common  lo  lair.  V  tiox  v!6r<i  In 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan  50  It.  box.   — 0 

Apples,  Oravciistcln,  *  501b  box  400  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  box  .  .  .  —0 
Apricots.  Royal,  Y  Ion  w 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  V  box   —  lot 

Crabapples.  fi  box  20m  35 

Quinces,  4*  box   8^0  SO 

Figs,  Black.  2  layer  box    40fti  80 

(■rapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  r  crate  Sow 
Grapes,  Pontalnebleau,  *  box  200  80 

drapes,  Rose  Peru ,  derate  25M  In 

Crapes,  Muscat,  H  crate        .  250  40 

(•rapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate  Him  75 

(irapes  In    boxes  5011'r    less  than  In 
crates. 

Crapes.  Zlnfandel,  >■  ton  17  500  22  Hi 

I'eaehes,  wrapped,  y.  box  500  H5 

(■caches,  unwrapped,  >'  box    2.V«  50 

Peaches,  clingstone,  V  ton  25  (jn«,:*i  on 

Peaches,  freestone,  ¥  ton  . .   20  (I0ft.2.*  no 

Pears,  Bartlott,  ¥  box  iii'.i 

Pears,  Common,  ¥  box   960  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  V  ton  25  (10030  00 

Plums,  large,  *  crate   350  SO 

Prunes,  »  box   .IV".  50 

Blackberries,  *  chest   2  500  4  00 

Currants,  4»  chest    —0 

Huckleberries,  fib   60 

Gooseberries,  common,  ¥  16    —0 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ^ilt.  m. 

Gooseberries,  English,  y  If.    — «i 

Raspberries,       chest   7  000  il  (1(1 

Strawberries,  f.ongworth,  chest  5  IJOf.i  S  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest  4  000  4  50 

Watermelons,  >  KXI   H  000 15  00 

Cantaloupes,  ¥  crate   500  100 

Nutmegs,  f  box   .'(00  60 

l>rle<l  Fruits. 

There  has  bcon  no  radical  change  in  the 
situation  since  last  review.  Business  has 
been,  perhaps,  a  little  lighter  than  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  tho  result  of  llrm  views  of 
holders  rather  than  lack  of  attention  from 
buyers.  The  gonoral  tono  continues  strong, 
and  no  apprehensions  are  entertained  among 
holders  about  the  immediate  future  of  the 
dried  fruit  Intorests,  so  far  as  tho  product  of 
this  Slate  Is  concerned.    Tho  belief  Is  qulto 


prevalent  that  stocks  of  most  kinds  will  clean 
up  long  beforo  another  season  opens. 

Apricots  -This  fruit  Is  receiving  increased 
attention  and  llrmer  prices  than  lately  quoted 
are  being  realized.  The  demand  is  mainly  of 
a  local  and  speculative  character,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  revival  in  a  wholesale  way  of  the 
shipping  demand  at  an  early  day.  Choice  to 
fancy  are  most  sought  after. 

I'eiches— Are  ruling  quiet,  but.  are  not 
<l notably  lower.  To  purehaso  freely,  buyers 
would  ilnd  It  nceossary  to  pay  full  current 
figures.  Cnder  selling  pressure,  prices  would 
havo  to  be  shaded  slightly  to  secure  custom. 
It  is  not  thought  likelv  that  the  market  will 
long  remain  inactive. 

Prunes  The  llrm  tone  previously  noted  is 
still  prevailing.  There  is  some  business  doing 
at.  existing  quotations,  and  increased  activity 
Is  confidently  anticipated  at  an  early  day. 
Curing  of  this  fruit  Is  now  under  full  head- 
way. 

I'ears  Choice  to  fancy  Bartlotts,  halved, 
do  not  lack  for  custom,  market  being  firm  and 
values  remaining  without  quotable  change. 
On  common  qualities  the  acceptance  of  tolor 
ably  low  ligures  in  some  instances  is  neces 
Bary  to  secure  ready  buyers. 

I'lums- Have  not  made  much  of  a  showing 
thus  far  this  season,  either  pitted  or  unpitted. 

Nectarines  -Are  in  very  limited  stock. 

Apples  Are  in  moderato  receipt  and  are 
meeting  with  fair  local  demand  at  unchanged 
figures. 

KVAI'OHATKII  OH  BI.EACIIBD. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  5)   6   AS  7 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy  7*f0— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7*4010 

Apples,  In  boxes   5  0  5*4 

Nectarines,  White.    5   0  5*4 

Nectarines,  Red    .5  0 — 

Peaches,  impeded,  choice  ...  S*40  7 

Peaches,  impeded,  fancy    7*40  8*4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  —  0— 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced    _  A— 

Pears,  impeded  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy   7*40  H14 
Pears,  halved,  impeded  Bartlctts  ....       S  07 
Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5    0  rt 

Plums,  pitted   4(<0  5 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  40  — 50's   54^0  — 

60— SO's   *H9— 

SO— 70's  .'   4*<0— 

70— Nil's  31*0— 

H0-90's   8*40— 

SKI— l!«Vs   ...    24<0  — 

Aliove  ligures  are  on  basis  of  3s4c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  In  boxes,  *4c  higher  for  2,Vlb  boxes,  (4c 

higher  for  .VI  ft.  boxes 

4  sl/.es  Santa  Claras  and  equal  .  3*40  34< 

I  sizes  $tn  Joaquin  and  Northern       3X0  3* 

Prunes.  Sliver    6  0  7 

OOHMM  snN-i>KiEn. 

Apricots,  ordinary    6  0  6*4 

Apples,  sliced   3  fa- 

Apples,  quartered  .  3  0 — 

Pigs,  Black   2*40  8 

Pigs,  White  8  0  6 

Plums,  unpitted   —  0— 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  tho  following  concerning  tho  dried 
fruit  Interests  on  the  Atlantic  side  : 

Th.  market  has  shown  little  change  in  evapo 
rated  apples  this  week  Stocks  are  limited  and  the 
position  continues  very  strong.  Exporters  and 
speculators  would  operate  freely  on  a  slightly 
lower  basis  than  quoted,  but  supplies  are  so  lim- 
ited that  holders  have  very  llrm  Ideas  and  gener- 
ally  ask  even  more  than  quoted.  Round  lots  of 
prime  quality  wikmI  dried  evaporated  apples  have 
sold  at  6*4c,  and  wire-dried  could  probably  not  be 
obtained  at  less  than  B"4e.  Choice  are  held  with 
conlldeiice  at  S'/4c  and  fancy  job  fairly  at  «V«7e, 
most  stock  being  held  at  latter  llgure.  Grades  be 
low  prime  are  generally  receiving  little  attention 
H'rnl  undoubtedly  will  grade  below  that  of  last 
year  and  makers  should  endeavor  to  have  their 
slock  of  as  high  quality  as  possible.  Old  sun-dried 
apples  about  out  of  stock,  and  the  few  Southern 
which  have  appeared  have  been  offered  at  rein 
tlvely  low  figures.  Chops  and  cores  and  skins  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  new  fruit  arriving 
sparingly  as  yet.  Prime  new  chops  have  realize. 1 
J ■  1  "  In  a  small  way,  but  that  llgure  Is  consul 
■  red  rather  full  Waste  generally  held  at  *2  50  for 
prune  beat  v  packed  Small  fruits  not  very  plentl 
fill  and  generally  held  with  confidence,  though 
t  rude  nil  her  slow.  Prime  evaporated  raspberries 
are  dllllcult  to  obtain  under  12c  and  sun  dried  are 
quoted  nominally  at  Klwllc.  Blackberries  are 
slow,  with  14c  oniy  exceeded  In  a  small  way.  Some 
movement  In  huckleberries  at  S*407c.  Cherries 
held  at  lie,  though  some  stock  could  probably  be 
picked  up  fractionally  lower  California  fruit  Is 
In  light  supply  and  held  with  rontldence;  occa- 
sional small  sales  slightly  exceed  ligures  quoted. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs  ,  1N«7,  per  lb. . . .  6*40  N 
Peaches,  California,  1HW7,  peeled,  per  lb  — 0  — 
Peaches,  Cal.,  IKII7,  unpeeled,  lb  — 0  — 

Prunes.  Cat.  IK0S,  as  to  size  and  quality      40  7*4 

Raisins. 

Packers  and  holders  are  fully  as  Arm  in 
their  views  as  previously  noted.    There  is 
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4W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
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not  very  much  doing  at  full  current  rates, 
large  Eastern  buyers  and  local  sellers  being 
seemingly  alike  content  to  wait.  Packing  is 
now  under  headway,  but  is  not  progressing 
very  rapidly,  the  recent  weather  having  been 
in  the  main  rather  unfavorable  for  curing. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50@  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  w& 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  owf  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  20®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     B>  5VJ@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  *W9>  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  «*g  — 

Sultanas  "Hg  - 

Seedless  Muscatel  4   @  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  the  Valencia  variety  are  still  on 
market  in  small  quantity,  and  are  held  at 
$1.50@3  per  box,  as  to  condition.  Lemons  of 
desirable  quality  are  in  fair  request,  with 
values  quite  steady.  Limes  are  in  increased 
supply,  and  market  is  showing  more  ease. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   2  75<§.  3  00 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   J  50@  2  op 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  O0(o»  l  au 

Limes— Mexican,  ?  box   5  00®  5  aO 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  2o 

Nats. 

Almonds  are  being  sought  after,  and  are 
commanding  good  figures,  with  light  offer- 
ings, both  spot  and  to  arrive.  Walnuts  are 
also  in  good  request,  with  market  firm  at  rul- 
ing quotations  for  choice  to  select,  sulphured 
lightly,  just  sufficient  to  give  the  shell  a 
bright  appearance  and  not  enough  to  injure 
the  kernel. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  7 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7K@  » 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal  ,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  9 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1.  '9; 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


Flour,  K-sks  147.530 

Wheat,  ctls  368.939 

Barley,  ctls  353,695 

Oats,  ctls   16.060 

Corn,  ctls    2,375 

Rye,  ctls   1130 

Beans,  sks   12,749 

Potatoes,  sks   20,634 

Onions,  sks   4,862 

Hay,  tons   3,566 

Wool,  bales   2,953 

Hops,  bales   237 


1,161,083 
2,139.187 
1,962,653 
98,121 
57,071 
9,430 
109,617 
235,639 
35,952 
40,396 
20,383 
709 


1,383,556 
2,144,099 
1,699,412 
91.929 
33,294 
9,366 
58,075 
217,220 
35,043 
44,185 
10,586 
735 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  X-8ks   20,900 

Wheat,  ctls  364,1-28 

Barley,  ctls   259,761 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   401 

Beans,  sks  25,30 

Hay,  bales   620 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops.  lbs   1,644 

Honey,  cases   1,434 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,863 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.'  Last  year. 


661,610 
1,724,597 
1.269,656 
5,817 
8,058 
97,974 
17,6i2 
3.758,600 
78,568 
3.367 
37,174 


1,169,852 
1,906,626 
1,124.174 
6,100 
3,781 
33,084 
7,071 
2,768,112 
189,116 
216 
10,860 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  September  10.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  lo-day:  Grapes-Tokays,  55c(g$10o: 
average,  73c:  Muscats,  J1.05.  Peaches— Salways, 
50®60c.   Pears— Bartletts,  $1@1. 80. 

London,  September  10  —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 


12.40$  2  88  per  single  crate.   Peaches,  84c  p  box 

New  York,  September  10.— Porter  Bios.  Com- 
Danv  sold  to-dav.  Pears— Bartletts,  *1.25@1.9o. 
Prunes-Hungarian,  $1.65®  1.85  Grapes-Tokay, 
85c(a*1.75  t»  single  crate;  assorted,  toc(a$l.30;  Mus- 
cat 75c@f  1.30;  Malvoise,  il.05.  Plums-Japan, 
|1.10@1.4u;  Satsuma,  75c.  Peaches-Salway,  4a® 
95c;  Late  Crawford,  40®75c. 

New  York.  September  13  —  Porter  Bros.  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartlett,  $l.50a2.4a  f» 
box  and  95c<ail  t»  half  box.  Grapes— Tokay.  $2.60 
®2  75  9.  double  crate  and  80c®il.c5  "?  single  crate; 
Muscat,  TOc^Sl. 35  V  single  crate:  Black  Morocco, 
$1.10;  Rose  de  Peru,  65c.  Nectarines,  9Uc@tl.10. 
Peaches— Salway,  55® 85c. 

Chicago.  September  13.— Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokay,  $2.70  t*  double 
crate  and  50c<a$l  35  V  single  crate;  Muscat.  $1.10 
«  single  crate;  others,  60c&$l  Pears— Bartlett, 
$1.15@1  75  f(  box  and  85c  ¥  half  box.  Plums- 
Japan.  $1.40®  1.55.  Prunes— Hungarian,  90c.  Nec- 
tarines, 95c.  Peaches— Picquette"s  Late,  7ac; 
Late  Crawford,  70c;  Salway,  65®70c. 

New  York,  Sept.  14  — Porter  Bros.  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears— Glout  Morceau,  $3.85  a  box; 
Doy  du  Cornice,  $3  50.  Grapes— Muscats,  80®$1.6u 
single  crate;  Tokays,  7ac@$1.60;  assorted,  80c® 
$1.35.  Peaches— Levy,  cling,  90c;  Salways,  75@90c. 

Chicago,  Sept  14— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes  —  Tokays,  $1®1.10  single 
crate :  Muscats,  $1. 16  Peaches— 60@70c ;  average, 
66c.   Fourteen  cars  sold  to-day. 

New  York,  Sept.  14.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  85c@$$1.90  single 
crates:  $2.30® 2.65  double  crates;  $2.43  average; 
Muscats,  6ac(g>$l.l5;  average,  82c;  Malaga,  9oc® 
$1.20;  average,  $1.09;  Cornlcnon,  $1®1.25  ,  average, 
$1.16.     Pears— Bartlett,  *1.65®3:  average,  $2.58; 


Claireau.  $1®1.30;  average,  $1.13.  Peaches— Sal- 
ways, $35®90c;  average,  73c.  Fourteen  cars  sold 
to-day. 

Boston,  Sept.  14.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  (irapes— Tokays,  60c®$l.3a  single  crate: 
average,  $1.01;  double  crate,  $1.05® 2.05;  average, 
$1.91;  Muscats,  40@90c;  average,  80c.  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $1@2;  average.  $1.58.  Peaches— Salways, 
6Q®90c;  average,  70c.    Eleven  cars  sold  to-day. 


Reversible  and  Flexible 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  September  15.— California  dried 
fruits  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire 
tray,  6^c  per  pound:  wood-dried,  prime,  6!4c; 
choice,  6J£c;  fancy,  7c.  Prunes,  3V4c  to7'»4cper 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  R  iyal, 
7@8c:  Moorpark,9®lIc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®  10c; 
peeled,  11®  14c  per  pound. 


Andree's  North  Pole  Balloon 

Voyage. 


In  Andree's  balloon  the  total  buoy- 
ancy of  the  gas  was  12,000  pounds. 
The  three  men  would  weigh  500  and 
the  balloon  probably  not  over  1700 
pounds.  Very  tight  balloons  have  been 
made  in  this  country  that  would  weigh 
for  the  same  size  about  900  pounds. 
This  would  give  eighty  days'  flotation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  computation 
calls  for  even  a  heavier  balloon,  and 
also  for  carrying  the  car  all  the  way. 
It  is  customary,  however,  to  prepare 
the  car  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  bal- 
last and  at  the  last  use  the  ring  of  the 
balloon.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  expe- 
rience was  not  gained  in  a  long  voyage 
before  attempting  the  extremely  haz- 
ardous voyage  to  the  Pole.  The  fact 
that  the  balloon  was  beyond  control  at 
the  very  start  is  very  significant.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  aeronaut  living  can 
release  safely  a  balloon  of  170,000  cubic 
feet  capacity  in  a  twenty-five-mile 
wind.  If  plans  had  been  made  to  keep 
the  balloon  at  6000  feet  or  so  the  suc- 
cess of  the  voyage  would  have  been 
better  assured.  By  using  a  small  pilot 
balloon  it  would  have  been  easy  to  send 
the  overflow  into  the  smaller  balloon, 
and,  after  the  larger  had  leaked  out 
enough,  the  gas  in  the  smaller  balloon 
could  have  been  sent  into  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  used  as  ballast.  At 
6000  feet  the  danger  of  rain  and  sleet 
freezing  on  the  balloon  would  have 
been  avoided  and  the  currents  which 
are  far  steadier  and  more  rapid  would 
have  reduced  the  voyage  by  one-half  or 
even  one-third.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  country  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  a  long-distance  voyage. 

On  July  1,  1859,  La  Mountain  and 
three  others  sailed  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  870  miles, 
in  nineteen  hours.  Such  constancy 
and  velocity  of  air  currents  is  seldom 
thought  of  and  could  have  been  found 
only,  as  in  this  case,  at  a  height  of 
6000  to  8000  feet. 

The  balloon  route  would  seem  the 
ideal  method  of  reaching  the  Pole,  and 
the  French  are  already  planning  for 
such  a  voyage  in  1898.  Let  them  first 
bring  their  balloon  to  this  country  and 
make  the  Atlantic  voyage  in  the  track 
of  the  steamers,  where  the  least  unto- 
ward event  will  not  be  absolutely  fatal. 
Also,  let  the  balloon  be  placed  at  a 
height  of  at  least  6000  feet.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  keep  a  ballon  there  as  close 
to  the  earth.  At  Mt.  Washington 
(6300  feet)  there  have  been  frequent 
cases  of  west  winds  of  100  miles  and 
over  per  hour  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
this  would  mean  less  than  forty  hours 
for  the  trip. 

Of  course,  the  great  question  is  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  storm  and  high- 
area  conditions  at  the  Pole  similar  to 
those  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  and 
the  evidence  from  weather  maps  made 
near  the  Pole  seems  to  show  a  great 
similarity.  If  so,  any  steady  wind 
near  the  Pole  would  give  a  straight 
course  to  the  Pole,  and  the  same  wind 
would  give  a  straight  course  back  to 
civilization.  It  is  a  pity  that  with  so 
much  interest  centered  in  this  enter- 
prise there  should  be  so  many  fakes  of 
carrier  pigeons,  etc.,  started.  It  is 
very  rare,  indeed,  that  a  carrier  has 
been  known  to  fly  1000  miles,  and  then 
only  after  being  taken  over  some  part 
of  the  course  half  a  dozen  times.  For 
a  carrier  to  go  1500  or  2000  miles  is  an 
unheard-of  feat. 


DISC  HARROW. 

The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  an  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  in  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  out-throw 
to  an  Ill-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-tlve  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


27  MAIN  STREET,  - 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Water  Power  Possibilities. 


Far-seeing  men  all  over  the  world 
are  looking  for  substitutes  for  the  coal 
which,  as  the  source  of  steam  power 
and  as  a  necessity  in  various  metal- 
lurgical operations,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Coal  is  getting  dearer  everywhere, 
even  in  regions  where,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  no  scarcity 
has  yet  been  developed.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  consumption  which  follows 
an  increase  of  population,  the  day  can 
not  be  far  off  when  scarcity  will  be  felt 
even  in  what  are  now  the  most  favored 
regions.  The  yoking  of  the  winds  or 
the  sun's  rays  to  the  chariot  of  indus- 
try occupies  the  thoughts  of  not  a  few. 
Ericsson  taught  us,  before  he  died, 
that  a  caloric  engine  set  in  motion  by 
the  sun's  rays  was  not  an  impossibility, 
and  in  the  direction  of  power  generated 
by  thermo  electricity — the  sun  furnish- 
ing the  heat— still  more  definite  suc- 
cesses seem  to  lie.  But  it  is  in  the 
greater  development  of  natural  water 
power  that  the  most  practical  men  look 
for  the  readiest  substitute  for  steam. 
Lord  Kelvin,  the  eminent  British  sci- 
entist, said  recently  in  a  public  address 
that  he  looked  for  such  scientific  and 
successful  use  of  water  power  that  the 
industrial  conditions  of  all  Scotland 
would  thereby  be  transformed.  All 
classes  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 


thought,  would  be  profoundly  affected. 
The  localities  where  the  "scientific  and 
successful"  development  of  water  power 
can  be  achieved  at  the  smallest  ex- 
pense are  those  which  will  take  the  lead 
now  held  by  localities  most  accessible 
to  coal  deposits.  Such  water-favored 
localities,  where  natural  power  has 
been  used  in  a  wasteful  way  by  old- 
fashioned  methods,  are  studying  how 
best  to  get  the  full  value  from  the 
natural  endowments  of  their  sites  by 
the  use  of  more  scientific  methods. 
California  is  occupying  prominent  place 
in  utilizing  the  unyoked  water  power  of 
mountain  and  valley,  in  producing  elec- 
tric power  and  light  and  thus  creating 
a  new  industrial  era. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

Called  by  county  commissioners.  Topic: 
"Fencing."  With  niuo  competitors  Pago 
agent  walks  off  with  contract  because  of  su- 
perior points  of  excellence  named.  Write  fof 
oroof, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


l  Safe  Spcedf  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Brit  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
Hie  plare  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  sovore  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hortei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*   Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranto'  „o  Rive  satisfaction 
Prlco  $1.50  per  bottle,    bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  rhuriei  paid,  with  full  direction* 
tor  Us  u?e.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
our  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Dlbrinatlon  on  the  subject. 
H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

1)  lit' A  IT  It. 


BT  GOSTAV  KISKN 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tub  Dkwky  Pitiimhiiino  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  1813.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Our  SeedersgAre  All  Right! 


DEERE    FORCE    FEED  SEEDER 

Built  8  ft.,  11  ft.  and  M  fl. 
THE    BEST    SEEDER    MADE    FOR   THE  PRICE. 


BUCKEYE    SPRING    TOOTH    HARROW    AND  SEEDER. 

Built  6J£  ft.,  8  ft.,  10  ft.  and  12  ft. 

V     WELL     KNOWN  TOOL. 


BUCKEYE    SHOE  DRILL. 

LOW  down. 

12,  14,  16,;£0;»Dd  24;Shce. 


BUCKEYE    HOE  DRILL. 

LOW  DOWN. 

10,  12,  14,  16,  20  and  24  Hoe. 


DEERE    STEEL    FRAHE  DISC 
HARROW. 

WITH    SEEDJKB    ATTACHMENT  Ir 
"  \  N  TED, 

Built  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  10  ft.  and  12  ft. 


\A/&  Also  Carry  the  PACIFIC  and  CYCLONE  BROADCAST  SEEDERS. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  U/RITE     US     FOR     CATALOGUE      AND      PRICES.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

He  have  Uittu  la-iu.  'l  uie  muk.y  i*iowb 
and  Single-Furrow  Wheeled  Plows. 


TIm'    Improved    Metal    Frame    Kentucky    Press  Drill 

Showing  Drill  with  Pre88  Wheels. 


IMYIiKSAL    CHILLED    PLOWS.    Prices  much  reduced 


Kentucky  Drill,  showing  22  runners  11  ft.  In  width.  We  can  furnish  «.  8, 10 and  13  ft. 

We  warrant  the  Improved  Metal  Frame  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill  to  be  well  made,  of 
good  material,  and,  If  properly  managed,  to  pay  for  Its  purchase  price  In  saving  of 
seed  and  greatly  Increased  yield;  In  dry  years  It  Is  Invaluable.  We  do  not  say  it  Is 
the  only  Drill  on  earth  and  that  all  other  Drills  are  of  no  account,  but  we  do  say 
that  It  Is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing  Shoe  Drills, 
of  much  time,  money,  thought  and  almost  Innumerable  experiments,  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  It  the  very  best  Shoe  Drill  ou  the  market. 


ATLANTIC    LKYKIl    IIOHSF.    SHOE    1IAKKOW.     la.  IT.  lit.  »  Teeth.     Prices  greatly  reduced. 


EVANS    ADJUSTABLE   TCBCLAB    LEVEE  HARROW. 

This  Harrow  Is  made  from  tubular  iron,  steel  and  malleable  Iron,  and  the  manner  of  construction 
Is  such  It  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  straight  tooth  pulverizing 
Harrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow  it  never  clogs;  the  rubbish 
is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  Is  completely  burled. 

Sizes  10  to  24  feet.    Prices  reduced. 


WOULD    BEATER   SI  BRET 


KI  SIICOKD    FARM    «  »<.o\. 

Send  tor  Vehicle  Catalogue 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Atfo  CALIFORNIA\KRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO/ 


DAY.  SEPTEMBER  25,  1897. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  TEAK. 
Office,  330  Market  Street. 


Another  Clean  Sweep   for  the  Alamo 
Herefords. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  will  remember  the  appear- 
ance at  the  California  State  Pair  last  year  of  the 
Herefords  of  Mr.  John  Sparks'  Alamo  herd  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  and  the  signal  victory  they  won  in  the  show 
ring  at  Sacramento.  The  same  herd  beat  its  own 
record  this  year,  for  last  year  it  won  all  but  one  of 
the  awards,  while  this  year  it  won  every  award 
offered  for  Herefords  and,  in  addition,  captured  the 
gold  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the 


World's  Fair).  Roseland's  dam  Rosette  3rd  has  for 
her  sire  Anxiety  4th,  9904.  Last,  but  not  least,  Mr. 
Sparks  has  added  to  the  herd  the  noted  bull  Wilton 
Grove  No.  50255.  The  sire  of  Wilton  Grove  was  a 
prize  winner  and  a  son  of  the  renowned  Lord  Wilton 
4057.  His  dam  was  a  choice  prize-winning  cow  who 
had  for  her  sire  the  famous  "The  Grove  3rd,"  2490. 
Thus  combining  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  of 
Hereford  sires,  he  is  pronounced  by  all  who  see  bim 
to  be  almost  perfection  as  an  individual  and  is  prov- 
ing a  great  sire. 

The  females  of  the  herd  are  strong  iu  "  Anxiety  " 


Shadeland's  Alamo  68844,  1st  premium  as  best  bull  one  year 
old;  also,  1st  premium  as  best  bull  one  year  old  in  the  grand 
sweepstakes  beef  breeds. 

Jack  Hayes  68810,  2nd  premium  as  best  bull  one  year  old. 

Anxiety  Alamo  (calf ),  2nd  premium  as  best  bull  calf ;  1st 
premium  as  head  of  calf  herd. 

Major  Alamo  (calf),  1st  premium  as  best  bull  calf;  1st  pre 
mium  as  best  bull  calf  in  grand  sweepstakes  beef  breeds. 

Lady  Mattie  61222,  2nd  premium  as  best  cow  three  years 
old  and  over;  1st  premium  in  herd  two  years  old  and  over. 

Tottie  37020,  1st  premium  as  best  cow  three  years  old  and 
over;  1st  premium  in  herd  two  years  old  and  over;  also,  1st 
i  premium  in  grand  sweepstakes  beef  breeds  as  best  cow  three 
i  years  old  and  over. 

Miss  Wilton  41463,  1st  premium  in  herd  two  years  old  and 
'  over;  1st  premium  in  herd  (graded)  sweepstakes  beef  breeds. 


GROUP    OF    YOUNG    STOCK    PROM   THE   ALAMO    HEREFORD   CATTLE    FARM,    EXHIBITED   AT    SACRAMENTO  FAIR. 


cattle  department.  These  facts  induce  the  Rural 
to  pay  again  to  these  distinguished  animals  the  trib- 
ute of  its  most  prominent  recognition  in  the  form  of 
a  group  picture  upon  this  page.  It  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  this  coast  to  have  such  animals  to  dis- 
play and  to  Mr.  Sparks  for  having,  by  intelligent 
breeding  and  investment,  secured  such  excellence. 

The  Alamo  Stock  Farm  at  Reno,  Nevada,  has  now 
300  head  of  registered  Herefords.  In  addition  to 
the  many  good  females  Mr.  Sparks  has  bred,  he  has 
added  from  time  to  time  the  best  individuals  he  could 
select,  considering  both  individual  merit  and  choice 
breeding.  The  noted  bull  Earl  of  Shadeland  30th, 
No.  30725,  sire  Garfield  7015,  dam  Flossie,  No.  10915 
by  Anxiety  3rd,  4466,  at  head  of  herd,  is  now  as- 
sisted by  Lord  Fulton  61225,  a  son  of  the  "Earl," 
who  is  proving  to  be  the  equal  of  his  sire  both  as  a 
show  animal  and  sire.  He  is  very  rich  in  color  and  j 
a  good  handler.  Another  male  is  Roseland  4th,  No. 
61592,  sire  Lamplighter  51834  (a  Columbian  winner)  i 
by  Don  Carlos  33734  (also  a  first  prize  animal  at  the  ! 


blood.  Some  cows  and  heifers  are  by  St.  Louis 
46428  and  some  are  strong  in  the  "Lord  Wilton" 
strain. 

Mr.  Sparks  had  on  exhibition  at  the  California 
State  Fair  this  year  a  draft  of  twenty  five  head,  fill- 
ing all  the  classes  of  the  premium  list,  and  he  won, 
as  stated  above,  over  all  competitors  every  prize 
shown  for.  These  cattle  will  return  to  Reno  in  time 
for  the  Nevada  State  Fair. 

We  give  below  the  names  of  the  cattle  shown  and 

the  winnings  of  each: 

Lord  Fulton  61225,  1st  premium  as  best  bull  three  years 
and  over;  also,  1st  premium  as  head  of  herd  two  years  and 
over. 

Wilton  Grove  502")"),  1st  premium  in  sweepstakes  class 
bull  any  age;  1st  premium  iu  class  herd  sweepstakes  beef 
breeds;  also,  1st  premium  in  grand  sweepstakes  beef  breeds 
as  best  bull  three  years  and  over. 

Roseland  4th  61592,  1st  premium  as  best  bull  two  years  old  ; 
2nd  premium  as  best  bull  any  age  (sweepstakes);  also,  1st 
premium  as  best  bull  two  years  old,  and  graud  sweepstakes 
for  beef  breeds. 

Armour's  Neptune  13th  65071,  2nd  premium  as  best  bull  two 
years  old. 


Saint  Bess  63747,  first  premium  in  herd  (graded)  sweep- 
stakes beef  breeds. 

Madam  Twinrose,  1st  premium  as  best  cow  two  years  old  ; 
first  premium  in  herd  (graded)  sweepstakes  beef  breeds; 
also,  1st  premium  in  grand  sweepstakes  beef  breeds  as  best 
cow  two  years  old. 

Madam  Belle,  2nd  premium  as  best  caw  two  years  old. 

Pet  (yearling  heifer),  first  premium  as  best  cow  one  vear 
old. 

Babe  of  Alamo  6878!),  2nd  premium  as  bestcow  one  year  old  ; 
1st  premium  in  herd  under  two  years ;  1st  premium  in  herd 
(graded)  sweepstakes  beef  breeds,  and  1st  premium  in  grand 
sweepstakes  beef  breeds  as  best  cow  one  year  old. 

Queen  of  Alamo  68835,  2nd  premium  as  best  cow  one  year 
old. 

Shaggn  Nell  (calf),  2nd  premium  as  best  heifer  calf;  1st 
premium  in  herd  under  two  years  old;  1st  premium  in  calf 
herd,  and  1st  premium  as  best  heifer  calf  in  grand  sweep- 
stakes beef  breeds. 

Model  Dane  (calf),  1st  premium  in  class  heifer  calves. 

Majors'  Maid,  1st  premium  in  herd  under  two  years  old. 

Lady  Imogcne,  1st  premium  in  calf  herd. 

Sunset  5th,  1st  premium  in  calf  herd. 
The  Alamo  Hereford  cattle  farm  of  Mr.  Sparks  is 
located  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Reno,  aud 
is  worth  a  visit  from  all  who  are  seeking  fine  beef 
stock. 
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Office,  Clark  Huililing.  Vo  130  Market  SI..  San  Francisco.  Val. 

Telephone,  Clay  204. 

TWO    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

Advertieinu  rate*  made  known  on  application. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  suoject  to  the  Rl'HAL 
Phkss,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 


Registered  at  S.  P.  PoBtofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 

ALFRED  HOLMAN  Kdltor. 

B.  .1.  WH'KSON  Special  Contributor. 
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Weather  Record. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  22,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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•  Up  to  5  P.  M.  Sept.  21 ;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Harwlek. 

A  Little  Less  Activity. 

Nobody  is  able  to  tell  why,  but  it  is  an  indisput- 
able fact  that  matters  are  a  little  slower  this  week 
in  the  Sau  Francisco  produce  market.  Wheat  is  off 
in  price  5  cents  per  hundredweight  as  compared 
with  a  week  ago,  and  other  grains  are  a  little  lower 
in  sympathy.  So  far  as  anybody  can  make  out, 
there  is  no  change  in  the  general  situation  and  the 
little  decline  is  probably  one  of  those  unaccountable 
incidents  which  mark  the  history  of  nearly  every 
market  season. 

Fruit,  too,  is  duller  than  last  week.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  definite  fall-off  in  prices,  but  there  is  less 
demand  and  less  doing.  However,  nobody  takes  it 
seriously;  and  as  there  is  no  pressure  to  buy,  so  also 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell. 

Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Francisco. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  evenings  of  Oct.  14th  and  15th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  San 
Francisco  Farmers'  Club. 

TBl'KSDAY   EVENING,  OCTOUEK  14TII. 

1.  Adaptability  of  Different  Kinds  of  Soils  for  Different 

Fruits  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard 

2.  Foreign  Markets  for  California  Fruit. . . .  Mr.  J.  A.  Fik-her 

KK1DAY   EVENING,  OCTOUEK  15m. 

1.    How  Plants  Feed  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth 

y.    The  Sugar  Beet  Industry  in  California  

 Mr.  A.  Uerberding 

The  place  of  the  meetings  will  be  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Mechanics  Library,  Post  st.,  bet.  Mont- 
gomery and  Kearny. 

Penalties  for  Food  Adulteration. 


says:  "  I  agree  fully  with  President  Jordan  that  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  incomplete  and  that  it  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  imprison  every  violator  not  less 
than  one  year  and  make  it  '  intensely  disagreeable  to 
sell  adulterated  foods,'  and  we  will  soon  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  tbe  law  was  intended."  The 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  laws  of  California,  approved 
March  '2t!th,  1895,  provide  amply  for  fines  or  impris- 
onment, or  both.  Section  5  provides:  "Whoever 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  nor  less  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 
And  any  person  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  of- 
fering for  sale,  or  selling,  an  adulterated  article  of 
food  or  drug  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  adjudged  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  penalties  here- 
inbefore provided  for,  all  the  necessary  costs  and  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing 
such  adulterated  articles  of  which  said  person  may 
have  been  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling  or 
offering  for  sale." 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  fine  of  $25  and  "  all  the 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  inspecting 
and  analyzing "  would  be  a  reasonable  penalty  for 
the  first  offense.  Should  he  still  insist  in  violating 
the  law,  the  court  would  have  the  power  upon  subse- 
quent conviction  to  impose  the  extreme  penalties  of 
the  law — "  one  hundred  dollars  fine  and  one  hundred 
days  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  besides  the 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred."  I  agree 
fully  with  Mr.  Cooper's  article  in  other  respects. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  to  the  pro- 
ducing classes  as  long  as  adulterations  of  their  prod- 
ucts are  permitted;  therefore,  let  the  producers  in 
each  county  prevail  upon  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors 
of  their  county  to  appoint  a  county  health  officer 
and  by  ordinance  make  it  a  special  duty  to  enforce 
the  Pure  Food  laws  of  this  State.  "  What  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business."  The  law  is  all 
right;  it  only  needs  some  one  whose  especial  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  it,  and  the  Pure  Food  advocates  to  see 
that  he  performs  that  duty. 

San  Diego,  Sept.  17.        T.  C.  Stockton,  M.  D. 

The  Newer  Prunes  at  San  Jose. 


To  the  Editor:— The  Hon.  Elwood  Cooper,  in  the 
Press  of  Sept.  10th,  1897,  in  an  article  on  Pure  Food, 


Accounts  of  growers  results  with  the  newer 
prunes  which  have  been  distributed  by  nurserymen 
during  the  last  few  years  are  very  interesting  and 
we  are  glad  to  receive  them  for  publication.  The 
'I'm unit  Vine  of  San  Jose  had  a  symposium  on  this 
subject  on  August  7.  Mr.  William  Pfeffer  of  Cubser- 
ville  presented  three  varieties,  Robe  de  Sergeant, 
Tennant  and  Splendor.  Mr.  J.  W.  Badger  samples 
of  Imperial  grown  by  him;  and  Dudley,  samples  of 
Imperial  Epineuse,  gathered  by  him  in  the  orchard 
of  Messrs.  Rock,  Leib  &  Bowman  north  of  San 
Jose. 

Mr.  Pfeffer  procured  a  tree  of  Splendor  two  years 
ago  of  Napa  Valley  Nursery  Co.,  and  set  a  few 
scions  cut  from  the  top  in  a  vigorous  four-year-old 
tree.  One  limb  of  the  tree  this  year  bore  nine 
prunes.  The  tree  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower 
and  the  prunes  began  to  turn  early,  and  on  August 
7  were  a  very  dark  blue,  in  shape  rather  longer 
than  the  petite  prune.  In  size  they  were  disap- 
pointing for  they  only  averaged  twenty-two  to  the 
pound,  or  smaller  than  many  of  the  French  or  petite. 
The  prunes  seemed  fully  ripe  and  have  a  lirm  flesh 
and  a  very  small,  slim  seed,  which  was  quite  free. 
In  taste  they  are  sweet,  but  different  from  the 
French.  How  they  will  dry  could  not,  of  course,  be 
tested  with  the  small  sample,  but  evidently  with 
but  little  loss. 

The  Tennant  prune  was  almost  round  in  shape  but 
is  a  large  fruit,  running  about  ten  and  one-half  to 
the  pound  and  appears  more  like  a  plum  than  a 
prune.  The  Robe  de  Sergeants  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Pfeffer  were  from  young  trees  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  behavior  of  that  fruit  in  this  valley,  the 
yield  was  perfectly  immense,  a  small  branch  being 
literally  crowded  with  fruit.  On  this  branch  the 
fruit  went  twenty  to  the  pound.  On  another  branch 
not  quite  so  crowded  the  weight  was  fifteen  to  the 
pound.  Mr.  Pfeffer  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
bearing  if  they  continue  as  they  have  begun. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse  went  ten  to  the  pound 
taking  ten  prunes  as  an  average,  some  of  them  not 
large.  They  were  somewhat  colored,  but  not  ripe, 
but  had  the  taste  of  the  petite,  the  seed  being  more 
free.  Their  drying  qualities  will  be  tested  on  a  large 
scale  this  year. 

Codlin  Moth  and  Hr.  Craw. 


To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
what  measures  were  being  taken  to  stamp  out  the 
plague  of  codlin  moth,  Mr.  Craw  tells  me  the  remedy 
is  in  my  own  hands,  and  then  continues  that  the  law 
might  be  amended  to  include  the  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  infested  fruit.  Now  I  read  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Rural  Press  an  item  from  Ventura  stating 
that  the  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  has 
ordered  this  seizure  and  destruction. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Craw  acts  the  part  of  quar- 
antine officer  in  San  Francisco  when  importations  of 
trees  and  fruits  from  abroad  are  implicated.  Does 


his  domain  include  the  quarantine  of  infested  fruit 
from  interior  points  ? 

I  also  understand  that  Watsonville  for  one  place 
dumps  carloads  of  wormy  apples  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  I  know  the  practice  is  more  or  less 
suicidal,  as  lowering  tbe  price  of  clean  fruit,  but 
what  does  Mr.  Craw  do,  if  anything,  to  check  this 
suicidal  practice  ?  If  he  wants  more  powers,  we 
want  to  know,  so  as  to  make  sure  he  gets  them. 

Will  he  state  just  what  amendments  are  needed, 
and  oblige  Edw.  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Cal. 

Will  There  Be  Too  Huch  Fruit? 


By  Dk.  F.  Fhani  hesi  of  Santa  Barbara  at  the  Monteclto 
Farmers'  Institute. 

At  the  rate  planting  has  been  and  is  going  on 
every  year  will  see  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
newly  coming  into  bearing.  What  is  to  become  of 
this  immense  produce  in  a  few  years  time  ?  True, 
our  country  is  broad,  and  its  power  of  absorption  is 
great,  but  will  it  not  reach  some  day  the  point  of 
saturation  ?  And  how  much  more  can  it  reasonably 
be  expected  to  export  in  this  line  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, owing  to  the  war  of  retaliation,  that  is  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  new  tariff  just  en- 
acted ?  All  such  questions  are  obvious;  to  solve  them 
in  a  satisfactory  way  is  not  obvious  at  all,  and  to 
many  in  this  country  the  prospects  of  fruit  growing 
appear  to  be  gloomily  hazy,  if  not  desperately  dark 
altogether.  I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  the 
matter,  aud  hope  not  to  appear  too  much  assuming 
if  I  dare  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  key  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  to  make  future  prospects  of  California 
fruit  growers  look  bright. 

It  can  be  summarized  in  three  words — knowledge, 
industry  and  co-operation. 

By  "knowledge"  I  mean  that  every  grower — 
namely,  every  owner  of  land — ought  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  physical  conditions  of  his  soil,  and 
know  what  it  is  most  adapted  to  grow,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market,  and  know  what  crops  will 
bring  in  the  largest  return.  He  ought  to  know 
enough  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  having  all  his  eggs 
put  in  one  basket,  as  well  as  the  sheep-blindness  of 
planting  just  what  his  neighbors  do,  only  because 
they  do  so. 

By  "industry"  I  mean  that  when  one  has  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  some  particular  culture,  he  must 
go  to  it  in  full  earnest,  and  not  do  things  in  a  slov- 
enly and  slipshod  fashion.  Any  trees  you  plant  have 
them  of  the  very  best  grade,  and  give  them  the  very 
best  care;  and  when  the  day  of  the  crop  will  come, 
have  your  fruit  gathered  and  prepared  for  sale  in  the 
most  attractive  way.  remembering  that  inferior 
stuff,  and  even  fair,  if  poorly  packed,  will  never  fetch 
the  best  prices. 

"Co  operation  "  in  marketing  the  products  of  our 
soil  does  not  need  much  explanation.  All  of  you  are 
well  aware  how  beneficial  it  is  proving,  as  applied 
to  lemons,  walnuts  and  beans. 

These  suggestions  are  covering  the  field,  I  be- 
lieve, and  are  showing  the  possibility  of  brighter 
prospects  for  the  fruit  grower  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. But  do  not  think  they  are  too  general  and 
vague.  Particular  cases  need  particular  advice,  of 
course.  It  is  only  the  quack  medicine  that  claims  to 
heal  every  disease.  Try  to  know  what  is  best  to 
grow  in  your  land;  be  industrious  as  how  to  grow  it; 
take  advantage  of  the  co  operation  of  your  felloe 
countrymen  as  how  to  market  your  produce,  and  en- 
joy life  in  this  beautiful  country,  thanking  (iod  for 
the  privilege  of  living  in  it. 

The  Wide-Tire  Law. 


The  RUBA.Ii  has  received  a  copy  of  the  wide-tire 
law  from  the  State  Board  of  Highways  with  the 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  full.  Although  ab- 
stracts of  the  law  already  been  given  in  these 
columns  we  comply  since  there  are  many  who  appear 
not  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  law: 

Section  1.  The  width  of  tires  for  w  heels  upon  wagons  or  oilier 
vehicles  to  be  used  upon  public  highways  of  the  State  of  California 
shall  be,  for  the  following  styles  of  wagons,  as  follows :  Two  and 
three-fourths  Inch  steel  or  thlniblc-skeiuaxle,  one  and  seven-eighths 
inch  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  three-inch  tire;  one 
and  one-half  inch  steel  or  Iron  axle,  two  and  one-eighth  inch  tubular 
or  Iron  axle,  not  less  than  three  und  one-half  Inch  tire;  three-inoh 
steel  or  thlmble-skeln,  one  and  live-eights  inch  steel  or  Iron  axle, 
two  and  three-eights  inch  tubular  steel  or  Iron  axle,  not  less  thau 
four-inch  tire;  three  and  tne-fourtli  inch  steel  or  thimble  skeln, 
one  und  three  fourths  or  one  and  seven-eights  inch  steel  or  Iron 
axle,  two  und  ttve-elgbts  Inch  tubular  steel  or  Iron  axle,  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  Inch  tire;  three  and  one-half  inch  steel  or 
t  hlmble-skelu,  two-inch  steel  or  iron  axle,  two  und  seven-eights 
tubulur  steel  or  Iron  axle,  not  less  than  five-inch  tire;  three  and 
three-fourths  inch  steel  or  thimble  skein,  two  and  one-fourth  steei  or 
iron  axle,  three  or  three  and  one-eighth  Inch  tubular  steel  or  Iron 
axle,  not  less  than  live  and  one-half  inch  tire;  four-inch  and  larger, 
steel  or  thlmble-skeln,  two  and  one-half  Inch,  and  larger,  steel 
or  Iron  axle,  not  less  thau  slx-luch  tire.  Other  styles  of  axle  shall 
have  tires  of  same  width  us  those  of  equal  carrying  capacity  above 
specified.  All  Intermediate  sizes  shull  have  tires  of  the  same 
width  us  the  next  larger  size  above  specified. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  sells  or  purchases,  or  uses  upon 
any  public  highwuy  of  the  St ute  of  California  any  wugon  or  other 
vehicle,  the  wheels  of  which  wagon  or  vehicle  bus  tires  of  a  less 
width  than  us  specified  for  such  kiod  of  wugou  In  Section  One  of  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  u  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3  Every  person  who  brings  into  the  State  of  California, 
or  who,  in  said  btate,  offers  to  sell  or  sells  any  such  wagon  or 
vehicle  which  bus  not  tires  of  the  width  prescribed  by  Section  One  of 
this  uct,  shull  be  guilty  of  u  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  uny  of  the 
provisions  of  this  uct  shall  be  lined  In  the  penal  sum  of  n  >t  less 
than  twenty-live  dollam  ($251  nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars 
($509),  or  to  be  Imprisoned  In  the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty 
Hve  (25)  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shull  take  effect  und  be  in  force  after  January 
tlrst,  nineteen  hundred. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  says  that  last  year  Mrs.  Wm.  Kille- 
brew  of  Glenn  county  begged  the  bank  to  take  her  ranch 
for  the  mortgage— $24,000.  The  bank  would  not  accept  it. 
This  week  she  sold  her  place— 900  acres,  for  $36,630,  leaving 
her  $12,000  after  paying  the  mortage.  This  advance  is  the 
value  of  land  was  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat  this 
summer. 

Contra  CoBta. 

The  Vallejo  Chronicle  reports  that  George  McNear,  owner 
of  the  South  Vallejo  mill,  is  planning  to  build  another  mill  at 
Crockett. 

Glenn. 

Historic  Pear  Tree  in  Bearing. —Mr.  J.  O.  Thrower  has 
presented  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  a  pear,  which  carries 
such  a  suggestion  of  interesting  history  with  it,  that  we 
hate  to  bite  into  it.  Mr.  Thrower  plucked  the  pear  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  old  Carmel  Mission,  in 
Monterey  county.  The  tree,  which  is  127  years  old,  was 
planted  by  the  founder  of  the  old  Mission,  who  was  the  first 
white  man  to  set  foot  in  California.  —  Willows  Journal. 

Humboldt. 

Where  Creameries  Are  Successful.  -Mr.  Walter  Church 
of  Humboldt  county,  now  on  a  visit  to  St.  Helena,  thus  talks 
to  the  Sentinel  of  the  results  of  the  creamery  industry  at 
home:  "The  establishment  of  creameries  in  the  Ferndale 
section  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  conditions.  Farm- 
ers who  had  become  involved  and  had  mortgaged  their  farms 
and  seemed  unable  to  get  ahead  a  cent  are  now  out  of  debt 
and  prosperous.  Many  have  built  new  homes,  which  are  paid 
for,  and  the  people  are  thrifty,  while  the  town  of  Ferndale  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  State  and  is  steadily  improving. 
Since  the  establishment  of  creameries  land  which  was  worth 
from  $25  to  $50  an  acre  will  now  sell  readily  at  from  $100  to 
$150.  Any  section  where  alfalfa,  corn  and  beets  will  do  well 
will  support  creameries  in  good  shape."  He  says  his  experi- 
ence has  been  that  good  cows  will  bring  in  from  $40  to  $50  per 
year  each,  and  will  average  $45.  He  believes  in  small  farm- 
ers taking  hold  of  the  creamery  proposition ;  that  a  farmer 
with  fifteen  acres  of  good  bottom  land  can  easily  support  ten 
cows  and  do  all  the  work  himself,  thus  earning  from  this 
source  alone  $450  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  calves  and 
hogs  he  can  raise  and  the  milk  he  will  have  for  his  own  use. 
In  speaking  of  a  creamery  in  this  section,  Mr.  Church  said 
that  if  the  land  along  Napa  river  would  produce  good  alfalfa, 
corn  and  beets,  one  in  St.  Helena  could  not  fail  to  succeed, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  would  assure  a  booming 
success. 

Kings. 

Short  Crop  of  Alfalfa  Seed. — H.  E.  Brown,  from  Summit 
Lake,  says  there  will  be  no  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  harvested 
over  there  this  year.  He  has  forty  acres  in  alfalfa  that  he 
expected  to  thresh,  but  the  yellow  butterfly  deposited  eggs, 
which  in  turn  produced  worms,  which  blighted  the  crop.  His 
neighbors  at  Summit  Lake  are  all  in  the  same  boat  with  him. 
J.  D.  McCord  and  G.  H.  Deacon  of  Dallas  say  that  the  crop 
will  be  fair  with  them  and  in  their  neighborhood.  E.  Y.  Bock 
of  Willow  Grove  says  he  is  the  only  one  in  his  vicinity  who 
will  have  any  alfalfa  seed  this  year,  although  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  quantity  harvested  there.  Owing  to  "  dod- 
der," which  kept  a  considerable  part  of  his  crop  from  matur- 
ing, he  will  have  only  a  light  crop.  C.  A.  Kimble,  whose 
farm  is  a  few  miles  south  of  Hanford,  reports  a  total  failure  of 
the  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  on  his  place,  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years,  and  says  his  neighbors'  crops  are  also  very  short. 
In  a  recent  visit  to  Tulare  he  learned  that  the  crop  in  that 
vicinity  was  very  short  this  year— almost  a  total  failure. 
George  Curry  says  that  his  crop,  south  of  Hanford,  is  rather 
light. —Hanford  Journal. 

Los  Angeles. 

Beet  Sugar  Possibilities.— In  this  fruitland  of  ours  we  use 
an  astonishing  amount  of  sugar  for  preserving  purposes  and  it 
is  absurd  to  import  a  pound  of  it  in  view  of  the  unqualified 
success  of  Chino  and  of  Alamitos.  More  beet  sugar  than  the 
cane  product  was  produced  in  the  world  last  season  by  1,800,- 
000  tons,  and  the  idea  that  the  beet  article  is  not  so  good  as 
the  other  for  culinary  and  preserving  purposes  has  been  dis- 
proved thoroughly ;  it  is  folly  to  bring  up  that  fable  against 
it.  The  profit  is  enormous  and  it  will  be  long  before  competi- 
tion becomes  a  serious  matter.  There  is  boundless  territory 
suitable  to  beet  farming  in  southern  California  and  the  de- 
mand for  sugar  is  illimitable.  As  was  remarked  yesterday, 
there  is  room  for  at  least  twenty  more  such  factories  as  the 
one  at  Alamitos. — Express. 

Packing  Honey  for  Market. — More  or  less  slovenliness 
prevails  among  some  of  the  beekeepers  of  this  section  in  their 
methods  of  packing  honey.  It  is  put  into  old  cans,  and  these 
into  old  cases  without  proper  partitions  between  the  cans. 
Even  where  new  cans  and  new  cases  are  used,  in  many  in- 
stances too  much  economy  is  practiced  in  using  light  tin  and 
light  cases.  A  carload  being  delivered  at  the  door  of  a  whole- 
sale grocery  on  Los  Angeles  street  a  few  days  ago  presented 
a  forlorn  appearance.  The  boxes  had  come  to  pieces  and  the 
tins  had  split,  letting  the  contents  smear  the  cans,  cases  and 
the  sidewalk.  Merchants  find  it  very  hard  to  dispose  of  any 
sort  of  goods  presenting  so  uninviting  an  appearance.  *  *  * 
Eastern  buyers  deduct  eighteen  pounds  tare  for  the  case  and 
tins  anyway,  so  a  package  of  about  that  weight  might  as  well 
be  used.  It  is  best  to  have  it  a  fraction  of  a  pound  under  the 
usual  tare.  A  package  weighing  seventeen  to  seventeen  and 
a  half  pounds  for  the  two  tins  and  the  case  is  about  the  right 
thing.  There  should  be  a  strong  partition  well  nailed  in  be- 
tween the  cases.  The  nailing  should  be  carefully  done  on  the 
whole  box.  Commission  men  and  brokers  incur  so  much 
trouble  because  of  imperfect  packages  that  they  are  forming 
regulations  for  next  year  which  will  mak«  it  obligatory  on  the 
beemen  to  all  pack  their  product  in  a  proper  and  uniform  pack- 
age. The  careful  suffer  so  much  from  the  bad  packing  of  the 
careless  that  the  only  way  to  reach  fair  play  is  to  compel  all 
to  be  careful.  The  crop  of  honey  in  southern  California,  rang- 
ing at  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year  and  worth 
$240,000  to  $250,000,  is  an  item  of  sufficient  importance  to  put 
on  the  market  in  the  best  way. — L.  A.  Express. 

Secretary  Brink  of  the  Claremont  Exchange  declares  that 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  orange  crop  are  for  an  increase  of 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  on  the  same  acreage  as  that  in  the  Ex- 
change, while  the  total  acreage  in  the  Exchange  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  150  acres. 

Napa. 

Even  the  Hogs  Are  in  It. — The  oak  trees  are  loaded  with 
acorns  this  year.  Fred  Merriam  has  two,  the  limbs  of  which 
are  weighed  down  to  breaking  with  thick  clusters  of  large 
acorns.  Even  the  hogs  are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the 
wave  of  prosperity. —Star. 

Orange. 

Discouraging  Beet  Situation.— A  committee  representing 
the  Orange  county  beet  growers  went  to  Chino  last  week  to 
discuss  a  grievance  with  the  factory  people,  but  were  unable 
to  get  any  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Oxnard. 
Upon  their  return  to  Anaheim  they  gave  a  gloomy  report  of 
the  conditions  among  the  Chino  growers,  reported  in  the  Ana- 
heim Gazette  as  follows :  '•  The  Chino  beet  raisers  are  down- 
cast at  the  present  prospects  of  the  crop.    There  are  over 


5000  acres  at  Chino  yet  to  harvest,  only  about  1200  having 
been  harvested,  and  the  growers  freely  state  they  will  have 
beets  in  the  ground  until  February.  The  per  cent  of  the 
beets  is  so  low  that  a  large  tonnage  cannot  be  received  at  the 
factory,  and  the  preference  has  so  far  been  toward  the  beets 
from  this  section.  While  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  hereabout 
has  been  harvested,  it  is  doubtful  at  Chino  if  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop  has  been  taken  cut.  Moreover,  while  the  local  crop 
of  beets  could  be  taken  out  and  delivered  in  a  week,  the 
Chino  beets  cannot  be  harvested  until  well  along  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  perhaps,  as  stated  above,  not  until  Feb- 
ruary. Beet  raisers  know  what  this  means.  Should  rains 
occur  before  that  time,  the  crop  would  be  in  great  part  ruined. 
Another  conference  will  probably  be  held  with  Mr.  Oxnard, 
relative  to  a  raise  in  the  price  for  beets,  upon  that  gentle- 
man's return." 

Walnut  Growers  Determined. — At  a  meeting  of  nut 
growers  on  Saturday  it  was  decided  to  call  a  general  conven- 
tion of  walnut  growers  of  southern  California  to  prosecute  the 
crusade  against  the  practice  of  sulphuring  walnuts.  This 
year's  nuts  will  be  sulphured,  it  is  understood,  with  a  greater 
care  in  the  administration  of  the  bleacher.  The  growers  are 
of  one  mind  that  next  season  will  be  the  most  opportune  time 
to  go  ahead  with  the  crusade.  *  *  *  A  chat  with  several 
walnut  growers  of  Tustin  this  morning  convinced  a  Blade 
scribe  that  the  growers  of  that  vicinity  are  a  unit  in  the  war- 
fare against  sulphuring  walnuts  and  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  show  the  buyers  of  the  East  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  their  false  idea  that  walnuts  must  be  sulphured  in 
order  to  dispose  of  them  readily.  Agitation  of  the  sulphuring 
problem,  it  would  seem,  was  commenced  too  late  to  be  very 
effective  this  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  by  the  time  next 
season's  crop  is  ready  for  market  the  growers  will  be  better 
organized  and  better  prepared  to  show  the  Easterners  that 
they  are  in  error  in  maintaining  that  the  nuts  should  be  sul- 
phured. And  by  that  time,  if  newspapers  do  their  duty,  the 
consumers  of  the  East  will  be  educated  to  that  point  where 
they  will  prefer  the  walnut  in  its  natural  condition  to  that  of 
the  bleached  nut.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

Solano. 

A  Word  of  Warning.— Just  at  this  stage  of  the  game  all 
farm  products  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  almost  every 
article  of  produce  is  above  the  average  in  yield.  This  state 
of  affairs  will  not  last  always;  in  fact,  our  farmers  have  just 
passed  through  a  season  of  short  crops  and  low  prices  along 
different  lines.  While  the  yield  is  abundant  and  the  prices 
good  is  the  time  to  diversify  the  planting  and  thus  avoid  the 
complete  failure  which  quite  often  occurs  when  depending 
upon  any  one  product.— Dixon  Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

The  Grape  Situation. — The  grape  situation  is  beginning  to 
take  shape.  The  ideas  of  growers  is  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton. 
Most  of  them  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  corporation 
and  if  an  advance  of  $10  a  ton  can  be  had  they  will  stand  in 
with  it,  and  take  the  chance  on  the  wine  market  for  the  rest 
of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  the  corporation 
in  its  efforts  to  sustain  the  market  price  of  both  grapes  and 
wine.  The  growers  are  agreed  on  that,  but  their  necessities 
require  a  greater  advance  than  $5.  That  is  the  way  nine  out 
of  every  ten  growers  talk  in  this  manner.  It  is  their  opinion 
of  the  situation  and  not  ours.  The  wineries  in  this  city  are 
making  the  only  offers  in  the  market  so  far  for  grapes  and  we 
should  think  from  all  we  can  gather  that  the  prospective  price 
for  grapes  on  a  cash  basis  is  from  $12  to  $15  and  if  the  corpora- 
tion cellars  can  make  arrangements  to  advance  $10  a  ton  they 
will  get  nearly  all  the  grapes  offering.  Mr.  Lachman,  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  city,  was  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Friday. 
He  did  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  make  any  offers,  and 
when  questioned  about  the  market  said  that  no  price  for 
grapes  had  been  made  any  where  as  far  as  he  knew.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  cellars  of  the  interest  opposing  the 
corporation  will  start  the  ball  a-rolling  at  from  $12  to  $15  a 
ton  for  good  wine  grapes.  The  corporation  proposition  and  its 
annex,  with  an  advance  of  $10,  or  evidence  of  delivery  that 
will  enable  the  growers  to  get  that  much  cash,  is  in  our  opinion 
a  much  better  proposition. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Product  of  a  Honey  Bee  — "  I  read  all  my  bee  books  in  the 
effort  to  discover  how  much  honey  a  bee  produced  in  a  year, 
but  was  unable  to  find  out.  I  selected  one  of  my  swarms  of 
average  size  and  killed  the  bees  by  smoking  them  with  sul- 
phur. By  means  of  a  toothpick  and  a  goodly  stock  of  patience, 
I  had  the  swarm  scattered  over  the  kitchen  floor  and  counted  I 
inside  of  three  hours.  I  found  the  number  and  kind  to  be  a 
queen,  270  drones  and  16,480  workers.  From  a  swarm  of  this  i 
size  the  yearly  output  is  50  pounds  of  honey,  or  one  twenty- 
first  of  an  ounce  to  each  worker.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
include  the  amount  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive." 
W.  C.  Macy  of  Windsor  in  Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

Tulare. 

Model  Alfalfa  Farm.— It  is  only  an  eighty-acre  lot  and  it 
cost  $500  to  put  the  necessary  fencing  onto  it,  but  it  is  fenced 
into  small  fields,  so  that  the  stock  can  be  separated  as  re- 
quired, pastured  as  required  and  suffered  to  mature  hay 
crops  as  required,  with  the  result  that,  while  a  good  band  of 
sheep,  of  horses  and  cattle  and  hogs  are  cared  for  on  the  place, 
something  like  300  tous  of  fine  alfalfa  hay  has  been  cut  and 
put  into  the  stack  against  the  time  when  hay  gets  scarce  and 
cows  get  cheap,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  buy,  feed  a 
while  and  sell  again  at  a  profit.  The  owner  says :  "  I  can  sit 
on  my  porch  half  my  time  and  make  a  good  living  off  that 
alfalfa  farm,  and  simply  because  I  have  got  things  into  shape 
for  growing  good  crops  and  turning  them  to  good  advantage.'' 
— Tulare  Register. 

Yolo. 

Woodland,  Sept.  16.— A  barley-crushing  plant  and  a  lot  of 
feed  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  J.  R.  Jones'  farm,  near  Madi- 
son, at  7:30  o'clock  this  morning.  A  pile  of  straw  used  for  fuel 
caught  fire  from  the  engine.  The  loss  is  $5000;  partially  in- 
sured. 

Almond  Industry  in  Southern  Yolo. — Three  hundred  tons 
of  almonds  will  be  shipped  from  Davisville  the  present  sea 
son— all  the  product  of  orchards  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 
For  these  about  $34,000  will  be  realized,  of  which  amount 
$16,000  will  be  distributed  among  laborers,  embracing  men, 
women  and  children.  This  is  no  contemptible  sum  in  a  small 
community,  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  many  a  needy  family. 
In  justice  to  the  grower,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  the  $16,000 
named  above,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  expense  before  har- 
vest began.  Interest  on  investment,  pruning,  cultivation, 
sulphuring,  etc.,  will  leave  the  grower  little  more  than  a  fair 
return.— Davisville  letter  in  Dixon  Tribune. 

Bio  Wheat  Field.— The  Woodland  Mail  reports  a  wonder- 
ful yield  of  wheat  in  a  field  of  seventy-seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  land  is  the  tract  of  J.  W.  Ferris,  on  Lower  Grand 
Island,  leased  to  a  man  named  Jones,  who  planted  sixty  sacks 
of  seed  wheat  on  a  fifty-acre  cut.  Dick  Smith  harvested  the 
grain  and  measured  the  field.  The  Mail  does  not  vouch  for 
the  measurement,  but  thinks,  as  Smith  was  paid  by  the  acre 
for  his  work,  it  will  be  accepted. 

On  Grand  Island,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Boyer  raised  73% 
bushels  to  the  acre.  An  average  forty-acre  tract  was  meas- 
ured and  the  wheat  kept  to  itself.  This  measurement  was 
vouched  for. 

Yuba. 

There  are  a  few  pawpaw  trees  in  Marysville,  says  the 
Appeal,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  this  section. 
Lucien  Christian  has  some  at  his  place  near  the  corner  of 


First  and  D  streets.  He  received  a  number  of  the  seeds 
about  six  years  ago  from  the  East  and  managed  to  make 
quite  a  number  grow.  Several  of  the  larger  trees  which  have 
been  allowed  to  attain  their  growth  produced  the  first  crop 
this  year.  The  trees  are  very  beautiful  from  an  ornamental 
standpoint,  and  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  will 
grow  in  this  climate  they  will  make  a  pretty  addition  to  any 
garden  or  yard. 

NEVADA. 

Slaughter  of  Worthless  Horses. — Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  wild  horses  were  recently  killed  at  a  round-up 
on  White  river,  White  Pine  county.  The  horses  were  driven 
into  a  corral  made  for  the  purpose.  All  worthless  stock  was 
then  cut  out  and  driven  into  another  enclosure,  in  which  the 
shooting  and  killing  took  place.  No  horses  were  destroyed 
whose  owners  were  not  first  notified  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  reserve  all  that  would  be  of  service  to  them.  Neither 
were  any  killed  the  brand  of  which  was  not  known  to  some  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  killing.  It  is  the  intention  to  repeat 
the  process  of  ridding  the  range  of  valueless  horses  later  in 
the  year,  at  which  time  several  hundred  more  will  be  de- 
stroyed.—Truckee  Republican. 


Veterinary  Advice. 


treatment  for  thrush. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  that  has  had  the  thrush  in 
the  frog  of  the  foot.  I  used  bluestone  first ;  later  on  put  coal 
oil  on.  It  seemed  cured,  but  within  the  last  week  it  has  be- 
come sore  in  the  heel  of  the  foot,  making  the  horse  lame.  Will 
Dr.  Creely  please  give  me  a  remedy  '. 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  W.  Stede. 

Never  use  bluestone  for  thrush  or  canker  foot  ;  it 
is  too  severe  ;  it  irritates  and  renders  the  disease 
worse.  Cut  out  all  the  loose  and  ragged  parts  of 
frog;  thoroughly  cleanse  with  dry,  absorbent  cotton, 
and  put  the  following  powder  on  cotton  and  stuff 
into  the  bottom  of  the  wound: 

Calomel,  1  part. 

Zinc  oxide  C.  P.,  1  part. 

Iodoform,  2  parts. 

Remove  and  dress  once  daily.  Don't  allow  the 
horse  to  stand  in  manure  or  moisture. 

LAMENESS  IN  HOGS. 

In  answer  to  'Mr.  W.  J.  Dixon  of  San  Geronimo, 
who  asks  the  Rural  Press  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
a  lameness  which  prevails  generally  in  his  herd  of 
hogs  and  manifests  itself  in  something  very  like 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs,  I  suggest  that  he  thor- 
oughly cleanse  and  fumigate  the  pens  and  keep  them 
in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible.  Give  internally  the 
following: 

Sodium  Salicylate,  %  ounce. 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  %  ounce. 
Pulv.  Gentian  Root,  %  ounce. 
Nux  Vomica,  5  drachms. 

Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  and  yive  one 
daily.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  ave.,  S.  P. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  Septemeer  a>. 


General  Summary. 

The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  generally  favorable  fur 
crops.  It  has  been  generally  warmer  and  well  suited  for  drying  and 
curing  fruit  Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  now  on  the  drying  trays. 
Rain  has  fallen  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  mountains  and  foothills  in  the  southern  part.  Fogs  have  been 
frequent  and  heavy  along  the  coast  districts  but  have  not  extended 
far  inland.  Harvesting  is  practically  over.  Grapes  are  being 
picked  and  shipped  in  large  quantities.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  many  farmers  are  planting  wheat.  Peaches  and  pears  have 
been  nearly  all  picked;  a  few  varieties  of  late  peaches  still  remain 
on  the  trees.  Hop  picking  is  nearly  over.  Almonds  are  nearly  all 
picked.  Olives  promise  to  be  a  fine  crop  Raisin  curing  is  going  on 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  Fresno  district  and  elsewhere  The  walnut 
crop  will  be  large  and  of  good  quality.  Oranges  promise  an  excel- 
lent crop  and  earlier  than  usual.  Sugar  beets  and  wine  grapes  are 
ripe. 

Siskiyou  ( Yreka).— Many  farmers  putting  in  fall  wheat  in  the  dust . 

Shasta  (Anderson).  — Prunes  and  grapes  drying  rapidly. 

Tehama  (Corning).— Pears  ripening  rapidly,  fair  ciop.  Wine 
grapes  good  quality  aud  f*ir  crop. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— Late  peaches  coming  in  rapidly.  O-ange 
crop  large  and  fruit  growing  nicely.  (Colfax— Weather  hot,  grapes 
ripening  rapidly. 

Butte  (Oroville).— Oranges  and  olives  show  finely. 

El  Dorado  (Placerville).— Peaches  and  pears  nearly  all  shipped. 
Wine  grapes  loouing  well. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento).— Hop  picking  nearly  over,  crop  fair, 
quality  good;  grapes  and  other  fruits  being  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties. (Gait)— Grapes  good  quality  and  largest  crop  in  history  of 
this  place. 

Yolo  (Guinda).— Late  peaches  ready  to  pick,  crop  good:  almonds 
picked ;  heavy  shipment  s  all  made.  Prune  cr^p  better  than  expected. 
(Woodland)— Wine  grapes  very  large  crop. 

Solano  (Dixon).— Almonds  all  picked,  crop  better  than  expected. 
Grape  and  prune  crjps  fair.  Vacaville— Grapes  moving  east  in  large 
quantities.    Late  peach  crop  turning  out  favorable. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Almond  harvest  well  along,  crop  spotted ; 
wine  grapes  crop  good.  (Stockton)— Grapes  are  a  heavy  crop.  Plow- 
ing commenced  on  island  lands. 

Tulare  (Tulare).— Warm.  Raisin  yield  double  that  of  last  year. 
Plowing  for  wheat. 

Humboldt  (Eureka)— Harvesting  nearly  completed.  Apple  crop 
excellent  quality. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa)  —Grape  picking  this  week. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Grape  crop  is  large;  picking  will  begin  ten 
days  earlier  than  usual.    Hops  all  gathered. 

Napa  (Calistoga).— Heavy  crop  of  grapes.  (Napa)— Cool.  Sugar 
beets  and  wine  grapes  ready  to  ship. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— All  wineries  busy. 

Santa  (  lara  (San  Jose).— Prunes  all  on  trays.    Harvest  all  in. 
Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Nights  and  mornings  cool  and  foggy, 
good  for  fruit 

Santa  BARBARA  (Surf).— Prospects  fair  for  bean  crop  (Carpen- 
taria)—Hean  harvest  progressing,  not  full  crop.  Walnuts  dropping, 
better  crop  than  usual. 

Ventura  (Ventura).— Corn  promises  good  yield.  Lady  Washing- 
ton beans  threshed,  quality  better  than  usual,  yield  exceeds  ex- 
pectations; few  Limas  threshed,  fair  quality. 

Los  Angeles  (San  Fernando).— Almond  crop  gathered;  grapes 
shipped;  olives  and  oranges  doing  well.  (Los  Angeles)— Wine  mak- 
ing well  under  way.  (Palmdale)— Fruit  except  apples  all  picked. 
(Bassett) — Soft-shelled  walnuts  doing  well.  (Pomona)-  Oranges  and 
lemons  doing  well. 

Okangk  (Santa  Ana).— Celery  doing  nicely;  walnuts  good  crop: 
(Orange)— Rasin  curing  begun,  crop  not  as  large  as  last  year,  quality 
better.  Walnut  crop  doing  nicely,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  ex- 
pected. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Favorable  for  orange  crop;  indications 
of  an  early  crop. 

San  Diego  Otay).— Late  peaches  ripening;  raisin  making  under 
way.  (Poway)— Grape  picking  well  advanced.  DryiDg  peaches 
about  over.  (San  Diego)— Oranges  promise  excellent  crop  and  ear- 
lier than  usual. 
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The  State  Fair. 

KeniHrfcs  on  I  he  Method*  of  Judging  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor. — In  my  last  I  said  that  something 
had  been  done  in  judging  the  cattle.  Quite  unex- 
pectedly the  Shorthorn  classes  were  called  out  on 
Saturday  morning  when  all  passed  off  well,  till  one 
of  the  judges  got  to  asking  some  of  the  men  who  the 
cattle  belonged  to  that  they  were  holding,  then,  of 
course  there  was  "kicking"  and  the  proceedings 
t  ame  to  a  standstill  for  that  day.  This  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  are 
chosen,  though  it  cannot  properly  be  called  choosing; 
it  is  simply  taking  what  and  whom  can  be  got  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  like  "  Hobson's  choice" 
— that,  or  none.  The  present  system  will  most 
likely  remain  in  vogue  as  long  as  the  exhibitors  will 
submit  to  the  farce.  If  they  have  not  the  spirit  to 
band  together  and  insist  on  a  proper  method  of 
selecting  judges  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
change  made.  It  was  announced  long  ago  who  was  to 
be  starter  in  the  racing  department,  then  why  cannot 
the  same  practice  apply  in  the  selection  of  judges. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  best  that  in- 
tending exhibitors  should  know  beforehand  by  whom 
their  stock  is  to  be  judged.  "I  inquired,  as  I 
came  in,  where  I  could  get  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibits 
but  I  cannot  hear  of  there  being  auy.  Who  are 
the  judges  to  be  '!  "  asked  a  visitor  from  a  distance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fair.  No,  there  is  no 
catalogue,  and  if  you  want  to  see  or  find  out 
anything  about  the  live  stock,  and  where  they  are, 
you  must  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  mile  or  more 
of  stalls  and  sheds  and  tish  out  what  you  want  to 
know  by  plying  the  attendants  with  the  necessary 
questions  about  whatever  you  fancy  to  know  more 
about  than  you  can  see  for  yourself.  If  he  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  charge  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
all  the  information  in  his  power,  otherwise  you  may 
not  get  to  know  much,  especially  on  points  of  breed- 
ing. The  best  of  the  horses  and  cattle  can  be  seen 
on  parade  on  stated  days  to  much  better  advantage 
than  when  in  the  stalls. 

There  has  been  a  parade  to-day  (Thursday),  when 
more  people  turned  out  to  see  the  stock  in  one  day 
than  have  been  seen  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
All  the  stores  in  Sacramento  having  closed  up  in 
order  to  give  all  a  chance  to  spend  an  afternoon  at 
the  fair,  the  crowd  is  simply  immense.  As  to  the 
number  of  cattle  on  exhibition,  there  are  not  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head,  more  than 
one  hundred  of  them  being  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns, 
which  are  about  equal  as  to  numbers.  The  remain- 
der consist  of  one  herd  of  about  twenty  head  of  Hol- 
steins  and  twenty-five  head  of  Herefords,  the  latter 
belonging  to  Mr.  Sparks  of  Reno.  This  herd  is 
brought  out  in  fine  shape  and  attracts  a  good  deal 
of  attention  by  its  evenness  in  color  and  the  high 
condition  it  is  in.  Since  last  year  Mr.  Sparks  has 
invested  in  a  new  six-year-old  bull,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Wilton,  his  dam  being  by  The  Grove 
3rd,  the  highest- priced  Hereford  bull  ever  sold  at 
public  auction,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Wilton  Grove, 
Mr.  Sparks'  bull,  is  of  unexceptionally  good  breed- 
ing, the  proof  of  which  is  fully  shown  forth  in  the 
equally  good  shape  and  quality  of  the  animal  itself, 
and  for  which  one  may  readily  guess  that  Mr.  Sparks 
had  to  pay  a  very  high  price.  There  being  no  com 
petition  in  the  Hereford  classes,  Mr.  Sparks  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  miserable  pittance  of  half  the 
sum  offered  for  the  best  animal  in  its  class,  a  sum 
small  enough  in  itself,  half  of  which  is  only  equal  to 
that  offered  for  the  second  premium,  while  there  was 
not  an  animal  in  the  whole  herd  that  was  not  worthy 
of  a  first  premium  in  any  fairly  good  class,  let  alone 
the  second,  which  is  practically  all  that  was  given  in 
this  case.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  injus- 
tice to  an  exhibitor  to  treat  him  thus,  when  he  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  exhibiting  a  first-class  herd. 
I  remember  the  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  Fair 
when  they  dropped  the  second  premium  from  the  list 
of  cattle  premiums  ;  and,  when  they  refused  to  rein- 
state them,  what  did  the  Shorthorn  cattle  breeders 
do  but  refuse  to  exhibit,  with  one  exception,  and  it 
did  not  then  take  long  to  have  second  premiums  on 
the  list  again.  It  now  looks  very  much  as  if  there 
might  be  a  repetition  of  the  above  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  exhibitors  of  cattle.  A  little  agitation 
amongst  cattle  breeders,  demanding  a  better 
acknowledgment  of  their  rights  in  regard  to  a 
proper  distribution  of  money  awards,  might  do  some 
good.  They  are  not  likely  to  get  it  if  they  do  not 
ask  for  it.  Robt.  Asiiburner. 

Sacramento. 


State  Fair  Notes. 


A  mono  the  very  notable  exhibits  in  the  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Economy  was  that  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Odbert  of  Sacramento, 
comprising  some  liOO  packages  of  fruits  and  fruit  products,  in- 
cluding 80  varieties  of  jams,  241  glasses  and  45  varieties  of 
jellies.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  that  it 
was,  in  its  entirety,  the  product  of  Mrs.  Odbert's  own  skill 
and  industry. 

Tue  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  farm  of  Los  Angeles,  well- 
known  to  readers  of  the  Riral  Press,  were  on  hand  as  usual 
at  the  State  Fair  with  an  especially  fine  exhibit  in  the  Swine 
Department,  and  as  usual  they  carried  off  a  large  share  of 
prizes.  This  is  one  of  the  established  herds  of  the  State, 
whose  excellence  is  constantly  maintained  by  fresh  importa- 
tions and  judicious  breeding. 

Old-time  and  steady-going  Fair  attendants  missed  the  fa- 
miliar exhibit  of  Mr.  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford.    Just  why  Mr. 


Gallup  did  not  appear  as  usual  this  season  among  the  exhibi- 
tors is  a  matter  which  he  did  not  explain :  but  that  it  was  not 
due  to  any  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  his  stock  was  attested 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  prize  winners  were  raised  by  him 
and  sold  toothers,  by  whom  they  were  exhibited.  Of  these, 
one  took  sweepstakes. 

Henry  Fierce,  the  well-known  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle, 
sold  from  the  Buena  Vista  herd  eight  animals  for  #2000. 

Thos.  Waite,  the  well-known  swine  breeder,  of  Perkins, 
was  on  hand  as  usual  with  a  fine  exhibit.  While  there  he 
closed  out  at  private  sale  all  his  Poland  Chinas  and  hereafter 
will  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  Berkshire  breeds. 

S.  P.  Lindoren  &  Sons  of  Kingsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  made 
a  fine  exhibit  in  the  swine  ciasses  and  were  awarded  second 
prize  on  two-year-old  boar,  second  on  yearling  boar,  first  on 
six  months  and  under  one  year  boar,  second  on  yearling  sow, 
first  and  second  on  sows  six  months  and  under  one  year, 
sweepstakes  on  pen  of  six  pigs  and  sweepstakes  on  two  boars, 
sows  and  six  pigs.  Lindgren  &  Sons  have  at  the  head  of  their 
herd  some  great  boars,  fully  described  in  a  catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  write  for  it.  Address  Kingsbury, 
Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

A  Los  Angeles  Drying  Association. 


The  report  of  the  Azusa,  Covina  and  Glendale  As- 
sociation on  the  apricot  crop  is  completed,  and  shows 
that  405, 609  pounds  of  green  fruit  was  received,  and 
the  dried  product  63,870  pounds,  or  (>i  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  to  make  1  of  dried. 

The  total  expense  of  handling,  from  delivery  at 
dryer  to  the  car,  amounted  to  $6,674  per  green  ton, 
while  the  net  amount  paid  to  growers  averaged  for 
Royals  $7.68;  White,  $6.48  per  green  ton. 

The  report  shows  the  amount  of  green  fruit  to  one 
of  dried  to  be  a  fair  average  for  ungraded  fruit,  but 
rather  too  high  for  fruit  graded  as  this  was,  and 
green  and  soft  fruit  thrown  out  and  not  weighed  in 
the  total  amount.  The  high  proportion  may  be  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  the  poor  condition  of  fruit  de- 
livered, and  a  more  or  less  watery  consistency  of  a 
portion  of  it. 

The  labor  and  expense  record  is  a  very  good  one, 
being  only  17i  cents  green  ton  above  the  lowest  val- 
ley record. 

Of  the  fruit  sold,  99,361  pounds  brought  41  cents 
per  pound,  and  34,509  pounds  4*  cents  per  pound.  In 
selling  at  this  low  figure  the  management  have  lain 
themselves  open  to  severe  criticism  by  the  growers, 
though  many  outside  growers  sold  at  nearly  as  low 
figures  on  their  own  account. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Importance  of  Irrigation  Facilities. 


By  G.  W.  Faulkner  of  Santa  Paula  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute. 

A  Reminiscence. — I  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Christmas  Eve,  1875.  California  had  then  a  good 
start  on  one  of  her  famous  wet  winters  ;  rain  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  seven  davs  of  the  week  seemed 
to  be  the  rule  at  the  bay.  New  Year's  day,  1876, 
found  me  in  Ventura,  vegetation  very  rank,  with 
every  evidence  of  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  with  the 
natives  and  old  settlers  telling  me  that  irrigating 
was  not  necessary  ;  that  if  we  could  get  the  corn  up 
in  the  spring  the  fog  would  do  the  rest,  etc.,  and  so 
on.  Being  delighted  with  the  climate  I  soon  found 
myself  the  owner  of  a  dry  ranch.  But,  alas  !  how 
soon  we  have  to  change  our  minds  sometimes,  espe- 
cially if  we  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  reaching 
conclusions,  for  as  '76  was  famous  as  a  wet  year,  '77 
was  equally  famous  the  other  way  ;  and,  although  I 
got  a  good  stand  of  corn  and  gave  the  fog  every 
opportunity  to  get  in  its  work,  still  that  corn  refused 
to  grow  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  variety  known  as 
ramrod  corn,  and  though  I  had  hoped  to  get  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  I  came  much  nearer  getting  forty 
acres  to  the  bushel.  Though  that  year  did  not  make 
me  rich,  it  did  make  me  an  ardent  advocate  of  irriga- 
tion, and  at  my  earliest  opportunity  I  left  the  farm 
under  the  sky  only  for  one  that  was  under  the  ditch 
i  as  well. 

Irrigation  Profitable. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  irrigation  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer,  especially  to  those  engaged  in 
horticulture  year  after  year  sometimes  in  succes- 
sion, with  only  sufficient  rainfall  to  wet  the  soil  from 
24  to  30  inches  deep.  What  can  the  orchardist  ex- 
pect but  stunted  trees  and  poor  fruit,  and  yet  there 
are  some  men  who  say  we  do  not  need  to  irrigate.  I 
am  here  to  say  that  we  not  only  need  to  irrigate,  but 
that  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  If  I  could  not  say  that  it 
would  pay  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  there  is  no  use  to  bore  an  American  audi- 
ence with  a  paper  on  any  subject  unless  there  is  a 
pay  streak  in  it  somewhere. 

Intelligence  in  Irrigation. — When  I  say  that  irriga- 
tion will  pay  I  mean  that  with  soil  and  climate  good, 
and  water  to  be  had  at  reasonable  expense,  it  will 
pay.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  one  thing  connected 
with  the  farm  where  brains,  or  in  other  words  good 
common  sense,  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
in  irrigation.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to 
go  into  details  as  to  the  best  method  of  applying 
water.  If  your  neighbor  came  to  you  famishing  for 
water  you  would  not  insult  him  by  offering  him  a 
spoonful,  nor  on  the  other  hand  would  you  chuck  him 
into  a  thousand-barrel  tank  because  he  was  very 
dry — you  would  simply  supply  his  needs.  Treat  your 
trees  and  plants  in  the  same  way 
A  Local  Enterprise. — It  seems  to  me  the  important 


thing  to  be  considered  here  at  this  time  is  what  can 
be  done  to  secure  for  this  valley  a  good  system  of 
irrigation,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  do  so 
A  system  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
irrigable  land  this  side  of  the  river,  extending  down 
to  Ventura,  would  have  to  take  the  water  from  the 
river  not  far  from  Fillmore  in  order  to  get  the  water 
high  enough  to  cover  the  land  that  it  is  desirable  to 
irrigate.  I  think  the  best  conduit  for  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  a  cement-lined  ditch  with  a  submerged 
head  that  would  give  a  perpetual  supply  of  water 
and  not  be  subject  to  interruption  by  floods.  Such 
a  ditch  reaching. Ventura  would  be  about  twenty- 
six  miles  long  and  could  probably  be  constructed, 
complete,  for  $300,000.  Would  it  be  worth  that 
much  to  the  valley  when  done  ?  Let  us  see  what 
valuation  others  put  on  water.  I  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  land  lying  below  the  Gage  canal  at 
Riverside  sells  for  $350  to  $400  per  acre,  while  that 
above  the  canal  sells  for  $50  per  acre,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  from  $300  to  $350  per  acre  in  favor  of  the 
land  that  can  be  irrigated.  The  Sespe  Land  and 
Water  Company  make  a  difference  of  $50  per  acre — 
that  is,  you  have  to  pay  that  much  more  for  the  land 
if  you  get  the  water  right  with  it,  thus  assuming 
that  the  water  is  worth  $50  per  acre  to  the  land. 
But  to  make  our  estimate  safe  we  will  cut  that  fig- 
ure in  two  and  call  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  $25  per  acre.  Estimating  the  land  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  a  mile  wide  on  the  average  and  twentv- 
five  miles  long  would  give  us  16,000  acres.  At  $25 
per  acre  as  an  increase  in  value  would  give  us 
$400,000.  So  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  we  would  get 
value  received  at  once. 

A  Case  in  Point, — As  an  illustration  of  how  irriga- 
tion pays,  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  you  a  few 
figures  from  my  own  experience.  The  last  dry  year 
irrigation  gave  me  a  net  increase  of  income  from  130 
acres  of  more  than  $3000;  calling  the  net  income  $23 
per  acre  and  applying  the  same  rate  to  16,000  acres, 
would  give  us  a  net  increase  in  the  value  of  crop 
raised  in  one  year  of  $368,000;  so  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  if  the  people  of  this  valley  would  treat  them- 
selves to  a  good  water  supply  they  need  not  go  to 
Klondike. 

East  and  West.  —Where  in  all  California  can  you 
find  a  more  beautiful  valley  than  this,  or  one  so  fer- 
tile ?  The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  a  perpetual  marvel 
to  me.  Raised  as  I  was  in  northern  Ohio,  and  in  that 
particular  part  of  it  so  fertile  that  they  called  the 
county  Richland — where  corn  grows  so  tall  you  have 
to  look  pretty  hard  to  see  up  to  the  tassel  the  first 
effort — I  thought  I  knew  what  rich  land  was;  yet, 
when  compared  with  the  land  of  this  valley  for  pro- 
ductiveness and  fertility,  I  have  to  admit  that  Ohio 
land  is  "not  in  it.''  There  ten  years  of  constant 
cropping  without  fertilization  will  so  impoverish  the 
land  as  to  make  a  period  of  rest  or  fertilization  ab- 
solutely necessary  before  it  can  be  cultivated  with 
profit  again.  My  farm  out  here  in  the  valley  has 
been  cropped  constantly  for  thirty  years  without 
fertilization,  and  yet  all  it  seems  to  need  to  make  it 
produce  bountifully  is  water.  Water  is  king  in 
southern  California.  Water  is  the  magic  word. 
Water  and  a  desert  sheep  range  properly  combined 
will  make  a  Riverside  or  Pasadena.  It  can  well  be 
said  of  men  who  turn  the  water  from  the  river  bed  to 
the  thirsty  plain  that  "  the  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
tary place  shall  be  glad  for  them  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  What  will  we 
of  this  valley  do  ?  Wait  a  little  longer  ?  If  the  old 
saying  be  true  that  "everything  comes  to  the  man 
who  waits,''  we  have  some  in  this  valley  who  ought 
to  have  everything,  for  they  are  certainly  the  best 
lot  of  waiters  I  ever  saw. 

Preserve  the  Mountain  Forests. — What  a  rich  heri- 
tage is  ours;  how  lavish  in  good  things  has  the  great 
Creator  been  in  giving  us  such  fertile  lands  and  such 
an  incomparable  climate,  and  withal  such  an  abun- 
dance of  water;  and  yet  what  good  will  it  all  do  if  we 
sit  idly  down  and  fold  our  hands  ? 

I  remember  how  I  was  impressed  with  California 
as  I  for  the  first  time  came  down  the  coast  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  I  thought  there  was  altogether 
too  much  mountainous  country — mountains  every- 
where; mountains  to  spare.  I  could  see  nothing  but 
mountains  when  looking  shoreward.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  undertook  to  land  anywhere  we  would  slip  off  into 
the  ocean.  It  seemed  to  me  then  like  a  great  waste 
of  country,  so  much  useless  mountain  land.  But  how 
differently  I  look  upon  the  mountains  now.  I  see 
them  now  as  great  storage  reservoirs,  to  hold  back 
the  winter's  rains  for  our  use  during  the  rainless  sea- 
son. I  would  like  to  say  here,  with  emphasis,  that 
we  should  guard  well  our  mountains.  The  man  who 
sets  out  fire  in  the  mountains  is  an  enemy  of  the 
people  and  a  worse  man  to  have  abroad  than  the 
highway  robber.  If  I  could  have  my  way  about  it,  I 
would  have  a  perpetual  reservation  of  vast  tracts  of 
our  mountain  country  and  have  a  large  standing  re- 
ward offered  for  evidence  that  would  lead  to  convic- 
tion of  any  person  setting  out  fire  thereon.  To  al- 
low this  annual  burning  of  our  mountain  land  can 
mean  nothing  but  disaster — flood  in  winter  and 
drought  in  summer.  I  hope  that  something  may  be 
done,  and  that  speedily,  to  bring  the  subject  of  the 
conservation  of  our  water  supply  before  the  proper 
law-making  bodies  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A  Deciduous  Dialogue. 

At  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Nordhoff,  in  the 
Ojai  valley,  Ventura  county,  Mr.  Joseph  Hobart 
gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  proceedings  by  treat- 
ing his  subject  of  deciduous  fruits  in  dialogue  fashion. 
As  befitted  a  deciduous  subject,  it  brought  down  the 
house.  We  are  obliged  to  present  it  in  a  somewhat 
condensed  form  : 

Enter  stranger  from  public  road  ;  comes  up  drive- 
way; happening  to  be  near  by,  go  to  meet  him. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Hobart  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  Proprietor  of  this  ranch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"I  was  told  by  one  of  your  neighbors  that  you 
talked  more  and  knew  less  about  trees  and  fruits 
than  any  other  person  in  the  valley?  " 

"Quite  correct,  sir.  I  wish  everyone  was  as 
truthful  as  my  neighbor." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  planting  out  an  orchard,  and 
want  to  get  some  pointers." 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  my  talk,  then  ?  " 

"I  will  risk  a  little  of  it." 

"  You  are  seeking  information  about  deciduous 
fruits,  I  presume  ?  " 
"  Have  you  cherries  ?  " 
"  A  few." 

"  Do  they  produce  well  ?  " 

"  Fairly  so.  The  birds  are  great  lovers  of  cher- 
ries, and  take  about  all,  leaving  barely  enough  for 
my  daughters  to  ascertain  if  they  are  expert  or 
quick  enough  to  make  a  cherry  pie  as  quick  as  a  cat 
can  wink  her  eye." 

"  Can't  you  shoot  the  birds  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  as  one  hundred  come  to  each 
funeral,  and  as  they  are  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
Chinaman  and  many  white  folks,  that  a  feast  should 
follow  a  funeral,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  use  of 
shot.  And,  again,  I  am  not  so  ready  to  shoot  the 
birds  as  formerly.  Most  of  them  are  our  friends, 
and  help  to  destroy  insects  injurious  to  our  trees." 

"  What  comes  after  cherries  ?  " 

"Early  peaches  and  apricots." 

"Apricots!  They  are  something  you  dry  on  a 
shake  and  get  nothing  for,  I  am  told." 

"That  has  been  somewhat  the  case  for  several 
years.    The  outlook  is  better  now." 

"  What  varieties  have  you  ?  " 

"My  orchard  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  Large 
Early.  I  have  the  Moorpark,  Royal  and  Peach,  and 
several  of  other  varieties." 

"  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  profitable  ?  " 

"  The  Royal  seems  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  good  all-round  'cot.  The  Moorpark  and  Peach  are 
fine  'cots.  I  find  them  uncertain  or  shy  bearers. 
They  can  be  forced  by  close  pruning.  The  Large 
Early  has  peculiar  features  which  commend  it  to 
me.  It  ripens  uniformly — that  is,  all  over  at  the 
same  time — remains  firmer  than  either  Moorpark  or 
Peach,  and  consequently  can  be  allowed  to  more 
fully  mature  and  ripen  before  drying.  An  unripe 
apricot  cannot  be  beaten  for  giving  trouble  and  dis- 
tress to  the  human  laboratory;  and  one  reason  why 
dried  apricots  are  not  quicker  of  sale,  I  take  it,  is 
that  too  many  unripe  'cots  have  been  put  on  the 
market,  requiring  a  ton  of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  'cots. 
Location  and  climatic  conditions  are  great  factors 
for  good  or  bad  resuls  in  horticulture." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  climatic  conditions  ?  " 

"  For  good  results,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  just  a  happy  mean — 
what  we  are  seeking  for  in  this  world  and  hope  to 
get  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  What  about  peaches  ?  Are  they  a  paying  crop  ?  " 

"  That  depends.  If  the  other  fellow  has  none  and 
your  trees  are  doing  well,  you  are  benefitted  by 
these  conditions.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it  this 
year." 

"What  peach  has  the  lead  ?  " 

"For  drying  and  canning,  the  Muir,  the  Califor- 
nia seedling,  heads  the  list.  It  is  very  solid  and  has 
a  small  pit." 

"  What  other  varieties  have  you  ?  " 

"  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Foster,  Susquebauna 
and  Alberta — not  in  bearing— and  several  varieties 
of  cling." 

"  Ah  !    I  see  you  have  a  large  flock  of  hens." 

"Yes.  They  should  be  encouraged  on  every 
ranch,  not  only  for  the  fruit  they  produce,  but  for 
the  good  they  do  in  helping  to  keep  down,  or  put 
down,  the  insect  pests." 

"Hello!  What's  the  matter  with  that  turkey? 
Seems  to  have  lost  about  all  of  its  feathers." 

"Yes ;  it  is  the  fall  or  deciduous  time  of  year  with 
her." 

"You  wish  me  to  understand  that  the  turkey  is 
moulting  ?  " 

"  Yes.    You  are  quite  observing." 
"Do  turkeys  pay?" 

"Location  and  favorable  climatic  conditions — dur- 
ing incubation  and  until  the  young  '  shoot  the  red  ' — 
have  much  to  do  toward  the  success  of  this  industry." 

"  Have  you  any  French  or  Petite  prunes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 


"  Are  they  good  bearers  ?  " 

"  They  are,  if  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  don't 
interfere  with  their  good  intentions.  If  there  is  too 
much  climate  about  at  the  time  of  blossoming  and 
forming  of  the  fruit,  we  don't  get  any  prunes." 

"  Light  crops  this  year,  I  understand  ?  " 

"  You  see  the  trees  ;  they  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  mooted  question  how  long  we  can  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  and  buy  frocks  for  the  babies." 

"  Your  apple  trees  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Is 
there  much  of  a  market  for  apples  ?  " 

"The  raising  of  apples  does  not  give  much  profit. 
The  market  is  limited.  Possibly  the  coming  of  a 
railroad  may  give  us  an  outlet  and  make  the  indus- 
try profitable." 

"  What  varieties  do  well  with  you  ?  " 

"The  Rhode  Island  Greening  does  remarkably  well 
with  me — a  good  and  reliable  bearer,  fairlv  good  j 
keeper,  a  good  drying  apple.  I  have  the  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Ben  Davis,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Red 
Canada,  and  others.  Having  an  evaporator,  I  do 
some  drying,  and  can  dispose  of  quite  a  good  many 
that  way.  Our  dry  climate  is  not  favorable  to  the 
keeping  of  apples." 

"  Pears  you  have  ?  " 

"Yes;  a  few.  For  business,  I  should  confine  my- 
self to  the  Bartlett.  It  does  well  and  can  be  dried 
in  an  evaporator,  giving  some  profit.  In  the  sun 
the  bees  find  them,  and  nothing  remains." 

"  Those  large  trees  in  front  of  your  house — what 
are  they  ?" 

"  Haven't  you  got  tired  of  hearing  me  talk  ?  " 

"You  have  not  answered  my  question.  What 
about  those  trees  ?  " 

"  You  mean  those  almonds  ?  Oh,  yes  !  I  will  soon 
finish  you  up  on  them.  Those  trees  are  twenty- 
three  years  old,  of  the  Languedoc  variety,  have  done 
well,  and  try  hard  to  do  better,  and  would  if  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions — frost — did  not  hit  them  a 
blow  now  and  then.  I  have  other  kinds — IXL,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Nonpareil  and  Brier  Languedoc,  sev- 
eral Harriott  Seedlings.  With  the  almond  it  is  a 
question  of  situation.  If  you  are  in  the  region  of 
possible  frosts,  don't  try  to  raise  any  of  the  last- 
named  almonds.  They  are  too  early  for  this  ranch. 
I  had  a  beautiful  show  early  in  the  season  for  a  good 
crop  of  almonds.  A  cold  wave  from  Klondike  did 
the  business." 

"I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time.  But 
answer  this  question  :  What  do  you  think  is  most 
requisite  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  raising  of 
deciduous  fruits  ?  " 

"Climatic  conditions  suited  to  the  wants  and 
nature  of  your  trees,  poor  crops  for  the  other  fellow, 
a  long  life,  patience  and  perseverance,  a  trust  of 
something  better  later  on.  Taking  these  away  drops 
the  tailboard  out  of  orcharding.  For  further  infor- 
mation I  refer  you  to  '  California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,'  by  Prof.  Wickson.    Good  day." 


Pruning  the  Lemon. 


By  John  McTBAB  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Montecito. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  lemons  is  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  though  lemons  of  good  quality  have  been 
grown  on  soils  of  various  grades  ranging  from  loose 
gravelly  to  a  close,  tenacious  clayey  soil. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
best  style  of  tree  to  grow,  some  advocating  the  low- 
branched  tree,  while  others  advocate  a  clean  stem  of 
from  three  to  four  feet,  which  I  think  is  going  to  the 
extreme  in  both  cases. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having  the  trees 
too  low-branched,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit 
is  spoiled  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
thereby  getting  scratched  and  bruised. 

I  would  not  let  the  trees  branch  any  lower  than 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  branches  would 
shade  the  stem  and  roots;  then  when  they  grow 
larger  the  lower  branches  can  be  removed  till  you 
attain  the  desired  height — say  two  feet — which,  if 
the  trees  have  been  properly  pruned,  will  keep  the 
branches  clear  of  the  ground. 

Pruning  and  Quality. — In  discussing  the  subject  of 
pruning,  let  me  ask,  "  Why  are  there  so  many  poor 
lemons  grown  ?  "  Because  the  trees  have  not  been 
properly  pruned;  they  have  simply  been  left  to  grow 
as  they  pleased  with  perhaps  a  brauch  cut  off  here 
and  there. 

I  am  aware  that  more  fruit  in  weight  will  be  gath- 
ered from  trees  unpruned  than  from  the  same  trees 
pruned  with  some  method.  But  what  will  it  be  ?  A 
good  percentage  of  it  will  be  poor. 

Forming  the  Tver.. — Beginning  with  young  trees  I 
would  for  the  first  two  years  prune  them  pretty 
close,  leaving  about  eight  inches  of  wood,  the  object 
being  to  get  a  short,  stocky  growth  which  in  after 
years  will  support  a  crop  of  fruit  without  toppling 
over  and  breaking  all  to  pieces  with  the  wind. 

When  the  trees  have  attained  their  third  year  I 
would  pay  more  attention  to  pruning  for  fruit  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  fine  wood,  which  generally 
fruits  better  than  the  strong,  heavy  wood. 

To  those  having  old  orchards  that  are  bearing 
large  crops  of  small  inferior  lemons  I  would  say  cut 
them  back  pretty  hard  without  paying  any  heed  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  trees,  as  I  think  too  much 


stress  is  laid  on  the  point  of  having  the  trees  a  nice, 
conical  shape  or  an  even  flat  head. 

Pruning  for  Fruit. — To  prune  the  trees  properly 
we  must  pay  very  little  attention  to  their  form. 
That  will  come  all  right  in  time.  Study  each  indi- 
vidual branch  by  itself  and  cut  it  where  it  ought  to 
be  cut,  for  by  so  doing  we  will  get  a  better  grade  of 
fruit.  I  believe  a  good  many  are  deterred  from  cut- 
ting back  such  trees  as  I  have  mentioned  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  year's  crop. 
To  those  I  would  say  cut  back  part  of  the  orchard 
each  year,  or,  better  still,  cut  back  part  of  the  trees, 
i.  e.,  part  of  the  branches  of  each  tree. 

When  to  prune  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  and  one  that  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
answered  by  the  individual,  as  the  trees  behave  dif- 
ferently in  different  locations. 

I  think,  however,  if  we  prune  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary and  again  in  June  or  July,  and  bear  in  mind  to 
cut  back,  at  any  time,  any  branches  that  are  likely 
to  get  beyond  bounds,  we  will  be  able  to  keep  our 
trees  in  good  shape  and  have  fruit  of  a  first-class 
quality. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Celery  Growing  in  Orange  County. 

We  gave  in  last  week's  Rural  an  assay  by  S.  J. 
Murdock  of  Westminster,  Orange  county,  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  the  growth  of  celery  in  the  farm 
garden.  Mr.  Murdock  is  a  large  grower  of  field 
crops  of  celery,  and  as  this  crop  is  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance  through  the  profit  in  Eastern 
shipments,  it  will  please  many  of  our  readers  to  have 
the  subject  treated'from  that  point  of  view.  An  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Murdock  in  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator 
covers  that  ground. 

On  Peat  Lands  in  Orange  County. — As  a  vegetable 
for  Eastern  shipment,  celery  stands  ahead  of  all  oth- 
ers in  this  community.  From  a  small  beginning  a 
few  years  ago,  at  present  there  are  nearly  500  acres 
in  the  ground. 

While  the  ideal  celery  land  is  limited,  there  is  a 
large  scope  of  country  that  will  grow  good  celery 
with  proper  cultivation.  Naturally,  it  requires  a 
rich,  cool,  moist  soil,  as  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
along  ditches,  low,  moist  or  semi-moist  marsh  land 
near  the  coast.  It  is  an  interesting  crop,  as  it  re- 
quires judgment  and  care,  and  at  certain  stages  it 
will  brook  no  neglect.  In  the  first  place,  the  seed  is 
about  the  smallest  in  the  vegetable  line.  Ordinarily 
an  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  3000  plants;  but  good, 
fresh  seed  of  high  vitality  on  a  perfect  seed  bed  will 
produce  5000  plants  or  more  per  ounce. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — The  seed  is  sown  during  March, 
April  and  May,  as  to  season  or  early  or  late  planting. 
The  early-sown  seed  requires  longer  time  to  get 
plants  large  enough  for  planting,  but,  if  planted 
moderately  thick  and  well  cared  for,  makes  strong, 
sturdy  plants.  We  prefer  a  naturally  moist  seed  bed 
to  one  that  has  to  be  irrigated.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  land  can  be  sub-irrigated.  This, 
with  a  proper  surface  soil,  would  make  a  first-ciass 
seed  bed,  which  should  be  as  free  from  weed  seed  as 
possible. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  plowed  by  the  middle  of  De- 
cember and  left  rough  for  the  action  of  frosts  and 
rain,  and,  about  two  weeks  before  sowing,  harrow 
down  and  thoroughly  hand  rake.  Let  lay  till  seed 
time,  then  rake  with  a  sharp,  close-toothed  rake, 
and  either  drill  or  sow  seed  broadcast.  We  prefer 
the  di  ill,  but,  if  sown,  lightly  rake  the  seed  in,  and 
either  roll  or  firm  the  soil  thoroughly,  as  there  is 
much  seed  lost  by  neglecting  this  part.  The  seed 
beds  are  generally  made  from  4  to  6  feet  wide,  leav- 
ing room  between  each  bed  to  weed  and  clip  them, 
which  constitutes  the  after  care  except  to  keep  them 
moist.  Keep  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible,  and 
when  the  plants  get  about  3  inches  high,  clip  the 
tops,  not  so  close  as  to  leave  no  foliage,  but  about 
half  way  is  proper,  and  when  they  get  3  or  4  inches 
high,  if  not  ready  to  plant,  clip  again,  as  the  keeping 
of  tops  back  makes  roots  and  strong,  sturdy  plants, 
as  it  is  roots  we  want  now  and  tops  later  on. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — The  field  work  should  begin  in 
February.  If  there  is  any  rough  trash,  such  as  corn 
stalks  or  old  dry  weeds,  they  should  be  gathered  up 
and  burned  or  hauled  off  and  the  field  thoroughly 
plowed;  or,  in  other  words,  prepare  your  ground  as 
you  would  for  a  No.  1  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  much  easier  to  cultivate  a 
field  and  put  in  first-class  order  before  than  after 
planting.  The  method  of  preparing  the  furrows  for 
the  plants  will  be  new  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper.  Take  off  all  but  the  three  inside  discs  of  a 
disc  harrow,  attach  a  shovel  plow  in  the  middle  and 
close  behind  the  harrow,  and  follow  this  with  a  5  or 
6- foot  roller  with  a  camel's  hump  all  around  the  cen- 
ter of  the  roller,  to  fit  the  furrow  made  by  the  shovel 
plow;  or,  in  lieu  of  the  roller,  make  a  drag  that  will 
firm  the  soil  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  furrow. 
Four  feet  is  the  usual  distance  between  rows  and  6 
inches  between  plants. 

Planting. — This  brings  us  up  to  the  planting  time, 
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say,  June  15th  for  early  crop.  A  full  crew  of  plant- 
ers is  ten  men;  one  to  lay  out  the  furrows,  one  spacer 
or  marker  (this  man  with  an  implement  makes  from 
four  to  twelve  holes  at  a  time,  depending  on  size  of 
tool  used),  four  planters  and  four  plant  pullers.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  first  man  to  draw  the  furrows  as 
straight  and  as  near  equi-distant  as  possible,  give 
general  supervision  of  the  planting  and  see  that  the 
pullers  use  judgment  in  preparing  the  plants.  Un- 
less the  plants  have  been  recently  clipped  in  the  bed, 
both  tops  and  roots  need  clipping  when  pulled,  so  as 
to  leave  the  main  or  tap  root  about  21  or  3  inches 
long,  and  the  tops  clipped  of  the  surplus  leaves. 
They  are  usually  put  in  large-sized  milk  pans,  the 
roots  kept  wet  and  delivered  to  the  planters  in  said 
pans.  The  spacer  makes  the  holes  for  the  plants  just 
ahead  of  the  planters.  Both  the  furrows  and  holes 
for  plants  should  be  freshly  made,  so  as  to  have  no 
dry  dirt  to  hinder  the  planters,  who  should  be  care- 
ful and  painstaking,  as  the  plants  need  to  be  put  in 
the  proper  depth,  the  roots  straight  and  the  soil  well 
firmed  around  each  plant,  and  no  unfilled  space  be- 
neath the  plant  to  dry  out.  A  crew  should  plant 
from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  proper  over- 
sight of  the  force.  This  mode  of  planting  leaves  the 
plants  from  4  to  6  inches  below  the  general  level. 

Crowding. — The  next  operation  is  called  crowding, 
which  is  done  by  a  tool  made  as  follows:  Take  a  com- 
mon iron  or  steel  cultivator,  take  the  standards  and 
shovels  all  off,  then  take  two  pieces  of  steel  1-inch 
thick,  (i  inches  wide  and  4  feet  long.  Sharpen  one 
edge  of  each  piece  and  bolt  to  the  outside  frames  of 
the  cultivator,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  steel  bars  are 
about  even  with  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  on  top  of 
the  rear  half  of  each  add  8  or  10  inches  of  heavy 
sheet  iron.  The  front  of  these  blades  should  be  from 
5  to  8  inches  apart  and  the  rear  about  30  inches.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  planting  hitch  two  steady 
horses  to  this  tool  and  crowd  the  dirt  away  from 
each  side  of  the  rows.  This  kills  the  new  weeds  just 
starting  and  covers  up  all  in  the  middle  of  the  rows 
and  leaves  a  ridge  of  loose  soil,  follow  this  by  going 
over  each  row  and  filling  in  the  missing  plants  with 
strong,  vigorous  ones,  and  uncover  any  plants  cov- 
ered by  clods  or  loose  dirt;  then  take  a  light,  narrow 
hoe  and  draw  between  each  plant.  When  plants  get 
larger,  work  the  soil  back  to  them  to  prevent  plants 
from  spreading.  Keep  well  tilled  and  the  soil  moist. 
Irrigate  if  necessary. 

Bleaching. — There  is  some  bleaching  with  boards 
set  on  edge  on  each  side  of  the  rows  secured  by 
stakes  made  of  lath  stuck  in  the  ground  and  tied  to- 
gether at  the  top,  but  it  is  done  mostly  by  banking 
the  soil  up  to  the  plants.  This  is  done  by  a  machine 
made  the  reverse  of  the  crowder  described  for  first 
use,  and  much  larger  and  heavier.  It  is  used  with 
wide  end  forward,  which  draws  and  crowds  the  earth 
up  to  the  plants.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  days  will 
generally  bleach  the  variety  grown  here.  The  White 
Plume  is  grown  almost  exclusively — not  that  it  is 
best,  but  trade  demands  it,  and  we  consider  it  the 
easiest  to  raise,  as  it  requires  less  labor  and  is  easier 
bleached  than  other  sorts. 

Harvesting. — The  harvesting  is  done  with  a  "U" 
shaped  cutter  attached  to  an  old  sulky  plow  frame, 
drawn  on  each  side  and  under  the  rows  of  banked 
celery,  cutting  off  the  roots  and  raising  them  in  the 
loose  soil.  This  is  followed  by  the  trimmers,  who  lift 
the  plants,  trim  off  the  outer  stalk  and  square  the 
roots.  It  is  now  ready  to  tie  in  bunches  or  crate.  A 
crate  is  supposed  to  hold  ten  dozen  celery;  a  bunch 
is  a  dozen,  but,  if  the  celery  is  small,  more  is  put 
into  a  bunch  and  is  sold  by  the  dozen.  There  are 
about  20,000  plants  to  the  acre,  yet  we  believe  18,000 
plants  is  above  the  average. 

Prices,  "Ac. — Fifteen  cents  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Santa 
Ana,  is  about  an  average  price.  Some  have  done  bet- 
ter, others  not  so  well.  At  these  estimates  an  acre 
of  celery  would  bring  $270;  but,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  say,  $250  an  acre,  which,  on  500  acres,  brings 
in  the  snug  sum  of  $125,000,  and  the  laborer  gets  a 
big  slice  out  of  this. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Milk  Studies  in  Southern  California. 

Prof.  A.  J.  McClatehie,  bacteriologist  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  section  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Academy  of  Sciences,  has  been  making  some 
studies  on  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  milk  in  south- 
ern California,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  dairy 
readers  as  presenting  the  local  aspects  of  the  bacte- 
rial problem  which  is  now  so  prominent  in  dairying 
everywhere.  PYom  the  publication  of  his  results  by 
the  academy  we  shall  extract  leading  portions  : 

Influence  of  Bacteria. — With  the  exception  of  cream- 
ing, which  is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity,  all  the 
changes  are  brought  about  in  milk  by  the  action  of 
minute  organisms  called  bacteria.  Milk  containing 
no  living  bacteria  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  and 
remains  sweet  indefinitely.  Milk  of  a  healthy  cow 
is  free  from  bacteria  when  secreted  in  the  udder ; 
but  to  transfer  it  from  the  place  of  secretion  to 


bacteria-proof  vessels  is  no  easy  matter.  Despite 
all  the  precautions  possible  in  everyday  practice, 
many  bacteria  will  gain  access  to  the  milk  while  it  is 
being  drawn  and  during  subsequent  handling  of  it. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  as  many  out  of 
it  as  possible. 

What  Are  Bacteria f — Bacteria  are  the  smallest  and 
simplest  of  vegetable  organisms.  They  are  all  either 
parasitic  (7.  e.,  growing  in  living  tissue),  or  sapro- 
phytic (7.  e.,  growing  in  dead  organic  matter),  none 
being  capable  of  deriving  nourishment  from  mineral 
alone,  as  the  higher  green  plants  can.  They  are 
extremely  minute,  their  diameter  varying  from 
■J5ij.t>5i)  to  rff.Wo  of  an  inch.  Notwithstanding  their 
small  size,  they  have  been  classified,  and  most  of 
them  assigned  scientific  names,  just  as  the  higher 
plants  have.  In  all,  500  or  600  species  are  known. 
The  three  principal  shapes  are  spherical  (called 
Micrococci),  oblong  or  rod-shaped  (called  Bacilla), 
and  spiral  (called  Spirilla). 

Conditions  of  Growth. of  Bacteria. — Their  conditions 
of  growth  are  similar  to  those  of  higher  plants,  viz., 
a  food  supply,  moisture  and  a  proper  temperature. 
They  do  not,  however,  require  light  as  the  green 
plants  do.  The  first  two  conditions  being  always 
present  in  milk,  the  condition  that  can  be  modified 
in  practice  is  the  temperature.  They  grow  best  at 
70°  to  05°  Fahr.,  and  most  of  them  cannot  grow  at  a 
temperature  below  40°  to  50°  Fahr.  nor  above  110° 
Fahr.  They  multiply  by  dividing  into  two  (a  process 
called  fitrion),  these  two  into  four,  and  so  on.  Many 
of  them  reproduce  also  by  the  formation  of  thick- 
walled  spores  that  have  greater  powers  of  resistance 
than  the  growing  bacteria.  It  is  important  that 
dairymen  understand  this  latter  point,  since  it  ex- 
plains some  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  milk 
after  it  has  been  heated.  Most  of  the  bacteria  caus- 
ing the  souring  of  milk  reproduce  only  by  fission,  no 
spores  ever  being  formed.  Hence  they  are  more 
easily  killed  than  others  that  do  produce  spores. 
After  milk  has  been  pasteurized  (that  is,  heated  to 
155°  Fahr.  to  160°  Fahr.)  it  often  develops  a  bitter 
taste  and  offensive  odor  before  it  becomes  sour.  This 
is  because  the  souring  bacteria  that  reproduce  by 
fission  alone  have  been  killed,  while  others  that  cause 
these  other  changes  and  produce  spores  have  not 
been  killed  by  the  heating. 

Products  of  Bacterial  Growth. — As  bacteria  grow 
they  produce  various  substances,  such  as  coloring 
matter,  acids,  gases  and  poisons  called  ptomaines. 
The  changes  they  produce  in  the  taste,  odor  and 
appearance  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  injurious  effects 
some  of  them  have  upon  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
are  largely  due  to  these  products  of  growth. 

In  milk  the  "faults"  known  as  blue  milk,  red 
milk  and  yellow  milk  are  the  result  of  the  produc- 
tion of  blue,  red  or  yellow  pigments  by  bacteria. 
The  sour  taste  that  milk  ordinarily  acquires  and  its 
consequent  thickening  are  due  to  acids — principally 
lactic  acid — that  are  formed  from  the  milk  sugar. 
The  bubbles  that  often  form  in  the  thickened  milk 
and  in  curd  and  in  the  puffing  of  cheese  are  the  re- 
sult of  gases  produced  by  bacteria.  The  bitter  taste 
that  milk  and  cheese  sometimes  acquire,  and  the 
rancid  taste  of  butter,  are  due  to  unpleasant  tasting 
products  of  bacterial  growth,  while  the  cases  of 
poisoning  from  eating  of  cheese  or  ice  cream  are  the 
result  of  a  poisonous  substance  produced  by  bac- 
teria. 

Antiseptics  and  Disinfectant!, — An  agent  that  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  bacteria  without  killing  them  is 
called  an  antiseptic,  while  an  agent  that  destroys 
the  life  of  bacteria  is  called  a  disinfectant.  The 
agents  that  are  most  useful  as  antiseptics  and  disin- 
fectants are  cold  and  heat,  sunlight,  and  chemicals. 

A  temperature  below  40°  Fahr.  is  an  antiseptic 
temperature  for  most  bacteria,  but  few  of  them 
would  be  killed  by  any  low  temperature  to  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  subject  them  in  our  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  temperature  above  110°  Fahr. 
would  be  antiseptic  for  most  bacteria,  while  many 
are  killed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  130°  to 
150°  Fahr.  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  most  of 
them  are  killed  by  boiling,  or  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr. 

Sunlight  is  destructive  to  many  parasitic  or  dis- 
ease-causing bacteria,  but  most  of  the  saprophytic 
ones  can  grow,  or  at  least  easily  keep  alive  in  it. 

Sugar  and  salt  prevent  the  decay  of  many  sub- 
stances by  restraining  the  growth  of  bacteria.  They 
are  antiseptics,  but  not  disinfectants.  The  same  is 
true  of  alcohol,  boracic  acid,  iodoform  and  a  great 
variety  of  proprietary  compounds.  Many  chemicals 
are  antiseptic  when  used  at  one  degree  of  strength, 
and  are  disinfectants  when  used  at  a  greater  degree 
of  strength.  Among  the  more  useful  of  them  are 
corrosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  blue  vitriol,  chloride  of  lime  and  formalin. 

How  Bacteria  are  Studied.  —  Bacteria  are  so  small 
and  differ  so  little  in  structure  that  they  are  now 
studied  principally  by  watching  and  noting  their 
appearance  as  they  grow  upon  artificially  prepared 
substances  called  culture  media,  and  by  the  effect 
they  have  upon  these  culture  media.  The  number  of 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  a  sample  of  milk  is 
determined  approximately  by  mixing  a  very/small, 
but  definite,  amount  with  a  sterilized  culture  medium 
that  is  liquid  when  heated  and  solid  when  it  becomes 


cool  again,  and  then  counting  the  number  of  spots 
called  colonies  that  appear  in  the  solidified  culture 
medium  during  the  next  few  days.  Each  living 
organism  originally  in  the  milk  produces  a  spot  in 
the  culture  medium,  and  if  they  are  not  too  close 
together  can  be  readily  counted.  What  are  called 
pure  cultures  can  then  be  made  by  inoculating  some 
sterile  culture  medium  with  a  single  colony.  The 
effect  any  particular  species  of  bacteria  has  upon 
cow  milk  can  be  determined  by  inoculating  sterilized 
milk  from  a  pure  culture.  About  200  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  milk  by  various 
investigators  by  this  method. 

The  Number  of  Bacteria  in  Mil/,-. — The  number  of 
bacteria  found  in  milk  varies  very  much,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  carefulness  with  which  the  milk- 
has  been  drawn,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
during  milking,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  subse- 
quently handled,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
drawn.  Milk  is  such  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
growth  of  bacteria  that  they  ordinarily  begin  multi- 
plying rapidly  as  soon  as  they  enter  it.  The  lowest 
number  I  have  found  in  milk  when  delivered  in  Pasa- 
dena or  Los  Angeles  is  in  the  milk  furnished  by  a 
man  who  has  but  two  cows.  The  average  in  ten 
cultures  made  from  six  different  samples  of  this  milk 
is  7880  per  cubic  centimeter  (a  cubic  centimeter 
being  about  fifteen  drops,  or  one-third  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful).  Milk  from  larger  dairies  always  contains  a 
much  larger  number  when  delivered,  the  number  in 
a  few  cases  running  up  to  1,000,000  or  even  10,000, 
000  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  average  of  eight 
cultures  made  during  the  fall  of  1804  from  milk  deliv- 
ered in  Pasadena  was  (13,430  per  cubic  centimeter. 
The  average  number  in  twenty-six  cultures  recently 
made  from  Los  Angeles  milk  is  117,145  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  number  found  in  cream  when  deliv- 
ered is  much  larger,  the  average  of  thirteen  cultures 
made  from  cream  delivered  at  Pasadena  being  420, 
666  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Classes  of  Bacteria  in  Milk: — The  large  number  of 
bacteria  found  in  milk  may  be  divided  into  a  few 
groups.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  are  the  majority 
of  them  harmless  to  man,  but  we  are  indebted  to 
many  of  them  for  the  pleasant  flavors  possessed  by 
butter  and  cheese.  But  among  the  large  number  of 
harmless  ones  there  are  always  liable  to  be  a  few 
that  are  disease-causing,  and  there  are  quite  apt  tn 
be  some  that  would  derange  a  weak  digestive  sys- 
tem. The  larger  number  in  milk  belong  to  the  group 
that  acts  upon  the  milk  sugar,  breaking  it  up  into  a 
variety  of  substances,  chief  among  which  are  lactic 
acid,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  —  the  first 
changes  that  ordinarily  take  place  in  milk.  These 
bacteria  are  very  abundant  about  cow  stables  and 
are  to  be  expected  in  milk  drawn  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Another  group  acts  upon  the  albuminoids, 
forming  offensive  gases  and  unpleasant  tasting  sub- 
stances. This  group  grows  best  when  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid  is  slow,  owing  to  a  low  temperature  or 
to  the  low  number  of  acid-bearing  bacteria.  A  third 
group  acts  upon  the  fats,  especially  the  butyrin. 
From  the  latter  butyric  acid  is  formed  and  cream 
and  butter  are  given  the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor 
known  as  rancidity. 

While  all  the  above-mentioned  bacteria  give  the 
milk  vendor  trouble,  many  of  them  are  friends  of  the 
butter  maker  and  the  cheese  maker.  The  ripening 
of  cream  is  simply  a  combination  of  changes  brought 
about  by  bacteria.  These  changes  render  the  churn- 
ing easier  and  give  desirable  flavors  to  the  butter. 
The  cheese  maker  is  wholly  dependent  upon  certain 
bacteria  to  ripen  his  product  and  render  it  fit  for 
market.  Unripened  cheese  is  not  only  unpalatable 
but  difficult  of  digestion.  Bacteria,  as  they  grow  in 
it  in  the  curing  room,  give  to  cheese  its  character- 
istic flavors,  and  also  partly  digest  the  casein. 

The  disease-causing  bacteria  that  are  most  likely 
to  get  into  milk  are  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis — com- 
monly called  "consumption" — of  typhoid  fever,  and 
of  diphtheria. 

[The  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk  will  be  considered 
in  later  issues. — En.] 


Composition  of  Full  Cream  Cheese. 


The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  pub- 
lished a  Bulletin  of  Information,  by  Dr.  William 
Frear,  on  "  The  Composition  of  Full  Cream  Cheese," 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

Owing  to  the  recent  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  a 
legal  standard  for  full  cream  cheese  made  or  sold  in 
Pennsylvania,  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received 
as  to  the  average  composition  of  such  cheese  and  the 
variations  in  the  composition  likely  to  arise  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is 
made  or  from  slight  modifications  in  the  manner  of 
its  manufacture.  Existing  information,  derived  from 
experiments  made  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  of  several  States,  is  sufficiently  full  to  an- 
swer the  most  important  of  these  questions. 

Experiments  on  a  large  scale  in  five  States  and 
Provinces  show  that  average  factory  milk  very 
rarely  produces  green  cheese  containing  less  fat 
than  the  Pennsylvania  legal  standard  for  full  cream 
cheese,  viz.,  32  per  cent. 

Four  sets  of  experiments  show  that  the  green 
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cheese  loses  about  5  per  cent  in  weight  during  one 
month's  curing,  and  that  this  loss  is  chiefly  in  the 
water  content  of  the  cheese.  Consequently,  a  green 
cheese  containing  only  30.5  per  cent  of  fat  will  prob- 
ably be  of  standard  "full  cream"  quality  after  one 
month's  curing. 

Neither  minor  variations  in  manufacture — pro- 
viding gross  carelessness  be  avoided — nor  variations 
in  the  factory  milk  supply,  unless  it  include  much 
partly-skimmed  milk,  are  to  be  feared  as  a  cause  of 
deficiency  in  fat. 

THE  FIELD. 

Opportunity  and  Usefulness  of  Farmers' 
Institutes. 


Extracts  from  opening  address  by  T.  L.  Vance  of  Santa  Paula  at 
the  University  Farmers'  Institute. 

These  institutes  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California.  By  reason  of  our  former 
experience,  we  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  medium  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  which  have  practical  value 
to  us  in  our  various  specialties.  We  also  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose  of  these  institutes  is 
to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  further  investigations  of 
all  those  problems  that  pertain  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  that  part  of  the  nation's  wealth 
which  comes  directly  from  the  soil. 

Farming  Then  and  Now. — There  was  a  time  when 
the  farmer  was  not  required  or  expected  to  know 
very  much.  By  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  ground 
with  a  few  simple  tools — a  plow,  a  hoe  and  a  reap 
hook — the  uneducated  farmer  could  produce  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his  family.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life.  He  had 
but  a  meager  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  neighborhood.  He  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  progress  of  the  future.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  bound  him  in  vital  rela- 
tionship with  his  fellowmen.  He  was  practically 
independent,  for  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  he 
supplied  his  limited  wants. 

This  was  the  status  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  for 
ages.  But,  happily,  the  world  moves;  those  condi- 
tions are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  tiller  of  the 
soil  is  no  longer  the  independent  farmer,  producing 
what  he  consumes  and  consuming  what  he  produces. 
He  is  no  longer  the  simple  rustic,  innocent  of  the 
world's  ways,  contented  with  his  lgt,  and  happy  in 
his  ignorance.  The  reap  hook  and  the  flail  have 
been  laid  aside  for  the  modern  self-binder  and 
thresher.  The  stage  coach  has  been  relegated  to 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  while  giant  locomotives  thun- 
der across  the  continents.  The  crude  sailing  craft 
has  been  displaced  by  the  great  ocean  steamer.  The 
humble  shop  in  which  the  independent  mechanic 
plied  his  trade  is  overshadowed  by  the  tall  factory 
whose  unsympathetic  machinery  has  taken  his  occu- 
pation from  him. 

The  genii  of  steam  and  electricity  have  been  re- 
leased from  their  ancient  prison.  Man  has  waged  a 
tierce  and  unrelenting  warfare  against  the  giants  of 
old.  He  is  rapidly  learning  to  subdue  and  control 
the  forces  of  nature.  The  sound  of  progress  has 
reverberated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Its  echoes  have  reached  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  have  roused  at  last  the  plodding 
farmer  from  his  long  night  of  sleep.  He  finds  him- 
self awakened  to  new  surroundings.  The  multitudi- 
nous inventions  in  labor-saving  machines  which  ex- 
tend almost  infinitely  the  division  of  labor,  and  the 
marvelous  increase  in  the  facilities  for  distributing 
the  world's  wealth,  have  wrought  radical  changes  in 
our  methods  of  farming  as  well  as  in  all  other  lines 
of  industry. 

Farming  is  no  longer  a  mere  livelihood,  which  any- 
one, however  incompetent  or  untrained,  may  follow. 
It  has  assumed  the  proportions  and  complications  of 
a  business  enterprise,  and  he  who  would  succeed 
therein  must  be  endowed  with  the  same  practical 
sense,  must  observe  the  same  business  principles, 
and  must  exercise  the  same  careful  management, 
which  are  required  in  other  enterprises. 

Agricultural  Education. — The  agricultural  class  has 
always  been  a  great,  helpless  mass  of  unorganized 
workers,  unconscious  of  their  powers  and  ignorant 
of  their  natural  rights.  They  have  been  taught  false 
ideas  of  political  economy  and  of  social  distinctions; 
hence,  they  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  regard 
their  own  occupation  with  disfavor.  If  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  showed  signs  of  superior  intel- 
lectuality, he  was  sent  away  to  college — not  to  make 
a  better  farmer  of  him,  but  to  prepare  him  for  busi- 
ness or  a  profession. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  agriculture 
that  thousands  of  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters 
are  sent  to  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  But  a  more  hopeful  sign 
is  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  after  storing  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge  and  gaining  a  mental 
discipline  which  makes  them  the  peers  of  those  who 
engage  in  other  vocations,  are  going  back  to  the 
farms,  where  their  power  and  influence  are  most 
needed.  There  they  become  representative  citizens, 
possessed  of  business  ability,  and  competent  to  lead 


in  social,  political  and  industrial  affairs.  I  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  laboring  man 
will  fully  realize  the  fact  thit  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give  his  children  the  best  education 
that  can  be  obtained — not  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  or  distinction  in  some  other  calling,  which 
they  fancy  is  more  honorable  and  less  laborious,  but 
for  the  more  noble  purpose  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes,  and  for  the  still  higher 
purpose  of  elevating  and  dignifying  labor  itself.  I 
believe  that  the  general  diffusion  of  a  thorough, 
practical  education  among  the  laboring  classes  will 
enable  us  to  solve  all  the  labor  problems;  without  it, 
we  will  continue  to  sow  and  to  reap  while  others 
feast;  we  will  continue  to  toil  and  sweat  for  those 
who  have  a  better  knowledge  of  business  methods 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  affairs  of  men. 

Knowledge  is  Power. — In  reading  the  history  of  the 
nations,  this  fact  has  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  my  mind;  that  those  classes  which  have  gained 
and  maintained  an  ascendency  over  others,  have 
possessed  a  better  knowledge  of  affairs  and  a  keener 
insight  into  prevailing  conditions.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  and  that  no  amount 
of  legislation  can  make  it  otherwise;  for  it  is  an 
inflexible  law.  I  know  that  there  are  some  ap- 
parent exceptions,  but  they  are  only  apparent. 
Clearly,  then,  in  the  light  of  history,  if  we  would 
place  ourselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  others,  we 
must  wake  up,  look  about  us,  investigate  and  en- 
deavor to  solve  intelligently  the  problems  which 
confront  us. 

We  must  learn  not  only  how  to  do  our  special 
work  as  producers  of  wealth,  but  we  must  learn 
also  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing.  We  must 
look  a  little  into  the  methods  of  others.  We  must 
inform  ourselves  especially  as  to  what  those  fellows 
are  doing  who  handle  our  products.  Confidence  is 
all  right  in  its  place,  but  I  would  rather  know  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  than  to  ignorantly  confide 
in  him. 

The  farmer  must  educate  himself  if  he  would  free 
himself  from  bondage  to  his  masters,  the  speculator 
and  the  politician.  The  conditions  of  life  are  chang- 
ing. Unless  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new 
environment,  he  must  succumb;  for  this,  too,  is  a 
law  which  no  legislation  can  repeal — which  no  rev- 
olution can  undo. 

The  Farmer  in  Public  Affairs. — The  farmers  are  the 
most  conservative  class  in  society.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  his  surroundings.  Living  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  cities,  which  are  the  seats  of 
Government  and  the  centers  of  trade,  he  has  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  He  submits  with  reluc- 
tance to  innovations,  and  he  is  the  last  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  readjustments  in  the  social  or  industrial 
order.  This  spirit  of  conservatism  is  not  per  se  to  be 
condemned;  for,  guided  by  intelligence,  it  has  pre- 
served all  the  good  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  past,  but  joined  with  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  "  powers  that  be,"  it  has  been  a  curse  to  the 
common  people  in  every  age.  Despotic  Caesars, 
feudal  lords,  and  privileged  corporations  have 
ever  relied  upon  the  apathy  and  tolerance 
of  the  simple  country  folk  for  promoting  their 
schemes  for  collecting  unjust  tribute  in  a  thousand 
disguised  forms.  They  have"  ever  appealed  to  the 
partisan  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  yeomanry  of 
the  land  to  sustain  the  social,  political  and  industrial 
systems  which  have  enabled  them  to  live  in  strong 
castles  and  sit  in  the  seats  of  honor,  while  the  faith- 
ful, earnest,  deluded  masses  toiled  on  and  obeyed. 

Another  indication  that  the  end  of  our  industrial 
despotism  is  near,  is  the  increased  but  more  dis- 
criminating perusal  of  that  class  of  literature  which 
appertains  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  to  equitable  legislation  for  promoting 
the  same.  There  is  also  an  increasing  interest 
manifested  by  the  industrial  classes  in  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  all  those  problems  which  confront  us 
as  citizens  of  one  great  commonwealth. 

With  the  horizon  of  his  intellectual  view  receding, 
the  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  not  an 
isolated  producer  of  wheat  and  corn,  of  luscious 
fruits,  of  fat  hogs,  fine  cattle,  and  blooded  horses, 
but  that  he  is  an  important  factor  in  a  great  system 
which  encircles  the  earth  and  embraces  all  forms  of 
industry  in  one  grand,  inseparable  whole.  The 
consciousness  has  dawned  upon  him  that  he  is  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  earth  and  not  one  of  the  serfs  of 
men — that  he  was  born  to  rule  and  not  to  acquiesce 
meekly  and  blindly  to  the  leadership  of  those  whose 
interests  are  at  variance  with  his  own.  This  is  his 
rightful  heritage  which  he  may  assert  and  maintain 
if  he  will  first  master  his  own  individual  powers  and 
then  put  himself  in  right  relationship  with  his 
fellowmen. 

The  Institute  an  Educational  Factor. — You  represent 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  You  are 
connected  in  various  capacities  with  certain  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  thousands  of 
the  youth  of  California  may  be  fitted  in  those  and 
similar  institutions  for  the  life  work  before  them.  In 
this  wish,  I  am  confident  that  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  every  progressive  citizen.  T  hope  too  that  these 
farmers'  institutes  and  farmers'  clubs  which  are 
organizing  throughout  the  State  may  be  the  means 
of  leading  the  agriculturists  of  California  to  investi- 
gate more  fully  and  more  carefully  all  those  problems 


which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  success 
as  producers  of  wealth  and  as  members  of  one  great 
body  politic. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Why  the  Increase  of  Sheep  May  Be  Slow. 

In  view  of  the  free  anticipation  of  the  quick  resto- 
ration of  large  figures  to  our  sheep  interests,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  a  rather  pessimistic  view  taken 
by  A.  Porder  of  Colorado  in  a  letter  to  the  Wool 
Record.  He  asks:  Will  there  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future  ? 

We  frequently  read  the  most  confident  assertions 
about  the  increase  to  be  expected  the  current  year 
in  the  number  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  alleged  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wool  to  come  forward  from  our  farms  and  ranches 
after  the  next  clip  shall  have  been  harvested.  While 
I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  our  wool-growing  industry, 
I  have,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  been  con- 
vinced that  such  beneficial  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Depression.  —  Our  wool  growers  have  been  hit 
too  hard  by  the  disastrous  free- wool  policy  of  the 
last  Administration.  Many  of  them  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  business  and  many  more  are  keeping  up 
an  almost  hopeless  struggle  to  regain  their  lost  pos- 
sessions. 

During  our  late  depression  the  wool  growers  real- 
ized such  pitiably  low  prices  for  their  wool,  in  many 
instances  barely  covering  the  cost  of  shearing,  pack- 
ing and  freight  to  market,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  the  total,  or  even  more  than  the  total,  increase 
of  their  flocks,  in  addition  to  their  wool  clip,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  running  expenses  of 
their  business. 

The  large  number  of  sheep  coming  to  market  had 
a  depressing  influence  on  prices  already  ridiculously 
low,  and  the  sheep  men  were  forced  to  ship  more 
sheep  to  the  already  overstocked  markets  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  obligations,  until  to-day  we  have 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  we  had  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  for  the  next  few  years  is  lack 
of  breeding  ewes. 

Even  the  casual  observer  of  the  condition  of  our 
great  sheep  markets  cannot  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  percentage  of  the 
receipts  consist  of  lambs.  Not  only  wether  lambs, 
but  an  equal  number  of  ewe  lambs  as  well,  have  been 
sold  by  the  impoverished  breeders. 

During  the  prosperous  period  prior  to  1893,  mut- 
ton sheep  commanded  remunerative  prices,  which 
caused  the  sheep  men  to  sell  all  their  wethers  of  a 
marketable  age.  When  the  panic  of  1893,  together 
with  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  free-trade  policy  of 
the  last  Administration,  came  upon  us  almost  all  the 
sheep  men  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  other  Ter- 
ritories, not  having  any  more  wethers  to  sell,  dis- 
posed of  their  lambs  of  both  sexes  to  the  breeder, 
who  fitted  them  for  the  block.  The  result  is  that 
to-day  there  is  not  enough  breeding  stock  left. 

Why  the  Power  Is  Gone. — Sheep  on  our  Western 
ranges,  on  account  of  the  dry  and  dusty  condition  of 
the  grass,  will  outwear  their  teeth  at  the  age  of  six 
years  and  cannot  be  profitably  kept  any  longer.  A 
breeder,  therefore,  who  sells  his  ewe  lambs  for  three 
years,  as  a  very  large  number  have  done,  is  almost 
out  of  the  business. 

Supposing  he,  from  now  on,  tries  to  stock  up  again 
by  raising  his  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  purposes,  he 
will  confront  the  following  condition: 

Having  sold  his  lambs  for  three  years,  he  only  has 
breeding  ewes  older  than  four  years  at  mating  time 
in  the  fall.  The  following  spring,  at  lambing  time, 
they  will  be  five  years  old.  In  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  market  at  six  years  old  they  cannot  be  bred  any 
more.  His  flock,  say  in  the  spring  of  1900,  after 
having  kept  his  ewe  lambs  for  two  years,  is  com- 
posed, therefore,  as  follows,  the  figures  indicating 
the  age  of  the  sheep: 


•Spring— 

1898  No.  1 

1899  No.  1 

1900  No.  1 


No.  Z 
No.  a 
No.  2 


No  3 
No.  3 
No.  3 


No.  4 
No  4 
No.  4 


No.  5  No  « 
No.  5  No.  8 
No.  5      No.  B 


The  sheep  coming  one  year  old,  of  course,  are  not 
capable  of  reproduction;  those  coming  two  years  old, 
if  bred  atall,  which  is  against  the  practice  of  the 
best  breeders,  will  raise  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  lambs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  from  the 
above  table  that  iambs  can  be  raised  by  him  in  1898 
only  from  his  five-year-old  ewes,  in  1899  only  by  his 
two-year-olds,  in  1900  by  his  two  and  three-year  olds. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  lambs  he  can 
raise  will  much  more  than  cover  the  natural  losses 
to  his  total  flock  during  the  year.  As  our  Eastern 
States  are  almost  bare  of  sheep  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  above  applies  more  or  less  to  all  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  it  is  evident 
that  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
sheep  or  an  increased  output  of  wool  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 


I  stood  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's  wide 
arch 

Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 
The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ;  bathed  in 
light 

They  gathered  rnidway  round  the  wooded 
height, 

And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 

Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown, 

As  many  a  pinnacle  with  shifting  glance, 

Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its  shattered 

And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare  and  cleft. 

The  veil  of  clouds  was  lifted,  and  below 

('.lowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 

Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 

Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade; 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day, 

The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

1  saw  the  distant  waters  dash, 

I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash, 

And  richlv  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach 

The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 

Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills; 
And  the  wild  horn  whose  voice  the  woodland 
fills, 

Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin 
smoke, 

Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the  din- 
gle broke. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from 
sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !    .No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 


After  Loving  Thirty  Years. 


When  pretty  Hester  Warren  married 
Ezra  Banks,  who  was  20  years  older 
than  she,  and  a  shy,  silent  man  out  of 
touch  with  village  life,  everybody  said 
that  she  made  a  mistake  that  she  would 
soon  regret.  Yet,  though  village  eyes 
kept  keenest  watch  upon  them,  village 
prophecy  was  for  once  a  fault.  Hester's 
girlish  beauty  changed  into  comfortable 
middle-aged  comeliness,  and  Ezra  grew 
stiff  and  rheumatic,  yet  their  devotion 
to  each  other  was  unchanged;  indeed, 
after  Nannie,  their  only  child,  married 
and  left  home,  it  seemed  as  if  the  pages 
of  life  had  blown  back  for  them  and 
they  were  once  more  lovers  and  the 
world  was  for  them  alone. 

That  was  before  Ezra  had  typhoid 
fever.  Through  his  long  illness  his 
wife  nursed  him  tenderly,  but  he  came 
from  it  a  broken-down  old  man,  with 
his  ears  forever  sealed  to  all  the  com- 
mon sounds  to  which  his  life  had  been 
set.  He  was  slow  in  realizing  this  but 
one  day  as  he  lay  watching  his  wife 
and  the  doctor,  the  knowledge  broke 
harshly  upon  him.  He  could  see  his 
wife's  lips  move  as  she  smoothed  the 
bed  with  her  soft,  wrinkled  hand,  but 
he  could  hear  no  word.  Then  he  turned 
his  dull  eyes,  with  a  pitiful  look  of  pain 
darkening  them,  toward  the  doctor. 
He,  too,  was  speaking,  but  the  deaf 
ears  could  catch  no  sound.  His  weak, 
peevish  voice  jarred  suddenly  upon 
their  talk  : 

"  Why  don't  ye  speak  so's  I  can  hear 
ye,  stid  o'  mumbling  so  ?  " 

His  wife  started  and  then  cast  a 
quick,  imploring  glance  at  the  doctor. 
She  leaned  down  over  the  bed;  her  face 
was  in  the  shadow  and  her  husband 
could  not  see  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  hear  me  now,  dear  ?  "  The 
words  reached  him  faintly,  and  from  a 
distance.  He  struggled  with  the  sounds 
a  minute  or  two  before  they  resolved 
themselves  into  words. 

"Of  course  I  hear  ye,"  he  said  fret- 
fully, "only  why  don't  you  speak  up  ? 
T  ain't  so  sick,  be  I  ?  " 

The  words  were  a  little  clearer  now, 
though  still  far  off.  "  You  have  been 
very  sick,  but  are  getting  better  fast. 
Tt  has  to  be  quiet  for  you,  you  know, 
dear,  but  you  will  soon  be  up,  now." 

The  old  man  shut  his  eyes  wearily; 
the  effort  had  been  a  heavy  one  for  him. 
His  wife  turned  to  the  doctor,  her  eyes 
shining  through  her  tears.  "I  can 
make  him  hear,"  she  cried,  "  I  knew 
could  !  I  didn't  believe  Ezra  could  get 


where  he  couldn't  hear  me.  And  he 
needn't  ever  know  now." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  and  said 
nothing.  He  was  a  young  man  and  it 
seemed  very  pitiful  to  him. 

But  he  had  not  understood  the  old 
man's  strong  constitution.  Tn  a  few 
weeks  he  was  about  again,  as  well  as 
ever,  apparently,  save  for  the  sealed 
ears.  His  wife  chattered  to  him  in  her 
old  fashion  and  kept  out  of  sight  the 
medicines  she  took  for  her  strained 
voice;  she  cautioned  the  neighbors  who 
came  to  see  him,  and  thought  that  he 
did  not  know.  But  she  was  mistaken; 
there  were  other  sounds — many  of  them 
— that  had  been  woven  into  a  life  of 
nearly  70  years,  and  in  place  of  these 
there  was  a  great  vacant  stillness;  and 
he  knew  all. 

One  afternoon  she  found  him  sitting 
in  the  big  wooden  chair  in  the  kitchen 
studying  his  old  twisted  hands.  He 
gave  her  a  tremulous  smile  as  she 
came  in. 

"I'm  most  broken  up,  Hester,"  he 
said. 

"Don't!"  she  cried,  "don't,  Ezra! 
— T  can't  bear  it !  We're  both  getting 
older  but  that's  all  'tis." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  No  'tain't, 
Hester — I've  been  a  seeing  it  for  a  long 
time.  You're  young  yet — you  can  see 
and  hear  just  as  you  uster,  but  I — I'm 
an  old  man,  Hester.  You've  been  a 
good  girl,  and  we've  had  a  happy 
life  together,  but  I  didn't  calculate  for 
you  to  be  tied  up  to  an  old  man.  I've 
got  to  thinking  about  it  lately,  and 
sometimes  I  think  folks  was  right  and 
it  hadn't  orter  been." 

The  woman  listened  and  a  great  pain 
seemed  to  beat  up  in  her  throat  and 
choke  her  voice.  She  leaned  over  and 
put  her  trembling  hands  on  his. 

''  Ezra"  she  cried,  and  the  appeal  in 
her  voice  carried  it  with  clear  distinct- 
ness to  him,  "  Ezra,  have  I  ever  said  or 
done  a  thing  to  make  you  feel  so  ?  " 

He  looked  up,  startled.  "God  knows 
you  haven't,  Hester,"  he  said  earnestly, 

"  And,  Ezra,  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  me — if  I  should  be  sick  or  help- 
less, would  you  love  me  less  !  Would 
you  ?  " 

A  change  came  over  the  old  man;  it 
seemed  for  an  instant  that  the  face  of 
his  youth  looked  back  at  her.  "  If  it 
wasn't  for  your  suffering,  Hester,  I 
wish  you  could  see,"  he  said,  almost 
passionately. 

He  rose  silfly  and  stood  with  his  arm 
about  her,  looking  down  the  road.  It 
was  toward  nightfall,  and  the  valley 
was  full  of  shadows,  while  above  the 
hills  floated  soft  gray  clouds — the  dead 
sunset.  And  even  as  they  looked  a 
sudden  thrill  and  flush  came  across 
these,  and  the  valley  was  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  afterglow,  and  the  two  old 
figures  stood  silent  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  light. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that 
Hester  caught  a  severe  cold.  She  was 
in  bed  for  several  days,  and  Nannie  had 
her  husband  and  child  to  care  for  and 
her  mother  would  not  let  her  stay  long. 
"They'll  be  needing  you — I  can  get 
along  now,"  she  said. 

"  I  guess  they  can  get  along  without 
me  a  little  while  longer,"  answered 
Nannie. 

"What  say  ?" 

Nannie  looked  alarmed;  she  raised  her 
voice  and  spoke  with  careful  emphasis, 
"  I  guess — they  can  get  aloug — without 
me  a  little  while,"  she  repeated. 

Her  mother  nodded.  "I  said  it  had 
been  quite  a  while,"  she  said.  "  I'm  glad 
you're  going,  Nannie,  though  we  shall 
miss  you  so." 

Nannie's  face  filled  with  a  pitiful  ten- 
derness. Her  mother  looked  up 
suddenly  and  noticed  and  a  strange  ex- 
pression came  into  her  eyes;  she  spoke 
with  curious  eagerness. 

"  Nannie,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  true — 
don't  I  hear  as  I  used  to  ? 

Nannie's  face  flushed;  with  a  sudden 
impulsive  gesture  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  mother,  sobbing  bitterly. 
But  in  her  mother's  eyes  the  strange 
expression  grew  into  a  glad  light. 

"Don't  feel  so,  Nannie,"  she  said. 
"  I — I  guess  I'm  almost  glad.  I'm 
going  to  tell  your  father." 

Nannie  went  home  the  next  day 
sorely  against  her  will.  She  told  her 
husband  that  it  almost  broke  her  heart 


to  think  of  them  so;  if  it  wasn't  for 
little  Nannie  she  would  go  back  there 
and  stay,  but  she  couldn't  take  the  child 
— it  might  hurt  her  throat  seriously  to 
have  to  shout  to  them.  Then  she  caught 
Nannie  up  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again;  she  wondered  how  she  could  live 
if  she  couldn't  hear  that  baby  voice. 
She  was  troubled,  too,  for  the  child  had 
a  delicate  throat  and  she  dared  not 
take  her  often  to  see  the  old  folks — and 
they  would  miss  her  so  ! 

But  it  was  not  so  hard;  her  mother 
spoke  of  it  herself  and  said  that  she  and 
father  had  talked  it  over  and  they  knew 
it  would  be  best  not  to  have  the  child 
there  often.  And  Nannie  mustn't  worry 
— they  could  get  along  all  right  as  long 
as  they  could  hear  each  other.  Indeed 
it  seemed  as  if  the  bond  of  suffering 
drew  them  closer  together.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  old  man's  care  for 
bis  wife  and  his  tenderness  in  speaking 
to  her.  The  neighbors  who  had  pitied 
at  first  talked  often  of  it;  they  said  they 
never  saw  two  deaf  people  take  such 
comfort  in  each  other.  Often  on  sum- 
mer days  the  two  high-pitched  voices 
would  be  heard,  and  the  people  passing 
would  smile  at  each  other  and  some- 
times linger  a  little.  "  'Tis  kind  o'  so- 
cial to  hear  them,"  they  said. 

So  the  winter  passed  and  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  quite  suddenly,  one  night 
when  the  earth  was  lying  hushed  and 
silent  under  a  soft  fall  of  snow  the  old 
man  passed  from  the  silence  of  his  life 
into  the  greater  silence  that  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  voice. 

The  neighbors  for  miles  around  came 
to  the  funeral,  and  the  house  was  full 
of  grave,  decorous  whispers,  broken 
strangely  when  any  one  spoke  to  the 
wife.  She  was  pale  and  silent;  only 
once  did  she  speak  of  anything  that 
she  wanted  done,  and  then  she  called 
Nannie  hesitatingly.  "  Tell  him  I  don't 
want  him  to  speak  so's  I  can  hear.  It 
— it  wouldn't  seem  proper,  somehow. 
It  won't  make  any  difference  to  Ezra 
now,  and  I — "  she  faltered  a  moment 
and  tender  light  came  into  the  faded 
blue  eyes — "  I  guess  he  can't  say  any- 
thing about  my  husband  that  I  don't 
know  a  hundred  times  better  than  him." 

"I'll  tell  him,  mother,"  said  Nannie 
gently. 

Her  mother  spoke  slowly,  choosing 
her  words.  "And  tell  him,"  she  said, 
"that  we've  lived  together  30  years, 
and  it  don't  seem  more  than  30  weeks 
as  I  look  back.  And  tell  him  that  in  it 
all  was  never  an  angry  word,  never 
anything  but  a  love  I  can't  speak  of; 
and  tell  him,"  she  was  crying  a  little 
now,  but  her  face  was  still  touched  with 
the  wonderful  light,  "  tell  him  that  the 
only  thing  I'm  sorry  for  now  is  that 
there  wasn't  more  I  could  do  to  show 
my  love  for  my  husband." 

"  1  will  tell  him  all,"  said  Nannie. 

That  was  a  strange  funeral — the 
neighbors  spoke  of  it  afterwards.  The 
still  figure  that  sat  dead  to  the  words 
of  tender  healing  spoken  by  the  minster 
seemed  to  lend  an  element  of  mystery 
to  the  scene,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  darkened  room  and  the  brilliant, 
sparkling  world  outside  flashed  upon 
their  eyes  like  a  miracle. 

They  spoke  of  it  on  the  way  home  and 
said  that  Ezra  had  been  a  good  husband 
to  her,  and  no  one  would  fill  his  place. 
"  Nannie  means  all  right,"  Mrs.  Tarbox 
said  smoothing  her  black  dress,  "but 
she  hasn't  time  to  set  down  and  make  a 
work  of  entertaining  her  mother." 

"'Tis  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Slocum, 
"and  Hester'll  miss  entertaining  Ezra, 
too.  'Taint  as  though  she  wasn't 
afflicted,  either  way.  She's  young  and 
spry  enough  yet,  but  it  seems  most  as 
if  it's  no  use." 

"  I  shall  sort  o'  miss  hearing  them, 
summer  evenings,"  said  her  friend. 
' '  We  were  so  near,  you  know — it  seemed 
almost  like  company." 

"  I  guess  we'll  all  feel  bad  to  see  the 
house  shut  up,"  responded  Mrs.  Slocum, 
her  voice  full  of  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

And  Mrs.  Banks,  all  unconscious  of 
the  talk,  was  being  driven  over  to 
Nannie's.  She  was  so  quiet  that  her 
daughter  did  not  disturb  her.  "  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  knew  what  to  say  to  her, 
though  she  is  my  mother  ?  she  whis- 
pered to  her  husband. 

They  helped  her  tenderly  iuto  the 
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house  and  Nannie  put  her  into  the 
easiest  chair.  From  the  next  room  a 
baby  voice  broke  in  upon  them. 

"Mamma,  can  I  see dran'ma  ?  Nannie 
wants  to  see  dran'ma  !  " 

Nannie  was  hurrying  to  the  door  when 
a  voice  stopped  her.  "Let  me  have 
Nannie,  please — it's  so  long  since  I 
have  ! " 

Nannie  stopped  at  the  door,  a  great 
wonder  in  her  eyes.  "  Why  mother  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

Her  mother  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
little  tremulous  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
before,  but  I  couldn't,  someways.  I've 
heard  all  the  time,  I  was  only  deaf  a  day 
or  two  from  cold.  I  thought  1  really 
was  at  first,  and  then  I  kept  it  up,  be- 
cause it  comforted  —  him — somehow. 
He'd  felt  he  was  old  and  breaking  down, 
you  know,  but  when  I  did,  too,  he  felt 
better  and  cheered  right  up.  There  was 
only  one  thing — I  did  want  the  baby  so  ! 
And  it  seemed  as  if  'twould  break  my 
heart  when  she  did  come  not  to  answer 
her,  and  to  have  her  strain  her  little 
voice  to  make  me  hear  !  " 

"  And  you  kept  it  up  all  these 
months  !  "  said  Nannie  in  hushed  tone. 

Her  mother  looked  up:  she  was  hold- 
ing little  Nannie  with  eager,  trembling 
hands,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
golden  baby  head  reflected  a  wonderful 
light  upon  her  tired  face. 

"  I  guess  when  you've  loved  a  man 
more  than  30  years,  that  isn't  much  to 
do,"  she  said. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


God's  gift  was  that  man  should  conceive  of 
truth 

And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake 
As  midway  help  till  he  reach  fact  indeed. 

—Robert  Browning. 

A  weak  mind  is  like  the  microscope, 
which  magnifies  trifling  things,  but 
cannot  receive  great  ones. — Chester- 
field. 

How  few  are  our  real  wants  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  satisfy  them.  Our  imag- 
inary ones  are  boundless  and  insatiable. 
Anon. 

The  expectations  of  life  depend  upon 
diligence:  and  the  mechanic  that  would 
perfect  his  work  must  first  sharpen 
his  tools. — Confucious. 

Only  one  thing  exceeds  the  loss, — 
the  love.  That  lives  on,  affording  me 
such  new  experiences  as  make  me  un- 
derstand the  growth  of  a  religion  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. — George  S.  Mer- 
riam  in  "The  Story  of  William  and 
Lucy  Smith." 

A  song  in  the  heart  is  better  than  a 
grand  piano  in  a  gilded  parlor.  Real 
riches  cannot  be  counted  out  in  coin. 
We  are  rich  in  what  we  are.  People 
are  troubled  because  they  live  in  back 
streets,  but  the  alley  is  as  near  heaven 
as  the  avenue. — Dean  Hodges. 

So  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  self, 
we  are  limited,  selfish,  held  in  bondage; 
when  we  are  in  harmony  with  the  uni- 
versal order,  when  we  vibrate  in  unison 
with  God,  self  disappears.  Thus,  in  a 
perfectly  harmonious  choir,  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  hear  himself  unless  he 
makes  a  false  note. — Amiel's  Journal. 

The  force  expended  by  dissatisfied 
persons  on  efforts  to  escape  their  sur- 
roundings would  often  pluck  the  sting 
out  of  the  incongruities  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  track  them  to  whole  hives  of 
honey. — Samuel  Johnson  in  Lectures, 
Essays  and  Sermons. 

Life  has  no  zest  when  it  has  no  reali- 
zation of  the  unattained.  The  man  who 
knows  all,  who  has  all,  and  who  is  en- 
tirely self-sufficient,  has  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  coming  into  ideal  pos- 
session of  the  splendor  of  the  Infinite; 
he  has  never  reached  out  and  taken 
hold  of  the  beyond.  Let  us  praise  God 
for  the  unmeasured  and  unattained.  In 
this  is  our  stimulus  to  activity,  our 
promise  of  growth,  and  our  sufficient 
reason  for  living. —Churchman. 

Let  us  have  all  the  self-culture  we 
can  get,  but  let  it  not  be  without  the 
law  of  service.  There  is  no  form  of  sel- 
fishness so  repulsive,  so  hard,  so  cold 
and  desperate,  as  that  found  along 
with  self-culture  when  it  does  not  open 
into  and  become  one  with  benevolence. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  abroad,  and 
its  arctic  chill  is  not  infrequently  en- 
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countered.  Better  ignorance,  better 
untaught  instinct,  than  self-culture, 
when  it  ends  with  self. — T.  T.  Munger. 


Renovating  Fabrics. 


Prints,  if  rinsed  in  salt  and  water, 
look  brighter. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  should 
be  washed  in  salt  and  water  and  ironed 
wet  to  look  well. 

Yellow  spots  on  the  linen  or  cotton 
produced  by  the  iron  may  be  removed 
by  setting  them  in  the  broiling  sun. 

Velvets  should  be  held  over  the  steam 
of  boiling  water  and  kept  well  stretched 
until  the  moisture  has  evaporated. 

When  ammonia  is  used  to  remove 
stains  on  colored  fabrics,  if  the  color  is 
dulled,  a  little  weak  oxalic  acid  will  re- 
store it. 

Wash  black  stockings  in  weak  suds, 
to  which  is  added  a  tablespoonful  of  ox 
gall.  Rinse  until  no  color  runs.  Iron 
on  the  wrong  side. 

An  excellent  starch  for  dark  clothes, 
blue  calicoes,  etc.,  is  made  by  using 
cold  coffee  left  from  breakfast  instead 
of  pure  water.  Make  the  starch  as 
usual. 

Colored  muslins  should  be  washed  in 
a  lather  of  cold  water.  If  the  muslin 
be  green,  add  a  little  vinegar  to  the 
water;  if  lilac,  a  little  ammonia;  if 
black,  a  little  salt. 

A  heaped-up  teaspoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime  mixed  with  one  quart  of  water 
will  remove  mildew.  Rinse  the  cloth  in 
clear  water  as  soon  as  all  the  spots 
have  disappeared. 

Black  serge  or  cashmere  dresses  are 
improved  and  cleansed  by  being  sponged 
with  this  mixture:  A  tablespoonful  of 
ammonia  and  another  of  spirits  of  wine 
to  three  of  boiling  water. 

For  scorches  in  linen  spread  over 
them  the  juice  of  an  onion  and  a  quar- 
ter ounce  of  white  soap.  The  articles 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  after 
being  saturated  with  the  mixture. 

Velvet  or  plush  that  has  become 
creased,  and  whose  nap  is  matted, 
should  be  damped  on  the  under  side 
with  clear  water.  Then  hold  the  goods 
tight  over  the  face  of  a  hot  flatiron  and 
rub  the  marred  piece  with  a  clothes 
brush. 

Nothing  is  so  easily  spoiled  or  made 
shabby  as  a  veil.  Instead  of  tossing  it 
into  a  crowded  drawer,  to  lie  in  a 
tumbled  heap  until  wanted  again, 
stretch  it  carefully  over  a  bit  of  card- 
board or  other  stiff  material,  as  is  al- 
ways done  in  the  stores. 

Black  silks  of  every  description  are 
much  benefited  by  having  the  dust  re- 
moved by  rubbing  with  a  clean  towel, 
and  then  sponged  on  the  wrong  side 
with  the  following  mixture:  A  teacup- 
ful  of  soft  water  and  seven  or  eight 
drops  of  liquid  ammonia. 

Put  one  ounce. of  oxalic  acid  into  one 
pint  of  water;  one  cup  of  this  is  enough 
for  one  bucket  of  water.  Put  your 
clothes  into  this  water,  stirring  them 
all  the  while,  and  when  you  take  them 
out  rinse  them.  This  mixture  will  not 
injure  the  finest  fabric  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  keep 
choice  lace  for  years  without  washing. 
Many  women  believe  that  it  is  ruined 
by  soap  and  water,  and  will  keep  some 
cherished  length  for  years  and  years, 
turning  yellow  with  age  and  rotting 
with  the  dust  it  has  accumulated  till  it 
really  drops  to  pieces. 

If  you  wish  to  clean  a  mackintosh 
cloak,  lay  it  fiat  on  a  board  or  table, 
take  a  brush  used  for  scrubbing  clothes, 
some  lukewarm  water  in  a  basin  and 
some  plain  yellow  soap.  Thoroughly 
brush  the  cloak,  both  right  and  wrong 
sides,  until  all  dirty  marks  disappear; 
then  rinse  thoroughly  in  different  sorts 
of  cold  water  and  hang  up  to  dry,  not 
near  a  fire. 


Popular  Science. 


The  swallow  has  a  larger  mouth,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  than  any  other 
bird.  He  needs  a  scoop-net,  for  he  does 
all  his  feeding  on  the  wing. 

The  wave  length  of  Roentgen  rays, 
according  to  Prometheus,  has  been  as- 
certained by  Dr.  Fromm  of  Munich  to 
be  fourteen  millions  of  a  millimeter,  or 


about  seventy-five  times  smaller  than 
the  smallest  wave  length  of  light.  The 
determination  was  based  upon  inter- 
ference-phenomena. 

Place  a  snake  on  a  smooth  surface, 
as  a  polished  table,  and  it  makes  no 
headway,  because  it  finds  no  resistance 
on  the  smooth  surface  to  aid  it  in  push- 
ing ahead. 

An  attempt  to  acclimatize  ostriches 
in  south  Russia  has  proved  successful. 
The  ostriches  born  in  Russia  are  much 
less  sensitive  to  cold  than  the  imported 
ones,  and  their  plumes  are  equally 
good. 

Condensation  is  the  result  of  chilling 
the  air.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  into  the  higher  re- 
gions and  the  consequent  expansion  and 
loss  of  heat  is  the  most  probable  cause 
of  rain,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  air  near  the  ground,  being  made  to 
rise  by  being  artificially  heated,  might 
tend  to  produce  the  desired  downpour 
of  rain. 

Sudden  and  great  fluctuations  in  the 
level  of  water  in  wells  in  stormy 
weather,  closely  corresponding  to  the 
fluctuations  in  wind  velocity  recorded 
by  Prof.  Langley,  have  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Romei  Martini.  This  explains  the 
popular  tradition  that  bad  weather 
may  be  predicted  from  the  sudden  rise 
and  fall  of  wells.  Curiously,  however, 
small  and  rapid  changes  of  barometer 
are  more  certain  to  affect  wells  than 
large  changes. 

According  to  Nikola  Tesla,  of  all  con- 
ceivable methods  of  generating  electri- 
cal energy,  nothing  in  the  present  nor 
in  the  future  is  likely  to  compare  in  fa- 
cility and  economy  with  the  waterfall. 
Of  all  methods  of  generating  power, 
the  utilization  of  a  waterfall,  he  says,  is 
the  simplest  and  least  wasteful.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, by  combining  carbon  in  a  battery, 
to  convert  the  work  of  the  chemical 
combination  into  electrical  energy  with 
very  high  economy,  such  mode  of  ob- 
taining power,  he  thinks,  would  be  no 
more  than  a  mere  makeshift,  bound  to 
be  replaced  sooner  or  later  by  a  more 
perfect  method  which  requires  no  con- 
sumption of  any  material  whatever. 


Curious  Facts. 


It  is  stated  on  German  authority 
that  the  astounding  number  of  2,000,- 
000  glass  eyes  are  made  every  year  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  while  one 
French  house  manufactures  300,000  of 
them  annually.  The  pupil  is  made  of 
colored  glass,  and  sometimes  red  lines 
are  painted  on  the  inner  surface  to 
simulate  the  veins.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  these  eyes  are  bought  by  labor- 
ers who  are  exposed  to  fire  and  are 
consequently  liable  to  lose  an  eye.  An 
artificial  eye  rarely  lasts  more  than  five 
years,  as  the  secretions  of  the  lachry- 
mal glands  cloud  the  surface  of  the 
glass. 

The  Government  reindeer  farm  near 
Fort  Clarence,  Alaska,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  Yukon,  now  has  more 
than  1000  animals,  and  they  are  multi- 
plying rapidly.  The  herd  was  started 
five  years  ago.  None  of  the  animals 
have  been  utilized  as  yet  for  any  pur- 
pose, although  it  is  said  that  some  of 
them  may  be  put  to  service  in  trans- 
porting the  mails.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  deer  be 
sold  to  the  seekers  after  wealth  in  the 
Klondike.  The  revenue  derived  from 
their  sale,  it  is  argued,  would  reduce 
the  heavy  expense  attending  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and 
they  would  be  the  greatest  possible  aid 
to  the  miners. 

The  stump  of  a  tree  to  which  Israel 
Putnam  was  once  tied  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  is  still  standing.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  a  skirmish  near 
Wood  Creek,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  in  August,  1758,  that  he  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  and  tied  to 
this  tree.  While  the  flames  were  sear- 
ing his  flesh  he  was  rescued  by  Capt. 
Molang,  a  French  officer,  who  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  scattered  the  fire- 
brands, cuffed  and  upbraided  the  In- 
dians and  released  their  victim.  Put- 
nam was  taken  to  Montreal  and 
promptly  freed  by  exchange.   A  great 


many  strangers  who  visit  the  scene 
and  hear  the  story  chip  off  pieces  of 
the  stump  as  relics.  The  tree  is  about 
3  feet  in  diameter. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Paint  or  grease  spots  may  be  re- 
moved from  woolen  cloth  by  turpentine 
being  rubbed  on. 

Shoes  should  always  be  wiped  off  and 
put  into  a  linen  bag  with  pockets  when 
not  in  use. 

Egg  stains  may  be  removed  from  sil- 
ver forks  and  spoons  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  little  very  fine  salt. 

A  cure  for  hiccoughs  is  to  draw  in  as  i 
much  air  as  the  lungs  will  hold,  and  re- 
tain it  as  long  as  possible. 

Biting  the  lips  is  not  only  a  bad  hab- 
it, but  it  will  in  time  impair  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  and  give  the  lips  a 
parched,  cracked  look. 

When  nervous,  tired  and  irritable, 
get  into  a  hot  bath  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  rub  down  well  and  rest  in  bed 
from  twenty  minutes  to  one-half  hour. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  if  salt  fish  is 
wanted  quickly  the  fish  is  freshened 
much  sooner  if  soaked  in  milk,  milk 
that  is  turned  being  as  good  for  the 
purpose  as  the  fresh  milk. 

If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  a 
fish  bone  lodged  in  the  throat,  the 
white  of  an  egg,  if  swallowed  at  once, 
will  generally  remove  it.  Or  swallow 
bread  crust  without  chewing  —  the 
rough  bread  will  generally  dislodge  the 
bone. 

These  are  the  nights  when  the  wise 
mother  will  look  very  leniently  on  the 
child  who  plays  past  his  bed  hour.  If 
part  of  the  long,  hot  afternoon  can  be 
passed  in  sleep,  and  the  cool,  restful 
evening  enjoyed  a  little  later,  it  will  be 
a  beneficial  change  for  the  little  folk. 

What  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  furni- 
ture polish  is  made  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  vinegar,  crude  oil  and  alcohol. 
It  should  be  shaken  well,  and  used  with 
linen,  oil  silk  or  chamois.  Its  action  is 
explained  scientifically.  The  vinegar 
cuts  the  dirt  in  the  woodwork,  and  the 
alcohol  cuts  the  oil,  forming  an  emul- 
sion. 

If  troubled  with  fleas  in  the  house, 
an  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
truders is  to  sweep  the  house  well  with 
salt.  Then  each  day  brush  under  the 
bed  and  in  the  corners  with  salt  strewn 
liberally  everywhere.  Fleas  are  not 
fond  of  salt,  and,  though  a  few  strag- 
glers may  remain  for  some  days,  they 
will  not  hold  out  long  against  this 
treatment. 

A  South  American  woman  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  some  time  ago,  in  the 
absence  of  water,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  dearth  at  the  time,  she  washed 


her  face  with  the  juice  of  a  watermelon. 
The  result  was  so  soothing  that  she  re- 
peatedly washed  her  face  in  this  man- 
ner, and  her  astonishment  was  great, 
a  few  days  later,  on  seeing  that  there 
was  not  a  freckle  left  on  her  previously 
befreckled  cheeks. 

Mildew  is  one  of  the  most  indelible  of 
stains,  but  we  believe  the  following 
preparation  will  finally  remove  it,  if 
patience  is  exercised:  Dissolve  thor- 
oughly a  tablespoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in 
one  pint  of  rain  water  and  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Moisten  the 
stains  in  the  solution  and  then  rub 
them  vigorously,  and  then  rinse  them 
thoroughly  in  clear  water. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Stewed  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  should 
be  stewed  for  several  hours,  till  reduced 
to  a  smooth,  thick  pulp.  In  cooking 
them  for  one's  family,  there  is  no 
economy  in  serving  watery  tomatoes. 
The  sharp  flavor  when  well  stewed 
down  fully  compensates  for  the  ab- 
sence of  quantity.  Never  thicken  with 
flour  nor  add  bread.  That  positively 
spoils  them. 

Canned  Blackberries. — After  se- 
lecting and  washing  your  berries,  put 
them  in  a  cool  part  of  the  range  until 
the  juice  begins  to  come  freely,  then 
bring  the  kettle  forward,  bring  to 
the  boiling  point;  cook  only  long  enough 
to  heat  the  fruit  thoroughly,  then  bot- 
tle and  seal  immediately.  These  will  be 
found  delicious,  having  retained  their 
full  flavor,  sugar  being  added  at  the 
table,  or  half  an  hour  before  serving,  if 
preferred. 

Tapioca  Souffle. — Put  one-half  cup- 
ful of  pearl  tapioca  over  the  fire  with 
one  pint  of  milk;  cook  until  the  tapioca 
is  clear;  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten;  stir 
one  minute,  then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  when  almost  cold  flavor  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanila;  add  the  well-whisked 
whites  of  eggs,  pour  half  the  mixture 
into  a  souffle  pan,  scatter  one  ounce  of 
candied  cherries  over  it,  when  add  the 
other  half  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  at  once. 

Italian  Cream. — Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
then  rub  sufficient  lumps  of  sugar  on 
the  outside  of  a  lemon  to  absorb  all  its 
essence.  Strain  and  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  add  a  wineglassf  ul  of  brandy 
and  the  same  of  white  wine;  put  these 
ingredients  into  a  large  basin  and  add 
the  sugar  to  the  gelatine  and  dissolve 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Add  a  pint  of  thick 
cream  to  the  brandy  and  lemon  juice, 
beat  it  with  a  wire  whisk,  but  not  too 
vigorously,  or  it  will  turn  to  butter. 
When  the  gelatine  has  cooled  and  is 
only  lukewarm,  strain  it  slowly  into 
the  cream,  which  must  be  stirred 
sufficiently  to  mix.  When  nearly  set, 
pour  in  a  wetted  mold. 


The  Ins  and  Outs  of  It. 

If  you  get  best  wear  out  of  a  coat,  best  work  must 
have  gone  into  it.  You  can't  get  good  bread  out  of 
poor  flour. 

Moral :  You  can't  get  the  best  out  of  anything,  unless 
the  best  is  in  it ;  and  the  best  has  to  be  put  in  before  it 
can  be  taken  out.  Now,  we  have  a  rule  to  test  those 
sarsaparillas  with  a  big  "best"  on  the  bottle.  "Tell  us 
what's  put  in  you  and  we'll  decide  for  ourselves  about 
the  best."  That's  fair.  But  these  modest  sarsaparillas 
say :  "  Oh  !  we  can't  tell.  It's  a  secret.  Have  faith  in 
the  label."  .  .  .  Stop !  There's  one  exception ;  one  sar- 
saparilla  that  has  no  secret  to  hide.  It's  Ayer's.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  goes  into  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  ask 
your  doctor  to  write  for  the  formula.  Then  you  can 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  get  the  best  of  the  sarsaparilla 
argument  when  you  get  Ayer's. 

Any  doubt  left  ?  Get  the  "  Curebook." 

It  kills  doubts  but  cures  doubters. 
Address!  J.  C.Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


the  front  breadth  gored,   and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  knees.    The  waist 
has  a  box-plaited  blouse,  a  style  par- 
!  ticularly  becoming  to  slim  children, 


A    111.UK  SEROE  CYCLING  SUIT. 
1 139— Hildegard  Shirt  Waist. 

Sizes,  for  34  and  36  Bust  Measure. 

A  jaunty  and  becoming  cycle  suit, 
consisting  of  the  ever-popular  shirt 
waist  and  divided  skirt.  The  costume 
illustrated  is  of  dark  blue  serge,  which 
makes  a  very  serviceable  and  stylish 
suit.  One  view  of  the  illustration  is 
given  of  figured  material,  which  is  dark 
blue  flannel  with  a  white  polka  dot ; 
this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  as 
the  design  is  suitable  for  any  style  of 
material.  The  waist  has  a  round  yoke 
in  the  back  and  front  and  the  fullness 
is  mounted  to  it  in  side  plaits.  The 
sleeve  is  the  modified  leg-o'-mutton, 
fitting  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  easily 
and  having  becoming  fullness  at  the 
top.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a  band 
to  which  a  linen  collar  may  be  but- 
toned, and  linen  cuffs  finish  the  sleeve. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

!»2»— Divided  Bicycle  Skirt. 

Sizes  Medium  and  Large. 

An  excellent  model  for  a  divided 
skirt,  with  the  fullness  so  adjusted  both 
in  the  front  and  in  the  back  that  the 
division  is  not  at  all  apparent  when 
the  wearer  is  walking.  It  measures 
two  and  a  half  yards  to  each  side,  thus 
giving  ample  fullness  for  perfect  free- 
dom in  walking  or  riding.  It  is  gath- 
ered sufficiently  on  the  hips  to  give  a 
graceful  fit,  and  the  plaits  back  and 
front  are  overlapped  and  tacked  for  a 
distance  below  the  waist  line,  allowing 
the  plaited  fullness  below  to  fall  per- 
fectly free.  Any  of  the  materials  gen- 
erally employed  for  outing  costumes 
may  be  chosen  for  this  model.  It  may 
be  lined  or  unlined,  but  the  preference 
is  for  lined  skirts,  as  they  are  not  so 
apt  to  ride  up. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

SIMPLE  YET  STYLISH. 

I  i  7<;-Mayla  Frock. 
Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 
This  dainty  figure  in  black  and  white 
is  quite  becoming  design  for  a  fall 
street  frock  for  a  little  miss.  The 
body  of  the  frock  is  cream  white  cam- 
el's hair  cloth.    The  skirt  is  cut  with 


with  a  round  yoke  of  black  velvet. 
Rosettes  of  black  velvet  baby  ribbon 
are  placed  at  intervals  where  the  yoke 
joins  the  blouse.  The  lower  part  of 
the  blouse  droops  over  the  belt,  which 
is  of  black  velvet  ribtnn  about  2  inches 
wide.  The  stock  collar  is  also  of  velvet. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  blouse  or  shirt  of  white  for  women 
j  to  wear  with  a  skirt  of  white  cotton  or 
wool  is  prettily  made  of  the  fine  tuck- 
ing which  can  always  be  bought  by  the 
yard.  A  multiplicity  of  tucks  being 
the  mode,  this  material  is  prettily 
available.  It  should  be  used  with  the 
tucks  running  around,  and  the  sleeves 
may  or  may  not  be  of  plain  material, 
according  to  taste. 

Chenille-spotted  veils  are  so  injurious 
to  the  eyesight  that,  becoming  as  they 
are  to  most  women,  they  are  losing 
popularity. 

Do  not  work  buttonholes  with  too 
coarse  a  thread,  says  the  American 
Queaki  D  twist  for  silk  and  woolen 
goods  and  45,  50  or  (50  thread  for  cotton 
materials  are  of  correct  thickness. 

Use  small  hooks  and  eyes  for  the 
front  of  a  dress  and  the  extra  large  for 
the  skirt,  which  is  fastened  without 
seeing,  and  needs  larger  catches. 

A  better  shape  can  be  given  to  a 
cotton  dress  by  cutting  it  off  and  then 
facing  the  lower  edge  rather  than  hem- 
ming it. 

All  cotton  and  linen  goods  are  apt  to 
shrink,  therefore  do  not  forget  to  turn 
down  an  extra  inch  at  the  top  of  the 
skirt. 

Do  not  set  your  belt  up  so  high  on  a 
waist  that  it  feels  like  it  is  short- 
waisted  and  pulling  up.    Do  not  fail  to 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth' s  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  HEADERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


run  a  skirt  braid  along  the  under  edge 
of  street  skirts  of  linen  or  heavy  cotton 
goods,  unless  you  prefer  to  see  the 
edge  cut  out  after  wearing  them  a  few 
times. 

Stockinet  and  good  rubber  dress 
shields  can  be  washed  in  warm  soap- 
suds, pulled  into  shape  and  dried  by 
hanging  them  in  a  window. 

A  creamy  ecru  shade,  now  so  fashion- 
able, can  be  given  to  white  lace  after 
washing  it  by  putting  strained  coffee  in 
the  rinsing  water  until  the  right  color 
is  obtained. 


Youth  and  The  Grippe. 

From  tiie  .1 /(/h*- Lea&et ■■,  Sioux  Falte,  S.  D. 

Leonard  Kenner  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  prosperous  farmers  of  South  Dakota. 
N ineteen  years  ago  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
purchased  100  acres  of  land  near  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  in  Mapleton  Township.  For- 
tune has  smiled  upon  him  and  he  has  to-day  a 
farm  of  1000  acres  with  huge  stock  and  grain 
barns,  a  flue  residence,  all  the  latest  improved 
farm  machinery  ;  au  aggregate  property  worth 
150.000,  all  earned  out  of  South  Dakata's  rich 
and  fertile  soil 

'•  Yes,  I  have  reason  to  feel  contented,'' 
said  Mr.  Kenner  to  a  reporter  yesterday, 
"but  not  for  the  reason  you  suspect.  It  is 
not  that  I  have  prospered  in  a  material  way, 
but  that  my  son's  health  has  been  completely 
restored,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  greatest 
happiness." 

Asked  to  tell  the  story,  Mr.  lienner  said  : 

"  My  son  Frank  two  years  ago  was  taken 
with  a  severe  attack  of  the  grip.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  three  months  and  I 
secured  the  best  medical  treatment  that  could 
be  had,  but  he  did  not  get  any  better.  His 
appetite  and  strength  were  gone  and  though 
he  finally  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to  be 
out  of  bed,  he  could  walk  no  farther  than  to 
the  door.  His  optic  nerves  were  a  tacked, 
and  he  had  blind  spells.  What  food  he  ate 
did  him  no  good.  He  became  subject  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  He  had  severe  cramps  which 
would  come  on  suddenly  and  in  several  of 
these  the  lad  almost  died.  Once  I  started  to 
town  with  him,  but  he  was  taken  with  a 
spell  and  I  thought  he  would  die  before  f 
could  get  him  home.  The  doctors  said  that 
he  would  have  to  be  taken  to  Hot  Springs, 
but  I  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  take  the 
trip.  The  medicine  he  was  taking  did  not 
benefit  him,  and  I  began  to  despair. 

"Finally  I  decided  to  try  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  which  I  had  read 
about  in  the  .liyu*-l.ia<ter.  After  taking 
half  a  box  of  the  pills  he  began  to  improve. 
He  had  a  better  color,  his  strength  began  to 
return,  and  his  attacks  of  blindness  became 
less  frequent  and  less  severe.  He  took  two 
boxes  which  effected  a  complete  and  surpris- 
ing cure.  His  health  is  now  completely  re- 
stored. We  keep  these  pills  in  the  house  all 
the  time  now,  and  would  not  be  without 
them." 

At  this  point  Frank  drove  into  the  yard. 
He  is  a  young  man,  seventeen  years  of"  age, 
and  certainly  presented  a  picture  of  health 
and  strength.  He  is  now  able  to  do  his  full 
work  on  the  farm.  To  queries  of  the  re- 
porter, he  corroborated  everything  his  father 
had  said  about  what  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
had  done  for  him. 

No  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  bet- 
ter known  than  Mr.  Renner.  He  is  a  politi- 
cal leader  of  his  township,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  the  State.  He 
is,  as  stated,  a  man  of  substance,  and  any 
statement  he  makes  needs  no  other  corrobora- 
tion by  people  who  know  him. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  na- 
ture. Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
♦2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  di- 
rect by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable 
and  trustworthy  man  to  work  and  take  care  of  a 
twenty-acre,  three  year-old  lemon  grove  in  the 
rootliills  of  Tulare  county,  on  tue  Kaweah  river. 
State  experience,  reference,  single  or  married, 
and  wages  expected.  Address  M.  HIGU1NS, 
Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county,  Cal 

\A/anted. 

Head  milker,  to  break  in  heifers,  oversee  other 
milkers,  handle  bulls  and  calves.  Must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  References  required  as  to 
sobriety  and  experience.  Wages  $30  per  month  and 
board.   S.  A.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  box  3757,  Fresno,  Cal. 


45c  a  gallon. 


P^intl 

/■  I  WEATHER  PROOF 

JL     VVJ  A.JL  I  •        AND  FIRE  PROOF. 

Send  for  Color  Card. 

Home-  Supply  Co., 

13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y' 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  - 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS., 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  PAL  LAS. TEX  . 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering;  Ladles'  low  shoes.  Oxfords,  oue 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandal*,  line  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  BO  cents.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  84.0U  Mutton  shoes 
$1.37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


'iihi  street. 


Sail  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying-,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  lu 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  Hi.OUO  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  aud  College  Journal. 

Freesia  Bulbs. 

Mixed  Varieties  for 
General  Planting..^' 

PLANT  AT  ONCE  IN  LARGE  BEDS  OR  BORDERS. 

FROST  DOES  NOT  INJURE  THEM. 

PRICES,  POSTPAID:  50c.  per  100; 
$1.50  per  1000. 

Address  ALLAN  III  NOB,    -    Yuba  City,  Cal. 


guarantee  pro* 
tfcttngr  you  DOtme.  ^/ 
\       Wood  and  .steel  or  all  steel.  * 

SPENCER'S 


;B0X&  PERPETUAL) 

HAY  PRESSES 

have  large  feed  holes;  large  wheels ; 
Automatic  Door  to  remove 

overlap;  two  feeds  to  the  circle.  Leaa 
than  S  in.  where  the  team  crossea 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 

Box  25  D WIGHT, 
ILL. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stamp  Poller. 
HOOKER  «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Fraaolsoo. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
PIles.Flssure.Flstula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  oared 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «-  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED. -%»  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Blake,    Moffltt    «fc  Touvne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI 2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Orchard  to  Rent,  r»j 

"  petent  man,  on 


With  farming  uten 
"  com- 
petent man,  on  hK 
own  terms.   About  60  aores.   Living  stream. 

Address  O.  SMITH,  this  office. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10.UUO  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  oircular.  A.T.AMES.  Qalt.Cal. 


Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground 

Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 
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CEDAR    THEE    NEAR    SNOQUALMIE    PALLS    ON    SEATTLE   &    INTERNATIONAL    RAILWAY,  CIRCUMFERENCE 

OF    BUTT    100   FEET,    7  INCHES. 


A  Huge  Cedar  Tree. 


That  California  has  not  a  monopoly 
of  the  big  trees  on  the  coast  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  the  accompanying 
cut  of  a  giant  cedar  tree  near  Snoqual- 
mie  Falls,  Washington  State,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which,  at  the  base,  is 


over  100  feet.  The  picture  of  this  old 
monarch  of  the  northern  forests  if  fur- 
nished by  the  West  Const  and  Pacific 
Shore  Lumberman,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Nothing  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 
resources,  skill  and  inventive  power  of 
our  people  than  the  development  of 


electrical  industries.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  capital  invested  in  all  of  the 
various  industries  reaches  $1,200,000,- 
000.  Inventions  are  almost  in  sight 
which  will  require  vast  quantities  of 
money  to  develop.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  electricity  in  the  house  and 
factory  will  be  pushed  to  an  extent 


now  thought  impossible.  The  rapidity 
with  which  improvements  come  absorbs 
and  eats  up  great  quantities  of  time, 
money  and  materials.  A  newer  and 
better  piece  of  electrical  mechanism 
takes  hold  at  once,  the  old  going  into 
the  scrap  heap. 


Only  One  World. 

Scientific  contemporaries  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
earth,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  place  of  residence.  An 
idea  prevails  in  the  common  mind  that 
our  world  is  only  one  of  countless  simi- 
lar bodies  ;  that  space  is  filled  with 
solar  systems  not  unlike  our  own,  and 
that  it  is  possible  other  globes  are  in- 
habited and  quite  as  habitable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  one  on  which  we 
dwell.  Popular  Astronomy  says  :  "  Al- 
though our  solar  system  is  only  one 
among  thousands  of  systems  now  known 
to  exist  in  every  part  of  the  heavens, 
among  all  these  other  systems  there 
is  not  yet  a  single  one  which  closely 
resembles  our  own." 

This  is  not  a  positive  assertion  that 
ours  is  the  only  world  in  which  human 
beings  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  but  it  leads  up  to  that  belief, 
and  this  is  sustained  by  much  argu- 
ment dealing  with  astronomical  tech- 
nicalities which  may  be  omitted  here. 

Not  only  is  our  earth  unique  in  its 
favorable  position  in  our  system,  but 
our  system  as  far  as  is  known  is  unique 
in  the  universe  of  systems.  We  rarely 
think  on  how  narrow  a  margin  we  live. 
A  little  more  heat  or  a  little  more  cold, 
and  we  die.  Our  existence  depends  on 
keeping  changes  of  temperature  within 
a  range  of  about  1  per  cent  of  what  we 
know  as  possible  extremes.  If  the 
moon  were  very  much  larger  the  tidal 
wave  would  carry  the  entire  ocean 
twice  a  day  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  If  the  earth  were  much  smaller 
we  would  lose  our  atmosphere  ;  if  it 
were  much  larger  we  could  not  stand 
upright  more  than  five  minutes,  nor 
would  we  be  able  to  mount  a  hill  except 
by  painful  crawling.  If  the  year  were 
twice  as  long  as  it  is,  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  could  raise  food  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer to  carry  us  through  the  winter,  or 
if  we  could  survive  the  accumulated 
cold.  In  every  way  our  earth  lies  just 
at  the  meeting  point  of  two  kinds  of 
death  which  "on  this  bank  and  shoal 
of  time"  we  must  fight  with  either 
hand.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  have  fitted  ourselves  to  the  earth 
through  a  long  process  of  evolution,  or 
whether  it  was  fitted  to  us  ;  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  the  only  habitable  spot 
in  the  universe,  and  the  chances  are 
almost  infinite  that  no  other  is  so 
favorably  located.  Let  us  make  the 
most  we  can  of  it. 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N 


PRICK,  S2.50  PRICE,  SI  50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK &CO. 

11*  llichifrun  St.,  CHlCAfiO,  IMi. 


F^OR 


DESTROYING 


Squirrels. 


The  squirrels  contract  a  fatal,  contagious  disease."  The  virus  is  now  being  successfully  used 

in  all  the  Pacific,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Particulars,  prices,  testimonials  and  estimates  furnishedon  application.    State  acreage  and 
average  number  of  squirrels  per  acre. 

F»/\STEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

56  FIFTH  AVENUE,         -         -  CHICi 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  .SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap  - 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyonu  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY ,  STRONO  &  CO,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THK 
PUMP-HANDLJE. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
fit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
find  your  windmill 
"nomore,"call  and 
see  me.  LOW/ 
PRICESwill 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
sized  Tanks  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

RP    WT f  QflN    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 
.  r,  TTlLOLFIlf  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  BER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  1 25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $36;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  |50,  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 
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Advances  of  Modern  Science. 


There  are  some,  says  W.  T.  Stead, 
who  imagine  that  this  age  has  been  de- 
structive of  the  belief  in  miracles.  In 
reality  it,  more  than  any  other  since 
the  world  began,  has  brought  home  to 
the  average  man  the  stupendous  mira- 
cle of  the  world.  They  call  it  a  mate- 
rialistic age,  which  has  chained  the 
soul  of  man  to  inert  matter.  But  al- 
most before  the  reproach  is  heard, 
science  proclaims  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  inert  matter,  that  every  atom 
is  alive,  and  that  our  mortal  bodies  are 
vast  composite  conglomerations  of  liv- 
ing organisms,  upon  whose  pitched 
battles  in  our  veins  depend  our  health 
or  our  disease.  To  take  but  one  in- 
stance: Imagine  all  that  we  under- 
stand by  the  word  microbe,  and  then 
recall  the  fact  that  the  microbe  was 
practically  unknown  sixty  years  ago. 
In  a  very  special  fashion,  science  has 
revealed  to  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  infinitely  marvelous,  testifying 
to  an  understanding  so  vast  that  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  by  searching  find 
it  out.  Behind  each  discovery  that 
advances  our  knowledge,  the  infinite 
unknown  indefinitely  recedes.  We 
weigh  the  stars,  analyze  their  composi- 
tion in  the  spectroscope;  we  photo- 
graph the  moon  and  make  maps  of  the 
canals  in  Mars.  But  far  more  stupen- 
dous are  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made,  not  in  the  infinitely  distant 
abysses  of  space,  but  in  the  infinitesi- 
mally  small  molecules  which  are  all 
around.  Science  has  sent  its  Roentgen 
ray  through  the  darkened  veil  and  re- 
vealed the  invisible  and  summoned  all 
men  to  enjoy  it  as  their  inheritance. 


Firing  Dynamite  by  Electricity. 

At  the  Verbelia,  Colorado,  tunnel  the 
dynamo  used  is  located  in  the  gulch  2f> 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  ; 
wires  are  run  into  the  tunnel  connect- 
ing with  the  electric  caps,  which,  when 
the  current  is  turned  on,  explodes  the 
dynamite.  This  electric  cap,  in  con- 
struction, resembles  an  incandescent 
lamp,  inasmuch  as  it  has  two  wires 
leading  into  it  with  a  filament  of  plati- 
num, but  it  differs  from  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  filament  in  action  ;  the  fila- 
ment in  the  lamp  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  current  which  makes  it  in- 
candescent, and  therefore  gives  out  a 
steady  light,  but  the  filament  in  the 
cap  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
current,  but  burns  off,  causing  an  elec- 
tric spark  to  ignite  the  fulminating 
powder  in  the  bottom  of  the  cap  and 
explode,  thus  exploding  the  dynamite. 
The  wire  and  filament  in  the  cap  are 
held  in  place  by  sulphur,  which  is 
poured  in  while  it  is  hot,  thus  making 
the  cap  waterproof.  The  dynamo, 
which  connects  by  wires  with  a  round 
of  holes  in  the  tunnel,  has  a  pull-up  or 
push-down  handle,  which  is  connected 
to  the  armaiure  by  means  of  cog  wheels 
which  causes  it  to  revolve  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  thus  generating  a  large 
quantity  of  current,  which  is  held  in 
the  dynamo  by  means  of  a  short  cir- 
cuit until  the  armature  has  gained  its 
highest  speed,  when  the  short  circuit  is 
automatically  broken,  allowing  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  the  caps  and 
causing  them  to  explode. 

This  is  a  safe  way  of  exploding  dyna- 
mite, because  the  miner  must  get  out 
of  his  shaft  or  tunnel  before  the  cur- 
rent can  be  turned  on,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  danger  of  any  of 
the  shots  going  off  prematurely  or  of 
any  of  them  hanging  fire;  and,  to  be 
doubly  safe,  the  miner  can  keep  his 
dynamo  locked  and  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  ok  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County,  )""■ 

Frank  J.  Cbeyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  ir, 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  18H« 


my 


'I 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 
'    1~  >  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggist".  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  primary  cause  of  the  low  baro- 
metric pressure  which  marks  the  storm 
center  and  establishes  the  cyclone  is 
expansion  of  the  air  through  excess  of 
temperature.  The  heated  air,  rising 
into  cold  upper  regions,  has  a  portion 
of  its  vapor  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
a  new  dynamic  factor  is  added,  for  each 
particle  of  vapor,  in  condensing,  gives 
up  its  modicum  of  latent  heat.  Each 
pound  of  vapor  thus  liberates,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Tyndall's  estimate, 
enough  heat  to  melt  five  pounds  of  cast 
iron,  so  the  amount  given  out  where 
large  masses  of  cloud  are  forming  must 
must  enormously  add  to  the  convexion 
currents  of  the  air,  and  hence  to  the 
storm-developing  power  of  the  forming 
cyclone.  It  is  doubted  whether  a 
storm  could  attain,  much  less  continue, 
the  terrific  force  of  that  most  dreaded 
of  winds  of  temperate  zones,  the  tor- 
nado, without  the  aid  of  those  great 
masses  of  condensing  vapor  which  al- 
ways accompany  it  in  the  form  of 
stormclouds. 


A  novel  gang  plank  is  being  em- 
ployed by  the  International  Steamship 
Company  at  its  wharf  at  Eastport, 
Me.  Owing  to  a  variation  of  2G  feet 
in  the  tide  level  and  the  fact  that  load- 
ing is  accomplished  by  trucks,  consid- 
erable trouble  has  always  in  the  past 
been  experienced  in  loading  and  un- 
loading, and  at  times  several  men 
would  be  required  to  push  the  trucks 
up  the  steep  gang  plank.  The  present 
arrangement,  as  constructed  by  the 
Belknap  Motor  Company  of  Portland, 
Me.,  is  in  brief  a  reversed  treadmill 
operated  by  an  electric  motor  through 
suitable  gearing.  The  gang  plank  is  a 
frame  supporting  a  moving  floor  (i0 
feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  upon  which 
the  stevedores  simply  run  their  loaded 
trucks  and  stand  until  they  are  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  incline.  It  is  found 
that  the  conveyor  is  in  every  way  a 
success  and  effects  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  money. 


French  peasants  have  a  belief  that 
if  a  fire  with  much  smoke  is  made  in 
the  stove  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
safety  from  lightning  will  be  assured. 
Schuster  shows  that  the  custom  is 
based  on  reason,  as  the  smoke  serves 
as  a  very  good  conductor  for  carrying 
away  the  electricity  slowly  and  safely. 
In  1000  cases  of  damage  by  lightning 
6.3  churches  and  8.5  mills  have  been 
struck,  but  the  number  of  factory 
chimneys  was  only  0.3. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  8afe«t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  BnncheB  or  Blemishes  from  Honrs 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish* 
K  vi  ry  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Pries  fil.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  u*e.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


asm 

ism 

m 

A  MAN 

Across  the  street  lugging  a  water  mi-lnn  al- 
ways attracts  attention.  Soriois  a  man  show- 
ing up  the  superior  qualities  of  Page  fence. 
Why?   Because  men  liUe  a  good  t  lilnvr. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  MM.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Prosperityand  Separators. 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  bad  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brli  bter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ten  years  past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  it  now  and  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Put  it  in  to-day  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morroic.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any 
<  ther  investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  im  tating 
second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "cheap"  on  paper  and  in 
first  cost  only,  Uet  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  In  that  it  will 
save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  In  doubt  in  any 
way  try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  cata- 
logue No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS. 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


SESSIONS  A  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  10  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JKKSKVS  AND  HOI.STEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Slock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
;ind  Poultry.  Willarn  NlesAI'o..  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TKRESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SKM)  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALI FORNI  A'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  St,  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  N1LES&CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELLAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  I'.    LINDGREN   St  SONS,   Klngsburg.  Cal. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


ItERKSIIIKE  AM)  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stoek:  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Niles  St  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1871!. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAs.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  288.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Pat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bat  U  the  Cheapest 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

IFOIR,  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1867. 
witb  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  In  view. 





NEVER  BBATKX 

in  all  the  man?  dhows  in 
which  it  has  participated. 
'  there  most  be  something 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
^Self  regulatine,  entirely  auto- 
/  m;it  i<\  ><ni  put  in  the  esgs.  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
th«  poultry  mnn  in  our  n«*w  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  ^ 0 ;  g U I H C Y ,  ILLS 


WATER  F»ROOF* 


1  rinut 

MDURIN! 


Cold  Water  F»aint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twl'  e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Hade 
In  White  and  Colors.  WM.  HURD,  Sole  Agent, 
33  Davis  Street.  Room  11,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  100  ft.,  SI  .SO, 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing. Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  Per  square 
of  100  ft.,  »3.00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating — the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  38c. 
Specify  W.  &  P.    Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 

An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  ita  poBH.bllltle§  under  the  Silage 
ayHtem — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

My  PROF.  V.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  Introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  HI— Silage: 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage:  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds:  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VU.    JACKSON    Ot  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  838  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

I  Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA L 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  September  22,  1897. 


.  5ty,(®l  5296 
1  61H&1  515£ 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sept.  May. 

Wednesday  $   93   ®   95         $  »K@  94V4 

Thursday  ..     MH@    93%  94Vs®  93!8 

Pridav  93*®    92  93%®  91V4 

Sr  ;:::  :::  «  »  HI 

Tuesday ......     92«@   92  91   @  89% 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  vept.  Dec. 

Saturday   g  7s  7  d 

SSS&v;::.v;.v. v.::::.::::: :::::»u  a  r.5*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows:  ^  ^ 

Tuesday   1  51"a(ol  MH 

Wednesday   '  83«@1  83* 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  sagging 
somewhat  the  past  week,  and  at  this  writing 
(Wednesday  noon)  is  quotably  about  5c  per 
cental  lower  than  the  figures  current  a  week 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  get  exporters  to  name 
over  $1.52%  for  No.  1  shipping  delivered  along- 
side. Speculative  markets  have  been  on  the 
down  grade  most  of  the  week,  both  in  East- 
ern and  foreign  centers.  Russia,  which  is 
ever  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, has  been  selling  freely.  This  and  the 
good  crop  prospects  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere have  been  the  leading  causes  of  the 
easier  tone.  Europe  is  still  very  much  short, 
however,  in  her  breadstuffs  supplies,  the 
southern  crop  is  not  yet  made,  and  Russia 
may  not  continue  long  a  free  seller. 

The  chartering  of  ships  for  wheat  loading 
was  less  active  than  for  preceding  week,  but 
this  was  to  have  been  anticipated.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  such  a  brisk  movement  as 
lately  experienced  in  grain  charters  to  long 
continue,  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  only 
would  the  vessels  be  lacking,  but  also  the 
grain  to  fill  them.  At  the  rate  of  chartering 
the  previous  week,  if  loading  was  proceeded 
with  in  an  equally  speedy  manner,  only  about 
ninety  days  would  be  required  to  put  afloat 
the  entire  grain  surplus  of  the  State.  Ship- 
pers appear  to  be  fairly  stocked  for  the  time 
being,  through  heavy  purchases  made  during 
the  past  month  and  earlier.  While  seemingly 
not  in  pressing  need  of  wheat  for  immediate 
loading,  they  are  in  the  market  as  buyers, 
and  where  round  lots  of  desirable  quality  are 
under  consideration,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  special  efforts  to  secure  the  same,  pay- 
ing more  in  some  instances  than  would  be 
justified  as  a  quotation  or  than  could  be  real- 
ized for  small  lots.  Reports  of  good  prospects 
for  the  coming  crop  in  the  Argentine  country 
were  used  by  the  buying  interest  to  try  to 
depress  values,  and  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess. The  crop  in  South  America  is  not  assured 
yet,  however,  and  is  very  much  the  same  as 
figuring  on  the  situation  in  this  State  in 
March.  Even  if  South  America  and  Austra- 
lasia have  good  crops  this  winter,  the  wheat 
will  not  be  available  for  Europe  before  early 
spring,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  crowded  to  sale 
at  low  figures,  particularly  after  the  Southern 
hemisphere  has  been  short  of  wheat  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  been  compelled  to  pay  high 
prices  abroad. 

California  Milling...  »}  »  ®J  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  5  '4  «'  5*» 

Oregon  Valley......   \\  -f  f\ 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   ¥w%]  k.',4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  4o  @1  52>/s 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.58^@1.51%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $l.56%@1.51%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  $l.5314@ 
1.52*4  ;  May,  1898,  at  1.51%@1.51%. 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-91.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations  5s  7tfd@5s  8tfd      8s  4d(38s  5d 

Freight  rates   28%®3\Us  27ys@30s 

Local  market  $0.983£@1.01M  $1.51*@1.55 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  are  being  maintained  at  about  same 
range  last  quoted.  Well  known  brands,  in 
favor  with  the  trade,  are  being  in  the  main 
steadily  held.  On  marks  just  being  intro- 
duced, or  the  product  of  mills  having  no  high 
reputation,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
shade  prices  in  favor  of  buyers  to  secure 
prompt  custom. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  83  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75(34  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75(35  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00(3.5  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  25(35  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  75@5  00 

Barley. 

Market  for  bright,  clean  and  heavy  barley 
did  not  exhibit  any  noteworthy  weakness, 
such  stock  being  in  rather  limited  supply,  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  offerings  of 
the  more  common  grades.  Dark-colored,  foul 
and  pinched  barley  had  to  depend  almost 
wholly  on  lccal  consumers  for  custom,  and  in 
consequence  went  at  a  tolerably  low  range  of 
values  as  compared  with  prices  on  the  better 
kinds.  With  choice  barley  in  light  supply, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  the  past  few  months,  lower  grades 
will  naturally  receive  more  attention  than  if 
more  desirable  stock  was  plentiful  and  was 
offered  at  easy  rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  (SI  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  02K@1  12K 

Chevalier,No.  1  to  choice  1  45  @1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  25  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  94@94%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  93%@  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in  barley 
options. 

Oats. 

Considering  the  recent  heavy  arrivals,  the 
market  has  shown  a  generally  better  tone 
than  would  be  ordinarily  expected.  A  very 
fair  demand  has  been  experienced  for  both 
white  and  colored  varieties.  Inquiry  was 
most  pronounced  for  choice  to  select  qualities, 
and  transfers  of  such  descriptions  at  less 
than  full  current  rates  were  the  exception. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  105  @1  12H 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

Milling  1  20  ®1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  (3)1  45 

Black  Russian  1  05  @1  25 

Red  1  05  @1  25 

Corn. 

New-crop  Large  Yellow  is  on  market  in 
moderate  quantity  and  is  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, most  transfers  to  date  having  been 
at  the  uniform  figure  of  $1.12%.  Large  White 
is  not  arriving  in  noteworthy  fashion  and  is 
in  light  spot  supply.  Small  Yellow  continued 
in  too  slim  stock  to  warrant  much  more  than 
nominal  quotations  for  the  same. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  12H@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10   ®1  12^ 

Small  Yellow  1  30   @1  35 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07^,(31  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  y  fb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Most  holders  are  contending  for  an  advance 
on  current  quotations.  Inquiry  is  mostly  on 
local  account,  but  if  round  lots  were  readily 
obtainable,  they  would  doubtless  be  promptly 
taken  for  export. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @1  12V4 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  moderately  firm  in  tone,  quota- 
tions remaining  about  as  last  noted.  Neither 
arrivals  nor  offerings  have  been  thus  far  this 
season  very  heavy  separately  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Good  to  choice  I  35  @1  40 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans. 

As  regards  actual  trading  since  last  review 
the  market  has  been  rather  quiet,  although 
there  have  been  some  noteworthy  shipments. 


COBB    &    HESS  ELM  EVER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  /\IND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


The  sailing  vessel  St.  James,  clearing  for 
New  York,  took  over  one  million  pounds  of 
beans,  about  600,000  pounds  of  which  were 
manifested  as  Limas.  Quotable  values 
are  lower  for  most  kinds  of  white  beans  and 
forBayos.  Other  kinds  remain  close  to  figures 
given  last  week,  but  to  move  offerings  freely  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shade  prices  in  favor  of 
the  buyer.  Extreme  quotations  are  based 
mainly  on  asking  figures.  Holders  have  con- 
fidence in  the  situation,  and  the  limited  stocks 
certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  demanding  of 
full  prices  below  noted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs   1  25  @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  40 

Lady  Washington   1  15   @1  25 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  50   @1  60 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  75   @2  00 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00   @2  10 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Horse  Beans   1  00   @1  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  (32  25 

The  following  review  of  the  Eastern  bean 
market  is  gleaned  from  a  New  York  circular 
of  recent  date,  prices  quoted  therein  being 
per  00-pound  bushel: 

Only  a  few  Marrow  beans  have  been  wanted 
this  week  for  export,  and  demand  from  home  job- 
bing trade  has  also  been  light;  there  has  been  a 
fairly  steady  holding  of  choice  stock,  however, 
with  reported  sales  quite  generally  at  $1.45.  The 
relatively  small  supply  of  Medium  has  enabled 
sellers  to  hold  the  price  up  to  $1.25  without  diffi- 
culty and  yet  the  demand  is  very  limited.  State 
Pea  have  shown  an  unsettled  tone,  especially 
toward  the  close;  this  has  been  occasioned  by 
free  offerings  of  Michigan  bag  stock  at  a  little 
lower  price.  The  latter  still  reach  $1.15  if  strictly 
choice,  but  thev  can  be  bought  in  round  lots  at 
$l.l0@1.12i4  The  State  goods  job  at  $1  20.  Stocks 
of  Red  Kidney  have  been  further  reduced  by  ship- 
ments of  upward  of  400  bbls.  Exporters  paid  $1.20. 
$1.2214  and  $1.25,  and  there  is  quite  strong  holding 
of  the  remaining  lots.  Shippers  wanted  a  number 
of  White  Kidney  and  stock  was  practically  cleared 
out,  prices  making  an  advance  of  15@20c.  Yellow 
Eye  also  improved  considerably  owing  to  small 
supplies.  Speculative  buying  of  Lima  has  con- 
tinued and  this  has  given  firmness  to  the  position, 
with  most  sales  at  $1.55.  Lady  Washington 
generally  held  a  little  higher;  quotable  at  $1.20. 
Neither  exporters  nor  home  jobbers  have  wanted 
many  green  peas  and  trade  has  dragged  heavily. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  consequence 
of  new  crop  so  far,  but  receipts  of  fair  magni- 
tude are  expected  at  an  early  day.  Choice 
qualities  will  not  lack  for  custom,  and  may 
sell  at  a  slight  advance  on  quotable  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @  — 

Hops.' 

Market  is  strong  and  advancing.  Buyers 
are  reported  to  have  been  well  represented 
the  past  week  in  most  of  the  prominent  hop 
districts  of  this  State,  and  bidding  was  ac- 
tive. For  choice  hops  the  equivalent  of  13%c 
per  pound  was  offered  and  refused.  While 
there  is  nothing  authentic  concerning  the 
crop  in  Europe,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
more  or  less  injured  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  experienced  abroad  for  crops  gener- 
ally during  the  past  few  months. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @13 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail  from 
New  York,  the  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic 
side  was  as  follows : 

The  hop  harvest  is  now  well  under  way  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  but  there  is  still  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  total  yield.  In  this  State  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  any  change  in  our  late  esti- 
mates of  the  crop.  Some  of  the  yards  that  have 
been  picked  fall  short  of  what  wusexpected,  others 
are  turning  out  quite  as  many  hops  as  they  did 
last  year.  The  samples  shown  this  week  are  of 
good  color  and  clean  but  mostly  of  early  picked 
lots  and  lack  condition.  It  is  expected  that  the 
latter  pickings  will  be  better.  Some  sales  of 
Seed'ings  are  reported  in  the  country  at  10@I2c, 
Conflicting  reports  come  from  Washington,  both 
as  to  quauti ty  and  quality,  and  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  just  now.  Latest  advices  from  Oregon 
indicate  a  little  increase  over  last  week's  esti- 
mates as  to  quantity,  but  no  improvement  in 
quality.  The  California  crop  is  well  in  hand,  and 
it  is  reported  that  a  good  many  of  the  hops  have 
already  been  sold.  Early  samples  are  better 
than  last  year.  Choice  lots  are  very  firmly  held, 
growers  refusing  to  accept  the  prices  paid  last 
week.  Nothing  has  been  received  by  mail  or 
cable  that  suggests  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  crop  in  England  and  Germany.  Our  local 
market  remains  in  an  inactive  and  uncerlain  posi- 
tion. There  is  a  little  call  for  new  stock  but 
buyers  seem  unwilling  to  pay  much  if  any  advance 
over  country  cost.  In  1896  hops  there  is  very  little 
doing,  but  a  trifle  firmer  feeling  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping on  best  qualtities. 

Wool. 

Seldom  has  the  local  market  shown  more 
activity  than  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
with  values  stiff  and  on  the  up  grade.  Some 
purchases  have  been  made  at  interior  points 
at  relatively  higher  figures  than  were  ob- 
tainable here.  Most  of  the  recent  transfers 
in  this  center,  however,  have  been  at  good 
prices.  Scourers  have  been  lately  working  to 
their  full  capacity,  mainly  on  Eastern  orders. 
Values  are  now  not  much  below  the  protect- 
ive tariff  levels  of  six  years  ago. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   8  @11 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6V4@  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8K 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   4  ®  i\ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  3%. 

Dark  Tule   1%®  2U 

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  this  article, 
but  the  demand  is  mainly  for  export,  and  at 
figures  named  by  the  buyer. 

Fair  to  choice,  ty  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  was  in  the  main  firm,  with 
very  fair  demand  and  no  large  supplies  of 
choice  to  select.  Mutton  commanded  compar- 
atively good  figures,  with  offerings  not  ex- 
cessive and  not  likely  to  be  this  season.  Hog 
market  was  slightly  lower,  with  too  many 
coming  forward  for  immediate  needs. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ty  lb   6  ®  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5%®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4H®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5V4@6c;  wethers   6  ®  6V, 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  3% 

Hogs,  small   3%@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4S4@  42£ 

Veal,  small,  ty  lb   6  ®  8 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Market  for  hay  has  developed  no  important 
changes  since  last  issue.  Receipts  have  not 
been  heavy,  but  demand  was  of  a  rather  slow 
order  and  sales  at  top  figures  were  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  Confidence  is  still 
entertained  by  many  holders  that  desirable 
qualities  will  meet  with  a  firmer  market 
later  on.  Straw  was  in  more  than  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and 
easy  prices  prevailed. 

Wheat  11  00(315  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00(3,11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00010  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  ty  bale   30®  40 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  and  middlings  commanded  about  same 
figures  as  last  quoted,  with  supplies  of  fair 
proportions.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
ruled  steady. 

Bran,  ty  ton  14  00®15  00 

Middlings  18  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal  25  00@25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00®27  00 

Seeds. 

The  firm  tone  last  noted  in  the  Mustard 
seed  market  is  still  being  experienced.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  Yellow  Mustard, 
which  is  now  commanding  as  much  as  culti- 
vated Brown.  The  last  Panama  steamer  took 
48,543  pounds  Mustard  seed  for  New  York. 
Flaxseed  has  been  in  increased  receipt  the 
past  week,  but  values  have  not  appreciably 
declined. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  90®2  10 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2K®3 

Hemp  3H@3W 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  ®6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  no  great  activity  observable  in 
this  line,  although  values  are  being,  as  a 
rule,  well  sustained.  The  recent  law  passed 
by  Great  Britain  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  prison-made  goods  may  compel  the  State 
authorities  to  stop  manufacturing  grain  bags. 
Some  claim  that  the  law  will  not  be  operative 
against  San  Quentin  bags,  as  it  is  the  wheat 
which  they  contain,  and  not  the  bags,  which 
is  imported  by  England.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  the  law  speedily  experted,  and, 
if  the  statute  must  be  enforced  against  the 
California  product,  to  have  bags  of  the  past 
two  seasons  exempt  from  this  new  decree  of 
the  British  Government.  The  actual  work- 
ings of  the  new  law  as  affecting  the  bag  trade 
here  are  being  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   h%®  h% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4V4®  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5^4® 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  same  healthy  condition  last  noted  as 
ruling  here  is  still  being  experienced.  Values 
as  firm  as  now  quoted  are  expected  to  be  real- 
ized for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  9  @  9tf      8  @  6% 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs ...  8^@  9         7tf@  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.... 8  ®  8W      7  @  7K 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.8H@  9        7K@  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs. 8  ®  8%      7  @  7H 

Wet  Salted  Kip  8H@  9        7H@  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  8W@  9        7V4®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  9  @10        8  ®  9 
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Dry  Hides  — @15       —  @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .— @14       —  @H 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @17       —  @|2 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  ®1 °0 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

(Jolts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  — 

Elk  Hides   8 

Tallow,  good  quality   2\<&  3'4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @3ft 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Prices  remain  at  much  the  same  low  plane 
as  has  been  current  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  past  season,  but  stocks  of  extracted 
are  being  steadily  reduced,  mainly  on  Euro- 
pean account.  Comb  honey  has  been  drag- 
ging, but  will  probably  meet  with  more  cus- 
tom in  the  near  future. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Veal,  large,  fl  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  lb   7  @  714 

Poultry. 

Choice  fowls,  large  and  fat,  were  not  plenti- 
ful, and  brought  fully  as  good  average  figures 
as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Common 
fowls,  small,  poor  or  otherwise  undesirable, 
were  not  salable  to  advantage,  having  to  de- 
pend for  an  outlet  almost  wholly  on  peddlers, 
who  refuse  to  operate  at  other  than  low  fig- 
ures. Four  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  were 
landed  here  this  week,  and  the  wonder  is  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  prices  for  domestic 
poultry  kept  up  as  well  as  they  did. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  50@5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50@4  50 

Fryers  3  00®3  25 

Broilers,  large  2  75@3  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  fi  pair  1  25@l  GO 

Goslings.fi  pair  1  50@1  7ft 

Ptgeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  O0@l  2ft 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

The  advanced  figures  demanded  for  fresh 
butter  the  previous  week  turned  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  trade  on  to  packed  descrip- 
tions, enough  to  cause  the  market  for  fresh  to 
present  a  little  easier  tone.  Values  for  most 
select  qualities  remained  close  to  the  quota- 
tions last  noted ;  but  where  the  butter  was 
seriously  defective,  decided  concessions  had 
to  be  granted  buyers.  Packed  descriptions 
are  ruling  steady. 

Creamery  extras,  fi  lb  27%@ — 

Creamery  firsts   26  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  84  @26 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  17  @19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  ®20 

Pickled  roll  18H@20 

Dairy  in  tubs  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12H®15 

Cheese. 

For  choice  to  select  new  the  market  is  firm 
at  the  advanced  figures  established  the  pre- 
ceding week.  While  there  are  no  heavy 
quantities  of  held  cheese  on  market,  there  is 
enough  of  this  sort  to  satisfy  the  somewhat 
limited  demand. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new   9K@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8% 

California  Cheddar  10  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   8K@10K 

EKBs- 

Supplies  of  strictly  select  and  fresh  eggs, 
large,  white,  clean  and  in  every  way  desir- 
able, continued  of  slim  proportions,  but  at  the 
rather  stiff  figures  asked,  not  many  were  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand.  Faulty  quali- 
ties went  at  comparatively  low  figures  and 
then  did  not  move  readily.  Trade  was  largely 
on  Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs,  and  while 
they  were  by  no  means  as  desirable  as  choice 
domestic,  direct  from  the  hennery,  the  lower 
prices  at  which  the  Eastern  and  held  stock 
were  offered  had  much  to  do  with  making 
them  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  consumers. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .30  @3I 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 26  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store  19  @24 

California,  common  to  fair  store  17  ®18 

Oregon,  prime  19  @21 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  19  @25 

Duck  eggs  20  @— 

Vegetables. 

Some  idea  of  the  recent  activity  in  the 


Onion  market  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  the  last  steamer  for  Australia  carried 
from  this  port  0950  crates,  the  value  being 
manifested  at  $6100.  With  less  active  demand 
this  week,  Onions  have  been  obtained  at 
easier  figures.  Quotable  values  for  other 
vegetables  were  not  numerous  or  marked. 

Beans,  String,  fl  lb   1V4®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  fi  lb   1W®  2% 

Beans,  Refuge,  f  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  fi  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  H  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  f)  sack   50®  75 

Corn,  Alameda,  fi  crate   75®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   2ft®  3ft 

Egg  Plant,  fi  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  fltb   1*®  2* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f>  lb   — ® 

Mushrooms  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  V  box   25®  40 

Onions,  Pickle.  V  cental   60®  75 

Onions.  Yellow,  good  to  choice   85®  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  fb   2®  2% 

Peas,  Green,  fl  sack   — @  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  fi  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fl  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  fi  100  lbs   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  fl  100  lbs   35®  50 

Rhubarb,  fi  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  fl  large  box   25®  40 

Tomatoes,  fi  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  fi  large  box   25®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f  large  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

Firmness  has  been  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Potato  market  the  current  week,  with 
very  fair  demand  and  offerings  by  no  means 
excessive.  A  few  small  lots  of  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  were  received.  The  quality  was  rather 
poor  and  the  quantity  not  sufficient  to  enable 
giving  quotations.  Sweets  were  in  ample 
stock  and  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in 
price. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   40®  60 

Peerless,  River   40®  60 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  85 

Burbanks.  River   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweet,  ft  cental   65@1  00 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  outward  movement  of  fresh  fruit  by 
rail  is  on  the  decrease,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  shipments  are  heavier, 
however,  than  for  corresponding  time  last 
season.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  and 
Shippers'  Association  reports  for  the  five  days 
ended  September  20th  200  carloads  forwarded 
to  Eastern  points,  and  for  same  week  in  1896 
104  carloads.  Of  the  2U0  carloads  above  noted, 
64  cars  went  to  New  York  and  52  cars  to  Chi- 
cago, these  two  cities  receiving  over  half  the 
total.  Grapes  constituted  the  heaviest  ship- 
ments, there  being  67  cars  of  this  fruit,  60 
cars  of  Peaches  and  34  cars  of  Pears.  The 
Grapes  forwarded  were  mainly  Tokays,  the 
Peaches  Principally  Sal  ways,  and  the  Pears 
mostly  Bartlett  and  Duchess.  The  Plums 
lately  shipped  have  been  largely  the  Kelsey 
variety.  A  few  Apples  and  Quinces  are  now 
going  forward. 

The  local  market  was  fairly  well  supplied 
with  most  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  now  in 
season.  The  demand  was  of  moderate  volume, 
and  in  the  matter  of  prices  there  were  few 
noteworthy  or  pronounced  changes  from  the 
values  quoted  in  last  review. 

Apples— Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked 
with  common  to  fair  qualities,  but  choice  to 
select  are  not  plentiful.  Gravensteins  are 
about  the  most  desirable  and  prominent 
variety  now  offering,  although  later  kinds 
will  soon  take  the  lead.  Bellflowers  are 
beginning  to  make  a  showing,  but  arrivals 
to  date  have  been  mostly  too  small  and  green 
to  be  attractive.  The  last  steamer  for 
Australia  took  3,510  boxes  of  apples,  the  value 
of  the  same  being  manifested  at  $3,943. 

Peaches— The  demand  for  both  canning  and 
immediate  consumption  was  not  so  active  as 
earlier  in  the  month,  and  values  were  in 
consequence  less  firm.  One  reason  for  the 
lighter  inquiry  was  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
did  not  show  as  good  average  quality  as  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Pears — The  season  for  Bartletls,  the  vari- 
ety most  in  favor,  is  nearly  ended.  The  mar- 
ket for  choice  to  select  Bartletts  is  firm  at 
about  same  range  of  values  as  quoted  a  week 
ago.  There  are  few  other  pears  now  offering 
which  will  bring  within  25  per  cent  of  the 
extreme  rates  realized  for  fine  Bartletts. 

Plums— Show  greatly  decreased  receipts, 
but  market  is  not  correspondingly  higher. 


We  have  secured  another  lot  of  Whole  Roast  CofllM,  which  we  have  been  selling 
recently  at  10c  per  In;  this  week  the  price  is  the  same,  but  we  will  not  guarantee  to 
~~  i  till  your  order,  as  the  run  on  this  Coffee  baa  been  very  heavy.  First  come  first  served. 

I  fttTPP       J      Salmon— New  Alaska  Red  Salmon;  just  received;  this  year's  pack;  1- It. 

LU1 1  \  tins;  per  doz    #  .85 

Pickles— 5-gal.  kegs:  good  and  sound;  per  keg  57Vj 

Smoked  Salmon— Bright,  clean  and  new;  per  it.  Uiij 

Corned  Beef— 2-  it.  tins;  Zimmerman  pack;  warranted ;  per  doz.    2.0O 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Kelsey  and  a  few  other  varieties  about 
equally  choice  bring  moderately  good  prices. 

Grapes— From  some  cause  or  causes  not 
very  well  defined,  table  varieties  are  not 
moving  freely.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  demand  is  much  lighter  than  ordinarily 
experienced  at  this  time  of  year.  One  promi- 
nent reason  is  that  many  consumers  are  seek- 
ing a  change  of  diet,  having  had  a  temporary 
abundance  of  fresh  fruit.  Wine  grapes  are 
meeting  with  only  moderate  custom  here  and 
in  many  instances  are  selling  to  better  advan- 
tage in  the  interior. 

Berries  of  all  sorts  now  in  season  were  in 
only  moderate  supply,  but  it  was  the  excep 
tion  where  the  demand  was  materially  in 
excess  of  offerings. 

Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes  were  in  fair 
request  most  of  the  week,  and  brought  as  a 
rule  tolerably  steady  values. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box  

Apples,  common  to  fair,  fi  box  

Apptes,  Red  Astrachan  50-lb  box  

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ft  50-lb.  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  ton  

Apricots,  Moorpark,  fi  box  

Crabapples,  fi  box  

Quinces,  f*  box  

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box  

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  ft  crate  

Grapes.  Fontainebleau,  fi  box  

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  fi  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  fl  crate  

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes  in  boxes  5@l0c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ¥  ton  17 

Peaches,  wrapped,  f>  box  

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box  

Peaches,  clingstone,  fi  ton  27 

Peaches,  freestone,  fl  ton  20 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fl  box  

Pears,  Common,  fl  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  fi  ton  25 

Plums,  large,  fi  crate  

Prunes,  fi  box  

Blackberries,  fl  chest   2 

Currants,  fi  chest  

Huckleberries,  fl  H>  

Gooseberries,  common,  fi  fb   

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ftlb. . . 

Gooseberries,  English,  fi  fb  

Raspberries,  fi  chest  5 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4 

Watermelons,  fi  100   8 

Cantaloupes,  fi  crate  

Nutmegs,  fi  box  ; 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  been  rather  quiet  in  this  center  since  last 
review.  Eastern  dealers  are  temporarily 
stocked,  through  recent  purchases  as  well  as 
through  deliveries  on  contracts,  so  as  to  be  in 
no  immediate  or  pressing  need.  They  are  in 
most  instances  holding  ofT  the  market  for  the 
time  being,  hoping  to  be  able  to  secure 
greater  bargains  later  on  than  are  now  ob- 
tainable. Local  buyers  are  in  turn  proceed- 
ing more  slowly,  taking  the  cue  from  Eastern 
dealers.  With  comparatively  light  stocks, 
however,  of  nearly  every  description,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  still  ahead  of  us, 
there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  particularly 
concerning  choice  qualities.  Apricots,  Prunes 
and  Apples  have  been  lately  receiving  the 
most  attention,  and  market  for  these  kinds 
still  shows  firmness,  despite  the  inactivity. 
Apricots  are  in  light  stock,  both  here  and  at 
interior  points.  Evaporated  Apples  in  50- It> 
boxes  have  been  lately  purchased  freely  in 
the  interior  at  the  equivalent  of  6'4c  here  for 
choice.  Prunes  are  not  quotably  higher,  but 
there  are  numerous  holdings  which  cannot  be 
secured  at  the  going  rates.  Some  producers 
have  their  ideas  up  to  4c  and  more  for  the 
four  sizes.  Peaches  are  offering  more  freely 
than  any  other  variety,  but  asking  rates 
show  no  material  decline.  If  offerings  were 
crowded  to  sale,  however,  the  acceptance  of 
slightly  reduced  rates  would  be  necessary. 
The  steamer  sailing  from  this  port  for  Aus- 
tralia the  past  week  took  24,600  pounds  of 
dried  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  UK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   6  ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7^®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7V4@lu 

Apples,  in  boxes   5^@  « 

Nectarines,  White   6  @  5H 

Nectarines,  Red   5  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6^@  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7H®  8^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  ®13 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7K®  8V4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5  @  6 

Plums,  pitted   8  ®  5V4 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   53£®— 

50— 60'8   4\®— 

60— 70's   4J<@— 

70— 80  s   3X@— 

80— 90's   3J<@— 

90-100's   25K®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3S4c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes.  He  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  5ic 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3K(S  33£ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern —  3%(w  3V4 
Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   o  @  5H 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   2K®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   —  @— 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  out- 
lined as  follows,  under  recent  date,  by  a 
New  York  authority : 

The  market  has  continued  very  strong  for 
evaporated  apples  during  the  past  week.  Posi- 
tively fancy  would  doubtless  command  7Hc  but 
such  have  practically  been  cleaned  up;  choice  have 
sold  in  a  jobbing  way  up  to  7c  and  prime  wood- 
dried  are  now  held  at  6%c,  though  it  is  rather 
full  as  yet;  stock  grading  below  prime  in  small 
supply  but  receiving  little  attention.  The  few 
new  evaporated  arriving  have  shown  very  poor 
quality  and  have  received  little  attention  with 
values  uncertain.  Sun-dried  sliced  in  light  sup- 
ply and  quiet  but  held  firmly.  New  chops  have 
had  more  inquiry  and  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
higher,  sales  having  made  at  25i®3.  Cores  and 
skins  would  command  2Ji@3c  for  choice  heavy 
packed  but  few  offering  and  quotation  somewhat 


nominal.  Raspberries  have  had  more  Inquiry  and 
have  advanced  to  12®12Hc  for  evaporated,  with 
holders  now  asking  13c  though  no  sales  of  im- 
portance reported  at  that;  few  if  any  sun-dried 
offering.  Blackberries  continue  dull  at  unchanged 
prices.  Huckleberries  weak  and  lower:  some 
round  lots  have  been  purchased  at  5c.  Cherries 
receive  little  attention;  few  sales  reported  above 
10c.  California  fruit  generally  firm. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1897,  per  lb....  6H@  8 
Peaches,  California,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb. .   — @— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   — @— 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.     4®  7% 

Raisins. 

Some  Raisins  of  this  season's  curing  are  go- 
ing forward,  mainly  deliveries  on  early  con- 
tracts. Immediate  purchasing  from  first 
hands  is  not  extensive,  but  where  transfers 
are  effected,  unless  of  outside  brands  or  de- 
fective stock,  full  figures  current  are  being 
as  a  rule  realized.  Values  for  Sultanas  and 
Seedless  Muscatel  are  being  very  well  sus- 
tained, offerings  of  these  varieties  being 
light. 

V.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  20®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fi  lb  5H®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4tf@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H®  — 

Sultanas  5K@« 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  @4V4 

Dried  Grapes     — @  — 

CltmS    I   r  nil  - 

A  few  domestic  Valencia  Oranges  are  offer- 
ing within  range  of  11.6008  per  box,  but  re- 
ceive little  attention.  Lemon  market  is 
rather  heavily  stocked.  Choice  to  select  are 
selling  fairly  well,  but  the  quotable  range  of 
values  is  not  so  high  as  last  noted.  Limes 
were  more  plentiful  and  cheaper. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fi  box   2  50®   

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  60®  2  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  B0 

Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nats. 

A  firm  market  is  recorded  for  both  Almonds 
and  Walnuts  of  new  crop,  quotations  being 
about  as  last  noted.  A  large  portion  of  this  sea- 
son's yield  of  both  varieties  has  been  already 
purchased.  Peanuts  are  in  fair  demand. 
New  crop  California  have  begun  to  arrive. 

California  Almonds,  papersbell   9  ®I0 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  ®  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ®  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7K@  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell   5  ®  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ®— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   ft  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  9 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   71,683 

Wheat,  ctls  459,384 

Barley,  ctls  161,109 

Oats,  ctls   28.290 

Corn,  ctls    1,565 

Rye,  ctls   1,200 

Beans,  sks   8,218 

Potatoes,  sks   26,092 

Onions,  sks   4.506 

Hay,  tons   3,392 

Wool,  bales   4,113 

Hops,  bales   1.227 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1.   »7.  Last  Year. 


1,232,766 
2,598,571 
2,122,762 
126.411 
58,636 
10,630 
117,835 
261,731 
40,458 
43,788 
24,496 
1,936 


1,488,147 
2,769,871 
1,835,914 
110,065 
3ft,874 
9,626 
69,350 
241,150 
39,629 
49,124 
11,251 
981 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  \Same  Time 
July  l.  »7.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  i<-sks  129,072 

Wheat,  ctls  478,685 

Barley,  ctls   91,620 

Oats,  ctls   594 

Corn,  ctls   303 

Beans,  sks   13,041 

Hay,  bales   2,997 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   52.193 

Honey,  cases   30 

Potatoes,  pkgs   183 


21,949 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49T Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

\VM.  II.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 
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quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Prets  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


London,  September  17 —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany to-day  sold :  Pears  (half  boxes)— Duchesse, 
$2.00;  Rose, $1.80;  Beurre  Hardy,  J8.19;  Clairgeuu, 
$1.61 ;  do  boxes,  $2.64.  Peaches— Lemon  CI  ng,  $1.50. 
Prunes— German,  $2.88;  Silver,  $2.42.  Plums- 
Green  Gage,  $1.92. 

Chicago,  September  17.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  lo-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  B0c@S1.45; 
Malaga,  90@95c.  Plums— Kelsey,  $1 .25.  Peaches— 
Salway,  65c.  Pears— Bartletts,  25c@$2.50:  aver- 
age, $2.45.   Fifteen  cars  were  sold  to-day. 

New  York,  Sept.  17  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Single  crates,  85c@$1.20; 
double  crates,  $1.65@1  95;  Muscat,  single  crates, 
5S@9Sc;  Malaga,  80@>95c  Peaches— Salway,  60® 
70c.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.75@3.00.  Fifteen  cars  were 
sold  to  day. 

Chicago,  September  17.— Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts, $2.00(22. 15  per 
box  and  80ca  $2.10  per  hair  box;  Duchesse,  $1.65  per 
box.  Grapes— Tokay,  75c@$1.35;  Muscats,  55c@ 
$1.10;  Purple  Damascus,  80c.  Peaches— George's 
Latest,  $1.20;  Salways,  70@75c.  Plums— Kelsey 
Japan,  $1. 

Chicago,  September  20.  —  Porter  Bios.  Com- 
pany sold  to-dav:  Pears— Bartletts,  $2.00@2.45; 
others,  60(ai70  half  box.  Urapes— Tokays,  75c@1.30 ; 
Muscats,  $1.50.   Peaches— Salways,  70@80c. 

Chicago,  Sept  21—  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day  :  Grapes  —  Tokays,  70c(«  $1.15;  aver- 
age, 95c;  Malagas,  95c@$1.05;  average,  $1.  Fifteen 
carloads  were  sold  to-day. 

New  York,  Sept.  21.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  75cffl$1.35;  double 
crates,  $1.85@$2.45:  Muscats,  65@90c.  Peaches— 
Salways,  45@60c;  Picquetts,  late,  50c;  Levi  Cling, 
55(&90c;  George,  late,  55@70c;  Strawberry  Cling, 
50@70c.  Pears— Bartletts,  $2.15(52.35;  Duchess, 
$1.35@1.40.   Quinces,  95c@$1.10. 

Boston,  Sept.  21.— Graces— Tokay,  65c@$1.10; 
double  crates,  $1.70  <a  2  25;  Muscat,  80c@$l.40. 
Peaches— Salway,  55@70c.  Seven  carloads  were 
sold  to-day. 

Philadelphia,  Sept  21.— Grapes— Tokay,  70c@ 
$1.15;  average,  94c;  double  crates,  $1.85  @  2.45. 
Peaches— Salway,  70@75c;  average,  74c.  Pears— 
Bartlett.  $2.15@2.65;  average.  $2.39.  Two  carloads 
were  sold  to  day. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  September  22.— California  dried 
fruits  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire 
tray,  6$£@7c  per  pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  614c; 
choice,  7!*c;  fancy,  7>*c.  Prunes,  3!4c  to7V4cper 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal, 
8c;  Moorpark,  9@llc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@10c; 
peeled,  ll@14c  per  pound. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  State  Orange. 


The  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  has  issued  the  following  letter 

of  instructions: 

Office  of  Master,  / 
Sacramento,  Sept.  7,  1897.  \ 

The  California  State  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  will  convene  in  twenty-fifth  annual 
session  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Santa  Rosa, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
where  the  regular  sessions  will  be  held. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  business  of 
the  State  Grange,  the  following  will  be 
the  important  events  of  the  session: 

Tuesday  evening  a  public  reception  to 
the  State  Grange  will  be  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  of  Sonoma  county  at  the 
Athenaeum. 

Wednesday,  excursion  to  Glen  Ellen 
and  visit  to  the  Home  of  Feeble  Minded. 
The  Grangers  and  their  friends  will  be 
entertained  by  music  and  speeches,  and 
light  refreshments  will  be  served. 

Thursday  evening  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
time  for  conferring  the  fifth  and  sixth 
degrees.  The  Feast  of  Pomona  will  fol- 
low and  will  be  held  in  Ridgeway  Hall. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
railroad  companies  for  usual  reduced 
rates,  namely,  a  fare  and  a  third.  The 
usual  railroad  certificate  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Secretary  Mills. 

Fifth  and  sixth  degree  blanks  will 
also  be  sent  each  Grange  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

Each  Grange  will  see  that  names  of 
delegates  and  alternates  are  sent  to 
Secretary  Mills,  under  seal  of  the 
Grange,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

The  representatives  of  each  subordi- 
nate Grange  should  have  their  reports 
prepared  and  ready  to  present  and 
read  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  as 
they  may  be  called  for.    Also,  at  this 


time  be  prepared  to  introduce  any  new 
business  they  may  desire,  in  order  that 
the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent committees  and  avoid  delay. 

Hotel  rates  have  been  made  with 
the  different  hotels  at  reasonable 
terms. 

Rooms  without  board  can  be  secured 
in  private  houses  at  reasonable  rates. 

To  insure  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  to  avoid  any  confusion  or 
cause  for  complaint,  make  application 
to  Mrs.  Don  Mills  or  John  Strong. 
Applicants  will  state  what  accommo- 
dations are  wanted,  day  of  arrival, 
and  number  of  days  they  will  occupy 
the  room. 

The  reception  committee  will  be  on 
duty  at  railroad  depots,  Santa  Rosa, 
and  will  direct  visitors  to  the  several 
hotels,  and  also  to  places  of  meeting. 

Preserve  this  circular,  read  it  care- 
fully, and  extend  this  information  to 
others. 

For  general  information,  address 
George  Connors  or  Miss  Fannie  Gam- 
ble, Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

For  information  concerning  hotels, 
address  Mrs.  Don  Mills.  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

The  Patrons  of  Sonoma  county  in- 
tend to  give  the  State  Grange  a  royal 
welcome.  It  is  their  sincere  wish  that 
the  coming  session  will  be  a  pleasant 
one.  Let  us  trust  it  will  also  be  one  of 
interest  and  profit.  I  hope  that  every 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  State  will 
be  represented,  not  only  by  its  official 
representative,  but  by  good  delega- 
tions. 

The  standing  and  special  committees 
for  the  session  will  be  announced  later, 
when  names  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nates have  been  received.  Fraternally 
submitted,  W.  W.  Greer, 

Master  California  State  Grange. 


Tulare  Orange. 


At  a  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange,  held 
on  the  18th  inst.  at  Visalia,  four  new 
members  were  received. 

The  representatives  of  Tulare  Grange 
to  the  State  Grange  at  Santa  Rosa  will 
be  Worthy  Master  Emma  F.  Zumwalt 
and  Bro.  D.  K.  Zumwalt,  with  alter- 
nates Sister  C.  J.  Berry  and  Bro.  E. 
C.  Shoemaker. 

As  previously  determined,  this  meet- 
ing approved  of  the  action  taken  at  the 
last  previous  meeting  that  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  State  Grange  will  ad- 
vocate the  holding  of  the  State  Grange 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  it 
being  very  inconvenient  for  many  of 
our  most  earnest  brothers  and  sisters 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business  to  attend 
the  State  Grange  meetings  in  October; 
also  that  our  representatives  will  ad- 
vocate the  simplifying  and  condensing 
of  the  ceremonial  work  of  the  degrees. 
Our  representatives  will  also  advocate 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  be  directed  to  advocate, 
before  the  Legislature,  a  system  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  our  public 
schools  in  agricultural  districts.  Tu- 
lare Grange  herein  calls  the  attention 
of  all  representatives  to  the  State 
Grange  to  these  matters  and  asks  their 
favorable  consideration  and  support  of 
the  same  in  the  State  Grange. 

The  September  general  topic  sug- 
gested in  the  National  Grange  quar- 
terly bulletin  was  then  taken  under 
consideration — "Is  the  Grange  fulfill- 
ing its  mission  and  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  ?  "  Every  brother 
and  sister  had  something  of  interest  to 
say  on  this  subject.  It  was  conceded 
by  all  that  before  the  Grange  was  or- 
ganized, influences  conspired  to  make  a 
national  farmers'  organization  a  neces- 
sity; that  to  meet  this  necessity  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was 
organized;  that  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  organized  are  set  forth  in  its 
declaration  of  purposes;  that  the  pro- 
motion of  these  objects  is  its  mission; 
that  from  the  day  of  its  birth  to  the 
present  day,  within  the  scope  of  its 
best  judgment  and  ability,  the  Grange 
has  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully  in 
this  mission;  that,  to  a  marked  degree, 


Potash. 


plies  them  with  profit  to  himself. 


All  farmers  know 
its  value.  The  wide- 
awake farmer  recog- 
nizes the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 


Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEAD  OE 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual special  and  sweepstakefc  in  18%,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  ttXIl.SO. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  Sweepstakes  tor  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

KENO,  NEVADA. 


it  is  thus  fulfilling  its  mission  in  a  way 
and  to  an  extent  no  other  farmers'  or- 
ganization has  ever  attained. 

The  expressions  of  every  boother  and 
sister  on  this  subject  was  earnest  and 
telling,  was  well  worthy  of  being  heard, 
should  have  been  heard  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  was  itself  a  telling 
object  lesson  that  "  the  Grange  is  ful- 
filling its  mission." 

The  Worthy  Master  announces  the 
subject  for  consideration  at  next  meet- 
ing of  Tulare  Grange  will  be,  "What 
can  a  farmer's  wife  do  to  promote  the 
desirability  of  farm  life  and  divest  it  of 
its  drudgery  ?  "  One  brother  has  the 
misfortune  to  observe,  under  his 
breath,  he  could  not  think  of  farm  life 
without  thinking  of  drudgery,  to  which 
one  sister  promptly  observed  there  is 
in  life  no  trade,  calling  or  profession 
but  will,  to  the  not  industrious,  to 
those  who  are  incompetent  iu  it,  and 
to  those  who  do  not  consider  it  from 
its  point  of  usefulness,  be  a  drudgery. 
To  those,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocation  desire  to  study  nature  and 
nature's  secrets,  in  flora  or  fauna,  or 
who  from  an  educational  beneficiary  and 
useful  point  of  view  study  it,  husbandry 
affords  opportunties  no  other  trade, 
calling  or  profession  can  excel.  It  is 
true  few  can  do  this  but  is  it  not  also 
true  more  should  do  it. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer,  considering 
it  strictly  in  his  prerogatives  to  select 
subjects  for  future  consideration  by 
the  Grange  was  about  to  offer  a  timid 
protest  to  the  Worthy  Masters'  en- 
croachment, but  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion and  reply  fully  satisfied  his  mind 
he  had  much  better  pocket  his  feelings 
than — than — oh,  well,  you  know,  Mr. 
Editor. 

Bro.  Thos.  Jacob  in  his  practical 
way  asked  for  the  experience  of  other 
members  in  curing,  with  least  waste, 
Egyptian  corn.  His  own  experience  is 
spreading  it  on  348  fruit  trays,  if  you 
have  the  trays,  it  will  thoroughly  cure 
in  four  to  five  days,  when  it  can  be 
dumped  into  the  wagon  and  hauled  to 
the  pile  or  granary.  Throwing  it  on 
the  ground  causes  a  waste  saved  by 
the  trays  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  a  season  the  extra 
amount  saved  will  not  pay  for  the 
trays. 

Bro.  Albert  Woods  said  he  has  suc- 
cessfully saved  Egyptian  corn  by  stack- 
ing it  in  alternate  layers  of  corn  and 
dry  fresh  straw. 

It  was  agreed  the  best  implement 
for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  corn  is 
the  pruning  shears.  A  stroke  with 
the  corn  knife  gives  a  slanting  cut 
which  makes  a  sharp  edge  on  the  stalk 


which  frequently  cuts  the  hand.  The 
pruning  shears  make  a  square  cut 
and  thus  avoids  this  danger. 

Bro.  Thos.  Jacob  said  at  next  meet- 
ing he  will  have  something  to  tell  of 
five  different  varieties  of  sugar  beets 
he  has  experimented  with. 

The  subject  of  business  before  the 
next  State  Grange  was  incidentally 
touched  on,  but  nothing  definite  said 
except  the  Master  to  be  elected  should 
be  the  one  who  can  best  conciliate  the 
fraternity  and  stimulate  the  members 
to  better  work  and  to  a  more  endear- 
ing fraternity. 

The  comments  and  observations  of 
M.  W.  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Sept.  11th  were  commented  on,  were 
considered  timely,  and  his  points  well 
taken.  We  would  suggest  that  M.  W. 
and  other  such  brothers,  through  the 
organ  of  the  Grange  in  California,  give 
us  more  advice  on  the  same  line.  The 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Tulare  Grange, 
in  examining  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
always  first  look  for  the  Grange  news. 

Mr.  Editor,  in  my  last  I  told  you  my 
next — that's  this — would  not  be  so 
long.  I  fear  I  have  broken  my  prom- 
ise, but  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  fact  is 
Tulare  Grange  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
and  wants  other  Patrons  to  hear  it, 
and  not  only  Patrons  but  everyone. 
She  wants  everyone  to  know  the 
Grange  has  a  mission,  what  that  mis- 
sion is,  and  that  Tulare  Grange  is 
steadily  and  consistently  working  in 
the  interest  of  that  mission.  So  Bro. 
Editor  if  you  consider  this  too  long 
don't  blame  me.    Its  no  fault  of  mine. 

With  kindly  greeting  to  yourself, 
M.  W.  of  La  Honda,  and  all  other  good 
Patrons,  very  fraternally,  J.  T. 


From  present  indications  the  coming 
State  Grange  at  Santa  Rosa  promises 
to  be  a  great  occasion. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  or 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ico  Plants,  Brew- 
eries. Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc,    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WA0.01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

ay  to  fret  a  low  wagon.  Any  Rise 
heel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  prer. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   U/ORK   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

JD.  ID.  "WASS,  5£  IF1  IIR, ST  ST..  S.  3T, 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY 


We  liave  also  M-ln.  Tule  Sulky  Plows, 
ami  Sill?  le-Kurrow  Wheeled  Plows. 


The   l  mprored   Metal   Frame  Kentucky  Press  Drill. 

Showing-  Drill  wlih  Press  Wheels. 


CANTON    CL1PFKK    (.AM..    THRICE    AND    KH  II  Kl'KKOW 


^  KENT 

€l/ffft!flf"r 


Kent  ucky  Drill,  showing  'it  runne  rs  1 1  ft.  In  width.  We  can  furnish  li.  8,  10 and  13  ft. 

We  warrant  the  Improved  Melal  Frame  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill  to  be  well  made,  of 
good  material,  and.  if  properly  managed,  to  pay  for  its  purchase  price  In  sarin?  of 
seed  and  greatly  Increased  yield:  in  dry  years  it  is  Invaluable.  We  do  not  say  It  is 
the  only  Drill  on  earth  and  that  all  other  Drills  are  of  no  account,  but  we  do  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  over  twenty  yearn  ex perience  in  manufacturing  Shoe  Drills, 
of  much  time,  money,  thought  and  almost  innumerable  experiments,  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  It  the  very  best  Shoe  Drill  on  the  market. 


ATLANTIC    I.KVKI!    HOKSK   SIIOK    II A  It  HOW.     15.  17.  19, 15  Teeth.     Prices  greatly  reduced. 


EVANS    AD.Il  STABLK   Tl  HI  LAB    LEVER  HARROW. 

This  Harrow  is  made  from  tubular  iron,  steel  and  malleable  iron,  and  the  manner  of  construction 
is  such  it  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  straight  tooth  pulverizing 
Harrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow  !t  never  clogs:  the  rubbish 
ia  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  Is  co  npiete.y  burled. 

Sizes  10  to  U  feet.    Prices  reduced. 


WOULD    HKATKH  Mt'KKKl. 


lit  s||  i  (inn    FARM    \\  AGON. 

Send  for  Vehicle  Cataloi 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles. 

WHEAT  IS  ADVANCING. 

50000000000000000000000000000000^ 

STORE    YOUR    GRAIN  /\T 

Q  rangers'  Warehouse, 

PORT  COSTA. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.    (Other  patents  pending.) 

This  machine  combines  the  processes  of  LYE  DIPPING  and  PERFORATING  for  Prunes,  together 
with  a  GRADER  and  SPREADER  Attachment.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  only  the  very  best 
results  obtained  from  Its  use.  It  costs  no  more  than  do  the  parts  singly,  while  the  operating  expense  Is 
much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  Is  being  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue.   Also  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Driers'  Supplies. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


FACTORY.  455  WEST  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


P.  0.  BOX  970. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF0RF1A. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO.  CAL" 


FOR  TERMS,  ADDRESS 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

108  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


mmd  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SKVKNTH    VK  \H. 
Office,  330  Market  Street. 


A  Creditable  Fruit  Drying  Plant. 


We  gave  recently  some  views  of  the  fruit-handling 
plant  of  the  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union  as 
illustrating  the  development  of  co-operative  enter- 
prise in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Another  phase  of 
progress  in  the  line  of  fruit-handling  is  comprised  in 
the  many  excellent  private  establishments  which 
have  been  developed  with  much  skill,  effort  and  de- 
votion. Starting  often  with  the  produce  of  a  small 
orchard  the  men  who  now  operate  largely  gained 


drying  the  fruit  of  his  small  orchard.  He  did  it  so 
well  and  appreciated  so  keenly  the  desirability  of 
good  fruit  for  drying  that  the  product  sold  well  and 
the  demand  was  for  greater  amount  than  the  or- 
chard could  produce.  The  output  was  increased  by 
buying  fruit  and  increase  has  been  progressively 
made  until  upwards  of  seventy-five  carloads  of  dried 
fruit  have  been  shipped  in  a  year. 

The  small  pictures  show  the  chief  features  of  the 
establishment.  First  is  the  general  view  of  the  dry- 
ing ground,  showing  the  arrangement  for  easy  han- 


only  in  its  growth  but  during  the  curative  processes, 
that  very  simple  and  inexpensive  appliances  can  be 
used  with  good  results.  Thoroughly  good  fruit  to 
begin  with,  thorough  knowledge  of  processes  and 
their  effects  and  constant  watchfulness  and  honesty 
to  assure  the  purchaser  that  he  will  get  a  fine  article 
will  give  any  man's  brand  the  standing  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's if  the  producer  labors  as  he  has  done  with  hand 
and  head  and  conscience  toward  the  end  he  desires. 


The  burning  of  the  Shippee  Agricultural  Works  at 


View  of  Drying  Ground, 
In  the  Boxing  Depa/rtttient. 


J.    B.    HERBERT'S   FRUIT    DRYING    PLANT,    SAN   JOSE,    SANTA    CLARA    COUNTY,  CAL. 


in  the  Grading  Room, 
View  of  tin-  Warehouse. 


practical  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  fruit 
preservation  through  watchfulness  and  hard  think- 
ing, and  put  out  a  product  which  claimed  the  favor 
of  the  trade.  Upon  such  a  foundation  of  successful 
experience  they  have  built  securely  much  larger  en- 
terprises by  the  strict  maintenance  of  quality,  style, 
and  honest  work  in  their  greater  outputs.  They 
have  thus  made  a  market  for  much  fruit  and  have 
aided  in  the  important  undertaking  of  turning  the 
product  of  a  rich  region  into  its  cash  equivalent. 

As  illustrating  the  development  of  an  extensive 
business  from  a  small  beginning  and  the  output  of 
large  value  from  moderate  investment  in  facilities 
the  establishment  of  J.  B.  Herbert,  near  San  Jose, 
serves  well.    Mr.  Herbert  began  ten  years  ago  with 


dling  of  trays.  Next  is  the  grading  room.  Mr. 
Herbert  is  very  careful  on  this  point  and  selects  his 
fruit  in  purchasing  so  that  large  sizes  predominate. 
It  is  stated  that  one  year  the  average  of  his  whole 
output  was  fifty  prunes  to  the  pound.  Next,  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  the  boxing  department  shows 
how  carefully  the  filling  and  facing  are  done  and  the 
style  of  the  finished  box  on  the  removal  of  the  cover, 
and  the  final  view  shows  the  fruit  as  it  goes  from  the 
packing  house  to  the  railway  station. 

One  glance  at  Mr.  Herbert's  establishment  and 
knowledge  of  his  record  show  that  although  fine 
buildings  and  elaborate  outfit  of  appliances  are  ofien 
desirable,  they  are  not  essential  to  success.  The 
California  climate  does  so  much  for  the  fruit,  not 


Stockton  is  of  course  a  serious  loss  to  the  individual 
owners,  but  it  will  not  put  any  embarrassments  upon 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  State.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  other  large  establishments  in  the 
State  capable  of  turning  out  any  required  amount 
of  harvesting  machinery  for  next  season's  opera- 
tions. 

The  California  Sugar  Beet  is  the  name  of  a 
monthly  publication  just  established  in  this  city  by 
J.  C.  Unsworth,  Geo.  F.  Weeks  and  Chas.  B. 
Whitney.  The  purpose  of  the  new  journal  is  ex- 
plained by  its  name;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weeks  is 
to  be  the  editor  is  sufficient  assurance  that  it  will  be 
a  thorough-going  and  useful  journal. 
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immediately  cured  by  making  a  deep  incision  into 
the  swollen  parts  and  applying  a  compound  made 
according  to  the  following  formula  :  Carbolic  acid, 
1  part  ;  glycerine,  (>  parts  ;  and  Friar's  Balsam,  2 
parts. 

Produce  Market  Slack  All  Round. 

The  generally  duller  condition  reported  last  week 
as  prevailing  in  the  San  Francisco  produce  market 
continues.  Wheat  is  still  lower,  to-day's  (Wednesday, 
29th)  quotations  standing:  For  No.  1  shipping, 
$1.46@1.46},  as  against  $1.51}@1.53|  one  week  ago  ; 
for  milling  grade,  $1.47 J(«.1.52i ,  as  against  $1.55(9 
1.60  one  week  ago.  These  figures  represent  a  con- 
siderable decline  from  the  season's  highest  quota- 
tions— $1.60  for  shipping  and  $1.65  for  milling. 
There  are  several  theories  in  explanation  of  this  de- 
cline, but  none  of  which  appears  adequate  or  which, 
thus  far,  serves  seriously  to  discourage  holders.  The 
market  is  undoubtedly  dull  and  lower,  but  it  has  not 
"  slumped." 

While  there  is  no  change  in  quotations  in  the  dried 
fruit  market,  there  is  an  undeniable  "sag"  as  re- 
gards the  volume  of  transactions,  due  to  the  fact 
that  buyers  are  few  and  timid.  Those  who  have  no 
stocks  are  unable  to  pay  prices  current  and  compete 
with  those  who  laid  in  supplies  early  in  the  season, 
when  prices  were  lower — at  least  this  is  the  general 
explanation.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  rush  on 
the  part  of  holders  to  let  go.  Some  little  hand-to- 
mouth  trading  is  going  on,  but,  speaking  broadly, 
business  is  at  a  standstill,  waiting  developments. 


Growers  at  Los  Angeles  in  March  next,  the  date  to 
be  hereafter  determined.  This  latter  convention 
will  first  meet  at  Los  Angeles  for  two  days,  then 
adjourn  to  meet  at  San  Diego  one  or  more  days, 
then  at  Riverside  and  Redlands  one  day  each.  This 
will  give  the  visiting  horticulturists  from  through- 
out the  State  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  different 
fruit  growing  sections  of  the  south,  while  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  convention. 


Extraordinary  Scarcity  of  Beef  Stock. 

The  public  is  just  beginning  to  find  out  what  cattle 
buyers  have  known  for  some  time,  namely,  that  the 
supply  of  beef  stock  in  the  country  is  running  very 
short.  These  three  years  past,  when  feed  of  all 
kinds  was  cheap  and  when  pasturage  was  almost 
without  value,  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  supply 
of  beef  stock  should  increase  ;  but  the  fact  is  just 
the  reverse.  Breeders  have  been  indifferent  and 
careless,  herds  everywhere  have  been  allowed  to  run 
down,  and  now — all  of  a  sudden — it  is  discovered 
that  there  are  few  cattle  in  the  country  to  meet  a 
demand  as  great  or  greater  than  ever  before.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  breeders  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  in  the  Middle  West,  but  they  have  allowed 
their  stocks  to  be  depleted  by  purchase  for  Eastern 
markets.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  eastward  began  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  some  who  will 
remember  that  so  long  ago  as  last  November  the 
Rural  Press  warned  the  northern  stock  raisers 
that  for  a  few  dollars  presently  in  hand  they  were  in 
danger  of  cutting  off  or  crippling  a  source  of 
large  future  profit.  This  prophecy  has  come  true, 
for  to-day  extravagant  prices  are  offered  for 
three-year-old  stock  in  districts  where  a  year  ago 
two-year-olds  were  sold  in  droves  at  the  moderate 
rates  then  prevailing. 

While  Oregon  and  Washington  are  almost  bare  of 
beef  stock,  California  is  but  little  better  off.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Sherman  of  the  well-known  cattle  dealing  firm 
of  Sherman  &  Ealand,  after  a  tour  of  the  central 
districts  of  the  State,  reports  that  the  ranges  are 
very  thin  and  that  the  supply  of  fed  stock  was  un- 
usually short.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  there  is  no 
stock  for  sale,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  where  the 
winter's  supply  of  beef  is  coming  from.  Sixteen 
thousand  beef  cattle  were  recently  shipped  from 
Bakersfield,  and  there  will  be  no  more  until  those 
turned  into  the  alfalfa  fields  are  ready  for  market, 
and  then  they  will  supply  the  San  Francisco  trade. 

Another  large  cattle  buyer  who  has  recently  been 
through  the  coast  region  in  search  of  cattle  found 
buyers  thick  everywhere,  and  no  stock  to  be  had. 
He  had,  he  said,  stock  in  hand  to  supply  his  demands 
till  November,  and  after  that  should  have  to  look  to 
Arizona.  This  is  a  source  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
present  outlook  is  for  general  scarcity  and  for  higher 
prices. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  or  the  report  of  the  u.  s.  weathek  service  for 
the  Week  Ending  September  27. 


OMWHl  Summary. 

The  week  has  been  generally  warm  throughout  the  State:  except 
along  the  northern  coast,  the  temperature  has  averaged  six  to  eight 
degrees  above  the  normal.  This  has  been  favorable  for  fruit  drying, 
although  in  some  sections  there  was  considerable  cloudiness,  and 
occasionally  sprinkles  of  rain.  Large  quantities  of  prunes  and 
raisins  are  on  the  drying  trays,  and  heavy  rain  at  this  time  would 
cause  a  serious  loss.  The  rainfall  is  below  the  normal  throughout 
the  State.  Raisin  drying  has  progressed  favorably.  In  San  Diego 
county  the  raisin  crop  is  report  d  to  be  the  finest  in  several  years. 
Wine  grapes  have  yielded  well.  Sugar  beets  have  done  well,  and 
are  now  being  gathered.  Apples  are  abundant  and  fine.  At  many 
points  quinces,  apples,  grapes  and  pears  are  being  shipped.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley  some  wheat  has  been  sown 
in  the  dust.  Farmers  are  still  shucking  corn.  Bean  yield  better 
than  expected.  Almonds  make  a  fair  crop.  In  Orange  county  pea- 
nuts are  ready  for  taking  up,  but  the  crop  will  be  small,  the  red 
spider  having  injured  them.  Walnuts  are  beginning  to  drop  freely. 
Oranges  are  doing  nicely. 

Shasta.— Cool.  Fruit  about  all  marketed  aud  dried  except  late 
peaches  and  pears. 

Tehama  — Peaches  goue;  pears  still  coming  in.  Almond  crop 
light.  Still  gathering  wine  grapes;  fair  crop.  Some  wheat  sown  in 
dust;  farmers  waiting  for  first  rain,  when  seeding  will  commence  In 
earnest. 

Yuba.— Wineries  busy.  Grapes  are  of  good  quality.  Favorable 
for  drying  and  curing. 

Placer.— Peaches  and  pears  still  coming  in,  but  will  not  last 
much  longer. 

Butte  — Oranges  and  olives  doing  well. 

El  Dorado- Wine  grapes  ripening  gradually. 

Glenn.— Farmers  about  ready  to  commence  seeding. 

Sacramento.— Apples,  quinces,  grapes  and  pears  being  shipped 
in  larger  quantities  than  last  year.   Potato  crop  large. 

Yolo.— Heavy  shipments  of  dried  fruits  and  almonds.  Farmers 
about  ready  to  commence  seeding. 

San  Joaquin.— Wineries  crushing  grapes.  Large  vintage 
promised. 

Fresno.— Rather  warm,  with  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain.  Good  prog- 
ress in  raisin  curing. 
Kings  — Large  and  fine  crop  raisins.    Shipping  Malaga  grapes. 
Tulare.— Plowing  for  wheat. 

Kern.— Late  pear  crop  light;  attacked  by  worms.  Good  crop  of 
honey  now  ready. 

Lake  — Grapes  are  beiug  picked  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  The 
tonnage  per  acre  is  excellent;  the  grapes  run  high  in  sugar. 

Napa.— Weather  just  right  for  developing  sugar  in  the  grapes. 
All  wine  cellars  pressing  grapes.   Sugar  beets  and  corn  doing  well. 

Alameda  — Heavy  crop  grapes.  Wineries  busy.  Prunes  and 
apricots  all  dried.   Grapes  all  picked. 

Santa  Clara.— Prunes  all  on  trays.  Grape  harvest  well  uuder 
way. 

Santa  CBDZ. — Hot  weather  scorched  grapes  some. 

Santa  BARBARA.— Walnuts  turning  out  well.    Beans  light  crop. 

Ventura.— Yield  of  beans  bettei  than  expected.  Damage  by  hot 
weather  not  so  great  as  reported.    English  walnuts  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles.— Walnuts  being  harvested.  Wine  making  con- 
tinues.  Prospect  for  a  big  crop  of  oranges. 

Orange  — Raisin  drying  has  progressed  favorably.  Walnuts  are 
beginning  to  drop  freely.  Small  crop  of  peanuts,  the  red  spider  hav- 
ing injured  them. 

Riverside.— Favorable  for  orange  crop. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  hot  weather  making  oranges  grow 
line:  also  good  for  peach  drying. 

San  Diego.— The  raisin  crop  is  the  finest  this  valley  has  had  for 
years. 


BUSHJESS  AHHOUHCEMENTS. 

(Atoti  this  issue.)  I'aqe. 

Nursery  .-stock— Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo  223 

Nursery  Stock— P.  A.  Schumacher.  Fullerton,  Cal  223 

Poultry  and  Dog  Supplies— W.  H.  Young.  Stockton,  Cal  223 

Agricultural  Implements— Deere  Implement  Co  224 

Agricultural  Implements— Hooker  &  Co  224 


The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

September  closes  this  week  and  the  season  has 
progressed  thus  far  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  the 
crop-gatherers.  It  is  of  great  advantage  that  we 
have  gone  thus  far  with  no  rain  of  weight  enough  to 
do  the  slightest  harm  to  exposed  products.  All 
through  the  fruit  valleys  and  foothills  the  rainfall  has 
hardly  reached  any  measureable  amount.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  grape  crop  would  be  all  in  the 
packing  house  or  winery  or  on  its  way  East  before 
heavy  rains  come.  It  is  common  opinion  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  rainy  season  open  too  early 
in  the  fall.  The  best  years  have  been  those  in  which 
the  beginning  was  in  the  middle  autumn  and  the  dis- 
tribution such  that  neither  droutm  nor  flood  has  been 
occasioned.  We  are  all  ready  for  such  a  season  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  29,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

02 

.43 

2.30 

1  43 

46 

64 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

.03 

1.17 

.68 

48 

96 

T 

.17 

.32 

.32 

53 

93 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

.02 

.65 

.29 

51 

83 

Fresno  

00 

T 

.28 

.31 

50 

98 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.04 

.06 

.24 

44 

94 

00 

T 

.03 

'.'i3 

52 

96 

San  Diego  

00 

.01 

.13 

.IB 

62 

82 

.01 

.81 

1.04 

.67  | 

68 

104 

*  Up  to  5  P.  M.  Sept.  28;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Fatal  Horse  Epidemic  in  the  Interior  Valleys. 

From  various  parts  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  reports  have  recently  come  of  a 
mysterious  malady  generally  affecting  horses.  A 
Chico,  Butte  county,  report  describes  the  first  symp-  I 
toms  to  be  the  "  appearance  of  small  lumps  on  the 
breast  of  the  animal.  These  quickly  change  into 
deep  abscesses,  and  others  form  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  eating  into  the  bone  if  not  given  proper 
treatment.  The  horse  becomes  languid  and  has  no 
ambition  to  move  ;  then  death  relieves  it  of  its  suf- 
fering." In  San  Joaquin  county  several  "horses 
died  of  the  malady  before  the  surgeons  commenced 
treating  them.  The  disease  usually  kills  In  a  week 
after  it  is  first  noticed.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
blood  poisoning  and  a  healthy  horse  is  subject  to  it 
as  well  as  one  that  is  not  sound." 

Various  theories  are  given  by  veterinary  surgeons 
to  account  for  this  disease.  Creely's  diagnosis  identi- 
fies the  trouble  as  an  old  and  familiar  malady  which 
occurs  only  in  warm  weather  and  at  fly  time.  Blow 
flies,  he  says,  feeding  on  decaying  animal  matter 
sting  the  horses  and  inoculate  them  poisoniously, 
causing  the  injured  parts  to  swell.  This  swelling 
never  reaches  the  bone  and  it  my  be  stopped  and 


California  Fruit  Again  Dumped. 

A  dispatch  from  Tacoraa  (23d  inst.)  says: 
Horticultural  Inspector  Tonneson  to-day  began  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  California  fruits  shipped  into  Ibis  city.  The 
steamer  Walla  Walla  arrived  this  morning  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, bringing  considerable  fruit,  including  apples,  grapes, 
quinces  and  lemons,  which  Inspector  Tonneson  had  piled  up  in 
the  warehouses  for  inspection  before  delivery.  One  shipment 
of  apples  was  condemned  because  found  wormy  and  unfit  for 
market.  Other  shipments  are  undergoing  careful  examina- 
tion. The  object  of  the  inspection  is  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  codlin  moth  and  poor  fruit. 

The  Tacoma  authorities  are  right  about  this,  as 
were  the  authorities  at  Victoria  and  Seattle  a  few 
weeks  back.  It  is  a  grave  outrage  to  ship  infected 
fruits,  not  only  to  those  who  are  expected  to  receive 
them  but  to  the  interest  of  out  fruit  people.  Who- 
ever the  guilty  shippers  are,  they  deserve  to  lose 
their  stuff,  and  there  is  nobody  in  California  to  sym- 
pathize with  them.  And  not  only  should  no  bad 
fruit  be  allowed  to  leave  the  State,  but  none  should 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  at  home.  The  back  streets  of 
San  Francisco  swarm  with  hawkers  whose  wagons 
are  filled  with  the  disgusting  product  of  infected 
orchards.  As  long  as  this  is  allowed,  we  shall  not 
soon  stamp  out  the  pests  which  trouble  fruit  growers. 


Annual  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  for  1897, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, will  be  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State 
capitol  at  Sacramento,  November  16th  to  liHh,  in- 
clusive. 

Among  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  consid- 
ered at  the  State  Convention  at  Sacramento  in 
November  will  be  :  Transportation  of  all  California 
products  to  all  markets  ;  rates  of  freights  ;  abolition 
of  rebates  or  other  means  of  giving  one  shipper  an 
unfair  advantage  over  another  shipper  ;  possibility 
of  shortening  the  time  of  delivery  to  Eastern  points, 
and  the  probability  of  eliminating  the  icing  of  cars 
and  thus  in  a  large  measure  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation ;  the  best  system  of  distributing  green 
and  dried  fruits  to  near-by  markets;  the  distribu- 
tion of  green  and  dried  fruits  to  Eastern  markets  ; 
the  best  system  of  distribution  to  foreign  markets  ; 
should  the  production  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
be  checked  until  a  more  perfect  system  of  distribu- 
tion is  effected  ?  relation  of  the  olive  industry  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  State  ;  possibility  of  this  State 
to  produce  all  the  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in 
the  United  States  ;  adulteration  of  olive  oil  and  the 
failure  of  the  pure  food  law  to  suppress  its  adultera- 
tion, or  to  prevent  the  sale  of  imported  oils  which 
have  been  adulterated,  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
other  oils  as  olive  oil ;  adulterated  foods  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  sale  on  the  productive  industries  of 
the  State  ;  the  olive  industry,  including  area  in  each 
county  of  the  State  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  fruit ;  probable  increase  in  production. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  at  the  coming  convention  on  transporta- 
tion, freight  rates,  etc.  This  committee  is  composed 
oj  R.  D.  Stephens,  Sacramento  ;  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba 
City;  Dr.  Eshelman,  Fresno  ;  F.  M.  Righter,  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  C.  C.  Thompson  of  Pasadena  was  added 
to  this  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Wm.  Boal  of  National  City. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  to  hold  a  State  Convention  of  Fruit 


October  2,  1897. 
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Note  and  Comment. 

The  Farm  Colony  Project. — There  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  Salinas  farm  colony  project  which  has 
been  wholly  neglected  in  public  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  probable  adaptability  of  the  "  un- 
employed "  to  the  conditions  of  rural  life  and  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  farm  work.  Who  and 
what  are  the  "unemployed"  in  whose  behalf  the 
colony  movement  is  projected  ?  They  are  men  who 
have  failed  in  the  competitions  of  life,  possibly  from 
causes  which  they  could  not  control  and  for  which 
they  are  not  justly  to  be  blamed,  but  usually  from 
causes  growing  out  of  some  inherent  and  essential 
inferiority  as  compared  with  men  in  general.  There 
are  of  course  exceptions,  but  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  the  man  who  is  habitually  unemployed  is  a 
man  lacking  either  physical  power,  diligence,  prac- 
tical intelligence,  sobriety,  reliability,  the  judgment 
to  apply  his  forces  wisely  or  to  prudently  take  care 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts.  It  is  very  commonly  a 
proof  of  his  want  of  prudence  and  of  his  lack  of 
manly  self-control  that  the  chronically  unemployed 
man  is  the  husband  of  a  spiritless  and  broken  wife 
and  the  father  of  a  disorderly  and  unthrifty  brood  of 
children. 

The  idea  that  men  may  be  redeemed  from  chronic 
faults  of  capacity,  habit  or  character  by  a  charity 
settlement  in  the  country,  is  based  upon  an  utterly 
mistaken  notion  (common  among  city  people)  that 
any  sort  of  man  is  good  enough  for  a  farmer.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  surprise  those  who  have  never  looked 
criticially  into  the  comparative  conditions  of  life  and 
industry  in  town  and  country  to  be  told  that  country 
life  and  country  industry  call  for  personal  qualities 
relatively  higher  than  those  required  for  the  humbler 
walks  of  town  life  and  industry.  The  city  man  of 
humble  condition  finds  himself  entertained  by  a 
succession  of  interests  which  make  no  claim  upon 
any  faculty  but  that  of  perception;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  country  man  of  similar  condition 
must  find  his  own  entertainment.  The  city  man  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  works  under 
direction  in  some  routine  employment  which  calls  for 
little  or  no  individual  judgment  and  puts  upon  him 
no  responsibility  save  that  of  the  simple  task  in 
hand;  while  the  country  man  at  every  turn  of  his 
day's  work  meets  some  condition  calling  for  dis- 
crimination and  decision.  The  city  man  gets  his 
orders  from  a  boss  or  foreman,  who  exercises  the 
whole  directing  authority  and  leadership  over 
his  work;  the  country  man  must  determine  the 
times  and  degrees  of  his  labor  under  the  guidance 
of  his  own  experience  and  judgment.  The  city 
man  gets  his  pay  in  a  lump  from  an  employer; 
the  country  man  must  traffic  with  markets  and 
prices  and  exercise  some  degree  of  business 
faculty.  The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  city  man 
end  with  the  stroke  of  five;  the  country  man  knows 
no  surcease  of  business  care  from  year  end  to  year 
end. 

The  contrast  is  not  overdrawn;  and  it  marks  con- 
ditions, as  affecting  the  man  of  rural  life  and 
industry,  all  tending  to  the  development  within  him 
of  a  relatively  high  seuse  of  responsiblity  and  to  the 
discipline  of  his  character  and  capabilities.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  must  be  a  man  of  many  kinds  of  skill; 
he  must  be  industrious;  he  must  be  frugal;  he  must 
have  judgment  as  to  the  details  of  his  business; 
he  must  have  the  really  high  quality  of  initiative — 
that  is,  the  capacity  to  "go  ahead"  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion— and  he  must  have  the  spirit  and  moral  force  to 
wisely  and  unceasingly  apply  his  energies.  Of  those 
who  are  brought  up  to  country  life  and  industry  not 
three  out  of  five  make  thoroughly  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful farmers.  And  this  being  true,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  anything  approaching  gen- 
eral success  can  be  expected  from  a  body  of  assisted 
immigrants,  who,  having  failed  in  competitions  with- 
in their  own  industrial  sphere,  shall  be  brought  into  j 
a  new  industry  and  a  life  of  which  they  know  nothing 
at  all. 

Knowing  as  it  does  that  farm  work  calls  for  vastly 
more  knowledge,  courage,  judgment  and  general 
capacity  than  city  work  in  its  humbler  departments, 
the  Rural  reads  with  inward  protest  the  glowing 
prophecies  of  the  Call  to  the  effect  that  the  colony 
project  "  means  home  and  competence"  for  the  un- 
employed and  their  families;  and  that  it  "  will  make 


hundreds  of  poverty  stricken  ones  independent";  that 
it  "  will  open  the  doors  of  good  times  to  the  willing, 
but  unfortunate,  of  the  cities";  and  it  "  will  aid  in 
building  up  a  higher  citizenship"  in  California,  etc., 
etc. 

These  hopes  are  generous,  indeed;  but  they  are 
too  high,  far  too  high.  If  out  of  every  hundred  men 
assisted  to  the  projected  settlement  in  Salinas  val- 
ley, five  shall  make  even  moderately  profitable  use 
of  the  new  opportunities  and  shall  work  themselves 
into  a  condition  of  manly  self-maintenance,  quite  as 
much  will  be  achieved  as  the  Rural  finds  itself  ser- 
iously able  to  hope.  Farming  at  its  best,  with  all 
the  aids  of  experience,  inherited  aptitude,  discipline 
and  skill,  is  no  "snap,"  as  thousands  of  our 
farmers  will  testify.  To  the  man  without  skill,  with- 
out the  discipline  which  comes  from  habits  of  self- 
directed  labor,  and  without  taste  for  country  life, 
success  is  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
be  a  farmer  as  some  people  imagine. 


Beet  Industry    and    Oriental    Labor  . — The 

Lompoc  Record  thus  reports  the  observations  of  Mr. 

John  Spanne  in  the  sugar-beei  districts  of  Monterey 

and  Santa  Cruz  counties  : 

I  found  that  a  great,  deal  of  money  was  brought  into  the 
section  which,  beyond  the  rental  piid  for  the  land  devoted  to 
beets,  did  no  one  any  good  except  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
labor  employed  in  the  production  of  the  beets.  That  the  beets 
were  chiefly  grown  and  tended  by  that  class  of  labor  to  whom 
the  lands  were  leased  at  a  higher  price  than  white  labor  can 
afford  to  pay.  If  the  ultimate  result  of  fostering  the  sugar 
industry  on  this  coast  is  to  fill  the  country  with  these  classes 
of  undesirable  people  to  the  exclusion  of  white  labor,  it  is 
questionable  whether  in  the  end  the  present  benefits  from 
the  sugar  business  will  not  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
injury  and  damage  to  fellow  a  permanent  lodgment  of  Japs 
and  Chinese.  A  few  years  and  the  country  would  be  so  tilled 
with  them  that  white  labor  can  procure  litt'.e  or  no  employ- 
ment except  at  the  standard  of  wages  established  by  the  Japs 
and  Chinese  which  simply  means  starvation  to  the  whites. 
Better  pay  a  little  more  for  the  product  of  the  factory  and 
force  the  promoters  to  employ  white  labor.  We  want  the 
sugar  industry  but  we  don't  want  it  at  the  cost  of  filling  up 
the  country  with  oriental  laborers. 

It  has  all  along  appeared  to  the  Rural  Press 
that  much  unjustified  anxiety  has  been  felt  with 
reference  to  oriental  labor  in  the  beet  fields.  The 
number  of  Japs  and  Chinese  now  employed  at  Wat- 
sonville,  Salinas,  Alvarado,  Anaheim,  and  Chino,  is, 
as  compared  with  the  white  men  there  employed, 
comparatively  few  ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  great  increase.  Even  if  those  who  own  the  beet 
lands  were  disposed  to  employ  Japanese  altogether 
m  preference  to  whites,  they  could  not  do  it  for  the 
good  reason  that  thev  are  not  to  be  had.  And,  if 
there  should  be  any  disposition  to  import  them  in 
large  numbers,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a 
law  from  Washington  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic. 
In  its  dealings  with  Chinese  immigration  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  what  it  can  do  in  keeping  out  un- 
desirable population  when  it  goes  seriously  about  it. 
It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  the 
power  to  shut  out  absolutely  those  who  are  not  wel- 
come here,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  alarm 
over  the  Japanese  labor  question  is  now  without  a 
sound  basis.  The  Rural  is  quite  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Spanne  in  not  wanting  the  sugar  industry — or  any 
thing  else  for  that  matter — at  the  cost  of  ruin  to  our 
laboring  population  ;  but  for  the  present  we  see  no 
cause  to  be  alarmed. 


A  Department  Blunder. — An  illustration  of  the 
way  things  are  done  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  afforded  by  a  recent  order 
which  includes  California  in  the  list  of  districts  de- 
clared infected  with  anthrax  or  Texas  fever  and 
subject  to  special  quarantine  regulations.  Asa  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  the  statement  is  fully  supported  by 
current  statistics,  California  is  freer  from  live  stock 
infections  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  Practically, 
the  Department  order  makes  no  hardship,  since  Cali- 
fornia is  not  exporting  cattle;  but  we  protest  against 
the  classification  as  calculated  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  the  State. 

Furthermore,  the  Agricultural  Department  has  no 
stations  or  deputies  in  California;  it  has  made  no  ex- 
aminations; nor  has  there  been  any  recent  outbreak 
here  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  Once  in  a 
great  while  some  disorder  will  break  out  locally  and 
create  small  loss;  and  in  at  least  two  instances  re- 
ports have  gone  out  that  California  was  infected  with 
Texas  fever.  But  investigation  by  qualified  men  has 
proven  these  reports  to  be  false  and  misleading.  At 
different  times  past  isolated  cases  of  Texas  fever 
have  developed  in  this  State,  traceable  to  imported 


cattle;  but  it  has  never  become  epidemic  and  has 
never  caused  any  serious  loss.  The  dipping  pro- 
cess, which  is  prescribed  by  the  Department 
order  as  a  feature  of  the  quarantine  regulation, 
may  be  good  and  it  may  be  feasable;  but  in  its  pres- 
ent development  it  is  an  unproved  thing,  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  De- 
partment way  of  doing  things  that  this  untried  and 
unaccepted  operation  should  be  a  feature  of  its  pre- 
scription. 

Since,  under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  new  order  is  not  a  practical  matter, 
there  will  be  no  general  or  organized  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  cattle  interest;  but  some  day  our 
people  may  find  themselves  seriously  injured  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Washington  authorities. 
Secretary  Wilson  appears  to  be  working  very  earn- 
estly to  make  the  department  of  value  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  and  we  trust  he 
will  soon  get  round  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

All  this  reminds  us  that  the  Pacific  coast  must 
have  representation  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
if  that  agency  is  ever  to  be  of  any  use  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  We  have  here  a  set  of  condi- 
tions wholly  foreign  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  wisely  except- 
ing by  somebody  having  special  knowledge  of  them  and 
in  close  touch  with  our  interests.  Australia,  Africa, 
Hawaii,  Central  America,  Russia — these  several 
ends  of  the  earth,  through  their  Governments,  nearly 
every  year  send  agents  to  study  the  development  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  facts  in  California, 
and  we  sometimes  suspect  that  of  all  the  organized 
agricultural  bureaus  of  the  world,  our  own  at  Wash- 
ington knows  least  of  what  Californians  are  doing 
and  how  we  do  it,  although  there  have  been  flying 
visits  recently  from  several  able  men  connected  with 
the  Department. 

Veterinary  Advice. 


Hollistek,  Cala.,  Sept.  25th,  1897. 
Editor  Rural  Press:— I  have  a  colt  six  months  old  with 
two  bunches  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  on  its  leg,  between 
ankle  and  hock,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  soft  warts.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  remove  them.    Yours,  etc., 

T.  B.  Evans. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely : — From  the  description 
given.  I  am  sure  the  "bunches"  are  ergots,  which 
are  natural  to  all  horses  and  nowise  harmful.  Ex- 
amine other  horses  and  see  if  they  have  not  similar 
growths  ;  and  if  they  have  not,  write  again  and  give 
better  description. 

Merced,  Sept.  20th. 
To  the  Editor  :— I  have  an  excellent  cow,  eight  to  ten 
years  old,  that  is  vexed  with  a  skin  disease.  She  is  a  good 
milker,  in  good  flesh  at  all  times,  and  aside  from  the  humor 
seems  in  perfect  health.  For  three  years  past,  each  spring, 
there  has  been  a  thickening  of  the  skin  over  a  considerable 
area  of  her  back,  just  forward  of  her  hips.  The  skin  at  the 
roots  of  the  hair  shows  an  orange  or  saffron  color  and  grad- 
ually scales  off,  though  not  becoming  bare.  The  trouble  ex- 
tends nearly  or  quite  to  the  shoulders,  along  the  spine.  Bare, 
or  partially  bare  spots  also  show  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
there  is  considerable  itching  or  irritation.  This  year  the 
"horn  fly"  was  extremely  bad  and  seemed  to  augment  the 
trouble.  Raw,  bloody  patches  showed  on  hei  sides  just  back 
of  the  shoulder,  on  her  belly,  neck,  and  at  the  roots  of  the 
tail— spots  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  I  have  several  times 
stopped  the  spread  of  the  humor  by  applying  lard  and  sulphur 
and  this  year  I  used  lead,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid,  which 
gave  relief  from  flies  but  failed  to  check  the  disease,  I  have 
tried  feeding  sulphur  in  her  bran  for  a  week  or  two,  but  with- 
out results.    What  is  the  disease,  and  what  the  remedy? 

Answer  by  Br.  E.  J.  Creely  : — Wash  thoroughly 
with  castile  soap  and  warm  water.  In  the  bucket 
of  water  put  a  wine  glass  of  Cannon's  or  any  other 
good  sheep  dip.  Over  the  raw  surface  apply  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  pure  tincture  of  iodine.  Over 
the  other  affected  parts,  not  raw,  rub  in  sulpho 
iodide  ointment.  Feed  moist  food  and  give  internally, 
daily,  J  ounce  Fowler's  Solution  of  Arsenic. 


Napa,  Cal.,  Sept.  22,  1897. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  large  horse  that  was  badly 
cut  with  a  barbed  wire  on  the  heel  of  his  foot,  about  two  and 
a  half  months  ago.  It  ran  for  six  weeks  with  no  attention 
and  a  growth  of  what  I  thought  was  proud  flesh  formed,  mak- 
a  large  bunch  which  will  not  heal  over.  He  pays  no  attention 
to  having  it  cut,  although  it  bleeds  profusely.  Has  never 
been  lame  since  first  cut.  Would  Dr.  Creely  kindly  advise 
me?  Yours,  W.  F.  Moybr. 

Answer  by  Dr.  E.  ./.  Creely: — This  is  excessive 
granulations  or  proud  flesh.  Take  a  sharp  knife  or 
razor  and  remove  the  entire  surface  level  with  the 
skin.  If  it  bleeds  much  have  an  iron  heated  almost 
white  and  burn  the  raw  surface  until  bleeding  stops, 
then  apply  some  good  healing  salve  :  Zinc  ointment, 
2  oz  ;  glycerine,  1  oz  ;  iodoform,  •'.  oz  ;  carbolic  acid, 
15  drops  ;  and  once  daily  thereafter  rub  over  the 
raw  surface  (particularly  the  edges)  with  silver  caus- 
tic (lunar  stick).  This  wound  will  be  a  long  time 
healing  as  it  must  heal  from  the  edges.  The  wound 
should  be  bandaged.  The  horse  can  work  providing 
there  is  no  lameness. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Competition  in  Beet  Biting.— It  is  stated  that  the  new 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Crockett  will  make  a  tempting  offer  for 
next  year's  crop  of  Pleasanton  beets.  Agents  have  already 
interviewed  some  of  the  growers.  Just  how  the  Crockett 
concern  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  better  by  the  beet  growers 
than  the  Alameda  company  does  not  seem  quite  clear.  Trans- 
portation from  here  to  Crockett  would  be  considerably  more 
than  to  Alvarado,  as  the  beets  would  have  to  be  hauled 
through  Tracy  or  Oakland.  The  only  way  to  get  around  the 
long  haul  would  be  for  the  railroad  to  extend  its  San  Ramon 
line  through  to  this  point,  which  it  is  hardly  likely  will  be 
done.  As  an  offset  to  the  possible  encroachment  in  their  ter- 
ritory of  the  Crockett  refinery,  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company 
announces  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  next  year's  beets, 
making  the  price,  delivered  on  the  cars  at  Pleasanton,  $3.90 
per  ton.— Pleasanton  Times. 

Butte. 

H.  Wright  of  Concow  on  Sunday  brought  to  the  Register  of- 
fice a  twig  of  an  apple  tree  containing  forty  apples.  They  are 
of  the  Seedling  variety,  but  are  an  excellent  apple.  The  fruit 
hangs  as  thick  on  the  tree  as  grapes  cluster  together  in  a 
bunch  on  the  vine.  Mr.  Wright  tells  us  there  will  be  a  very 
good  apple  crop  in  the  Concow  region  this  year.— Oroville 
Register. 

Fresno. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  California  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Traver,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  that  J.  A. 
Roberts  be  retained  as  Bee  Inspector  in  Fresno  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  out  any  bee  diseases  that  may  have 
started.  The'TTresno  county  Supervisors  have  endorsed  the 
resolution  by  retaining  Roberts  for  thirty  days  more  at  a 
compensation  of  $2. 50  a  day  for  the  actual  time  employed.— 
Hanford  Journal. 

Humboldt. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  D.  McCullens  and  others,  according  to 
the  Eureka  Standard,  have  shown  the  practicability  of  pro- 
ducing tiax  in  Humboldt  county. 

Kern. 

Bakerskield's  Cannery.—  A  San  Joaquin  paper  tells  how 
Bakerstield  got  a  cannery  as  follows:  "The  Labor  Exchange 
at  Bakerstield  manifestly  believe  that  the  way  to  do  a  thing 
is  to  do  it.  Periodically  the  people  of  that  place  have  talked 
about  having  a  cannery.  Not  a  year  has  gone  by  for  a  decade 
but  some  one  has  suggested  that  such  an  institution  would  be 
a  good  thing.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  start  one,  but  all  have  failed.  It  has 
been  the  idea  that  only  with  large  capital  was  it  possible  to 
start  and  operate  a  cannery.  The  Labor  Exchange  members, 
who  are  producers  as  well,  however,  at  last  got  tired  of  this 
delay,  and  this  summer  decided  to  start  a  cannery  without 
capital  if  need  be.  They  have  done  it  successfully.  To  be 
sure,  the  plant  is  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  mammoth  estab- 
lishments in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  very 
respectable  one  for  a  beginning  and  has  already  put  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit.  Next  year  it  will  put  up  more,  and 
it  will  continue  to  grow  each  season." 

Kings. 

New  Vineyard  Device.— A.  Onesti  of  Hanford  has  devised 
an  implement  to  cut  "runners''  in  vinewards  so  that  trays 
may  be  laid  between  rows  of  vines.  This  is  usually  done  by 
hand,  with  a  heavy  knife,  but  with  Mr.  Onesti's  cutter  the 
vines  between  rows  can  be  cut  on  both  sides  as  fast  as  horses 
can  walk.  The  cutting  is  done  by  two  sharp  wheels,  about  12 
inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be  raised  till  the  weight  of  the 
machine  and  the  driver  rests  on  two  broad  wheels  beside 
them,  or  lowered  so  that  they  take  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine  and  the  driver. 

Merced. 

Sweet  Potato  Industry.— A  few  years  ago  some  of  the 
small  ranchers  and  colonists  at  Atwater  planted  a  few  acres 
to  sweet  potatoes,  more  as  an  experiment  than  anything  else. 
They  found  the  experiment  so  profitable  that  they  enlarged 
their  acreage,  and  others  went  into  the  business  also,  until 
this  year  there  are  060  acres  there  in  sweet  potatoes.  Last 
year'there  were  shipped  from  Atwater  and  Buhach  switch,  a 
mile  this  side  of  Atwater,  about  1500  tons  of  sweets,  and  this 
year  the  shipment  will  amount  to  3300  tons— a  very  gratifying 
success.  Heretofore  the  bulk  of  this  product,  probably  two- 
thirds,  has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  while  the  remain- 
ing one-third  has  gone  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and  the  Northern 
States;  but  now  a  new  market  has  been  opened  to  the  sweet 
potato  growers  of  Atwater.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  re- 
duced its  rate  on  carload  lots  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  75  cents 
to  60  cents.  This  is  the  same  rate  that  is  in  effect  from  Kan- 
sas points  to  Salt  Lake,  and  virtually  opens  up  the  Utah  mar- 
ket to  the  Atwater  product.  No  doubt  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  booming  the  sweet  potato  industry  of  Atwater  to 
greater  proportions  than  ever.— Merced  Sun. 

Napa. 

Napa  County  Beet  Harvest.— Quick  work  is  being  made  of 
the  sugar  beet  harvest  on  Mr.  Melone's  Oak  Knoll  ranch,  and 
the  end  of  this  week  will  see  the  crop  landed  at  the  Alvarado 
factory.  Monday  morning  a  force  of  six  men  commenced  pull- 
ing and  topping  the  10  acre  patch  of  beets  on  the  W.  Egbert 
Smith  place,  northwest  of  town.  The  tools  used  are  all  made 
especially  for  the  work.  A  plow  drawn  by  four  horses  loosens 
the  beets;  men  follow  in  its  wake  and  pull  them;  then  the 
same  men  with  beet  knives,  long,  keen-bladed  tools,  go 
through  the  beets  and  top  them.  The  beets  are  then  loaded 
on  the  cars  at  Union  station,  a  mile  away,  and  transported  to 
the  Alvarado  factory.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  splendid  stand  of 
beets,  considering  the  dry  weather  following  the  planting;  so 
have  Wm.  M.  Fisher,  H.  H.  Thomas,  F.  W.  Loeber  and 
others.— Napa  Register. 

The  Vintage.— The  vintage  is  now  upon  us.  The  crushing 
of  the  early  matured  grapes  has  commenced,  and  in  another 
week  all  the  wineries  will  be  in  full  blast  in  this  section  and 
thousands  of  tons  will  be  crushed  daily.  The  vineyardists  in 
the  different  portions  of  this  county  unite  in  saying  that  the 
crop  is  the  largest  since  1891.  Some  of  the  growers  are  claim- 
ing nearlv  a  box  to  the  vine.  A  conservative  estimate  is  an 
average  of  3%  tons  to  the  acre.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  large  crop  means  low  prices  and  difficulty  in  selling. 
Prices,  however,  will  rule  somewhat  under  those  paid  last 
year.  Though  the  condition  of  the  wine  market  does  not 
justify  gilt-edge  figures  for  grapes,  the  price  generally  is 
good.  Several  wineries  have  been  enlarged  during  the  past 
year  quite  extensively,  and  in  nearly  all  the  cooperage  has 
been  increased  to  some  extent  in  order  that  the  entire  crop 
may  be  carefully  taken  care  of.  Nothing  has  as  yet  occurred 
to  injure  the  crop.  There  is  no  mildew.  The  phylloxera  has 
made  ravages  in  the  vineyards  already  attacked,  but  has  not 
been  found  in  any  new  localities.  A  little  dry  rot  has  been 
noticed  in  a  few  places,  and  some  grapes  were  "burned  by  the 
sun;  but,  taking  all  in  all,  the  crop  is  extra  fine  and  unusu 
ally  large.— Star. 

Orange. 

The  Celery  Crop.  — Au  acre  of  celery  is  supposed  to  make  a 
carload.  But  it  is  now  believed  this  rule  will  not  hold  good 
for  the  coming  season.  If  the  grand  total  export  reaches  500 
carloads,  it  will  come  fully  up  to  the  highest  estimates  placed 
on  the  growing  fields.   The  heavy  yields  of  the  past  year  and 


the  handsome  profits  therefrom  inspired  many  inexperienced 
hands  to  enter  the  business,  and,  as  a  consequence,  some  of 
this  year's  crop  will  be  of  an  inferior  nature,  grown  as  it  is  on 
ground  not  always  the  most  adapted  to  the  growth  of  celery, 
and  by  those  unaccustomed  to  its  culture.  The  crop  is  now  in 
rirst-class  condition  and  growing  rapidly.  It  is  not  believed 
the  week  of  warm  weather  has  injured  it  in  the  least.  D.  E. 
Smeltzer  is  now  in  the  East  arranging  for  the  disposal  of  his 
crop.  He  will  be  back  in  time  to  superintend  his  harvesting. 
Following  is  the  acreage  planted  by  the  different  growers  and 
associations:  Westminster  Celery  Company,  250  acres;  D.  E. 
Smeltzer,  150  acres;  Morris  &  Barling,  105  acres;  California 
!  Celery  Company,  75  acres;  scattering,  75  acres;  total,  655 
acres.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

A  Walnut  Deal. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Sheppard  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  purchased  the  bulk  of  the  walnut  crop 
hereabout  in  times  past,  and  who  was  expected  to  buy  this 
year,  has  instructed  his  local  agent  not  to  purchase  softshells 
(which  are  the  bulk  of  the  crop),  he  having  purchased  the  As- 
sociation's nuts  at  Fullerton  and  Rivera.  This  is  construed 
by  the  growers  as  a  deliberate  attempt  on  Mr.  Sheppard's 
part  to  bear  the  market.  Several  walnut  growers  have  called 
on  us  and  stated  they  have  fine  crops  of  walnuts  to  sell,  at 
market  rates.  We  advise  outside  purchasers  to  come  to  Ana- 
heim and  interview  those  of  our  growers  who  are  not  in  the 
Association.  They  will  find  they  have  a  plenty  of  No.  1  soft- 
shell  walnuts  to  sell,  at  market  rates.  Let  there  be  no  un- 
fair treatment  to  the  outside  grower.— Anaheim  Gazette. 

J'laeer. 

Salways  Are  Good  Keepers. — There  has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion in  J.  F.  Madden's  store  a  box  of  Sal  way  peacnes  picked 
by  Frank  O.  Anderson  on  August  27th  and  brought  to  New- 
castle on  September  19th.  They  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  and  were  nicely  colored  and  well  flavored.  Mr. 
Anderson  says  the  fruit  was  much  finer  when  the  box  was 
opened  than  when  first  picked.  They  were  kept  for  twenty- 
one  days  in  the  box  and  their  condition  would  indicate  that 
if  Salway  peaches  from  Newcastle  are  not  spoiled  by  refriger- 
ation in  transit  they  should  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  even 
Europe,  in  splendid  condition.  —Newcastle  News. 

Kiverglde. 

TnE  deciduous  fruit  product  of  the  San  Jacinto  district  will 
sell  this  season  for  about  $75,000.  Many  producers,  the  Iti-iji*- 
(er  declares,  will  hold  for  higher  prices. 

Sacramento. 

Sugar  Factoht  Wanted.— Mr.  Gird  declares  that  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  ground  between  Sacramento  and  William 
Johnston's  ranch,  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  that  will  not 
grow  beets  of  good  size  and  superior  quality.  The  same,  he 
says,  is  true  of  the  Pierson  district.  From  these  two  places, 
Gird  says,  he  plucked  a  quantity  of  beets  at  random,  and 
never  had  he  seen  beets  that  equaled  them  in  beauty  and 
perfection.  Other  parts  of  the  county  were  also  visited  by 
Mr.  Gird,  and  on  every  hand  was  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  Sacramento  county  soil  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  is  for  the  people  of  this  county  to  at  once  take 
steps  to  procure  a  beet  sugar  factory.  We  are  prepared  to 
demonstrate  to  capitalists  the  superior  advantages  of  this 
section  for  such  a  factory,  and,  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  another  year,  a  site  for  a  fac- 
tory should  not  be  selected  and  work  commenced.— Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

California  Fruit  Values. — The  Sacramento  yews  esti- 
mates that  the  season's  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  will  aggre- 
gate 7000  carloads,  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  estimate  figures 
out  values  as  follows:  "If  we  assume  the  reasonable  average 
of  $1000  for  a  car,  the  exports  of  deciduous  fruit  from  north 
and  central  California  brought  $7,000,0000.  The  truth  would 
probably  make  the  figures  $2,000,000  more,  or  $0,000,000  that 
the  East  paid  us  for  our  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  grapes, 
pears,  cherries  and  apricots.  This  does  not  include  dried 
fruit  nor  raisins  nor  canned  goods.  Altogether,  we  believe 
California  will  have  exported  to  the  East  by  the  close  of  the 
current  year  $12,000,000  worth  of  fruit  independent  of  oranges. 
This  large  sum  will  help  to  pay  our  Eastern  friends  for  the 
shoes  and  clothing  that  we  buy  of  them,  the  furniture,  paper, 
hats,  underwear,  machinery,  cigars  and  hundreds  of  minor 
items  that  we  might  as  well  make  at  home  if  we  only 
had  the  thrift  to  do  it.  The  figures  by  no  means  represent 
the  value  of  the  fruit  crop.  To  them  must  be  added  the  value 
of  that  consumed  at  home,  as  well  as  the  very  large  quanti- 
ties consumed  by  the  canneries.  Probably  $16,000,000  would 
fairly  represent  the  value  of  this  year's  fruit  crop,  independ- 
ently of  wine  grapes  and  berries." 

San  Kernardlno. 

Big  Operations  at  Chino. — The  Chino  sugar  factory  and 
the  land  company  have  paid  out  nearly  $200,000  for  beets  and 
labor  since  July  1st;  and  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
reaches  laborers  through  the  farmers  as  well  as  directly  from 
the  factory,  it  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  has  been  no 
little  item  in  bringing  about  the  improved  condition  of  busi- 
ness so  generally  noticeable  through  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sugar  company  has  given  the  champion  a  statement 
of  the  amounts  paid  for  beets  up  to  Wednesday,  which  was 
pay-day,  the  figures  being  as  follows  for  the  various  sections 
sending  beets  to  the  Chino  factory:  Anaheim  and  vicinity, 
July,  $44,109.24;  August,  $55,893.73;  total,  $100,002  97.  Ven- 
tura, August,  $9752.67.  Chino,  July,  $7867.15;  August,  $24,- 
792.43;  total,  $32,659.58;  grand  total,  $142,415.22.  August 
freight  receipts  of  Chino  reached  the  total  of  14,000  tons, 
while  the  shipments  from  Chino  reached  3282  tons. 

A  reet  growers'  union  was  formed  at  Chino  last  week.  Its 
purposes  are  not  yet  announced. 

Mexican  Orange  Worm. — The  attention  of  horticultural 
commissioners  in  southern  California  has  often  been  called  to 
the  dreaded  orange  worm  of  Mexico— one  of  the  worst  pests 
that  has  ever  visited  a  citrus  country.  This  pest  secretes  it- 
self between  the  rind  and  pulp  of  the  fruit  and  works  its  way 
into  the  latter,  entirely  ruining  the  fruit.  It  is  announced 
that  a  Los  Angeles  dealer  has  made  a  large  purchase  of  the 
oranges  from  old  Mexico,  in  the  district  where  the  worm  is  at 
its  worst,  and  proposes  to  ship  them  into  Los  Angeles  and  put 
them  on  the  market.  If  his  plan  is  carried  out,  it  means  the 
transplanting  of  this  pest  on  this  side  of  the  line,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
eradicate  it.  The  railroads  will  ship  these  oranges,  if  allowed 
te  enter  this  country,  in  cases  that  they  never  fumigate,  and 
after  one  trip  they  are  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  pest 
and  will  scatter  it  broadcast  on  this  side,  for  the  same  cars 
will  be  used  to  transport  the  California  fruit,  while  infected 
with  the  pest  from  the  Mexican  orange.  The  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry  at  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  de- 
mands that  these  oranges  should  be  thoroughly  inspected; 
and  if  found  infected,  they  must  be  destroyed  and  the  cars 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the 
line  to  this  side.  Another  plan  is  to  watch  for  the  oranges  in 
this  county,  probably  at  Colton  in  passing  through,  and  if 
they  have  escaped  the  inspector  at  Nogales,  or  if  he  is  negli- 
gent, to  »top  the  fruit  here,  and  if  found  infected,  to  destroy 
it.— San  Bernardino  Sun. 

San  Diego. 

Revival  in  Cattle.  — Catttle  raising  used  to  be  a  great  in- 
dustry in  California.  It  promises  to  become  so  again.  There 
are  immense  sections  of  the  State  especially  suited  to  the 


cattle  business.  For  a  number  of  years  the  supply  of  stock 
has  been  allowed  to  run  down,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
offered.  Some  have  had  faith  all  along  that  prices  would  come 
up,  and  have  kept  a  fair  supply  on  hand  waiting  for  the  raise. 
It  has  come  at  last,  and,  we  hope,  to  stay  for  awhile.  So  far 
a  good  deal  of  stock  has  been  sold  at  3  cents,  and  some  for 
more  than  that  amount.  It  is  not  probable,  either,  that  the 
demand  will  be  over-supplied  for  several  years.— Ramona 
Sentinel. 

Grape  Outixwk  at  Escondido.— The  grape  crop  in  the  Es- 
condido  vineyard  is  the  largest  ever  produced  before,  the 
fruio  is  better  quality  and  the  prospect  for  high  prices  is  very 
encouraging.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  pros- 
pects are  flattering  for  the  producers.  J.  C.  Dickson,  who  has 
already  picked  his  crop,  has  10,000  trays  on  his  ten  acres, 
which  is  4000  more  than  he  has  had  any  previous  year.  He 
estimates  his  crop  of  grapes  close  to  Vi1/,  tons  to  the  acre,  or 
twenty  tons  of  raisins  from  his  ten  acres.— Advocate. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Freedom  From  Apple  Pests.— Up  to  date,  after  twenty 
years  of  apple  growing,  there  has  never  been  found  a  single 
codlin  moth  affecting  the  apples  in  this  section.  If  this  condi- 
tion shall  continue,  there  is  no  estimating  the  value  to  be 
reached  for  our  choice  apple  land.  Everybody  spleens  at  a 
wormy  apple,  and  to  know  that  a  section  is  totally  free  from 
codlin  moth  will  soon  bring  its  apple  product  into  preferred 
demand  at  extra  prices. — Lompoc  Record. 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Watsonville  Pujaroniau 
says :  "  The  apple  district  without  some  form  of  a  pest  is  a 
novelty  in  these  times,  and  the  Lompoc  section  Is  trulv 
blessed  if  no  codlin  moth  has  been  found  in  any  of  its  apple 
orchards.  We  hope  this  fortunate  condition  will  continue,  and 
with  that  in  view  would  suggest  when  Lompoc  apple  orchards 
are  sought  and  handled  by  packing  firms  that  the  utmost  care 
be  taken  in  the  inspection  of  boxes.  Allow  no  old  boxes  to  be 
brought  in.  The  appearance  of  codlin  moth  in  the  leading  ap- 
ple districts  of  the  State  is  directly  traceable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  old  packing  boxes  from  infected  districts.  The  cod- 
i  lin  moth  may  not  be  in  your  orchards  now,  Bro.  Brougbton, 
but  will  be  unless  a  vigilant  outlook  therefor  is  kept  up.  The 
codlin  moth  does  not  confine  his  work  to  apples;  it  loves 
pears,  and  will  even  sample  apricots  and  peaches." 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Hop  Crop.— Hop  buyers  have  been  here 
during  the  week,  and  have  sought  options  at  12  cents.  One 
sale  of  sixty  bales  at  12  cents  has  been  made  by  Chesley 
Stow.  Offers  above  this  figure  have  been  made  in  Sonoma 
county.  Rains  have  injured  the  Washington  and  Oregon  hop 
crops  and  have  increased  the  shortage  of  the  1897  crop.  In 
i  view  of  these  facts  Pajaro  valley  growers  look  for  an  advance 
'  on  the  offers  made  this  week.  The  hop  growers  of  this  valley 
have  had  several  poor  seasons,  financially  speaking,  but  the 
:  older  growers  have  harvested  their  crop  each  year,  though  at 
a  loss,  and  thus  have  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  people 
during  the  picking  season  each  year,  and  they  deserve  years 
with  a  profit  side.  Probably  $20,000  will  be  paid  out  by  the 
hop  growers  of  Pajaro  valley  for  the  picking  and  curing  labor 
employed  this  month.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  field  crop 
which  pays  out  more  per  acre  for  labor  during  such  a  brief 
period  Owen  Tuttle,  the  pioneer  hop  grower  of  this  valley, 
says  he  has  paid  out  $130,000  for  labor  in  connection  with  this 
crop  on  his  farm  during  the  past  twentv-four  years. 
— Pajaronian. 

Fruit  packers  report  a  big  shortage  of  pickers.  In  all 
branches  of  work  in  the  Pajaro  valley  there  has  been  an  un- 
usually heavy  call  for  laborers  this  season,  and  the  supply  has 
not  reached  the  demand.  The  fruit  packers  could  find  work 
for  nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  they  now  have.— Pajaronian. 
Solano. 

Horse  Epidemic  in  Solano.— The  disease  which  is  prevalent 
among  horses  in  various  counties  is  in  strong  evidence  in 
Solano  county.  Dr.  J.  T.  Sullivan  has  already  over  200  cases 
under  treatment,  and  it  must  be  said  to  the  ability  and  ex- 
perience of  the  veterinary  surgeon  he  has  not,  as  yet,  failed 
to  effect  a  core.  Dr.  Sullivan  states  that  if  notified  when 
the  first  symptons  of  the  disease  make  their  appearance,  the 
malady  can  be  successfully  treated.— Solano  Republican. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Men  Hoi.dino  Their  Stuff.— There  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  dried  fruit  being  held  by  the  farmers  of  this  section, 
who  expect  an  advance  in  prices.  The  crop  of  Sonoma's  or- 
chards was  a  heavy  one  this  year,  and  if  our  orchardists  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  holding  out  too  long,  money  should 
be  freer  in  this  valley  soon.  Buyers  are  active  and  want  the 
dried  product,  but  they  find  the  seller  not  ready  to  take  any 
old  price  for  his  crop  From  all  we  can  learn,  the  quality  of 
the  dried  product  is  good.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

The  Vintage  at  Sevastopol. — A  few  of  the  wineries  com- 
menced operations  last  week,  but  the  climax  was  not  reached 
until  Monday  morning,  when  Julliard's  big  crusher  was 
started.  To-day  Mr.  Julliard  informed  a  Timrs  reporter  that 
he  handled  forty-two  and  a  half  tons  of  grapes  Monday.  Tues- 
day sixty-eight  and  a  half  tons  went  through  the  crusher  and 
about  the  same  amount  came  in  to-day.  Mr.  Julliard  did  not 
expect  over  fifty  tons  a  day,  although  his  crusher  is  capable 
of  disposing  of  one  hundred  tons.  Zinfandels  are  being  han- 
dled, principally,  only  a  few  loads  of  white  grapes  having 
been  brought  in.  Upon  being  asked  how  much  he  was  paying 
for  grapes,  Mr.  Julliard  replied  that  $10  per  ton  cash  was  his 
figure.  He  said  that  the  present  price  of  wine  would  not 
warrant  a  higher  price,  and  as  the  above  sum  was  being  paid 
by  the  DeTurk  winery  at  Santa  Rosa  he  made  an  offer  accord- 
ingly.—Sebastopol  Times. 

Tulare. 

Radical  Cure  for  Foul  Brood.— Some  of  the  apiaries  in 
this  valley  are  afflicted  with  some  disease  that  causes  the 
deaths  and  putrefaction  of  the  young  broods  before  they  come 
out,  and  the  disease  is  contagious.  That  is,  the  swarm  that 
is  thus  afflicted  soon  become  weak,  other  swarms  enter  to  rob 
them  of  their  honey,  and  so  carry  the  disease  to  their  own 
broods,  until  all  become  contaminated.  An  inspector  is  now 
in  the  county,  and  out  in  the  Chicago  ranch  country  found  six- 
teen hives  affected,  dug  holes  in  the  ground,  and,  at  night, 
buried  bees,  hives  and  honey,  and  all  deep  and  secure.  That 
is  said  to  be  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  disorder  and  the 
only  certain  way  to  prevent  contagion.  Register. 

Yuba. 

War  Against  Codlin  Moth.— Horticultural  Commissioner 
G.  W.  Harney  of  Yuba  county  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
codlin  or  apple  moth  (Carpocapsa  pamonella),  in  which  occurs 
the  following:  The  very  worst  pest  infesting  the  orchards  of 
California  at  the  present  time  is  the  codlin  or  apple  moth.  In 
all  unsprayed  apple  or  pear  orchards  the  present  season's  crop 
was  badly  riddled  by  worms,  and  in  many  instances  the  fruit 
was  unsalable.  Those  who  allowed  their  orchards  to  go  un- 
sprayed and  afterwards  endeavored  to  market  the  crop  of 
wormy  fruit  were  actually  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction, 
as  the  fruit  did  not  sell  for  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing. Some  of  the  wormy  fruit  shipped  out  of  the  State  was 
quarantined  and  destroyed  by  the  health  boards  in  distant 
States  and  cities,  the  shippers  being  forced  to  pay  freight 
charges.  Preparations  are  now  being  perfected  by  the  State 
horticultural  authorities  and  boards  of  health  to  hereafter 
quarantine  and  destroy  all  worm-infested  fruit  offered  for 
sale  in  various  markets.— Four  Corners. 
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What  the  French  Do  in  Frost  Fighting. 

Californians  who  are  studying  and  experimenting 
with  protecting  fruits  from  frost  will  find  that  frost 
fighters  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  not  sur- 
passed them  either  in  ingenuity  or  extent  of  opera- 
tions. Still  it  is  very  interesting  to  read  what 
others  have  done,  and  M.  G.  Kains  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  prepared  for  the  Garden 
and  Forest  a  review  of  the  subject  which  has  at  least 
points  of  historic  interest. 

Some  Facts  About  Frost  Prevention. — In  few  coun- 
tries have  methods  for  the  prevention  of  injury  by 
frost  been  so  systematized  as  in  France.  The  nature 
of  many  of  the  crops  and  the  peculiar  situations  they 
often  occupy  have  demanded  extreme  vigilance  at 
critical  periods  or  total  loss  has  followed.  Prior  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved  in  these 
methods,  and  even  at  the  present  day  in  less  en- 
lightened communities,  the  disturbing  cause  of  frosts 
has  been  that  arch  enemy  of  agricultural  practice — 
moon.  This  innocent  luminary  has,  in  the  past,  ex- 
ercised as  baneful  an  influence  over  the  fruit  crops 
of  France  as  it  does  in  certain  benighted  potato 
fields  in  America  at  the  present  day.  It  was  not  un- 
til long  after  the  physicist  Arago  had  explained  the 
cause  of  these  late  spring  and  early  autumn  frosts 
that  the  superstitious  peasantry  gradually  lost  faith 
in  the  blighting  efficacy  of  moonbeams.  These  frosts, 
Arago  demonstrated,  are  due  to  the  rapid  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth,  always  augmented  by  still 
air  and  a  clear  sky,  but  retarded  by  clouds  and 
and  wind,  the  former  acting  as  a  blanket  to  check 
the  escaping  heat,  the  latter  preventing  the  air  from 
settling  in  pocket-like  formations  to  the  general 
contour  of  the  land. 

Coverings. — Coverings  of  paper  and  other  materials 
commonly  used  to  protect  flower  beds  would  in  them- 
selves be  too  slight  a  protection  but  for  the  check 
they  give  to  the  heat  and  moisture  escaping  from 
the  ground.  The  relatively  high  temperature  main- 
tained under  these  coverings  is  due  to  the  continual 
evolution  of  heat  which  accompanies  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture.  To  protect  small  areas  or  a  limited 
number  of  specimens,  French  gardeners  use  straw 
mattings,  bell  jars,  various  kinds  of  frames  and 
screens,  which  latter  are,  as  at  Montreuil  (in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris),  hooked  to  permanent  or  tem- 
porary supports.  This  last  method  was  brought  to 
France,  by  way  of  England,  from  Scandinavia, 
where  it  has  been  used  time  out  of  mind  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wall  fruits. 

Useof  Water. — A  unique  method  for  tree  protection 
is  the  hanging  of  a  thick  rope  from  a  high  branch  of 
the  tree,  the  lower  end  being  in  a  pail  of  water. 
The  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encyclopaedia  remarks 
that  "  should  a  slight  frost  take  place  at  night  it 
will  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the  tree,  while 
the  surface  of  the  pail,  which  receives  the  rope,  will 
be  covered  with  ice;  the  water  placed  in  another 
pail  by  the  side  of  it,  by  way  of  experiment,  may  not 
from  the  slightness  of  the  frost  have  any  ice  on  it  at 
all."  In  this  case  the  rope,  by  exposing  a  large  sur- 
face to  the  air,  aids  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
carried  up  by  capillarity,  and  the  heat  evolved  by 
the  condensation  of  this  water  among  the  foliage 
raises  the  temperature  above  the  line  of  danger. 

When  plants  are  covered  by  hoar  frost  they  may 
yet  be  saved,  say  Decaisne  and  Nauuin  (Manual  de 
l'Amateur  des  Jardins,  vol.  I.,  page  624),  by  sprink- 
ling them  freely  with  water,  which  loosens  and  re- 
moves the  ice  and  gradually  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  plant  to  its  normal  degree  of  heat.  Doubtless 
this  is  a  somewhat  sweeping  assertion,  since  the 
damage  may  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  freezing. 
And  damage  at  the  time  of  freezing  seems  all  the 
more  probable  from  the  following  experiment  re- 
corded by  Stewart:  Two  sets  of  smudges  were 
placed  in  different  vineyards  equally  exposed.  In 
the  first,  they  were  lighted  one  hour  before  sunrise; 
in  the  second,  when  the  temperature  reached  the 
freezing  point.  In  the  former  the  buds  were  frost 
bitten;  in  the  latter,  unhurt.  Some  plants  can  stand 
a  good  deal  of  frost  without  being  injured,  while 
others  are  permanently  disabled  by  temperatures 
not  below  the  freezing  point. 

Antiquity  of  Smudging. — The  practice  of  smudging 
is  more  ancient  than  is  usually  supposed.  De  Serre, 
a  prominent  agriculturist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
recommended  it,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  been 
favorably  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  In  Wurtemberg,  in 
179(5,  the  men  were  divided  into  companies  of  about 
twenty,  under  a  captain,  to  protect  certain  assigned 
districts,  and  were  called  out  by  an  alarm  given  by  a 
regular  watchman.  This  service  was  compulsory, 
since  article  seven  of  the  rules  reads  that  whoever 
"  shall  refuse  to  obey,  shall  be  prosecuted  before  the 
bailewick,  and  receive  exemplary  punishment." 

Even  long  after  the  practicability  of  frost  preven- 
tion had  been  demonstrated,  fruit  growers,  instead 
of  testing  the  methods,  as  a  rule  continued  to  accept 
its  ravages  as  a  thing  to  be  expected,  but  not 
avoided.    But  of  late  years  they  have  commenced  to 


see  the  benefits  derived,  and  the  use  of  smudges  has  j 
been  growing  in  popularity.  These  are  made  of  al- 
most any  substance,  such  as  dampened  straw, 
manure,  tar,  sawdust,  crude  kerosene;  in  fact,  any- 
thing which  will  produce  a  smouldering  fire  with 
much  smoke  and  little  blaze.  Besides  these  sub- 
stances, various  compositions  have  been  put  upon 
the  French  and  other  markets.  Oae  of  these,  Le- 
stout's  (considered  the  best),  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  which  weigh  sixteen  pounds,  and  cost  about 
fifteen  cents  each.  They  are  placed  about  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  lighted  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
A  tract  of  about  2200  acres  may  be  protected  by 
300  of  these  bricks  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  per 
acre  per  hour  for  the  material.  The  smudge  formed 
will,  in  still  weather,  be  effective  for  about  two 
hours,  when  it  may  be  renewed  if  necessary.  In 
many  orchards  and  vineyards  these  smudges  are 
fired  automatically  by  various  devices.  These  are 
not  often  satisfactory,  since  the  machine  lights  all 
fires  at  once,  in  which  case,  if  there  be  but  a  slight 
breeze,  the  smoke  from  the  leeward  smudges  is  lost, 
while  that  from  the  windward  fires  is  liable  to  be 
too  much  diluted  with  air  to  be  effective. 

Organized  Effort. — A  district  rather  than  an  iso- 
lated plantation  should  be  protected.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
proprietors  owning  crops  liable  to  injury.  One  such 
company  of  115  growers  was  formed  at  Moulis,  in 
Medoc.  Their  operations  were  very  successful.  The 
cost  of  protection  was  only  twenty-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand vines  for  the  season,  a  figure  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  individual  protection. 

The  success  attending  the  application  of  protect- 
ive methods  may  be  still  further  seen  in  the  following 
cases:  At  Lussac,  in  Medoc,  on  April  21st,  1887, 
the  trellis  wires  were  covered  with  ice.  Smudges 
were  lighted  at  2  a.  m.,  and  not  only  were  the  crop 
and  the  vines  saved,  but  even  the  tenderest  foliage 
covered  by  the  cloud  was  uninjured.  At  Cornell 
University,  in  the  autumn  of  189(>,  the  whole  of  the 
dahlia  and  canna  plantations,  which  were  in  a  hollow 
from  which  the  cold  air  could  not  escape,  were  suc- 
cessfully protected  by  the  smudge  and  water  meth- 
ods. At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  a  few 
years  ago,  beds  of  geranium  and  coleus  were  saved 
by  the  water  method,  and  were  in  fine  condition 
some  weeks  after  even  less  exposed  beds  had  suc- 
cumbed. 

Water  Again. — This  water  method  consists  simply 
in  a  liberal  drenching  of  the  plants  and  the  ground 
on  the  evening  when  frost  is  expected.  If  there  be 
a  rise  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plants  to  be  protected,  it  should  also  be  wetted 
down  so  that  the  air  which  flows  over  it  toward  the 
plants  will  be  saturated  with  moisture.  When  the 
temperature  falls,  water  vapor  is  condensed,  a  large 
amount  of  latent  heat  is  evolved  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  raised.  Of  course,  when  general  freezes 
overspread  a  wide  area  of  country,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  prevent  injury,  but  when  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture is  slight,  either  the  smudge  or  the  water  meth- 
od, or  both  together,  will  prevent  injury,  which 
would  almost  certainly  occur  if  nothing  were  done. 


Preparation  of  Walnuts  for  flarket. 


Walnut  growers  in  the  upper  thirds  of  the  State, 
who  are  now  rapidly  multiplying  in  number,  will  be 
much  interested  to  have  explicit  account  of  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  nuts  which  the  growers  in 
one  of  the  large  producing  districts  south  approve 
and  practice.  The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut 
Growers  Association,  which  governs  the  output  of 
the  Rivera  country,  has  issued  very  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  governing 
the  application  of  sulphur  to  walnuts.  So  eminently 
successful  have  these  growers  been  while  following 
these  rules  that  a  number  of  Santa  Ana  growers  will 
likely  get  in  step  with  the  Rivera  method  this  year. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Nietos  and 
Ranchito  Association  has  recommeuded  the  following 
rules  for  preparing  walnuts  for  market: 

First — The  nuts  should  be  picked  up  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  any 
great  length  of  time.  Either  the  fog  or  the  sun  will 
injure  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  or  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  shell;  especially  will  this  be  the  case  when  the 
outer  hull  adheres  to  the  nut.  The  nuts  should  not 
be  pulled  from  the  tree  before  fully  ripe.  A  pole  with 
an  iron  hook  at  the  end  will  suffice  to  loosen  the  ripe 
nuts;  hook  over  the  limb  and  suddenly  jerk  the  pole; 
this  will  do  the  work. 

Second — The  nuts  should  not  remain  in  the  picking 
sacks  for  any  length  of  time;  if  they  do,  the  kernel 
and  shell  will  soon  get  moldy.  It  is  better  to  clean 
the  nuts  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking,  as  it  can 
be  done  easier  and  better  then. 

Third — The  nuts  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  be- 
fore placing  in  trays  to  dry.  The  cleansing  of  the 
nuts  should  be  done  with  as  little  water  as  possible. 
The  nuts  should  not  be  submerged  in  water,  but 
rather  rubbed  together  (we  would  recommend  a  cyl 
inder  for  this  purpose)  and  water  thrown  on  them 
with  hose  or  bucket.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
sand  be  used  to  clean  the  nuts. 

Fourth— After  the  nuts  are  cleaned  they  should  be 


put  in  trays  or  on  platform  and  thoroughly  dried; 
the  length  of  the  time  to  dry  will  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  nuts  and  the  weather.  When  the  nuts 
are  thoroughly  dry  the  kernel  will  be  quite  brittle. 

Fifth — Great  care  should  be  taken  in  drying  soft- 
shell  walnuts.  Too  much  sunshine  will  cause  the  nut 
to  open,  also  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  start  the  oil  in 
the  nut,  thereby  causing  it  to  become  rancid. 

Sixth — During  foggy  weather  the  nuts  in  trays 
should  be  covered  during  the  night.  This  can  be  eas- 
ily done  by  stacking  the  trays  one  upon  the  other, 
then  covering  the  top  tray  with  burlap  or  any  other 
covering. 

Seventh — The  nuts  should  be  moistened  with  water 
before  sulphuring.  This  can  be  easily  done  with  hose 
or  bucket.  When  the  nuts  are  moistened  by  sub- 
merging, this  should  be  carefully  done,  as  the  water 
is  very  liable  to  injure  the  nut. 

Eighth— The  better  mode  for  sulphuring  is  under 
canvas,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  or  in  house  well  ven- 
tilated. The  sulphur  should  not  be  burned  directly 
under  the  walnuts,  but  burned  some  distance  away, 
so  that  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  reach  the  nuts 
when  cool  enough  not  to  hurt  them. 

Ninth— We  would  recommend  about  two  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  one  ton  of  nuts,  and  that  the  sulphur  be 
burned  in  an  iron  pot  by  means  of  a  hot  iron — that 
is,  an  iron  made  hot  and  placed  on  the  sulphur  in  the 
pot.  The  nuts  should  not  remain  in  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  longer  than  thirty  minutes. 

Tenth — The  grading  must  be  done  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Association — that  is, 
graded  by  passing  the  nuts  over  a  screen  with  a  mesh 
1  inch  in  the  clear.  This  should  be  very  carefully 
done,  as  we  have  instructed  our  inspector  to  be  more 
particular  on  this  point. 

Eleventh — The  Association  bags  must  not  be  used 
in  picking  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  shipping 
walnuts.  The  bags  should  be  well  tilled,  even  and 
neatly  sewed. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Milk  Studies  in  Southern  California. 


Nt'MBEK  II. 

In  the  last  Rural  we  drew  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Academy  of  Sciences  some  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  local  study  of  milk  bacteria  by 
Prof.  McClatchie.  The  next  is  a  consideration  of 
the  sources  whence  the  germs  are  introduced  into 
milk. 

Diseased  Cow. — In  the  first  place,  the  cow  may  be 
diseased  and  secrete  milk  containing  bacteria.  This 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  that 
are  sometimes  found  in  milk.  It  is  not  thought, 
however,  that  bacteria  can  get  into  milk  of  a  dis- 
eased cow  unless  the  udder  itself  is  diseased.  Con- 
tamination from  this  source  is  probably  rare,  by  far 
the  greater  number  gaining  access  to  the  milk  from 
the  exterior. 

Fore-Milk. — What  is  known  as  the  fore-milk  usu- 
ally contains  many  bacteria,  while  the  strippings 
are  nearly  or  quite  free  from  them.  Bacteria  can 
enter  the  canal  of  the  teat  and  grow  in  the  small 
quantity  of  milk  left  in  it  at  each  milking.  Hence 
they  are  often  washed  out  in  great  numbers  by  the 
first  few  spoonfuls  drawn.  I  have  found  as  high  as 
480,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  freshly  drawn  fore- 
milk, and  in  most  of  the  experiments  I  have  made 
the  samples  of  fore-milk  kept  a  shorter  time  than 
the  samples  drawn  later.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  fore  milk  kept  sweet  several  days  (in  one  case 
twelve  days),  indicating  that  the  bacteria  that  pro- 
duced changes  in  milk  were  very  few  in  number  in  it. 
My  experiments  would  indicate  that  cows  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  the  number  of  bacteria  that  gain 
entrance  to  the  teats  ;  and,  of  course,  the  condition 
in  which  the  body  of  the  cow  is  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  character  of  the  place  in  which  she  lies 
down,  would  influence  in  a  marked  degree  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  the  fore-milk. 

The  Exterior  of  the  Cow. — The  exterior  of  the  cow 
is  probably  ordinarily  the  principal  source  of  the 
bacteria  found  in  milk.  This  is  especially  true  if  she 
is  permitted  to  lie  in  filth  and  no  attempt  made  to 
keep  her  hair  free  from  dirt.  As  soon  as  the  milk- 
ing begins  great  numbers  of  particles  shower  dowu 
into  the  milk  pail.  Upon  several  occasions  I  have 
held  culture  plates  over  the  pail  while  a  milker  was 
at  work.  The  number  of  bacteria  that  fell  upon  a 
surface  3j  inches  in  diameter  in  one  minute  is  as 
follows  : 


Experiment  No.  1— Enterprise  Dairy   28U 

Experiment  No.  2 — Illinois  Dairy   5:2(1 

Experiment  No.  3— Illinois  Dairy   415 

Experiment  No.  4— Enterprise  Dairy   275 

Experiment  No.  5— Enterprise  Dairy   X£) 


At  the  above  rate,  the  number  that  would  fall  into 
an  ordinary  milk  pail  during  the  milking  of  each  cow 
would  be  about  30,000. 

The  Milker.—  Unless  the  milker  wears  clothes  that 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  is  careful  to  thor- 
oughly cleanse  his  hands  before  beginning,  his  person 
will  be  another  source  of  bacterial  life.    His  hands 
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will  contribute  an  especially  large  number  if,  to- 
gether with  being  unclean,  they  are  dipped  into  the 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  wetting  the  teats,  as  some 
dairymen  permit  milkers  to  do.  I  have  seen  milkers 
at  work  with  hands  so  dirty,  and  milking  in  a  manner 
that  was  so  filthy,  that  it  would  cause  the  dairyman 
to  lose  all  the  respectable  customers  he  had  if  they 
could  see  the  process. 

The  Air  of  the  Stable. — In  addition  to  the  condition 
of  the  cow  and  the  milker,  the  condition  of  the  stable 
affects  greatly  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk.  If 
manure  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floors  or  walls; 
if  dust  is  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the  inside  of 
the  walls  and  roof;  or  if  dry  hay  is  stirred  just  be- 
fore or  during  milking,  the  air  of  the  stable  will  be 
sure  to  coutain  many  bacteria  that  will  fall  into  the 
milk.  At  one  dairy  near  Los  Angeles  aculture  plate 
was  exposed  in  the  dust  raised  by  stirring  alfalfa 
hay,  and  over  2000  bacteria  fell  upon  it  in  one  min- 
ute. Sterilized  milk  inoculated  with  some  of  the 
colonies  from  this  plate  developed  a  very  offensive 
odor  and  a  large  amount  of  gas. 

The  Air  of  the  Milk  Room. — Unless  the  room  or 
place  where  the  milk  is  strained,  cooled  and  put  into 
cans  or  bottles  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust-laden 
currents  of  air,  many  bacteria  will  enter  the  milk- 
while  this  part  of  the  work  is  being  done.  Some 
dairymen  near  Los  Angeles  cool  their  milk  in  atmos- 
phere so  full  of  dust  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
milk  must  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by 
the  process. 

Utensils. — The  utensils  with  which  milk  comes  in 
contact  contribute  a  large  number  of  bacteria  to  it, 
unless  they  are  carefully  cleansed  and  all  bacterial 
life  destroyed  by  subjecting  them  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  milk  pails  are  especially  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected and  filth  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  them. 
The  warm  milk  softens  the  accumulation  and  many 
of  the  bacteria  it  contains  are  carried  into  the  milk, 
where  they  find  an  excellent  temperature  for  growth. 
Some  dairymen  carefully  sterilize  their  milk  cans, 
but  never  sterilize  their  milk  pails;  and  some  do  not 
even  sterilize  their  cans,  simply  washing  them  in 
warm  water.  At  some  dairies,  the  cans,  after  being 
washed,  are  left  exposed  to  currents  of  dust-laden 
air  that  deposit  great  numbers  of  bacteria  on  their 
inner  surfaces.  At  one  dairy  where  the  cans  were 
hanging  inverted  on  slanting  pegs,  with  their 
mouths  toward  the  corral,  I  rinsed  three  cans  with 
a  quart  of  cool  previously  boiled  water  and  made 
cultures  from  the  rinsings.  There  proved  to  be 
about  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  this 
water.  At  this  rate  over  500,000,000  were  washed 
out  of  the  three  cans,  or  over  1(50,000,000  from  each 
can.  That  milk  placed  in  cans  in  that  condition 
would  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  bacteria  ihere 
could  be  no  doubt.  Some  dairymen,  after  sterilizing 
their  cans,  rinse  them  with  cool  water  just  before 
filling  them  with  milk.  As  even  what  is  ordinarily 
called  pure  water  usually  contains  many  bacteria, 
some  of  which  are  liable  to  be  disease-causing,  the 
inside  of  each  can  is  thus  given  a  coat  of  living 
bacteria.  Putting  the  water  on  the  outside  would 
produce  the  results  sought — the  cooling  of  the  cans 
— and  would  not  introduce  bacteria  where  they  could 
mingle  with  the  milk  and  at  once  begin  developing. 

How  to  Keep  Bacteria  Out  of  Mill:. — It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  exclude  all  bacteria  from  milk,  but  by 
cleanliness  and  carefulness  the  number  can  be  kept 
low.  The  fewer  bacteria  milk  contains,  the  safer  it 
is  for  the  consumer,  and  the  longer  it  will  keep 
sweet.  The  following  are  some  of  the  precautions 
that  can  be  taken: 

1.  The  health  of  the  cows  should  be  closely 
watched,  especially  the  condition  of  their  udder,  to 
be  sure  they  are  secreting  milk  free  from  bacteria. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis,  and  suspected  cows  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  tested  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

2.  The  cows  should  be  kept  free  from  dirt, 
especially  that  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  the  hair  of 
the  udder  and  adjacent  parts  brushed  and  then 
moistened  just  before  each  is  milked.  The  teats 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  may  then  be 
moistened  with  a  1.3  solution  of  commercial  acetic 
acid  to  destroy  bacteria  still  clinging  to  them.  The 
effect  that  moistening  the  hair  of  a  cow's  udder  and 
adjacent  parts  has  in  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria 
that  fall  will  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  I  performed  recently:  I  held  a 
culture  plate  over  the  pail  sixty  seconds  while  a 
milker  was  at  work.  While  the  milker  paused  a 
moment  I  moistened  the  hair  with  a  wet  cloth,  and 
then  held  a  second  plate  over  the  pail  sixty  seconds. 
l:pon  the  former  plate  (520  colonies  developed,  and 
on  the  latter  112. 

3.  The  work  of  keeping  the  cows  free  from  dust 
will  be  much  lessened  if  they  are  not  compelled  to 
lie  in  dry  pulverized  manure.  There  is  a  prevalent 
notion  among  dairymen  that  dry  manure  is  not 
objectionable,  but  it  is  in  this  form  principally  that 
manure  is  able  to  get  into  the  milk  and  contribute  to 
it  the  bacteria  with  which  it  is  teeming. 

4.  The  air  of  the  stable  should  be  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible  during  the  milking.  To  this  end 
care  should  be  taken  to  stir  no  dry  feed  just  before 
or  during  milking,  and  to  have  the  stable  floors  as 
free  from  manure  and  litter  as  possible.    The  roof 


and  walls  should  be  kept  free  of  cobwebs  and  other 
dust-laden  material. 

5.  The  milkers  should  wear  suits  of  outer  gar- 
ments that  are  frequently  changed  and  laundried. 

6.  The  first  few  spoonsful  of  milk  from  each  teat 
should  be  rejected. 

7.  All  the  milk  utensils,  after  being  thoroughly 
cleansed,  should  be  sterilized  by  subjecting  them  to 
steam  or  to  boiling  water  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
They  should  then  be  kept  until  used  in  atmosphere 
as  free  from  dust  as  possible. 

8.  The  cooling  and  aerating  of  the  milk  and  the 
transferring  it  into  cans  should  be  done  in  at  atmos- 
phere as  pure  as  possible. 


American  Butter  Abroad. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  the  Breeder »'  Gazette, 
that  good  results  are  being  obtained  from  the  experi- 
mental shipments  of  butter  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  The 
experiments  are  not  only  convincing  the  English 
consumers  that  the  United  States  can  supply  their 
demands  as  satisfactorily  as  any  other  country,  but 
the  notice  which  the  experiments  are  receiving  in 
the  press  directs  attention  to  the  existence  of  a 
market  which  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  are 
not  slow  to  enter.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  department's  experiments,  and  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  people,  the  experience  of  the  propri- 
etor of  a  certain  creamery  may  be  cited.  He  read 
the  criticisms  of  the  British  consumers  regarding 
our  butter,  and  feeling  confident  that  he  could  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade,  he  shipped  two  tons  of 
butter  directly  to  a  man  in  London  whose  recom- 
mendation consisted  solely  of  a  favorable  word  for 
American  butter.  The  proprietor  had  never  heard 
of  the  London  merchant  until  he  saw  his  name  used 
in  a  published  account  of  one  of  the  department's 
shipments,  and  the  first  intimation  the  London  mer- 
chant received  of  the  intentiou  of  the  creamery  pro- 
prietor was  the  notice  of  the  consignment.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  just  been  advised  by 
its  agent  in  London  concerning  this  particular  ship- 
ment. It  arrived  in  due  time  in  London,  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  house  to  which  it  was  consigned,  was 
pronounced  to  be  as  fine  butter  as  any  that  had  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  was  promptly 
sold  to  a  retailer,  who  paid  a  little  more  than  21 
cents  a  pound  for  the  entire  shipment.  The  same 
butter  was  worth  at  the  time  about  16  cents  a  pound 
in  New  York. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  none 
but  first-class  butter  should  be  shipped  to  London. 
The  department  is  now  endeavoring  to  learn  from 
the  London  merchants  the  names  of  their  customers 
who  buy  American  butter,  and  the  Secretary  is  san- 
guine that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  eventually 
convincing  the  English  people  of  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can butter.  When  this  is  done  shipments  can  be 
made  direct  from  our  creameries  to  responsible 
agents  everywhere  in  Great  Britain.  When  the 
first  consignments  in  the  department's  shipments 
reached  London  much  stress  was  laid  up  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  packages.  The  Australian  square 
box  was  preferred.  Later  shipments,  however,  have 
developed  the  fact  that  first-class  butter  in  sixty- 
pound  tubs  sells  as  well  as  any  in  Australian  pack- 
ages. The  latter  method  of  shipping  butter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  economical,  as  the  Australian 
boxes  occupy  less  space  than  the  tubs. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  Agricultural 
Department  made  a  shipment  of  sweet  or  entirely 
unsalted  butter,  delivering  it  in  London  in  less  than 
ten  days  from  the  churn.  It  was  the  first  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  attempted,  and  while  the  details 
of  the  sale  have  not  been  reported,  the  department 
has  information  that  the  butter  arrived  at  the  point 
of  destination  in  good  condition  and  perfectly  sound. 
It  was  purchased  by  a  retail  dealer  who  has  hereto- 
fore obtained  his  supply  of  unsalted  butter  daily 
from  France. 


THE  SWINE  YARD.  , 

Choosing  Breeding  Swine. 

We  have  given  many  suggestions  in  this  line  from 
American  growers  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in 
recent  English  writing  on  the  subject  some  con- 
siderations which  are  not  usually  urged.  A  promi- 
nent English  breeder  writes  for  for  the  (J&tMtry, 
Gentleman  views  which  we  shall  give  in  part. 

Importance  of  Vigor  »n  Both  Sides. — A  wise  provis- 
ion of  nature  is  that  the  sire  has  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  outward  form  of  the  offspring,  while  the 
female  bequeaths  its  constitution  to  them.  The 
benefit  of  this  is  found  in  practice,  it  being  much 
less  expensive  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  stock 
through  the  sire  than  through  the  dam,  for  one  sire 
begets  an  enormous  quantity  of  young,  while  the 
dam  can  influence  only  the  proportionately  few  which 


she  produces.  As  the  sow  bequeaths  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  very  necessary  that  she  should  come  of  a 
robust  stock  ;  otherwise  in  course  of  time  her  off- 
spring will  develop  weaknesses.  This  again  works 
well  because  too  high  feeding  and  too  close  housing 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  tendency  to  weakness  as 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  animals  to  a  very  high  pitch 
of  excellence,  pedigree  and  show  breeds  are  liable  to 
be  over  pampered,  resulting  in  a  somewhat  debili- 
tated constitution.  The  chief  points  of  excellence 
are  produced  from  fairiy  well-bred  dams,  and  a  good 
strain  may  be  developed  in  course  of  time  from  stock 
which  cannot  boast  much  more  than  a  good  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Breeder  s  Ideal. — Care  must  be  taken  when  de- 
veloping stock  by  crossing  to  keep  particular  points 
in  view,  for  although  the  first  cross  of  pedigree  stock 
always  results  in  an  animal  superior  to  either  of  the 
parents,  yet  subsequent  crosses  may  turn  out  un- 
evenly ;  in  fact,  weak  points  not  infrequently  be- 
come accentuated  in  some  of  the  young  of  succeeding 
generations.  It  is  here  that  the  skilled  breeder 
shows  his  ability.  He  selects  those  animals  which 
show  the  good  points  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  he 
mates  these  with  animals  of  a  type  which  he  sees  will 
produce  something  of  a  higher  standard,  and  in  this 
manner  makes  a  breed  or  strain  of  animals  superior 
to  those  which  existed  before.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
points  of  a  good  animal.  Only  those,  however,  become 
breed  makers  who  watch  the  law  of  nature,  have  a 
good  eye  for  an  animal,  and,  as  it  were,  can  see  into 
the  future  and  carry  in  the  mind's  eye  a  higher  type 
than  they  are  at  present  accustomed  to,  besides  hav- 
ing the  necessary  application  to  bring  into  effect 
what  they  have  conceived.  Such  are  our  leading 
herd-owners  ;  though  there  are  exceptions  among 
them,  for  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a 
long  purse,  if  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  show- 
yard  judge  is  made  use  of  regardless  of  cost.  The 
pig  is  an  animal  which  may  be  improved  without  an 
exceptionally  large  outlay  if  a  man  has  the  skill  of 
the  breed  maker,  and  it  pays  well  for  a  man  possess- 
ing this  gift  to  turn  it  to  account. 

The  Boar. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  boar  is  the 
chief  source  through  which  the  ordinary  stock  has  to 
be  improved;  and  as  the  offspring  are  likely  to  take 
his  shape,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  well 
made.  If  he  is  long  on  the  leg,  thin  in  the  forequar- 
ter,  and  narrow  across  the  loin,  it  is  certain  that  his 
stock  canuot  turn  out  well.  A  long  snout  will  de- 
note that  it  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since  he 
became  domesticated  and  subjected  to  improvement, 
and  he  will  not  be  so  prepotent  as  one  which  has 
been  longer  under  such  influences.  A  long  snout 
with  the  addition  of  a  thin  forequarter,  denotes  a 
"worriting '  animal,  one  which  will  not  rest,  but 
will  be  inclined  to  rove,  and  such  a  one  never  does 
well.  A  thick  neck  is  not  of  so  much  value  for  the 
meat  it  carries,  for  it  is  not  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial worth,  but  it  indicates  an  inclination  to  rest,  and 
an  aptitude  to  fatten  and  to  convert  to  profitable 
meat  any  food  which  is  given  it.  The  ribs  should  be 
well  sprung  from  the  backbone,  the  sides  should  be 
deep  with  thick  flesh,  and  the  flank  full.  A  pig 
which  is  thin  in  the  flank  is  not  a  good  bacon  pig, 
and  the  hams  are  generally  badly  developed.  The 
legs  should  be  full  and  well  squared  behind,  the  meat 
coming  well  down  to  the  hocks.  The  tail  should  be 
neatly  set  on,  and  not  too  coarse.  The  ears  too, 
should  not  be  too  coarse,  as  this  denotes  a  thickness 
of  skin  throughout  the  animal.  The  bone  of  the  leg 
from  the  hock  should  be  small,  almost  ludicrously 
small  for  the  weight  that  has  to  be  carried  when  the 
animal  is  fattened.  When  this  is  the  case  the  quan- 
tity of  offal  is  necessarily  small,  and  the  weight  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  As  a  rule  the  skin  should  be 
well  covered  with  hair,  which  should  not  be  too 
coarse.  A  fair  quantity  of  hair  usually  denotes  a 
thin  skin  and  good  thriving  properties. 

The  Sow. — Although  so  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  boar,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  it  is  not 
well  for  the  sow  to  be  well  made  and  of  good  type. 
Besides,  there  are  points  peculiar  to  the  sow  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  same  rules  as  to  gen- 
eral outline  apply  to  the  sow  as  to  the  boar ;  but 
there  are  points  of  maternity  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  that, 
having  produced  a  family,  she  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port it.  It  is  of  no  use  for  a  sow  to  produce  more 
pigs  than  she  has  teats  or  dills  to  feed  them  from. 
The  little  pigs  feed  at  one  time,  and,  if  there  are 
more  pigs  than  teats,  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall — in 
this  case  to  the  grave— for  they  can  get  no  food  at 
all  and  soon  succumb.  The  minimum  number  of  teats 
which  should  be  selected  is  twelve,  for  it  is  little  use 
trying  to  breed  when  the  maximum  number  of  pigs 
is  under  twelve.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  discard  a  well-bred  animal  for  the  sole  reason 
that  she  only  possesses  a  limited  number  of  teats.  I 
had  a  personal  experience  of  this  on  one  occasion 
when  I  bought  one  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Howard's 
gilts  at  his  final  sale.  She  possessed  only  eight  teats, 
but  otherwise  was  almost  perfect.  She  herself  could 
not  bring  up  more  than  eight  pigs,  but  by  gradually 
selecting  those  from  her  which  had  more,  and  select- 
ing from  their  offspring,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
generations  I  managed  to  get  up  the  required  num- 
ber, and  then  there  was  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
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it.  fourteen  teats  are  sufficient,  as  no  sow  should 
be  required  to  bring  up  a  litter  of  more  than  that. 
The  sow  with  a  large  number  of  teats  usually  pro- 
duces more  pigs  than  that  which  has  a  smaller  num- 
ber, and  she  of  course  can  keep  a  larger  nurfiber 
alive.  It  is  well,  too,  to  breed  from  a  sow  of  good 
temper,  and  one  which  has  not  shown  signs  of  a  de- 
sire to  eat  her  young,  for  such  characteristics  fre- 
quently run  in  families.  Again,  the  sow  should  come 
of  a  stock  which  always  produces  a  good  supply  of 
milk.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sow  will  have  more  influence  on  simi- 
lar characteristics  in  the  offspring  than  will  those  of 
the  boar,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  outward 
form. 

THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Details  of  the  New  Salinas  Factory. 

The  new  beet  sugar  factory  now  being  rapidly  con- 
structed near  Salinas  City  is  awakening  great  activ- 
ity in  the  real  estate  and  other  interests  of  the 
Salinas  valley.  Mr.  C.  S.  Young,  who  is  well  known 
In  land  affairs,  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  of  the  new  establishment,  which 
will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

The  Buildings. — The  main  building  is  to  be  of  brick; 
the  dimensions  106x586  feet,  and  five  stories  high. 
The  floor  capacity  of  this  building  alone  will  be  seven 
acres.  With  the  other  buildings,  such  as  the  office, 
the  sheds,  buildings  for  the  boilers  and  lime-kiln 
house,  the  storeroom,  machine  shops,  blacksmith 
shop,  piper  room,  carpenter  room,  and  other  struc- 
tures, it  will  have  a  total  area  of  over  thirteen  acres. 

These  buildings  are  within  the  site  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  the  site  containing  532  acres.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  site  and  improvements  is 
$2,500,000 — an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Valley  road  from  Stockton  to  Fresno,  a 
distance  of  125  miles. 

Capacity  of  the  Factory. — This  beet  sugar  factory, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  will  have  a  crushing  capac- 
ity of  3000  tons  of  beets  daily.  Estimate  fifteen  tons 
of  beets  to  the  acre,  the  factory  will  crush  each  day 
a  crop  of  beets  raised  annually  from  200  acres.  To 
support  this  factory  there  will  be  required  a  beet 


field,  if  in  one  body,  ten  miles  long  and  five  miles 
wide,  or  a  field  a  half-mile  wide  and  100  miles  long. 
Some  idea  of  this  enterprise  can  be  formed  when  it 
is  known  that  the  factories  at  Watsonville,  Chinos 
Alvarado  and  Anaheim,  all  combined,  have  a  capacity 
of  2950  tons  per  day,  or  fifty  tons  less  than  the  fac- 
tory at  Salinas  Will  have;  in  other  words,  the  factory 
at  Salinas  will  have  a  crushing  capacity  of  fifty  tons 
of  beets  more  than  all  of  the  other"  four  factories  com- 
bined in  the  State  of  California. 

Anticipated  Arrangements. — There  will  be  employed 
in  this  factory  between  600  and  700  men,  and  James 
Bardin  of  Salinas  estimates  that  there  will  be  forty 
and  a  half  times  the  number  of  men  employed  in  a 
field  of  beets  than  would  be  employed  to  do  the  work 
in  an  ordinary  wheat  field  of  the  same  size.  This  in- 
sures employment  in  the  fields  and  factory  of  several 
thousands  of  working  men  and  the  construction  in 
the  near  future  of  hundreds  of  homes. 

The  contract  price  of  beets  is  $i  per  ton.  The 
average  tonnage  per  acre  is  estimated  at  fifteen,  or 
a  gross  profit  of  about  $60  per  acre.  Sometimes  the 
profit  is  much  larger  than  this  amount.  One  man  in 
Salinas  states  that  in  one  year  on  225  acres  he  real- 
ized a  net  profit  of  $13,350.93,  or  an  average  of  $59.23 
per  acre. 

The  amount  of  sugar  estimated  to  be  produced  on 
30,000  acres  is  enormous,  as  a  few  figures  will 
demonstrate.  Assuming  fifteen  tons  to  be  an  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  and  18  per  cent  as  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beet,  there  would  be  produced  annually 
from  this  acreage  162,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
amount  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  it  will  take  8100  cars  to  transport  this  to  the 
market,  or  it  will  take  405  freight  trains  of  twenty 
cars  in  each  train.  As  the  average  length  of  a  car 
is  37  feet,  this  annual  output  of  sugar,  if  loaded  on  a 
continuous  train  of  cars,  would  require  a  train  fifty- 
seven  miles  long.  Assuming  the  weight  of  sugar  to 
be  fifty-five  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  this  annual  out- 
put of  sweetness  would  cover  an  area  equal  to  a  field 
of  sixty-six  acres  to  a  depth  of  12  inches. 


The  sugar  beet  industry  is  making  strides  in  the' 
West,  is  the  one  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  spite  of 
drouth  and  hailstorms,  and  commends  itself  to  many 
sections  by  its  hardihood  as  well  as  its  profit.  There 
are  sugar  beet  factories  in  Nebraska  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  desert.  More  than  22,000'  farmers  in  the 
United  States  are  now  experimenting  with  sugar 
beets.  This  department  sent  out  seven  tons  of  seed 
into  twenty-seven  States  last  season.  Heretofore  we 
have  had  to  buy  all  of  our  seed  abroad,  but  1  ami 
promised  three  tons  from  Utah  alone  for  this  season'. 
The  beet  seed  is  a  thing  of  cultivation,  and  some 
varieties  have  been  cultivated  for  forty  years  to 
bring  them  Up  to  the  present  strength  in  saccharine 
matter.  The  boom  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  will 
be  good  for  the  dairymen.  The  products  of  the  beet, 
after  the  sugar  has  been  obtained  from  it,  are  rich 
in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  is  as  good  for  cows  as 
bran,  which  is  known  to  be  nutritious  for  milk  cows. 
The  dairy  and  butter  making  industry  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

"  I  found  the  farmers  id  especially  good  spirits 
wherever  I  went.  There  is  do  doubt  that  confidence 
is  restored,  and  that  the  country  is  justified  in  its 
anticipations  of  better  times.  The  people  are  all 
busy  in  the  West.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  an  idle  man  west  of  the  Mississippi  who  wants- 
work.  I  predict  a  still  further  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  but  the  improved  condition  of  the  farmer 
is  due  not  alone  to  its  enhanced  price,  for  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  all  farm  prod- 
ucts." 


The  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
who  recently  returned  to  Washington  from  the  West, 
says  of  the  beet  sugar  industry:  "As  to  sugar  beets, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  we  will  here 
produce  all  the  sugar  that  we  consume.  That  will 
mean  the  saving  of  $100,000,000  a  year  to  our  people. 


Chance  for  Cabbage  in  St.  Louis. 


California  sometimes  has  a  chance  to  push  cabbage 
into  St.  Louis  at  a  good  advantage.  They  »eem  to 
want  some  this  year,  judging  from  a  letter  to  the 
Fruit  Trade  Journal.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Potatoes  around  us  here,  such  as  we  call  "home- 
grown," have  been  so  exceedingly  poor  this  year, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  shipments  in  here  so  far  have 
been  poor,  small,  unripe  and  inferior,  that  choice, 
ripe,  well- matured  potatoes  of  good  size  will  sell 
readily  and  bring  good  prices.  Our  home-grown  cab- 
bage around  here  is  about  all  marketed,  and  what 
there  is  on  hand  yet  to  come  forward  of  home-grown 
cabbage  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  dry  weather  has 
lasted  so  long  that  the  worms  are  playing  havoc  with 
the  stock.  It  is  almost  unfit  to  ship,  and  our  local 
trade  here  are  beginning  to  inquire  for  cabbage. 


Reversible  and  Flexible. 


DISC  HARROW. 


The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  perfectly;  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  our  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis- 
'.ctory,  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine.  i$!25 

2V4  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer.  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  five  minutes'  notice.  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  EngiDe  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning 
Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices,  Mailed  Free. 
♦    SEND    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE,    MAILED    FREE.  ♦ 

We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 
Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 

312  AND  314  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  an  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  in  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  oat-throw 
to  an  In-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
over  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET,    -    -    -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


If  Youth  Could  Know. 


Jf  youth  could  know  what  age  knows  without 
teaching, 

Hope's  instability  and  love's  dear  folly, 
The  difference  between  practicing  and  preach- 
ing, 

The  quiet  charm  that  lurks  in  melancholy; 
The  after-bitterness  of  tasted  pleasure; 

That  temperance  of  feeling  and  of  words 
Is  health  of  mind,  and  the  calm  fruits  of  leisure 

Have  sweeter  taste  than  feverish  zeal  af- 
fords ; 

That  reason  has  a  joy  beyond  unreason, 
That  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  truth, 

That  kindness  conquers  in  and  out  of  season— 
If  youth  could  know — why,  youth  would  not 
be  youth. 

If  age  could  feel  the  uncalculating  urgence, 
The  pulse  of  life  that  beats  in  youthful 

veins, 

And  with  its  swift,  resistless  ebb  and  sur- 
gence 

Makes  light  of  difficulties,  sport  of  pains; 
Could  once,  just  once,  retrace  the  path  and 
find  it, 

That  lovely,  foolish  zeal,  so  crude,  so  young, 
Which  bids  defiance  to  all  laws  to  bind  it, 
And  flashes  in  quick  eye  and  limb  and 
tongue, 

Which,  counting  dross  for  gold,  is  rich  in 
dreaming, 

And,  reckoning  moons  as  suns,  is  never  cold, 
And,  having  naught,  has  everything  in  seem- 
ing— 

If  age  could  do  all  this— age  were  not  old  ! 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


How  Abigail  Won  David. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
Widow  Mary  Goss  was  living  on  Middle 
street,  in  Marblehead,  with  her  family  of 
seven  children,  the  youngest  a  babe. 
That  season  the  father  of  the  household 
had  sailed  away  for  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. The  last  fishing  vessel  had 
rounded  Point  Neck,  but  Joshua  Goss 
and  his  crew  never  returned.  Months 
of  anxiety  mingled  with  hope  and  fear 
had  given  place  to  a  resignation  that 
was  despair.  Every  footstep  heard 
upon  the  stairs  during  these  terrible 
months  had  startled  the  poor  widow 
into  the  hope  that  it  was  finally  the  re- 
turn of  the  long  missing  father,  and  her 
all-devouring  eyes  and  those  of  every 
child,  all  as  still  as  death,  were  at  the 
door  when  it  would  open  but  to  admit 
some  sympathizing  friends,  who  often 
dropped  in  with  attempts  to  comfort 
her  by  repeating  stories,  traditional  in 
town,  of  fall  bankers  which  had  been 
blown  far  out  of  their  course  to  the 
distant  West  Indies,  from  which  they 
did  not  reach  home  till  the  next  spring; 
or  of  instances  like  Mr.  Sam  Russell, 
who  was  saved  by  the  fluke  of  the  an- 
chor of  the  vessel  which  ran  them  down, 
catching  his  clothing:  or  of  the  Skipper 
Sam  Roundy  who  landed  on  the  deck  of 
the  passing  vessel  while  all  others  sank 
to  a  watery  grave. 

As  the  dark  months  passed,  Mary 
Goss  knew  that  the  epitaph  written  of 
so  many  sons  of  Marblehead,  "  Lost  at 
Sea,"  was  to  be  that  of  the  father  of 
her  children. 

She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind, 
gifted  with  sound  common  sense  and 
energy,  possessed  of  a  high  self-respect, 
with  sound  bodily  health  and  a  noble 
presence,  and  having  in  her  heart  that 
intense  love  of  offspring  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  the  mothers  of 
Marblehead. 

To  the  solicitations  from  her  relatives 
to  adopt  any  of  her  jewels,  this  modern 
Zenobia  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  resolutely 
used  all  her  capacities  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  her  trying  situation, 
which  she  did  by  taking  in  washing  and 
making  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 
Thus,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  she  fought  her  battle  with 
poverty. 

The  fight  went  hard  with  Mary  Goss, 
for  at  times  there  was  but  a  single 
baker's  loaf  on  the  tablo  for  a  meal  for 
her  family  of  rugged  children,  and  then 
it  was  enough  to  make  pitying  angels 
weep  to  see  the  mother  endeavoring  to 
persuade  her  children  that  she  was  not 
hungry  while  every  child  was  insisting 
that  mother  would  have  his  or  her 
piece  ! 

And  the  children  were  worthy  of 
that  noble  mother;  little  Dick,  scarce 
ten  years  old,  got  from  a  neighbor  the 
job  of  sawing  five  cords  of  hard  wood, 


and  did  it  with  the  help  of  a  kindly 
hand  now  and  then  in  putting  on  the 
wood  horse  a  heavy  stick,  and,  little 
hero  that  he  was,  when  oue  of  bis  fin- 
gers was  accidentally  sawed  off  by  his 
older  brother,  exclaimed  to  comfort 
him  :  "  Don't  cry  about  it,  Josh;  here 
you  may  saw  off  another  one." 

Several  of  the  girls  as  they  entered 
their  teens,  as  was  common  in  those  1 
days,  "  went  out  to  service."  Of  these 
were  Abigail,  a  beautiful  girl  with 
peachblow  complexion  and  rosy  cheeks, 
and  full  of  frank,  hearty,  sympathetic 
good  nature. 

Abigail  took  service  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Lynn  in  an  excellent  family 
of  Quakers  by  the  name  of  Bassett. 
Here  she  soon  became  a  favorite  and 
was  treated  like  one  of  themselves. 

These  were  the  days  when  market- 
men  went  with  their  produce  from  door 
to  door.  Now,  there  called  at  the  Bas- 
sett's,  three  times  each  week,  young 
David  Osborne,  from  Danvers,  with  his 
load  of  vegetables. 

David  was  a  son  of  Paul  and  Eunice 
Osborne,  a  Quaker  family,  highly  re- 
spected by  their  neighbors  and  well  re- 
membered by  aged  citizens  now  living. 
He  was  a  stout,  well-built  youngster, 
large  bodied  and  large  of  brain,  gifted 
with  excellent  sense,  which  made  him 
the  man  of  weight  he  became  in  his 
neighborhood  in  later  years. 

David's  market  wagon  was  after  the 
model  of  those  days,  a  single  horse 
team,  the  body  of  the  vehicle  being  very 
high  at  the  sides  and  made  with  a  rising 
curve  both  fore  and  aft.  Near  the  front 
was  an  affair  on  whose  sharpened 
branches  were  impaled  a  potato,  ear  of 
corn,  onion,  turnip,  a  sample  of  what- 
ever he  had  for  sale, 

David  had  gradually  acquired  a  round 
of  customers  among  the  householders 
in  the  village,  as  Lynn  then  was.  who 
depended  on  him  for  their  supply  of 
vegetables.  Among  these  were  the 
Bassetts,  where  pretty  Abigail  Goss 
worked  at  service. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  father  Paul 
began  to  notice  that  David  appeared  to 
pay  little  respect  to  the  weather  and 
was  as  ready  to  set  out  on  his  market- 
ing a  rainy  day  as  a  fair  one;  and,  with 
her  mother  eye,  Eunice  had  noticed  that 
son  David  was  paying  more  attention 
to  his  personal  appearance. 

"  Doth  thee  notice,  Eunice,"  said 
farmer  Paul,  "  what  a  dutiful  son  our 
David  has  become,  and  that  in  his  zeal 
for  marketing  he  makes  little  account  of 
the  storms  which  keep  most  men  at 
home  ?  " 

Mother  Eunice  had  been  noting  it  and 
had  her  own  mother  thoughts  as  to  what 
might  possibly  account  for  this  re- 
markable zeal  in  her  boy,  but,  like  a 
wise  mother,  she  kept  them  to  herself. 

The  fact  was,  the  pretty  Marblehead 
girl's  winning  ways  had  captured  the 
young  Quaker  boy's  heart  and  no  storm, 
however  violent,  could  hinder  him  from 
seeing  her  three  times  each  week. 

Unable  to  muster  courage  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  declare  his  feelings,  by 
every  ingenious  device  possible  he  man- 
aged to  prolong  his  calls,  such  as  by 
bringing  in  a  sample  of  a  single  vege- 
table at  a  time  until  all  the  various  kinds 
that  made  up  his  load  had  been  sampled 
and  discussed. 

He  always  found  her  alone  in  the 
kitchen  at  her  daily  work,  washing, 
cooking  or  ironing,  full  of  innocent  fun, 
ready  to  exchange  good-natured  banter 
with  him;  this  David  dearly  liked  for 
he  always  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  even 
when  past  three  score  and  ten.  Their 
intercourse  would  ultimately  be 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  Abigail  J 
calling  him  to  an  account  for  wasting  | 
so  much  of  his  time  when  he  ought  to 
be  attending  to  his  marketing,  and  with 
good-natured  peremptoriness  she  would 
send  him  about  his  business.  David 
always  took  everything  in  good  part 
and  thanked  her  for  her  advice. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  David 
still  prolonged  his  calls  Abigail  began 
to  suspect  that  there  was  some  deep 
feeling  back  of  his  joking  manner  and, 
on  communing  with  her  own  heart,  she 
felt  that  unconscious  to  herself  it  had 
gone  out  to  the  manly  young  Quaker. 

While  David  could  not  muster  the 
courage  to  enable  him  to  declare  his 
affections,  Abigail's  womanly  delicacy 


led  her  to  conceal  her  feelings  under  a 
playful  banter. 

Sixty  years  ago  when  I,  a  small  boy, 
attended  the  Marblehead  Academy,  it 
was  understood  among  us  boys  that  In- 
crease Brown  and  Kate  Green  were  but 
demonstrating  their  love  when  heartily 
snow-balling  each  other  at  recess  time; 
and  the  fact  that  in  after  years  they 
were  a  happy  married  pair  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  pretty  satisfactory  demon- 
stration that  we  small  boys  were  pretty 
correct  in  our  inference. 

Now  David  and  Abigail  came  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other  in  about 
the  same  way.  One  morning  when 
David  entered  the  kitchen  Abigail  was 
standing  at  the  table  working  over  a 
mass  of  dough,  a  forecast  of  bread  or 
some  such  housewifely  product.  Over- 
flowing with  good  spirits  and  with  her 
eyes  full  of  roguery  as  David  entered 
the  door  she  raised  the  sticky  mass  in 
her  hand  in  a  threatening  way,  and 
asked,  "  Shall  I  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  David,  and,  with  an  in- 
voluntary impulse,  the  dough  left  her 
hand  and  struck  him  full  in  the  side  of 
the  head,  covering  hair,  winkers,  face 
and  ear. 

Abigail,  horror-struck  at  what  she 
had  done,  for  a  moment  turned  pale, 
stood  aghast,  almost  breathless;  next 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  sprang  forward, 
mumbling  some  hurried  words  depre- 
ciative  to  herself,  and  began  to  repair 
with  hurried  fingers  the  mischief  she 
had  caused. 

David,  noticing  her  discomfiture, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  matter  as  a 
good  joke  and  so  endeavored  to  cheer 
her  up. 

A  half-hour's  hard  work,  with  re- 
peated washing  of  the  face  and  comb- 
ings of  the  hair  with  nimble  fingers, 
finally  removed  all  traces  of  the  sticky 
mass. 

Meanwhile  poor,  confused  Abigail 
was  profuse  in  her  stammered  apologies, 
and  as  David  was  human,  the  sorrow 
of  the  girl  he  so  dearly  loved  was  a 
temptation  beyond  even  a  Quaker  boy's 
endurance,  and  with  as  involuntary  an 
impulse  as  led  Abigail  to  throw  the 
dough,  he  drew  her  to  his  heart  and 
tenderly  kissed  her,  and  the  barriers 
being  broken,  told  her  of  his  love. 

There  must  have  occurred  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  an  instantaneous  conversion 
to  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance," for  the  crying  girl  laid  her  head 
on  David's  shoulder  and  half  whispered, 
"Oh,  David,  will  you  forgive  me,  you 
know  I  didn't  mean  anything?" 

"  Forgive  !  "  exclaimed  David,  "  why. 
my  dear  girlie,  what  have  I  to  forgive  Y 
The  half-hour  those  precious  fingers 
were  playing  about  my  face  were  the 
happiest  thirty  minutes  of  my  life.  So 
do  it  again  just  as  often  as  you  choose. 
But,  Abigail,''  added  David  with  a 
hearty  laugh;  "  thy  heart  must  have 
been  hidden  in  that  dough  for  thou  seest 
how  it  has  stuck  us  together  !  " 

And  then  they  talked  on  as  lovers 
will,  till  the  warning  clock  compelled  a 
tender  good-bv,  and  one  kitchen  held 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  village  of  Lynn, 
and  in  one  market  wagon  drove  whist- 
ling along  the  happiest  youngster  in 
Danvers. 

When  evening  came,  the  supper 
dishes  having  been  cleared  away,  the 
hearth  swept  up  and  the  general  tidying 
gone  through,  so  characteristic  of  our 
New  England  household,  Mrs.  Bessett 
and  Abigail  took  their  knitting  work, 
sat  down  before  the  blazing  fire  of  the 
open  fireplace  of  those  days,  and  soon 
the  clicking  of  the  needles  under  their 
busy  fingers  was  the  music  of  the  room. 

But  the  tender  conscience  of  Abigail 
was  troubling  her,  for  she  bad  wasted 
what  did  not  belong  to  her.  Finally 
her  frank  nature  could  hold  its  secret 
no  longer. 

"Mrs.  Bassett,"  said  she,  "I'm  very 
sorry,  I  wasted  some  of  the  dough  this 
morning." 

"Wasted  the  dough,  Abby,  my  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Bassett,  "how  was  that;  did 
thee  burn  some  of  the  bread  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  demurely  replied  Abi- 
gail, coloring  as  she  spoke,  "I  threw  it 
away." 

"Threw  it  away,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Bassett  in  astonishment.  "  Why  what 
under  the  sun  led  thee  to  do  that  ?  " 


"  Well,  David  provoked  me  —  or 
rather  I  asked  him  if  I  might,  and  with- 
out thinking  a  moment,  I  threw  it." 

"  Threw  it  where  ?  " 

"  Why,  at  David." 

"Threw  it  at  David," exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bassett,  dropping  her  knitting  work 
and  looking  at  the  girl,  "did  it  hit 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Where?" 

"Why,  in  the  face." 

Then  Mrs.  Bassett  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh  that  made  her  very  cap  strings 
tremble  and  as  soon  as  she  could  con- 
tain herself  exclaimed,  "  Well,  he  must 
have  been  a  sight  worth  looking  at; 
what  did  the  young  fellow  say  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  I  was  a  good  marks- 
man." 

"  Was  that  all  ?  " 

"  He  said  1  might  try  it  again  as 
often  as  I  wanted  to." 
"  Was  that  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  about  all,"  replied  Abi- 
gail, coloring  to  the  tips  of  her  ears, 
and  with  downcast  eyes  looking  intently 
on  the  stocking  in  her  hand,  as  though 
it  needed  some  very  particular  atten- 
tion just  then. 

"  But,  Abigail,"  said  Mrs.  Bassett, 
leaning  toward  her  with  a  quizzical 
manner,  "  didn't  David  really  say  some- 
thing more  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  said  something  more  to  me, 
but  I  don't  believe  he  would  want  me 
to  talk  about  it,"  said  the  confused 
girl. 

"Now,  Abigail,"  said  Mrs.  Bassett, 
with  an  attempt  at  seriousness  in  her 
manner,  "honestly,  didn't  he  kiss 
thee  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  with  her  head 
turned  aside. 

"And,  of  course,  thee  boxed  his  ears 
soundly  for  such  downright  impudence, 
now  didn't  thee,  Abigail  ?  " 

In  a  moment  Abigail's  eyes  were 
turned  full  on  Mrs.  Bassett,  with  a 
blaze  of  indignation,  as  with  intense 
feeling  she  exclaimed;  "What,  box 
David's  ears,  Mrs.  Bassett;  why,  of 
course  I  didn't !  " 

Mrs.  Bassett  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  dropped  her  knitting  and  threw 
her  arms  around  the  astonished  girl, 
drew  her  to  her  heart  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again.  "You  little  goosie 
gander,  of  course  thee  didn't;  of  course 
thee  didn't.  Now  let  me  tell  my  little 
Abby  a  bit  of  a  secret.  I  began  some 
time  ago  to  note  the  long  calls  the 
young  man  was  making  in  my  kitchen, 
and  mistrusting  what  it  might  mean,  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire 
through  friends  in  Danvers  what  sort  of 
a  youngster  it  was  that  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  my  Abby,  and  now  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  testi- 
mony was  all  one  way,  as  to  his  respect 
for  his  parents,  good  morals,  good 
habits  and  industry,  and  so  if  1  am 
finally  to  lose  my  little  girl,  I  know  it 
will  be  to  one  worthy  of  her.  But 
Abby  !  Abby  !  thy  ball  of  dough;  it  is 
the  comicalest  courtship  I  ever  heard 
of  ! "  And  laughing  heartily,  with 
mutual  kisses,  they  parted  for  the 
night. 

When  David  returned  home,  as  usual, 
he  handed  the  purse  containing  the 
monies  received  for  marketing  his 
vegetables  to  his  mother.  But  this 
morning  instead  of  going  as  usual  at 
once  to  his  farm  work,  he  tarried.  This 
drew  his  mother's  attention,  and  with 
a  tone  of  anxiety  in  her  voice  she  asked, 
"  Is  all  well  with  thee,  David  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  all  is  well,  but  in 
truth,  I  have  not  paid  thee  all  I  got  this 
day." 

"  And  why  not,  my  son  ?  "  she  asked 
with  some  surprise  in  her  voice. 

"  Because,  mother,"  said  the  boy  go- 
ing up  to  her,  laying  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm  and  looking  lovingly  into 
her  face,  it  was  something  altogether 
too  large  and  valuable  to  be  put  it  that 
purse,  for,  mother,  it  was  the  precious 
love  of  one  whom  I  hope  to  bring  home 
one  of  these  days  to  be  a  dear  daughter 
to  you  and  father. " 

"Ah,  my  son,  my  son  !"  exclaimed 
Eunice,  drawing  down  his  head  and 
kissing  him,  "  thee  has  always  been  a 
dutiful  son  to  me  and  thy  father,  and  I 
have  ever  believed  that  God  would  bless 
thee  sometime  in  thy  choice  of  thy  com- 
panion for  life.  Bring  the  young  woman 
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home  to  thy  father's  house  at  some 
early  day,  that  she  may  receive  thy 
mother's  blessing." 

In  a  few  years  David  Osborne  and 
Abigail  Goss  began  their  married  life  on 
a  farm  in  Danvers,  that  then  was,  but 
is  now  Peabody,  locating  on  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  square,  as  one  turns 
to  go  up  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
farmhouse  of  the  late  Daniel  Buxton. 
Here  he  continued  for  many  years  the 
calling  of  market  gardener,  driving  over 
to  Marblehead,  season  after  season, 
several  times  a  week,  with  his  load  of 
vegetables,  sage  and  other  herbs.  He 
did  much  of  his  marketing  among  the 
many  relatives  of  his  wife,  and  was 
always  mindful  of  the  needs  of  that 
loving  mother  who  fought  so  nobly  the 
battle  with  utter  poverty  from  love  for 
her  little  flock. 

Many  of  us  greybeards  can  recall 
him,  the  stout,  cheerful  Quaker  mar- 
ketman,  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Several  children  were  born  to  them, 
but  only  Lizzie  lived  to  adult  years,  a 
young  woman  so  tender-hearted  that 
every  ragged,  forlorn-looking  child  she 
met  with  was  taken  by  her,  cleansed 
from  head  to  foot  and  all  the  tatters 
repaired  by  her  loving  hands.  She  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  on  her 
gravestone  in  the  Friend's  burying- 
ground  can  be  read  the  sentence, 
placed  there  at  her  dying  request:  "  The 
Lord  Knows  Why." 

The  lively  Abigail  became  a  comely 
Quakeress,  as  perfect  in  her  "thee" 
and  "  thou  "  as  her  husband  himself. 

They  never  lost  their  enjoyment  of  a 
little  innocent  fun,  and  the  question  was 
often  bantered  between  them  as  to 
whether  David  won  Abigail  or  Abigail 
won  David.— J.  J.  H.  G. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  paths  to  God  are  more  in  number 
than  the  breathings  of  created  beings. 
— From  the  Persian. 

A  woman  should  never  accept  a  lover 
without  the  consent  of  her  heart,  nor  a 
husband  without  the  consent  of  her 
judgment. — Ninon  de  l'Enclos. 

There  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  look 
at  dressy  old  things,  who  have  reached 
the  frozen  latitudes  beyond  fifty,  and 
who  persist  in  appearing  in  the  airy 
costume  of  the  tropics.  —  Frederick 
Sheldon. 

Solitude  is  a  good  school,  but  the 
world  is  the  best  theater;  the  institu- 
tion is  the  best  there  but  the  practice 
here;  the  wilderness  hath  the  advan- 
tage of  discipline,  and  society  oppor- 
tunities of  perfection. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  measure  of  manhood  is  the 
degree  of  skill  attained  in  the  art  of 
carrying  one's  self  so  as  to  pour  forth 
upon  men  all  the  inspirations  of  love 
and  hope,  and  to  invoke  good  even  from 
the  meanest  and  wickedest  of  mankind. 
— W.  D.  Hillis. 

We  are  always  inspired,  but  we 
incessantly  stifle  the  inspiration.  God 
does  not  cease  to  speak;  but  the  noise 
of  the  creatures  without  and  of  our 
passions  within  confuses  us  and  pre- 
vents our  hearing.  We  must  silence 
every  creature,  including  self,  that  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  soul  we  may 
perceive  the  ineffable  voice. — Fenelon. 

Glory  is  the  crown  woven  by  the 
self.  A  soul  in  which  the  spirit  of  a 
divine  purpose  is  at  flood  glorifies  every- 
thing it  touches,  enhaloes  every  place 
place  and  act,  lifts  the  meanest  thing 
to  be  divine,  sends  the  thrill  of  its 
energy  through  the  dullest,  puts  life 
into  that  which  seems  death.  Such 
soul  transfigures,  if  it  may  not  trans- 
mute, everything  it  comes  in  contact 
with. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

There  are  few  temptations  more 
common  to  ardent  spirits  than  that 
which  leads  them  to  repine  at  the  lot 
in  which  they  are  cast,  believing  that 
in  some  other  situation  they  could 
serve  God  better.  If  each  such  man 
had  the  spirit  of  self-surrender,  the 
spirit  of  the  cross,  it  would  not  matter 
to  him  whether  he  were  doing  the  work 
of  the  mainspring  or  one  of  the  inferior 
parts.  It  is  duty  to  try  and  be  him- 
self, simply  to  try  to  do  his  own  duty. 
— F.  W.  Robertson. 

Many   people  *   *  *   cry  out  for 


liking,  for  recognition,  for  admiration, 
and  consider  it  a  cold,  unfeeling  world 
that  fails  to  respond;  while  the  truer 
life  would  be  to  seek  such  achievements 
of  character  and  service  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration  they 
crave.  The  most  satisfying  thing  in 
life  is,  indeed,  love  and  sympathy;  but 
these,  like  fame,  must  come  sponta- 
neously and  indirectly,  if  they  come  at 
all,  and  not  be  sought  as  a  specific  end 
or  direct  aim  in  themselves. — Lilian 
Whiting. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Raisin  Pudding. — Soak  two  ounces 
of  raisins.  Take  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  chopped  suet,  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  ground  ginger,  two 
eggs,  four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and 
enough  milk  to  make  it  a  pretty  light 
paste;  add  the  raisins,  put  into  a  cloth, 
and  boil  for  two  hours;  serve  with  what 
pudding  sauce  you  fancy. 

Spanish  Potatoes.— Boil  six  large 
potatoes;  peel  and  cut  in  dice.  Put 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  pan,  add  a 
minced  onion  and  red  pepper  and  a 
tiny  bit  of  garlic.  Stir  till  brown  and 
add  two  ounces  of  cheese  cut  in  dice. 
Pour  over  half  a  cup  of  vinegar,  or  the 
juice  of  a  sour  orange,  stir  in  the  pota- 
toes and  simmer  five  minutes. 

Blackberry  Jelly. — Select  firm, 
fresh  berries,  preferably  the  unculti- 
vated, heat  gently,  then  squeeze 
through  a  linen  strainer  until  all  the 
juice  has  been  expressed.  One  pound 
cut  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice; 
boil  together  twenty  minutes,  then 
test.  Unless  the  berries  are  excep- 
tional this  rarely  jellies  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  Pour  into  glasses  and 
cover  after  twenty-four  hours. 

Orange  Syrup. — Place  the  grated 
yellow  rinds  of  six  fresh  oranges  in  a 
closed  vessel  with  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  at  the  end  of  six  hours  strain 
the  liquid.  Press  the  juice  from  the 
oranges,  add  it  to  this  liquid,  and  to 
each  pint  thus  obtained  add  a  pint  of 
water  and  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
sugar.  Place  the  whole  on  the  fire  and 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  but  do 
not  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  When  the 
sugar  is  melted,  strain  the  syrup  and 
bottle. 

Egg  and  Sardine  Sandwiches. — 
Open  a  small  box  of  sardines  and  after 
removing  the  fish  allow  cold  water  to 
gently  flow  over  them  to  remove  the 
oil,  which  is  invariably  poor.  Remove 
the  skin  from  the  fish  and  pound  or 
chop  fine  with  one  hard-boiled  egg  for 
every  four  fish.  Work  into  a  paste 
with  one  and  one-quarter  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salad  dressing  to  every  egg  used. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  spread 
over  thin  slices  of  bread  from  which 
the  crust  has  been  trimmed,  and  form 
into  sandwiches.  Anchovies  may  be 
used  instead  of  sardines. 

Stuffed  Potatoes. — Bake  six  nice, 
smooth,  medium-sized  potatoes  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  one  hour.  Cut  in 
two  lengthwise,  carefully  remove  the 
inside,  keeping  the  shells  in  good  shape. 
Now  mash  the  potato,  adding  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  about  half  a  cup  of 
hot  milk,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
some  pepper.  Beat  until  light,  add 
carefully  the  well  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Return  to  the  shells,  heaping 
slightly,  touch  lightly  here  and  there 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  (using  a  brush 
for  the  purpose),  and  place  it  in  a 
rather  quick  oven  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, or  until  a  nice  delicate  brown. 
Serve  immediately. 

Nut  Balls. — Any  cooked  meat  may 
be  used  for  nut  balls.  To  each  half  pint 
of  finely  chopped  meat,  add  one-fourth 
cup  of  finely  chopped  blanched  almonds, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  or 
four  shakes  of  white  pepper  and  one 
raw  egg.  Mold  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Place  in  an  agate  baking  dish, 
add  one  and  a  half  cups  of  strained  to- 
mato which  has  been  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt  or  a  little 
onion  juice.  Place  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes.  When  serving,  if 
the  tomato  seems  thin,  it  may  be  re- 
duced and  thickened  by  placing  over 


the  fire  for  a  few  moments.  Serve  this 
sauce  poured  around  the  balls.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  icing  runs  off  a  cake  and  will  not 
stick,  flour  should  be  sifted  over  the 
cake  and  then  wiped  off  with  a  soft 
cloth  before  applying  the  icing. 

A  large  funnel  that  fits  into  the 
mouth  of  preserve  jars  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance  to  the  housekeeper  at 
this  season  of  canning  and  preserving. 
With  the  aid  of  this  funnel  the  jars  are 
easily  filled,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
caused  by  the  fruit  being  on  the  out- 
side instead  of  the  inside  of  the  jars. 

The  only  special  care  about  washing 
a  crash  skirt  is  to  see  that  the  mate- 
rial is  handled  as  far  as  possible  "on 
the  straight  " — that  is,  with  the  warp 
and  woof  threads  of  the  goods.  The 
skirt  should  be  hung  by  the  middle  of 
the  front,  top  and  bottom.  It  should 
be  ironed  damp  from  the  wrong  side, 
and  with  the  thread  always.  If  the 
new  material  stretches  instead  of 
shrinks,  it  must  have  been  much 
weighted  by  dressing. 

When  one's  skin  is  badly  blistered  by 
sunburn,  a  soft  linen  cloth  folded  three 
or  four  times  and  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  (cook- 
ing soda)  and  laid  upon  the  suffering 
parts  brings  speedy  relief.  After  the 
pain  is  gone,  anoint  the  skin  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and 
vaseline.  This  preparation  is  healing 
for  all  but  exceptional  cuticles,  and 
should  be  in  the  kit  of  every  woman 
who  goes  on  extended  bicycle  tours. 

To  stiffen  sheer  handkerchiefs,  laces, 
wash  silks,  or  any  other  thin  fabric,  it 
is  best  to  use  gum  arabic  starch.  To 
make  it  put  into  a  bottle  one  ounce  of 
gum  arabic  and  pour  over  it  one  cup  of 
cold  water;  stand  the  bottle  in  a  dish  of 
cold  water,  and  place  it  over  the  fire 
until  the  gum  is  dissolved;  then  strain 
it  through  a  fine  sieve  or   piece  of 
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Beautifies   and   restores  Gray 
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cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


cheese  cloth  into  another  bottle.  When 
it  is  cold  put  in  a  half  gill  of  alcohol, 
and  it  will  keep  and  be  ready  to  use 
when  needed.  When  dainty  laces  are 
to  be  stiffened,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  starch,  mixed  with  a  small  cupful 
of  water,  will  give  the  lace  ample  stiff- 
ness, adding  a  larger  amount  of  the 
starch  as  it  is  needed  for  different  fab- 
rics. 

An  excellent  way  to  cook  and  serve 
a  chicken  is  thus:  After  cutting  the 
chicken  open  down  the  back  pound  the 
breast  bones  with  a  wooden  mallet  to 
flatten  them  a  little.  Lay  the  bird  in 
a  shallow  baking  tin  with  some  slices  of 
salt  pork,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  hot 
oven.  Pour  a  little  salted  water  into 
the  pan  and  frequently  baste  the 
chicken  with  it  while  it  is  in  the  oven. 
Let  it  remain  until  about  half  cooked, 
then  take  it  from  the  pan  and  place  it 
upon  a  broiler  over  a  clear  fire.  Broil 
the  under  side  of  the  chicken,  and  then 
turn  it  and  cook  the  skin  side  to  a  deli- 
cate brown.  When  cooked  place  it  up- 
on a  heated  platter,  sprinkle  it  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  pour  some  melted 
butter  over  it.  Scatter  chopped  pars- 
ley over  the  whole.  A  chicken  cooked 
in  this  manner  has  all  the  delicate 
flavor  of  broiling,  and  will  be  more 
thoroughly  and  evenly  cooked. 


THE  ANDERSON  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  PRUNES. 


^THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Patented  1890-1895.    (Other  patents  pending.) 
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much  less  than  any  other  method.  The  fruit  is  handled  but  once  from  the  box  to  the  tray,  consequently 
is  spread  in  more  perfect  condition  than  with  any  other  process.  Frog  bellies  or  bloaters  are  impos- 
sible with  this  machine.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  fruit  handlers  and  is  being  adopted  by 
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Fashion  Notes. 


A  STYLISH  TAILOR  WAIST. 
1167.— Milton  Tailor  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

The  newest,  plainest  and  most  stylish 
design  for  a  tailor  waist  is  the  Milton. 
It  is  adapted  to  any  of  the  heavy  wool 
goods  already  displayed  for  fall  wear, 
and  is  equally  effective  in  cheviot, 
tweed,  whip  cord  and  broadcloth.  But- 
tons and  machine  stitching  form  the 
only  trimming.  A  variety  is  furnished 
in  our  pattern  of  this  waist  by  giving 
two  different  styles  of  making  the  front 
and  neck,  the  sides  and  back  being 
identical.  In  one  style  the  neck  is  cut 
low,  with  a  turn-over  collar  arranged 
to  show  a  chemisette  and  four-in-hand 
tie,  the  double-breasted  front  button- 
ing up  under  the  collar  on  the  left  side. 
In  the  second  fashion  the  double- 
breasted  piece  slopes  from  the  shoulder 
into  the  waist-line.  The  collar  is  a  plain 
high  band  finished  with  a  rolling  collar 
that  curves  away  from  the  throat  in 
front,  and  stands  up  in  a  pretty,  flar- 
ing way  in  the  back. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


SIMPLE  AND  STYLISH. 
1174.— Durvale  Waist. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years. 

Heliotrope  canvas  made  over  a  taf- 


feta silk  lining  of  a  darker  shade  is  the 
fabric  of  this  simple  and  stylish  design. 
The  square  yoke  and  high  neck  band 
are  of  heavy  cream  lace;  and  a  modified 
sailor  collar  of  white  China  silk,  edged 
with  lace  to  match  the  yoke,  is  fastened 
each  side  of  the  front.  The  waist  is 
fitted  snugly  under  the  arm,  but  has  a 
blouse  effect  in  the  front,  and  the  back 
is  gathered  at  the  waist  line  and  fitted 
snugly  to  the  lining.  The  sleeves  are 
cut  in  a  style  which  is  exceedingly  pop- 
ular— a  long,  tight  coat  sleeve  finished 
at  the  shoulders  with  a  moderate-sized 
puff.  A  girdle  of  heliotrope  velvet,  the 
color  of  the  lining,  encircles  the  waist. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

i054  Barbara  Skirt. 

Sizes  for  12,  14  and  16  Years  Only. 

An  especially  graceful  design,  having 
a  wide  front  gore  and  five  other  gored 
breadths.  It  has  no  extra  fullness  at 
the  waist  line,  except  at  the  back, 
where  it  is  gathered.  The  material 
used  for  lining  should  not  have  any  stiff- 
ness, and  the  bottom  may  be  finished 
with  a  facing  or  binding,  or  simply 
hemmed.  Silk  or  woolen  fabrics  may 
be  selected  for  this  model,  and  it  may 
be  used  with  any  waist  to  complete  a 
costume. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Cornflower  blue,  with  black  chan- 
tilly,  is  a  pretty  combination.  A  sym- 
phony in  gray  is  easily  achieved  by  a 
delicate  gray  crepe  gown  and  a  gray- 
plumed  hat,  with  a  glimpse  of  steel,  a 
tulle  bow  at  the  throat  of  the  same 
shade,  and  a  chiffon  parasol  with  jute 
handle. 

Sleeves  are  growing  smaller  each 
month.  Most  of  the  light  cloth  dresses 
have  small  epaulets  over  unlined  drap- 
ing for  the  sleeve. 

The  perfectly  tight  sleeve  has  not 
appeared  yet,  but  the  tailor-made 
gowns  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
it.  The  sleeves  do  not  drop  at  all,  but 
stand  out  a  little  from  the  shoulder 
seam  in  crisp  plaits. 

Flounces  and  frills  are  arranged  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  latest  French  gowns 
to  simulate  overskirts,  long,  short, 
medium,  pointed,  square,  and  slashed. 

The  parasols  this  season  are  more 
elaborate  than  for  some  time  past, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  their 
linings.  These  are  often  of  chiffon, 
ruched  or  puffed  or  kilted,  finished  at 
the  edge  with  lace  frillings  and  bouil- 
lones.  One  notable  specimen  of  French 
manufacture  has  been  arranged,  not 
only  with  chiffon,  but  with  roses  and 
butterflies  hovering  over  it.  The  han- 
dles are,  of  course,  very  handsome,  and 
bear  the  owner's  monogram  in  jewels. 

A  novel  as  well  as  very  charming  hat 
has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  of  me- 
dium size,  made  of  soft,  rose-colored 
tulle  over  a  wire  shape,  the  tulle  rather 
pale  in  tint,  and  put  on  very  full.  The 
front  and  top  of  the  hat  are  entirely 
covered  with  a  huge  poppy  of  silk,  in 
shaded  pink.  It  is  finished  at  the  back, 
which  is  turned  up  a  little,  with  an  ar- 
tistic black  velvet  ribbon  bow,  with  a 
large  and  very  elaborate  cut-steel 
buckle. 

A  genuine  novelty  in  gloves  consists 
of  a  white,  black  or  cream  suede,  fast- 
ening with  four  buttons  on  the  suede 
portion  and  scalloped  at  the  edges.  But 
to  the  kid  are  attached  armlets,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  silk  cord  net,  the 
designs  being  applique  butterflies  in 
the  kid,  ornamentally  outlined  with  the 
cord.  The  net  is  worked  as  a  scallop  at 
the  top  and  drawn  in  to  the  size  of  the 
arm  with  a  satin  ribbon.    The  black 
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display  cream  embroidery,  and  they  are 
not  ornamental.  The  junction  of  the 
net  and  the  kid  is  defined  with  a  silk 
cable,  repeated  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  an  additional  button  to  fasten 
the  wrist  is  introduced  on  the  lace. 

Shoemakers  are  introducing  many 
novelties.  Black  patent  leather  ties 
have  their  sides  vamped  in  colored 
corded  silks  in  blue,  green,  brown,  gray, 
plum  and  Venetian  red.  Brown,  gray 
and  Venetian  red  silks  are  accompanied 
by  patent  leather  or  other  leather 
vamping  to  match  in  color. 

Bent  whalebones,  the  genuine  article, 
are  straightened  by  soaking  them  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  ironing  them  straight. 

Lace  that  has  grown  too  yellow  from 
age  can  be  whitened  by  covering  with 
soapsuds  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the 
sun. 

Many  of  the  new'  evening  gowns  are 
made  of  diaphanous  material,  and  are 
cut  with  low  necks  and  transparent, 
long  sleeves.  Others  have  a  low  silk 
waist  lining,  and  high  waist  of  thin 
textile  shirred  into  a  ribbon  neck  band, 
and  again  at  the  waist,  though  the  tra- 
ditional evening  waist  is  always  de- 
collete, even  when  the  sleeves  are  long. 

Tea  jackets  in  delicate  shades  of 
pinkt  blue  and  cream  white,  made  very 
simply  with  feather-stitched  hems  or 
lavishly  trimmed  with  lace,  are  alto- 
gether charming  for  morning  wear  at 
home,  and  are  especially  dainty  when 
worn  with  light-colored  or  white  dress 
skirts. 

Taffeta  silks  are  very  smart  for  even- 
ing gowns,  and  those  of  black  are  made 
into  all  sorts  of  fancifully  trimmed 
skirts,  to  be  worn  with  waists  of  the 
same  tone  or  different  coloring.  This 
skirt,  with  a  low-cut  bodice  of  black 
chiffon,  or  any  color  one  may  choose, 
makes  an  ideal  dress  for  evening 
functions. 

Brocaded  taffeta  in  colors  is  a  favor- 
ite for  evening  gowns,  and  takes  on  a 
quaint  air  in  its  flower-besprinkled  sur- 
face. They  are  made  more  plainly  than 
a  plain  material,  and  their  crispy  fresh- 
ness makes  them  a  durable  and  effect- 
ive investment. 

The  bolero  with  curved  sides,  the 
square  Eton  and  the  double-flapped 
Figaro  are  seen  on  gowns  of  silk,  wool 
and  transparent  material.  On  the 
plain  goods  they  are  trimmed  with  an 
elaborate  pattern  in  braiding,  em- 
broidery or  appliques  of  coarse  lace. 
The  pouched  front  is  an  almost  inevit- 
able accompaniment  of  these  jaunty 
little  affairs. 
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Boring  for  Steam. 


The  deepest  well  in  the  world  will 
soon  be  completed  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
It  is  now  more  than  one  mile  deep,  and 
when  it  is  finished  it  is  expected  to 
reach  two  miles  down  into  the  earth. 
It  is  being  bored  in  the  interest  of 
science.  The  object  in  penetrating  so 
deeply  is  to  determine  just  what  the 
interior  of  the  human  footstool  is  like. 
From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
well  was  a  success  long  ago.  A  com- 
paratively few  feet  below  the  surface 
both  gas  and  oil  were  struck  in  paying 
quantities,  but  the  company  owning 
the  plant  determined  to  dedicate  it  to 
science,  and  invited  Prof.  William  Hal- 
lock  of  Columbia  College  to  carry  on  a 
series  of  temperature  investigations 
as  the  hole  is  carried  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  earth.  The  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  interesting,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  several  scientists  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  boring  will 
prove  to  be  of  economic  as  well  as  of 
scientific  value.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  continue  the  boring 
process  until  something  entirely  new 
and  original  is  developed.  This  may 
seem  a  crude  way  of  putting  the  state- 
ment, but  it  has  long  been  a  theory 
among  well  men  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
go  deep  enough  some  new  geologic  con- 
dition or  economic  feature  would  be 
found  to  exist.  At  the  very  lead  they 
claim  natural  steam  would  be  encoun- 
tered, or  the  well  walls  would  finally 
become  so  hot  that  water  could  be 
pumped  down  cold  and  pumped  up  in 
the  form  of  steam,  and  thus  the  natu- 
ral power  of  the  future  be  obtained. 
There  is  material  for  much  specula- 
tion, and  the  interest  becomes  greater 
in  increased  ratio  as  the  drill  descends. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  well  is 
that  the  gas  found  near  the  surface  is 
now  used  to  operate  the  engines  which 
do  the  drilling.  Thus  the  natural  power 
already  issuing  from  the  well  is  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  deepening  it. 

Professor  Hallock  estimates  that  at 
10,000  feet — the  proposed  depth  of  the 
well — the  temperature  will  be  228  de- 
grees. As  at  a  temperature  of  212  de- 
grees water  is  converted  into  vapor, 
he  expects  that  his  well  will  afford  an 
ample  supply  of  natural  steam  that 
will  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  power 
available  to  man. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  scientific 
men  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
increases  one  degree,  for  every  60  feet 
of  depth;  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that 
Professor  Hallock  has  made  his  esti- 
mate. But,  like  all  general  rules,  it  is 
subject  to  exceptions,  and  in  this  case 
to  very  material  ones,  because  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  is  not  uniform. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  ascer- 
tained regarding  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  the  conditions  that  prevail 
there;  yet  it  is  known  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  is  exposed  to  quite  as  var'ous 
conditions  as  its  surface.  Granite,  for 
instance — especially  if  it  carries  much 
feldspar — gives  off  more  heat  than  slate 
or  other  rock  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  hornblende  Lime  gives  off 
still  more  heat,  at  any  time  and  in  al- 
most any  condition,  but  especially  when 
"slacked"  or  decomposed  by  sudden 
contact  with  air  or  water,  or  both. 

These  varying  conditions  cause 
widely  diverging  effects,  yet  Professor 
Hallock  claims  a  temperature  at  10,000 
feet  depth  of  228  degrees;  he  is  correct 
according  to  theoretical  knowledge.  If 
the  increase  of  temperature  were  uni- 
form, it  could  be  depended  upon  that 
at  600  feet  the  heat  would,  the  surface 
temperature  being  neutralized,  be 
about  10  degrees.  At  6000  feet  it  would 
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be  100  degrees;  at  10,000  feet  about 
1661  degrees. 

Practice,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  increase  in  temperature  is 
governed  by  conditions  such  as  men- 
tioned above,  and  instances  of  excep- 
tionally high  temperatures  at  compara- 
tively shallow  depths  are  not  wanting. 

On  the  Comstock,  in  Nevada,  when 
the  Savage  and  Gould  &  Curry  mine 
workings  were  connected  at  their  2600 
level,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  connecting  drifts — that 
from  the  north  in  the  Gould  &  Curry 
and  that  from  the  south  in  the  Savage 
— was,  respectively,  145  degrees  in  the 
former  and  137  degrees  in  the  latter. 
The  temperature  in  the  Gould  &  Curry 
mine  would  have  indicated  an  increase 
of  one  degree  for  about  every  18  feet  of 
depth.  Other  workings  in  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  technically  referred  to  as 
"  hot  ends,"  and  at  shallower  depths 
were  still  hotter. 

Instances  of  the  effects  of  local  con- 
ditions upon  temperature  might  be 
multiplied;  but  these  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  alle- 
gation that  the  temperature  varies 
greatly  with  depth.  This  will  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
work  Professor  Hallock  is  doing.  If 
he  obtains  vapor  or  "steam  "  in  com- 
mercial quantities  by  his  hole  in  the 
ground  he  will  render  a  benefit  to  the 
world  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 


The  current  number  of  the  Scientific 
American  has  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  removal  of  Arch  Rock  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  the  points  being  furnished 
by  O.  Von  Geldern.  As  heretofore 
stated,  the  plan  is  to  drill  holes 
to  the  required  depth  and  charge 
with  dynamite.  Drills  can  be  operated 
either  from  boats  or  stationary  plat- 
forms resting  upon  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  adjustable  for  all  depths  and 
contour  and  easily  operated  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide  or  conditions  of  the 
weather.  The  softness  of  the  rock  will 
permit  rapid  progress  when  the  work 
is  begun.  Not  more  than  two  seasons 
will  be  required  for  preparation,  and 
one  blast,  it  is  calculated,  will  utterly 
obliterate  the  rock  as  it  now  stands. 
Mr.  Von  Geldern  calculates  that  40,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  attain  the  required  depth 
of  30  feet  at  low  tide.  The  plan  pur- 
sued in  blowing  up  the  rocks  at  Hell 
Gate,  New  York  harbor,  was  consid- 
ered, but  he  believes  that  the  work  can 
be  quite  as  efficiently  performed,  and 
much  more  cheaply,  by  drilling  from 
the  exterior.  It  is  believed  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  $100,000. 

The  power  of  ocean  waves  has  re- 
cently been  measured  by  a  dynamom- 
eter invented  by  Thomas  Stevenson. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical 
surface  of  a  given  size,  which  rests 
upon  springs,  the  resisting  power  of 
which  has  been  exactly  measured.  The 
force  exerted  upon  the  springs  is  re- 
corded by  a  registering  apparatus 
upon  a  roll  of  paper,  and  can  be  read 
off  by  means  of  a  scale.  The  appara- 
tus is  fastened  to  an  outlying  rock  at 
ebb  tide,  being  exposed  to  the  flood. 
Experiments  made  with  this  dynamom- 
eter have  shown  during  a  storm  a  pres- 
sure exceeding  7500  pounds  per  square 
foot.  This,  however,  is  not  considered 
the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
waves,  for  it  is  known  that  rocks 
weighing  from  six  to  fifteen  tons  have 
been  displaced  almost  70  feet  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  by  the  power  of  the 
waves,  and  the  power  mentioned  above 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  exert  that 
strength. 
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S.  E.  Brees,  of  Orange,  Had  an  Experience 
Recently  Which  Is  Intensely  Inter- 
esting— An  Example  for 
Others. 

From  the  Lake  Review,  Osahis,  Minn. 

The  following  account  of  a  farmer's  remark- 
able experience  was  recently  told  a  reporter 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Brees,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
and  most  prominent  farmers  of  the  town  of 
Orange,  Douglas  County,  Minn.  Mr.  Brees  is 
town  clerk  of  his  township,  having  held  this 
position  of  honor  and  trust  for  several  years, 
and  is  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  his 
community,  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  honesty.  This  experience  of  Mr.  Brees  is 
certainly  interesting,  and  following  is  the 
story  as  told  to  the  reporter  by  Mr.  Brees : 

"  In  August,  1891,  as  I  was  on  my  last  day's 
drive  with  the  harvest  team  with  which  I 
had  cut  nearly  200  acres  of  grain,  I  suddenly 
became  faint  and  weak.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
my  muscles  had  relaxed.  Every  move  or  ex- 
ertion was  made  with  an  effort.  I  rode  home 
and  rested  a  number  of  days  but  did  not  ob- 
tain much  relief.  The  top  of  my  head  had  a 
peculiar  feeling.  I  could  not  rest  or  sleep.  It 
went  on  this  way  until  I  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. In  fact  I  was  nearly  crazy.  Those 
faint  sinking  spells  would  come  at  any  time 
whether  I  was  sitting,  walking  or  in  bed,  and 
when  so  affected  I  had  to  be  placed  on  the  bed 
or  any  place  to  give  me  rest.  My  feet  would 
also  become  cold.  This  feeling  would  last 
usually  about  half  an  hour.  Both  of  my  arms 
would  frequently  be  numb. 

"I  had  the  grip  previous  to  this  and  it  left 
me  with  a  severe  cough  and  also  a  dull  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  heart.  I  consulted  a 
prominent  physician  and  took  his  medicines 
for  about  two  months.  Some  relief  was  ob 
tained  but  when  I  stopped  taking  the  medi- 
cine the  old  symptoms  returned.  The  physi- 
cian pronounced  my  trouble  a  difficulty  of  the 
heart  arising  from  the  after  effect  of  the 
grip.  My  family  were  alarmed  about  me, 
and  for  two  years  they  would  not  let  me  go 
away  alone  for  fear  I  would  never  get  home 
alive.  I  finally  consulted  another  physician. 
He  told  me  the  same  as  the  first,  but  thought 
he  could  help  me.  I  took  his  medicine  six 
months,  and  for  a  while  obtained  considerable 
benefit,  but  the  old  symptoms  returned  and  I 
was  as  bad  as  ever. 

"  My  wife  and  son  finally  begged  of  me  to 
take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
I  didn't  believe  that  there  was  any  help  for 
me.  But  one  day  my  son  came  home  with  a 
box  of  the  pills  and  said  '  there  father  is  a 
box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  you  had  better  try  them.'  I  began 
taking  them  and  before  one  box  was  gone  I 
felt  like  another  man.  I  felt  cheerful  and 
easy,  as  my  head  was  clear  and  seemed  to  be 
rested.  The  pain  had  all  left  my  heart,  I 
could  walk  as  spry  as  ever.  I  felt  so  cheerful 
that  while  out  in  the  yard  1  whistled  and 
sang  to  myself.  My  children  began  to  laugh 
and  I  heard  them  say  'Mamma,  father  is 
whistling.'  I  didn't  wonder  they  laughed,  as 
they  hadn't  heard  me  whistle  or  sing  for  two 
years.  I  continued  taking  the  pills  and  I 
kept  on  improving. 

"  I  have  taken  nearly  five  boxes  and  for  the 
past  two  years  my  health  has  been  steadily 
improving,  and  now  I  am  able  to  do  consider- 
able work,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  To- 
day I  weigh  about  fourteen  pounds  more  than 
I  ever  did.  I  have  never  seen  a  proprietary 
medicine  that  I  have  as  much  faith  in  as  I 
have  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pill  for  Pale 
People,  and  this  is  natural  enough  as  they 
have  restored  me  to  health  and  strength. 

"  I  am  now  57  years  old.  I  sleep  good,  the 
numbness  has  left  my  arms.  My  brain  is 
clear;  my  heart  is  regular,  and  all  these  com- 
forts and  blessings  I  attribute  to  the  use  of 
these  pills.  S.  E.  Brees." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th 
day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1897. 

William  B.  Lyons, 
[seal.]  Notary  Public,  Minn. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to 
females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregularities 
and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radi- 
cal cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never 
loose  in  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    IA/.    JACKSOIS    cfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  »86  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


{patents! 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  communi  ty ,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
b'cientiflc  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  HI— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Freesia  Bulbs. 

Mixed  Varieties  for 
General  Planting.^^ 

PLANT  AT  ONCE  IN  LARGE  BEDS  OR  BORDERS. 

FROST  DOES  NOT  INJURE  THEM. 

PRICES,  POSTPAID:  50c.  per  100; 
$1.50  per  1000. 


Address  ALLAN  BUNCE, 


Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Paint! 


45c  a  gallon. 


WEATHER  PROOF 
0        AND  FIRE  PROOF. 

Send  for  Color  Card. 
Home  Supply  Co., 

13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  iTi 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'if^V 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  W0RK5.,J|Wl 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO--  DALLAS. TEX.G}  ^3 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  o.  kix 


 For  Sale  by  

Irvineton,  Alameda  County, 


Cal. 
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Electric  Grain  Elevators. 


There  are  now  nearly  700  vessels 
engaged  for  a  part  of  the  season 
in  carrying  wheat  on  the  great  lakes. 
This  is  more  than  are  employed  in  mov- 
ing the  export  crop  across  the  Atlan  tic, 
and  the  largest  lake  vessels  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  ordinary 
ocean  craft  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
work. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  grain  that  is 
brought  down  the  lakes  again  passes 
through  the  elevators  for  reshipment 
to  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  new 
elevators,  which  are  now  in  process  of 
completion  there,  are  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  embody  some  new  and 
interesting  arrangements  for  the 
handling  and  storage  of  grain.  The 
largest  of  these  will  have  a  capacity 
when  completed  of  3,000,000  bushels. 
The  other  is  being  built  for  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  bushels,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  enlargement  to  2,000,000. 

The  unique  feature  cf  these  new  ele- 
vators is  that  in  them  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  bins  have  been  abandoned. 
Their  place  has  been  taken  by  a  series 
of  gigantic  cylindrical  steel  tanks.  In 
the  largest  elevator  there  will  be  three 
rows  of  these,  with  ten  tanks  in  each 
row,  each  witB  a  capacity  of  100,000 
bushels.  The  steel  bins  will  be  84  feet 
high,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  hermetically  sealed  in  order  to 
protect  the  grain  from  moisture.  Be- 
tween the  rows  of  lofty  steel  bins  will 
be  smaller  storage  bins,  into  which  the 
grain  will  first  be  moved  from  the 
vessel  and  afterward  elevated  to  the 
larger  bins  by  the  usual  cup  method. 
The  method  of  discharging  the  grain 
is  interesting.  The  huge  steel  cylinders 
are  raised  above  the  floor  and  rest  on 
square  steel  columns.  Their  lower 
ends  are  bowl-shaped  with  a  valve  at 
the  lowest  point  so  that  by  simply 
moving  a  lever  the  grain  will  run  out 
and  can  be  conveyed  by  steel  tubes  to 
cars  or  boats  without  the  use  of  hoist- 
ing machinery.  Every  bit  of  machinery 
in  the  new  elevators  will  be  run  by 
electricity  from  Niagara  Falls,  and 
1000  H.  P.  dynamos  are  now  being 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  silent  ease 
and  resistless  power  with  which  these 
tons  upon  tons  of  grain  are  to  be 
moved  by  Niagara's  mighty  arm,  when 
compared  with  the  old  cumbersome 
methods  of  lifting  and  shoveling,  afford 
a  striking  testimonial  to  the  wonders 
of  modern  industrial  development. 


List  of  U.S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  7,  189". 

589,834.— Carburetor— Dan'l  Best,  San  Leandro. 
Cal. 

589,484.— Bicycle    Rest— E.    Church,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

589,698.— Bottle  Stopper— VV.  A.  Coghlan,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

589,712.— Medicine  Applier— P.  J.  Fouquier,  S.  F. 
589.651.— Car  Fender— E.  Groat,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal. 

589,654  Feeder  for  Ropeway  Carriers— a.  S. 

Hallidie,  S.  F. 
589,509.— Igniter  -E.  R.  Momtt,  S.  F. 
589,667.— Dinner    Pail    Heater— Montague  & 

Dougall,  S.  F. 

689.746.  — Electric    Signal— Owen,  Williams  & 
Donaldson,  Garvanza,  Cal. 

589.747.  — Annunciator— Owen,  Williams  &  Don- 
aldson, Garvanza.  Cal. 

589,617.— Signal  Box— A.  C.  Robbins,  S.  F. 
589,618— Switch  and  Cut  Out— A.  C  Robbins, 
S.  F. 

589,619.— Telephone  Transmitter— A.  C.  Rob- 
bins, S.  F. 

689,627  — Concentrator— A.  C.  Springer,  S.  F. 
589,673.— Can  Labeling  Machine— J.  P.  Simmons, 
S.  F. 

589,541.— Fire  Escape— W.  B.  Wilson,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

589,458.— Pump— W.  C.  Woodward.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

589,520.— Wave  Motor— P.  Wright,  Keswick,  Cal. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  14,  1897. 

589,922.— Refrigerator— J.  C.  Ayers,  San  Fran- 

589,806. — Syringe  Cut  Off— C.  Bard,  Ventura,  Cal. 
589.890  — Hand  Lever— Q.  S.  Binekley,  San  Fran- 

589,955. — Writing  Pad— Edith  F.  Black,  San  An- 
tonio, Cal. 

589.927.— Am  Valve— T.   \V.  Hrooks,  Sau  Fran- 

590,187  — CarFender— M.Fernandez,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

590,072.— Wave  Power  Pump— O.  W.  Parker,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

589,862.— Music  Holder  — R.  Schumacher,  San 
Francisco. 

590,118.— Ditching  Machine— D.  K.  Smith,  Pico 

Heights,  Cal. 
590,026  — Violin— G.  W.  Swalley,  Prinville,  Or. 
590.027.— Bottle— L.  S.  Travis.  Kiona,  Wash. 
590,178.— Water  Wheel—  M.  H.  White,  Weuatchee, 

Wash. 

27,640.— Design,  Knifeblade — J.  Almeter,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


—Poor's  Manual  for  1897  shows  that  of  the 
railways  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Idaho  in  1884 
their  gross  earnings  aggregated  $33,530,716; 
in  1896,  $56,575,922;  in  1884  the  percentage  of 
expenses  to  earnings  was  59.21 ;  in  189jS  it  was 
68.45;  in  1885  it  was  55.71,  so  that  the  increase 
from  1885  to  1896  was  12.74  per  cent.  In  1884 
the  railroads  of  this  group  paid  4.52  per  cent 
interest  on  their  bonded  debt  and  1.75  per 
cent  dividends  on  their  capital  stock — a  total 
of  6.27  per  cent.  In  1896  they  paid  6.21  per 
cent  on  their  bonded  debt  and  one-hundredth 
of  one  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock.  At  the 
close  of  1S96  the  Pacific  States  had  a  railway 
mileage  of  14,141  miles,  divided  as  follows: 
California,  4948;  Oregon,  1525;  Washington, 
8811;  Nevada,  915;  Arizona,  1412;  Utah.  1441; 
Idaho,  1087.  In  1S60  they  had  but  23  miles  of 
railway— all  in  this  State.  In  1870  Oregon 
had  159  miles  of  railway,  but  Washington  and 
Idaho  had  none.  In  1880  Washington  had  289 
miles :  Idaho,  206. 


—The  Sierra  Co.'s  mill,  Chico,  Cal.,  cuts 
S0,000  feet  a  day,  and  this  season  will  supply 
about  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  logs  are 
brought  six  miles  by  a  chute.  There  are 
three  engines  employed  and  live  donkey  en- 
gines are  used  in  the  woods.  In  the  chute 
36,000  feet  of  cable  is  used  and  18  logs  at  a 
drive  are  brought.  This  lumber  is  sent  to 
Chico  by  a  flume,  the  total  cost  of  putting  the 
lumber  in,  sending  it  down  and  taking  it  out 
and  piling  it  in  the  yard  at  Chico  being  85 
cents  a  thousand.  There  are  155  men  em- 
ployed in  the  woods,  the  mill  and  on  the 
flume.    The  flume  is  twenty-rive  miles  long. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sift  Speedy  and  Poslti™  Cure 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  alt  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  burnish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

( OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analytu  in  C'al.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  MM.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable 
and  trustworthy  man  to  work  and  take  care  of  a 
twenty-acre,  three-year-old  lemon  grove  in  the 
foothills  of  Tulare  county,  on  tne  Kaweah  river. 
State  experience,  reference,  single  or  married, 
and  wages  expected.  Address  M.  HIGGINS, 
Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county,  Cal 


YA/ante-cL 

Head  milker,  to  break  In  heifers,  oversee  other 
milkers,  handle  bulls  and  calves.  Must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  References  required  as  to 
sobriety  and  experience.  Wages  $30  per  month  and 
board.   S.  A.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  Box  2757,  Fresno,  Cal. 


PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 


STEEL 
WEB 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  anil  Steel  Oate«:  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  (juanls;  ('aided  Fi*-l<l  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  5*  in.  hipli;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Kahbit 
Fence;  steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,        33  High  St..  DeKalb.  Ill 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  lirhiesu  St.,  CHICAK0.  ILL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Prosperityand  Separators. 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  In  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ten  years  past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  it  now  and  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Put  it  In  to-day  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  Its  cost  than  any 
other  investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating 
second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "cheap"  on  paper  and  in 
tirst  cost  only.  Get  the  bent  and  hence  the  cheapen!  In  that  It  will 
save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  In  any 
way  try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  cata- 
logue No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS.. 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLAN'DT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


House 


Supply. 


FOR 

Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  Is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  rilling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  This  ram  Is  self-operating,  constant  In  ac 
tion.and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  riAIN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EVANS    dfe  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  Works  i7o7i2Yeafe  st. 


TO 


183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  . 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG  U  E 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's  (t** 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and 4  'Whirlpool' '  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  SO  to  00,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  LV'ORKS, 
623  Sixth  Street  Ban  Pranclsco. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

IIS- for  Frulti  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc 

1  V3.n  iZCCi- IrOD  Palls'  Tubs-  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 
|^j^J^Qp^r*,^p|l  Ifip^-on  Cans.  Tin  aud  Metal.    Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 

v3.nizinp^~on  an  Art,cies  °f  ir°n  and  s»eei- 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  Of- 


FOR    TOXA/N    WAT  E  R  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   WORK   OF"    ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  WASS,  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  IT. 


October  2,  1897. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  September  29,  1897. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sept.  May. 

Wednesday  $  91*®  93        $  90  @  91% 

Thursday   94   @   92%  91%®  90-,«g 

Friday  .-   93%  90I/«®  9ly' 

Saturday   92%®   91K  91®  jgjK 

Monday   90   @   91  89*®  90% 

Tuesday   90&®   88?^  90*®  88& 

Liverpool  Futores. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  Jslld        7s  5d 

Thursdav   7slld         7s  5?iid 

Friday   7sll*d      7s  6Hd 

Saturday  ?sll*d      7s  6*d 

SKifay  TslOHd     7s  4%d 

Tuesday  7slld*      7s  5d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   $1  53«ftil  51*      $1  52»»@1  50* 

Friday   1  53*®1  1  51%®1  51^ 

Saturday   1  51%@1  50% 


1  50%  @1  50 


Monday^   1  50*@1  49%        1  49%®1  48% 

Tuesday    1  49   ®1  46%       1  47%@1  46 

Wednesday   1  47%@1  44         1  46%@1  44 

Wheat. 

The  bear  element  has  had  control  of  the 
wheat  market  the  past  week.  The  depression 
was  more  pronounced  in  prices  of  options  than 
in  values  of  spot  wheat.  The  latter  suffered 
a  quotable  decline  of  about  $1.25  per  ton. 
December  wheat  declined  9%c  within  the 
week  and  May  wheat  8%c.  The  more  remote 
option  showing  the  least  decline  indicates 
more  speculative  confidence  in  values  next 
spring  than  has  been  exhibited  lately.  The 
depression  is  attributed  to  increased  deliv- 
eries in  Eastern  wheat  centers,  to  Russian 
wheat  being  crowded  to  sale,  to  cheap  corn 
taking  the  place  of  wheat,  to  prospects  of 
good  crops  south  of  the  equator,  etc.,  etc. 
The  situation  briefly  summed  up  appears  to 
be  this:  Europe  has  been  purchasing  very 
freely  lately  and  at  comparatively  stiff  prices. 
She  is  now  holding  off  temporarily  and  taking 
the  chances  on  future  developments.  That 
it  will  not  be  long  before  Europe  will  be  again 
in  the  market  to  purchase  freely  is  generally 
admitted. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  local  wheat 
market  is  the  heavy  quantity  of  grain  which 
has  been  cleared  through  this  port  for  Europe 
during  the  current  month.  The  clearances  of 
wheat  ships  for  September  have  averaged 
over  one  vessel  per  day  for  entire  month, 
Sundays  and  holidays  included.  This  is  a 
very  good  showing,  and  is  about  50  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  entire  outward  movement  for 
July  and  August  combined.  There  was  also 
one  full  cargo  of  flour  dispatched  for  United 
Kingdom,  in  addition  to  quite  heavy  ship- 
ments to  Asia,  besides  fairly  liberal  exports 
to  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Shipments  of  wheat  and  its 
equivalent  in  flour  aggregate  about  100,000 
tons  for  September,  with  a  valuation  of  about 
$2,850,000.  It  is  likely  the  month  of  October 
will  make  an  equally  good  showing,  and  No- 
vember may  not  fall  very  much  behind.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  export 
movement  can  be  kept  up  at  this  rate  through- 
out the  season.  Shipments  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  cereal  year,  from  December  for- 
ward, will  probably  be  of  quite  fair  propor- 
tions as  compared  with  the  quantity  then  in 
stock,  but  in  the  meantime  heavy  inroads 
will  have  been  made  on  the  exportable  sur- 
plus. Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
wheat  in  this  State  that  can  be  spared  for 
shipment  will  very  likely  have  gone  outward 
before  the  midwinter  holidays. 

California  Milling  $1  47*@1  52* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45   @1  46!4 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @l  47* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  47*@1  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40  @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.53%@1.44. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  |1.52%@1.44. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1A7%@ 
1.44;  May,  1898,  at  1.46%@1.44. 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   6s  0d@6s  Id         8s  3d(3-s -d 

Freight  rates   30@31^s  27*@30s 

Local  market  $1.03%@1.08%  $1.45@1.47* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

In  sympathy  with  wheat,  the  flour  market 
has  presented  a  weak  tone  most  of  the  time 
since  last  review.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  quotable  rates.  Business  in  this  com- 
modity has  been  lately  of  very  fair  volume, 
both  on  export  and  local  account.  A  full  cargo 
of  23,000  barrels  of  flour  was  recently  for- 
warded to  Great  Britain.  Such  shipments 
have  been  in  times  past  moderately  frequent, 
but  they  have  been  rare  occurrences  during 
the  past  year  or  two. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75@4  00 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  50@4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00@5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

There  is  not  much  activity  to  record  in  this 
cereal  at  present,  but  values  have  been  fairly 
well  sustained,  quotations  showing  no  very 
marked  fluctuations.  Stocks  and  offerings  of 
high-grade  barley,  bright,  heavy  and  clean, 
are  decidedly  limited  in  volume,  and  this  has 
doubtless  considerable  to  do  with  the  imme- 
diate light  movement.  Most  of  the  barley 
now  offering  is  under  choice,  either  dark- 
colored,  foul  or  otherwise  unsuited  for  ship- 
ment. With  more  of  this  sort  than  is  wanted 
by  local  dealers,  the  market  for  low  grades 
naturally  tends  in  favor  of  buyers.  There 
was  little  done  in  options,  speculators  rinding 
this  cereal  a  rather  poor  basis  for  gambling 
operations. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90  @  93% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45  @1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  20  @1  35 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  94%@90c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  90@90%c. 

Oats. 

The  market  has  been  quiet,  with  an  easy 
tone,  but  values  have  not  materially  declined. 
Absence  of  firmness  was  most  pronounced  on 
medium  qualities,  too  good  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  feed  barley,  and  not  choice 
enough  to  suit  the  most  particular  trade. 
Oats  have  been  in  free  receipt,  not  only  from 
the  interior  of  this  State,  but  also  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  l  05  @1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

Milling  1  20   ®1  27* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30   @1  45 

Black  Russian  1  05   @1  25 

Red  1  05   @1  25 

Corn. 

Large  Yellow  was  in  fair  supply,  both  do- 
mestic and  imported,  and  the  tendency  of  val- 
ues for  this  variety  was  to  slightly  easier 
figures  than  lately  current.  Large  White 
was  not  offered  freely,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  heavy  amounts  remaining  in  the  in- 
terior. Small  Yellow  was  on  market  in  mod- 
erate quantity  and  was  held  at  comparatively 
stiff  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  27*@1  32* 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f>  fb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

The  market  is  moderately  firm  in  tone,  with 
limited  spot  stocks,  and  not  much  offering  to 
arrive.  There  is  no  very  urgent  demand, 
however,  from  any  quarter. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @1  12* 

Buckwheat. 

More  than  is  now  offering  could  be  advan- 
tageously placed.  Most  of  the  local  handlers 
are  very  lightly  stocked. 

Good  to  choice  1  35   @1  40 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans. 

There  has  been  a  little  recovery  from  the 
depressed  condition  noted  in  last  issue,  but 
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values  for  most  kinds  are  still  on  a  compara- 
tively low  plane.  Values  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity improve  later  on.  Dealers  are  at  present 
interested  in  keeping  prices  down  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  as  the  new  crop  is  just  be- 
ginning to  come  upon  the  market.  Operators 
calculate  that  the  lower  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chase now,  the  better  will  be  their  chances  of 
realizing  profits  on  their  investments  as  the 
season  advances.  Values  for  colored  beans  are 
being  at  present  much  better  sustained  than 
on  white  descriptions.  A  sailing  vessel  clear- 
ing this  week  for  London  took  1000  sacks 
Large  Whites. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  B>s   1  25   @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  20   @1  35 

Lady  Washington   1  10  @1  20 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  50   @1  60 

Bayos,good  to  choice   1  75   @2  00 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  35 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00   ®2  25 

New  York  advices  by  mail  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  the  Eastern  bean  market, 
prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  : 

The  market  for  Marrow  beans  has  developed 
rather  unexpected  weakness,  owing  to  dull  trade 
and  a  little  pressure  to  move  some  of  the  accumu- 
lated lots.  Jobbers  have  wanted  very  few,  and 
while  exporters  have  shipped  out  considerable 
stock  that  they  had  bought  ahead,  they  have  not 
done  much  new  business.  At  the  close  $1.42*  is 
generally  asked,  but  some  choice  lots  have  sold  at 
$1.40,  and  more  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price. 
The  stock  of  State  Medium  is  very  small  and  job- 
bing sales  are  at  $1  25.  West  Indian  exporters 
have  taken  400  or  500  bbls.  of  Canadian  in  bond 
at  $I.12*C<i  1.15.  European  shippers  have  not  done 
much.  Michigan  Pea  in  bags  have  been  offering 
quite  freely  at  $1.10,  and  this  has  weakened  the 
position  of  State  goods  a  little,  a  few  choice  lots 
shading  to  $1.17*.  Exporters  have  taken  further 
lots  of  Red  Kidney  at  $2.22*@2.25,  and  the  market 
is  well  sustained,  though  the  price  is  so  high  that 
holders  are  disposed  to  clean  up  the  stock  before 
the  arrival  of  new.  White  Kidney  firmly  held,  but 
not  much  demand  this  week  Yellow  Eye  have 
had  sales  at  $1.50@1.60.  Lima  steady;  most  of  the 
wholesale  business  at  $1.55,  but  a  few  jobbing 
sales  2*@5c  higher.  Lady  Washington  are  quiet 
at  the  moment;  quotable  at  $1.20.  Freer  offerings 
of  green  peas,  and  a  slow  response  on  the  part  of 
both  the  export  and  home  trade  has  forced  prices 
downward  2*(g)5c  and  the  feeling  is  unsettled  at 
the  close. 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  much  doing  in  either  Green  or  Niles. 
Choice  of  both  kinds  are  in  request  at  full  cur- 
rent rates,  but  for  wet  or  otherwise  faulty 
stock  there  is  no  special  inquiry. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @  — 

Hops. 

The  strong  tone  last  noted  continues  to  be 
experienced.  Dealers  have  little  information 
to  communicate,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  are  anxious  to  secure  choice  hops,  and 
are  making  efforts  in  that  direction,  at  the 
same  time  not  wishing  to  excite  the  market. 
There  are  reports  of  serious  damage  to  the 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  considerable  injury  to 
the  vines  was  experienced  this  season  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Choice  to  select  hops  give 
promise  of  being  favored  with  a  much  better 
market  than  for  several  seasons  past,  but 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  defective  quali- 
ties. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @14 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New  York 
authority  : 

Interest  still  centers  largely  in  the  final  harvest 
of  the  crop,  and  in  the  securing  of  sufficient  defi- 
nite information  upon  which  to  base  a  calculation 
of  the  extent  of  the  crop  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
some  sections  of  this  State  picking  will  be  com- 
pleted to-day;  in  other  localities  a  few  days  of 
next  week  will  be  necessary  to  finish.  Keports  of 
the  yield  vary  so  materially  that  no  very  reliable 
estimates  can  be  given.  Almost  everyone  con- 
cedes a  shortage  over  last  year,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  warrant  for  some  of  the  extravagantly 
low  figures  that  find  their  way  into  print.  Mold 
begins  to  show  on  some  of  the  hops,  but  advices 
generally  indicate  much  better  average  quality 
than  for  some  time  past.  Growers  seem  to  be 
quite  indifferent  about  selling,  especially  choice 
lots.  A  small  number  of  sales  have  been  reported 
during  the  week  at  ll@13c,  and  the  lat  ter  figure 
has  been  repeatedly  bid  and  refused  for  favorite 
growths.  The  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
not  changed  much.  A  good  deal  of  wet  weather 
has  interfered  with  harvesting  the  crop  in  both 
Oregon  and  Washington.  California's  crop  is  all 
in  hand  Business  is  limited  in  all  thesi  si^tinns 
buyers  wanting  to  see  the  hops  in  the  bale  before 
they  talk  much  about  price.  Growers  are  very 
firm.  English  cable  reports  indicate  firm  markets 
and  it  is  generally  thought  that  380,000  to  390,000 
cwt  will  be  a  full  yield.  The  German  crop  will 
probably  fall  short  of  last  year  about  one-quarter. 
The  market  here  for  new  hops  has  advauced. 
Brewers  have  been  slow  to  take  hold,  but  several 
of  the  London  shippers  have  wanted  samples,  and 
they  have  paid  13@14c.  Most  of  the  California  lot  s 
have  gone  abroad  direct.  A  little  more  business 
has  been  done  in  '96s,  and  at  slightly  better  rates 
than  were  obtainable  heretofore. 

Wool. 

The  wool  grower  is  coming  to  the  fore  in 
rapid  shape.  The  demand  for  wool  is  active 
and  the  market  very  strong.  Fall  wools  are 
commanding  nearly  as  much  per  pound  as  was 
realized  for  spring  clip.  Speculators  are  run- 
ning the  country  over  and  in  many  instances 
are  bidding  for  the  wool  whiie  it  is  yet  on  the 
sheep's  back.    While  it  is  temporarily  for  the 


benefit  of  the  producer,  this  speculative  buy 
ing  is  not  apt  in  the  long  run  to  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  producing  interest.  It  tends  to 
put  values  temporarily  to  higher  levels  than 
are  warranted,  and  then  in  turn  by  renewing 
imports  cause  stocks  of  domestic  to  accumu- 
late and  prices  to  recede  to  abnormally  low 
levels. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @li 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   8  @11 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

T_,amb's  defective   6*@  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7   @  8* 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  was  no  special  activity  in  the  hay 
market,  and  offerings  proved  sufficient  for 
immediate  requirements,  although  arrivals 
were  not  of  large  volume.  With  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  in  the  interior  at  this 
time  of  year,  it  looks  as  though  values  must 
harden  later  on,  should  there  be  anything 
like  the  usual  demand.  Straw  is  going  at 
generally  easy  figures,  with  supplies  ahead 
of  present  needs. 

Wheat  ii  oo@  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  io  00@14  00 

Oat  9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  ^  bale   30®  40 

MillstuffB. 

Market  showed  easy  tone  for  most  descrip- 
tions. Bran  was  in  much  better  supply  than 
Middlings,  but  there  was  no  particular  scar- 
city of  thel  atter.  Rolled  Barley  was  quotably 
lower  than  last  noted.  The  tendency  on  Milled 
Corn  was  to  more  ease. 

Bran,  V  ton  13  50®  14  00 

Middlings  18  U0@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  O0@20  50 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00@27  00 

Seeds- 
Market  for  Mustard  is  showing  a  rather 
firm  tone,  with  transfers  in  the  interior  much 
more  numerous  at  full  current  figures  than 
here.  Local  buyers  refused  to  pay  over  $2.75 
for  the  best  domestic  Brown  or  cultivated 
Trieste.  They  are  not  securing  much,  how- 
ever, at  the  figure  named.  Yellow  Mustard 
is  being  shipped  mainly  Eastward  from  south- 
ern points  direct.  Wild  Brown  is  scarce, 
but  is  now  being  harvested.  Flax  is  being 
tolerably  well  held,  with  no  heavy  spot  sup- 
plies of  the  same,  and  a  fair  inquiry  at  cur- 
rent rates. 

PeT  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  75@1  85 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2* 

Rape  2*@3 

Hemp  3M@3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6>i 

Bag;s  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  remains  quiet, 
but  is  showing  more  strength.  Most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  State  have  all  the  bags  they 
require  for  the  current  year.  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  drawing  moderate  quantities 
from  here,  but  these  sections  will  soon  be  in- 
dependent of  the  market  until  another  har- 
vest rolls  around,  or  until  purchasing  on  con- 
tract begins  on  account  of  next  season's 
needs. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*®  b\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  VH 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*®  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  new  developments  to  record.  Quotations 
throughout  remain  as  noted  a  week  ago,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  any  material  disturbance 
of  values  in  the  near  future.  The  market  in 
the  main  shows  adecidedly  healthy  condition. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  9  @  9*      8  @  8* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  .8*®  9         7*@  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8   ®  8*      7   @  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.8*@  9        7*@  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs. 8   @  8*      7   ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip  8*@  9        7*@  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  8*@  9        7*@  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  9   @10         8  @9 

Dry  Hides  — @15       —  @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..— @14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   23£@  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey- 
There  are  no  heavy  supplies  at  present  in 
this  center,  but  values  show  no  quotable  im- 
provement. Inquiry  for  Extracted  is  mainly 
for  shipment  to  Europe,  but  buyers  refuse  to 
operate  at,  other  than  low  figures.    Comb  has 
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been  meeting  with  poor  custom,  the  weather 
having  been  in  the  main  lately  too  warm  for 
consumers  to  take  hold  of  this  description  of 
honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4   @  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   354®  3y 

Dark  Tule   Hi®  2M 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   7  @  9 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  at  current  rates  are  favored  with 
tolerably  prompt  custom.  Choice  wax,  bright 
and  clean,  is  commanding  in  a  small  way  more 
than  quotations. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  is  in  light  receipt,  especially  the  best 
grades,  and  is  commanding  fair  prices.  Mut- 
ton is  only  in  moderate  supply,  with  no  likeli- 
hood of  stocks  proving  excessive  for  some 
months  to  come.  Hogs  sold  at  about  same 
range  of  values  as  preceding  week,  with  mar- 
moderately  firm. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  @  654 

Beef,  2d  quality   554®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   454®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  554®— c;  wethers   6  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3X@  3% 

Hogs,  small   3%®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   33£@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   454®  m 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  654 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7   @  754 

Poultry. 

The  market  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  glut  of  the  preceding  week.  Ar- 
rivals since  last  review  have  not  been  espe- 
cially heavy  of  either  Eastern  or  domestic, 
but  "the  large  quantities  carried  over  from 
previous  week,  by  both  jobbers  and  retailers, 
prevented  the  market  from  developing  any 
special  firmness.  Offerings  included,  as  for 
some  time  past,  few  extra  large  fowls  in  tine 
condition,  and  such  were  salable  at  an  advance 
on  quotations  justified  for  ordinary  stock. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  1254®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50®5  OU 

Roosters,  old  3  50®4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50®4  50 

Fryers  2  75(3)3  00 

Broilers,  large  2  50®2  75 

Broilers,  small  2  00@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  ?»  palr..i  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  1*  pair  1  50@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  00®  1  25 

Batter. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  was  in  light  supply, 
and  values  for  such  descriptions  ruled  fairiy 
steady,  quotations  remaining  at  about  same 
range  as  at  last  noted.  All  defective  quali- 
ties offered  met  with  slow  sale.  The  inquiry 
was  mainly  either  for  either  best  fresh  or 
else  for  packed  butter.  Stocks  of  packed  but- 
ter are  not  heavy,  and  holders  are  not  as  a 
rule  crowding  their  goods  to  sale. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  2754®— 

Creamery  firsts   26  @— 

Creamery  seoonds  24  @25 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  17  ®19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  IS  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  ®21 

Pickled  roll  19  @20 

Dairy  in  tubs  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  1254®  15 

Cheese. 

The  market  is  fully  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ducing and  selling  interest  as  previously 
noted.  The  inquiry  is  mainly  for  new  or  de- 
sirable quality,  offerings  of  this  description 
meeting  with  sale  about  as  fast  as  received. 
Eastern  cheese  has  been  inclining  against 
buyers,  owing  to  higher  markets  at  primary 
points. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @1054 

California,  good  to  choice   954®  10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @  954 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 54 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @I054 

Eggs. 

Few  eggs  of  select  quality  are  now  coming 
forward.  Favorite  marks,  sought  after  by 
special  custom,  are  selling  to  fair  advantage, 
commanding  in  some  instances  a  little  more 
than  it  would  be  advisable  to  quote  in  a  regu- 
lar way.  Where  the  eggs  run  irregular  in 
quality,  are  small,  dirty  or  otherwise  unat- 
tractive, they  are  not  sought  after,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  such  stock  can  be  readily 
or  satisfactorily  placed.  Eastern  and  cold 
storage  eggs  were  in  liberal  supply,  and  they 
continue  to  be  offered  at  comparatively  low 
figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 31  @33 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .28  @31 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22  @25 

California,  common  to  fair  store  19  ®21 

Oregon,  prime  21  @ — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  19  @25 

Duck  eggs  21  @— 

Vegetables. 
Onions  continue  in  request  for  shipment  to 
Australia,  but  it  is  not  probable  there  will  be 
any  more  wanted  for  this  destination  after 
the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer  on  the  14th 
inst.  Tomatoes  offering  are  showing  a  wide 
range  in  quality,  and  only  choice  are  salable 
to  advantage.  Market  for  other  vegetables 
In  season  was  without  noteworthy  feature  or 
important  change. 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   154®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  *  tt>   154®  254 

Beans,  Refuge,  H  fb   — @  — 


Beans,  Wax,  ¥  B)   — ® 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100    50® 

Cauliflower,  9  doz   50® 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   50® 

Corn,  Alameda,  f  crate   75® 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25® 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   35® 

Garlic,  Hlb   2® 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — ® 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  V  lb   — @ 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   25® 

Onions,  Pickle,  ~f>  cental   60® 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   85® 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f  lb   2® 

Peas,  Green,  V  sack   — @ 

Pepper,  Bell,  *  box   35® 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   25® 

Pickles,  No.  1.  f>  100  lbs   75(3 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ¥  100  lbs   30(n; 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box    ^® 

Squash,  Bay.  f,  large  box  

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box   — @ 

Tomatoes.  River,  ¥  large  box   25® 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ~f,  large  box   25® 


85 
1  25 
35 
50 
254 


40 
75 
1  00 
254 

50 
40 
1  00 
40 


30®  50 


Potatoes. 

Demand  for  potatoes  has  been  good,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Prices 
averaged  better  for  sellers  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding.  While  the  yield  in  this 
State  is  reported  below  the  average,  large 
quantities  of  current  crop  have  been  for- 
warded overland  by  rail  to  Eastern  points. 
Prospects  are  favorable  for  market  continu- 
ing firm.    Sweets  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   45®  60 

Peerless,  River   45®  60 

Reds  River   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Salinas   50®  85 

Burbanks,  River   45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet,  V  cental   50@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Considering  the  advanced  date  of  the  sea- 
son, there  is  still  a  quite  liberal  quantity  of 
fresh  fruit  being  forwarded  by  rail  overland 
to  Eastern  points.  For  the  seven  days  ended 
the  27th  ult.,  according  to  reports  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers' and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, 239  carloads  were  shipped  eastward, 
as  against  155  carloads  for  corresponding 
period  in  previous  season.  Of  the  239  cars, 
New  York  received  SO  and  Chicago  r>7,  leaving 
only  92  cars  for  all  other  points,  the  latter 
including  three  cars  for  London,  England. 
Of  the  239  carloads,  103'4  cars  were  grapes, 
(15  cars  were  pears  and  W>1/,  cars  peaches,  the 
total  of  these  three  sorts  aggregating  214n4 
carloads,  leaving  only  24'4  cars  for  all  other 
varieties  of  fruit.  Grapes  constitute  the 
bulk  of  present  shipments,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue until  the  season  closes.  Most  of  the 
Grapes  going  forward  are  Tokays  and  Mus- 
cats. Of  the  19  carloads  shipped  on  the  27th 
ult.,  14%  cars  were  grapes,  2%  cars  peaches 
and  2  cars  pears.  The  local  market  for  fresh 
fruits  has  been  quiet  most  of  the  week,  with 
the  general  condition  neither  much  better  nor 
worse  than  at  date  of  last  report.  Receipts 
of  most  kinds  showed  decrease,  but  demand 
was  also  lighter  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Apples  are  coming  forward  more  freely, 
but  they  are  mostly  of  ordinary  qualities, 
with  market  for  latter  sort  weak.  Choice  to 
select  Gravensteins,  or  equally  desirable  ap- 
ples, are  tending  in  sellers'  favor,  although 
prices  thus  far  this  season  have  kept  at  a  low 
range.  There  is  a  fair  export  demand  for 
choice  to  select,  but  only  good  keepers  are 
wanted  for  shipment. 

Pears. — Bartletts  are  still  on  market,  but 
not  in  heavy  quantity.  They  show  a  great 
difference  in  quality  and  the  range  in  values 
is  widening.  Common  are  going  lower  than 
before,  while  choice  to  select  are  commanding 
stiffer  figures.  Some  Winter  Nelis  have  been 
received,  but  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  this 
variety  to  sell  to  advantage.  When  Bartletts 
are  out  of  the  way,  Winter  Nelis  will  meet 
with  more  favor. 

Peaches.  —  There  are  moderate  receipts, 
mostly  in  free  boxes  for  the  retail  and  family 
trade.  Canners  have  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses closed  down  on  this  fruit  for  the  season, 
being  unable  to  secure  supplies  in  desirable  or 
noteworthy  quantity.  Choice  Peaches,  either 
Clings  or  Freestones,  did  not  lack  for  custom, 
Clings  commanding  the  best  figures. 

Grapes. — The  market  is  not  very  heavily 
stocked,  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of 
most  varieties  of  table  grapes  to  satisfy  the 
immediate  and  rather  limited  inquiry.  Prices 
are  at  practically  the  same  range  as  was  cur- 
rent at  date  of  previous  review.  Wine  Grapes 
tended  against  sellers,  despite  very  moderate 
offerings. 

Other  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  now  in  season 
and  not  above  enumerated,  are  mostly  in  light 
supply  and  market  for  them  is  without  any 
especially  noteworthy  feature,  values  contin- 
uing practically  as  last  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ^  box   25®  40 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-tt>  box   — ®  — 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  *  50-lb.  box   40®  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  *  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — ®  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  V  box   — @  — 

Crabapples,  *  box   20®  35 

Quinces,     box   25®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   35®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  fl  crate   40®  50 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  H  box   20®  30 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  V  crate   25®  40 

Grapes,  Muscat,  #  crate   25®  40 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   50®  75 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®  10c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  f  ton  15  00@18  00 


We  have  secured  another  lot  of  Whole  ISoast  Coffee,  which  we  have  been  selling 
recently  at  10c  per  lb;  this  week  the  price  la  the  same,  but  we  will  not  guarantee  to 
.  fill  your  order,  as  the  run  on  this  Coffee  baB  been  very  heavy.  First  come  first  served. 
I  nffafl      J     Salmon— New  Alaska  Red  Salmon:  just  received;  this  year's  pack:  1-It. 

lUll  11.    %  tins:  per  doz  *  .85 

Pickles— 5-gal.  kegs:  pood  and  sound;  per  keg  fl'H 

Smoked  Salmon  —  Bright,  clean  and  new:  per   loi^ 

Corned  Beef— 2- lb  tins:  Zimmerman  pack:  warranted:  per  doz.    2.00 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.    GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Grapes,  Muscat,  $  ton  12  00d  15  00 

Grapes,  White,  *  ton  10  00®  13  00 

Peaches,  wrapped,  TP  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ^  box   25®*  40 

Peaches,  clingstone,  V  ton  25  OOmM  50 

Peaches,  freestone,  ?  ton  15  00@22  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  *  box   50®  1  00 

Pears,  Common,  ^  box   P0@  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f.  box   35®  75 

Plums,  large,  <p  crate   40®  60 

Prunes,  f,  box   35®  50 

Blackberries,  f,  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Currants,  V  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  ¥  lb   4®  6 

Gooseberries,  common,  Tfi  lb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  T«fb. . .     — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  fi  fb   — @  — 

Raspberries,  V  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  f  100   8  00®  15  00 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Nutmegs,  $  box   30®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  is  in  a  waiting  attitude.  There 
is  nothing  to  warrant  any  special  or  note- 
worthy changes  in  quotable  rates,  but  trade 
is  for  the  moment  of  a  dragging  sort.  The 
main  trouble  is  that  some  Eastern  handlers 
who  secured  low-priced  stock  on  contract,  or 
who  purchased  quite  early  in  the  season,  are 
now  unloading  at  a  profit  at  about  as  low  or 
lower  figures  than  are  at  present  current 
here,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  Eastern 
dealers  who  are  out  of  stock  to  pay  present 
asking  prices  here  and  be  able  to*  compete 
with  those  who  managed  to  stock  up  early  in 
the  season  at  lower  figures  than  have  since 
been  current.  When  supplies  East  become 
exhausted,  there  will  likely  be  a  renewal  of 
activity  here,  with  values  again  on  the  up- 
grade. The  easier  tone  prevailing  seems  to 
be  more  pronounced  on  apples,  peaches  and 
small  prunes  than  on  other  kinds.  Apples  are 
firm  East,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  importations  this  season.  Apricots  of 
choice  to  fancy  quality  remain  in  slim  supply, 
and  are  held  with  confidence  at  fully  as  firm 
figures  as  beve  been  current  for  weeks  past. 
Some  very  dark  and  small  sun-dried  apricots 
sold  down  to  lowest  quotation.  Large  prunes 
are  scarce,  and  although  trade  has  been  slow 
and  insignificant  in  all  lines,  6J4e  was  bid  the 
past  week  and  refused  for  40-50s.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  positive  orders,  there  might  be 
considerable  business  transacted  if  holders 
showed  inclination  to  make  concessions  from 
current  asking  rates,  but  it  is  the  exception 
where  disposition  to  make  such  concessions  is 
shown. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  fb   6   ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   74(8— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   754@10 

Apples,  in  boxes   554®  5=K 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  554 

Nectarines,  Red   5  @ — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   654®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   754®  854 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   10  #13 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  754®  854 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5  @  6 

Plums,  pitted   5  ®  554 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   5J£@— 

50— 60's   4*®— 

60— 70's   4M®— 

70— 80"s   3X@— 

80— 90's   35<@— 

90— 100's  

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  354c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes,  54c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  5<c 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   354®  3\ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  ami  Northern  3X®  354 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  ®  554 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   254®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpltted   —  @— 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  give 
the  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  market 
in  that  center : 

Evaporated  apples  are  quiet  but  very  strong, 
with  prices  steadily  advancing.  Prime  new  are 
not  ottered  below  8c  for  future  delivery  and  spot 
goods  command  7c  for  prime  wire-dried.  Choice 
range  from  7!4®754c,  with  fancy  salable  higher, 
though  latter  have  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Some 
new  evaporated  arriving  from  the  South  and 
Southwest,  but  ungraded  and  poor  and  selling 
generally  in  range  of  4(« 6c  per  pound.  Sun-dried 
have  improved,  with  sales  up  to  4c  for  finest 
sliced,  tnough  it  is  extreme.  Chops  are  held 
steadily,  though  top  quotation  very  extreme. 
Cores  and  skins  firm  and  higher.  Raspberries 
have  had  an  active  demand  and  market  rules  firm 
and  higher.  Blackberries  dull.  Huckleberries 
steady.  Cherries  quiet  and  unchanged.  Califor- 
nia fruit  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb   9@1I 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   654®  854 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   8@10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.     6®  <i\ 

Raisins. 

Curing  is  under  full  headway,  with  recent 
weather  in  the  main  favorable.  No  transfers 
of  noteworthy  magnitude  are  reported,  buyers 
and  sellers  continuing  apart  in  their  views. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  before.  A  very 
liberal  outward  movement  of  this  product  is 
looked  for  the  current  month. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   1  20®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f^fb  554®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  454®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  354®  — 

Sultanas  554(36 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  ®454 

Dried  Grapes  8  @35< 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Lemons  are  in  free  supply,  mainly  of  com- 
mon to  medium  grades,  and  these  are  going 
at  tolerably  low  figures.  Strictly  choice, 
thin-skinned  lemons  are  not  plentiful,  neither 
are  they  being  crowded  on  the  market  at  very 
low  prices.  Limes  were  in  good  supply,  and 
buyers  were  able  to  operate  at  easy  figures. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 


Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nats. 

Almond  market  remains  firm.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  new  crop  has  been  already  placed, 
and  at  generally  good  figures.  Walnuts  are 
offering  more  freely  to  arrive,  and  market  for 
this  nut  presents  an  easier  tone,  but  there  is 
a  fair  demand  for  best  qualities,  both  on  local 
account  and  for  shipment. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   9  ®I0 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7   ®  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ®  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   854®  

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   9  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard...    7!4@— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   _  ®  

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  454 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®g 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1.  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  5<-sks  196.476 

Wheat,  ctls  341.960 

Barley,  ctls  141,863 

Oats,  ctls   35.820 

Corn,  ctls   2,450 

Rye,  ctls   780 

Beans,  sks   10,468 

Potatoes,  sks   20,141 

Onions,  sks   3.913 

Hay,  tons   3,100 

Wool,  bales   3,457 

Hops,  bales   634 


1,429,242 
2.940,531 
2,285.625 
162,231 
61,086 
11,390 
128.303 
281,872 
44,371 
46,888 
27,953 
2,570 


1,576,145 
3,393,898 
2,218,250 
128.095 
36,449 
10,146 
84,807 
260,815 
42.664 
53,164 
12,582 
1,866 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-aka  175,792 

Wheat,  ctls  398.187 

Barley,  ctls   218,818 

Oats,  ctls   26 

Corn,  ctls   604 

Beans,  sks.    404 

Hay,  bales   1,460 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   2,629 

Honey,  cases   14 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1.136 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1.  S7.  Last  Year. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Prets  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


London,  September  23  —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany today  sold:  Pears  (half  boxes)— Beurre 
Hardy,  |1.S0#8JH;  Clairgeau.  $1.20@1.44;  Beurre 
d'Anjou.  $1.20;  Duchess,  (1.68®  1.92;  Beurre  Dlel, 
$144®1.68;  Beurre  Bosc.  (1.44®1.68;  Onandago, 
11.20;'  Cornice,  $1.80r<i  2.40.  Prunes— Silver,  (1.92® 
2.88.   Plums— Ickworth,  $1.32.   Nectarines,  $2.16. 

New  York,  Sept.  23  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  today:  Grapes— Tokay,  85c@)$1.45;  average, 
$1:  double  crates,  $1.90(n  2  55;  average,  $2.22;  Mal- 
aga, single  crates,  90®95c. 

Chicago,  September  23.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  70c®(1.10; 
double  crates,  $1.63.   Pears— Bartletts,  (2®2.60. 

New  York,  Sept.  27.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  50c(a.$1.35;  double 
crates,  $1.40®$2  65.  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.15®3.10: 
Doyenne.  (Kal.25;  Clairgeau.  (1.55®  1. 95;  Diel,  60c 
@$l.25;  De  Marceau,  75c®$1.55;  Cornice,  $1®2.05. 
Peaches  —  Salway,  35@75c;  Levi  Cling,  75c. 
Plums— Coes  Late  Red,  «5c@(l. 

Chicago,  Sept  27— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes  —  Tokays,  60c®<1.30;  aver- 
age, 95o;  double  crates,  (1.94;  Malagas,  single 
crates,  60®80c;  average,  76c;  Muscats,  80c@(l. 10; 
Black  Moroccos,  $1.30("  1.35.  Plums— Kelsey  Japan, 
$1.35.  Peaches— Salway,  7il(iK>c:  George  Late,  55c. 
Pears— Bartlett,  $2.70;  single  crates.  (1.35;  Winter 
Nelis.  boxes,  $1.55. 

Chicago,  September  28  —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-dav:  Pears— Bartletts.  (2.45(0,2.60, 
average  $2.51 ;  Clairgeau,  (1.75®1. 80,  average  (179. 
Peaches— Salway.  65(n  80c;  average,  69c.  Plums— 
Coe's  Late  Red,  80®85c.  Grapes— Tokay,  50c@ 
$1.15;  average, 92c. 

New  York.  September  28  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  60c®$l.80, 
average  96c;  double  crates,  (1.50(a2.50,  average 
$1.89;  assorted  '5(895c;  average  86c;  Cornlchon, 
$1.20.    Pears— Winter  Seckel,  $1.30®1.40. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  September  29.— California  dried 
fruits,  firm.  Evaporated  apples,  prime  wire 
tray,  7c  per  pound;  wood-dried,  prime,  7c; 
choice,  75<c;  fancy,  754c.  Prunes,  454o  to  8c  per 
pound.  Apricots,  Royal.  7&854c;  Moorpark,  9® 
1154c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7(q  lie;  peeled,  1254®18c 
per  pound. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  at 

interest. 


October  2,  1897. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  «  Good  of  the  Order. 


Some  Very  Plain  Talk  From  a  Member  of 
Pegcadero  Grange. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry : — I  have  read 
attentively  the  official  circular  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  annual  meeting,  but 
not  a  word  do  I  see  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  officers.  Why  not  have  men- 
tioned that  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  next  two  years  was  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  State  Grange 
at  its  coming  annual  meeting  ?  Why  so 
much  prominence  given  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  unimportant  junketing 
expeditions,  receptions,  initiations, 
etc.  ?  Why  so  much  silence  regarding 
the  real  business  of  the  session  ?  Should 
our  business  matters  be  hidden  under 
the  bushel  measure  and  our  frivolities 
brought  to  light  only  ?  Silence  may  be 
golden,  but  to  me  it  looks  exceedingly 
ominous  and  anything  but  golden.  I 
have  always  taken  the  Grange  in  a  seri- 
ous manner — that  is,  that  it  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  farmer's  benefit,  socially, 
intellectually,  educationally,  morally, 
and  pecuniarily,  if  possible.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  thought  of 
is  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
will  best  promote  such  objects,  and  let 
them  be  the  most  prominently  put  for- 
ward. I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  "  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  but  what  farmer  or  business  man 
would  on  a  Monday  morning  ever  think 
of  making  his  dinings-out  or  his  recrea- 
tions for  the  following  five  days  the 
most  prominent  features  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  subordinates  for  that  week's 
work  ?  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me. 
I  would  not  discard  the  social  features 
of  the  Order  by  any  means,  but  would 
simply  subordinate  them  to  the  work 
on  hand,  for  there  is  "  a  time  to  work 
and  a  time  to  play,  a  time  to  laugh  and 
a  time  to  cry."  And,  after  all,  at  least 
with  most  farmers,  the  main  object  in 
life  is  the  finding  of  bread  and  butter 
for  themselves  and  those  dependent 
upon  them.  We  must,  perchance,  fling 
our  heels  when  there  is  leisure  for  it. 
So,  then,  the  main  object  of  our  delib- 
erations in  all  Grange  meetings  should 
be,  first,  the  advancement  and  benefit 
of  its  members,  and,  through  them,  the 
farming  masses,  the  dilletanties  and 
amenities  of  Grange  life  will  find  places 
for  themselves. 

In  looking  at  the  Grange  situation 
from  the  standpoint  that  I  do,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  anything  seemingly 
reflecting  upon  any  officer  or  member 
of  the  Order.  I  disclaim  any  such  in- 
tention. I  merely  attempt  to  give  a 
few  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  me  for 
the  "good  of  the  Order." 

A  few  words  might  not  be  amiss  re- 
garding the  choice  of  officers  at  the 
approaching  election.  If  a  slate  has 
been  already  made,  cut  and  dried,  I 
hope  it  will  be  one  that  will  stand  the 
crucial  test  and  be  a  good  one.  Al- 
though deprecating  the  method,  if  a 
slate  is  to  be  made,  I  believe  it  would 
be  wiser  to  have  less  secrecy  about  it 
and  a  wider  canvass  of  the  same.  In 
regard  to  qualifications  for  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  Grange  life  for  the 
next  two  years,  one  of  the  first  re- 
quirements would  be  that  they  should 
have  no  taint  of  political  aspirations, 
otherwise  it  might  lead  to  a  desire  to 
make  a  "  cat's-paw"  of  the  Order  to 
pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  or  at 
least  suspicions  to  that  effect  might 
occur  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
leaders'  usefulness.  They  should  be 
men  (or  women)  of  considerable  execu- 
tive ability,  and  known  to  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Order  so  much  at  heart 
that  they  would  plan  "  work"  for  the 
Granges,  and  be  of  such  stout  hearts 
that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates to  take  up  and  perform  such 
work  would  not  discourage  them,  but 
could  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  little 
boy,  "  and  try,  try  again." 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  Lectur- 
er's office  is  one  of  the  most  important 
at  the  present  moment  and  should  be 
utilized  to  the  largest  possible  extent 


in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Order. 
We  have  had  of  late  years  most  excel- 
lent men  in  the  Lecturer's  chair,  who 
no  doubt  could  have  effected  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  Order  had  they 
been  supported  financially,  as  they 
should  have  been.  Why  not  have  used 
the  Lecturer's  fund  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  raised  ?  What  use  in  ac- 
cumulating a  fund  for  the  name  of  the 
thing,  or  that  it  may  become  a  prey  to 
some  embezzler  or  bursting  bank?  Now, 
why  could  not  the  Lecturer  have  been 
sent  around  to  the  farmers'  institutes 
being  held  all  over  the  State  ?  It  looks 
to  be  as  if  a  short-sighted  policy  or 
an  extraordinary  apathy  existed  some- 
where. Come,  Patrons,  let  us  get  out 
of  this  rut.  If  you  have  any  farm 
work  to  do  I  am  sure  the  most  of  you 
are  energetic  enough  to  be  up  early 
and  be  about  it,  then  put  your  should- 
ers to  the  wheel  and  out  of  the  rut 
she'll  come,  sure. 

As  to  the  Secretary's  office,  I  have 
always  believed  it  could  and  should  be 
made  something  more  than  a  mere 
clerical  position,  and  that  the  occupant 
of  that  office  should  be  willing  to  be  a 
little  more  than  a  mere  clerk — should 
be  a  person  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Order, 
and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  execu- 
tive officers.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
office  itself  should  be  located  in  a  cen- 
tral and  as  large  a  commercial  center 
as  possible,  and  should  be  a  sort  of 
headquarters  of  Patrons  when  visiting 
such  center  on  business  or  otherwise. 
I  have  a  notion,  too,  that  the  office,  so 
situated,  could  be  made  useful  to  Pat- 
rons as  a  sort  of  bureau  of  information 
in  a  commercial  and  mercantile  way. 

An  executive  officer  is  also  to  be 
chosen  at  this  meeting.  Let  him  be  of 
known  business  ability  and  energetic 
nature.  And,  Patron  delegates  to  the 
State  Grange,  choose  for  yourselves, 
in  your  own  Granges,  those  names  you 
would  like  to  put  forward  for  the 
various  offices,  and  let  there  be  a  good 
sprinkling  of  able  women  amongst  them 
— and  don't  be  timid  about  it.  Put 
forward  your  names  ;  you  have  a 
right  to. 

Brother  I.  T.'s  article  from  Tulare  I 
have  noted  also — just  such  articles  as 
should  come  from  every  Grange  in  the 
State.  I  thank  the  brother  for  his 
commendatory  notice  of  what  I  had  to 
say.  I  must  disclaim,  however,  any 
thought  of  giving  advice,  especially  to 
wiser  heads  than  mine.  I  am  pleased 
to  know,  just  the  same,  that  anything 
that  I  may  have  written  has  been  wor- 
thy of  comment  or  taken  as  advice. 
With  fraternal  greetings  to  Brother 
I.  T.  and  other  Patrons  and  yourself, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

M.  W. 

La  Honda,  Sept.  27th,  1897. 


H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Works. 


For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shaw,  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment known  by  this  name,  has  been 
continuously  in  business  in  Stockton. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  made  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  implements,  machinery 
and  labor  saving  devices,  suited  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  farming  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  One  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  in  this  line  of  industry  was 
the  production  and  perfection  of  the 
Stockton  Gang  Plow  with  reversible 
mold  boards.  Among  other  specialties 
of  the  H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Works  is  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow,  this  being  the 
distributing  point  for  California.  This 
harrow  is  used  largely  in  dry  seeding 
and  is  a  most  efficient  pulverizer  of  the 
soil.  The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  vineyard.  The 
grape  growers  have  given  it  the  highest 


A  MAN 

Across  the  street  lugging  a  water  melon  al- 
ways attracts  attention.  So  does  a  man  show- 
ing up  the  superior  qualities  of  Page  fence. 
Why?   Because  men  like  a  good  thing. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


Potash. 


to  stock  means  a  "scrubby"  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  "scrubby" 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


;  MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why'.'  Because  we 
have  the  hest  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
free.  Give  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  largeor  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAf  E  ARRI 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.    STARK  BR0§,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo., Rockport,  III.,  Oansville, N.V. 
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endorsement.  The  Jones  Chain  Mower 
is  unlike  the  Geared  Mowers.  It  is 
simple  in  its  construction  and  has  but 
few[bearings.  Of  three  hundred  soldin 
1896,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  there  was  entire 
satisfaction  given  and  the  most  hearty 
approval  by  each  one  that  used  them. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  the  agency  for  the 
Spaulding-Kobinson  Disc  Plow.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  and  other  implements  and 
machinery  of  wide  reputation  and 
known  merit,  the  H.  C.  Shaw  Plow 
Works  carry  a  full  line  of  goods,  in- 
cluding Steel  Horse  Rakes,  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  and  implements  and  machinery 
used  in  making  and  harvesting  in  the 
field  and  the  garden. 


NURSERYMEN,  ATTENTION. 

The  manager  of  my  large  and  well-known  nur- 
series is  going  to  Alaska  next  spring,  and  there- 
fore I  offer  my  well-paying,  completely  stocked, 
far  and  widely  known  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental 
Nurseries  for  Sale.  I  have  everything  in  the  fruit 
and  ornamental  line.  Every  tree  and  plant  true 
to  label,  clean  of  insects,  exceedingly  thrifty  and 
warranted  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Last 
season's  sales  amounted  to  nearly  $13,000.  No  in- 
cumbrance. My  nurseries  are  well  and  favorably 
known  all  through  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  A  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  buyer. 
Call  and  see  for  yourself. 

P.  A.  SCHUMACHER, 

Prop.  Orange   County  Nurseries, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beat  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,    because    it    cuts    from    four  « 
■  siHwn  at  once  get  . 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER—  j 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  awaedat  World's 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  ^IREE. 
A.  C.  BKOSIUS,  Oochranville,  Pa. 
▼WvwvwW  WWW  WWWW  W  "  ▼  W  WW  W 
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NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Diwey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
te  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry,  Willam  Niies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

S.  P.   LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal,. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


patents!  J 
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RACINE    FANNING    MI  LIS 

Prlci-B  lower  than  ever. 


We  have  also  IS-ln.  Tule  Sulky  Plows, 
and  Single-Furrow  Wheeled  Plows. 


Kentucky  Drill,  suowlusr  B  runners  11  ft.  In  width.  We  can  furnish  H.  8.  lOand  18 ft 
We  warrant  the  Improved  Metal  Frame  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill  to  be  well  made  of 
s-ooU  material,  ami.  If  properly  managed,  to  pay  for  Its  purchase  price  In  savlnir  of 
seed  and  greatly  Increased  yield:  tu  dry  years  It  Is  Invaluable.  We  do  not  say  ft  Is 
the  only  Drill  on  earth  and  that  all  other  Drills  are  of  no  account,  but  we  do  say 
that  It  s  the  result  of  over  twenty  years  experience  In  manufacturing  Shoe  Drills 
or  much  time,  money,  thought  and  almost  Innumerable  experiments  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  It  the  very  best  Shoe  Drill  on  the  market. 


JEWEL    1>IS<  HARROW. 

Prices  reduced. 


RUSHFORD    FARM  WAtiON. 

Send  for  Vehicle  Catalogue. 


ETAN8   ADJUSTABLE  TUBULAR  LEVER  HARROW. 

This  Harrow  Is  made  from  tubular  Iron,  steel  and  malleable  Iron,  and  the  man- 
ner of  construction  Is  such  it  will  last  the  fanner  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be 
used  as  a  straight  tooth  pulverizing  Harrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow. 
As  a  smoothing  Harrow  It  never  clogs:  the  rubbish  is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at 
ends  of  teeth  and  Is  completely  burled     Sizes  10  to  '.'4  feet.    Prices  reduced. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deere  Harrows  Are  All  Right! 


•MOUEL    B"    DISC  HARROW. 

Has  Flexible  Gangs  with]  Two  Levers  and  Spring  Pressure. 

"IT  IS  NEW  AND  IT  IS  GOOD." 

We  also  carry  the  Deere  Steel  Frame  Field  Harrow  and  the 
Deere  Reversible  and  Adjustable  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Har- 
row, Equipped  with  Solid  Cutaway  or  Spading  Discs. 


DEKRE   "ZIG-ZAG"    STEEL    LEVER    HARROW.    ( Witli  1'la.in  8teel  Teeth.) 


In  the  Zig-Zag  Harrow  we  have  done  away  with  the  Threaded 
Tooth  with  a  Top  Nut  and  Use  the  Common  Square  Harrow 
Tooth.  The  Harrow  is  constructed  entirely  of  Steel  and  is  Light 
but  Very  Strong.    Can  be  furnished  with  from  50  to  1 40  Teeth. 


We  Carry   a   Rull   Line   of  Agricultural   Implements,   Wagons,  Spring 
Wagons,  Buggies,  Surries,  Carts  and  Bicycles. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  \A/ KITK     US     FOR     CATALOGUE      AND      I'KICFS.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Office,  :«0  Market  Street. 


Montecito  Farmers'  Institute. 


Tn  our  notes  upon  several  farmers'  institutes  held 
in  southern  California  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
University,  we  alluded  to  the  meeting  at  Montecito, 
in  Santa  Barbara  county,  as  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  satisfactory. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Pickett  of  Riverside, 
an  amateur  with  the  camera,  for  a  shot  he  took  at 
the  audience  while  the  institute  was  in  progress. 
We  regret  that  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  se- 
curing a  clearer  view,  but  perhaps  enough  is  shown 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  farmers'  institute 
work  is  commanding  wide  popular  interest,  for  the 
view  includes  not  less  than  a  hundred  figures,  and  as 
many  more  were  included  in  the  extensions  of  the 
audience  both  on  the  right  and  left — the  camera  only 
taking  a  section  out  of  the  center  of  the  assembly. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  tent,  specially  se- 
cured for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  Montecito. 
Around  the  walls  on  the  inside  was  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  palms  and  other  foliage  plants.  As  the  tent 
became  thronged  with  people,  the  walls  were  lifted 
and  vistas  opened  through  the  oak  grove  in  various 
directions.  It  was  a  scene  of  much  interest  and 
picturesqueness.  All  this  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  camera,  though  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  might  convey  some  slight  sug- 
gestion of  the  facts. 

The  experience  of  those  who  are  carrying  on  the 
institute  work  for  the  University  is  that  wherever 
a  locality  becomes  awakened  and  interested  in  an 
institute,  by  the  efforts  of  a  diligent  local  committee 
such  as  they  had  at  Montecito,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
good  attendance  and  all  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
which  a  large  assembly  inspires.  Wherever  the 
local  participation  is  scant  and  arrangements  con- 
sist merely  in  the  hiring  of  a  hall  and  a  little  print- 
ing, the  people  are  apt  to  lack  understanding  of  the 
affair  and  are  practically  unreached.  We  trust  the 
satisfaction  at  Montecito  and  at  many  other  places 
where  good  energetic  local  preparatory  work  has 
been  done,  will  suggest  to  all  Rural  readers  who 
participate  in  these  affairs  that  they  take  an  earnest 
hold  with  the  local  committees  and  help  to  make  the 
meetings  successful. 

The  Young  Lemon  Orchard. 


A    SNAP-SHOT    AT   THE    MONTECITO    FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


grower  dislikes  to  do  anything  to  direct  its  growth 
and  the  result  is  the  many  straggly,  illshapen  trees 
which  one  sees  in  the  older  orchards.    Lemon  trees 


The  young  lemon  orchard  in  which  the  trees  have 
had  favorable  conditions  for  growth,  is  one  of  the  J 
most  interesting  features  of  California  fruit  grow- 
ing.   The  lemon  is  a  strong  grower,  and  it  spreads 
a  most  beautiful  foliage.    It  is  so  charming  that  the  | 


need  intellectual  direction  in  their  growth,  they  need 
careful  curbing  of  their  exuberance,  and  thinning  of 
surplus  shoots.  The  Rural  has  had  many  sugges- 
tive essays  on  lemon  pruning  during  the  last  few 
years  which  embody  the  conclusions  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced growers.  If  one  studies  these  or  suggestions 
i  and  studies  also  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  tree  and 
the  conditions  of  his  locality  as  affecting  growth,  he 
should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  rational  method  of 
pruning  which  will  secure  good,  strong,  symmetrical 
trees  and  proper  amount  of  bearing  wood  well 
placed  on  the  tree.  The  orchard  shown  in  the 
picture  is  just  in  condition  to  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  such  treatment. 


TOBACCO    PLANTS    AT    ST.  HELENA. 


SCENE   IN   A    YOUNG   LEMON  ORCHARD. 


Thrifty  Tobacco  Plants. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Clark,  Secretary  of 
the  St.  Helena  Board  of  Trade,  for  a  small  photo- 
graph of  large  tobacco  plants  growing  upon  his 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Napa  valley.  The 
view  is  of  some  plants  which  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  seed,  the  other  plants  having  been  topped,  the 
leaves  plucked,  and  are  now  going  through  the  cur- 
ing process,  which  we  trust  will  produce  a  good 
article,  and  hope,  in  such  event,  Mr.  Clark  will 
describe  his  method  for  the  help  of  other  readers 
who  are  interested  in  similar  undertakings.  So  far 
as  growth  goes,  the  photograph  is  evidence  that  the 
St.  Helena  soil  and  climate  suit  the  plant.  Many 
readers  of  the  Rural  have  gone  thus  far  in  demon- 
strating the  fitness  of  California  for  the  tobacco 
crop,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  fall 
will  show  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
important  matter  of  curing.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  information  in  these  lines  from  all  readers. 


The  State  Grange  of  California  convened  in  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  session  at  Santa  Rosa  on  Tues- 
day, and  is,  therefore,  in  the  second  day  of  its  prog- 
ress as  the  Rural  for  this  week  goes  to  press.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  in  the  daily  papers,  the  attendance 
is  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  address  of  the  Mas- 
ter, Mr.  W.  W.  Greer,  declares  the  Order  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  Santa  Roseans,  after  their 
well  known  habit,  are  sparing  no  pains  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  visitors.  A  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  session  will  appear  in  next  week's  Rural. 
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TWO    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

AdverlUina  rale*  made  known  on  application. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  suoject  to  the  Rural 
Phess.  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Other  promises  of  early  rains  have  been  given, 
and  the  south  and  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have 
beaten  San  Francisco  thus  far.  This  is  rather 
unusual,  but  probably  not  of  any  particular  signifi- 
cance, except  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  water  in 
the  metropolis  than  in  the  raisin  region  at  this 
date.  Fortunately  the  amount  thus  far  is  light  and 
probably  has  been  speedily  dissipated.  It  will  be 
well  to  be  prepared  for  more. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Weduesday,  Oct.  fi,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al RalDfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

84 

1  27 

2.30 

1  91 

% 

84 

Red  Bluff  

.20 

.23 

1.17 

.84 

92 

Sacramento*  

T 

.17 

.32 

.46 

46 

87 

San  Francisco  . . 

.08 

.10 

.65 

.53 

52 

85 

.54 

.54 

.28 

.42 

46 

82 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

.08 

24 

50 

80 

.28 

.26 

.03 

.29 

52 

80 

.04 

.05 

.13 

.23 

51 

70 

T 

.81 

1.01 

.72 

54 

100 

*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  Oct.  5;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Coming  Dairy  Convention. 

As  heretofore  announced,  the  fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  California  State  Dairy  Association  will 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the 
current  month.  In  the  official  announcement  of  the 
meeting  the  officers  of  the  association  say: 

Many  ordinances  are  being  passed  in  various  counties  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  dairies  and  the  sale  of  their  products. 
If  the  dairymen  stand  inert,  refusing  to  take  concerted 
action,  and  allow  various  dissimilar  ordinances  to  be  enforced 
in  the  different  counties,  great  injustice  and  probably  ruin 
will  ensue.  It  must  not  be  construed  that  we  are  antagonis- 
tic to  proper  legislation— because  we  advocate  such,  and  favor 
any  reasonable  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  Therefore  our  aim  is  to  frame  measures  at  our  con- 
vention providing  for  State  control  of  dairy  inspection  on  the 
lines  incorporated  in  the  draft  in  the  report  shown  herewith, 
and  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  their  adoption,  so 
that  just  and  equitable  ordinances  will  prevail  for  all. 

This,  of  course,  can  refer  only  to  ordinances  re- 
cently adopted  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  deal- 
ing with  the  tuberculosis  issue ;  and  it  will  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  the  Dairy  Associa- 
tion is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  system  of  inspection 
and  condemnation  now  being  enforced  in  several 
counties.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  questiou  and  the  subject  will  no  doubt  have  a 
thorough  ventilation  at  the  hands  of  the  coming 
convention.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  a  farmers' 
institute  is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  14th 


and  15th,  with  its  sessions  in  the  evening,  whereas 
the  sessions  of  the  Dairy  Convention  are  to  be  held 
in  the  day  time.  The  two  will  not  clash,  but,  on  the 
other  band,  work  well  together,  each  being  an  aid 
to  the  other. 

The  Week's  flarkets. 

We  have  this  week  to  record  the  pleasant  fact  that 
the  wheat  market  is  working  round  to  higher  figures. 
As  we  write  on  Weduesday  (fith  inst.),  No.  1  ship- 
ping wheat  has  made  an  advance  of  about  one  dollar 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  last  week's  price,  the 
present  quotation  being  $1.47i(«  1.50  percental.  For 
milling  grade  $1.52R«1.57A  is  the  ruling  rate.  These 
advances  are  upon  the  basis  of  reports  from  Europe 
and  the  East,  where  prices  are  higher  all  round;  and 
they  vindicate  the  position  of  those  who  have  all 
along  claimed  that  it  was  impossible,  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  for  the  market  to  seriously  fall  off. 
Holders  who  have  been  somewhat  down-in-the-mouth 
these  two  weeks  past  are  now  in  better  spirits;  atod 
the  prospect  is  that  the  comiug  week  will  witness 
some  heavy  trading. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dried  fruit  moving,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  not  much  selling  at  this  time. 
Engagements  made  earlier  in  the  season  for  October 
delivery  are  now  being  filled  and  it  gives  a  look  of 
activity  to  all  the  channels  of  traffic.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  behind  it  all  a  dull  state  of  trade, 
due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  and  sellers  are  apart  as 
to  prices.  Sellers  maintain  that  all  the  conditions 
justify  figures  better  than  the  dealers  offer;  while 
the  latter  point  to  the  yellow  fever  scare  in  the 
south,  the  miners'  strike  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
unusually  prolonged  heated  term  in  the  East  as  con- 
ditions affecting  the  market  to  its  disadvantage. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  deadlock  in  the  fruit  trade, 
for  in  spite  of  different  views  as  to  values  there  is 
some  business  doing  all  the  time,  but  the  market  is 
slower  than  it  ought  to  be  at  this  season. 

There  is  special  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  European  demand  for  our 
prunes.  Orders  run  altogether  to  large  sizes  and  ap- 
parently the  European  buyers  stand  ready  to  take 
all  of  that  sort  that  we  can  give  them. 

Outlook  for  a  Sugar  Factory  at  Sacramento. 

The  sugar-beet  agitation  at  Sacramento  has 
grown  into  something  like  excitement  during  the 
oast  week  under  the  inspiration  of  an  offer  made  by 
President  H.  C.  Oxnard  of  the  Chino  sugar  factory. 
On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Oxnard  had  a  conference  with  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  number  of 
prominent  farmers,  and  stated  that  the  company 
represented  by  him  proposed  to  iuvest  $1,500,000  in 
a  factory,  and  that  such  a  factory  would  expend 
$1,000,000  annually.  Oxnard  declared  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  factory  in  Sacramento  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  encouragement  which  he 
received,  and  that  the  first  esseutial  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  10,000  acres  be  planted  in  beets  an- 
nually. He  spoke  well  of  the  adaptability  of  Sacra- 
mento soil  for  sugar-beet  culture,  and  declared  that 
the  beets  raised  here  would  command  a  high  price. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  previously  caused  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  land  in  Sacra- 
mento county  available  for  sugar-beet  culture  to  be 
made,  and  finds  that  there  are  50,000  acres  of  such 
land.  It  feels  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  suggested,  and  a  united 
effort  will  be  made  at  once  to  secure  the  factory.  A 
subscription  list  was  opened,  and  within  half  an  hour 
five  farmers  had  guaranteed  to  plant  500  acres.  It 
is  believed  that  the  required  amount  of  land  and 
more  will  be  subscribed  in  a  few  days. 

Thoroughbred  Swine  Breeders'  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — A  meeting  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Swine  Breeders  of  California  was  held  on  Sept.  15th 
in  Grangers'  Hall,  Sacramento.  The  following  breed- 
ers were  present:  Geo.  Bement  Sr.,  Oakland;  Elias 
Gallup,  Hanford;  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  J.  P.  Ash- 
ley, Linden;  J.  W.  Hornbrook,  Los  Angeles;  George 
Bement  Jr.,  Oakland;  M.  E.  and  A.  T.  Lindgren, 
Kingsburg. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bement  Sr.  was  elected  president  and 
chairman  of  the  meeting;  A.  T.  Lindgren  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the  present- 
ing of  a  cane  to  Mr.  Elias  Gallup.  Mr.  Gallup  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  thoroughbred  hog  industry 
of  California.  He  has  acted  as  judge  at  the  State 
Fair  for  many  years,  therefore  tne  breeders  present 
wished  to  show  him  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  chairman,  Mr.  Bement,  with  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  presented  Mr.  Gallup  with  the  cane. 
Mr.  Gallup  answered  that  this  was  to  him  an  unex- 
pected and  pleasant  surprise:  that  he  had  been  in 
many  tight  places  under  varying  circumstances,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  "caned." 


\  The  chairman  then  responded  that  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  cane  (?)  Mr.  Gallup  in  this  way. 

The  pleasant  remarks  made  led  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  the  evening,  and  resolutions  for 
an  amendment  to  the  present  premium  list  were 
adopted,  and  they  will  be  sent  to  the  directors 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  judges  for  the  State 
;  Fair  was  brought  under  consideration,  and  all  pres- 
ent were  agreed  on  that  an  expert  judge  from  the 
East  is  what  we  need  for  at  least  next  year.  Could 
the  State  secure  the  services  of  such  a  man  to  judge 
our  stock  next  year,  an  extra  large  exhibit  of 
swine  would  be  the  result,  as  a  great  many  breeders 
do  not  like  to  risk  fitting  their  best  stock  for  show, 
not  knowing  who  will  be  selected  to  pass  judgment 
on  them.  Furthermore,  a  good  judge  could  give  a 
few  lessons  in  "score-card  judging,"  a  thing  that 
would  be  a  source  of  benefit  and  education  to  every 
breeder  present. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thos.  Waite  for  his 
efforts  in  securing  a  hall  for  the  evening  was  passed 
by  a  rising  vote. 

Thus  closed  the  first  meeting  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Swine  Breeders  of  California,  and  as  from  "small 
beginnings  great  results  are  often  attained,"  so  may 
this  meeting  but  be  the  beginning  of  other  greater 
and  better  attended  meetings  by  the  breeders  of 
California.  A.  T.  Lixdoren,  Secretary. 


Diseased  Bones  in  Cow  and  Calf. 


A  Case  of  a  Cow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Jersey  cow  six  years  old. 
A  year  ago  this  winter,  under  her  left  eye  down  to 
her  mouth,  came  a  very  stony  hard  swelling,  extend- 
ing 2  inches  from  the  nose.  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
came  from  the  colt  kicking  her.  I  have  been  treat- 
ing her  for  four  months  with  very  little  success — 
only  to  gather  and  be  lanced;  pus  came  away  in 
large  quantities,  then  it  would  dry  up  for  awhile  and 
then  go  through  with  the  same  thing  over  again.  I 
thought  at  first  there  might  be  crushed  bone,  and 
gave  silica  to  regulate  that  trouble.  I  am  only  giv- 
ing her  sulphur  in  small  doses  twice  a  day.  The  pus 
is  still  coming  away  out  of  the  eye.  She  seems  in 
good  health  every  other  way. 

Woodland.  Mrs.  Robert  Lee. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Cndy. — Call  in  the  nearest  gradu- 
ated veterinary  surgeon  and  have  him  cut  down  upon 
and  open  the  wound.  At  the  bottom  of  the  track- 
will  be  found  diseased  bone,  which  must  be  removed. 
Thoroughly  scrape  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  syringe 
the  lower  opening  of  the  lachrymal  or  tear  duct  once 
daily  with  some  mild  astringent. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

A  Case  of  a  Colt. 

T<>  the  Editor: — I  wrote  you  about  nine  or  ten 
weeks  ago,  asking  you  to  let  me  know  through  the 
Press  what  was  the  trouble  with  a  very  fine  horse 
colt  which  I  have.  I  find  it  to  be  just  as  Dr.  Creely 
said.  It  is  gradually  going  away,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances will  leave  him  all  together.  The  poor  colt 
seems  to  be  born  to  suffer.  Since  I  last  wrote  you, 
a  new  complaint  has  made  its  appearance,  which 
seems,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  like  a  severe  case 
of  founder,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  founder, 
for  all  that  he  has  had  to  eat  since  his  mother  died 
(when  he  was  two  days  old)  was  sweet  milk  and  bran. 
He  has  been  bad  about  eight  weeks,  and  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  Shortly  after  it  made  its  appearance 
I  bled  him  in  the  feet  and  neck,  but  cannot  see  that 
it  has  done  any  good,  or  any  harm.  He  eats  well 
and  drinks  all  right,  but  has  to  be  lifted  when  he 
goes  to  get  up.  If  Dr.  Creely  will  kindly  let  me 
know  through  the  Press  what  is  the  trouble  with 
him  and  what  can  be  doue  for  him,  1  will  try  and  re- 
lieve him;  also,  let  me  know  if  wheat  bran  will 
founder  an  animal.  I  have  been  advised  to  kill  him, 
but  I  would  not  be  any  wiser  if  I  did. 
Santa  Maria.  Wm.  J.  Brown. 

Antwer  by  Dr.  Qreely. — It  is  hardly  likely  that  this 
I  is  a  case  of  founder.  I  am  sure  it  is  some  general 
bome  disease  as  Osteo  Rachitis  or  Osteo  Porosis. 
Feel  the  feet  and  see  if  they  are  inflamed,  examine 
face  and  lower  jaw,  compare  with  other  colts  and  see  if 
there  is  much  enlargement,  if  so,  write  and  let  me 
know.  1  am  sure  it  is  a  disease  due  to  lack  of  booe- 
making  material  in  the  system,  due  to  the  way  he 
was  raised.  If  it  is,  it  can  be  easily  cured  by  proper 
remedies.  Write  as  soon  as  possible  and  give  me  all 
the  symptoms  as  close  as  you  can,  then  I  can  easily 
make  a  diagnosis.  Dr.  Ckeelv. 


The  total  length  of  the  world's  telegraph  system 
has  now  reached  4,008,921  miles,  exclusive  of  180,- 
440  miles  of  submarine  cables.  Of  this  Europe  has 
1,704,790  miles,  Asia,  310,085  miles  ;  Africa,  99,409 
miles;  Australia,  217,479  miles  ;  and  America  2,51fi,- 
548  miles.  United  States  Consul  Germain,  who 
sends  these  figures  to  the  State  Department  from 
Zurich,  says  they  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
steady  increase  in  the  building  of  telegraph  lines  all 
over  Europe,  America  leads  the  world,  and  has 
almost  doubled  the  European  mileage. 
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Note  and  Comment. 

The  Raisin  Deadlock. — Just  at  the  season  when 
the  raisin  crop  is  coming  on  fast,  and  when  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  business  ought  to  be  active, 
there  has  come  something  very  like  a  deadlock  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers.  It  is,  of  course,  the  old 
question  of  price.  The  growers  assert  that  the  crop 
is  less  than  usual  and  that  the  situation,  all  told, 
warrants  them  in  demanding  3]  cts.  or  upwards  in 
the  sweat-box;  and  they  have,  largely  speaking, 
banded  together  in  a  demand  for  this  price.  The 
Fresno  Farmers'  Club  is  the  core  of  combination 
and  its  position,  as  declared  in  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
growers  generally: 

Whereas,  It  has  become  plainly  visible  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Fresno  County  Farmers'  Club  that  the 
raisin  growers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  city,  are 
unnecessarily  anxious  in  regard  to  rushing  their  raisins  into 
market,  which  anxiety  is  likely  to  result  in  a  large  quantity 
of  raisins  being  immediately  put  upon  the  market  and  thereby 
causing  the  market  price  to  decline  and  result  disastrously  to 
all  growers ;  and 

Whereas,  Kings  county,  Orosi  and  Kingsburg  growers  have 
all  agreed  and  to  hold  their  raisins  and  stand  firm  for  V  '„  cts. 
or  more  in  the  sweat-box; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fresno 
County  Farmers'  Club,  do  hereby  urge  all  growers  in  Fresno 
county  to  stand  firm  for  the  above  prices  already  secured  and 
so  well  maintained  by  the  united  action  of  growers  up  to  the 
present  time. 

We  are  fully  advised  that  if  growers  stand  firm  and  use 
judgment  in  limiting  the  supply  of  raisins  that  are  put  upon 
the  market,  for  a  short  time,  there  will  be  no  decline  in 
prices ;  and  we  are  also  fully  advised  that  if  prices  now  de- 
cline, immediately,  it  will  be  wholly  the  fault  of  the  growers. 

Growers  generally  in  the  region  of  which  Fresno 
is  the  center  are  standing  pretty  firmly  on  this 
ground  and  very  few  raisins  are  being  sold,  though, 
as  always  in  such  cases,  there  are  a  few  who  do  a 
little  trading  on  the  quiet. 

The  other  side  of  the  question,  as  we  have  it  from 
persons  connected  with  the  trade,  gives  the  mat- 
ter quite  another  face.  Notwithstanding  repeated 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  they  say,  the  raisin 
crop  of  1897  is  larger  than  that  of  1896,  while  the 
conditions  of  the  consuming  markets  are  less  favor- 
able. Owing  to  the  yellow  fever  scare  the  South, 
usually  a  large  raisin  buyer,  is  not  in  the  market  at 
all.  The  coal  miners'  strike,  too,  has  paralyzed 
business  in  a  section  which  consumes  many  raisins. 
The  continued  warm  weather  in  the  East  has  spoiled 
the  early  market — etc.,  etc.  Of  the  weight  of  these 
reasons  we  do  not  profess  to  judge  ;  but  this  much 
is  clear,  namely,  that  the  Trade  is  acting  upon  them. 
Not  only  is  there  no  general  trading  in  raisins,  but 
there  are  practically  no  offerings  to  buy  at  any 
price.  In  the  absence  of  orders  from  jobbers,  which 
is  explained  by  the  conditions  above  recited,  general 
buyers  are  timid  and  are  playing  a  waiting  game, 
based  upon  the  notion  that  the  deadlock  will  not 
long  obtain,  and  that  eventually  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  at  less  than  the  figures  now  demanded. 

Raisin  growers  are  very  resentful  of  the  action  of 
Cutting  &  Co.  and,  possibly,  one  other  firm,  in  mak- 
ing early  in  the  season  heavy  "  short  "  sales — that  is, 
sales  for  future  delivery  of  goods  which  they  did  not 
have — at  very  low  prices;  and  there  is  open  satis- 
faction over  the  fact  that  all  such  engagements 
have  had  to  be  filled  or  compromised  at  a  loss.  The 
greater  number  of  these  transactions  call  for  ship- 
ment from  Fresno  in  October;  and  the  "short" 
sellers,  while  admitting  their  losses,  declare  that 
before  their  time  of  grace  expires,  the  combination 
of  growers  will  be  broken  and  that  they  will  fill  at 
least  their  contracts  at  a  profit. 

The  outcome  of  this  situation  is,  of  course,  beyond 
anybody's  foreknowledge.  The  growers  are  very 
positive,  claiming  to  have  the  inside  of  the  situation, 
and,  through  their  combination,  a  firm  grip  on  the 
whole  product  of  the  Fresno  district.  They  have  the 
friendship  of  the  Fresno  banks  and  are  having  no 
difficulty  in  getting  some  advances  to  tide  them  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  any  in- 
stance where  so  large  a  body  of  producers  in  this 
State  has  been  able  to  hold  together  against  the 
many  forms  of  pressure  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  situation  where  so  many  and  sucb  large 
interests  are  involved. 

High  Hopes  for  the  Sugar  Industry. — Secetary 
Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  very  hope- 
ful with  respect  to  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  "  Within  ten  years,"  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  last  week  for  publication,"  "  this  country  will 


be  exporting  sugar.  I  make  that  prophecy  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  we  are 
now  importing  $10,000,000  worth  of  sugar  each  year, 
and  that  we  must  manufacture  that  amount  for 
home  consumption,  in  addition  to  what  we  already 
make,  before  we  can  export  at  a  profit."  Mr. 
Wilson's  idea  is  that  the  whole  country  will  go  more 
or  less  into  sugar-making,  and  that  it  will  be  espe- 
cially profitable  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys 
as  it  is  already  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Cattle  Conditions  in  California,  Past  and 
Present. — The  sudden  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
beef  stock  in  this  State  gives  the  study  of  condi- 
tions affecting  our  cattle  industry  special  interest 
and  value  at  this  time.  It  is  a  study  nominally 
prosaic,  but  it  cannot  be  pursued  far  without  carry- 
ing one  back  into  pre-American  times  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  view  of  a  life  full  of  romantic  color. 
The  bovine  came  with  the  Mission  Fathers,  and  from 
the  day  of  their  introduction  in  small  numbers  up  to 
eight  or  ten  years  following  the  American  occupa- 
tion, the  increase  in  the  herds  was  something  mar- 
velous. According  to  a  recent  writer  there  were  in 
1855  upwards  of  1,200,000  cattle  in  California  worth 
from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  and  the  system  of 
administration  was  so  careless  and  lax  that  in 
isolated  parts  of  the  country  there  were  oftentimes 
large  herds  with  no  one  to  claim  them.  From  about 
1855,  as  the  land  came  more  and  more  under  Amer- 
ican ownership,  the  size  of  the  herds  decreased. 
The  writer  above  quoted  says: 

The  days  of  the  great  herds  have  passed  away.  The  census 
of  1870  showed  that  there  were  a  dozen  herds  in  California  of 
30,000  and  40,000  each  and  scores  of  herds  of  7000  and  0000  cat- 
tle each.  The  census  of  1880  revealed  but  three  herds  com- 
prising over  25,000  and  less  than  a  dozen  herds  of  more  than 
8000  cattle.  To-day  there  is  but  one  herd  of  more  than  20,000 
cattle  in  the  State  and  a  few  scattering  herds  of  3000  and 
4000  head.  The  last  five  years  have  seen  the  fastest  passing 
of  the  era  of  the  great  holdings  of  ranch  lands  and  of  the 
herds  upon  them.  The  constant  growth  of  the  fruit  industries, 
the  development  of  beet  sugar  enterprises,  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  small  farmers  and  the  enlargement  of  towns 
and  cities  are  all  inimical  to  the  cattle  industry  on  a  large 
scale.  Recently  Mrs.  Lugarda  Alvalardo  de  Palomares  of 
Pomona  valley  died,  and  her  large  landed  estate 
is  now  in  process  of  legal  division.  The  flocks  and  herds 
will  be  sold.  Last  January  the  De  Costa  estate  in 
Tulare  county  was  similarly  divided  and  the  herds  shipped  to 
New  York  and  Chicago.  In  the  last  year  the  Chino  ranch  of 
some  30,000  acres,  over  which  a  herd  of  17,000  cattle  used  to 
roam,  has  been  sold  for  growing  sugar  beets,  corn  and  fruits, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  former  herd  have  been  slaughtered 
and  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The  cattle  firm  of  Miller  & 
Lux,  at  one  time  probably  the  most  important  in  its  line  of 
business  in  the  world,  is  at  present  in  course  of  liquidation, 
and  its  herd  of  cattle,  once  numbering  between  70,000  and 
80,000,  has  been  sold  and  divided  into  smaller  herds.  In  the 
early  months  of  last  year  the  Alvord  estate,  which  owned 
something  like  45,000  acres  of  land  in  Kern  county,  and  over 
20,000  cattle,  was  partitioned  and  the  cattle  were  disposed  of 
to  cattlemen  or  sent  to  market. 

The  passing  of  the  range  cattle  industry — if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  an  industry  in  the  modern 
sense — marks  a  change  in  the  use  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia, but  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  imply  the  dying 
out  or  even  the  decline  of  the  cattle  interest.  In- 
deed, under  present  conditions,  when  practically  all 
the  land  in  California  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  when  such  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  given  over 
to  fruit  and  other  exclusive  crops,  the  State  sup- 
ports a  live  stock  interest  vastly  greater,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  value,  than  in  the  early  days,  when 
the  whole  country  was  given  over  to  grazing.  On 
Jan.  1st  of  the  current  year  the  number  of  cattle 
reported  in  the  State  was  1,202,281,  worth  $23,117,- 
109.  Thus,  it  appears,  we  have  now  of  cattle  alone 
— not  to  mention  some  millions  of  sheep,  half  a  mil- 
lion swine  and  various  other  sorts  of  domestic  stock 
— a  greater  number  and  more  than  double  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  1855,  when  the  American  settlement 
first  began  seriously  to  encroach  upon  the  Spanish 
system  of  exclusive  cattle  grazing.  And  if  the  num- 
bers of  all  classes  of  stock  and  their  values  should 
be  added  to  the  account,  it  would  be  shown  that  the 
live  stock  interest  of  California  to-day  is  a  good  five 
times  greater  than  it  was  when  no  other  in- 
terest than  live  stock  was  thought  of,  and  when 
the  country  was  supposed  to  be  stocked  up 
to  its  full  limit.  All  this  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  old  range  system  made  use  only  of 
nature's  unassisted  providence.  There  was  no 
husbanding  of  winter's  over  -  abundance  of  feed 
for  the  long  season  of  drouth;  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  growth  of  grass  by  the  application  of  irriga- 
tion water;  there  was  no  artificial  propagation  of 
forage  plants  suited  to  resist  arid  conditions  and  no 
protection  of  fertile  tracts  against  the  time  of  neces- 
sity.   Under  these  conditions  the  ratio  of  acres  to 


the  number  of  animals  to  be  maintained  was  large, 
not  less  thad  three  to  one  even  in  the  most  prolific 
pastures;  whereas  under  modern  methods  of  pastur- 
age and  artificial  feeding,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  very  considerable  herd  upon  a  few  acres.  It  is  by 
careful  husbanding,  making  good  use  of  the  local 
advantages  of  fertility  and  climate,  that  the 
livestock  interest  has  grown  steadily  in  spite 
of  the  growth  of  other  industries  and  the 
absorption  by  them  of  the  bulk  of  the  best 
lands. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  great 
interest  will  continue  to  grow.  The  cattle  crop  is 
one  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand  and  a  price; 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon  for  profit  when  all  else 
fails.  No  other  interest,  unless  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, has  carried  itself  so  well  through  the  past  four 
years  of  hard  times. 


Oranges  and  Lemons  in  New  York. 

The  depression  following  the  rushing  in  of  Medi- 
terranean fruit  seems  to  have  been  lifted,  and  there 
is  promise  of  better  values  through  the  removal  of 
the  over-supply.  A  writer  for  the  Fruitman's  Guide 
makes  some  interesting  comments  on  the  situation. 

The  Excessive  Importation. — The  position  of  the 
lemon  market  to-day  is  the  worst  in  the  memory  of 
any  member  of  the  trade.  From  June  until  to-day 
every  one  has  been  anticipating  a  very  high  market. 
Importers  wrecked  every  chance  by  gambling  on  the 
date  of  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and,  by  in- 
ducing heavy  shipments,  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  prospective  profits  showing  positively 
heavy  losses,  and  in  the  meantime  our  jobbers  here 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  are  loaded  to  the 
full  capacity  of  their  cellars  and  stores  with  stocks 
of  lemons  at  high  prices,  and  though  shipments  en 
route  are  abnormally  light  and  unprecedentedly 
small,  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  present  stocks 
are  reduced  to  a  position  where  buyers  are  justified 
in  again  buying. 

The  lemons  we  have  been  receiving  for  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  mainly  Verdellis  and  are  keep- 
ers; they  may  shrivel  up,  but  won't  decay,  and  as  at 
this  season  of  the  year  every  section  of  the  country 
is  filled  with  home-grown  or  California  deciduous 
fruit,  the  present  supply  of  lemons  seems  fully  ade- 
quate for  all  possible  requirements. 

Present  Sujjplies. — Looking  at  the  position  squarely, 
we  find  our  future  visible  supply  51,500  boxes,  of 
which,  as  below  26,650  boxes  will  sell  next  week, 
and  23,850  the  following  week,  and  even  though  new 
shipments  might  commence  to-morrow,  there  will  be 
an  undeniable  gap  of  two  weeks  between  sales. 

This  position  in  ordinary  times  would  justify  a 
rapid  speculation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  has  California  become  a  most  important 
factor,  but  not  only  our  jobbers,  speculators,  brok- 
ers and  importers  are  carrying  stocks,  but,  over  all, 
suspended  like  ''the  sword  of  Damocles,"  are  25,500 
boxes  laying  in  Baltimore  awaiting  a  favorable  turn 
in  the  market  to  be  spread  broadcast  through  the 
country. 

Better  Prices. — It  now  most  assuredlv  looks  certain 
that  after  the  week  ending  Sept.  25th  the  entire 
country  will  have  to  depend  upon  present  stored 
stock  of  lemons  and  what  California  may  ship;  and 
when  one  calculates  on  the  position  and  sees  that  the 
entire  quantity  yet  to  be  offered  really  is  only  equiv- 
alent to  two  ordinary  cargoes,  and  this  amount  must 
carry  us  throughout  October  until  we  get  the  first 
new  crop  Messinas,  it  seems  but  plausible  that  higher 
prices  on  good  stock  are  inevitable,  more  especially 
if  the  present  heat  continues. 

We  hear  no  news  of  probable  Malaga  shipments, 
and,  in  face  of  ruling  prices,  it  seems  improbable 
that  anyone  will  have  the  hardihood  to  import. 

Oranges. — It  looks  plausible  that  before  California 
and  Florida  commence  their  shipments  that  there 
will  be  an  actual  orange  famine,  as  very  few  import- 
ers feel  willing  to  risk  importations  of  Jamaicas 
against  the  present  excessive  duty,  and  as  same  ef- 
fects Mexican  oranges,  it  is  thought  few  of  them  will 
be  imported  this  season.  Florida's  crop  is  variously 
estimated  from  200,000  to  500,000  boxes,  and  it  is 
thought  by  a  Floridian  just  from  there  that  the 
larger  q'uantity  will  be  the  nearer  right,  and  first 
shipments  will  begin  in  October. 


The  office  and  warerooms  of  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works  in  San  Francisco  have  been  moved  to 
Nos.  13  and  15  Main  street. 


Local  agricultural  and  horticultural  fairs  are  in 
progress  this  week  at  San  Jose  and  Fresno. 


There  will  be  no  horse  show  in  San  Francisco  this 
fall. 
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CALIFOKN  I  \. 
Humboldt. 

The  Ferudale  fair  was  a  great  success  in  all  respects.  The 
display  of  agricultural  and  orchard  products,  live  stock  and 
domestic  work  was  fine;  the  races,  in  which  local  horses  were 
the  main  attraction,  were  all  that  could  be  desired :  and  the 
attendance  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Los  Angeles. 

Camphor  Thee  Experiment.— Camphor  trees  are  not  un- 
common throughout  southern  California  as  ornamental  trees. 
They  are  clean  and  attractive  looking,  though  not  very  rapid 
growers.  It  is  reported  that  a  capitalist  of  San  Diego  county 
has  a  project  in  view,  which,  if  successful,  will  add  a  new  and 
important  industry  to  those  of  southern  California.  It  is  his 
intention  to  plant  200  acres  to  camphor  trees,  if  he  can  get 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  trees  will  thrive  well  in  this 
region,  and  engage  in  the  camphor  industry.  He  engaged 
Prof.  A.  S.  McClatchie  of  Los  Angeles  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject for  him  and  it  is  said  that  Prof.  McClatchie  has  found  the 
conditions  here  extremely  favorable  and  believes  growing  of 
camphor  trees  can  be  made  to  be  one  of  the  paying  industries 
of  this  section  of  the  State.  If  the  trees  can  be  grown  here 
successfully,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  fortune  in  it  for 
those  who  first  embark  in  it.  During  the  past  ten  years,  says 
the  report,  the  price  of  camphor  has  risen  from  15  cents  per 
pound  in  1887  to  34  cents  in  1S97.  The  importations  to  the 
United  States  were  '2,873,184  pounds  in  1SS7  and  (143,205  in  WW. 
This  remarkable  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
immense  forests  of  camphor  trees  in  Japan  have  recently  been 
destroyed  and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  As  Japan  and  por- 
tions of  China  are  the  only  countries  which  produce  camphor 
in  large  quantities,  much  fear  has  recently  been  expressed 
that  the  supply  will  soon  be  below  the  demand.  According  to 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, there  are  oniy  two  localities  in  this  country  where  the 
tree  can  be  advantageously  grown.  One  of  them  is  a  small 
district  in  southern  Florida  and  the  other  is  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia.—Pomona  Progress. 

More  Tobacco  Experience. — O.  G.  Straube  has  3000  plants 
growing  on  his  place  near  town,  from  which  he  expects  to  take 
from  four  to  six  cuttings  from  each  stalk.  Mr.  Straube  is  an 
old  Kentucky  tobacco  raiser,  and  his  experience  this  season 
with  his  tobacco  patch  has  satisfied  him  that  he  can  make  the 
business  profitable  here.  The  freedom  from  frosts  in  this  sec- 
tion enables  the  tobacco  grower  to  get  several  cuttings  from 
the  one  planting,  while  in  Kentucky  even  one  crop  is  liable  to 
damage  by  early  frosts.  He  expects  to  go  into  the  business 
more  extensively  next  season.— Downey  Champion. 

Southern  Wheat  Lands.— The  wheat  crop  of  San  Fer- 
nando valley  will  average  this  year  about  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  over  an  area  of  nearly  70,000  acres.  For  land  that 
has  been  steadily  cropped  for  over  twenty  years  with  wheat 
or  barley,  that  has  never  been  fertilized  in  any  way  since 
first  plowed,  that  has  never  been  plowed  over  3  inches  and  in 
many  places  not  over  2,  and  in  a  season  in  which  not  a  drop  of 
rain'fell  after  the  1st  of  March,  when  none  of  the  grain  had 
reached  half  its  height,  and  none  of  it  was  "  in  the  boot,"  this 
is  a  remarkable  crop.  But  it  is  now  harvested  and  the  yield 
is  known  beyond  a  question.  — L.  A.  Express. 

Orange  Outlook.— The  Azusa,  Covina  and  Glendora  trees 
are  all  loaded  with  fruit.  The  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
fruit  on  the  trees  range  from  850  cars  to  1200  cars,  and  the 
average  of  the  estimates  can  be  placed  at  1000.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  also 
show  an  improvement  on  the  average,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  fumigation  iu  progress  throughout  this  section.  In 
consequence  of  this  condition,  the  orange  growers  are  looking 
to  the  coming  winter  to  bring  a  degree  of  prosperity  exceed- 
ing anything  heretofore  experienced  here.— Azusa  letter. 

Orange. 

Crop  and  Harvest  Conditions.— There  is  a  good  demand 
for  this  season's  crop  of  walnuts  and  the  prices  offered  are 
higher  than  those  received  last  year.  This  is  due  to  an  actual 
shortage  in  the  California  product  and  to  advices  from  abroad 
of  a  short  crop  there.  Yet  the  fine  quality  and  size  of  the 
nuts  produced  this  year  warrant  a  higher  price,  even  though 
the  yield  were  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  When  the  nuts 
were*  inferior  in  size.  The  Tustin  Association  has  signed  con- 
tracts to  dispose  of  the  crop  for  0  and  7%  cents,  an  increase  of 
1  per  cent  per  pound  for  each  grade  over  last  year's  price. 
This  association  will  handle  the  product  from  Tustin  and 
nearly  all  the  walnuts  of  Santa  Anaerowers.  Capistrano  has 
lately  formed  an  association,  and  there  are  also  associations 
in  Orange,  Anaheim  and  Fullerton,  which  will  dispose  of  the 
crop  of  their  respective  districts.  Orange  county  will  send 
out  three-fourths  of  the  California  crop.  The  crusade  or- 
ganized against  the  sulphuring  process  has  come  to  nothing 
so  far  as  this  year's  crop  is  concerned,  many  of  the  growers 
having  already  entered  into  contracts  which  would  prevent 
their  abandoning  the  sulphur  treatment  at  this  time.  There 
has  come,  however,  an  almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  practice  at  the  close  of  the  present  season 
and  of  refusing  to  accede  again  to  the  demand  of  the  unedu- 
cated wholesalers  who  insist  on  having  the  sulphured  nuts. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  a  simple  analysis  will  show  that  the  nuts 
are  injured  by  being  sulphured,  and  the  growers  hope  to  make 
this  clear  to"  the  dealers  who  oppose  them  now.  The  olive 
crop,  comparatively  new  to  i  his  country,  will  be  large  this 
year  and  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  buyers  who  have  been  in 
the  field.  David  Hewes  has  been  offered  $1000  for  his  crop  on 
the  trees.  The  orchard  covers  about  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
and  the  trees  were  set  out  about  six  years  ago.  Peanuts  are 
being  harvested,  but  are  short  in  crop  on  account  of  the 
devastating  work  of  the  red  spider.  Many  acres  have  been 
ruined  and  the  problem  of  eradicating  the  pest  is  one  of 
serious  moment.  The  bean  crop  is  yielding  from  eight  to 
eleven  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  about  eighty-five  pounds  to  the 
sack.— Santa  Ana  Letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Gophers  in  Alfalfa  Fields.— In  Garden  Grove  alfalfa 
growers  are  complaining  of  a  superabundance  of  gophers  which 
are  making  vast  inroads  on  the  fields.  H.  H.  Herren,  one 
of  the  substantial  farmers  of  that  vicinity,  is  responsible  for 
the  assertion  that  the  little  rodents  have  completely  ruined 
twelve  acres  of  his  alfalfa  and  that  there  are  many  others  who 
have  suffered  a  like  loss.  The  land  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
This  means  considerable  work  and  expense,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  several  cuttings  of  alfalfa.— Orange  County  Letter. 
San  Bernardino. 

Cucamonga  Raisin  Chop.— Sales  of  raisins  have  been  locally  : 
made  at  5  cents  per  pound,  a  figure  not  touched  since  1891, 
and  which  is  within  1  cent  of  the  high  price  which  prevailed 
several  years  since  when  the  raisin  was  considered  the  great-  I 
est  fruit  interest  of  this  section.    It  is  estimated  that  it 
takes  3  cents  per  pound  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  raisins, 
and  each  cent  above  that  figure  represents  $10  per  ton  profit  | 
to  the  growers  of  the  grapes.    As  a  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ratting  price,  therefore,  the  growers  are  receiving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  per  ton  for  their  green  grapes.    This  is 
expected  to  bring  Cucamonga  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  good  figures  being  offered  for  raisins,  bet- 
ter prices  are  being  obtained  for  wine  grapes  than  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time.    The  contract  prices  are  based  on  per- 
centage of  wine  obtained  from  them,  and  range  from  $10  to 


♦  12  per  ton.  These  contracts  were  made  before  the  market 
price  of  raisins  was  established,  and  in  consequence  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  raisin  grapes  were  sold  for  wine  making. 
The  output  of  raisins  will,  however,  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  as  the  improvement  in  the  crop  over  that  of  last  year  is 
expected  to  make  up  the  loss  through  sales  for  wine  and 
through  the  tearing  up  of  the  vines  to  plant  other  crops.  In 
view  of  the  restoration  of  profit  in  the  raisin  industry,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  disappearance  of  the  raisin  industry 
from  southern  California.  There  was  a  time  when  Riverside, 
Kedlands  and  a  number  of  other  localities  were  heavy  produc- 
ers of  raisins,  but  the  vines  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  oranges  and  other  fruits  when  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  industry.  Cucamonga  almost  alone  in 
southern  California  held  on  to  the  raisins  year  after  year, 
but  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  quite  a  move- 
ment here  to  plant  the  vineyards  to  citrus  fruits,  and  while 
some  of  the  vines  have  already  been  removed,  there  are  a 
number  of  vineyards  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  growers  to  remove  their  vines 
this  fall.  The  Times  correspondent  interviewed  some  of  them 
to-day  in  regard  to  their  present  intention,  and  found  no  d;s- 
i  position  to  save  the  vines,  notwithstanding  the  improved 
outlook.  The  growers  regretted,  however,  the  improvement 
had  not  come  before  they  had  planted  the  trees,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  profit  in  raisins  from 
this  time  on.— Cucamonga  Letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

San  Diego. 

This  year's  shipments  of  grain,  hay,  fruit  and  live  stock 
from  the  Escondido  station  will  largely  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  year  in  our  history.— Times. 

San  Joaquin. 

Tobacco  Culture.— Chas.  Lambert,  an  experienced  tobacco 
grower,  writes  to  the  Stockton  Mail  as  follows:  "  It  is  not 
advisable  to  experiment  with  too  many  different  varieties  at 
the  beginning,  as  that  may  lead  to  complications  which  will 
not  give  us  a  fair  test. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  the  beginner  to  raise  a 
leaf  that  is  adapted  for  inside  work  of  cigars.  The  so-called 
Zimmer's  Spanish  and  Litole  Dutch  are  the  best  varieties  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  now  raised  in  the  Miami  valley, 
Ohio,  very  successfully.  The  planting  of  tobacco  should  be 
done  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  it  a  good 
shed-curing  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  also  so  as  to 
give  the  second  crop  an  opportunity  to  mature  before  the  fall 
frosts.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wetmore's  tobacco  plants  this  season 
at  Wakefield  Landing,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  part  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  at  least,  can  raise  tobacco;  in  fact,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  healthy  and  thrifty  it  looked.  I  have 
seen  acres  of  it  in  the  East,  but  none  better.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  experiment  had  better  prepare  themselves  with  seed 
in  time.  The  seed  of  those  varieties  I  mentioned  above  can 
be  obtained  at  Miamiburg  or  Dayton,  Ohio,  those  places  being 
central  in  that  district." 

Sugar  Factory  for  Stockton.— Negotiations  for  the  site 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  sugar  beet  factory  have 
been  practically  completed,  but  those  who  are  back  of  the 
project  do  not  wish  to  make  any  announcements  in  detail 
until  the  deed  has  passed.  The  machinery  for  the  factory 
has  been  ordered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  will  be 
erected,  according  to  statements  made  by  men  interested  in 
the  project.— Mail. 

Heavy  Grape  Shipments.— These  are  busy  times  with  the 
vineyard ists,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  luscious  fruit  has 
already  been  shipped.  The  Earl  Fruit  Company,  through  J. 
A.  Anderson,  has  nearly  all  the  table  grapes  in  this  victnity, 
and  the  amount  they  have  shipped  is  astonishing  to  those  whoa 
few  years  ago  ridiculedthe  idea  of  raising  grapes  for  other 
than  wine  purposes.  From  two  to  four  cars  go  out  daily  from 
the  Earl  packing  shed,  and  altogether  over  seventy  carloads 
of  as  fine  grapes  as  man  ever  saw  have  been  sent  from  here 
this  season.  As  prices  are  good  this  means  money  for  all  con- 
cerned.— Lodi  Sentinel. 

The  creamery  at  Lodi,  the  Srntinrl  declares,  has  gotten  well 
through  the  experimental  stage  and  is  an  assured  success. 
"  No  one  cared  to  invest  in  additional  cows  until  it  became 
absolutely  certain  that  the  outlay  would  be  justified  by  the 
results,  and  naturally  most  people  preferred  to  have  their 
;  neighbor  do  the  experimenting  before  taking  any  chances 
i  themselves.    Now,  however,  its  patrons  are  so  well  pleased 
j  with  the  results,  many  people  are  making  arrangements  to 
I  stock  up  well  and  send  in  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
!  early  spring." 

Sau  Luis  Obispo. 

Co-opekative  Bean  Selling.— The  benefits  of  co-operation 
among  farmers  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  Lima 
Bean  Association.  In  June  of  this  year  it  had  283,000  sacks 
surplus  of  lima  beans  on  its  hands  with  no  prospect  of  selling, 
and.  the  middlemen  constantly  knocking  prices  down.  The 
association  reached  out  for  markets,  and  the  amount  on  hand 
is  not  more  than  50,000  sacks,  and  the  middlemen  have  lost 
their  power  of  fixing  prices.  And  better  still,  the  association 
stands  ready  to  take  the  half  crop  of  its  members  at  12  per 
bag,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  great  quantity- 
falling  into  the  hands  of  outsiders.  Such  an  association  as 
this,  capable  of  handling  the  fruit  crop  of  this  coast,  would 
double  the  income  of  our  fruit  men  wi'hout  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  consumers.— Arroyo  Grande  Herald. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Great  Harvei-t  Season.— Ten  days  more  will  virtually  end 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  threshing  seasons  in  the  history  of 
the  Santa  Maria  valley.  Five  threshing  machines  have  been 
in  operation  in  the  valley  and  vicinity  for  more  than  seventy 
days.  To  appreciate  what  this  means  it  is  necessary  to  be 
either  an  employer  or  employed.— Santa  Barbara  Press. 

Calves  in  Demand.— Cattle  buyers  are  scouring  the  country 
picking  up  all  the  calves  they  can  find,  presuming  that  the 
price  of  veal  will  advance  in  the  near  future.  The  visible 
supply  of  veal  is  said  to  be  far  below  the  demand.  Range 
owners  who  have  been  selling  their  herds  during  the  past  few 
years  have  also  turned  buyers  with  a  view  to  restocking  the 
ranges.— Press. 

Lompoc  Apple  Product. — It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
fully  000  tons  or  30,000  40-pound  boxes  of  apples  produced  in 
the"  Lompoc  and  tributary  valleys  the  present  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  crop,  or  20,000  boxes,  are  the  very  choicest 
quality  for  shipping;  the  balance,  one-third  or  200  tons,  are 
superior  for  drying  and  will  go  to  the  dryer  within  the  next 
thirty  days  if  not  sooner.  The  city  buyers  have  not  yet  come 
upon  the  "ground  to  bid  for  this  choice  fruit,  but  will  be  here 
in  time  as  the  low  temperature  of  this  section  belates  ripen- 
ing fully  thirty  days  over  the  up-country  or  interior  regions. 
If  the  trade  realized  that  not  a  single  apple  in  all  this  region 
is  affected  with  thecodlin  moth,  hence  free  from  worms,  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  young  orchards  would  go  into  cold 
storage  for  late  spring  use.— Record. 

Lompoc  valley  has  harvested  upwards  of  20,000  bags  of 
mustard  this  season. 

Some  Big  Bean  Figures  — Mr.  M.  M.  Gregg,  auditor  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Milling  Company  at  the  Arlington  last  night 
gave  some  interesting  figures  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
Lima  Bean  Association.  As  illustrating  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  the  association  has  accomplished  he  said  that  on 
June  1,  18%,  that  being  the  date  when  the  previous  year's 


crop  is  supposed  to  be  sold  and  delivered,  there  remained  in 
the  two  counties  103,000  bags  as  a  surplus.  The  next  year 
this  surplus  not  only  remained,  but  on  June,  1897,  was  added 
to  the  extent  of  180,000  bags,  making  a  total  on  this  date  of 
283,000  bags.  This  enormous  quantity  the  association  went 
to  work  to  dispose  of  and  the  amount  now  on  hand  amounted 
to  but  50,000  bags,  of  which  the  association  owned  but  a 
paltry  14,000.  This  has  been  accomplished  largely  by  push- 
ing the  limas  in  new  markets  where  they  were  unknown. 
The  export  trade,  especially  to  Germany,  has  taken  care  of  a 
large  amount  and  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  and  energy, 
the  two  years  accumulation  was  gotten  rid  of.  As  many 
farmers  do  not  wish  to  borrow  on  their  crops  the  association 
will  now  stand  ready  to  take  a  half  of  any  member's  crop  at$2 
per  hundredweight,  the  remainder  to  be  pooled.  This  will 
|  undoubtedly  solve  the  problem.  Limas  are  now  bringing  $2.10 
in  the  open  market.  Although  the  acreage  was  decreased 
this  year  by  about  1200  acres,  the  decrease  was  invariably 
accomplished  by  not  planting  the  worst  land  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  would  therefore  be  heavy.  In  Ventura  the 
"threshing  was  not  yet  going  on  but  in  about  Saticoy  the  hot 
weather  had  dried  out  the  beans  and  threshing  was  under 
way  with  a  heavy  yield  as  a  result.  He  roughly  estimated 
this  year's  crop  as  about  900  cars  or  270,000  bags.— Santa 
Barbara  Press. 

Sonoma. 

A  Santa  Rosa  horse  doctor  reports  eight  cases  of  the  horse 
disease  now  prevalent  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Tehama. 

White  vs.  Chinese  Labor.— There  is  a  Chinese  firm  of  or- 
chardists  in  Tehama  county.  This  firm  employs  a  great  many 
men,  but  nary  Chinaman.  Roy  Shurtleff,  while  in  that  county 
a  week  or  so  ago,  inquired  into  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
aforesaid  firm  acknowledged  to  the  fact  that  white  men  were 
better  and,  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  were  in  every  way  the 
cheaper  help.  The  white  man  does  more  work  and  does  it 
more  satisfactorily.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Chinamen  rich 
!  enough  to  own  and  manage  large  orchard  interests.  — Napa 
Register. 

Ventura. 

War  Against  Codi.in  Moth.— The  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners of  Ventura  county,  says  the  Watsonville  Pajaranian, 
are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  codlin  moth  is  a  pest  which 
should  be  persistently  fought  if  orchards  are  to  be  preserved 
and  kept  of  value.    It  has  issued  an  order  which  is  apt  to  be 

I  accepted  in  other  counties,  and  which  we  would  recommend 
for  the  consideration  of  our  Supervisors,  who  should  appoint 
a  board  of  live  II  jrticultural  Commissioners.  The  orchards  of 
this  county  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  county's 
interests,  and  to  the  end  that  their  value  may  be  retained 
the  Supervisors  should  follow  the  example  of  other  counties 
and  have  an  active  and  valuable  Horticultural  Commission. 

i  The  Ventura  order  (which  should  be  in  effect  in  this  county i 
is  as  follows:  "Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  owners  or 
tenants  of  orchards  which  are  infested  with  the  codlin  moth, 
that  they  must  gather  all  fruit  either  upon  the  tree  or  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  ground,  known  to  be  infested,  and  im- 
mediately destroy  the  same  in  some  effective  manner,  either 
by  feeding  to  hogs,  making  into  vinegar  or  burning,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  fruit  known  to  be  affected  by  said  codlin  moth 
allowed  to  be  carted  over  the  roads  or  offered  for  sale,  and  if 
upon  inspection  of  any  box  or  wagon  load  of  fruit  any  such 
insect  pest  be  found,  the  inspector  shall  have  power  to 
immediately  take  it  in  charge  and  destroy  the  same.  This 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notification  to  all  parties  owning 
or  having  in  charge  any  orchard  whose  fruit  is  infested  with 
said  codlin  moth." 

Santa  Clara. 

Sax  Jose,  September  30.— B.  F.  Rucker,  a  resident  of  this 
county,  but  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey  counties, 
to-day  filed  a  petition  in  insolvency.  His  debts  amount  to 
$5517,  of  which  $4759  is  a  judgment  held  against  him  by  the 
Citizens'  Bank  of  Paso  Robles. 

Grapes  and  Wine.— The  estimated  yield  of  wine  for  this 
county  is  five  millions  of  gallons,  or  a  million  gallons  more 
|  than  that  of  last  year.  Sonoma  county  wine  makers  expect  a 
j  yield  of  over  six  millions  of  gallons,  while  Napa  county,  which 
at  one  time  produced  as  much  as  six  millions  of  gallons 
in  a  single  year,  but  whose  vineyards  have  for  several  years 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  will  make  this 
season  only  one  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons.  For  the  entire 
State  the  yield  will  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
gallons.  The  grape  growers  are  not  receiving  this  season  the 
price  to  which  they  confidently  looked  forward  several  months 
ago.  The  fight  between  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  and 
the  San  Francisco  dealers  has  depressed  prices  both  of  wine 
and  of  grapes,  but  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
grape  grower  is  equally  interested  with  the  wine  maker,  and 
a  temporary  sacrifice  appears  to  be  unavoidable  If  the  Cor- 
poration wins,  the  wine  industry  will  have  gained  a  position 
safe  from  the  control  of  the  wine  merchants  and  will  be 
placed  on  a  substantial  foundation.  The  Corporation  asserts 
that  its  fight  is  already  won.  According  to  the  manager,  the 
Corporation  now  controls  the  vintage  of  1897  and  has  the 
requisite  financial  support  to  handle  the  crop. —San  Jose 
Mercury. 

Santa  Crnz. 

W.  H.  Bowman,  of  Corralitos,  has  a  half  dozen  coal  oil 
torches  which  he  is  finding  efficacious  in  catching  thecodlin 
moth  when  it  is  flying  at  night.  They  are  cylinders  each 
holding  a  gallon  of  oil,  and  they  are  placed  in  tubs  of  water. 
The  wick  is  ignited,  and  the  moths  fly  into  the  blaze,  singe 
their  wings  and  drop  into  the  water  and  are  killed.  The  tubs 
have  a  choice  selection  of  bugs  each  morning.  Mr.  Bowman 
considers  this  method  very  effective,  and  it  can  be  easily  used 
by  orchardists.— Pajaronian. 


What  a  Hive  Contained. 


W.  C.  Macv,  a  bee  culturist  of  Windsor,  tells  the 
Santa  Rosa  Republican  that  he  had  read  all  his  bee 
books  in  his  efforts  to  discover  how  much  honey  a 
bee  produced  in  a  year,  but  was  unable  to  find  out. 
He  selected  one  of  his  swarms  of  average  size  and 
killed  the  bees  by  smoking  them  with  sulphur.  By 
means  of  a  toothpick  and  a  goodly  stock  of  patience, 
he  had  the  swarm  scattered  over  the  kitchen  floor 
and  counted  inside  of  three  hours.  He  found  the 
number  and  kind  to  be  a  queen,  270  drones  and  16,480 
workers.  From  a  swarm  of  this  size  the  yearly  out- 
put is  fifty  pounds  of  honey,  or  one  twenty-first  of 
an  ounce  for  each  bee.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude the  amount  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hive.  

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  completed  an 
examination  of  its  trainmen,  dispatchers,  station 
agents  and  section  men  west  of  El  Paso  and  Ogden 
for  color  blindness.  There  were  about  5200.  Out  of 
this  number,  the  sight  of  103  was  found  to  be  de- 
fective as  to  colors. 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Chysanthemum  Growing. 

We  note  with  pleasure  an  increased  disposition  on 
the  part  of  local  florists  to  write  for  the  county 
papers  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  growth 
of  different  flowers.  These  suggestions  will  help 
many  amateur  growers  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
county  paper,  and  it  has  been  our  practice  to  give 
them  this  wider  usefulness  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural.  An  instance  in  this  line  is  an  article  on 
chrysanthemums  by  J.  Seulberger  in  the  Oakland 
Enquirer.  It  comes  late,  of  course,  to  be  of  service 
this  season,  but  our  observation  is  that  it  is  just 
about  this  time  that  the  amateur  makes  solemn  reso- 
lutions to  grow  better  chrysanthemums  next  year, 
and  therefore  his  mind  is  in  a  receptive  state  for 
such  points  as  the  writer  makes. 

Amateurs  Should  Grow  Better  Flowers. — The  chrys- 
anthemum season  is  about  to  begin.  This  flower  will 
now  be  the  center  of  interest  for  all  gardeners,  ama- 
teurs and  professionals,  until  the  holiday  season.  It 
is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  few  ama- 
teurs succeed  in  producing  a  creditable  show  of 
chrysanthemums,  although  many  try  it;  and  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  little  labor  and  atten- 
tion to  rules,  any  amateur  gardener  should  not 
have  a  first-class  chrysanthemum  bed  in  bloom  from 
the  middle  of  September  until  Christmas. 

The  Cuttings. — In  the  first  place,  cuttings  should 
be  taken  during  the  month  of  May  and  rooted.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  grow  good  flowers  from  the  same 
stocks  year  after  year.  A  chrysanthemum  plant  ex- 
hausts itself  in  one  season  and  fresh  plants  should  be 
made  each  year.  In  making  the  cutting,  take  the 
top  of  a  fresh  stock,  such  as  sprouts  from  the  old 
stock,  early  in  the  spring,  and  allow  a  cutting  long 
enough  to  contain  about  six  eyes,  three  to  be  placed 
under  the  ground  and  three  to  remain  above.  The 
best  way  is  to  put  these  cuttings  where  they  are  to 
stay,  so  as  to  avoid  transplantation.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  root  from  cut- 
tings, and  so  the  beginning  of  the  amateur's  work  is 
made  easy. 

Put  the  cuttings  out  in  rows,  about  12  inches 
apart,  with  (>  inches  interval  between  the  different 
cuttings.  Some  people  attempt  to  divide  the  old 
plants  or  use  root  growths,  but  these  do  not  produce 
good  flowers.  The  sappy  tops  do  not  make  the 
quickest  growth  and  the  most  productive  plants. 

Can  ami  Treat  mint . — Chrysauthemums  are  heavy 
feeders  and  need  to  be  supplied  with  abundance  of 
nutriment  at  all  seasons.  They  want  water  and  en- 
richment of  the  soil.  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  dry  up.  During  the  period  between  the  budding 
and  the  blooming  they  need  special  attention.  All 
root  growths  which  start  after  the  plant  has  attained 
size  should  be  cut  off,  aud  the  disbudding  process  is 
also  an  important  one.  At  least  three  times  before 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  one  should  go  over  them 
and  remove  the  superfluous  bud.  On  some  varieties 
of  chrysanthemums  these  will  cluster  about  the  top 
of  the  plant,  and,  if  allowed  to  grow,  will  prevent  any 
of  the  flowers  attaining  perfection;  but,  if  by  plant- 
ing the  tops,  a  branchy  plant  is  obtained,  a  profusion 
of  'flowers  may  then  be  secured  by  allowing  one  bud 
at  the  termination  of  each  large  branch. 

Tying  up  chrysanthemum  plants  is  another  im- 
portant point,  and  it  may  best  be  done  by  taking 
shakes  and  splitting  them  into  narrow  pieces  strong 
enough  to  make  a  good  support,  to  which  the  plant 
can  be  tied  by  a  piece  of  rafia,  or  a  strip  of  New 
Zealand  flax,  or  anything  else  that  will  make  a  string 
which  will  not  cut  the  plant. 

Insects. — Some  amateurs  are  much  troubled  with 
bugs  attacking  the  plants  during  their  growth  or  be- 
fore the  flowering  period.  The  best  way  to  conquer 
the  bugs  is  to  take  a  large  pan  and  go  through  the 
bed,  shaking  the  bugs  into  the  pan.  If  a  little  coal 
oil  has  been  previously  poured  into  the  pan,  the  Dla- 
broticas,  as  the  most  troublesome  of  these  bugs  are 
called,  will  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  time  to  collect 
the  bugs  is  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
plant  and  the  insects  will  not  fly. 

The  enrichment  of  the  chrysanthemum  plant  is  best 
secured  by  watering  freely  with  manure  water  after 
the  plants  have  attained  a  considerable  growth. 
Some  advise  discontinuing  the  manure  water  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  show  color,  but  I  should  advise 
continuing  the  enrichment  until  the  flowers  are  near 
perfection. 

When  the  chrysanthemum  has  done  flowering, 
leave  the  plant  in  the  place  where  it  grew  until 
spring,  to  furnish  you  with  slips  for  next  year's 
growth.  After  you  have  taken  all  the  slips  you 
want,  then  dig  up  the  old  plant  and  throw  it  away, 
for  it  is  of  no  further  value.  For  the  same  reason  no 
one  should  be  persuaded  to  buy  old  chrysanthemum 
plants,  unless  it  be  to  furnish  slips. 

Of  course,  instead  of  starting  chrysanthemum  slips 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  grow,  they  can  be 
rooted  in  sand  in  a  hot  house,  or  in  mold  in  a  box. 
The  essential  thing  in  growing  chrysanthemums  is  to 
give  them  regular  attention  and  see  that  they  are 


never  neglected  from  the  time  that  they  start  until 
they  have  paid  their  dividends  in  flowers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  chrysanthe- 
mums for  amateurs  to  grow: 

Six  Best  White. — The  Queen — This  grand  variety 
has  shown  itself  after  another  year's  trial  to  be  one  of 
the  very  finest  whites.  The  flower  excels  all  in  pure 
whiteness,  is  extra  large,  the  petals  are  heavy  and 
thick;  good  keeper,  leaves  broad  and  thick;  stem 
I  strong,  holding  flower  firmly  erect. 

Mrs.  Robert  Craig — Pure  snow  white,  incurved 
petals;  very  large  in  size;  secured  the  silver  medal  at 
Philadelphia. 

Captain  J.  C.  Ainsworth — A  mammoth  white 
flower  of  great  substance,  with  beautiful  green  foli- 
age; petals  remarkably  broad  and  long. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams — Flowers  pure  white  and  very 
large;  petals  long  and  twisted. 

Ivory — Excellent  for  pot  culture ;  pure  white 
flower,  globular  shape. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy — "Ostrich  plume,"  purest 
white,  and  exceptionally  large  and  well  formed  when 
properly  grown;  thickly  studded  with  a  feathery 
growth. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemums. — G  olden  Gate — Deep  golden 
yellow,  shaded  with  buff;  whirled  center. 

Harry  E.  Widener — Very  finest  yellow;  tine  for  cut 
flower. 

Yellow  Queen — Extra  large,  bright,  clear  yellow; 
one  of  the  finest  early  varieties. 

Kioto — A  very  large  incurved  flower,  and  of  splen- 
did habit;  color  a  deep  yellow,  with  peculiar  high 
luster. 

Eugene  Dailledouze — Large,  full,  double,  intensely 
bright  yellow,  with  magnificent  foliage;  vigorous 
grower;  nothing  brighter  or  clearer  among  yellows; 
of  great  substance. 

W.  A.  Manda — Golden  yellow,  "ostrich  plume," 
flowers  very  large. 

Pink  Chrysanthemums. — Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill— A  grand 
early  pink,  beautiful  in  color;  extra  large,  finely  in- 
curved flowers. 

President  William  R.  Smith — Color  of  day-break 
carnation;  very  heavy  in  substance:  on  stiff  stems; 
the  form  of  the  flower  is  very  beautiful  in  all  its 
stages;  it  opens  with  a  center  incurving  in  a  circle, 
enclosed  in  broad  outer  petals;  perfectly  double;  a 
splendid  keeper;  especially  fine  for  cut  flowers. 

Ruth  Cleveland  —  Delicate  silvery  pink;  petals 
broad  and  cup-shaped;  outer  rows  reflex,  inner  rows 
incurved. 

Parry  Balslev — Salmon  ribbon-like  petals. 
C.  Kruger — Yellowish  pink;  flowers  large  and  full. 
Louis  Boehmer — "Ostrich  plume;"  color  an  ex- 
quisite shade  of  silvery  pink,  with  deep  rose  on  the 
inside  of  petals. 

Red  Chrysanthemums. — Cochineal — A  striking  shade 
of  dark  crimson  with  golden  on  reverse  of  petals. 

Amoor — A  rich  reddish-brown,  reverse  silvery 
bronze,  distinctly  lined  with  gold;  flowers  enormous 
in  size,  of  unusually  broad  petals  curiously  whirling 
around  in  the  center. 

Annie  Dorner— Color  deep  carmine,  shading  to 
creamy  white;  very  double. 


Autumn  Work  in  the  Garden. 

George  N.  Tyler  gives  the  Alameda  Argus  a  collec- 
tion of  practical  hints  for  immediate  use  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Soiv  the  Seed  Now. — If  you  have  not  sown  the  seed 
of  the  following,  do  so  at  once:  Sweet  peas,  pansies, 
coreopsis,  Shirley  poppy,  stocks  (gilly  flower)  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  hardy  annuals  and  perennials. 

Cuttings. — If  you  have  a  cold  frame  or  small  green- 
house you  can  put  in  the  cuttings  of  achyranthes  and 
alternanthera.  Put  the  cuttings  in  boxes  of  sandy 
soil  (three  inches  of  soil  is  enough)  one  inch  apart 
and  three  inches  between  rows.  Take  the  tips  for 
cuttings.  Lift  a  couple  of  plants  of  lobelia  and  put 
them  in  boxes,  so  that  you  can  protect  them  from 
the  frost,  and  in  the  spring  you  can  put  them  in  the 
cuttings  and  have  fine  plants  for  bedding  or  borders. 
The  above  plants  and  cuttings  should  be  put  away  in 
a  sheltered,  shady  place  and  after  the  first  thorough 
watering  do  not  give  any  more  until  growth  starts, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  But  spray  the 
plants  every  day  in  bright  weather.  You  can  still 
put  in  the  cuttings  of  pelargoniums  and  zonial  gera- 
niums and  they  will  make  fine  plants  for  spring. 

Lilies. — Now  in  regard  to  lilies:  The  ground  should 
be  spaded  very  deep  and  abundance  of  well-rotted 
manure  worked  in.  But  under  no  consideration  use 
green  manure  on  lily  beds  or  bulbs  of  any  descrip- 
tion. If  lilies  are  to  be  grown  in  beds  let  them  be 
about  three  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired.  Put 
the  bulbs  in  deep — six  inches  is  good,  but  eight  is 
better— and  a  mulch  of  straw  or  clippings  from  the 
lawn  should  be  kept  over  them  the  first  year.  When- 
ever possible  to  do  so,  lily  bulbs  should  be  procured 
l  and  planted  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  in  this  cli- 
mate. After  once  planting,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  move  them — in  fact,  it  would  be  better  not  to  (Jo 
so  for  three  or  four  years.  But  in  moving  them  be 
very  careful  not  to  break  or  bruise  the  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb;  if  these  are  injured  it  may  cause 


the  bulb  to  decay,  or  not  to  bloom  for  the  following 
season. 

Fertilizing. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  give  your  lawns 
a  fertilizer  for  the  winter.  A  great  many  use  rotted 
manure,  and  others  commercial  fertilizers  or  bone 
meal.  There  is  one  objection  to  manure  and  that  is 
the  amount  of  weed  seed  there  is  in  it,  and  you  have 
the  job  of  weeding  in  the  spring.  With  commercial 
fertilizers  you  are  liable  to  put  them  in  too  strong. 

Sheep  Manure. — There  is  a  new  fertilizer  on  the 
market  that  I  can  thoroughly  recommend,  as  I  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial,  both  for  potted  plants  and 
plants  outside,  also  for  lawns.  It  is  sheep  manure 
that  has  been  steamed  and  ground.  The  steaming 
kills  all  seeds,  etc.,  and  the  grinding  makes  it  easy 
to  spread,  and  it  is  very  fine.  It  should  not  be  put 
on  very  thick,  as  it  is  as  powerful  as  guano;  also,  it 
is  more  lasting  than  ordinary  rotted  manures.  It 
does  not  make  your  lawns  unsightly,  like  a  coating 
of  ordinary  manure,  and  you  have  no  weeding  to  do 
in  the  spring. 

Sowing  Fine  Seed. — To  sow  evenly  fine  seeds,  such 
as  ferns,  calceolarias,  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  or 
in  fact  any  very  fine  seed,  take  a  piece  of  white 
pasteboard  the  size  of  the  box,  pot  or  pan  in  which 
you  are  going  to  sow  your  seeds,  rub  the  seeds  over 
the  cardboard  until  they  are  evenly  distributed,  then 
invert  on  soil  and  by  tapping  gently  the  seeds  will 
fall  as  evenly  as  they  were  rubbed  on  the  cardboard. 

Be  sure  and  close  the  ventilators  of  your  green- 
houses about  5  o'clock  and  a  little  earlier  on  each 
day  as  the  days  grow  shorter,  and  wash  off  a  little 
more  of  the  shading. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horticulture  and  the  Home. 


Extracts  from  an  essay  by  James  Moroan  at  the  Montecito 
Farmers'  Institute. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  horticulture  in  the 
creation  of  the  ideal  home,  think  for  a  moment,  (it 
would  be  painful  to  contemplate  it  long)  of  the  abid- 
ing place  where  horticulture  in  any  of  its  various 
branches  has  no  place.  No  orchard,  no  garden,  no 
fruits,  no  vegetable,  no  flowers  !  Yes,  there  are 
thousands  of  such  all  over  the  land.  Places  where 
the  utilitarians  live  who  ask,  "  Is  there  any  money 
in  it  ?  "  at  every  suggestion  of  making  a  garden  or 
planting  a  tree;  successful  men,  too,  in  a  financial 
sense,  working  and  living  for  dollars  and  cents. 

But  much  as  might  be  said  of  the  importance  of 
horticulture  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the  appetite 
and  furnishing  fresh,  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  table,  it  is  in  its  effect  upon  the  taste  and 
character  of  all  concerned  that  it  acquires  its  highest 
value  and  importance. 

The  care,  the  industry  the  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion that  are  developed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  planting  of  seeds  or  plants,  the  watching 
their  growth  and  development,  the  study  of  their 
wants,  the  pleasure  of  their  flowering,  fruiting, 
ripening,  all  tend  to  give  an  added  charm  to  home, 
and  to  make  it,  with  its  garden  and  orchard  and 
flowers,  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  world. 
Habits  of  industry,  observation  and  comparison  are 
formed  that  are  invaluable  in  all  the  avocations  of 
life. 

A  love  of  the  beautiful  is  developed  and  the  means 
for  its  gratification  are  furnished  at  home.  Labor 
is  shorn  of  its  disagreeable  features,  and  becomes  a 
pleasure — a  work  of  love. 

True,  these  vegetables  and  fruits  and  even  flowers 
can  be  bought,  but  the  charm  is  largely  lost.  The 
beans,  beets  or  cabbages  bought  of  the  Chinese 
huckster  are  stale  and  flat  compared  with  those 
from  your  own  garden,  not  alone  because  the  inter- 
est in  their  production  is  wanting.  The  "  boughten  " 
fruit,  be  it  ever  so  fine,  is  not  so  sweet,  so  luscious 
and  so  satisfying  as  that  grown  on  the  trees  we  have 
planted  and  watered  and  watched  with  such  interest. 

The  flowers  we  have  planted  and  tended  with 
tender  care,  if  not  more  beautiful,  are  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  that  money  will  buy.  As  the 
bouquet  sent  by  some  dear  friend  is  valued  largely 
on  account  of  the  giver,  so  those  from  our  own 
garden  seem  to  come  to  us  from  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  as  recognition  of  our  thought- 
ful care  in  planting  the  seed,  and  of  our  faith  in 
patiently  awaiting  our  reward.  Yes,  these  things 
can  be  purchased,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  most 
cases  they  are  not,  and  both  the  physical  and  the 
moral  nature  suffers  from  want. 

Buying  means  the  spending  of  money  that  is  often 
imperatively  needed  for  other  purposes,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  garden  and  orchard  will  be  found 
a  pleasant  and  restful  occupation  for  the  leisure 
hours  and  minutes  even  of  those  who  spend  their 
days  in  toil.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  give  those 
products  that  have  no  commercial  value  the  time  and 
attention  they  deserve  in  meetings  of  this  kind. 

The  tendency  is  to  ask,  "  Is  there  any  money  in 
it,"  and  if  not  to  pass  it  by.  Because  a  fruit  cannot 
be  grown  profitably  for  market,  does  not  prove  that 
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it  may  not  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family 
orchard,  and  ifit  is  thus  valuable  we  should  study  its 
nature  and  its  needs,  and  learn  how  it  may  be  grown 
to  perfection. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Hints  on  the  Use  of  Water. 


Hy  Dh  N.  H.  Cl.aki.in  at  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Associatiuu 
Meeting  in  Phoenix. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  this  subject  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  user  of  water.    How  shall  I  best 

get  the  worth  of  the  water  I  pay  for  ?    How  little 

water  must  I  buy  to  get  as  profitable  returns  as 

possible  from  my  crops  ?   First,  let  us  see  if  one  can 

economize  in  getting  the  water  on  the  land  to  be 

irrigated. 

Clean  the  Ditches. — How  and  where  is  water  wasted 
after  it  is  delivered  by  the  water  company  and  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  land  you  desire  to  irrigate  ? 
Many  times,  under  the  system  prevailing  in  the  Salt 
River  valley,  the  ditch,  which  conveys  the  water 
from  the  main  canal  to  our  ranches,  is  allowed  to 
get  overgrown  with  brush,  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  which 
materially  hinders  the  flow  of  water  and  promotes 
seepage.  At  the  first  effort  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  water  for  irrigation  I  recommend  that  every  ditch 
conveying  water  to  your  land,  including  the  head 
ditches  on  your  own  ranch,  be  cleaned  perfectly 
clean  of  all  obstructions,  and  shaped  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  with  sides  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  50°, 
so  that  the  sediment  will  lodge  on  the  sides  and  help 
to  make  them  impervious  to  water. 

Be  Ready  for  the  Water. — Then  keep  these  ditches 
clean  and  in  shape  as  formed.  The  next  point  where 
many  can  economize  is  by  knowing  just  the  time 
when  the  flow  of  water  is  to  reach  their  ranch,  and 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  taking  it  out  onto 
the  land  where  they  wish  to  use  it.  Get  the  full 
benefit  of  each  flow  by  using  it  the  full  time  that  it  is 
your  privilege  to  have  it.  Where  several  use  the 
flow  of  one  ditch,  there  should  be  placed  at  every 
opening  where  water  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lateral, 
measuring  weirs,  or  division  boards,  that  will  prop- 
erly and  correctly  measure  or  divide  the  How,  in  or- 
der that  each  may,  at  once,  get  what  belongs  to  him 
and  no  more. 

The  Gopher  Problem. — When  the  water  is  in  the 
head  ditch  on  your  ranch,  how  can  you  economize  in 
its  application  ?  The  first  way  you  are  asked  to 
consider  is  by  keeping  gophers  out  of  your  fields  and 
thus  preventing  the  enormous  waste  of  water  which 
otherwise  will  pass  into  the  holes  they  make  and  go, 
you  know  not  where,  but  usually  where  it  will  be  of 
little  service  to  you  in  properly  irrigating.  How  can 
you  get  rid  of  gophers  ?  Set  traps  for  them;  there 
are  several  useful  patterns.  Go  yourself,  or  send  a 
trusty  man  every  morning  to  set  traps,  and  every 
afternoon  to  reset  them.  When  you  are  unable  to 
catch  one  in  one  style  of  trap,  try  another  style;  set 
them  bottom  up  or  on  the  side  where  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trap  will  allow  it.  Failing  with  the  traps, 
try  poisoning  them,  or  get  the  loan  of  a  neighbor's 
dog,  if  you  have  none  yourself;  flood  the  hole  and  try 
to  get  them  that  way,  or  catch  them  at  work  and 
shoot  them. 

Get  them  in  some  way,  and  keep  getting  them  as 
long  as  they  are  any  trouble  to  you. 

Then,  when  next  you  irrigate,  go  over  the  land 
where  they  have  dug  ahead  of  the  water  and  stop 
the  holes. 

You  will  find  that  the  same  amouut  of  water  will 
irrigate  the  same  land  in  one-third  the  time,  when 
you  get  it  free  from  gophers  and  then  keep  it  so. 
Note  next  that  it  pays,  in  water  and  in  time,  to 
properly  grade  all  land  that  is  to  be  irrigated.  Run 
the  water  in  the  direction  which  will  give  you  just 
enough  to  take  it  easily  across  the  field. 

Look  Out  for  the  Grade. — Too  little  fall  will  allow 
the  water  to  stand,  back  up  or  break  over  in  some 
other  direction  and  tends  to  loss  in  getting  the  best 
results  from  the  irrigation.  Too  much  fall  allows 
the  water  to  flow  too  rapidly  and  pass  off  as  waste 
water  before  the  field  is  soaked  as  deeply  as  it  should 
be.  Rapidly  moving  water  also  carries  the  valuable 
ingredients  of  the  soil  to  waste.  It  is  economy  to 
arrange  the  grade  so  that  a  small  stream  in  a  furrow 
will  flow  clear  and  steadily  across  the  field.  Some 
ranches  can  be  graded  so  that  the  waste  water  from 
one  field  can  be  used  to  irrigate  another.  When  this 
is  practicable,  it  is  economy  to  do  so.  In  fruit  rais- 
ing, or  whenever  the  product  of  the  field  is  grown  in 
rows  several  feet  apart,  and  as  a  permanent  crop,  it 
is  economy  to  run  all  the  waste  for  that  field  in  one 
ditch,  instead  of  furrows,  provided  the  land  is  suffi- 
ciently level.  For  instance,  starting  at  the  highest 
corner  of  the  field,  say  to  the  northeast,  run  to  the 
west  between  the  second  and  third  row  of  trees, 
then  as  it  nears  the  west  line  curve  the  ditch  to  the 
south,  leading  the  water  east  again  between  the 


sixth  and  seventh  rows  from  the  north  line;  again 
curve  it  to  the  south  as  it  nears  the  east  line  and 
conduct  the  water  to  the  west  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  rows  from  the  north  line,  and  so  on,  de- 
pending on  the  seepage  for  irrigation  of  two  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  ditch. 

In  this  climate  most  fruit  trees  can  be  set  profit- 
ably in  this  way,  in  soils  that  are  easily  permeated 
by  water.  Note  that  two  conditions  are  necessary 
in  irrigating  in  this  way,  viz.,  soil  that  takes  water 
freely,  and  which  is  nearly  level.  Set  them  in  groups 
of  four  rows  each,  rows  12  feet  apart,  trees  alter- 
nating in  the  rows.  Leave  a  space  of  2i  feet  be- 
tween each  group  of  four  rows  for  driving  in  gather- 
ing the  fruit,  etc. 

Irrigation  by  this  method  requires  less  water,  less 
cultivation,  and  will  give  better  crops.  The  trees 
can  be  grown  closer  together  and  allowed  to  spread 
so  as  to  shade  the  ground  and  protect  each  other 
from  external  heat.  While  the  above  method  is 
practicable  in  certain  cases,  most  irrigation  will 
necessarily,  from  "  the  lay  of  the  land,"  the  nature 
of  the  crops,  etc.,  be  by  flooding,  as  with  alfalfa,  or 
by  using  furrows. 

Flooding. — In  flooding,  turn  on  sufficient  water  to 
flow  steadily  across  the  land.  When  nearly  across 
turn  on  the  next  land  all,  except  so  much  as  will 
spread  over  this  one  without  any  waste,  and  so  on, 
as  long  as  you  have  water  enough  to  flow  over  the 
land  in  twenty-four  hours.  Leave  the  water  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  on  all  land  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  economy  to  turn  it  off  as  soon  as  it 
has  flowed  across  the  field,  nor  to  allow  it  to  flow  off 
as  waste  water  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Wetting  the  soil  three  feet  deep  or  more,  when  ir- 
rigated, and  less  frequent  flooding,  is  more  economi- 
cal than  frequent  shallow  irrigations.  This  applies 
to  much  of  tne  soil  in  the  fertile  Salt  River  valley. 
Some  soils  will  be  wet  deep  enough  by  allowing  the 
water  to  flood  across  the  field  and  immediately  turn- 
ing it  off.  In  such  soils  that  is  the  most  economical 
way. 

The  Fnrrotr  System. — In  irrigating  by  furrows  the 
whole  surface  should  be  furrowed,  say  two  feet 
apart,  and  water  run  in  all  the  furrows.  True  econ- 
omy requires  some  way  by  which  the  stream  in  every 
furrow  can  be  controlled,  and  just  enough  allowed  to 
flow  in  each  furrow  to  keep  up  a  slow  but  steady 
progress  along  the  furrows  uDtil  the  end  is  reached. 
Then  the  stream  in  each  furrow  must  be  diminished 
so  that  it  will  not  waste  water.  Never  allow  so  much 
in  a  furrow  that  it  will  be  soily;  neither  enough,  even 
if  it  flows  clear,  to  run  to  waste  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  turned  in  the  furrow  at  the  head  ditch. 

Allow  the  water  to  flow  in  the  furrows  from  twen- 
ty-four to  forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  reached  the 
ends  of  the  majority  of  the  furrows,  or  until  it  has 
wet  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  three  feet  or 
more,  the  aim  being  the  same  as  in  flooding,  to  irri- 
gate thoroughly  and  no  oftener  than  the  crop  re- 
quires. Begin  at  the  upper  furrows  and  use  only 
water  enough  to  give  each  furrow  the  requisite 
amount,  leaving  as  many  furrows  at  the  lower  end  as 
experience  proves  needful,  in  which  to  turn  the  sur- 
plus water  as  you  find  it  to  spare  from  those  fur- 
rows in  which  it  has  reached  the  end.  By  irrigating 
in  this  manner  you  will  find  that  your  crop  will  need 
irrigating  less  frequently,  and  will  be  more  thrifty. 

By  economizing  in  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating 
small  fruits,  berries,  garden  vegetables,  etc.,  in  this 
climate,  it  seems  to  be  best  to  plant  so  as  to  shade 
the  ground  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  the  furrows 
open— that  is,  without  cultivation  other  than  by  the 
hoe  and  pulling  weeds  by  hand,  and  then  to  irrigate 
during  hot  weather  every  night  that  water  can  be 
had.  Turn  it  off  at  0  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
repeat  the  irrigation  next  evening  at  sundown.  By 
preparing  for  this  so  you  can  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  you  will  best  get  the  benefits  of  its  use. 
During  the  daytime  it  can  be  used  on  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  alfalfa,  or  other  crops. 

It  is  impossible  to  economize  in  the  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  to  the  extent  of  getting  the  very  best 
service  from  the  water  with  the  crude  methods  of 
controlling  it  in  use  with  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
valley.  Cement  ditches  or  plank  flumes  with  appli- 
ances for  placing  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  each 
furrow,  should  be  provided  as  fast  as  possible  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  head  ditch.  Laterals  should  be 
cemented,  a  close  study  should  be  given  each  sepa- 
rate crop  and  fruit  raised,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  water  needed  for  its  perfection,  and  the  best 
times,  during  its  growth,  to  apply. 

THE  APIARY. 

Bee  Notes  in  Ventura  County. 

A  California  beekeeper  residing  in  Ventura  county 
gives  the  American  Bee  Journal  some transcripts  from 
his  experience  which  will  be  valuable  to  other  Cali- 
fornia apiarians: 

Hive  Ventilation. — We  are  often  told  to  raise  the 
hive  by  putting  blocks  under  the  corners,  and,  seem- 
ingly, without  considering  how  the  bees  are  to  get 
up  into  the  hive.  When  the  convenience  of  the  bees 
is  considered,  we  readily  see  that  something  else  be- 


sides blocks  is  necessary,  and  to  help  them  to  easily 
get  to  any  part  of  the  hive  I  use  a  piece  *xljxl6 
inches,  bringing  one  side  of  this  piece  to  a  bevel  i- 
inch  back,  and  almost  to  a  feather  edge,  except  one 
inch  at  either  end,  which  I  leave  square  for  the  hive 
corners  to  rest  on;  and  by  putting  this  under,  about 
one-half  inch  back  from  the  front,  the  bees  can  go 
directly  to  any  part  of  the  hive  as  though  it  were 
not  there,  and  the  incline  makes  it  much  easier  for 
them  to  enter.  I  use  10-frame  hives,  with  full  width 
entrance,  and  if  further  ventilation  is  needed  than 
described  above  I  put  a  square  piece  *  or  }xl6  inches 
long  under  the  rear  end  of  the  hive. 

Hives  may  always  be  placed  with  the  entrance  to 
the  south,  southeast  or  east,  and  have  the  prevailing 
summer  winds  at  the  side,  and  with  proper  shade 
boards  and  10-frame  hives,  no  loafing  or  idle  bees  will 
be  found,  if  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do,  and 
they  will  be  comparatively  comfortable  if  compelled 
to  be  idle. 

Bees  usually  leave  the  hive  at  the  nearest  exit, 
but  on  returning  nine-tenths  of  them  will  go  to  the 
alighting  board;  and  as  only  covered  colonies  need 
ventilation,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  robbing. 

Unless  one  studies  the  requirements  of  bees  until 
he  can  quickly  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise, 
he  should  consider  himself  a  tyro,  and  endeavor  to 
learn  how  to  readily  meet  all  requirements  without 
being  obliged  to  ask  some  one  a  thousand  things  he 
ought  himself  to  know.  Printing  the  same  questions 
year  after  year  would  be  avoided,  and  the  space 
given  to  something  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader;  and  if  a  man  begins  the  bee  business  with- 
out books  and  papers  from  which  to  inform  himself 
and  keep  posted,  he  will  be  sure  to  fail  eventually, 
and  I  would  have  but  little  patience  in  answering  his 
questions. 

Absconding  Swarms. — Observation  should  teach  us 
the  requirements  of  the  apiary  and  correct  conclu- 
sions the  proper  management  of  it.  Long  ago  I  ob- 
served there  was  something  wrong  when  bees  ab- 
sconded, but  not  one  swarm  in  100  will  leave  a  hive 
if  they  have  a  queen,  the  hive  properly  shaded  and 
the  inside  of  the  hive  polished  with  propolis  immedi- 
ately before  hiving  them.  I  save  up  sufficient  clean 
propolis  to  always  have  a  ball  of  it  on  hand,  and  by 
vigorously  rubbing  the  inside  of  the  hive  for  a  min- 
ute it  gives  it  a  clean,  home-like  smell,  and  for  many 
years  I  have  not  lost  a  swarm.  When  I  do  my  work- 
properly  the  bees  will  do  theirs. 

That  Drone  Question. — I  settled  that  for  myself 
some  time  ago  by  leaving  two  combs  on  the  cool  side 
of  the  hive  for  a  fair  supply  of  drones,  when  the  queen 
reached  them,  and  I  have  no  more  trouble  with 
drones  being  reared  in  worker  combs.  I  tried  for 
some  time  to  get  along  without  drones,  and  succeeded 
nicely,  but  the  bees  did  not,  for  they  never  gave  me 
as  much  honey  as  where  a  fair  supply  of  drone  comb 
was  furnished  them,  and  I  have  ever  since  noticed 
that  colonies  with  a  liberal  amount  of  drones  worked 
much  earlier  and  later  daily  than  where  there  were 
none,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  excess  of 
honey  so  gathered  would  more  than  offset  the  amount 
needed  for  the  drones.  I  am  confident  we  can 
"drone"  too  little  as  well  as  too  much. 

While  the  bees  are  breeding  up  in  the  spring,  and 
not  much  honey  coming  in,  no  drones  are  needed; 
but  if  the  queen  is  prolific,  and  the  colony  strong  as 
it  should  be,  the  stores  will  be  exhausted  in  at  least 
one  of  the  combs  containing  drone  cells,  and  so  fur- 
nish all  the  drones  needed  to  relieve  the  brood  nest 
of  the  workers  during  the  honey  flow,  which  is  con- 
tinuous here  from  the  1st  of  March  until  the  middle 
of  July,  swarming  usually  beginning  about  March 
15th.  I  am  aware  it  will  be  well  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  drone  comb  to  be  used,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  good,  average  colony  with  a  prolific  queen 
will  build  much  more  drone  comb  than  is  really 
needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

In  taking  bees  out  of  trees,  where  there  was  no 
cool  and  warm  side,  by  ample  room,  I  almost  always 
found  the  drone  comb  at  the  bottom,  and  where  deep 
frames  are  used,  and  hives  well  shaded,  I  have  no- 
ticed the  same  thing.  As  the  stores  are  used  up  in 
the  spring,  the  cluster  enlarges  and  the  drone  comb 
is  reached  and  utilized  for  drone  rearing  at  the 
proper  time.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  more  closely 
that  management  which  has  given  best  results. 

Selecting  Queens, — Some  apiarists  report  bringing 
in  the  best  colonies  from  their  out-apiaries  for  the 
purpose  of  infusing  new  blood  into  their  home  yards, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  by  what  kind  of  hocus-pocus 
management  that  choice  blood  is  produced  in  their 
out-yards. 

The  best  queen  is  not  always  the  first  to  leave  the 
cell,  and  here  is  where  the  selecting  should  be  done. 
Immediately  after  a  swarm  issues,  it  is  but  a  minute's 
work  to  destroy  all  inferior  cells,  leaving  but  one  or 
two,  and  1  never  allow  a  young  queen  to  leave  the 
hive  without  seeing  her  and  believing  she  will  prove 
satisfactory. 

There  are  usually  but  two  or  three  first-class 
queen  cells  to  be  found  in  a  hive,  when  natural 
swarming  is  permitted;  and  while  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  select  the  best,  why  not  protect  our  in- 
terests by  doing  so  ?  And  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  our  bees  by  judicious  selection,  we  will  also  in- 
crease the  length  of  their  tongues  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  the  "  desirable"  will  have  been  attained. 
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FORESTRY. 

The  Camphor  Tree  and  Its  Products. 

The  camphor  tree  succeeds  so  admirably  in  Cali- 
fornia valleys  acid  foothills  that  all  our  people  should 
have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  it.  Articles  which  we 
have  heretofore  published  have  always  attracted 
much  attention  from  our  readers  and  no  doubt  a  full 
and  explicit  account  of  the  tree,  its  growth  and  the 
manufacture  of  its  products  will  be  widely  accept- 
able. The  botanical  department  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  covers  all  these  points  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

Description. — The  camphor  tree  is  a  broad-leaved 
evergreen,  related  to  the  red  bay  and  to  the  sassa- 
fras of  the  United  States.  In  its  native  habitat  it 
attains  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet,  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches  and  a  trunk  20  to  40  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  general  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  basswood. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate  in  form,  with  acu- 
minate points  at  both  base  and  apex  of  a  light  green 
color,  smooth  and  shining  above  and  whitish  or 
glaucous  on  the  under  surface.  The  lower  pair  of 
lateral  veins  are  more  prominent  than  the  others, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  as  distinctly  three-nerved  as 
those  of  the  cinnamon  and  many  other  species  of  the 
genus.  The  small  white  or  greenish-white  flowers 
are  borne  in  axillary  racemes  from  February  to 
April  on  shoots  of  the  previous  season,  and  are  fol- 
lowed in  October  by  berry-like,  one-seeded  fruits 
•J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fruiting  pedicels  ter- 
minate in  a  saucer-shaped  disk,  persisting  after  the 
mature  tree  has  fallen. 

Native  Range — The  camphor  tree  is  native  in  the 
coast  countries  of  eastern  Asia  from  Cochin  China 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  on 
the  adjacent  islands  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  including  Formosa  and  Ryukyu 
islands,  to  Hainan,  off  the  coast  of  Cochin  China. 
Its  range  also  extends  into  the  interior  of  China  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Hupeh,  about  500  miles  from 
the  coast,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  latitude  30  de- 
grees north.  This  area,  extending  from  10  degrees 
to  34  degrees  north  latitude  and  from  105  degrees  to 
130  degrees  east  longitude,  is  all  embraced  in  the 
eastern  monsoon  region,  which  is  remarkable  for 
abundant  rains  in  summer. 

The  camphor  trees  growing  wild  in  the  native 
range  are  usually  most  abundant  on  hillsides  and  in 
mountain  valleys  where  there  is  good  atmospheric  as 
well  as  soil  drainage.  The  temperature  in  the 
greater  part  of  this  region,  which  is  partly  within 
the  tropics  and  partly  subtropical,  rarely  falls  below 
freezing.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  changing  its 
leaves  generally  in  April,  and  therefore  the  winter 
temperature  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  deciduous  tree. 

Range  Under  Cultivation.  — Notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  its  natural  environ- 
ment, the  camphor  tree  grows  well  in  cultivation 
under  widely  different  conditions.  It  has  become 
abundantly  naturalized  in  Madagascar.  It  flourishes 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  thrives  in  Egypt,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  southeastern  France,  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  in  California,  where  the  summers 
are  hot  and  dry.  Large  trees,  at  least  200  years 
old,  are  growing  in  the  temple  courts  at  Tokyo, 
where  they  are  subject  to  a  winter  of  seventy  to 
eighty  nights  of  frost,  with  an  occasional  minimum 
temperature  as  low  as  12°  to  16°  Fahr.  The  most 
northern  localities  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
known  at  this  department,  where  the  camphor  tree 
has  been  grown  successfully  out  of  doors  are  Charles- 
ton and  Summerville  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  [But  it  is  growing  hundreds 
of  miles  farther  north  in  California. — Ed.] 

At  Charleston,  Summerville  and  Augusta  the  trees 
have  withstood  a  minimum  temperature  of  15° 
Fahr.,  but  they  have  been  protected  by  surrounding 
trees  and  buildings.  At  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  trees  have 
grown  and  fruited  in  protected  situations,  while  in 
exposed  places  they  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  frosts.  While  the  camphor  tree  will  grow  on 
almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet,  it  does  best  on  a 
well-drained  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  and  it  reponds  re- 
markably well  to  the  application  of  fertilizers.  Its 
growth  is  comparatively  slow  on  sterile  soils,,  but 
under  favorable  conditions  it  sometimes  grows  very 
rapidly.  An  instance  is  recorded  of  a  camphor  tree 
in  Italy  1  foot  in  diameter  and  90  feet  high  eight 
years  from  the  seed.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
however,  such  a  girth  is  not  often  attained  in  less 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  such  a  height  is  rarely 
attained  in  a  century.  Under  favorable  conditions 
an  average  of  30  feet  in  height,  with  trunks  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  may  be  expected  in 
trees  ten  years  from  the  seed. 

Uses  of  the  Tree  and  Its  Products. — The  principal 
commercial  uses  of  the  camphor  tree  are  for  the  pro- 
duction of  camphor  gum  and  camphor  oil.  Camphor 
gum  is  employed  extensively  in  medicine.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of  liniments  for 


external  application.  For  liniment  it  is  used  espe- 
cially in  combination  with  olive  oil.  It  is  taken 
internally  for  hysteria,  nervousness,  nervous  head- 
aches, diarrhoea,  and  diseases  affecting  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  It  is  a  specific  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera.  Camphor  fumes  have  been  used  with 
success  in  cases  of  asthma.  It  has  been  used  very 
extensively  to  keep  insects  out  of  furs,  woolens,  etc. 
In  Japan  camphor  and  camphor  oil  are  used  in 
lacquer  work.  The  oil  is  somewhat  similar  to  tur- 
pentine, and  could  doubtless  be  used  to  advantage 
in  varnishes  and  shellacs.  It  is  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  soaps.  In  Japan  and  China  it 
has  been  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  it  pro- 
duces a  smoky  flame. 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  the  camphor  tree 
the  most  important  is  for  ornamental  planting.  Its 
bright  evergreen  leaves,  rapid  growth  and  long  life 
make  it  valuable  for  this  purpose.  In  Japan  and 
China  it  has  been  the  principal  tree  planted  in  the 
temple  courts  for  many  centuries,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries it  takes  the  place  of  the  historic  oaks  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  extensively  introduced  into 
i  southern  Europe  and  South  America  for  horticultu- 
ral purposes. 

The  wood,  with  its  close  grain,  yellow  color,  and 
susceptibility  to  polish,  taking  a  kind  of  satin-like 
finish,  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  cabinet  work,  espe- 
cially for  making  drawers,  chests  and  cupboards 
proof  against  insects.  The  leaves  and  young 
branches,  although  they  have  but  a  slight  odor  of 
camphor,  are  packed  with  clothing  or  scattered 
about  unused  rooms  to  guard  against  insects. 

The  tree  produces  an  abundance  of  berry-like 
fruits,  which  are  used  in  Japan  and  China  to  make  a 
kind  of  tallow.  The  fruits  are  greedily  eaten  by 
chickens  and  birds,  especially  mocking  birds,  which 
often  select  camphor  trees  for  nesting  places. 

Conditions  of  Successful  Cultivation. — For  most  of 
the  secondary  purposes  the  camphor  tree  may  well 
be  cultivated  wherever  it  can  be  made  to  live  ;  but 
for  the  distillation  of  gum  and  oil  with  a  commercial 
view,  and  for  the  production  of  wood  for  cabinet 
purposes,  it  must  be  grown  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  The  minimum  winter  temperature 
should  not  be  below  20°  Fahr.,  and  this  minimum 
should  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The  soil,  preferably 
sandy  and  well  drained,  should  be  irrigated  unless 
there  are  abundant  rains.  Fifty  inches  of  water 
during  the  warm  growing  season  is  desirable,  and 
much  more  may  well  be  used  where  the  air  is  very 
dry.  tmi' 

An  abundance  of  plant  food,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
required  for  rapid  growth,  but  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  can  be  most  profitably  applied  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  each  locality.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  information  in  this  regard  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  producing  most  rapid  growth  of 
wood  in  the  orange  or  in  other  fruit  trees  may  be 
taken  as  an  index. 

Propagation, — Camphor  trees  may  be  grown  either 
from  seed  or  from  cuttings.  They  are  usually  grown 
from  seed,  as  the  trees  fruit  abundantly,  and  seed- 
lings can  be  grown  more  easily  than  cuttings.  The 
seeds  are  collected  at  maturity  in  October  and 
November,  and  after  drying  are  packed  in  sharp 
white  sand  or  some  similar  material  to  keep  them 
fresh  until  the  time  of  planting  in  spring.  About 
the  last  of  March  they  are  sown  in  drills  in  the  seed 
bed.  [In  California  the  seed  should  be  sown  ear- 
lier.—Ed.] 

The  soil  of  the  seed  bed  should  be  a  good  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  about  one-third  leaf  mould.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  too  wet,  and 
should  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  The  best  soil  temperature 
for  germinating  camphor  seed  is  from  70°  to  75° 
Fahr.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
ten  degrees  higher.  The  seedlings  will  grow  well 
at  higher  temperatures,  but  are  likely  to  lack  vigor 
and  hardiness. 

The  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  pots,  which  will 
facilitate  transplanting  at  any  time,  or  they  may  be 
transplanted  in  nursery  rows  early  in  April,  when 
one  year  old.  Plants  two  years  old  are  generally 
regarded  as  best  for  final  planting.  At  this  age 
they  vary  from  20  to  40  inches  in  height. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — When  set  out  for  orna- 
mental purposes  the  camphor  tree  may  be  expected 
to  grow,  in  favorable  situations,  about  as  rapidly  as 
a  Le  Conte  pear,  and  to  require  about  as  much  room. 
In  Japan,  where  the  law  requires  that  a  new  tree 
shall  be  set  out  for  every  one  cut,  they  are  not  gen- 
erally set  out  in  straight  orchard  rows,  but  cultiva- 
tion there  is  performed  almost  exclusively  by  hand 
labor.  There  are  no  records  showing  results  of 
regular  orchard  planting,  hence  the  distance  at 
which  trees  should  be  planted  must  be  determined 
by  the  size  and  form  of  the  trees  and  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  procuring  the  gum.  They  may  be 
set  closely  in  rows  about  10  feet  apart,  and  alter- 
nate rows  cut  and  reset  every  five  years,  thus  pro- 
ducing bush-like  plants  of  ten  years'  growth.  They 
may  be  planted  in  checks  10  feet  square,  and  alter- 
nate trees  cut  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  larger  checks,  and  all  of  the  trees 
be  cut  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
There  are  not  sufficient  data  obtainable  upon 
I  which  to  base  definite  statements  as  to  the  best 


methods  of  planting  or  the  age  at  which  the  trees 
may  be  cut  with  the  greatest  profit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gum.  A  recent  English  consular  report  from 
Japan  states  that  "  although  hitherto  the  youngest 
wood  from  which  camphor  was  extracted  was  about 
seventy  to  eighty  years  old,  it  is  expected  that  un- 
der the  present  scientific  management  the  trees  will 
give  equally  good  results  after  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years."  Camphor  of  good  quality  has  been  produced 
in  Florida  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  less 
than  twenty  years  old,  one  pound  of  crude  gum  being 
obtained  from  seventy-seven  pounds  of  leaves  and 
twigs. 

The  trees  will  endure  severe  pruning  with  little 
apparent  injury.  One-third  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  may  be  removed  at  one  time  without  mate- 
rially checking  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  largest 
proportion  of  camphor  is  contained  in  the  older, 
larger  roots,  the  trunk,  limbs,  twigs  and  leaves  con- 
taining successively  a  decreasing  proportion.  When 
the  camphor  tree  is  killed  nearly  to  the  ground  by 
frost  it  sends  up  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base.  It 
may  be  expected  to  do  the  same  when  cut,  especially 
if  cut  late  in  the  fall.  Experiments  are  needed  to 
determine  whether  this  growth  may  be  depended 
upon,  or  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  dig 
out  the  larger  roots  and  set  out  new  seedlings. 

Distillation  of  Camphor  in  Japan. — In  the  native 
forests  of  Formosa,  Fukien  and  Japan  camphor  is 
distilled  almost  exclusively  from  the  wood  of  the 
trunks,  roots  and  larger  branches.  The  work  is 
performed  by  hand  labor,  and  the  methods  employed 
seem  rather  crude.  Different  methods  in  distillation 
are  employed  in  different  districts,  but  those  in  use 
in  the  province  of  Tosa,  in  Japan,  appear  to  be  the 
most  skillful.  The  camphor  trees  are  felled  and  the 
trunk,  larger  limbs,  and  sometimes  the  roots,  are 
cut  into  chips  by  hand  labor  with  a  sharp  con- 
cave adz. 

The  fresh  chips  are  placed  in  a  wooden  tub  about 
40  inches  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
tapering  toward  the  top  like  an  old-fashioned  churn. 
The  perforated  bottom  of  the  tub  fits  tightly  over  an 
iron  pan  of  water  on  a  furnace  of  masonry.  The 
tub  has  a  tight  fitting  cover,  which  may  be  removed 
to  put  in  the  chips.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
earth  about  6  inches  thick  to  aid  in  retaining  a  uni- 
form temperature.  A  bamboo  tube  extends  from 
near  the  top  of  the  tub  into  the  condenser.  This 
consists  of  two  wooden  tubs  of  different  sizes,  the 
larger  one  right  side  up,  kept  about  two-thirds  full 
of  water  from  a  continuous  stream  which  runs  out 
of  a  hole  in  one  side.  The  smaller  one  is  inverted 
with  its  edges  below  the  water,  forming  an  air-tight 
chamber.  This  air  chamber  is  kept  cool  by  the 
water  falling  on  the  top  and  running  down  over  the 
sides.  The  upper  part  of  the  air  chamber  is  some- 
times filled  with  clean  rice  straw,  on  which  the  cam- 
phor crystallizes,  while  the  oil  drips  down  and  col- 
lects on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  some  cases  the 
camphor  gum  and  oil  are  allowed  to  collect  together 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  are  afterward  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  through  rice  straw  or  by  pres- 
sure. 

About  twelve  hours  are  required  for  distilling  a 
tubful  by  this  method.  Then  the  chips  are  removed 
and  dried  for  use  in  the  furnace,  and  a  new  charge 
is  put  in.  At  the  same  time  the  camphor  and  oil 
are  removed  from  the  condenser.  By  this  method 
twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  chips  are  required  for  one 
pound  of  crude  camphor  gum. 

The  principles  generally  held  to  be  essential  in 
distilling  camphor  of  good  quality  are  :  (1)  The  heat 
must  be  uniform  and  not  too  great,  producing  a 
steady  supply  of  steam  ;  (2)  the  steam  after  liberat- 
ing the  camphor  must  not  come  in  contact  with 
metal,  that  is,  the  tub  and  condensing  apparatus 
must  be  of  wood. 

Suggested  Improvements. — Many  improvements  upon 
the  methods  described  can  doubtless  be  made,  tend- 
ing both  to  a  reduction  in  cost  and  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  crude  gum  obtained.  Instead  of 
an  adz  wielded  by  hand  labor,  a  machine  similar  to 
the  "  hog"  used  for  grinding  up  waste  slabs  in  saw- 
mills may  be  used  to  reduce  camphor  limbs  to  the 
requisite  fineness  for  distillation.  Better  distilling 
apparatus  can  probably  be  devised.  Thermometers 
may  be  introduced  to  determine  the  heat  in  the  dis- 
tilling tub,  and  the  furnace  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  better  control  and  greater  economy  in 
fuel.  Camphor  and  camphor  oil  are  both  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  condensing  chamber  should 
be  improved  so  as  to  recover  the  product  that  is 
constantly  carried  off  in  the  running  stream  which 
cools  the  chamber. 

Commercial  Aspect. — The  tariff  act  approved  July 
27,  1897,  imposes  a  duty  of  (J  cents  per  pound  on  re- 
fioed  camphor  and  leaves  crude  camphor  on  the  free 
list,  as  heretofore. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  of 
refined  camphor,  due  to  improved  methods  of  refin- 
ing and  packing  in  Japan  and  to  changes  in  the 
tariff,  but  this  increase  has  been  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  bv  the  decrease  in  importations  of 
crude  camphor.  The  decrease  may  be  attributed  to 
the  following  causes  :  (1)  The  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
ply"of  the  available  camphor  trees  near  the  shippied 
ports  ;  (2)  the  governmental  restrictions  on  the  trang 
;n  camphor  in  Formosa  ;  (3)  government  taxes  on  the  t 
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exportation  of  camphor  from  Formosa  ;  (4)  hostilities 
and  wanton  destruction  of  camphor  stills  by  the 
natives  in  Formosa  ;  (5)  disturbances  in  the  camphor 
producing  district  of  China  ;  (6)  the  China  Japan 
war  ;  (7)  attempts  by  speculators  to  corner  the 
market. 

These  causes  have  increased  the  price  of  camphor, 
and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  substi- 
tutes. Menthol  and  other  peppermint  derivatives 
or  compounds,  carbolic  acid  and  its  derivatives, 
naphthalin,  formalin,  and  insect  powder  are  now  used 
for  various  purposes  where  camphor  was  formerly 
employed.  Camphor  has  been  manufactured  artifi- 
cially, at  a  cost  of  leaving  a  margin  of  profit  at 
present  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  if 
the  production  of  camphor  from  the  trees  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  profit  in  this  country,  and  the  indus- 
try increased  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  price 
of  camphor  must  be  reduced  to  compete  with  the 
prices  of  substitutes  now  taking  its  place. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Milk  Studies  in  Southern  California. 


NUMBER  III. 

We  have  followed  Prof.  McClatchie,  in  his  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  Academy  of  Sciences, 
through  his  very  interesting  researches  into  the  ef- 
fect of  various  bacteria  involved  in  ordinary  fermen- 
tations of  milk,  and  we  come  now  to  what  he  desig- 
nates as  unusual  changes.  He  shows  that  the  bac- 
teria causing  the  souring  of  milk  are  so  numerous 
about  cow  stables  that  milk  is  ordinarily  expected  to 
undergo  this  change  within  a  few  days  after  being 
drawn.  There  are  other  changes  known  as  "  milk 
faults"  that  milk  is  liable  to  undergo  when  careful- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  not  practiced.  The  most 
troublesome  of  these  "  faults,"  in  southern  California 
at  least,  are  gaseous  fermentation,  bitter  milk,  and 
ropy  or  stringy  milk.  When  any  one  of  these 
troubles  begins  in  a  dairy  the  custom  is  to  attribute 
it  to  the  feed,  the  cow,  or  to  almost  anything  except 
the  real  cause — uncleanliness. 

Gaseous  Fi  rwott  ifion  of  Mill.:—  As  milk  is  souring, 
bubbles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cream  which  later 
break  and  leave  what  are  termed  "  eyes  "  on  the 
surface  of  it.  When  the  milk  is  thickened  bubbles 
will  be  seen  to  form  in  it,  and  often  the  formation  of 
gas  is  so  rapid  that  the  coagulated  casein  will  be 
carried  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  If  such  milk  is 
used  for  cheese  making,  the  gas-bubbles  often  cause 
what  are  called  floating  or  "pin-hole"  curds,  and  the 
cheese  is  likely  to  puff  and  become  ill-shaped.  An 
attempt  should  always  be  made  by  the  cheese  maker 
to  trace  the  trouble  to  the  dairy  furnishing  the  milk 
and  then  see  that  the  milk  from  that  dairy  is  handled 
properly  in  the  future.  I  find  that  about  one-third 
of  the  milk  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  sours  with  con- 
siderable gaseous  fermentation.  That  which  1  know 
comes  from  clean  dairies  does  not  do  so,  often  re- 
maining thick  a  week  or  more  without  the  formation 
of  much  gas. 

Bitter  Milk: — Bitterness  may  be  caused  by  some 
bitter  plant  being  eaten  by  the  cow.  A  wild  worm- 
wood (Ambrosia  psilostachya)  sometimes  gives  dairy- 
men trouble  in  this  region.  But  if  the  bitterness  of 
the  milk  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  more  marked 
when  the  milk  is  drawn  than  later.  If  the  bitterness 
does  not  manifest  itself  until  some  time  after  the 
milk  is  drawn  and  increases  with  the  age  of  the  milk, 
the  cause  is  bacteria,  and  the  remedy  is  disinfection 
and  greater  cleanliness  in  the  future. 

Where  this  trouble  appeared  last  winter  on  a  farm 
near  Compton,  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  was 
unfit  for  use,  and  the  buttermilk  was  as  bitter  as 
gall.  The  place  where  the  milk  and  cream  were 
kept  proved  to  be  the  source  of  contamination.  It 
was  fumigated  with  sulphur  and  the  trouble  disap- 
peared for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  reappeared.  Then 
the  place  was  painted  inside  and  kept  cleaner  than 
heretofore,  and  the  trouble  has  not  since  returned. 

Ropy  or  Stringy  Mill;. — In  some  cases  where  the 
cows,  stables,  milk-houses  and  utensils  are  permitted 
to  become  filthy,  the  milk,  and  especially  the  cream, 
becomes  stringy  or  viscid.  This  fault  "  is  one  that 
sometimes  causes  considerable,  trouble  about  Los 
Angeles.  In  some  dairies  the  trouble  lasts  but  a  few 
days  or  weeks  during  warm  weather,  while  occasion- 
ally, where  the  conditions  are  especially  favorable 
for  the  development  of  bacteria,  it  continues  for 
months. 

Last  May  1  was  requested  to  visit  a  dairy  and  to 
give  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  cream  of  the 
milk  at  this  dairy  becoming  ropy.  The  trouble  had 
continued  then  for  about  a  month  and  was  causing  a 
great  reduction  of  customers  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  over  $100  per  month.  After  yielding  to  a  request 
to  go  out  to  the  pasture  and  examine  the  feed  (the 
supposition  of  the  dairymen  being  that  the  cause  was 
to  be  found  there),  I  asked  to  see  the  cows,  stables, 
milk-house,  and  milk  utensils.  The  odor  that  greeted 
us  as  we  entered  the  milk-house,  where  open,  wide- 
mouthed  vessels  stood  full  of  milk,  and  the  condition 
of  the  stables,  utensils,  and  clothing  of  the  milkers, 
made  the  cause  at  once  apparent  to  me.  To  make 
sure  of  the  matter  and  to  show  to  the  dairymen 


wherein  the  cause  lay,  experiments  were  performed. 
It  was  shown  that  while  milk  drawn  in  the  ordinary 
way  into  unsterilized  vessels  invariably  became  ropy, 
in  no  case  did  ropiness  ensue  when  the  milk  was 
drawn  from  these  same  cows  with  precautions  that 
prevented  the  entrance  of  many  living  bacteria. 
Even  cleansing  the  teats  and  udder  with  plain  water 
and  milking  into  a  sterilized  pail  covered  with  cloth 
to  exclude  dust  prevented  ropiness.  Later  the 
dairymen  advised  me  that  they  had  discovered  that 
four  of  the  cows  gave  milk  that  became  decidedly 
ropy,  while  the  others  did  not.  To  test  this  matter 
experiments  were  made,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
exterior  of  some  of  the  cows  was  affected  with  the 
bacteria  causing  trouble  more  than  the  others  were; 
and  that  even  the  canals  of  the  teats  of  one  cow  were 
infected,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  her  milk  be- 
came ropy,  though  the  exterior  had  been  carefully 
cleansed.  The  other  twenty-three  cows  were  tested 
and  the  milk  from  none  of  them  became  ropy  when 
drawn  with  aseptic  precautions.  The  milk  of  Xo.  16 
was  rejected  thereafter,  but  the  milk  from  the  other 
cows  when  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way  continued  to 
become  ropy.  Upon  the  return  of  the  driver  one  day 
I  inverted  each  milk-can  and  the  small  amount  left 
in  the  bottom  of  many  of  them  would  hang  down  in 
streaks  two  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  can.  Al- 
though some  of  the  suggestions  I  made  were  fol- 
lowed,  yet  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  cleanliness  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  fully  co-operate  with  my  attempts  to  aid 
them  in  removing  the  trouble  thwarted  my  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  Recently  one  of  the  proprietors  re- 
ported that  he  had  given  the  cows  soda  and  sulphur 
and  that  the  milk  had  been  all  right  since.  But  of 
the  several  samples  obtained  since  the  reported  dop- 
ing.of  the  cows  (the  last  having  been  obtained  Aug. 
14),  each  became  ropy  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
hours  as  usual. 

Importance  of  Cleanliness. — The  details  of  the  above 
case  have  been  given  because  they  indicate  the  rem- 
edy for  all  unusual  changes  of  milk.  If  the  whole 
dairy  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and 
the  milking  and  the  handling  of  the  milk  be  carefully 
done,  any  such  trouble  can  be  stopped.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  found  that  bringing  about  a  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  is  not  an  easy  process.  Prevention  is 
much  cheaper  than  curing  such  troubles. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  listening  to  the 
causes  of  ropiness  assigned  by  dairymen  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Los  Angeles.  One  careful  dairyman  said  he 
had  never  been  troubled  with  ropy  milk,  but  knew 
just  what  the  cause  was,  viz.,  letting  cows  partake 
of  too  much  alkali  feed.  Another  dairyman  said  he 
had  been  troubled  with  ropy  milk,  and  that  one  sum- 
mer it  took  him  three  months  to  find  out  the  cause.  I 
When  questioned  as  to  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, he  described  a  plant  (which  I  recognized  as  the 
sow-thistle),  from  which  a  milky,  viscid  juice  exuded 
and  which  when  eaten  caused  the  milk  to  become 
ropy.  The  experiments  I  have  recorded  show  plainly 
how  mistaken  these  notions  are.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  have  made  these  experiments  to 
establish  that  the  cause  of  ropy  cream  and  milk  is 
bacteria.  The  trouble  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  1 
world,  and  the  cause  has  been  well  known  for  years. 
Professor  Russell  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University 
writes  me  that  he  has  found  the  trouble  existing  in 
several  dailies  in  his  State,  and  that  in  each  case  he 
traced  the  cause  to  one  particular  species  of  bac- 
teria. 

A  Few  Words  to  Mill;  Consumers. — Consumers  can- 
not be  too  careful  about  their  milk  supply,  especially 
if  the  milk  is  intended  for  children  or  invalids.  In- 
sist upon  having  a  good  quality  and  be  willing  to  pay 
the  difference  between  what  poor  milk  can  be  fur- 
nished at  and  what  good  milk  is  worth,  remembering 
that  two  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 
(1)  the  manner  in  which  the  cow  and  the  milk  are 
treated,  and  (2)  the  solid  matter  the  latter  contains. 
Avoid  milkmen  whose  wagons,  teams  and  drivers 
have  not  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  for  no  milkman 
who  handles  his  milk  in  a  cleanly  manner  will  send 
out  a  dirty  wagon  or  driver.  If  possible,  visit  the 
dairy  furnishing  you  milk.  Nothing  would  do  more 
to  stimulate  neatness  among  dairymen  than  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  patrons.  Ascertain  what  the  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  furnished  is,  remembering  that  its 
richness  cannot  always  be  judged  by  the  thickness  of  i 
the  cream  that  forms  upon  its  surface.  Milk  con- 
taining too  high  a  percentage  of  fat  is  not  as  suit- 
able food  for  children  as  an  average  milk,  since  the 
excess  of  fat  interferes  with  the  proper  digestion  of 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients. 

Be  sure  that  no  chemical  preservatives  are  being 
used  in  the  milk  supplied  you.  Furnish  a  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  sterilized  dish  for  receiving  the  milk;  j 
and  then  if  it  sours  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours 
when  kept  free  from  dust  and  at  a  moderate  temper- 
ature (60°  to  75°  F.),  or  if  it  becomes  ropy  or  bitter, 
or  sours  with  an  offensive  odor  or  the  formation  of  I 
gas  bubbles,  call  the  milkman's  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. All  such  changes  are  due  to  too  many  bacteria 
being  permitted  to  enter  the  milk,  owing  to  careless 
or  uncleanly  handling  of  it. 

Value  of  Heating  Milk. — Obtaining  milk  from  a 
dairy  when  members  of  the  dairyman's  family  or  of 
families  near  the  dairy  are  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  is  always  unsafe.    A  few  cases 


of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  during 
the  past  few  months  which  Health  Officer  Powers 
considers  attributable  to  miik  that  had  been  obtained 
from  two  dairies  near  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  All 
milk  fed  to  children  or  invalids  should  be  previously 
heated  to  156°  F.  This  temperature  will  destroy  ail 
disease-causing  bacteria  that  are  liable  to  be  in  it. 
If  it  is  heated  a  few  degrees  above  this  temperature, 
the  albumin  is  coagulated,  the  milk  is  rendered  more 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  is  given  a  cooked  taste  that 
many  do  not  like.  In  order  to  heat  it  accurately  a 
dairy  or  bath  thermometer  is  necessary.  However, 
it  may  be  heated  fairly  accurately  by  boiling  about 
two  quarts  of  water  for  each  pint  to  be  heated,  re- 
moving the  water  from  the  fire  and  placing  the  dish 
containing  the  milk  into  the  boiling  water.  As  the 
water  cools,  the  milk  will  be  raised  to  just  about  the 
desired  temperature.  After  standing  in  the  hot 
water  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  milk  should  be 
removed,  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  used 
within  a  few  hours. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Hints  on  Hogs. 

C.  H.  Sessions  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  known  to 
Rural  readers  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  California  swine  breeders,  gives  the  Pacific 
Dairyman  a  few  hints  on  hogs  which  are  worth  the 
widest  publication. 

There  is  no  crop  on  the  farm  that  receives  so  little 
care  nor  one  that  responds  to  good  care  or  pays 
a  better  profit  than  the  hog  crop  when  grown  in  a 
small  way. 

It  does  not  pay  to  grow  the  long-nosed,  narrow- 
backed  kind,  better  known  as  a  "  razor-back,"  as  it 
takes  lots  of  feed  and  long  time  to  mature  them,  and 
the  most  of  the  time  spent  with  them  is  thrown 
away. 

A  well-bred  hog  will  mature  in  less  than  one-half 
the  time  and  on  less  than  one-half  the  feed;  or,  in 
other  words,  you  can  grow  four  well-bred  hogs  on 
the  same  feed  and  in  the  same  time  you  would  feed 
one  "  razor-back."  It  may  seem  out  of  order  to 
speak  of  "razor-backs  "  when  there  are  so  many 
breeders  advertising  thoroughbred  stock  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  numbers 
of  very  common  hogs  that  are  being  raised.  Evi- 
dently no  thought  is  given  to  the  value  of  a  thor- 
oughbred male  in  a  herd. 

It  may  seem  that  $20  to  $25  is  a  "  heap  "  of  money 
to  pay  for  a  little  pig.  He  is  ready  for  service  at 
eight  months  old,  and  every  litter  will  be  worth 
more  than  double  the  value  of  a  scrub  litter. 

Select  the  best  sows  each  year,  and  the  second 
cross  will  take  the  form  of  the  thoroughbred.  We 
have  raised  a  few  "razor  backs"  and  fed  them  by 
the  side  of  the  thoroughbreds  and  find  we  are  right 
in  the  above  deductions. 

With  a  good  thoroughbred  male  the  scrubbiest 
kind  of  a  herd  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  thorough- 
bred herd.  By  starting  with  good  grade  sows  your 
pigs  will  be  good  from  the  first. 

Packers  demand  hogs  weighing  from  175  to  225 
pounds,  or  about  200  pounds  each,  and  pay  the 
highest  price  for  that  size.  Select  quick-growing 
sows,  those  with  good  backs,  large  hams,  and  deep 
sides,  as  there  are  the  highest-priced  meats.  Pigs 
from  such  sows  should,  with  care,  grow  to  200  pounds 
in  from  seven  to  nine  months.  There  is  no  better  feed 
than  skim-milk,  if  you  have  it,  if  judiciously  fed  with 
corn  meal  or  barley  will  force  pigs  very  fast.  A 
pasture  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  good,  or  these  can  be 
cut  and  fed  fresh  every  day  in  the  pens.  Brood  sows 
should  not  be  fed  much  corn  meal,  as  they  are  in- 
clined to  get  too  fat.  They  will  keep  in  better 
condition  if  allowed  to  run  out  on  pasture. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Berkshire  is  the  best 
breed,  as  they  are  quiet  and  gentle,  easily  made 
pets,  are  good  rustlers,  quick  growers,  respond  to 
good  feeding,  can  be  fattened  at  any  time,  and  we 
think  with  same  feed  will  make  more  meat  than  any 
other  breed.  Packers  prefer  them  as  they  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  lean  meat,  which  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  fat. 

We  allow  our  hogs  a  mud  hole  in  which  to  wallow 
and  find  they  enjoy  it  on  a  hot  day.  The  mud  hole 
is  usually  condemned,  nevertheless  our  herds  have 
always  been  free  from  disease. 


Cranberries  Short  at  the  East. 

The  cranberry  crop  has  advanced  sufficiently  to 
know  that  it  must  prove  a  short  one.  This  is  brought 
out  in  current  investigations  made  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Homestead,  and  was  portrayed  in  the  reports  to 
the  Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  which  met  at 
Camden,  N.  J.  No  statement  of  estimated  crop  in 
bushels  was  risked  until  harvesting  is  further  along; 
but  everything  points  to  a  yield  materially  below 
that  of  1896.  New  England  has  a  good  crop,  while 
the  yield  in  New  Jersey  was  very  short.  Advices 
from  leading  growers  and  dealers  in  all  sections  of 
greatest  production  point  to  another  short  yield  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  crop  from  Massachusetts  and 
other  parts  of  New  England  very  much  below  that 
of  1896. 
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Premature  Burials. 


Consul  Mantius  writes  from  Turin, 
Italy: 

"Prominent  physicians  and  laymen 
are  at  present  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  report,  with  ex- 
hibits, on  the  subject  of  'apparent 
death  and  premature  burial.'  This 
report  will  be  the  striking  feature  of 
the  medical  department  at  the  national 
exposition  to  be  opened  here  in  April, 
1898.  Reports  of  similar  kind  are  ex- 
pected from  all  over  the  world.  There 
will  be  an  international  competition 
and  a  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  work  on  the  solution  of  a  problem 
in  which  not  only  the  profession,  but, 
more  or  less,  every  mortal  is  interested. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  no  infallible 
test  for  distinguishing  apparent  from 
real  death  has  been  discovered,  in 
consequence  of  which  horrifying  cases 
of  persons  buried  alive  occur  from  time 
to  time,  and  are  narrated  in  medical 
journals  and  daily  papers.  The  com- 
mittee of  physicians  and  laymen  or- 
ganized to  gather  and  sift  the  material 
realize  that  the  first  step  to  remedy 
such  conditions  should  be  to  obtain 
modification  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
limited  space  of  time  allowed  for  bodies 
to  be  kept  before  burial  in  some  coun- 
tries. It  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
number  of  persons  buried  alive  is  much 
larger  in  such  countries.  Therefore, 
the  members  of  this  commission  appeal 
to  the  heads  of  the  Governments  and  to 
all  those  whose  position  gives  them  in- 
fluence over  the  people  for  their  sup- 
port in  a  movement  which  can  not  fail 
to  interest  humanity.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  start  a  periodical,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  Early  this  year,  the 
Italian  Government,  through  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  extended 
an  invitation  to  other  nations  to  take 
active  part  in  those  branches  of  the 
Turin  exposition  which  are  of  an  inter- 
national character.  The  main  feature 
of  the  medical  department  might  have 
been  easily  overlooked  in  the  bulk  of 
other  interesting  material.  I  believe 
inestimable  good  to  the  cause  will  be 
done  by  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

The  Eastern  Arctic  Sea. 


Supan  gives  a  review  of  Nansen's 
polar  expedition,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  the  Eastern  Arctic 
sea  (the  northern  part  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere)  are  taken.  Sheets  of  ice 
occupy  much  of  the  surface,  continu- 
ally drifted  by  currents  and  winds; 
now  torn  apart  and  opening  water 
channels,  now  pressed  together  and 
forming  walls  and  ridges.  The  latter 
reach  heights  of  nine  miles,  and  offer 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  sled  travel- 
ing. The  remnants  of  former  ridges 
drift  about  in  berg-like  masses  with 
steep  walls.  The  drift  ice  here  is  con- 
trasted with  the  much  thicker  pack 
ice  west  of  Greenland.  The  winter 
snow  began  melting  in  June,  and  the 
firm  drift  ice  was  not  revealed  till  the 
end  of  summer.  Its  color  is  then  a 
dirty  brown,  caused  chiefly  by  mineral 
dust.  Fresh  water  pools  are  formed 
on  the  ice  surface,  surprisingly  rich  in 
microscopic  organisms.  The  ice  in- 
creased in  thickness  slowly  through  the 
winter  to  June,  varied  until  August, 
and  decreased  to  early  winter.  Thick- 
ening in  summer  is  ascribed  to  freezing 
underneath  of  fresh  water  supplied  by 
melting  snow  above.  In  early  spring 
the  ice  was  coldest,  from  — 16°  to  — 30° 
C.  In  summer  it  approached  the  melt- 
ing point,  and  then  became  plastic,  so 
that    crushing    took    place  without 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  j  ' 

Prank  J.  Ubeyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLArtS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
j—"— M  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

l^ti  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


sound;  bending  frequently  replaced 
breaking. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  depth  of 
the  Arctic,  3000  to  3900  m.,  where 
traversed  by  the  Pram,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  important  geographical  re- 
sult of  the  expedition.  Polar  lands 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected.  A 
sample  of  serial  temperature  soundings 
gives  a  surface  layer  200  m.  deep  at 
— 1°  C. ;  a  second  layer,  H60  m.  thick, 
with  mean  temperature  of  +0°.22  C, 
and  about  3000  m.  of  deep  water 
with  mean  temperature  of  — 0°.57  C. 
The  surface  layer  has  least  salt,  and 
the  intermediate  layer  most.  The 
latter  is  supplied  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  dipping  beneath  the  Arctic 
surface  layer  because  its  density,  is 
determined  by  salinity  rather  than  by 
temperature. 

When  climbing  a  staircase  or  ladder 
a  man  can  exert  about  2,000,000  foot- 
pounds in  a  day  of  eight  hours.  An 
average  military  ration  is  equivalent 
to  about  four  pounds  of  meat,  of  which 
fully  three-fourths  are  water  and  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  fourth  only  is 
carbon,  so  that  half  a  pound  of  carbon, 
burnt  in  the  human  furnace,  will  do  as 
much  work  as  four  times  the  quantity 
in  the  form  of  coal  used  through  the 
medium  of  an  engine  and  boiler.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  therefore,  the 
most  economical  form  of  stored  energy 
which  one  can  carry  about  with  him  is 
a  good  square  meal,  although  its  con- 
version into  effective  work  may  not  be 
so  pleasant  an  operation  as  that  of 
permitting  the  coal  to  expand  its  own 
latent  energy.— Scientific  Machinist. 

Near  Boise  City,  Ida.,  400  feet  below 
the  earth's  surface,  there  is  a  subter- 
ranean lake  of  hot  water  of  170°  tem- 
perature. It  has  pressure  enough  to 
ascend  to  the  top  floor  of  most  of  the 
houses  and  will  be  piped  to  them  for 
heating  purposes. 

You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


WANTED  A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable 

and  trustworthy  man  to  work  and  take  care  of  a 
twenty -acre,  three-year-old  lemon  grove  in  the 
foothills  of  Tulare  county,  on  the  Kaweah  river. 
State  experience,  reference,  single  or  married, 
and  wages  expected.  Address  M.  HIGGINS, 
Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county,  Cal 


U/anted. 


Head  milker,  to  break  in  heifers,  oversee  other 
milkers,  handle  bulls  and  calves.  Must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  References  required  as  to 
sobriety  and  experience.  Wages  $31)  per  month  and 
board.   S.  A.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  Box  2757,  Fresno,  Cal. 


LET  'ER  ROLL. 

Do  you  know  of  any  wipe  f;irui  fence  that  is 
having  constantly  increasing  sales,  after  be- 
ing on  the  market  ten  years?  Wg  do,  just 
one.   Think  about  this. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  rood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages. English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying.  Navigation,  etc..  are  practical  in 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  ltl. 000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Blake.    /VI  o  f  f  I  1 1    <&    T  o  w  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Wire  Fencing  AdaptB  itself  to  any  ground. 

Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF* 


Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  lsnti,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  trail. 50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to. Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &   CO  , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
.IAS.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  B86,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


I   

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62fi  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Willain  Ni>es  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  18115. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  If.  VdlXli,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  vari.-ti.-s  ..f 
CFowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WILLIAM  NILES  4J  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELTAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.   LINDGREN   &  SONS,   Kinusburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HO«S, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile.s  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  187ti. 


P.  H.  MURPBY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2811,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  tlmeB.  Correspondence  solicited 


C.  P.  KAtJLEY.  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MI8S  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


IF>  XT  3VC  IE3  S  ! 

Foi  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-In.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOQS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

NURSERYMEN,  ATTENTION. 

The  manager  of  my  large  and  well-known  nur- 
series is  going  to  Alaska  next  spring,  and  there- 
fore I  offer  my  well-paying,  completely  stocked, 
far  and  widely  known  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental 
Nurseries  for  Sale.  I  have  everything  in  the  fruit 
and  ornamental  line.  Every  tree  and  plant  true 
to  labe^  clean  of  insects,  exceedingly  thrifty  and 
warranted  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Last 
season's  sales  amounted  to  nearly  $1.3.0(10.  No  in- 
cumbrance. My  nurseries  are  well  and  favorably 
known  all  through  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  A  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  buyer, 
('all  and  see  for  yourself. 

P.  A.  SCHUMACHER, 

Prop.  Orange   County  Nurseries, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


Baden  Station,     -  - 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


NEVER  BEATEN 

fill  the  many  shows  in 
|  which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
"Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
^^"mntic.you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  \ 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  r 
,  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  Wets,  for  it.  I 
|  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QU1NCY,  ILLS 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \A/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


There  grew  in  my  garden  a  lovely  lily, 
That  I  watched  and  guarded  with  tender 
care 

From  its  first  up-springing  to  full  unfolding; 
And  the  pure  white  blossom  was  wondrous 
fair. 

A  low  wall  circled  my  tiny  garden. 
Hiding  mv  treasure  from  prying  eyes. 

But  ever  the  blue  skies  arched  above  her 
And  the  south  wind  kissed  her  with  loving 
sighs. 

And  surely  the  south  wind  brought  a  message 

From  the  prince  s  feather  over  the  wall, 
And  my  darling  listened  and  buried  the 

S6CT6 1 

Deep  in  her  heart  beyond  recall. 

For,  once  as  I  walked  about  my  garden, 
That  flaunting  prince's  feather  leaned  over 
the  wall, 

And  my  fair  white  lily  bent  before  him 
Her  queenly  head  so  stately  and  tall. 

And  I,  as  sadly  I  watched  and  listened 
In  jealous  auger  and  heart-sick  pain, 

I  heard  her  murmur  with  sweet  insistence. 
"I  know  that  you  love  me,  but— tell  me 
again." 

Ah,  well-a-day.    My  tiny  garden 
Holds  now  no  treasure,  but,  over  the  wall 

There,  by  the  side  of  the  prince's  feather, 
Blooms  a  white  lily  stately  and  tall. 

-Emma  M.  Kobison. 


In  Johnny's  Pocket. 


An  old  shoe  string  and  a  six-penny  nail, 

Some  grocers'  twine  and  the  shell  of  a  snail, 

Two  hickory  nuts  and  an  old  brass  pin, 

A  lump  of  gum  and  a  bit  of  tin, 

Two  marbles,  a  top  and  a  fish-hook  or  two, 

A  dozen  "  B  "  shot  and  his  father's  corkscrew, 

A  button,  a  knife  and  a  leather  sling, 

An  empty  spool  and  some  more  string, 

Tobacco  tags,  of  kinds  galore, 

A  penny  whistle  and  an  apple  core, 

A  piece  of  rubber  and  a  stale  fish  worm 

( Which  I  knew  by  the  odor  had  lost  its  squirm), 

Four  carpet  tacks  and  a  discarded  locket — 

I  found  to-night  in  my  sweet  boy's  pocket  ! 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 


David's  Day's  Work. 


"  1  guess  you'll  have  to  see  to  those 
wheels  after  all,  David,  or  we  shall 
never  get  started." 

"All  right,''  answered  David,  but 
his  face  wore  a  despondent  expression 
as  he  took  his  way  to  the  carriage- 
house,  and  he  grumbled  to  himself  as 
he  placed  the  jack  under  the  axle  and 
reached  up  to  the  beam  for  the  oil  can. 

"  Wish  I  could  go.  Think  we  might 
leave  the  farm  to  take  care  of  itself  for 
once.  Nothing  ever  happens  when 
somebody  does  stay  at  home.  I  never 
have  any  fun  anyway." 

He  oiled  one  wheel  after  the  other  in 
moody  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  put  away  the  jack  and  the  oil  can 
that  the  childishness  of  his  complaining 
struck  him  in  a  humorous  light,  and 
he  laughed  at  himself  and  felt  better. 

"  Of  course  somebody's  got  to  stay 
here  to  see  to  things,"  he  reasoned.  "  I 
wouldn't  let  mother,  and  father  can't 
because  he's  one  of  the  judges,  Jim  and 
Johnnie  are  too  young  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  Dan  staid  at  home  last  vear. 

"  To  there  'tis. 

"  Besides,  father's  going  to  give  me 
a  dollar  if  I  get  the  rest  of  the  potatoes 
dug,  and  a  dollar  doesn't  come  my  way 
every  day." 

When  he  had  harnessed  the  horse 
into  the  carryall  and  fastened  him  to 
the  staple  in  the  big  elm,  David  put 
his  head  inside  the  kitchen  door  and 
asked  quite  cheerfully  if  there  was  any- 
thing more  he  could  do. 

"No — that  is  all,"  said  his  father, 
who  was  putting  on  his  necktie  before 
the  glass. 

"  Button  our  boots  for  us,"  cried  Jim 
and  Johnnie  in  concert.  "  They  button 
awful  hard." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  their  mother, 
looking  up  from  the  sandwiches  she 
was  packing,  "  David  has  been  doing 
for  us  ever  since  he  got  out  of  bed  at 
half  past  four.  He  shan't  be  bothered 
any  longer. 

"Remember  and  keep  the  door 
locked,  Davy,  won't  you  '?  " 

"  I  won't  forget,  mother.  Want  these 
shawls  carrid  out  ?  " 

"No.no! — the  boys  can  take  them. 
You  have  done  enough." 

So  David  betook  himself  with  basket 
and  spading  fork  to  the  potato  field. 

Pretty  soon  he  saw  his  father  and 
mother  and  the  boys  come  out  of  the 


side  door,  and  then  heard  them  drive 
off.  Dan,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
David,  had  started  an  hour  earlier  with 
a  friend,  and  was  to  stay  over  night 
with  him  that  night. 

The  sound  of  the  wheels  grew  fainter 
and  died  away.  After  awhile  a  neigh- 
bor came  riding  by  with  his  family  in  a 
democrat-wagon,  and  several  others  in 
various  kinds  of  vehicles  followed  at  in 
tervals.  Each  reined  up  or  slackened 
speed  to  hail  David  and  ask  if  he  were 
not  also  going  to  the  cattle-show. 

It  was  a  beautiful  warm  day,  the 
first  of  October,  and  after  the  last 
carriage  had  gone  by  David  forgot  his 
disappointment  in  the  still  pleasantness 
of  the  scene  around  him,  and  whistled 
and  sang  and  philosophized  and  built 
air  castles  as  he  turned  up  the  potatoes 
— which,  by  the  way,  were  fine  and 
large. 

He  had  been  working  for  perhaps  an 
hour  and  a  half  when,  on  straightening 
up  for  a  minute  to  rest  his  back,  he 
saw  something  moving  near  the  further 
lane  bars. 

"  The  black  heifer  is  out  !  "  he  ex- 
|  claimed  with  a  start,  and  the  words 
j  were  hardly  spoken  before  be  had 
dropped  his  fork  and  was  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  across  the  field. 

"Hullo!  they're  all  out,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  leaped  the  wall  and  came 
i  into  the  road.  "  Now  I'll  have  a  time 
— I'm  glad  my  heifer  isn't  here,  to 
learn  bad  tricks." 

He  noticed,  as  he  passed,  that  one  of 
the  posts  that  had  held  up  the  bars  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lane  was  broken 
off,  even  with  the  ground,  and  that  the 
rails  were  lying  flat. 

The  cows  were  quietly  cropping  the 
grass  on  the  roadside  when  David  first 
saw  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  him 
they  began  to  toss  their  heads  and 
caper. 

Two  of  them  came  prancing  toward 
him,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent slipped  by  and  galloped  up  the 
road.  The  three  others  trotted  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  while  the  black 
heifer  dashed  down  a  cartpath. 

It  was  fully  two  hour  before  David 
had  driven  the  last  one  into  the  pasture 
again,  and  put  up  the  bars  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lane. 

"Guess  I'd  better  set  that  post 
now,"  he  thought  as  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face.  There's  one 
all  ready  at  the  barn." 

He  climbed  the  wall  and  walked 
across  lots  to  the  barn,  returning  by 
the  road  with  the  wheelbarrow. 

After  prying  out  what  was  left  of 
the  old  post  with  a  bar  and  scooping 
out  the  loose  dirt  with  his  hands,  he 
set  the  new  one,  then  righted  the  other 
post. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  house  it 
was  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

He  had  just  put  away  the  wheel- 
barrow when  he  caught  sight  of  a  horse 
and  buggy  coming  down  the  road.  A 
man  was  leading  the  horse,  and  David 
waited  a  minute  for  him  to  come 
nearer. 

The  man  turned  into  the  yard,  and 
David  walked  slowly  toward  him. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  piece  of  twine?  " 
asked  the  stranger  brusquely.  He 
was  middle-aged,  well  dressed  and 
prosperous  looking,  with  gray  eyes  so 
keen  that  they  seemed  to  read  David's 
very  thoughts. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  David,  and 
started  to  get  it,  while  the  man  began 
taking  his  horse  out  of  the  buggy. 

"  My  name  is  Mason,"  he  said  when 
David  handed  him  the  twine,  and  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  come 
to  the  next  town  on  the  train  that 
morning  and  had  there  hired  the  team 
to  take  him  to  see  a  certain  piece  of 
property  in  which  he  was  interested. 

"  About  a  mile  back,"  he  continued, 
"  this  animal,  for  no  reason  I  could 
see,  stumbled  and  fell  and  broke  a 
shaft.  It  was  in  the  woods  with  no 
house  in  sight,  so  I  cut  a  stick  and 
bound  it  on  with  one  of  the  reins  till  I 
could  get  something  better." 

"  It  isn't  the  first  time  she's  been 
down,"  said  David,  examining  the 
horse's  knees.  "They're  pretty  bad — 
Hadn't  I  better  wash  'em  off  ?  " 

"Just  as  you  please,"'  returned  Mr. 
Mason  dryly. 
While  David  was  occupied  in  care- 


fully cleaning  the  wounded  knees  he 
cast  furtive  glances  at  Mr.  Mason,  who 
was  binding  the  twine  tightly  around 
the  splinted  shaft,  and  each  time  he 
was  a  little  confused  at  finding  Mr. 
Mason's  sharp  eye  fixed  on  him. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some 
dinner  ?  "  said  David  when  their  tasks 
were  done.  "My  folks  are  all  away, 
but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you." 

"Thank  you — I  should  be  pleased  to." 

"  Then  I  might  as  well  put  the  mare 
in  the  barn  and  give  her  a  bite,  too  ?  " 

"  Well — if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble." 

"  No  trouble  at  all.  You  go  right  in 
and  I'll  be  there  in  a  jiffy — the  key  is 
under  the  doorstep." 

Mr.  Mason  smiled  as  he  walked 
toward  the  house  and  when  David  en- 
tered the  kitchen  a  few  minutes  later 
he  found  his  visitor  sitting  in  the  old 
wooden  rocking  chair,  apparently  quite 
at  home. 

David  lighted  a  small  oil  stove  and 
put  on  water  for  the  coffee,  then  laid 
the  cloth  and  set  the  table  for  two, 
after  which  he  brought  from  the  pantry 
a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  a  pitcher  of  milk, 
baked  sweet  apples,  a  plate  of  dough- 
nuts, an  apple  pie  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Mason's  eyts  followed  him  as  he 
went  to  and  fro. 

"  You  seem  to  be  pretty  handy  about 
the  house,"  he  observed. 

"  Do  I  ? — Well,  you  see  my  mother 
isn't  very  strong,  and  her  girls  are  all 
boys,  so  of  course  we've  learned  to  do 
such  things." 

When  everything  was  ready  they 
sat  down  to  the  table.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Mason's 
eyes.  "  This  brings  back  my  boyhood," 
he  said.  "  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
too,  and  many's  the  time  I've  eaten  a 
meal  like  this.'' 

He  ate  leisurely,  talking  in  friendly 
fashion  meanwhile,  and  David  told  him 
of  his  work,  the  cows  getting  out,  and 
the  cattle  show  he  had  missed. 

"Did  you  send  any  stock  to  the 
fair  ?  "  Mr.  Mason  asked. 

"  My  little  heifer— that  is  all." 

"  So  you  own  a  heifer  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  David,  with  a  laugh. 
"She  isn't  really  mine,  though  we  all 
call  her  so,  and  she  isn't  really  little, 
either. 

"  You  see,  when  she  was  a  week  old, 
farher  was  on  the  point  of  selling  her  to 
the  butcher  for  her  hide,  for  she  was 
rather  undersized,  and  didn't  seem  to 
have  got  any  start,  and  he  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  her.  But  I  felt  so  bad  about 
it — she  was  pure-bred,  and  it  seemed  an 
awful  pity  to  kill  her — that  finally 
father  said  if  I'd  take  the  whole  care  of 
her  he  would  keep  her. 

"  I  was  glad  enough  to  take  her  in 
hand.  I  taught  her  to  drink,  and 
father  couldn't  spare  much  milk,  so  I 
made  a  sort  of  gruel  with  linseed  meal 
to  piece  out  with.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore she  began  to  grow  like  fun,  and 
she  hasn't  stopped  yet.  She's  a  year 
old,  now. 

"  I've  taken  lots  of  pains  with  her, 
brushed  her  all  over  every  day,  giving 
her  plenty  of  bedding,  fed  her  well, 
watered  her  often  and  exercised  her 
every  day  in  winter,  and  I  tell  you  she's 
a  beauty.  Large,  fine-haired,  glossy, 
with  the  prettiest  head  you  ever  saw, 
and  gentle — vou  can  do  most  anything 
with  her.  Father  has  had  her  regis- 
tered, too." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  expect  she  will 
win  a  prize,"  said  Mr.  Mason. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  David,  his  enthu- 
siasm suddenly  evaporating.  "  There's 
a  Mr.  Studley,  over  in  the  next  town, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  that  breed, 
and  who  has  a  big  herd.  He  will 
scoop  all  the  prizes,  of  course.  I  heard 
he  was  going  to  exhibit  ten  yearlings. 
But  one  of  our  neighbors  was  dead  set 
on  Daisy's  going — said  he  would  take 
her  along  with  his  steers,  with  no 
trouble  to  us.    So  father  consented." 

"  I  expect  you  will  be  a  farmer,"  said 
Mr.  Mason  smiling. 

"Yes,  sir! — every  time,"  returned 
David  emphatically.  "  I  mean  to  be  a 
breeder  of  fine  stock.  I  want  to  go  to 
the  agricultural  college,  first,  though. 
I'm  saving  up  money  for  it.  It  is  slow 
work,  but  I'm  just  going  to  get  there 
sometime,"  he  added  with  grim  deter- 
mination. 

"Have  another  piece  of  pie  sir  ? " 


"  No  more,  thank  you,"  answered 
Mr.  Mason. 

They  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
out  to  the  barn  together,  and  ^David 
helped  put  the  horse  in  the  buggy. 

You  know  where  the  Captain  West 
farm  is  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mason  as  he  stood 
with  his  foot  on  the  step.  I 

"  Oh,  yes, — I'm  well  acquainted  with 
the  Captain.  It's  about  a  mile  farther 
along  on  this  same  road." 

"Well,  that's  the  place  I  think  of 
buying  for  a  summer  residence.  I'm 
on  my  way  to  look  at  it.  Don't  you 
want  to  go  with  me  ? — I  shall  be  back 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two." 

"  No,  sir,  I  guess  I'd  better  not," 
said  David  reluctantly.  "  I'd  like  to  go 
first  rate,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stay 
here  and  see  to  things  and  dig  my 
potatoes." 

"  Well,  I'm  much  obliged  for  my  din- 
ner— and  for  the  twine." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right." 

Mr.  Mason  hesitated  a  moment  after 
he  gathered  up  his  reins,  then  said 
good  day  and  rode  off. 

"Hope  he'll  buy  the  West  place," 
thought  David  as  he  watched  him  out 
of  the  yard.  I  like  him,  if  he  is  pretty 
blunt." 

The  potatoes  that  had  been  dug  in 
the  morning  were  dry  now,  and  David 
hurried  them  into  the  barrels  his  father 
had  placed  ready,  and  began  digging 
again  with  great  energy. 

He  had  been  working  for  some  time, 
and  the  sound  of  the  village  clock  strik- 
ing three  had  just  come  faintly  to  his 
ears,  when  be  heard  somebody  calling 
him. 

"  David  !— Da  vid  !" 

Looking  up  he  saw  a  neighbor  stand- 
ing near  the  corner  of  the  barn  with 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  trumpet-wise. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  called  back. 

"  Come  over  here  !  " 

David  unwillingly  went. 

"  Your  father  said  I  might  have  his 
hay  riggin'  to  get  in  the  rest  of  my 
medder,"  exclaimed  the  neighbor  when 
David  has  come  within  talkingdistance. 
"  Mine  broke  down,  yesterday." 

"But  ours  is  taken  to  pieces  and 
stowed  away,"  objected  David. 

"  So  your  father  said,  but  I  told  him 
I'd  help  you  put  it  together." 

"All  right,"  returned  David,  trying 
to  speak  cordially. 

The  same  running  gear  served  for 
both  farm  wagon  and  haycart,  and  the 
farm  wagon  body  had  to  be  taken  off 
the  wheels,  and  the  hay  rigging 
dragged  out  from  under  the  shed  and 
put  in  its  place.  The  exchange  had  its 
peculiar  difficulties,  including  some 
heavy  lifting,  and  a  missing  bolt  caused 
considerable  delay,  so  that  it  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  David  was 
on  his  way  to  the  field  again. 

Just  as  he  began  digging  Mr.  Mason 
passed  along  on  his  way  back.  Per- 
haps he  feared  missing  the  train,  for  he 
kept  his  horse  at  a  trot  and  only  leaned 
forward  to  wave  his  hand  and  shout 
out  something  which  David  at  that  dis- 
tance failed  to  understand. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  four  a  wo- 
man with  a  satchel  went  along  the 
road,  and  David  glancing  apprehen- 
sively toward  the  house  a  little  later 
saw  her  standing  at  the  side  door. 

"  Perhaps  she  will  go  away  when  she 
finds  there  is  nobody  at  home,"  he 
thought,  but  after  digging  four  hills  of 
potatoes  he  looked  again  and  she  was 
still  there. 

The  woman  had  a  liquid  cure  for 
corns  and  bunions,  a  salve  for  burns 
and  bruises,  and  a  wash  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  instant  David  ap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the  shed 
she  began  extolling  hpr  wares. 

It  was  in  vain  that  David  told  her  his 
family  all  had  pretty  good  complex- 
ions, that  none  of  them  were  afflicted 
with  either  corns  or  bunions,  and  that 
his  mother  made  all  the  salves  they 
used.  She  seemed  not  to  hear  him,  and 
talked  and  talked  until  David  was  in 
despair. 

When  at  length  she  found  that  her 
eloquence  was  of  no  avail  she  shut  her 
bag  with  angry  vehemence  and  asked 
sourly  if  she  could  have  a  glass  of 
water. 

"Certainly,"  said  David  politely.  '  I 
will  bring  it  to  you,"  and  going  into 
the  house  he  pumped  until  the  water 
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came  cold  and  then  carried  her  a  brim- 
ming tumblerful. 

She  drank  the  greater  part  of  it, 
thanked  him  ungraciously,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  Guess  I  will  get  the  cows  up  now," 
thought  David,  "and  then  I  can  dig 
straight  along." 

He  went  down  the  near  lane  and 
crossed  the  pasture,  for  the  cows  were 
lying  down  by  the  spring. 

David  took  deep  breaths  of  the  pure 
fresh  air  as  be  briskly  walked,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  beauty  of  sky  and  land- 
scape. 

The  cows  had  to  be  foddered,  for  the 
pasturage  was  getting  scanty,  and 
four  of  them  had  to  be  milked.  Then 
the  milk  had  to  be  strained,  the  pail 
rinsed,  the  pigs  and  hens  fed,  and  a 
hasty  supper  eaten. 

By  the  time  these  things  were  all 
done  and  David  had  resumed  work  in 
the  potato  field  the  sun  was  setting. 

As  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  neigh- 
bors who  had  saluted  him  in  the  morn- 
ing went  straggling  by,  but  now.  they 
were  too  weary  to  think  of  anything 
save  getting  home. 

David  knew  his  own  folks  were  to 
take  tea  and  spend  the  evening  at  an 
uncle's,  and  would  not  return  till  late. 

Finally  it  grew  too  dark  to  see,  and 
the  potatoes  were  not  yet  all  dug. 

"  Wonder  how  a  lantern  would  go  ?  " 
thought  David.  "  I  believe  I'll  try  it." 

Another  trip  to  the  house,  for  the 
lantern. 

"  That  isn't  bad,"  he  decided.  "Takes 
about  twice  as  long,  but  I  guess  I'll 
earn  my  dollar,  after  all,"  and  he  fell 
to  work  with  renewed  vigor. 

At  five  minutes  of  nine  the  last  po- 
tato was  out  of  the  ground,  and  David, 
armed  with  the  spading  fork,  trudged 
wearily  houseward  under  the  starlight. 

The  dishes  from  which  he  had  eaten 
stood  where  he  had  left  them,  piled  in 
the  sink. 

"I  must  wash  those,"  he  thought, 
"or  likely  as  not  mother  will  think  she 
must,  after  she  gets  home." 

This  done,  David  sat  down  to  the 
kitchen  table,  with  a  book  before  him, 
intending  to  keep  awake  till  the  family 
came.  But  he  felt  so  tired  that  after  a 
little  while  he  laid  his  arm  across  the 
book,  his  face  on  his  arm,  and  almost 
immediately  his  eyes  closed,  and  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  later,  a  carry- 
all drove  into  the  yard,  and  two  boys 
scrambled  out  and  made  for  the  house, 
before  the  horse  had  fairly  stopped. 

"David  !  "  they  called.  "  David  !— 
Da-a-ave  !  " 

"  Why,  he's  asleep !  "  said  Johnnie. 

"  Shake  him,"  said  Jim,  beginning 
vigorously  to  set  the  example. 

"  What— is  it  ?  "  said  David,  drows- 
ily. "  Oh,  it's  you,"  he  added,  sitting 
up  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  David— David  !  "  cried  the  boys  ex- 
citedly, and  in  chorus.  "  What  do  you 
think  !— your  heifer  took  the  prize  !  " 

David  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant. 
"My  heifer  took  the  prize  ?"  he  re- 
peated, incredulously,  "  I  don't  believe 
it     Where  were  all  of  Studley's  cat- 

tle?"  ,  -A  t 

"They  weren  t  anywhere,  side  of 

Daisy,"  said  Jim,  triumphantly. 

"  Mother,  didn't  David's  heifer  take 
the  prize?  He  won't  believe  us,"  said 
Johnnie,  in  an  injured  tone. 

David  looked  eagerly  toward  his 
mother  who  bad  just  come  in. 

"Yes,  David,"  she  said,  smiling 
down  at' him,  "it  is  really  so.  Daisy 
took  the  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  and 
father  says  that  you  are  to  have  the 
money." — National  Stockman. 

National  flowers  have  been  adopted 
in  various  countries,  as  follows:  Greece, 
violet;  Canada,  sugar  maple;  Egypt, 
lotus;  England,  rose;  France,  fleur  de 
lis:  Germany,  cornflower,  Ireland, 
shamrock;  Italy,  lily;  Prussia,  linden; 
Saxony,  mignonette;  Scotland,  thistle; 
Spain,  pomegranate;  Wales,  leek. 

There  are  still  on  the  pension  rolls 
the  names  of  seven  widows  and  nine 
daughters  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  widows  re- 
ceive $12  a  month  each,  under  a  general 
act;  the  daughters  a  sum  stipulated  by 
an  individual  act  passed  by  Congress 
for  each  one. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Improve  your  time,  and  you  can  de- 
pend upon  it  that  time  will  improve 
you. 

Inspiration  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
always — God  breathing  upon  or  into. 
The  quality  is  always  one  and  uniform; 
for  it  is  from  God.  The  difference  is 
in  quantity — the  more  or  less  that  the 
thing  breathed  into  can  hold. — J.  F. 
W.  Ware. 

Silence  is,  in  truth,  the  attribute  of 
God  and  those  who  seek  him  from  that 
side  invariably  learn  that  meditation 
is  not  the  dream,  but  the  reality  of  life; 
not  its  illusion,  but  its  truth;  not  its 
weakness,  but  its  stnength.— James 
Martineau. 

These  glimpses  into  the  inner  regions 
of  a  great  soul  do  one  good.  Contact 
of  this  kind  strengthens,  restores,  re- 
freshes. Courage  returns  as  we  gaze. 
When  we  see  what  has  been,  we  doubt 
no  more  that  it  can  be  again.  At  the 
sight  of  a  man  we,  too,  say  to  our- 
selves, let  us  also  be  men. — Amiel's 
Journal. 

If  you  wish  to  be  miserable  you  must 
think  about  yourself,  about  what  you 
want,  what  you  like,  what  respect  peo- 
ple ought  to  pay  you,  and  then  to  you 
nothing  will  be  pure.  You  will  spoil 
everything  you  touch,  you  will  make  sin 
and  misery  for  yourself  out  of  every- 
thing which  God  sends  you;  you  will  be 
as  wretched  as  you  choose. — Charles 
Kingsley. 

Finally,  remember  always  to  main- 
tain the  true  balance  and  prespective 
in  your  life.  We  are  often  curious  to 
know  how  the  other,  the  future  life, 
will  look  to  us:  think  sometimes,  how 
will  this  life  look  to  you  from  that  other 
side  ?  How  trivial  and  insignificant 
manv  of  those  which  we  thought  the 
most  important  events,  will  seem  from 
that  point  of  view  !  how  vitally  impor- 
tant some  things  which  we  thought 
little  of  here  !  How  grateful  you  will 
be  there  for  much  that  seemed  hard- 
ship, disappointment  or  sorrow  here 
at  the  time— how  deleterious  you  will 
sec  were  many  events  which  caused  you 
satisfaction.— Charles  Nordhoff. 

That  which  we  are  we  shall  teach, 
not  voluntarily,  but  involuntarily. 
Thoughts  come  into  our  minds  by 
avenues  which  we  never  left  open,  and 
thoughts  go  out  of  our  minds  through 
avenues  which  we  never  voluntarily 
opened.  Character  teaches  over  our 
heads.  The  infallible  index  of  true 
progress  is  found  in  the  tone  the  man 
takes.  *  *  *  If  he  have  not  found 
his  home  in  God,  bis  manners,  his  forms 
of  speech,  the  turn  of  his  sentences,  the 
build,  shall  I  say,  of  all  of  his  opinions, 
will  involuntarily  confess  it,  let  him 
brave  it  out  how  he  will.  If  he  have 
found  his  center,  the  Deity  will  shine 
through  him,  through  all  the  disguises 
of  ignorance,  of  ungenial  temperament, 
of  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
tone  of  seeking  is  one,  and  the  tone  of 
having  is  another. — Emerson. 


Curious  Facts. 


Railways  in  Holland  are  so  carefully 
managed  that  the  accidental  deaths  on 
them  average  only  one  a  year  for  the 
entire  country. 

Egypt's  population,  according  to  the 
census  just  taken,  is  9,700.000,  an  in- 
crease of  2,900,000  since  1882,  or  about 
42  per  cent  in  fifteen  years. 

The  earliest  discovery  of  iron  in  this 
country  was  in  western  North  Carolina, 
and  the  first  manufacture  of  it  was 
made  in  Virginia  in  1619.  The  foundry 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1622. 

In  1788  there  was  only  twenty-nine 
head  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
now  the  stock  has  reached  60,000,000. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania 
together  possess  about  130,000,000 
sheep. 

A  sea  captain  has  found  that  the 
sails  of  a  ship  when  filled  with  a  number 
of  small  holes  bear  it  along  more  rapidly 
than  when  they  are  perfectly  whole.  He 
says  that  an  ordinary  sail  cannot  reseive 
the  full  force  of  the  wind,  owing  to  the 
buik  of  stationary  air  that  fills  up  the 
hollow  of  the  concave  canvas. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  ink  is  spilled  upon  linen,  try 
dipping  the  damaged  material  in  pure 
melted  tallow.  The  hot  tallow  seems  ! 
to  absorb  the  ink,  and,  afterward  wash 
them  in  warm  water  and  the  stains  will 
be  found  to  have  disappeared. 

When  the  fingers  are  stained  in  peel- 
ing fruits,  preparing  green  walnuts,  or 
in  similar  ways,  dip  them  in  strong  tea, 
rubbing  them  well  with  a  nail  brush, 
and  afterward  wash  them  in  warm 
water  and  the  stains  will  disappear. 

To  cut  parsley  for  seasoning,  bunch 
the  stalks  together  in  the  hand  and 
double  the  tops  over  until  the  whole  is 
bent  in  half,  holding  it  down  against 
a  table.  Then  chop  vigorously,  and  it 
will  be  as  thoroughly  shredded  as  re- 
quired. 

In  making  a  hard  pudding  sauce,  add 
sugar  gradually  to  butter,  and  it  will 
smooth  much  more  quickly.  Use  five 
times  the  amount  of  butter  in  sugar. 
Add  at  the  last  one  teaspoonful  white 
of  egg  or  a  little  cream.  If  a  pink 
sauce  is  desired,  a  little  currant  jelly 
or  strawberry  juice  may  also  be  beaten 
in  with  the  butter  and  sugar. 

A  simple,  excellent  polish  for  furni- 
ture consists  of  a  pint  of  the  best  lin- 
seed oil  (raw),  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  half 
a  pint  of  turpentine.  Mix  well, 
and  add  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
spirits  of  ether.  Use  a  small  quantity 
of  the  polish  at  a  time,  and  apply  it 
with  a  cotton  cloth.  Polish  the  wood 
thoroughly  afterward. 

For  the  small  pimples  that  frequently 
appear  on  the  chin,  upper  portions  of 
the  arms  and  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  following  ointment  is  highly  recom- 
mended: Two  ounces  of  glycerine  of 
borax,  six  ounces  of  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment; mix  thoroughly  and  apply  at 
night  to  the  affected  parts.  Wash  oil' 
in  the  morning  with  tepid  water  and 
cocoanut  oil  soap.  Rinse  in  cold  rain 
water. 

Frequently  ice  is  hard  to  keep  at 
hand  with  campers  and  picnickers  and 
the  food  suffers  for  the  want  of  it.  A 
common  clay  flower  pot  may  be  made 
good  use  of  in  keeping  the  butter  cool 
and  firm.  Place  the  pot  over  the  plate 
of  butter  and  wrap  around  it  a  cloth 
wet  in  cold  water,  sprinkling  water 
over  the  outside  of  the  cloth  as  it  be- 
comes dry.  Milk  will  remain  cool  and 
sweet  if  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  best  pie  plates  are  those  of  tin 
with  straight  sides  about  an  inch  high, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  contents  of 
the  pie  running  over.  Porcelain  lined 
pie  plates  do  not  bake  so  well  on  the 
bottom  as  those  of  tin.  The  old  fash- 
ioned pie  plate  of  yellow  stonewore  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  responsible  for  the  sod- 
den under  crusts  of  old-time  pies.  It 
can  be  successfully  used  only  in  brick 
ovens,  where  the  heat  is  at  the  bottom, 


and"  there  is  danger  of  burning  the 
under  crust  when  a  tin  pie  plate  is  used. 

It  is  a  common  experience  for  a  child 
to  swallow  a  coin  or  a  stone,  or  other 
foreign  0  substance  likely  to  cause 
trouble.  In  olden  days  it  was  considered 
the  correct  thing  to  administer  a  dose 
of  purgative  medicine  at  once.  Modern 
science  declares  that  this  is  exactly  the 
wrong  course  to  pursue,  since  it  creates 
artifical  movement  of  the  intestines, 
which  might  force  the  substance  into 
a  loop  of  the  bowels — an  almost  fatal 
result.  Instead  of  a  purge,  therefore, 
give  a  diet  which  is  known  to  be  some- 
what solid  and  constipating,  the  effort 
being  to  have  the  coin  or  stone  become 
imbedded  in  the  food.  Bread  and  butter, 
rice  pudding,  milk  custards,  and  all 
soft  and  easily  digested  food  is  in  order, 
and  once  the  foreign  body  has  been  ex- 
pelled a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given 
and  the  usual  diet  resumed. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Apple  Dumpling. — One  quart 
of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow- 
der, butter  size  of  large  egg;  mix 
soft,  either  with  milk  or  water. 
Take  a  small  piece  of  dough  and 
roll  out  thin,  put  some  sliced  apples  in 
the  center  and  fold  the  dough  around 
until  the  apples  are  covered. 

Sauce  for  Three  Dumplings. — One 
cup  of  sugar,  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  a  little  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  Put  this  in  a  deep  pan  and 
mix  it  a  little;  set  your  dumplings  in 
this  mixture;  after  putting  the  dump- 
lings in  pour  boiling  water  in  so  as  to 
come  almost  to  the  top  of  your  dump- 
lings; pour  the  water  on  the  side  so  as 
not  to  hit  the  dumplings,  then  cover 
with  another  pan  the  same  size  as  the 
one  you  put  the  dumplings  in;  put  in 
the  oven  and  bake  until  the  apples  are 
done,  then  take  the  cover  off  and  let 
them  brown;  they  are  then  ready  for 
the  table,  and  certainly  are  delicious. 

Tomato  Ketchup. — Two  quarts  of 
skimmed  tomatoes  with  seeds  out,  one 
large  onion,  six  bird  peppers  or  two 
bullnose  red  peppers  chopped  fine,  one 
teacup  of  granulated  sugar  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Boil  one  hour. 
Just  before  taking  from  the  fire  add 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice,  cinna- 
mon, ginger,  nutmeg  and  celery  seed, 
unground.  Scald  (not  boil)  all  together. 
Bottle  tight  and  shake  before  using. 

Cauliflower  Baked  With  Cheese. 
Pull  off  the  green  leaves  and  place  in 
a  bowl  of  cold  salted  water,  head  down- 
ward, for  half  an  hour,  to  dislodge  any 
insects.  Put  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  stalk  down,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  boil  until  tender;  drain  and 
cool  slightly,  then  separate  the  flower- 
ets and  arrange  in  a  buttered  dish. 
Pour  over  sufficient  white  sauce  to 
moisten,  sprinkle  thickly  with  grated 
cheese  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 


The  Pill  that  Will. 


"The  pill  that  will,"  implies  the  pills  that 
won't.  Their  name  is  legion.  The  name  of  "the 
pill  that  will"  is  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pill.  It  is  a 
pill  to  rely  on.  Properly  used  it  will  cure  con- 
stipation, biliousness,  sick  headache,  and  the 
other  ills  that  result  from  torpid  liver.  Ayer's 
pills  are  not  designed  to  spur  the  liver  into  a 
momentary  activity,  leaving  it  in  yet  more 
incapable  condition  after  the  immediate  effect 
is  past.  They  are  compounded  with  the  pur- 
pose of  toning  up  .the  entire  system,  removing 
the  obstructing  conditions,  and  putting  the 
liver  into  proper  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
organs  for  natural  co-operation.  The  record  of 
Ayer's  Pills  during  the  half  century  they  have 
been  in  public  use  establishes  their  great  and 
permanent  value  in  all  liver  affections. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


The  shops  are  full  of  plaids.  There 
are  plaids  in  every  grade  of  material, 
from  rich  silks  to  cheap  cotton  and 
wool  materials.  There  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  great  deal  of  taste  and  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  and  wearing  plaids. 
Very  large  women  should  abjure 
them  altogether,  the  slender  young  ones 
can  wear  almost  any  of  them  and  the 
ordinary  woman  most  of  the  darker 
ones.  Some  of  these  will  be  very  stylish 
when  made  up  with  dark  furs. 

White  chamois  bicycle  gloves  are  cool 
and  comfortable,  and  also  inexpensive 
and  can  be  cleaned  readily.  But  do  not 
wash  them  in  soap  and  water.  Use 
naphtha  or  gasoline,  and  treat  them  as 
you  would  ordinary  gloves.  Care  has 
to  be  used  with  these  inflammable 
liquids,  but  there  is  little  danger  with 
proper  precautions.  Cleaning  the 
gloves  in  this  way  prevents  them  from 
losing  their  shape,  as  the  chamois  glove 
does  under  ordinary  washings.  It  also 
saves  time,  for  the  glove  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  put  on  after  cleaning. 

"It  is  evident,"  says  a  well-posted 
exchange,  "that  this  autumn  the  tight 
sleeve,  with  a  slight  easiness  at  the  top, 
surmounted  with  a  small  epaulet,  will 
be  the  accepted  sleeve  tot  petite  lainaQW, 
that  the  small  coat  sleeve,  with  a  small, 
pouchy  top,  is  correct  for  tailor  gowns, 
or  the  perfectly  tight  sleeve,  with  a 
flat,  round  epaulet,  and  the  very  small 
gigot  for  jackets  and  redingotes,  which 
shape  will  be  very  fashionable  for  both 
coats  and  gowns." 

The  stout  woman  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  serviceable  and  always 
graceful  cashmere  is  to  be  la  mode  this 
season,  and  that  she  may  do  away  with 
the  torturing  high  choker  and  wear  her 
gowns  cut  round  or  slightly  square  in 
the  neck. 

According  to  an  authority  in  Harper's 
purple  costumes  have  this  year  to  re- 
tire in  favor  of  petunia,  green  or 
mahogany  color.  Petunia  is  an  exquis- 
ite shade  in  most  of  the  new  fabrics. 
One  stunning  gown  of  a  camel's  hair 
cloth,  with  very  narrow  line  of  black, 
is  braided  with  black  soutache  braid  in 
most  elaborate  pattern.  Around  the 
skirt  are  two  bands  of  the  braid,  and 
above  the  bands  a  deep  pointed  design. 
The  waist  is  a  Russian  blouse,  with 
square  tabs  below  the  belt.  On  the 
back  and  front  and  down  the  sleeves  is 
is  the  same  pattern  of  braiding  as  on 
the  skirt.  The  fronts  are  faced  with 
black  velvet,  and  are  rolled  back  to 
show  a  petunia  silk  waist,  which  is 
worn  with  a  double  jabot  of  yellow  lace 
and  a  necktie  of  white  net  edged  with 
the  same  lace. 

Another  petunia-color  costume  is 
trimmed  with  a  braiding  of  narrow 
black  satin,  and  the  fronts  of  the  blouse 
are  faced  with  reseda-green  velvet. 
The  touch  of  green  with  the  petunia  is 
most  artistic  and  smart,  while  the  black- 
satin  braiding  on  the  skirt  and  blouse 
is  effective,  without  being  too  conspic- 
uous. 

A  brown  costume,  made  on  this  same 
pattern,  has  the  braiding  of  brown  satin 
the  exact  shade  of  the  cloth,  while  the 
facings  of  the  blouse  are  of  the  reseda- 
green  velvet — a  deeper  shade  than  is 
used  with  petunia,  however.  Yellow 
facings  with  brown  are  also  good,  and 
there  is  an  odd  shade  of  orange  that  is 
excellent. 

Green  and  blue  are  also  effective, 
while  blue  braided  with  brown,  if  only 
just  the  right  shades  are  chosen, 
is  always  a  good  combination.  The 
light  gray  gowns,  that  are  to  be  fash- 
ionable as  ever  all  winter,  can  have 
color  at  neck  and  waist  or  introduced 
into  the  trimming. 

A  canary  yellow,  a  pinkish  heliotrope 
and  one  particular  shade  of  orange  are 
the  best,  while  deep  mahogany  or  light 
pink  and  blue,  if  only  a  little  is  used, 
will  also  be  suitable. 

A  charming  toilette  for  a  young  girl 
is  of  white  taffeta,  veiled  with  white 
tulle.  The  bodice,  which  is  perfectly 
fitted,  is  cut  under  the  arm  and  the 
sleeve  built  on  top.  Over  the  shoulders 
is -a  cordon  of  marguerites  extending 
to  the  bodice,  from  where  a  breadth  of 
tulle,  gathered  closely  at  each  side, 


extends  to  the  waist.  Then  another 
gathered  piece  of  tulle  forms  the  belt. 
The  sleeves  are  of  the  blue  gauze, 
gathered  tight  to  the  arm.  The  skirt 
is  of  white  teffeta,  with  a  deep  loop  of 
the  marguerites  extending  up  to  the 
hips,  which  forms  a  heading  for  a  full 
flounce  of  white  tulle. 

Another  equally  pretty  evening  frock 
for  a  married  woman  is  of  white  satin 
trimmed  with  black  tulle  and  chantilly 
lace.  The  entire  front  of  the  gown 
consists  of  a  long  "  etoile,"  composed 
of  a  wide  piece  of  chantilly  insertion 
belted  in  at  the  waist,  the  rest  of  the 
skirt  being  covered  with  black  knife- 
plaited  flounces  placed  at  intervals,  the 
white  satin  showing  between.  The 
long  sleeves  are  of  black  chantilly. 

If  one  wears  black  velvet  belts,  be 
sure  to  have  them  very  narrow,  as  the 
smart  ones  are.  A  few  little  upright 
velvet  tabs  added  made  to  cling  to  the 
figure  or  bodice,  are  most  becoming 
and  a  pretty  change.  Smart  ribbon  or 
taffeta  belts,  when  they  fasten  in  the 
back,  have  upright  bows,  the  loops 
pinned  flat  to  the  bodice. 

.  All  of  the  new  French  dinner  gowns 
have  long  sleeves  with  low  necks,  the 
former  generally  being  made  of  some 
thin  material,  through  which  the  arm 
is  visible. 


Prosperity  Separators. 


For  Thirty  Years. 

A  VETERAN   TELLS  OF  1NCID- 
DENTS  OF  THE  WAR. 


.1.    K.    Burroughs     Kf  lutes    lo   a  Reporter 
Sonic  Interest  i  [  -  FartH-lle  Has  lieeu 
»  Sufferer  From  Sciatic  ICheunia- 
tlsm  for  Over  Thirty  leak 

From  the  chief  in  fn,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

"Tenting  on  the  old  Camp-ground  "  recalls 
many  pleasant  memories  of  the  past  to  the 
veteran  of  the  late  war  as  he  thinks  of  old 
comrades  and  the  various  pastimes  incident 
to  camp  life. 

But  a  very  large  number  of  veterans  think 
only  of  the  other,  the  dark  side  with  its  many 
exposures;  with  oftentimes  no  tent  nor 
blanket,  unwholesome  rations,  and  an  intense 
thirst  which  could  not  be  quenched  only  with 
foul,  uuhealthy  water.  The  many  long  "forced 
marches  in  which  strong  men  were  overcome 
and  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  exposures  which  the  soldiers  had  to 
endure,  are  said  to  have  caused  more  deaths 
than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  to-day 
thousands  are  intense  sufferers  because  of 
this  army  exposure. 

Among  this  large  army  of  sufferers  is  J.  F. 
Burroughs,  the  well-known  contractor,  who 
resides  at  1020  East  Tenth  Street,  Pueblo, 
Colo.    To  a  reporter  recently  he  said : 

"For  over  thiry  years  I  had  periods  of  in- 
tense suffering  from  sciatic  rheumatism. 

"I  am  now  forty-four  years  old  and  I  con- 
tracted the  disease  during  the  civil  war. 

"Exposure  on  Southern  battlefields 
brought  on  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and 
being  a  sergeant  in  an  Illinois  regiment,  I 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Cairo,  where  I  lay 
helpless  for  many  weeks.  After  my  recovery 
from  the  fever,  the  disease  seemed  to  settle 
in  my  left  hip,  the  pain  extending  down 
through  my  ankle.  I  was  treated  by  many 
different  physicians  both  in  Illinois  and  Iowa 
and  took  quarts  of  medicines  without  finding 
relief." 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Burroughs  removed 
to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  but  even  the  clear  air 
and  cloudless  skies  of  the  West  failed  to 
effect  a  cure.  Life  became  something  to  be 
endured  not  by  any  means  enjoyed.  Some- 
times he  was  totally  unable  to  attend  to 
business. 

"Last  July,"  continued  Mr.  Burroughs, 
"  while  in  Leadville,  I  had  a  very  severe 
attack,  sleep  was  impossible.  The  days  were 
bad  enough,  but  the  nights  were  one  long 
misery.  A  friend  wanted  me  to  try  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I 
decided  to  do  so.  I  took  two  boxes  of  the  pills 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  having  tried  so 
many  things  without  being  helped,  my  old 
enemy  was  routed.  J  am  more  than  willing 
to  recommend  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  tell  anyone  from  what 
misery  thev  have  saved  me.'' 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  aud  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nerv- 
ous headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com- 
plexions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male 
or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never 
loose  in  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  *2.50.  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  bad  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brlfhter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ton  years  past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  It  now  and  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Put  it  in  to-day  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any 
other  investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating 
second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "cheap"  on  paper  and  in 
first  cost  only.  Get  the  bent  and  hence  the  ehenpett  in  that  it  will 
save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any 
way  try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  catu 
logue  No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS., 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREKT, 

NEW  YORK. 


IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

\VM.  II.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  1-adiex'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandala,  line  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  5U  eentH.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  m.iiii  Cm  ton  nhoes 
•1.87.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AM)    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
PUMP-HANDLK. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
tind  your  windmill 
"no more," call  and 
LOW/ 
PRICESwllI 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd- 
si  zed  Tanks (or 
sale  at  a  bargain 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

RP    WTf  QON    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
•  a  •  "IWUl'i  Works,  Corner  Main  ami 
Lincoln  Streets.  Oftlce,  1"  North  Commerce  Street. 


3N 

The     Most      Fouuerful  Alade 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.  82-S-4  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Alouarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIMIIrhUran  SI.,  <  ill- ILL. 


I'KK  I  .  »■:..".<>  PRICE,  «l  .in 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  and  18  Drumm  St. 


San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele. 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  W  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
l  l  til  l).  <,3  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Drill 
Wells 


of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm,  City  mid  \  t.  W liter 
works.  Factories.  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation.  Conland 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  HO 


•  i  fit  It  years  "  experience.  WHITE 
Willi         08  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

L00MIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Profit 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH Y « 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  its  j. 
GASOLINE    ENGINE5  '« 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.. 

URORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  OALLA.S. TEX. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  i  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coaling,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  loo  ft..  Vl.ftO. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 

A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied.  With  Coat- 
ing. Tin  Caps  and  Nails— complete.  Per  square 
of  1(10  ft.,  »3.00. 

W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating — the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Five-Gallon  Cans.  35c. 
Specify  W.  St  P.    Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

i       Its  poHHlhllltleft  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PRO]  .  I  .  W.  WOl.l., 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfx;.  Co.,  Sai.em,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage:  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  i  i;  I  I  .  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKBB  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  Sr.,  San  Francisco. 

a  Steel  Wheels 

k  Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC0N 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


o  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  «l«e 
f   wripi'l.  any  width  tiro,  ratal  run. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   WORK    OE   ALL  KINDS. 

XX  JD.  "WASS,  se  FIRST  ST..  S.  lET. 


October  9,  1897. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  October  6,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  93(4(ffl   91%      $   92   @  89?i 

Thursday   89M®   90%  88   ®  90!j 

Friday   92%®   92%  9l?t®  91 

Saturday   90(4®   89(8  89(4®  88=8 

Monday   88U®   8»H  88VS@   89  ?» 

Tuesday   89%®   91%  89%®  91% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s4^d   

Thursday  7s4d  7s  17»d 

Friday  7s3^d  7s  l'/sd 

Saturday  7s358d  7s  l^d 

Monday  7s4d  7s  2><d 

Tuesday  7s5%d  7s  3%d 

San  Franc  isco  futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  SI  46M@1  43,'„      $1  45!4tol  42 

Friday   1  46%@1  44  1  42   tol  HM 

Saturday   1  48% @1  44«        1  4"   @1  41% 

Monday   1  43  (ffll  45%       1  41tftol  43% 

Tuesday   1  46vi<ai  489a       1  44   (oil  47(4 

Wednesday   1  47?8@1  49         1  47   @i  47% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  in  considerably  better 
shape  than  a  week  ago,  both  the  tone  and  the 
values  having  improved.  The  speculative 
markets  have  been  in  the  main  on  the  up 
grade,  while  a  week  ago  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  On  the  local  Call  Board  December 
wheat  recovered  5c  and  May  wheat  7'4e  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  week.  In  the  spot 
market  there  was  a  quotable  improvement  of 
50e@$1.00  per  ton,  and  the  demand  much  bet- 
ter at  the  improved  rates  than  it  was  at  the 
lower  prices.  On  Wednesday,  the  day  of  go- 
ing to  press,  foreign  and  Eastern  markets 
were  firm  and  higher.  The  local  market  was 
strong  at  best  figures  current  since  last  re- 
view. 

Although  deliveries  of  wheat  at  this  port 
were  quite  heavy,  coastwise  and  interior, 
during  the  month  of  September,  aggregating 
from  all  sources  about  110,000  tons,  the  increase 
in  stocks  for  the  month  was  only  14,000  tons, 
calculating  supplies  at  Port  Costa,  Stockton 
and  San  Francisco.  For  corresponding  month 
last  year  the  receipts  aggregated  100,000  tons, 
and  the  increase  in  supplies  at  the  three  tide- 
water points  above  named  was  45,000  tons. 
The  showing  appears  to  indicate  that  shippers 
are  not  carrying  heavy  quantities,  unless 
thej-  have  the  wheat  stored  in  the  interior. 
They  very  likely  have  some  wheat  at  interior 
points,  as  it  would  be  phenomenal  under  such 
conditions  as  have  existed  the  past  few 
months  to  have  all  the  wheat  purchased  on 
export  account  immediately  landed  at  tide 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
equally  phenomenal,  with  such  a  large  fleet 
engaged  for  wheat  as  is  at  present  in  port,  to 
have  exporters  fully  provided  with  grain  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  selling  and  produc- 
ing interests.  Some  active  buying  of  wheat 
will  very  probably  be  experienced  before  the 
month  closes.  The  tonnage  now  here  and  en- 
gaged for  grain  loading  has  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  over  100,000  tons.  Supplies  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses  at  Port  Costa,  Stockton 
and  San  Francisco  on  1st  inst.  were  136,879 
tons  of  wheat  and  65,635  tons  of  barley.  This 
grain  is  by  no  means  all  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  producers. 

California  Milling  $1  52H@1  57(4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47(4@1  50 

Oregon  Valley   l  45  (ffll  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   150  ©155 

Walla  Walla  Club   145  @1  50 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.43%@1.49. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40@1.47%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.47%@ 
1.49:  May,  1898,  at  1.47@1.47%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

2896-97.  1H97-98. 

Liv.  quotations  6s  2V,d@6s  3d  8s2V,d«8s4d 

Freight  rates   28%@30s  27(4@30s 

Local  market   $1.15(ffll.l7y,  |1.47>4@1.52V4 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 
Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
October  1st  and  September  1st: 

Tons—  Oct.  1st.     Sep/,  lit. 

Wheat  *I36,879  122,865 

Barley   t65,635  67,276 

Oats   2,850  926 

Corn   157  581 

*  Including  69,605  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  63,304 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  39,123  tons  at  Port  Costa,  18,697  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  increase  of  14,014  tons  for  month  of 
September.  A  year  ago  there  were  138,612  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

There  has  been  no  very  active  movement 
for  the  week  under  review,  either  on  export 
account  or  for  home  use.  Values  have  devel- 
oped no  quotable  change,  but  a  slightly  better 
tone  prevailed,  with  no  prospects  of  lower 
values  being  realized  in  the  near  future. 
Stocks  are  of  moderate  proportions,  including 
considerable  from  outside  mills. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25®3  50 

Superflne,  good  to  choice   3  75®4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50@)4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00@5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

Buyers  have  operated  rather  sparingly  in 
this  cereal  the  past  week,  and  the  market  has 
lacked  firmness,  especially  for  ordinary  or  de- 
fective qualities,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
offerings  of  this  sort.  Not  much  barley  is 
now  being  purchased  on  export  account  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  season  for  shipments  of  Chevalier 
and  Brewing  by  sailing  vessel  to  Europe;  and 
in  the  second  place,  desirable  qualities  for  ex- 
port are  not  now  readily  obtainable  in  whole- 
sale quantity.  A  full  cargo  of  Chevalier  went 
afloat  this  week  for  Europe,  61,253  centals 
valued  at  $91,900. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90  ®  92(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85   ®  87H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45  ®1  55 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  20  @1  35 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  91@87%c. 

May,  189S,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  S7%c. 

Oats. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  supplies   now  in 

store  here,  with  the  demand  not  very  brisk, 

which  is  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  the 

trade  for  most  other  cereals.    Stocks  in  this 

center  on  1st  inst.  are  reported  at  2S50  tons, 

being  an  increase  of  1900  tons  for  the  month. 

A  year  ago  there  were  2300  tons  reported  on 

hand.    While  the  market  has  an  easy  tone, 

choice  qualities  are  not  being  urged  to  sale  at 

what  could  be  termed  low  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @1  27(4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  12(4@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  @1  1254 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  12^4@1  20 

Milling  1  20   @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian  1  05   (ffll  30 

Red  1  10  @1  25 

Coru. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, stocks  of  this  cereal  are  exceedingly 
light,  only  157  tons  being  reported  on  hand  on 
the  1st  inst.,  which  is  430  tons  less  than  for 
previous  month,  and  1100  tons  less  than  on 
Oct.  1st,  1896.  Offerings  are  mainly  Large 
Yellow,  with  market  for  this  variety  lacking 
in  firmness.  Large  White  is  very  firmly 
held.  Small  Yellow  continued  against  buy- 
ers, but  wholesale  transfers  cannot  be  readily 
effected  at  extreme  current  rates. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @  — 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12(4 

Small  Yellow  1  20  @1  25 

Eastern  Yellow  1  10  (ffll  12(4 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1$  It   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Inquiry  does  not  appear  to  be  very  active 
or  urgent,  but  values  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained,  the  quotable  range  continuing 
much  the  same  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10  @1  12(4 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  exceedingly  lightly  stocked.  In 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  /WILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


a  limited  way  comparatively  good  figures 
could  be  realized. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  not  operating  exten- 
sively at  present  in  any  variety  of  white 
beans,  Limas  included.  With  offerings  of 
only  moderate  volume,  both  here  and  at  inte- 
rior points,  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  in- 
cline to  any  pronounced  degree  in  favor  of  the 
buyer,  although  to  sell  freely  at  this  date 
less  than  extreme  rates  quoted  would  have  to 
be  accepted.  Colored  beans  continued  to  hold 
up  much  better  than  white  kinds,  with  no 
special  surplus  of  supplies  of  either  Bayos, 
Pinks  or  Reds. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs   1  25   @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  35 

Lady  Washington   1  10  @1  20 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  @  — 

Pinks   1  40   @1  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75   @1  90 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  25   @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  35 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00   ®2  25 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 

thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  contemporary, 

under  recent  date,  prices  quoted  being  per 

bushel  of  60  pounds  : 

Another  dull  week's  trade  has  tended  to  keep 
the  market  in  rather  an  unsettled  condition,  with 
declining  prices  for  some  varieties.  Red  Kidney 
have  shown  most  weakness,  values  falling  about 
20c  per  bushel.  This  was  not  the  result  of  any 
burdensome  accumulation,  but  from  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  new  beans  arrive  exporters  neglect  old, 
and  holders  were  anxious  to  close  out  the  remain- 
ing lots.  When  it  was  known  that  shippers  had 
very  moderate  orders  there  was  a  scramble  to  se- 
cure them  and  the  price  was  cut  deeply.  The 
business  up  to  Wednesday  was  mostly  at  $2.10 
f.  o.  b.  but  since  then  $2.05  has  been  accepted,  and 
it  now  looks  as  if  bids  of  $2  would  not  be  refused. 
There  is  promise  of  a  good  crop  this  year,  and 
sellers  feel  quite  certain  that  even  the  present 
prices  will  not  hold  long.  Marrow  have  worked 
out  very  slowly,  jobbers  showing  no  disposition  to 
stock  up,  and  exporters  failed  to  draw  important 
orders.  The  general  asking  rate  for  choicest  lots 
has  been  $1.40,  but  that  Ugure  has  been  shaded  in 
a  few  instances.  But  little  interest  in  Medium, 
aDd  while  the  offerings  are  very  light  a  little 
easier  feeling  is  noted  at  the  close.  Choice  State 
Pea  have  settled  to  $115,  and  are  rather  dull  at 
that :  best  Michigan  bag  lots  are  offering  freely  at 
$1.10  and  some  of  fair  quality  can  be  bought  at 
$1.05.  The  export  orders  for  White  Kidney  were 
tilled  at  $1.70  generally.  Yellow  Eye  steady  but 
slow.  Demand  for  California  Linia  has  been  slack 
all  the  week,  and  the  market  is  slightly  easier  in 
tone:  sales  are  rare  obove  $1.55.  Lady  Washing- 
tons  were  quiet  at  $1.20.  Green  peas  have  con- 
tinued to  decline  under  the  same  conditions  that 
caused  the  break  last  week. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  same  inactivity  last  noted  for  this 

product  is  still  being  experienced.   There  are 

no  heavy  supplies  reported,  either  here  or  to 

arrive.    Only  choice  can  be  depended  upon, 

however,  to  bring  full  current  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30   @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @  — 

Hops. 

The  market  is  not  quotably  higher,  but  the 
majority  of  growers  are  asking  an  advance  on 
quotations  and  stiffer  figures  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  realize  at  this  date.  The  outlook 
continues  encouraging  for  choice  to  select 
hops  of  this  season's  curing,  although  the  ex- 
treme views  of  holders  may  not  be  realized. 
No  transfers  over  14VjC  have  been  so  far  re- 
ported in  this  center  this  season,  and  the 
quality  had  to  be  choice  to  command  this  fig- 
ure. There  are  reports  of  15c  being  paid  in 
the  interior.  Common  qualities  may  have  to 
go  at  comparatively  low  prices  to  attract  cus- 
tom, as  supplies  of  this  sort  bid  fair  to  be 
tolerably  large. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @15 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 

furnish    the  following   concerning  the  hop 

market  in  that  center : 

The  market  for  new  hops  is  getting  into  a  little 
more  definite  form  Demand  for  current  use  of 
brewers  is  still  comparatively  small  as  they  are 
apparently  we'll  stocked  with  old  hops,  and  the 
inquiries  from  abroad  are  mostly  confined  to  small 
sample  lots;  but  our  loi-al  dealers  are  all  looking 
for  a  few  goods  to  have  in  stock,  or  to  show  cus- 
tomers, and  they  have  been  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  in  the  interior.  The  transactions  here  are 
so  few,  however,  that  values  are  rather  uncertain. 
If  strictly  choice  State  lots  are  available  they 
would  bring  15c,  and  that  figure  has  been  bid  and 
refused  for  very  high  grade  Pacific.  Considerable 
business  has  been  done  recently  in  1897  hops,  both 
here  and  in  the  interior,  and  values  are  well  sus- 
tained. Picking  is  now  practically  ended  every- 
where. Estimates  of  the  yield  still  differ  quite 
materia'ly.  In  this  State  the  crop  is  generally 
placed  at  15  to  25  per  cent  below  last  year;  some 
of  the  country  papers  claim  that  the  shrinkage  is 
more,  but  our  information  contradicts  these  ex- 
treme estimates.  Growers  have  very  firm  views 
and  seem  quite  unwilling  to  accept  less  than  tao 
for  best  lots ;  some  purchases  are  reported  at  that, 
including  a  long  growth  of  over  300  bales  by  a 
western  brewer.  The  yield  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  hardly  exceed  110.000  bales— more  likely  to 
run  under  than  over.  Late  cables  have  reduced 
the  English  crop  to  370,00(1  to  380,000  cwt.,  and 
some  reports  are  as  low  as  350,000  cwt.  London 
market  is  firm  but  quiet.  Taking  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  world's  supply,  and  the  usual 
consumptive  needs,  and  the  indications  point  to  a 
shortage  that  warrants  better  prices  than  we  had 
last  year. 

Wool. 

The  local  market  continues  strong,  and  a 


firm  feeling  is  reported  in  Eastern  and  for- 
eign centers.  Most  of  the  scourers  here  are 
running  their  mills  to  full  capacity  and  are 
meeting  with  a  prompt  outlet  for  their  prod- 
uct. If  purchasing  in  the  interior  is  kept  up 
at  the  lively  pace  of  the  past  month,  wools 
will  be  all  out  of  first  hands  before  the  season 
is  half  over. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain  >.   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  ®I1 

Lamb's  defective   6V4(3>  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7   @  8V4 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Despite  limited  receipts  of  most  kinds  of 
hay,  offierings  proved  more  than  sufficient  lor 
the  existing  demand  and  values  were  barely 
steady,  quotation's  showing  no  appreciable 
changes.  Alfalfa  hay  has  been  lately  in  in- 
creased receipt,  and  this  variety  has  shown 
the  most  tendency  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 
Straw  was  in  sufficiently  liberal  supply  to 
keep  prices  at  a  low  range. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   g  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

MillstufTs. 

Bran    was  held  at  higher   figures  than 

previous  week,  with  stocks  of  rather  light 

volume.  Middlings  were  not  in  heavy  supply, 

but  there  was  enough  for  the  limited  demand. 

Rolled  Barley  was  offered  at  easy  rates. 

Miled  Corn  remained  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  V  ton  14  00®  15  00 

Middlings  17  50@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00®27  00 

Seeds. 

Very  little  Mustard  Seed  is  offering  at 
present,  either  Brown  or  Yellow,  and  market 
is  firm,  with  prospects  of  so  continuing 
throughout  the  season.  Wild  Brown  is  espe- 
cially scarce,  but  there  will  probably  be  some 
arrivals  of  this  sort  in  the  near  future.  Most 
of  the  Wild  Brown  is  received  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Salinas  in  Monterey  county.  The  cul- 
tivated Mustard,  Brown  and  Yellow,  is 
mainly  from  the  Lornpoe  section  in  Santa 
Barbara  county.  Flaxseed  market  is  ruling 
quiet  at  the  decline  last  quoted. 

Pev  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  70®  1  80 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2(4 

Rape  2V4@3 

Hemp  3M@3V» 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6W 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Although  there  is  not  much  doing  in  Grain 
Bags,  market  for  spot  stocks  is  firm  at  the 
quotations,  importers  contending  that  it  is 
better  to  carry  the  bags  into  next  season 
than  to  sell  at  lower  figures.  Other  bags  and 
bagging  were  offered  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5(4'ffl  5^ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  to— 

Wool  sacks,  3(4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  @— 

Bean  bags   4!4@  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5^4<ffl  6(4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Higher  prices  and  a  firm  tone  prevailing 
in  the  Hide  market.  Pelts  are  bring- 
ing as  a  rule  full  current  figures.  Tallow 
market  is  steady,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  the 
best. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs....  10  @10(4      9  @  9(4 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.     —  (ffl  9(4        — @  8(4 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  9   to—         8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  ®  9(4      8  @  8(4 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9   @—         8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  11  ®—        9  ®— 

Dry  Hides  15  ®15(4     12  @12(4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— (ffll4       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  ®12 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2(4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ©35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  active 
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inquiry,  there  are  no  very  heavy  quantities 
now  offering,  and  best  grades  of  both  Comb 
and  Extracted  are  being  quite  steadly  held. 
Dark  and  poor  flavored  honey  is  meeting  with 
slow  custom  at  low  figures. 


6 


LXiracicu,  »»»*.vw   —    QIAO  qj. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   glf  g 

Dark  Tule   i***'  -  * 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   ' 

Amber  Comb  

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  lack  of  custom  at  current  rates, 
but  beyond  these'  figures  wholesale  operators 
refuse  to  take  hold.  Spot  supplies  are  light. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  beef  is  showing  firmness,  with 
tendency  to  higher  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Mutton  is  not  offering  in  large  quantity,  and 
transfers  are  mainly  at  full  current  figures. 
Hogs  were  in  fair  request,  market  presenting 
a  tolerably  firm  tone,  without  being  quotably 
higher. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net     lb   6®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   f 

Beef,  3d  quality  ••   **#  » 

Mutton-ewes,  5W&«c;  wethers  6  ffl  6£ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%®  . 

Hogs,  small   °|»®  22 

Hogs,  large  hard   3*iL_* 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   ZjS~«i 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *»g  ¥* 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   •  g  » 

Veal  large,  *  16   «  ®  °* 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   «4@  7* 

Poultry. 

Much  of  the  California  poultry  arriving  is 
poor,  and  on  this  account  fails  to  draw  forth 
much  competition  from  buyers.  Large  and 
fat  Chickens  were  salable  to  advantage,  both 
Hens  and  Roosters  of  extra  size  and  in  tine 
flesh  bringing  more  than  quotations.  Turkeys, 
Ducks  and  Ueese  in  tine  condition  sold  fairly 
well,  but  poor  stock  was  neglected.  Eastern 
poultry  to  the  extent  of  three  carloads  arrived 
the  past  week. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   J3®  \* 

8fflfflfc.::::::::^"""."«8 
^:fe-imii^::::::.::::jggg 
irfeiarge::::::::::::::::::::^:::^ 

Broilers,  small  \ 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  3  °g|J  * 

Ducks,  old  lSSlBu 

Geese,  V  pair    r*g  £ 

Goslings,*  pair  1  «SH  ™ 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   g|j  ™ 

Pigeons,  Young  1  -5®1  50 

Batter. 

Conditions  have  ruled  much  the  same  as 
during  preceding  week.  Choice  to  select 
fresh  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  full  current 
rates,  but  on  all  other  grades  buyers  had  the 
advantage.  Aside  from  the  inquiry  for  most 
select  fresh,  trade  was  almost  wholly  on 
packed  butter.  Values  for  packed  showed 
steadiness,  with  supplies  not  particularly 
heavy  of  either  domestic  product  or  Eastern. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  

Creamery  firsts                                    j»  <9— 

Creamery  seconds  *» 

Dairy  select  f»  g» 

Dairy  seconds  "  «Va 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  J*  gg 

Creamery  In  tubs  f>  gS 

Pickled  roll  W  |f0 

Dairy  in  tubs  Jg  @" 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  »  @  « 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  I2tt*ii> 

Cheese. 

Market  for  choice  to  select  new  continues  to 
rule  decidedly  favorable  to  sellers,  with  quite 
limited  supplies  of  this  description,  Held 
cheese  and  the  more  common  grades  of  new, 
while  not  in  active  request,  are  selling  to  very 
fair  advantage,  all  things  considered. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  It  ®  12 

California,  good  to  choice  lX,,Sji 

California,  fair  to  good  .r/4®!, 

California  Cheddar  |0  ®  |* 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  wvi 

Eggs. 

There  are  very  slim  supplies  of  strictly 
select,  direct  from  near-by  henneries,  and 
such  are  commanding  much  the  same  figures 
as  realized  the  previous  week,  but  on  all  held 
stock  and  defective  fresh  the  tendency  was  to 
lower  prices.  There  was  a  glut  of  ordinary 
qualities  of  Eastern  eggs  and  also  heavy 
quantities  of  local  cold-storage  supplies.  Free 
consignments  of  Eastern  have  lately  come  to 
hand,  attracted  to  a  great  extent  by  high 
quotations  sent  out  through  brokers  soliciting 
shipments. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 32  ®34 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 29  @32 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22  @2H 

California,  common  to  fair  store  19  ®21 

Oregon,  prime  21  @ — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  19  @25 

Duck  eggs  21  @— 


Vegetables. 

With  a  little  better  demand  for  onions  than 
preceding  week,  the  market  for  this  vegeta- 
ble has  shown  a  slightly  firmer  tone.  There 
are  no  large  quantities  in  the  interior,  and 
that  values  will  drop  to  very  low  levels  this 
season  is  altogether  improbable.  Tomatoes 
sold  at  much  the  same  wide  range  as  last 
quoted,  with  market  weak  for  other  than 
choice.  Corn  was  in  light  stock,  mostly  poor 
quality  and  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  mar- 
ket.   Summer  squash  was  scarce  and  higher. 

Beans,  String,  ¥  B>   IK®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  fl  tb   1H@  2)4 

Beans,  Refuge,  f  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ~$  fb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50(d)  — 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   50®  85 

Corn,  Alameda,  f*  crate   75®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  40 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  ¥  tb   2®  2V4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  1*  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  fi  box   35®  50 

Onions,  Pickle,  *  cental   60®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   90®  1  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   3®  2H 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack   —  «0  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  *  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  ft  100  lbs   75(&  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  *  100  lbs   30®  40 

Rhubarb.  ¥  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Hay,  ft  large  box   50®  65 

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River.  ft  large  box   25®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ~tf.  large  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

The  market  for  potatoes  was  less  active 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  the  ship- 
ping demand  having  been  checked  consider- 
ably by  the  recently  advanced  asking  rates. 
Quotable  values  show  no  material  decline, 
however,  nor  are  fears  entertained  of  values 
receding  this  season  to  unprotitably  low  lev- 
els. The  last  China  steamer  took  about  500 
sacks  potatoes,  a  rare  occurrence.  Mar- 
ket for  sweets  was  not  quite  so  depressed  as 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   45®  60 

Peerless.  River   45®  60 

Reds  River   50®  65 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission     50®  65 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  &i 

Burbanks,  River    45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet,  ?)  cental   50®  75 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  outward  movement  by  rail  of  fresh 
fruit  to  eastern  points  is  showing  decrease, 
as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  date  of  the  sea- 
son. Shipments  are  still  fairly  liberal,  how- 
ever, as  compared  with  previous  years.  For 
the  seven  days  ending  October  4lh,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion report  175  carloads  shipped  eastward,  as 
against  141  carloads  for  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Chicago  and  New  York  each  re- 
ceived 4!)  cars,  making  'JS  cars  out  of  the  175 
for  these  two  cities.  Grapes  comprised  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  shipments,  ag- 
gregating 100%  carloads  of  the  175,  while 
of  pears  there  were  47:!4  cars,  making  of  these 
two  varieties  a  total  of  14S'4  cars  and  leaving 
only  2G''4  cars  for  all  other  fruit.  During  the 
month  of  September  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  &  Shippers'  Association  reports  1107 
carloads  shipped,  as  against  1001  carloads  for 
Sept.,  1886.  Total  number  of  cars  shipped  to 
Sept.  :H0th,  4t»t>:i,  and  for  the  same  period  in 
lS'.Kj,  3004.  During  the  season  to  Sept.  30th, 
New  York  received  of  California  fruit  314 
cars,  Chicago  153  cars,  and  Boston  114  cars. 

The  local  market  for  fresh  fruits  has  con- 
tinued much  the  same  as  during  preceding 
week  as  regards  values.  Receipts  were 
lighter  and  there  was  less  variety  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  is  naiural  for  this  date. 

Apples  are  making  a  fair  display,  more  so  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  than  quality.  Choice 
to  select  are  not  plentiful  and  are  commanding 
tolerably  good  figures,  some  fancy  in  4  tiers 
bringing  above  quotations.  Prospects  are  en- 
couraging for  a  good  market  for  tine  apples. 

Pears. — Bartietts  are  nearly  out.  Compara- 
tively stiff  prices  are  being  realized  for  a  few 
which  had  been  stored.  Winter  Nelis  and 
late  fall  varieties  are  on  market  in  moderate 
quantity  and  selling  at  nearly  as  wide  a 
range  as  did  Bartietts  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Strictly  choice  and  palatable  are  more  readily 
placed  at  extreme  rates  than  are  common  at 
inside  figures. 

Peaches.— There  are  few  now  arriving  and 
these  are  mostly  Salways.    Such  as  are  in 


Buggies, 
Wagons, 
Harness 


/  Send  for  our  new  50- page  Catalogue  of  Hui;t 
I  low;  quality  high,  llarli  Wire— Just  arrived,  a 
1  lag.   Get  our  low  quotations 

J     Salt— No.  1  half-srround  Salt  In  60- It,  Hacks:  cle 


liies.  Whuoiis.  Harness,  etc.  Prices 
carload  of  Wire.  Prices  are  advanc- 


clean  and  strong:  per  sack  *  .15 

Rolled  Oats— 90- ti,  sacks:  good  and  fresh;  '.'  sacks  for   5.00 

Babbitt's  Soap    Kor  #:i.tjO  in  advance  we  will  ship  a  case  of  UK)  bars 
Babbitt's  Soap. 

Sujjar— Dry  granulated  cane:  tine,  white  and  dry;  in  double  sacks:  per  It,..  .05U 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL- 


prime  to  choice  condition  do  not  lack  for  cus- 
tom at  the  prevailing  rates,  values  being  at  a 
little  higher  range  than  last  quoted. 

Grapes  have  been  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
both  table  and  wine  varieties.  Values  for 
wine  grapes  have  been  at  a  little  lower  range 
than  last  noted,  and  prices  for  table  grapes 
have  been  without  quotable  improvement. 

Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes  were  in  fair 
supply  and  cheap.  Berries  of  all  kinds  were 
in  light  stock  and  in  limited  demand. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  box   50(3) 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  f.  box   25(« 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-tb  box   — (a) 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  V  50-lb  box   40ta> 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  box   — ® 

Apricots,  Royal,  T»  t  m   

Apricots,  Moorpark,  9  box  

Crabapplcs,  ¥  box  

Quinces.  ¥  box  

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box   »m 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  V  crate. 

Grapes,  Fontainebleau,  ¥  box  

Grapes,  Rose  Peru.  *  crate   mm 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes  in  boxes  5®lt'c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes.  Zinfandel,  ¥  ton  13  00®  16  00 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ¥  ton   H  OOfn.14  00 

Grapes.  White,  ¥  ton   — 10  00®  13  00 

Peaches,  wrapped,  f>  box   50®  65 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  i*  box   35®  50 

Pomegranates,  small  box   25®  50 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75(n:  1  25 

Pears,  Martlet  I,  V  box    1  l)0(a   I  50 

Pears,  Common,  "r>  box   >«K<*  HO 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  V  box   Kg  75 

Plums,  large,  fl  crate   50(a)  65 

Prunes,  ft  box   40®  50 

Blackberries,  %  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  ?)  chest    — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  ¥  tt>   3®  6 

Gooseberries,  common,  ¥  th    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ¥">• . .  — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  f)  fb   — ®  — 

Raspberries,  ¥  cnest   3  50®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Watermelons.  ¥  100   7  00®I2  00 

Cantaloupes,  fl  crate   50®  1  00 

Nutmegs,  f,  box   30®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  move- 
ment in  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  it  has 
been  mainly  deliveries  on  contracts.  Not 
many  orders  have  been  received  from  any 
quarter,  particularly  from  the  East.  The 
absence  of  noteworthy  inquiry  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  the  Mississippi  valley 
section  is  now  attributed  to  the  warm 
weather  lately  prevailing  in  the  districts 
above  named  and  to  the  yellow  fever  scare  in 
the  South.  A  decided  change  for  the  better 
in  the  weather,  however,  is  likely  to  be  soon 
experienced,  and  with  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  dried 
fruit  trade.  There  are  certainly  no  heavy 
stocks  held  in  the  East,  and  supplies  here  of 
most  kinds  are  of  moderate  proportions.  Re- 
maining stocks  of  apricots  are  light,  especially 
of  high  grade.  Peaches  are  in  fair  supply, 
but  best  qualities  are  regarded  as  good  prop- 
erty at  the.  ruling  rates.  Pears  are  not  in 
heavy  stock,  and  tnere  are  no  evidences  of 
choice  to  select  being  crowded  to  sale  at  any 
material  decline  from  the  best  figures  yet 
current  this  season.  Prunes  are  now  coming 
forward,  and  while  the  market  presents  in 
easy  tone  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings, 
the  largest  sizes  will  probably  meet  with  a 
speedy  clean-up,  being  in  good  request  for 
Europe.  Three  carloads  of  evaporated  apples 
have  been  shipped  to  France  from  this  center 
as  an  experiment,  and  will  probably  result  in 
receiving  orders  of  fair  magnitude  from 
Europe  later  on. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  fb   6  »" 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7^rd— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7H®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   tUm 

Nectarines,  White   5   @  5(4 

Nectarines,  Red   »  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  6  ®  tii4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancv   7  <a  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  <&I3 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  ®— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartietts,  halved,  fancy.  7tfta  KS4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartietts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartietts         5  ®  6 

Plums,  pitted    4V4®  5^ 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40-50's   5H®— 

.so— 60's   iWa  — 

60— 70's   <  ®— 

70-80  s   3*ffl- 

80— 90's   3   ®  — 

90— 100's   2V4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3MC  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  In  boxes,  Sc  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  Ho 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3J<®  3H 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  Z\,(w  3\ 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®7 

COMMON  SCN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   ®  5* 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®— 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   2*®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @— 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York  is 

quoted  as  follows,  according  to  recent  mail 

advices,  by  a  leadingauthority  in  that  center : 

New  evaporated  apples  are  increasing  in  supply 
from  all  points  but  stock  is  ungraded  and  shows 
no  improvement  in  quality.  The  quality  of  this 
year's  apples  w  ill  be  much  below  that  of  ast  year 
and  makers  should  try  and  have  their  fruit  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  The  few  scattering  sales 
reported  are  in  range  of  5(o  7c  for  State  and  West- 
ern and  4(oi6c  for  Southern.  Old  evaporated  are 
held  with  increasing  confidence  and  prices  have 
steadily  advanced  with  some  holders  not  willing 


to  consider  present  quotations  at  the  close;  re 
raaininn  supply  is  small,  most  of  the  choice  and 
nearly  all  the  fancy  having  been  cleaned  up.  Sun- 
dried  in  small  supply  and  values  somewhat 
nominal ;  a  small  lot  recently  sold  at  4c  hut  it  is 
extreme  and  some  stock  has  been  offered  lower, 
without  attracting  buyers.  New  quarters  arc 
commencing  to  arrive  but  no  price  established. 
Chops  have  a  fair  amount  of  attention  and  are 
held  generally  at  K.7E08.UO.  Cores  and  skins  very 
firm  at  the  recent  advance.  Raspberries  have 
again  advanced  udder  strong  interior  advices; 
they  are  in  active  demand  and  mark°t  rules  very 
firm  Blackberries  quiet.  Huckleberries  have 
steady.  Cherries  tinner  with  some  stock  held 
above  quotations.  California  fruit  meets  a  very 
good  inquiry  at  figures  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark.  1W97,  per  lb   9®11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6K(<t  8* 

Peaches,  Cal.,  189",  unpeeled,  lb   8®10 

Prunes,  Cal..  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.     6®  63f 
Ralsius. 

The  light  rains  of  the  past  week  have  in- 
terfered to  some  extent  with  raisin-curing, 
but  in  most  localities  no  serious  damage  re- 
sulted. Packers  are  in  the  main  busy  in  mak- 
ing deliveries  on  October  contracts.  In  some 
instances  where  holders  are  anxious  to 
realize,  recentextreme asking  rates  are  being 
shaded  in  buyers'  favor,  more  especially  on 
loose  Muscatel  in  bulk  and  on  London  layers. 
Clusters  are  scarce  and  firmly  held.  Market 
for  Sultauas  and  Seedless  raisins  is  firm  at 
the  quotations. 

V.  O.  B.   KKESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  |  no®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   i  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20- ft  box   1  10®  1  15 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fi  ft  5'4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  ,  .4^(0)   

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   3'4®  — 

Sultanas  j&Sg 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  <di4% 

Dried  Grapes  '.'.3 

Oltru  Fruits. 
Lemons  are  being  offered  quite  freely  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  prices  remaining 
quotably  about  as  last  noted.  On  common 
qualities,  poorly  cured,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
realize  satisfactory  figures.  The  cheapness 
of  Limes  naturally  interferes  to  some  extent 
with  the  sale  of  Lemons.  There  has  been  some 
sharp  cutting  of  prices  among  Lime  dealers. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ■)  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good    1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  100 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  without  material  change, 
although  some  report  an  easier  tone.    To  pur- 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 

A  Situation  Wanted 

AS  flANAGER  on  a  targe  ranch  by  a  competent 
orcbardist,  vineyardist  and  general  farmer  mar 
ri  d).  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  the  details 
of  fruit  growing,  planting,  irrigating,  pruning, 
drying.  Kxperl  in  gathering,  storing,  packing 
and  shioping  apples  for  local  and  Eastern  market. 
Nothing  but  tirst-class  position  wanted.  Best 
references  and  security,  if  necessary.  Address 
"  Orchardist,"  this  office. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equip  m  ems. 


Geo.W.Shreve.739Market  St.,S.F 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durham*  won  the  seven  days'  butler  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1894  and  1807,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas  from 

prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

Trlt  n/llSjJ]lull?JnY.  " 

By  gustav  kisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
erard.  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

9old  only  by  The  Dewey  Pi-bmshino  Co.,orlt« 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  Bhould  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Htreet,  San  FranrUnn.  Cal. 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0., 


,"PATENTS«,  aj 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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chase  freely,  full  figures  would  have  to  be 
paid,  while  under  selling  pressure  a  shading 
of  prices  would  be  necessary.  Walnuts  are 
arriving  by  sample  and  are  held  at  unchanged 
figures.  The  crop  is  reported  of  fair  size,  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  quality. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8^4®  9^ 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   »^@— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard...    IVi.%— 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   @  iYt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @9 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   6K.77U 

Wheat,  ctls  362,780 

Barley,  ctls  102,810 

Oats,  ctls   ai.UAt 

Corn,  ctls    2,152 

Rye,  ctls   2  070 

Beans,  sks   10,540 

Potatoes,  sks   21,885 

Onions,  sks   1.081 

Hay,  ions   3,22a 

Wool,  bales   5,277 

Hops,  bales   406 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1.  '97. 

Last  Year. 

1,498.012 

1,753,389 

3,3(13,317 

3,731,262 

2,368,435 

2,336,684 

186,321 

144.235 

63,238 

37,814 

13,460 

10,146 

138,852 

112,158 

31)3,737 

285.666 

45,452 

45.2UU 

50,118 

55,8V9 

33.23J 

13,799 

3.U36 

2,278 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  J<-SkS   16,396 

Wheat,  ctls  362,869 

Barley,  ctls  1(12,366 

Oats,  ctls   47 

Corn,  ctls   1,428 

Beans,  sks   1,230 

Hay,  bales   213 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   422 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   i.iKI 


Since 

Same  Time 

/illy  1.  '<n. 

Las/  Year. 

981,320 

1,464,856 

2,963,738 

3,454,8i8 

1,682,460 

1,691,662 

6,483 

7,906 

lii,393 

4,143 

13K,6)9 

56,180 

22,322 

12,177 

5,4  il),600 

3,130,112 

137,812 

255,741 

3,991 

779 

94.837 

25.998 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  endiug  Wednesday  noon,  while  | 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  thau 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  Oct.  1—  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  70c(a$1.5o; 
double  orates,  $1.64:  Muscat,  single  crates,  $1.05(5) 
1.15:  Morocco,  $1.10@1.85;  average,  $1.32.  Pears— 
Clairgeau,  $1.57:  Duchess,  $1.20. 

NEW  York.  Oct.  1—  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears— Kar.lett,  $2.50(0)3.55;  average, 
$3.08.  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  80c@$1.4.>; 
average.  Sloe;  double  crates,  $1  90@2.75;  average, 
$2.03;  assorted,  single  crates,  fc0o@Jl.05. 

London,  Oct.  2 —The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  today:  Pears— Du  Cornice,  $1.86 
per  half  box;  Clairgeau,  $1.15  per  half  box;  Doy- 
enne, $1.04  per  half  box:  Duchess,  $i  26  per  half 
box;Beurre  Gros,  $1.20  per  half  box;  Beurre  Diel, 
$1.30  per  half  box.  Peaches— Salway,  $1.12  per 
box.  Prunes— Silver,  $1.99  per  single  crate.  Plums 
— Ickworth,  $1.08  per  single  crate;  Coe's  Late  Red, 
$1.17  per  single  crate. 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  4  —The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Pears  —  Bartlett,  $2.60  w  2.85 ;  average, 
$2.81  ;'half  boxes,  $1.38;  Kiefer, $1.55@1.75;  average, 
$1.65;  half  boxes,  Hlc.  Peaches— Salway,  90c. 
Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  65e(»$l  25;  double 
crates,  $1.78;  Muscat,  single  crates,  95c(<d$1.15; 
average,  $1.05;  Cornichon,  90  c. 

New  York,  Oct.  4.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  75c(n 
$1.15;  average,  $1 ;  double  crates,  $i.7o(a2  35;  aver- 
age, -  $2.1)4.  Pears— Bartlett,  9l)c(«  2  95;  average, 
$1  66;  Clairgeau,  $1.75@2.10:  average,  $1.84;  G.  Mor- 
ceau,  $l.68(n.2.05;  average.  $1.90.  Quinces— $1.10® 
1,25;  average,  $1.17. 

New  York,  Oct.  5.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to  day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  85c(g> 
$165;  average,  $1.08:  double  urates,  $2@2.60;  aver- 
age, $2.31;  Muscat,  single  crates,  9uci&$l. 25;  aver- 
age, 99c;  assorted,  $1.05(gll  20;  average,  $1.05. 
Pears— G.  Morceau,  $1.2aa2.2J;  average,  $1.41. 

Chicago,  Oct.  5.— The  Karl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  70ctu$l.  10; 
average,  89c;  double  crates.  $1.96. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  October  6.  —  California  dried 
fruits,  quiet  Evaporated  Apples— Prime  wire 
tray,  7c;  wood-dried,  prime,  7c;  choice,  7Mc:  fancy, 
7H@8c.  Prunes— 4 ^(a>8c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots— Royal,  7(«8Hc;  Moorpark,  9(5 
llttc  Peaches—  Unpeeled,  7© lie;  peeled,  12ys<4)16c. 


that  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, the  funds  for  which  were  pro- 
vided by  the  late  Mr.  Crocker. 


Inventions  Ahead  of  Their  Time. 


The  Chabot  Observatory,  of  Oak 
land,  Cal.,  has  decided  to  send  a  special  | 
expedition  to  India  to  observe  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  will  be 
headed  by  astronomer  Burckhalter, 
whose  expenses  will  be  paid  by  William 
Pearson,  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  George 
C.  Pardee  will  provide  a  new  lens  for 
the  use  of  the  observers.  The  expedi- 
tion is,  of  course,  entirely  distinct  from 


We  sometimes  hear  of  inventions 
which  have  appeared  "before  their 
time,"  and  it. may  be  of  interest  to  con- 
sider just  what  it  means  for  an  idea  to 
have  come  into  the  world  before  condi- 
tions are  ready  for  it.  Every  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  the  Patent  Office 
knows  what  is  meant  by  the  "  state  of 
the  art,"  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
an  examiner  is  to  investigate  the 
status  of  general  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice in  that  branch  of  science  to  which 
the  application  belongs.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  intention  is  to  discover, 
if  such  be  the  case,  whether  the  inven- 
tion has  not  been  anticipated  by  some 
device  or  method  in  general  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  sometimes  be 
most  important  to  know  whether  or 
no  the  "  state  of  the  art  "  is  far  enough 
advanced  to  enable  the  idea  to  be  util- 
ized or  applied,  as  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion the  practical  fate  of  a  device  often 
depends.  Many  ingenious  and  patient 
men  have  worked  persistently  to  de- 
velop inventions  for  which  the  art  was 
not  ready,  but  which,  in  later  years, 
when  materials,  methods  and  markets 
had  developed,  proved  to  be  fully  as 
valuable  and  important  as  had  orig- 
inally been  anticipated. 

The  pneumatic  bicycle  tire  would  be 
of  little  value  if  the  rubber  industry 
were  not  equal  to  the  production  of 
the  proper  material  from  which  to 
make  it,  and  the  motor  carriage  is,  in 
like  manner,  dependent  upon  the  par- 
allel development  of  the  storage  of 
energy.  Professor  Langley  has  shown 
us  how  to  meet  the  essentials  of  a  suc- 
cessful flying  machine,  and  now  calmly 
throws  the  burden  of  the  commercial 
success  of  the  problem  upon  the  build- 
ers of  motors  by  telling  them  to  go 
ahead  and  produce  a  source  of  power 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  pow- 
erful enough  and  light  enough  to  drive 
his  ;croplane  without  overweighting  it. 
Similar  conditions  often  confront  stu- 
dents of  applied  science,  and  in  many 
cases  brilliant  ideas  have  proved  com- 
mercially worthless  simply  because  of 
the  practical  impossibility  of  realizing 
the  constructive  conditions.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  would  prove  a  most 
profitable  occupation  for  thoroughly 
informed  specialists  to  make  a  study  of 
neglected  inventions  upon  which  the 
patents  have  expired,  and  which  have 
never  been  developed  for  the  above 
reasons,  bringing  to  this  revival  of  past 
ideas  the  present  possibilities  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  developments  in 
science  and  construction.  —  W.  H. 
Smyth  in  Cassier's  Magazine. 

An  English  astronomer  named  Min- 
chin  has  invented  an  instrument  which 
accurately  measures  the  quantity  of 
light  given  out  by  a  star.  Stars  are 
designated  as  being  of  the  first  down 
to  the  twentieth  magnitude,  according 
to  the  degree  of  light  emitted.  This 
has  heretofore  been  judged  by  the  eye, 
which  precluded  anything  like  exacti- 
tude By  the  new  invention  the  rough 
designation  is  presented  by  numbers, 
which  give  the  exact  ratio  of  one  star 
to  another  in  the  light-giving  powers. 
The  star  Arcturus,  for  example,  is 
estimated  by  the  new  process  to  give 
seventy-five  and  three-quarter  times 
the  light  of  Regulus.  The  instrument 
will  be  of  great  use  not  only  in  astron- 
omy but  in  meteorology  also.  The 
amount  of  light  which  reaches  the 
earth  from  stars  varies  according  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
inventor  claims  that  forecasts  of 
weather  can  be  obtained  in  this  way 
which  will  be  far  more  accurate  than 
those  obtained  at  present. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  the  archicologist, 
said  in  a  recent  lecture  that  in  North 
and  South  America  no  less  than  120  or 
130  absolutely  distinct  languages  exist. 
As  the  growth  of  language  is  very 
slow,  he  thinks  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  so  great  a  variety  of  speech  on  the 
western  continents  proves  that  the 
native  red  men  have  inhabited  them  for 
many  thousands  of  years. 


Potash 


Free 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS,  03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  our  agents  lor  the  Pacilic  Coast. 


A  late  invention  is  the  cold  stove 
for  use  in  the  heated  months  for  re- 
ducing the  temperature.  Salt,  a 
small  quantity  of  ice  and  a  patented 
chemical  produce  a  most  intense  degree 
of  cold.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  touch 
this  stove  when  in  operation  as  it 
would  be  to  place  the  hand  on  a  fire 
stove  at  a  high  degree  of  heat.  The 
skin  is  instantly  taked  off  and  painful 
injuries  are  the  result  of  the  slightest 
i  contact.  The  inventor  claims  that 
during  the  hottest  weather  the  tem- 
perature of  a  room  may  be  run  down 
and  made  pleasant  by  the  use  of  this 
novel  device. 


Return  of  Prosperity. 

An  incident  in  the  general  revival  of  manufac- 
turing business  in  the  East,  which  has  almost  a 
domestic  interest  in  California,  is  the  starting  up 
of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company's  Works,  at 
Columbus,  on  the  18th  of  last  month.  For  many 
months  the  51.10  workmen  associated  with  this 
great  factory  have  been  idle,  because  there  has 
been  no  work  for  them  to  do;  but  they  have  waited 
patiently  for  the  day  of  reopening;  so, in  resuming 
operations,  the  company  lias  the  advantage  01  its 
oid  force  of  skilled  men.  Commenting  on  this 
event,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  says: 

"  The  company  have  some  traveling  men  on  the 
road  and  others  will  be  put  on  in  a  very  short  time. 
Many  of  the  customers  were  found  waiting  for  the 
resumption  of  work  by  this  concern,  since  the 
name  of  the  company  was  the  synonym  for  good, 
honest,  reliable  work.  Thus  it  is  that  many  sales 
have  been  made  already,  although  the  lifting  of 
the  assignment  has  just  been  completed.  Truly 
the  reopening  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company  is 
one  of  the  indications  of  a  revival  of  business  for 
which  the  people  of  Columbus  have  waited  for  so 
long  a  time." 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  (or  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  21,  1K97. 

590.290.  — Doob  Opener— D.  B.  Akard,  S.  P. 

590.291.  — Amalgamator — A.  Allen,  Milton,  Or. 
590,354.— Fruit  Evaporator— W.  K.  Allen,  New- 
berg,  Or. 

590, 202.— Spring  Mattress— I.  Allen.  Lakeoort 
Cal. 

590,298.— Suspenders— J.  J.  Burke,  S.  F. 
590,411.— Shotgun— H.  A.  Darms,  Napa,  Cal. 
590,391.— Rail ClJMBBB—C.  C  Durfee.Los  Angeles 
Cal. 

590,892.  —SUBMARINE  Plow— C.  B.  Emerson,  S  P 

590,309.— Bottle— H.  P.  Frear,  S.  F. 

590,524  — EXTRACTING  METALS  FROM  SAND— C.  A. 
Hitchcock,  is.  F. 

590,41a.— Door  Indicator— E.  A.  Langford,  Wash- 
ington, Cal. 

590,335.— step  Ladder— W.  Price,  National  Citv, 
Cal.  " 

590.123. -Cement  Gravel  Mill— J.  M.  Rademaker, 
S.  F. 

59ii,2?9.— Log  Raft— H.  B.  Robertson,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

|  590,280.— Ear  and  Tooth  Pick— F.  E.  Rockstroh, 
S.  F. 

5150,281 . — Valve — J.  N.  Rundle,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
:  590,442.— Seamless  Tooth  Crowns— L.  S.  Skirt, 
Salem,  Or. 

590,531.— Fracture   Apparatus  — T.  W.  Sloan, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
|  27,666  — Design  Bed  Lounge  Frame— L.  G.  Be- 
I     loud,  S.  F. 


Page  Never  Needs  It. 

Gent lemeu :— When  driving  lately,  I  have  noticed 
a  neighbor  repairing  his  fences.  One  day  he  was 
working  on  one  made  of  ribbon  wire  with  plank  at 
top.  At  another  lime  on  one  made  of  barb  and 
plank  at  top.  I  stopped  and  asked  him  it  he  had 
repaired  that  fence,  pointing  to  about  eighty 
rods  ol  Page  that  had  been  up  four  years  or  more. 
He  said,  "  vVhat  fence,  the  Page  ?"  I  said  "  yes." 
He  replied,  "  No,  indeed  I  that  never  needs  any, 
and  Ioniywishmy  landlord  would  put  it  all  over 
the  farm,  as  it  would  save  me  much  work  that  I 
have  to  do  every  spring."  1  told  htm  I  was  glad  I 
did  not  have  any  fence  repairing,  as  my  whole 
farm  was  enclosed,  and  fields  diviued  with  Page, 
and  as  I  used  notuiog  but  red  cedar  and  locust 
for  posts,  think  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  they 
will  need  replacing.  I  have  no  troubl*  to  find  my 
stock  when  turned  out,  as  they  are  always  in 
their  place.  Until  1  had  all  Page  I  had  much 
trouble  to  keep  miue  home  and  others  out. 

Tunis- Mills.  Md.  Henry  Kieman. 


Note.— Plaia  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Dehorn  the  Dairy  Cows. 

The  dehorning  of  cattle  is  a  subject  which  may 
be  said  to  be  settled  in  the  affirmative  so  far  as 
the  great  dairy  districts  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota are  concerned.  A  .journey  through  these 
States  will  show  to  the  intelligent  observer  that 
nearly  one-half  the  cattle  are  minus  the  ir  horns. 
And  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the  large  herds 
have  been  dehorned  more  completely  than  the 
smaller  ones.  *  *  *  Removing  the  horns,  when 
it  is  properly  done  by  the  Keystone  Dehorning 
Knives  m*de  by  A.  C.  Brosius,  Cochranville,  Pa., 
is  not  a  painful  operation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  will  scarcely  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  a  cow's  milk  as  much  as  the  chase  around  the 
pasture  in  front  of  the  farmer's  dog  will  do. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  dehorning  and  its 
results  are  its  strongest  advocates. 


Have  Plenty  of  Water. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  loss  arising  from  a 
short  water  supply  until  one  has  once  experienced 
it.  The  remedy  is  in  having  a  good  well,  drilled 
to  a  depth  where  the  water  currents  and  reservoirs 
are  not  affected  by  heat  and  drouthy  conditions. 
Drill  your  well.  A  splendid  outfit  for  this  purpose 
is  made  by  our  advert  sing  patrons,  Loomis  & 
Nyman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  whom  we  direc'  our  readers 
for  circulars  and  prices. 


Book  for  Poultry  Hen. 

As  usual  at  this  season  the  Reliable  Iucubator 
and  Brooder  Co.  of  Quincy.  111.,  has  issued  its 
catalogue  which  might  better  be  styled  a  complete 
compenduim  of  information  respecting  artificial 
incubation.  It  is  an  elegantly  gotten-up  publica- 
tion of  225  pages,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  poultry- 
man's  library.  It  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 


The  Newton  Dehorner. 

The  H.  H.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  offer 
cattle  owners  a  great  instrument  in  the  Newton 
Dehorner,  by  adv.  in  our  columns.  This  clipper 
has  stood  the  test  of  several  years'  use,  and  has 
given,  it  is  claimed,  very  general  satisfaction. 
Parties  needing  it  may  consult  this  tirm  direct  if 
the  hardware  dealers  will  not  supply  it. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Sptedf  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargea  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  ..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap  - 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  pntents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advlrfl  sunt  freo  nn  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWEV,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Xk/n.  DAV  rDrifHT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  Imxos.  REPLACE 
YVe  l7\I  I  lALlUn  I  free.  tiive  BUYER'S choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  large  or  small;  lOtreesa'  100  rate,300at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— w Km:  for  lists,  photos  and  FI  LL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, III.. Dansvllle, N.Y. 
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EVANS    ADJUSTABLE    LEVEE  HARROW. 

Any  size.  Seud  for  circular.  This  Harrow  Is  made  from  tubular 
iron.  Bti'e  1  and  malleable  Iron,  and  the  manner  of  construction  Is 
such  It  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as 
a  straight  tooth  pulverizing  Harrow  or  a  slanting  tooth  smooth- 
ing Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow  ;t  never  clogs;  the  rubbish 
Is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  teeth  and  Is  completely 
burled. 


VIIKK 

15  Teeth.  11 
rollers  are 
the  latest  a 
the  market 


HARROW   ON    WHEELS  —  SPRING  TEETH. 

Teeth.  19  Teeth.  21  Teeth  Frame  is  of  1  beam  steel.  All 
steel:  ratchets  and  castings  are  malleable  iron.  This  is 
nd  most  complete  tool  in  the  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  line  in 


ATLANTIC    LEVEB    IIOKM:   BHOE  HARROW. 

lo  Teeth,  17  Teeth.  19  Teeth.  2.1  Teeth.  The  frame  Is  made  of  best 
quality  open  hearth  angle  steel.  In  one  piece,  bent  In  the  shape  of  a 
horse  shoe,  consequently  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  most  rigid 
frame  In  the  market.  The  tooth  or  hinge  bars  are  of  steel,  and  an- 
bolted  to  frame. 


RACING    FANNING  Mil 

No.  5.   Large  size.  Selling  fur  *'Jii 


NO.    1    GEM  SEEDER 

Send  to  us  for  prices. 


Improved    Metal    Frame    Kentucky    Press    I  >i  r  i 

May  lie  had  with  either  chains  or  covering  wheels. 

ti-fOOt.  S-foot.  lU-fOOt,  U-fOOt. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 


IDEAL    IIIIAII  WAGON 


Rl  sill  OKI)    FARM    W  IGON. 

Send  for  green  circular  of  bargains  in  Wagons 


KING    PIN  WAGON. 

Send  tor  No.  21  Catalogue. 


W(IIILI)    BKATKB  SURREY. 

Send  for  Vehicle  Catalogue 


NO.     lilt,    l).\M)V  WAUII.V. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Fruit  Handlers'  and  Packers'  Supplies.  THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 

FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 


THE    SAN    JOSE  GRADER. 


including 


CUNNINGHAM  & 
BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340 
W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Have  in  stock  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate delivery  a  full  line  of 

FRUIT  HANDLERS'  AND  PACKERS' 
SUPPLIES, 

Graders  and  Processers, 


Both  Hand  and  Machine  Power. 
Also,  General  Stock  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supplies.      Catalogue  Free. 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  -  -  -  -  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL ! 
A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  1 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satislac- 
tory  Cultivator  In  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


'ftolflc  Coast  Ageutn, 


STOCK  I  (»N.  1  \  L. 


P.&B.Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE    PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


DRILL 

tor        "  r 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


Paint! 


45c  a  gallon. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WEATHER  PROOF 
#       AND  FIRE  PROOF. 

Send  for  Color  Card. 

Home  Supply  Co., 

I  13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /VIARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAIt  DF.R  N  AU.LEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  lis:  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  $26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  KG.  Established  ISM  Send  for  Circular 


TH 


If  This  Paoer 
!  *o  be  txuL*  , 


not  ] 
om  1 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  16 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  Street. 


Alfilaria    in   the  Orchard. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  W.  M.  Bristol,  East  Highlands. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  fact  only  partially  recognized  that 
she  is  also  prejudiced  against  nakedness.  As  the  old 
nurse  of  Earth,  she  has  provided  garments  for  the 
mountain  and  the  plain;  and  even  a  semblance  of 
clothing  for  the  desert.  For  every  cli-mate  and  set 
of  conditions  the  Creator  has  designed  vegetation 
with  which  to  cover  the  barrenness  of  the  soil. 

None  of  the  natural  laws  are  arbitrary  or  without 
reason,  although  the  wherefore  is  not  always  dis- 
cernable.    The  importance  and  value  of  vegetation 


tinue  throughout  the  winter  that  thorough  cultiva- 
tion which  is  so  necessary  and  commendable  during 
the  summer.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
number  of  fruit  growers  who  favor  green-manuring 
and  its  attendant  soil  protection  is  increasing ;  and 
the  experiment  stations  are  promoting  the  move-  i 
ment  with  much  practical  and  timely  information. 

Among  the  plants  adapted  to  this  purpose  it  may 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  any  are  superior,  all 
things  considered,  to  alfilaria,  where  the  soil  is  of 
proper  character.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  here,  either 
purposely  or  accidentally,  by  the  early  Spanish  nav- 
igators   or  missionaries.    The    fact    that  several 


feet  safeguard  against  washing  during  the  heavier 
rains  of  January  and  February.  It  grows  rankest 
on  fine-grained,  compact  soils,  where  the  danger  of 
erosion  is  greatest.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
leguminous  family,  it  doubtless  adds  some  nitrogen 
to  the  soil ;  and  the  case  with  which  it  is  turned 
under  in  the  spring,  together  with  the  improved 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  due  to  its  vast  amount 
of  humus,  entitles  it  to  honorable  mention  among  the 
plants  designated  for  green-manuring. 

The  accompanying  view,  which  was  taken  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  shows  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  make  a 
rank  and  rapid  growth,  and  to  effectively  cover  the 
ground.    It  should  be  explained  that  the  orchard, 
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as  a  factor  in  preparing  the  earth  for  man  must, 
however,  be  apparent  to  all.  And  if  the  soil  tiller  be 
wise  he  will  learn  and  make  use  of  Nature's  methods 
of  utilizing  it  for  various  physical  and  chemical  pur- 
poses. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  office  of  vegetation 
in  this  connection  is  in  protecting  the  soil  against 
erosion.  This  is  certainly  true  in  a  hilly  or  mount- 
ainous region,  where  the  rains  of  the  ages,  if  unre- 
strained, would  have  destroyed  many  a  fertile  and 
valuable  slope.  The  foothills  and  mesas  of  Califor- 
nia, which  are  to-day  richer  in  material  wealth  than 
Klondike,  are  debtors,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  in- 
digenous vegetation,  which  served  not  only  to  hold 
and  protect  what  the  soil  already  contained,  but  to 
add  largely  to  its  fertility  by  depositing  therein  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere. 

The  average  man  who  comes  into  possession  of 
this  virgin  soil  removes  its  primeval  covering  with 
scarcely  a  thought  of  the  purposes  it  has  served  ;  and 
with  still  less  thought  of  paralleling  Nature's 
methods  in  a  measure,  when  he  shall  have  planted 
his  orchard,  by  growing  some  winter  crop  therein. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  practice  in  California  to  con- 


varieties  are  widely  disseminated  over  the  Pacific 
coast  has  led  many  to  suppose  it  to  be  indigenous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  spiral  attached  to 
its  seed  enables  it  so  easily  to  steal  a  ride  either  on 
the  wind  or  in  the  clothing  of  man  or  beast  that  its 
wide  distribution  is  readily  explained. 

It  is  an  annual  of  the  geranium  family,  the  generic 
title  being  Erodium  E.  cicutarium,  is  at  once  the  com- 
monest and  most  valuable,  and  has  been  designated 
as  the  "true  filaree. "  It  is  an  excellent  forage 
plant,  and  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  it  know  that  it  makes  butter  fit  for  an  American 
citizen.  The  E.  moschatum  (musky  filaree)  is  classed 
as  a  weed,  although  as  a  soil  protector  it  is  not  with- 
out merit. 

The  etymology  of  the  common  name  is  interesting. 
Alfilar  is  the  Spanish  word  for  pin,  alfilarilla  being 
the  diminutive,  that  is,  little  pin.  Because  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  seed  spikes  to  small  wooden  pins, 
the  Spaniards  dubbed  it  alfilarilla.  The  11  being 
nearly  silent,  the  American,  spelling  by  ear,  writes 
it  alfilaria,  and  this  in  turn  has  been  shortened  into 
fil-a-ree. 

Springing  up  a«  it  does  after  the  flrgt  fall  showers, 
it  soon  forms  a  dense,  green  carpet,  which  is  a  per- 


which  is  on  a  hillside,  was  not  cultivated  after  the 
last  irrigation  in  October,  the  furrows  used  in  irri- 
gating being  left  open  to  afford  additional  security 
against  storm  water. 

Fort  Scott  (Kas.),  October  9.— In  Southeastern 
!  Kansas  the  drought  that  has  continued  unbroken 
j  for  over  two  months  is  unpredecented.  In  Cherokee, 
!  Crawford  and  Montgomery  counties  not  half  an  inch 
j  of  rain  has  fallen  in  three  months.    Farmers  and 
j  stock  feeders  have  been  compelled  to  drive  their 
j  stock  to  the  rivers  for  water.    This  means  a  drive 
each  day  of  from  three  to  ten  miles.    Pastures  are 
burned  up  and  most  of  the  stock  is  being  fed.  The 
condition  of  the  soil  is  such  that  no  plowing  has 
been  done-and  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  October  9.— Early  this  morning 
the  large  barn  at  the  Fifteen-mile  House  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.    It  contained  at  the  time  seventeen 
head  of  horses  and  100  tons  of  hay,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  farming  machinery,  wagons,  harness, 
!  etc.,  all  being  consumed.     The  stock  and  other 
j  property  belonged  to  N.  A.  Lybeck  and  was  to  have 
I  been  sold  to-day  at  auction. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  threatening  going  on  in 
the  clouds  this  week,  but  fortunately  no  downpour. 
Still,  these  dull  skies  and  moist  air  are  making  their 
influence  felt  and  fruit  dries  slowly,  in  the  coast  val- 
leys at  least.  Fall  work  on  the  grain  farms  is  pro- 
gressing well,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable  later  on 
California  will  go  iu  for  her  full  capacity  in  the  wheat 
line.  There  promise  to  be  busy  days  ahead  for  all 
who  like  work,  for  tbe  better  feeling  in  the  great 
staple  is  giving  people  more  liberal  ideas  on  all  lines 
of  farm  improvement  and  equipment.  The  weather 
of  the  next  few  months  will  exert  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  our  industrial  condition  and  senti- 
ment, and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
weather  will  be  all  right. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   | 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall   t  , 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1  39 

2.62 

2  47 

48 

64 

Red  Bluff  

00 

.28 

1.17 

1  25 

52 

90 

Sacramento*...  . 

00 

.17 

.32 

.60 

49 

86 

San  Francisco  .. 

.01 

.11 

.66 

.80 

51 

65 

00 

.54 

.28 

55 

50 

86 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

.06 

24 

46 

74 

00 

.26 

.03 

52 

76 

T 

.05 

.18 

.32 

58 

68 

00 

.81 

1.06 

.78 

56 

100 

•Up  to  5  P.  M.  Oct.  12;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Raisin  Firm  In  Trouble. 

A  Fresno  dispatch  of  Tuesday  reports  that  the 
raisin  packing  firm  of  Cbaddock  &  Co.  are  in  deep 
water  and  have  suspended  business.  The  firm  is 
said  to  be  indebted  to  growers  to  tbe  extent  of 
about  $6,000,  and  there  is  also  some  indebtedness  to 
the  box  factories.  The  friends  of  the  firm  represent 
that  of  all  the  packers  Chaddock  &  Co.  have  been 
the  friends  of  the  growers  and  have  stood  out  for 
better  prices  to  be  paid  the  grower  against  a  strong 
combination  which  had  been  formed  to  break  prices. 
It  is  said  that  one  cause  of  the  temporary  embar- 
rassment of  Chaddock  &  Co.  is  the  absence  from 
town  of  one  of  the  firm's  financial  backers,  and  that 
less  than  $4000  would  satisfy  present  needs. 

The  company  has  paid  out  as  much  as  $10,000  a 
day,  and  has  always  met  reasonable  demands,  but 
lately  there  has  been  a  rush  of  growers  insisting  on 
immediate  cash  payments.  The  growers  have  been 
appealed  to  not  to  press  the  firm. 

The  Vintage  Festival. 

The  vintage  festival  at  Rhine  farm  in  Sonona  val- 
ley is  becoming  a  stated  social  event  in  that  inter- 
esting region,  and  is  commanding  wide  attention 
from  remote  regions.    The  event  last  week  was  wit- 


nessed by  several  hundred  invited  guests  from  San 
Francisco,  Alameda  and  Sonoma  valley.  The  feature 
of  the  festival  was  the  presentation  of  an  original 
lyric  drama  written  by  Benjamin  Weed,  principal  of 
the  Sonoma  High  School.  The  drama  was  presented 
in  a  lovely  vale  situated  in  the  mountains  back  of 
the  Gundlach-Bundschu  vineyards.  The  play  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  original  ever 
witnessed  in  California.  The  surrounding  mountains 
and  valleys,  which  were  the  stage  for  the  production, 
were  lighted  with  vari  colored  fire.  The  characters 
were  taken  by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
tbe  region  round  about,  and  after  the  rendition  of 
the  drama  the  Gundlach-Bundschu  and  Dressel  fami- 
lies, under  whose  auspices  the  festival  was  given, 
dispensed  hospitality  to  the  guests  in  a  most  cordial 
manner.  Such  things  serve  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
rural  life,  promote  sociability  among  neighbors  and 
in  one  form  or  another  should  be  undertaken  by  all 
communities. 

The  riarkets. 

While  its  quotable  figures  are  identical  with  those 
of  a  week  ago,  the  San  Francisco  wheat  market  is 
really  stronger  than  it  was.  Options  all  along  the 
line  are  a  shade  higher  to  day  (we  write  on  Wednes- 
day). May  wheat  closed  at  He  per  cental  better 
than  a  week  ago,  with  December  options  jc  better. 
This  is  wholesome,  in  that  the  greater  advance  is  re- 
lated to  the  date  furthest  removed  in  point  of  time. 
It  indicates  that  dealers  look  for  a  continuance  of 
present  prices,  if  not  for  something  better. 

These  two  days  past  there  has  been  rather  more 
doing  in  the  fruit  market,  but  the  activity  is  almost 
wholly  in  connection  with  local  or  foreign  trading. 
For  Eastern  account  the  market  continues  lifeless 
and  there  are  no  end  of  explanations.  The  con- 
tinued unfavorable  weather  in  the  East,  the 
yellow  fever  blockade  in  the  south,  the  weight 
of  October  deliveries — these  and  other  excuses 
are  current,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be  really 
significant.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  Eastern  demand  does  not  materialize.  In  dried 
fruits,  in  general,  there  is  no  quotable  change. 
Prunes  are  very  firm  for  large  sizes  for  export,  but 
very  weak  for  small  sizes. 

Wool  is  soaring  and  we  hear  of  remarkable  re- 
newals of  fortune  on  the  part  of  flock  owners.  The 
market  is  strong  and  active  and  local  scourers  are 
buying  and  handling  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
works.  Hides,  too,  are  sharing  with  wool  in  the  new 
tariff  favors.  The  market  is  strong  at  prices  which 
this  market  has  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 


Ureat  Land  Deal  in  Southern  California. 

The  Los  Angeles  papers  bring  reports  of  the  sale 
by  the  Bixby  Investment  Co.  of  their  land  holdings 
at  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  to  Wm.  A.  Clark, 
the  Montana  millionaire.  The  lands  involved  in  this 
great  transaction  aggregate  817fi  acres  and  the  price 
paid  was  $405,000.  The  history  of  the  deal  is  as  fol- 
lows: Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark  of  Butte,  a 
wealthy  mining  man  and  prominent  banker,  and 
brother  to  Wm.  A.  Clark,  visited  Los  Angeles  for 
his  health.  He  became  charmed  with  the  climate; 
built  a  beautiful  home  in  this  city.  Having  idle  capi 
tal  and  being  accustomed  to  a  busy  life,  he  cast  about 
for  a  remunerative  investment.  In  1894,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Dyer  of  Alvarado,  Cal.,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clark  and  laid  before  him  a  plan 
to  build  a  sugar  factory  on  Los  Alamitos  rancho, 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  Norwalk.  This  plan  crys- 
tallized into  a  corporation  owned  by  J.  Ross  Clark 
and  his  brother,  Wm.  A.  Clark,  who  built  and  are 
now  operating  the  finest  beet  sugar  factory  in  Amer- 
ica, if  not  in  the  world.  The  factory  was  constructed 
by  E.  F.  Dyer  &  Co.  of  Alvarado  and  Cleveland,  is 
wholly  of  American  make  and  every  employe  in  the 
factory  is  an  American.  This  investment  proved  to 
be  a  most  satisfactory  one,  the  beets  being  unusually 
saccharine,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  equal  to  the 
best  refinery  product. 

Just  before  the  factory  began  its  present  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Wm.  H.  Holabird  inspected  the  adjacent 
lands  and  was  quick  to  see  that  ♦.he  Rancho  Los  Cer- 
ritos,  immediately  adjoining  Los  Alamitos,  Was  high 
grade  beet  land.  He  secured  an  option  from  the 
owners  and  determined  to  first  present  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  Messrs.  Clark.  Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark,  being 
occupied  with  the  opening  of  his  sugar  plant,  did  not 
care  to  give  the  time  and  energy  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  so  large  a  tract  and  the 
erection  of  another  sugar  factory,  and  declined  to 
buy  the  property,  but  when  Mr.  Holabird  announced 
his  intention  to  go  East  and  dispose  of  the  property, 
Mr.  Clark  requested  that  he  first  call  upon  Wm.  A. 
Clark  in  his  New  York  office.  The  result  of  this  was 
the  sale  to  W.  A.  Clark  of  all  of  the  magnificent  Cer- 
ritos  rancho,  7000  acres,  and  1176  acres  of  adjacent 
land,  for  $405,000  cash.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  Clark  will  erect  upon  this  property  a  sugar 


factory  of  800  tons  daiiy  capacity,  which,  with  the 
Los  Alamitos  factory  doubled  from  its  present  capac- 
ity, will  make  them  among  the  largest  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  world. 


The  State  Bags. 

California  seems  to  be  having  a  very  hard  time 
of  it  trying  to  help  the  grain  growers  to  get  their 
grain  bags  at  reasonable  prices.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  prison  output  has  held  the  balance  of 
power,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  up  a  bag 
ring  or  a  bag  corner,  or  any  of  the  old  things  in  the 
bag  market  which  made  the  farmer  pay  high  tribute 
to  the  speculators  every  time  he  had  a  large  crop 
and  needed  many  bags.  The  prison  factory  has 
unquestionably  done  this  service  to  the  farmer. 
Recently  it  will  be  remembered  the  Englishmen  who 
have  their  money  invested  in  Calcutta  factories, 
whose  product  has  been  held  down  by  our  prison 
sales  at  nearly  cost,  succeeded  in  getting  the  British 
government  to  deny  admission  to  wheat  in  prison 
bags,  and  Warden  Hale  proposed  to  make  the  bags 
without  the  stripe  which  distinguished  them,  so  that 
the  British  port  officials  could  not  discriminate.  His 
proposition  has  brought  him  into  trouble  nearer 
home,  for  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation will  take  up  this  matter  and  make  things  as 
unpleasant  as  possible  for  those  who  have  any  hand 
in  this  so  called  "deception."  Manager  Oscar 
Lewis  says  that  he  will  bring  the  request  of  the 
Warden  and  the  permission  of  the  Directors  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association  and  give  it  as 
much  publicity  as  possible.  In  discussing  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Lewis  said: 

I  certainly  shall  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  at  the  next  meeting.  It  seems  a  little  -'range  that  the 
Warden  of  a  place  where  convicts  are  confined  should  be  the 
person  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  smuggling  into  another 
country  could  be  accomplished.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  he  is 
proposing  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  convict-made  goods.  In 
other  words  he  proposes  to  deliberately  violate  a  law  of  a 
friendly  country,  and  himself  an  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
have  tbe  custody  of  law-breakers.  Americans  should  respect 
the  laws  of  England  if  we  wish  England  to  respect  our  laws. 

Just  so:  and  if  the  Warden  is  pulled  down  for  fear 
of  bis  deceiving  the  dear  British  government,  Cali- 
fornia wheat  growers  will  have  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing for  bags  whatever  the  San  Francisco  importers 
and  the  Calcutta  manufacturers  decide  upon.  Mr. 
Hale,  how  could  you  think  of  spoiling  this  little 
game  ? 

Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  op  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  tor 
the  Week  Ending  October  11. 

The  wather  has  been  generally  favorable  throughout  the  Stale 
Light  showers  at  the  first  and  Inst  of  the  week  on  th»  northern 
coast,  together  wilh  the  rains  of  the  week  before,  have  insured  good 
pasture  In  porti.  ns  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  llgh'  showers 
checked  niisin  drying,  but  did  very  lift  led  amage  In  southern  Cali 
foruia  cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  and  some  fuggy  nights  have 
interfered  wilh  drying  of  late  peaches  and  raisins,  but  have  been 
very  favorable  for  citrus  fruits.  Willi  the  exception  of  grap  s,  the 
deciduous  fruits  are  generally  harvested  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  harvesting  of  the  first  crop  of  grapes  is  well  underway  The 
grape  crop  is  unusually  heavy  in  all  sections  flowing  and  see.  i 
ing  have  Just  begun  in  the  Sacrame  to  »U't  San  Joaquin  valleis 
Indications  are  that  the  wheat  acreage  will  be  greater  lh.u  last 
year.  L>  mon  picking  has  begun  in  'I  ula^e  county.  Walnut  pick 
in/  is  well  under  way  in  southern  coast  counties— a  fair  crop  of  good 
quality.    Beans  arc  being  threshed  in  that  section— a  good  crop. 

The  citrus  fuit  prospects  are  reported  flue  from  all  portion-,  of 
southern  California    Oranges  are  earlier  Hian  last  year 

Tkham Fruit  all  dried    Seeding  not  yet  commenced 

Glenn —Sowing  of  grain  under  good  headway;  expect  a  large 
acreage. 

Yulh —Grape  crop  about  harvested    Grain  seeding  commenced 

Solano.— Prunes  all  on  driers.  Other  fruits  mark -ted  except 
grapes,  the  first  crop  of  which  is  almost  gone:  second  crop  coming 
on  w  ill  be  heavy. 

Yuba. — Continued  warm  and  dry  weather  insures  complete  bar 
vesting  of  grapes,  both  table  and  wine.    Rest  season  in  years 

Sacramento.— (1  rape  picking  c  mtinues  Hulk  ol  potato c  op  liar 
vested. 

San  Joaquin.— Largest  crop  of  wine  grapes  known. 

Stanislaus.—  No  plow  ing  done  yet    Third  hay  crop  cured 

Humboldt.— Rapid  growth  of  pastures.  Wool,  apple  and  corn 
crops  will  be  large. 

Lake  —Land  being  prepared  for  grain  and  hay.  Haled  hay  scarce 
and  grain  will  be  before  spring. 

Fresno  —  A  few  more  days  nne  w  eather  will  cure  first  crop  bevond 
critical  stage:  crop  likely  to  fall  short  of  last  year's.  Plowing  com- 
menced in  west  portion. 

Tut. are.— Green  grapes  and  raisins  being  marketed.  Picking 
lemons  at  Porterville.    Plowing  commenced. 

Kern —Fruit  drying  nearly  over.  Plowing  and  seeding  about  to 
commence. 

Sonoma.— Grape  picking  nearly  finished  Corn  being  harvested ; 
crop  rather  light 

Napa  — About  half  the  grapes  picked.  Fruit  drying  closing. 
Shipping  sugar  beets:  yield  fair. 

Alameda. — Grapes  about  two-thirds  picked:  unusually  heavy 
crop. 

Santa  Clara  —Fruit  drying  practically  over.  Grape  picking  and 
crushing  continues. 

Monterey.— Potatoes  being  harvested:  two-thirds  crop 

Santa  Barbara  — Mean  and  walnut  harvest  progressing. 

Los  Angeles.— Oranges,  lemons  and  olives  doing  well:  walnut 
harvest  well  under  way.  Crop  at  llassett  reported  about  halt  of 
last  year's.  Wheat  acreage  at  Paluulale  will  probably  exceed 
last  year's. 

Orange  — Harvesting  walnuts ;  fair  yield;  good  quality. 

Riverside —Oranges  progressing  finely:  promise  of  large  output 
for  holiday  trade. 

San  Diego.— Apple  crop  secured  with  much  profit.  Citrus  outlook 
never  brighter. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  an- 
other column  of  the  auction  sale  of  10,000  acres  of 
the  Mitchell  Estate,  near  Atwater,  Merced  Co.  Mc- 
Afee Bros.,  real  estate  dealers  and  auctioneers  of 
San  Francisco,  will  conduct  the  sale.  A  special  train 
will  be  run  from  San  Francisco  on  the  day  of  the 
sale — Saturday,  November  6th. 

Last  week  the  San  Jose  Agricultural  Works 
shipped  to  South  Africa  in  respond  to  special  orders 
a  carload  of  their  orchard  specialities.  This  is  the 
third  sale  of  this  kind  made  in  the  same  far  country 
by  the  San  Jose  Agricultural  Works. 
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Note  and  Comment. 


The  Colony  Project  Again. — A  gentleman  of 
benevolent  mind,  who  is  aiding  financially  the  plan 
to  establish  a  colony  of  San  Francisco's  "unem- 
ployed" upon  beet  lands  in  the  Salinas  valley,  has 
taken  seriously  to  heart  the  remarks  of  the  Rural 
Press,  some  two  weeks  back,  with  reference  to  that 
project.  In  the  Rural's  article,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, it  was  questioned  if  men  who  have  failed  in 
the  competitions  of  life  within  their  own  natural 
sphere,  are  likely  to  succeed  when  transported  into 
a  new  sphere  and  set  face  to  face  with  an  industry 
and  a  life  of  which  they  have  no  experience,  no  apti- 
tude and  probably  no  taste.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
city  industry,  in  its  humbler  departments,  being  al- 
most wholly  under  orders  from  managers  and  fore- 
men, tends  to  weaken  judgment  and  foresight  and 
destroy  the  capacity  to  go  ahead  by  ones-self;  and  it 
was  declared  that  these  qualities  are  the  positive 
essentials  of  successful  farming.  The  Rural  went 
further  to  protest  against  the  colony  project,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  any  sort  of  a 
man,  however  inefficient  in  other  ways  of  life,  may 
be  made  into  a  successful  farmer. 

Our  critic — a  retired  merchant  who  never  did 
a  day's  work  with  his  coat  off  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life — asks :  "  Is  it  kind  or  hu- 
mane thus  to  discourage  a  movement  designed  to 
benefit  your  distressed  fellow  man  ?  The  operations 
of  beet  culture  as  I  have  observed  them  are  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  any  man  of  even  moderate  intel- 
ligence— even  though  he  be  what  you  term  a  '  chronic 
failure' — canot  easily  learn  to  do  this  work."  As  to 
the  first  question,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  see 
no  unkindness  and  no  inhumanity  in  pointing  out  the 
folly  of  a  project,  no  matter  how  benevolently  it  may 
be  conceived,  if  it  seeks  to  do  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable things.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Rural 
Press,  based  upon  its  acquaintance  with  rural  life 
and  industry,  that  the  colony  scheme  is  a  piece  of 
folly;  that  to  carry  it  into  effect  it  will  be  waste  of 
money;  that  its  inevitable  failure  will  still  further  dis- 
courage those  whom  it  undertakes  to  help  ;  and  that 
its  final  and  worst  effect  will  be  to  dishearten  the  good 
spirit  of  philanthropy  out  of  which  it  originally  grew. 
Since  the  Rural  believes  that  the  project  is  an  ill- 
considered  one,  and  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
good,  it  conceives  it  to  be  its  duty  to  speak  out 
plainly  in  criticism  of  it.  And  in  doing  so  it  means 
no  disrespect  of  those  who,  by  means  of  this  plan, 
have  sought  to  aid  their  distressed  fellow  men.  It 
admires  and  commends  their  spirit,  but  it  wishes 
that  spirit  to  address  itself  to  more  practical  ends. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  "simple  operations  of 
beet  culture."  The  mere  planting,  thinning,  top- 
ping, pulling,  hauling,  etc.,  etc.,  o'  beets  are,  it  is 
true,  labors  quite  simple  in  themselves  and  they  may 
be  easily  learned  by  persons  of  very  moderate  intel- 
ligence. We  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the  "  un- 
employed "  to  learn  these  things;  but  we  do  ques- 
tion their  ability  to  do  them  as  they  must  be  done  to 
bring  success.  Will  the  habituated  idler,  the  re- 
ceiver of  charity,  the  weakling  and  the  drone — in 
other  words,  the  man  of  debilitated  moral  purpose 
and  force — have  the  self-discipline  to  get  out  of  bed 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  labor  the  day  long 
without  ceasing,  to  judge  practically  the  conditions 
of  his  work,  to  practice  the  close  self-denial  required 
to  make  the  most  of  small  earnings  ?  Men  trained 
to  the  work  and  who  are  in  it  because  they  love  it, 
find  it  hard.  Your  "unemployed"  ne'er-do- well 
will  find  it  intolerable.  After  the  first  novelty 
and  the  first  hopefulness  are  past,  he  will  soon  again 
be  found  among  the  chronic  "  unemployed."  There 
may  be  exceptional  cases;  but  they  will  be  very  few. 

The  Clark  Land  Purchase — Very  naturally, 
the  purchase  by  Millionaire  Clark  of  the  Bixby  lands 
in  Los  Angeles  county  is  regarded  by  the  southern 
California  papers  as  a  circumstance  of  large  import- 
ance. Four-hundred-thousand-dollar  real  estate 
deals,  says  the  Express,  have  not  been  so  frequent 
during  the  past  four  years  that  their  occurrence 
calls  for  no  especial  comment;  and  when  such  a  deal 
carries  with  it  the  construction  of  a  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory on  a  large  scale,  the  community  in  which  it  oc- 
curs may  be  pardoned  if  they  make  much  of  the 
event.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  how  much  the 
purchase  of  the  Bixby  lands  and  the  building  of  a 
great  sugar  factory  mean  to  Los  Angeles,  because 
we  have  several  practical  illustrations  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  here  in  southern  California.  The  in- 
vestment by  Mr.  Clark  simply  clinches  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  California  is  the  ideal  sugar  beet 
growing  section  of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
other  beet  sugar  enterprises  will  be  established  in 
southern  California  in  the  near  future.  The  indus- 
try is  literally  in  its  infancy.  There  is  no  danger 
that  more  sugar  will  be  produced  in  this  country 
than  can  be  consumed  for  many  years.  When  that 
condition  and  time  do  arrive  this  country  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  any  for- 
eign sugar-producing  country.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  all  American  protected  industries.  Bear 
this  in  mind:    The  loosening  of  capital,  as  evidenced 


by  the  Clark  investment  in  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
the  very  best,  the  most  substantial  indication  that 
prosperity  is  at  hand  and  that  an  era  of  great  indus- 
trial activity  confronts  the  American  people.  It  is 
safe  to  go  ahead. 

A  Great  Vintage. — The  vintage  1897  promised 
to  be  one  of  very  exceptional  merit  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  season's  product.  The 
Calistogan  points  out  that  the  quality  of  this  year's 
wine  croo  will  be  superior  to  that  of  any  vintage 
since  1892,  while  the  dry  wine  crop  will  be  the  largest 
the  State  has  produced  since  the  great  war  of  1893. 
The  low  temperature  prevailing  throughout  August 
and  the  first  days  of  the  last  month  prevented  the 
too  great  formation  of  sugar  in  the  grapes,  while  the 
deficiency  has  just  been  made  up  by  the  weather 
that  has  since  prevailed.  The  amount  of  the  crop  is 
variously  estimated  according  as  those  interested 
are  sellers  or  buyers.  The  former  class  place  it  at 
15,000,000  and  the  second  at  20,000,000  gallons  of 
dry  wines.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the 
Napa  and  Sonoma  yield  is  immense  and  that  of 
Santa  Clara  is  large.  If  the  calculations  of  the  pro- 
ducers be  correct  they  will  have  sufficient  cellarage  to 
care  for  their  wines,  as  the  capacity  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  few  months  by  members  of 
the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation;  and  that  organization 
itself,  in  addition  to  the  warehouse  in  San  Francisco 
in  which  are  stored  1,000,000  gallons  of  wines  of  1896, 
is  building  a  winery  of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity  at 
Murphy's  station,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  for  the 
care  of  the  1897  vintage  in  that  vicinity. 

Speaking  of  the  dry  wine  vintage  of  Sonoma 
county,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  declares  that  it  is  the  finest 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  berries,  he  says, 
are  fat  and  clean.  Three  million  gallons  of  capacity 
have  been  added,  which  will  permit  the  vineyardists 
to  store  all  of  the  wine,  which  will  amount  to  6,250,- 
000  gallons.  Last  season  the  product  of  Santa 
Clara  county  was  4,000,000  gallons,  which  has  been 
increased  this  year  about  25  per  cent,  bringing  it  up 
to  5,000,000.  Some  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
vine  leaf  hopper,  but  as  a  rule  the  quality  of  the 
wine  is  good.  The  Livermore  valley  sustains  its 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  this  season  will  ex- 
ceed its  last  year's  yield  of  1,500,000  gallons.  In 
Napa  county,  although  there  has  been  some  planting 
of  resistant  stock,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  The  quality  of  the  wine 
is  good  and  the  yield  will  be  about  1,500,000  gallons. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  cooperage  in  this  county  for  the 
reason  that  its  product  was  at  one  time  6,000,000 
gallons. 

California  State  Grange  Heeting  at 
Santa  Rosa. 

As  was  noted  briefly  in  last  week's  Rural  the 
State  Grange  of  California  met  in  its  twenty-fifth 
annual  session  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  Santa 
Rosa.  Several  favoring  circumstances  combined  to 
make  the  meeting  one  of  exceptional  popularity  as 
regards  attendance.  First,  the  general  officers  of 
the  order  (who  are  chosen  every  second  year)  were  to 
be  elected.  Second,  there  are  five  large  subordinate 
Granges  in  Sonoma  County  near  by  the  place  of 
meeting.  Third,  the  prosperous  turn  in  affairs  has 
made  farmers  both  fuller  in  pocket  and  in  better 
spirit  for  pleasuring.  And  fourth,  the  season  and 
weather  were  propitious.  All  in  all  there  were  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Patrons  in  attend- 
ance at  one  time  or  another  during  the  four  days' 
session  including  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
conspicuous  dignitaries  of  the  Order.  Besides  the 
incumbent  general  officers,  Past  Masters  Steele, 
Flint,  Overhiser,  Coulter  and  Davis  were  there, 
also  Past  Secretary  Dewey,  Past  Lecturer  Huff- 
man and  others.  As  usual  the  good  Sisters  of 
the  Order  were  largely  in  evidence,  among  them 
Mrs.  Overhiser,  Mrs.  Dewey,  Mrs.  Woodhams,  Mrs. 
Worthen,  Mrs.  Renwick,  Mrs.  Coulter,  Mrs. 
Greer,  Mrs.  Bickford,  Mrs.  Reese  and  many  other 
familiar  godmothers  of  the  Order — not  to  mention 
scores  of  blooming  Matrons  of  younger  rank  nor 
other  scores  of  maidens  whose  fresh  beauty  and 
animated  spirits  bore  witness  to  the  advantages  of 
rural  birth  and  rearing. 

FIRST  DAY — TUESDAY. 

The  leading  event  of  the  opening  day  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  official  reports.  That  of  the  Master — Hon. 
W.  W.  Greer — was  of  course  the  central  interest; 
and  it  proved  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  ac- 
corded it.  "The  farmers  of  California,"  said  the 
Master,  "are  on  the  eve  of  prosperity.  They  are 
about  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  depression  to 
the  dawn  of  more  prosperous  times  than  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  five  years.  The  farmer  feels  them  all, 
and  everything  that  is  to  eat  is  going  up.  Although 
most  of  our  crops  are  short,  our  fields  have  proven  a 
fount  of  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  receive 
this  season  $25,000,000  for  California  crops,  and  the 
movement  of  so  much  money  must  bring  greatly  eas- 
ier conditions,  greater  industrial  activity  and  a  de- 
cided advance  along  the  path  of  prosperity.  Every 
pound  of  good  fruit  shipped  this  year  has  found  a 
good  market,  and  we  are  sending  cattle  to  points 


east  of  the  Missouri  river,  something  never  known 
before." 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  special  fraternal  interest, 
he  gave  account  of  the  organization  of  two  new 
Granges  during  the  year — Occidental  in  Sonoma 
county  and  Capital  in  Sacramento  county.  Repeat- 
ing his  recommendation  of  last  year,  the  Master  said: 

We  must  look  for  our  greatest  work  in  the  future  through 
the  organizer.  "The  most  effective  way  to  increase  our 
membership  will  be  through  his  work."  A  house  to  house 
canvass  is  what  will  tell.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  organizers 
in  the  field.  The  great  revival  in  the  Eastern  States  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  brought  about  by  the  work  of  the 
organizer.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  and  success  at- 
tained, even  in  the  face  of  depression  and  hard  times.  But 
now  on  the  eve  of  prosperity  for  the  farmer,  the  general 
revival  that  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  all  business  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  time  to  strike.  The  general  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia warrant  aggressive  work.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it  and 
the  farmers  are  ripe  for  organization.  *  *  *  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  that  a  sufficient  sum  (say  $500),  be  set  aside 
from  the  Lecture  fund  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  work 
of  organization.  That  the  necessary  regulation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  organizers  be  made  by  this  body.  That  their  appoint- 
ment and  control  rest  with  the  W.  M  ,  and  I  further  recom- 
mend that  in  order  to  aid  this  movement  the  initiation  fees 
to  subordinate  Granges  be  reduced  for  one  year  to  $1  each  for 
man  and  woman. 

The  report,  which  was  of  very  considerable  length, 
dealt  in  detail  with  the  official  efforts  put  forth  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  the  doings  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  the  Administration  before  the  State 
Legislature,  and  discussed  many  other  themes  and 
projects  more  suited  to  private  reading  by  those  par- 
ticularly interested  than  for  publication  in  a  general 
journal  like  the  Rural. 

The  report  of  Worthy  Lecturer  Davis  was  a  bril- 
liant discussion  of  Grange  affairs,  culminating  in  a 
series  of  recommendations,  as  follows: 

First — That  the  sum  of  $500  be  set  aside  from  the  amount 
now  on  hand  in  the  Lecture  fund  for  the  express  purpose  of 
putting  the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  in  the  field.  With 
this  sum  and  the  honor  the  office  gives,  you  ought  to  get  a 
very  competent  person.  He  should  have  his  traveling  ex- 
penses paid  and  should  visit  every  subordinate  Grange  once 
each  year.  He  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  at  least  one 
column  per  week  of  bright  correspondence  and  practical,  com- 
mon sense  farm  and  farm-home  notes  to  the  official  organ.  The 
Worthy  Master  should  have  a  similar  allowance,  and  he,  too, 
should  keep  the  world  advised,  through  the  press  and  on  the 
stump,  of  Grange  work.  If  you  want  the  Grange  to  grow,  as 
other  Orders  grow,  you  must  elect  bright,  sprightly  officers, 
pay  them  something  for  their  time  and  labor,  encourage  them 
with  your  approval  and  support,  and  then  demand  a  service 
for  all  you  give  and  do.  Lookatit  simply  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, then  you  will  succeed.  Look  at  it  as  "everybody's  busi- 
ness," then  it  will  be  "  nobody's  business,"  and  you  will  fail. 

Second— These  matters  of  finance  should  br>  definitely  fixed 
by  the  State  Grange  before  the  election  of  officers.  Then  the 
officers-elect  know  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  what 
they  may  expect  for  doing  it.  The  State  Grange  has  too  long 
left  too  much  responsibility  for  the  Executive  Committee. 
That  body  has  enough  to  do  without  being  overburdened  with 
the  unfinished  work  of  the  State  Grange. 

Third — Provide  at  this  session  for  an  old-fashioned  revival 
of  Grange  work.  Be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  your  leaders, 
for  officers  necessarily  are  looked  upon  as  leaders,  then  assist 
them,  for  without  your  help  they  won't  win. 

Fourth  —Strive  with  me,  whether  officer  or  private,  to  serve 
the  cause  we  love  so  well.  Let  no  laggards  be  found.  'We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  battle  for  the  right. 

Reports  received  from  the  minor  officers — Secret- 
ary, D.  Mills;  Steward,  E.  C.  Shoemaker;  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  D.  M.  Winans — were  also  read. 

The  report  of  the  Execetive  Committee  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  were  $2,270.74 
and  that  the  total  expenditure  were  $2,455.39 — a 
deficiency  of  $184  65.  The  cash  on  hand  amounted  to 
$901.41,  to  be  reduced  by  something  like  two  hundred 
dollars  when  certain  warrants  now  outstanding 
shall  be  paid.  As  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  outgo 
with  the  income,  the  Committee  proposed  to  cut 
the  Secretary's  salary  from  $50  to  $25  per  month — 
a  suggestion  which  was  later  in  the  session  carried 
into  effect.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  subordinate 
Granges  that  were  represented  by  voting  members 
during  the  session:  Alhambra,  American  River, 
AnteloDe,  Bennett  Valley,  Danville,  Elk  Grove, 
Glen  Ellen,  Lodi,  Merced,  Occidental,  Pescadero, 
Petaluma,  Potter  Valley,  Roseville,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton,  Temescal,  Tulare, 
Two  Rock,  Watsonville,  West  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma 
County,  Sacramento  County. 

The  following  committees  were  named  for  the 
session:  Feast  of  Pomona — Bro.  Connors,  chair- 
man; S.  T.  Coulter,  Mrs.  Don  Mills,  Miss  Judith 
Coulter,  John  Strong,  M.  Marsh,  G.  N.  Whitaker, 
Mrs.  R.  Southerland,  Mrs.  J.  Pervine,  C.  M.  Parr, 
D.  D.  Proctor.  Music — Sister  Emma  Perry,  chair- 
man; Miss  Bessie  Wilcox,  Miss  Delma  Green,  Mrs. 
Frankie  Green,  Miss  Loll,  Mrs.  R)llin  Andrews, 
Miss  Ada  Rose,  Miss  Roxie  Dennis,  W.  D.  Houx, 
K.  Z.  Bader,  D.  D.  Hopkins. 

In  the  evening  a  general  reception  was  tendered 
to  the  visiting  Granges  by  the  people  of  Santa 
Rosa.  Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  A.  B. 
Lemmon,  Worthy  Master  Greer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Jesse, 
Hon.  E>  W.  Davis,  Hon.  A.  G.  Burnett,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Sims  and  J.  L.  Beecher,  Esq.  A  fine  literary 
and  musical  entertainment  was  also  provided. 

SECOND  DAY — WEDNESDAY. 

All  of  Wednesday's  daylight  was  given  over  to 
an  excursion  to  the  State  Home  for  Feeble  Minded 
Youth  at  Glen  Ellen  and  a  very  jolly  day  it  was. 
There  was  music,  a  fine  dinner,  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  by  the  inmates  of  the  school 
and  speeches  enough. 

The    return    trip    to    Santa    Rosa    was  rnado 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Blasting  Out  an  Okchabd.— We  are  told  by  a  responsible 
citizen,  says  the  Oroville  Register,  that  in  one  of  the  big  hemp 
fields  near  Gridley  there  is  an  orchard  of  fifteen  acres.  The 
hemp  pays  so  well  that  the  owners  of  the  orchard  have  deter- 
mined to  blast  out  the  trees  and  thus  destroy  the  orchard  in 
order  to  use  the  ground  for  hemp.  As  hemp  is  a  hard  crop 
upon  land,  and  after  two  or  three  years  must  have  change  or 
the  land  will  not  continue  productive,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the 
destruction  of  the  orchard  will  be  a  mistake. 

Active  Shipping  Season  at  Gridi.et. — Following  is  a  sum" 
mary  of  carload  shipments  from  Gridley  during  September: 


Cattle,  San  Francisco   14 

Hogs,  San  Francisco     2 

Cattle,  South  San  Francisco   2 

Fruit,  Biggs  8 

Canned  Goods,  Biggs   —  I 

Tomatoes.  Marysville   1 

Pears,  Marysville   2 

Peachex,  Marysville    7 

Oats,  Marysville   1 

Tin  Cans,  Marysville   1 

Peaches,  Chico    4 

Dried  Apples.  Chico   I 

Peaches,  Sacramento  12 

Wheat,  Sacramento   I 

Peaches,  San  Jose   2 

Wheat,  Port  Costa  12 

Canned  Goods,  Chico   .'   l 

Canned  Goods,  New  York   1 

Total  71 


—Gridley  Herald. 

Calaveras. 

Hokses  Eat  Poisoned  Wheat.— On  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Abbott,  two  miles  from  this  place,  two  young  men  named 
Groves  were  employed  in  poisoning  squirrels.  They  bad  filled 
a  large  coal-oil  can  with  poisoned  wheat  and  were  distribut- 
ing a  portion  of  it  where  the  squirrels  would  get  it.  While 
thus  engaged,  some  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  horses  overturned  the 
coal-oil  can  and  ate  a  portion  of  the  wheat  with  the  result 
that  four  valuable  animals  are  dead.  The  Groves  boys  ac- 
knowledge their  responsibility  and  will  reimburse  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott for  her  loss.— Milton  letter,  Oct.  9th. 

Fresno. 

Rt'RAL  Telephone  Service. — Rural  telephones  are  destined 
to  become  very  popular  in  Fresno  county,  if  all  who  have  had 
them  put  in  this  year  are  as  pleased  with  the  result  as  are 
those  in  this  section  of  country.  Through  the  enterprise  of 
our  wide-awake  neighbor,  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  quite  a  number 
of  persons  between  here  and  Malaga  have  been  induced  to  put 
in  telephones,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  has  been  saved 
many  times  to  those  renting  them.  It  is  said  that  all  these 
people  were  able  to  get  word  from  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
time  to  get  their  raisins  stacked  before  the  Thursday  night 
rain.  This  one  benefit  alone  has  been  worth  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  the  telephone  for  a  long  time  tocome.— Fowler  Ensign. 
Kern. 

Harvest  Home  Celeiiration.—  A  Bakersfield  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.  says  :  "  The  harvest  home  festival  was  celebrated 
here  to-day,  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  their  wives  being 
in  attendance.  A  basket  dinner  was  spread  at  the  grounds  of 
the  public  school,  and  during  the  afternoon  short  addresses 
were  made  by  State  Senator  S.  C.  Smith,  Assemblyman  E.  J. 
Emmons  and  Judge  Brundage." 

Kings. 

Improvised  Raisin  Storage  — Mr.  J.  F.  Flory  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  solving  the  raisin  problem,  especially  as  regards 
prices,  and  the  example  set  by  him  could  no  doubt  be  followed 
by  other  growers  with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  raisin  in- 
dustry as  well.  This  is  how  he  proposes  to  do  it:  Under  a 
large  shed  he  will  lay  sixteen  boards  one  foot  wide  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  boards  one  foot  high,  with  partitions 
made  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  enclosure,  and  into 
this  will  deposit  his  raisin  crop.  When  the  lower  floor  is  all 
filled  he  will  put  in  another  layer  of  boards  on  top,  and  so  on 
up  until  he  has  his  entire  crop  housed.  He  will  then  allow 
them  to  stay  there  until  "the  cows  come  home"  or  the  buyers 
come  to  time. — Lemoore  Leader. 

Los  Angeles. 

Poisoning  Linnets  — The  following  remedies  have  been 
tried  at  the  Pomona  Experiment  Station  with  good  success: 
Poisoned  apples  and  fine  grain  will  kill  large  numbers  of  birds 
the  first  two  or  three  days,  but  after  that  they  will  not  touch 
them.  The  ooly  thin^  that  we  have  found  that  linnets  will 
continue  to  take  is  poisoned  water.  We  furnish  them  with 
pure  water  for  a  while,  and  then  put  strychnine  in  it.  They 
will  continue  to  drink  it  for  a  week  or  more,  when  they  either 
become  suspicious  or  the  flock  that  has  had  the  run  of  the 
place  is  killed  off.  By  putting  out  pure  water  again  they  will 
increase  in  numbers,  and  by  repeating  the  poison  they  will 
again  be  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  hardly  safe  to 
keep  a  stock  of  strychnine  on  hand,  and  it  is  not  handy  to 
make  up  a  batch  every  day.  We  always  make  the  solution  30 
that  by  putting  a  little  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  with  a  finger 
a  slight  bitter  taste  can  be  recognized.  Birds  killed  by 
strychnine  will  not  kill  cats.  In  fact,  the  Station  cats  would 
eat  nothing  else  for  several  weeks  during  the  slaughter.  If 
the  dog  is  fed  a  little  extra  he  will  not  eat  any  birds.  Strych- 
nine will  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  while  in  cold  water  it 
will  take  hours  to  dissolve.  It  is  better  to  get  crystals  of 
strychnine  and  pulverize  it  as  you  need  it,  for  that  which  is 
sold  in  powdered  form  is  sometimes  adulterated. — Advocate. 
Orange. 

Walnut  Associations  Meet.— An  important  meeting  of  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  southern  California  was  held 
Monday  at  Fullerton  in  this  county.  The  Los  Nietos,  El 
Monte,  Fullerton,  Tustin  and  Capistrano  associations  were 
represented  by  directors.  Together  the  five  associations  will 
control  three-quarters  of  the  walnuts  which  will  be  shipped 
from  southern  California.  The  prices  which  the  associations 
individually  established  in  September  were  agreed  to  by  the 
convention.  They  will  be  9  cents  for  soft-shells  and  ~y,  cents 
for  the  hard-shell  nuts.  A  comparison  of  estimates  of  this 
year's  crop  showed  that  the  crop  of  hard-shell  walnuts  will 
average  three-quarters  less  than  that  of  last  year,  while  the 
crop  of  soft-sheils  will  be  about  one-quarter  short.— Orange 
County  Correspondence. 

Beet  Growers'  Troubles. —  The  Chino  Champion  says: 
"Anaheim  farmers  complain  that  they  have  a  considerable 
acreage  of  beets  which  were  not  ordered  in  by  the  factory 
when  they  were  at  their  prime,  with  a  very  good  sugar  per- 
centage, and  are  now  testing  so  low  that  some  will  not  pay  to 
harvest  at  all.  Our  Anaheim  friends  should  remember  that 
there  are  others.  They  have  small  ground  for  complaint  in 
comparison."  Commenting  upon  this  the  Anaheim  Gazette 
says:  "That  is  true;  yet  there  exists  no  little  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction here.  What  is  true  in  small  part  with  us,  is  true 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  at  Chino.  But  what  is  to  be 
the  remedy?  To  refrain  from  comment  upon  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs,  or  to  speak  boldly  out,  and  having  referred  to 
these  matters,  place  the  blame  where  it  properly  belongs? 
Let  the  factory  people  deal  fairly  by  the  farmers,  and  pay  for 
the  beets  when  they  are  ready  for  delivery.  It  Is  manifestly 
uuf.iir  to  prevail  upon  the  farmers  to  raise  a  crop  of  beets,  to 


bring  them  to  maturity,  and  then,  for  lack  of  opportunity  on 
the  part  of  the  factory  to  consume  them,  to  see  them  dwindle 
away  before  their  very  eyes,  until  they  are  unfit  for  harvest- 
ing. Certainly  not  another  contract  of  this  nature  should  be 
signed  by  the  farmers,  here  or  at  Chino.  They  will  deserve 
little  sympathy  if,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  they  sign  an- 
other contract  for  next  year,  and  then  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  seeing  their  crops  melt  into  nothingness,  as  is  to- 
day their  unfortunate  experience.  The  question  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  for  their  beets  is  one  that  should  engage 
the  attention  of  every  farmer,  but  the  question  of  a  change 
in  the  wording  of  the  contract  is  one  that  should  not  mean- 
while be  lost  sight  of." 

The  Walnut  Association.— W.  M.  McFadden  reports  the 
disposal  of  the  Association's  crop  of  walnuts  at  remunerative 
prices— in  fact,  the  price  received  is  the  highest  ever  paid  for 
nuts  in  his  recollections.  He  informs  us  that  the  charter  for 
the  Walnut  Association  expires  this  year,  the  Association 
having  been  organized  for  three  years,  and  that  next  year 
probably  two  Associations  will  be" formed.  While  the  grow- 
ers out  of  the  Association  have  not  as  yet  disposed  of  their 
crop,  those  in  the  Association  have  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Mac  is  more  than  enthusiastic  over  the  Association  idea;  he 
grows  eloquent  in  portraying  its  advantages,  and  shows  con- 
clusively how  it  pays  to  belong  to  the  Association.  It  is  like 
finding  money  to  belong  to  it,  and  his  advice  to  walnut  grow- 
ers out  of  the  Association  is  this:  Join  the  Association  as 
quickly  as  you  can — to-day  if  possible;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Gazette. 

Good  Job  of  Scale  Killing.— Horticultural  Commissioner 
Huntington  informs  us  that  samples  of  leaves  taken  from  or- 
ange trees  fumigated  for  purple  scale,  and  submitted  to  Prof. 
Pierce  at  Santa  Ana  for  inspection,  revealed  under  the  micro- 
scope that  all  the  scale  had  been  killed.  The  job  was  pro- 
nounced exceptionally  well  done,  the  double  dose  of  cyanide 
used  hitting  off  the  scale  in  good  shape.  However,  some  of 
the  eggs  were  found  to  be  fertile,  and  it  is  thought  another 
fumigation  may  be  necessary  later  on  when  the  eggs  hatch. 
Gazette. 

San  Diego. 

Tobacco  Culture.— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
steps  toward  ascertaining  what  sections  of  the  country  are 
best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  tobacco.  The  experiments 
already  tried  in  the  cultivation  of  this  weed  have  proved  so 
successful  that  many  ranchers  are  desirous  of  going  into  the 
buisness  of  raising  tobacco  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  desires  to  render  all  assistance  possible  in 
determining  where  it  can  be  most  successfully  produced.  In 
order  to  procure  this  data  the  chamber  desires,  and  therefore 
requests  all  parties  who  have  planted  tobacco  and  have 
samples  of  what  they  raised,  to  send  a  small  exhibit  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  it  will  be  inspected  by  parties 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  With 
each  sample  sent  in  the  chamber  desires  a  brief  description 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  same  was  raised,  soil,  elevation, 
amount  of  water  used,  etc.,  also  a  small  sack  of  the  soil,  show- 
ing general  character.  From  tests  so  far  made  it  seems  that 
in  tobacco  San  Diego  county  has  a  new  and  profitable  staple 
of  commerce,  and  it  is  desired  to  further  its  propagation  as 
rapidly  and  as  extensively  as  passible.— San  Diego  Letter. 

Early  Oranges  — J.  Worthing,  from  the  east  end  of  the 
valley,  brought  a  sample  of  oranges  from  trees  that  were  irri- 
gated in  midsummer  last  year  and  an  extra  growth  and  blos- 
soms started,  which  are  now  ripening.  The  fruit  is  a  poor 
color,  but  of  fairly  good  flavor.  This  leads  us  to  inquire  if 
lemons  cannot  be  so  pruned  and  irrigated  as  to  bring  the  main 
crop  on  in  June  instead  of  February.  Will  some  well-posted 
orchardist  give  us  information  on  this  subject? — Escondido 
Advocate. 

San  .Joaquin. 

Great  Wine  Grape  Harvest.— The  crop  of  wiue  grapes  in 
San  Joaquin  county  this  year  is  by  far  the  largest  ever 
known  and  the  wineries  are  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Last  year  the  crop  was  less  than  2000  tons.  This  season  it 
will  run  over  7000  tons.  The  grapes  are  especially  fine.  Last 
year  there  was  a  shortage  of  grapes  in  this  county,  and  the 
local  wineries  had  to  bring  about  4500  tons  of  fruit  from 
Fresno.  No  grapes  will  be  purchased  abroad  this  year.  The 
crop  of  thin-skinned  wine  grapes  is  not  yet  harvested,  and  a 
rain  would  injure  them  a  great  deal.  If  the  rain  were  heavy, 
the  loss  would  be  practically  total.  During  the  delivery  of 
the  crop  of  thin-skinned  grapes  deliveries  of  Black  Prince 
and  Tokay  grapes  have  been  suspended  by  StocKton  winer- 
ies. There  are  many  farmers  throughout  the  country  who, 
having  small  vineyards,  raise  usually  about  the  amount  of 
grapes  they  can  use  themselves.  This  year  many  are  feeding 
grapes  to  hogs.  If  the  fruit  were  picked  carefully  and 
brought  to  the  wineries  it  would  net  them  quite  a  handsome 
return  for  their  trouble.— Stockton  Letter,  9th  inst. 

A  Market  for  Beets  — H.  J.  Corcoran  writes  to  the  Stock- 
ton Mail  as  follows :  "The  California  Beet  Sugar  &  Refin- 
ing Company,  whose  refinery  is  situated  at  Wheatport, 
Contra  Costa  county,  is  ready  to  make  contracts  for  sugar 
beets  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  acres,  beets 
to  be  delivered  on  the  river  bank  or  at  the  railway  station,  in 
sacks,  the  company  paying  the  transportation  charge  to  the 
factory,  the  sacks  being  returned.  At  these  prices  farmers 
whose  lands  will  produce  sugar  beets  will  find  that  it  will 
pay  them  fivefold  better  to  raise  them  than  to  raise  grain, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  surface  indications 
point  to  extremely  low  prices  for  grain  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  general  crop  over  the  world.  The  seed  can  be  procured 
at  a  cost  which  ranges  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The 
following  are  the  prices  for  beets.  I  wish  to  say.  in  explana- 
tion of  these  prices,  that  they  are  extremely  liberal,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  netting  125  per  acre  on  good 
lands  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop:  Beets  testing  15°  sugar,  $4  per  ton;  for  every  full  de- 
gree above  that,  25  cents  per  ton  additional;  for  every  full 
degree  below  15°  down  to  10°,  25  cents  per  ton  less,  it  being 
understood  that  no  beets  testing  less  than  10°  will  be  re- 
ceived. I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  people  who  wish  it  with 
such  information  as  I  have  regarding  this  matter,  as  I  believe 
that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  the  coming  industry  in 
California,  and  that  profitable  wheat  growing  upon  high- 
priced  lands  will  soon  be  impossible." 

Santa  Barbara. 

An  Apple  Test.— Horticultural  Commissioner  Dorris  of 
Lompoc  was  in  town  yesterday.  He  says  the  winter  apple 
crop  is  showing  up  fine  and  promises  one  of  the  best  in  quality. 
He  tells  a  story  of  an  apple  buyer  from  the  north  who  was 
there  recently,  and  pointing  to  a  wagon-load  of  appies  near, 
remarked  that  they  were  wormy.  The  owner  heard  the  re- 
mark, and  turning  to  the  stranger  said:  "I  will  give  you  $1 
apiece  for  every  worm  you  find  in  those  apples,  and  I  will  eat 
the  worms  provided  you  buy  my  load  of  fruit  at  a  cent  a 
pound."  The  stranger  pointed  to  several  specimens  which  he 
said  were  wormy,  declaring  that  he  had  been  at  the  business 
too  long  to  be  fooled.  The  apples  were  cut  open,  but  no  worms 
showed  up.  That  buyer  will  know  henceforth  that  there  are 
no  apple  worms  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county. — Santa 
Barbara  Press. 

Heavy  Produce  Shipments. — A  partial  statement  of  the 
season's  shipments  from  Santa  Barbara  is  as  follows:  Beans, 
3,050,200  pounds;  dried  fruit,  303,771;  lemons,  174,215;  wal- 
nuts, 81,386;  honey,  36,555. 

The  Lompoc  Apple  Chop.  -It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
fully  600  tons,  or  30,000  forty-pound  boxes,  of  apples  produced 


in  the  Lompoc  and  tributary  valleys  the  present  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  crop,  or  20,000  boxes," are  the  very  choicest  qual- 
ity for  shipping;  the  balance— one-third,  or  200  tons— are  su- 
perior for  drying  and  will  go  to  the  drier  within  the  next 
thirty  days,  if  not  sooner.  The  city  buyers  have  not  yet 
come  upon  the  ground  to  bid  for  this  "choice  fruit,  but  will  be 
here  in  time,  as  the  low  temperature  of  this  section  belates 
ripening  fully  thirty  days  over  the  up-country  or  interior  re- 
gions. If  the  trade  realized  that  not  a  single  apple  in  all  this 
region  is  affected  with  the  codlin  moth,  hence  free  from 
worms,  the  choice  varieties  of  the  young  orchards  would  go 
into  cold-storage  for  late  spring  use.' — Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  Foreign  Trade.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  fruit  growers 
at  S*n  Jose,  President  Weaver  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
declared  that  the  quantity  of  dried  fruit  shipped  to  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Havre  and  a  few  other  European  cities  this  season 
from  San  Jose  represents  about  2000  tons  of  green  fruit. 
"When,"  he  said,  "you  understand  that  this  includes  only 
the  shipments  from  San  Jose,  and  tliat  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  immense  quantities  of  canned  goods  shipped  to 
the  same  points,  and  that  the  other  fruit  producing  sections 
of  the  State  have  also  probably  m»de  large  shipments  to 
those  cities,  you  will  begin  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  pas 
sibilities  of  this  market." 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  says  that  the  continental  European 
markets  "will  doubtless  take  LOO  carloads  or  more  of  sun- 
cured  prunes  from  this  city  alone  during  the  season,  and  this 
satisfactory  introduction  of  the  fruit  will  lead  to  an  exten- 
sive and  steady  future  demand." 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Orchard  Notes.— Shiponly  your  best  fruit; 
cater  to  the  choicest  trade.  You  will  find  it  profitable,  and 
your  pack  will  have  a  stable  reputation.  «  *  *  The  fruit 
market  of  San  Francisco  needs  a  Dockery.  A  season  of  such 
inspection  would  stop  the  shipping  of  diseased  and  worthless 
fruit  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  *  *  *  A  man  and  bugs 
can  not  long  draw  support  from  an  apple  orchard.  The  part 
nership  will  be  of  limited  duration,  and  unless  the  man  gets 
a  fighting  hustle  on  himself  the  bugs  will  be  the  surviving 
partners.  •  «  «  San  Francisco  is  the  only  market  where 
bug-infested  apples  can  be  sold— and  it  is  going  to  be  closed. 
The  sooner  all  markets  are  closed  to  affected  fruits  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  orchard  interests.  *  *  *  L.  P.  Lau- 
ritzen  has  sold  his  appie  orchard  for  189S  to  P.  P.  Marinovich, 
the  consideration  being  $3000.  «  «  *  Several  offers  have 
been  made  this  week  for  apple  crops  for  1898 — and  wkth  the 
cash  to  back  them  up,  too.  In  no  other  fruit  district  in  the 
country  is  such  a  system  followed.  *  *  *  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  orchardist  who  does  not  carefully  look  after  his 
trees  will  have  no  returns  from  the  latter.  — Watsonville 
Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

The  Hatch  Orchard  Litigation. —In  the  Superior  Court 
last  Friday  the  complaint  of  Intervention  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company  against  R.  D.  Robbins,  pertaining  to  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  latter's  foreclosure  suit  against  A.  T.  Hatch 
et  al,  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Robbins  vs.  A.  T.  Hatch  et  al  was  then  heard.  After  hearing 
the  oral  and  documentary  evidence  adduced,  the  court  gave 
judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  foreclosing  a  mortgage  on 
950  acres  of  orchard  land,  which  was  executed  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  certain  promissory  notes,  the  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  interest  of  which  will  amount  to  over 
1204,000.— Solano  Republican. 

Economy  of  Good  Roads.— A  Solano  county  farmer  gives  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  economy  which  is  found  in  good 
country  roads.  He  lives  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Dixon,  and  formerly  the  road  was  one  which  was  always  deep 
in  mud  during  winter  season,  so  that  travel  was  slow  and  toil- 
some. A  few  years  ago  an  inspiration  seized  the  farmers  in 
that  vicinity  and  they  began  to  gravel  the  roads.  The  differ- 
ence which  this  makes  was  told  by  the  farmer  in  question  as 
follows:  "When  the  road  was  so  muddy,  it  took  me  practi- 
cally all  day  to  make  a  trip  to  town,  do  a  little  business  and 
get  home.  I  used  to  start  about  9  o'clock,  and  it  would  be 
nearly  lunch  time  when  I  got  into  town  and  had  attended  to 
my  little  business.  When  I  got  home  again  the  short  winter 
afternoon  would  be  so  far  gone  that  it  was  time  to  commence 
on  the  evening  chores  as  soon  as  I  had  arrived  and  put  up  the 
team.  Now,  with  a  good  dry  road  in  winter,  I  can  trot  my 
horses  all  the  way  and  get  to  town  In  half  an  hour.  So  that 
road  saves  me  half  a  day  every  time  I  go  to  town  in  the  win- 
ter season." — Enquirer. 

Tehama. 

The  Boom  in  Wool. — Wool  prices  are  very  satisfactory, 
being  60  per  cent  higher  than  last  fall,  and  will  average  as 
high  as  was  paid  for  last  spring's  clip.  It  isn't  often  that  fall 
wool  sells  as  high  as  the  spring  clip,  but  this  is  a  year  of 
prosperity  for  the  sheep  men,  many  of  whom  were  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  business  by  the  free  trade  bill.  With  the 
present  outlook  for  fall  wool,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  spring  wool  would  sell  for  18  or  20  cents.  A  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  be  from  16  to  18  cents.  Mutton  has 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  the  last  six  months  and  100  per  cent 
over  a  year  ago.  In  fact  it  is  becoming  a  very  scarce  article 
and  commands  high  prices.  Wool  is  high  and  sheep  raisers 
do  not  want  to  sell  ewes  or  lambs,  and  the  supply  of  wethers 
is  getting  very  much  less  than  for  several  years  past. — Red 
Bluff  Sentinel. 

Yuba. 

Raise  a  Few  Beets. — There  are  acres  upon  acres  of  land 
surrounding  Marysville  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  that  are 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  In  order  to  know 
just  what  a  locality  can  produce  in  the  way  of  sugar  beets  ex- 
periments must  be  made.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
proposes  to  distribute  several  tons  of  the  seed  for  experi- 
mental work,  and  those  desiring  to  take  up  this  matter  can 
be  accommodated  by  applying  to  him,  or  addressing  Claus 
Spreckels,  San  Francisco,  who  will  test  the  beets  when  grown, 
as  well.  It  is  all  very  well  to  cling  to  wheat.  This  year  and 
next  wheat  is  bound  to  be  a  good  crop;  after  this  period,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  a  gamble.  Now  is  the  time  to  experiment 
with  sugar  beets,  that  when  the  time  comes  to  enter  into  the 
culture  upon  an  extended  scale  the  counties  of  Yuba  and  Sut- 
ter may  have  alt  the  necessary  data  at  hand.  Plant  a  small 
patch  to  beets  and  tend  them  well.  Sugar  beets  may  lead 
the  farmers  of  California  out  of  the  wilderness  one  of  these 
days. — Marysville  Appeal. 

Ventura. 

A  New  Bean. — W.  F.  Wood  of  Springville  brought  to  this 
office  Wednesday  a  sample  of  what  is  known  in  the  East  as 
the  "Medium"  bean.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  Lady 
Washington,  but  plumper,  and,  we  think,  will  weigh  more  to 
the  sack.  Ifis  a  white  bean,  less  clear  in  color  than  the 
Small  White,  and  usually  sells  higher  in  the  Eastern  mar 
kets  than  any  of  the  white  varieties.  It  is  also  an  early  crop, 
being  ready  to  harvest  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  August, 
depending,  cf  course,  to  some  extent,  on  the  time  of  planting. 
Mr.  Wood  raised  about  seventy-five  acres  of  the  Mediums 
this  year,  the  crop  averaging  about  2220  pounds  to  the  acre. 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  as  food,  and,  we  believe,  possess 
many  points  of  merit  to  recommend  them  to  our  growers. 
They  were  first  introduced  in  this  country  from  New  York  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Patterson  ranch  sending  some  of  the 
I  seed  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Chas.  Daly,  who  tested  their  adapt 
I  ability  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  valley  with  see  mlng  sue 
ceta.— Vent  ara  Democrat. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Fig  of  Commerce  Question. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  horticultural 
questions  of  the  day  in  California  is  whether  the 
Smyrna  fig  or  the  fig  of  commerce  can  be  success- 
fully grown  here.  Readers  of  the  Rural  have 
known  for  years  that  the  answer  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  practicability  of  caprification.  It  will  in- 
terest all  to  see  the  form  in  which  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  to  know 
that  the  disposition  thereof  is  to  take  it  up  in  a  way 
likely  to  secure  definite  solution. 

A  COMMUNICATION  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD   OP  TRADE. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — Dear  Sir:  The  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  is  an  association  of  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California,  having  for  its  object  the  encour- 
agement of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 
With  this  object  in  view  it  solicits  your  interest  in  a 
matter  which,  if  intelligently  carried  out,  must  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  this  State  and  to  the 
United  States. 

Importance  of  the  Fig  Trade. — For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  there  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  11,900,700  pounds  of  figs  valued  at 
the  port  of  export  at  $639,512,  a  trifle  over  5  cents 
and  3  mills  per  pound.  This  sum  does  not  accurately 
represent  the  value  of  the  importation.  In  October 
of  each  year  nearly  all  of  these  figs  are  sold  in  the 
City  of  New  York;  the  report  on  commerce  and 
navigation  showing  that  of  the  amount  named  as 
imported,  9,981,351  pounds  were  imported  into  that 
city.  These  figs  are  sold  at  auction  and  the  prices 
realized  are  between  9  and  28  cents  per  pound. 
Assuming  that  the  average  sum  paid  was  10  cents 
per  pound,  the  amount  paid  to  exporters  in  foreign 
countries  for  figs  average  about  $1,200,000  a  year. 
We  undertake  to  show  you  how  this  sum  can  be 
saved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  major  portion  of  fig 
importations  come  from  Turkey.  The  statistics  of 
your  department  show  that  of  the  above-named  im- 
portation, 10,283,906  pounds  came  direct  from 
Turkey  in  Asia  and  1,236,754  pounds  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  trade  understands  that  the 
latter  amount  represents  figs  which  went  from 
Turkey  to  England  and  thence  were  exported  to  the 
United  States.  These  figs  are  known  as  "Smyrna 
figs,"  and  are  the  standard  fig  of  commerce.  Their 
excellence  consists  in  having  a  fertile  seed  which 
imparts  to  the  fruit  a  peculiar  fruity  flavor,  rec- 
ognized by  all  consumers  of  the  fruit. 

Smyrna  Cuttings  in  California. — In  1880  there  was 
imported  from  Smyrna  to  this  State  by  G.  P.  Rix- 
ford,  a  large  number  of  cuttings  of  the  so-called 
Smyrna  fig  trees,  which  were  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  Much  was  expected  of  this  importa- 
tion, but  none  of  the  trees  have  borne  any  fruit.  In 
the  course  of  time  Professor  Gustav  Eisen  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  announced  the  theory  that  the 
Smyrna  fig  needed  the  intervention  of  a  wasp 
(Blastophoga  psenes),  to  pollenate  the  female  flowers 
of  the  edible  fig  (Ficus  capri).  The  correctness  of 
this  theory  has  received  abundant  proof  in  this  State. 
In  1891  Professor  Eisen  and  E.  W.  Maslin,  a  member 
of  this  board,  who  had  a  large  plantation  of  seedling 
Smyrna  figs,  discovered  at  Niles,  in  Alameda  county, 
a  wild  fig  tree  {Ficus  capri),  growing  on  a  plantation 
of  figs  which  grew  from  the  Rixford  cuttings. 
These  Capri  figs  contained  fully  developed  and  abun- 
dant pollen.  The  pollen  was  transferred  by  means 
of  a  quill  toothpick  to  about  fifty  figs  grow- 
ing on  trees  of  the  Rixford  importation,  which  for 
eight  or  nine  years  and  matured  no  ediblef  ruit. 
Every  fig  so  pollenated  matured  into  an  edible  fig — 
sweet,  succulent  and  bearing  (so-called)  fertile  seed 
having  the  exact  flavor  of  the  imported  Smyrna  fig. 
This  experiment  was  tried  in  several  succeeding 
years  with  like  result. 

The  Trial  of  Seedlings.— In  1884  the  seeds  of  im- 
ported Smyrna  commercial  figs  were  planted  in 
Placer  county  by  a  member  of  this  board  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  acres.  The  plants  therefrom  grew 
into  large,  vigorous  trees  and  are  still  growing,  but 
up  to  this  time,  though  bearing  abundantly,  the  fruit 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  Smyrna  fig  and  the  Capri 
fig  and  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  therefore  been 
accepted  as  a  fact  in  this  State  that  neither  the  trees 
growing  from  imported  cuttings  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
tree  nor  the  trees  growing  from  seeds  of  the  im- 
ported Smyrna  figs  will  produce  mature  edible  fruit. 

Cases  of  Caprification. — It  is  now  well  understood 
that  in  Smyrna  the  commercial  fig  is  not  matured 
without  the  aid  of  a  wasp  called  blastophoga.  The 
process  by  which  the  edible  fig  (Ficus  carica)  is  ma- 
tured is  called  caprification.  In  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  edible  fig  bears  only  female  flowers, 
the  wild  fig  (Ficus  capri)  bearing  male  flowers.  The 
growers  in  June  or  July  hang  among  the  boughs  of 
the  edible  fig  a  number  of  the  Capri  fig,  from  which 


proceeds  the  wasp,  bearing  the  pollen  from  the  male 
flowers  of  the  Capri  figs.  Following  their  instinct 
to  lay  their  eggs,  they  enter  the  edible  fig  and,  find- 
ing no  gall  flowers  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  they 
scatter  the  pollen  from  the  Capri  fig  over  the  stigma 
of  the  female  flower  of  the  Carica  fig,  the  result  be- 
ing the  maturity  of  the  edible  figs,  all  other  figs  not 
so  fertilized  falling  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Shinn  of  Niles,  Alameda  county,  and  George 
C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  county  have  imported  the 
Capri  figs  to  this  State,  receiving  them  in  June  and 
July.  Upon  opening  the  figs,  the  blastophoga  were 
found  in  abundance.  They  seemed  at  once  to  grow 
rapidly  and  were  very  vigorous,  but  all  efforts  to  in- 
duce them  to  enter  either  of  the  figs — Capri  or 
Carica — were  fruitless. 

The  Bloom  of  the  Fig. — It  must  be  understood  that 
the  Capri  fig  has  three  crops — first  the  "Mamme," 
second  the  "Profichi,"  and  third  the  "  Mammoni." 
As  Professor  Eisen  has  shown,  the  hibernating 
"Mamme,"  or  first  crop,  has  a  few  male  flowers; 
the  second  crop,  or  "Profichi,"  has  many  male  flow- 
ers, many  gall  flowers  and  no  female  flowers  ;  the 
third  crop,  or  "Mammoni,"  has  no  male  flowers, 
many  gall  flowers  and  a  few  female  flowers. 

In  the  second  crop  of  the  Smyrna  figs  nearly  all 
the  flowers  are  perfectly  developed  female  flowers. 
It  appears  that  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
male  flowers  in  the  "Profichi"  crop  of  the  Capri  fig 
is  coincident  with  the  state  of  receptivity  of  the 
female  flowers  of  the  second  crop  of  the  Smyrna  fig. 
This  occurs  in  Smyrna,  and  would  occur  in  Califor- 
nia in  June  or  July  of  each  year. 

The  Blastophoga. — Enough  experiments  have  been 
made  in  California  to  show  that  the  importation  of 
the  blastophoga  in  the  fig  detached  from  the  tree 
will  not  be  available. 

Professor  Baehr  and  Professor  Eisen,  both  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  introduce  the  wasp  into 
this  State  is  by  the  direct  importation  of  the  Ficus 
capri  with  formed  figs  thereon  containing  the  pupa 
of  the  wasp.  Professor  Eisen  sent  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  not  less  than  six  times,  from  Mex- 
ico, blastophoga  which  he  found  in  that  country. 
These  wasps  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
State  to  persons  having  the  Ficus  carica  and  Capri 
growing,  but  with  no  results.  Professor  Koebele  re- 
ports that  importations  from  Mexico  will  not  avail, 
as  in  his  opinion  each  variety  of  Ficus  has  its  own 
variety  of  blastophoga,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  Mexican  species  will  work  in  the  wild  or  Capri  fig. 

George  Roeding  reports  to  the  board  that  during 
the  past  six  years  he  has  received  from  Smyrna  at 
different  times  specimens  of  Capri  figs  containing 
blastophoga.  Many  of  the  figs  arrived  in  good  con- 
dition and  when  cut  open  the  insects  swarmed  in 
large  numbers,  but  all  efforts  failed  to  induce  them 
to  enter  either  the  Smyrna  or  Capri  fig. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  scientific  and 
practical  persons  who  have  experimented  that  the 
only  feasible  method  of  introducing  the  wasp  into 
the  State  is  by  the  importation  in  the  winter  months 
of  the  Capri  fig  tree  with  the  figs  upon  it. 

A  Suggestion  to  the  Government. — The  method  of  ef- 
fecting the  establishment  of  the  growing  trees,  with 
fruit  containing  the  wasp,  may  be  left  to  your  judg- 
ment. But  we  beg  to  suggest  that  some  one  of  ex- 
perience and  tact  be  sent  to  Smyrna  and  engage  in 
the  culture  of  the  Capri  fig.  They  could  be  grown  in 
pots  until  fruited  and  then  ship  them  to  the  experi- 
mental garden  at  Washington,  or  to  one  of  the  ex- 
perimental stations  in  California,  where  the  outdoor 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  most  favorable  part 
of  the  world.  One  plan  suggested  is  to  send 
branches  with  attached  figs  containing  the  wasp, 
placing  the  ends  in  moist  earth,  and  giving  attention 
to  them  upon  the  voyage.  Upon  arrival  the  cut- 
tings could  be  placed  in  water.  By  this  means 
enough  moisture  would  be  absorbed  by  the  branches 
to  induce  the  development  of  the  fruit  in  the  spring. 
It  will  not  do  to  send  the  fruit  detached.  Mr.  Roed- 
ing reports  that  experience  has  taught  him  that  in- 
sects cannot  be  brought  out  in  the  pupa  state  if  the 
figs  are  sent  detached. 

Plantations  both  of  Carica  and  Capri  figs,  in  Cali- 
fornia, are  ready  for  this  experiment.  In  1880,  Mr. 
Rixford's  importation  of  Smyrna  figs,  and  later  the 
importation  of  Smyrna  figs  by  the  late  Governor 
Stanford,  are  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Capri  figs  are  also  growing,  bearing  matured  fruit 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wasp,  when  it  can  be 
imported  and  received,  at  the  proper  time. 

An  Anticipation  of  Results. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  great  importance  of  establishing 
the  culture  of  the  standard  commercial  fig,  known  as 
the  Smyrna  fig,  in  this  country.  We  have  shown 
that  we  pay  annually  to  Turkey  in  Asia  and  other 
minor  countries  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  for  imported 
figs,  all  of  which  could  be  saved  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  When  once  the  culture  is  estab- 
lished, plantations  would  increase,  with  a  certainty 
of  great  profit. 

We  submit  a  request  that  your  department  send, 
as  suggested,  some  one  already  advised  and  experi- 
enced to  Smyrna;  or,  if  not  expedient  for  lack  of 
funds,  then  that  you  interest  yourself  so  far  as  to  ob- 
tain from  Congress  an  appropriation  of  money  suffi- 


cient to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  object  outlined 
in  this  paper.    Respectfully  yours  (signed), 

The  California  State  Board  of  Trade,  by  E.  W. 
Maslin,  J.  A.  Filcher  and  B.  N.  Rowley,  Committee. 

Secretary  Wilson's  Reply. — The  reply  of  Secretary 
Wilson,  just  received  by  Mr.  Filcher,  is  as  follows: 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  25,  1897. 
A.  Filcher,  California  State  Board  of  Trade,  16 
Post  St.,  San  Francisco. — My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your 
letter  of  September  14th  regarding  fig  culture  and 
fig  importation  into  the  United  States.  I  will  con- 
sult with  Dr.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Entomological  Di- 
vision. If  what  you  propose  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  estimation  of  our  scientists,  we  will  stop  at  no 
expense  to  help  you  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Howard  is 
absent  just  now  on  his  vacation.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
turns I  will  send  for  him  and  have  a  safe  under- 
standing with  him.  If  he  does  not  agree  with  you,  I 
will  put  him  in  communication  with  you,  so  that  you 
can  remove  any  doubts  that  may  be  in  his  mind. 

Very  truly  yours,       James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


TheClairac  Mammoth  and  the  French  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  are  doubtless  interested 
with  others  in  results  of  experiments  with  the  new 
varieties  of  prunes,  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
Clairac  Mammoth,  or  Imperial  Epineuse,  introduced 
from  France  by  Felix  Gillet. 

The  samples  raised  at  Geyserville  were  shaken  off 
a  little  too  firm  to  be  in  best  condition  for  drying, 
and  hence  did  not  dry  as  black  as  they  otherwise 
would.  They  were  raised  on  valley  land.  The  aver- 
age size  of  dried  is  28  to  the  pound  ;  rate  of  shrink- 
age, .33i,  or  3  to  1.  The  samples  raised  at  Forest- 
ville  were  grown  on  foothill  soil,  were  a  little  riper 
than  those  from  Geyserville,  but  still  did  not  get 
dead  ripe,  as  the  birds  were  getting  away  with  them 
pretty  fast.  Average  size,  30  to  the  pound  ;  rate  of 
shrinkage,  .39,  a  little  less  than  2£  to  1.  The  French 
prunes  were  raised  in  the  same  orchard  at  Forest- 
ville  as  the  Clairac  ;  all  the  conditions  were  the  same 
except  that  they  were  thoroughly  ripe.  Average 
size,  49  to  the  pound  ;  rate  of  shrinkage,  .40,  or  2£  to 
1.  The  Clairac  prunes  bore  light ;  the  French 
prunes  in  the  same  orchard  bore  very  light  also. 

The  Clairac  prune  cuts  much  more  readily  and 
uniformly  in  lye  and  should  be  dipped  in  weaker  lye 
than  the  French  prune.  They  dried  as  quickly  as 
the  French,  and  more  uniformly,  all  being  ready  to 
take  off  the  tray  at  the  same  time.  In  the  few 
pounds  that  I  dried  there  were  no  bloats.  They 
ripened  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  French 
prune  and  drop  or  shake  from  the  tree  as  readily. 

Forestville,  Sonoma  Co.  T.  J.  True. 

[Mr.  True  submits  samples  which  bear  out  well 
the  careful  description  which  he  gives  above.  We 
will  keep  the  specimens  on  view  in  our  office  for  a 
while,  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  to  all  inter- 
ested.— Ed.  [ 

A  Hot-Spray  Outfit. 


The  Pasadena  Star  has  an  account  of  a  recent  trial 
of  a  hot-spray  outfit  in  that  city  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Horticultural  Inspector  C.  H.  Richardson. 
In  a  general  way  the  apparatus  may  be  described  as 
a  steam  boiler,  with  a  specially  constucted  inven- 
tion of  the  injector  pattern,  by  means  of  which  the 
wash  is  combined  with  a  jet  of  steam,  so  that  it  both 
heats  it  to  any  required  temperature  and  gives  it 
the  desired  impetus.  This  apparatus  may  be  made 
to  supply  two,  four  or  even  more  spraying  nozzles, 
each  one  no  less  effective  than  the  other.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  practically  automatic  in  its  operation 
and  does  not  require  special  skill  to  operate  it. 

This  boiler  with  its  accompanying  paraphernalia 
of  tanks,  hose,  etc.,  can  be  placed  on  any  farm 
wagon,  and  can  easily  be  hauled  around  by  any 
ordinary  team.  There  is  no  pump  to  get  out  of 
order;  by  simply  turning  a  valve,  the  injector  does 
the  rest.  It  has  been  a  problem  how  to  get  hot 
spray  onto  trees.  Some  orchardists  have  heated 
big  stones  and  placed  them  in  the  barrels  of  liquid, 
then  pumping  by  hand.  But  to  haul  a  constantly 
increasing  load  of  stones  over  an  orchard  is  a  very 
laborious  business,  and  seems  rather  out  of  date. 
This  apparatus,  manufactured  by  C.  B.  Boothe  & 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  seems  to  fill  the  bill;  and  if  it 
will  also  do  as  claimed,  save  considerable  labor,  it 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  large  sale. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Flowering  Bulbs. 


By  F.  A.  Miller,  215  Hayes  St.,  S.  F.,  at  Meeting  of  tne  California 
State  Floral  Society. 

This  most  interesting  and  beautiful  class  of  plant 
life  deserves  a  closer  study  than  we  accord  it  gener- 
ally. The  culture  of  bulbs  is  not  always  a  success, 
while  most  of  the  difficulties  in  their  proper  cultiva- 
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tion  should  be  overcome  easily,  by  observing  a  few 
important  points.  In  the  cultivation  of  all  hardy 
bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
the  ground  early  in  autumn  by  deep  spading.  The 
best  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  which  should  be  en- 
riched by  a  little  old,  well-rotted  manure.  In  this 
mild  climate  bulbs  do  not  keep  well  out  of  the 
ground  for  any  great  length  of  time;  therefore  early 
planting  is  most  desirable.  Most  all  bulbs,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  amaryllis,  iris  and  lily  of  the 
valley,  should  be  covered  three  to  four  inches  and 
manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  bulbs. 
Firm  planting  is  also  to  be  recommended.  The  cold 
weather  will  retard  the  top  growth,  and  encourages 
the  formation  of  roots. 

For  House  Blooming. — Many  bulbs  are  planted  in 
pots  for  winter  and  spring  flowering  in  the  green- 
house or  dwelling.  In  this  case  most  all  bulbs  should 
be  planted  shallow  or  close  to  the  surface,  so  that 
the  bulbs  are  barely  covered;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  bulbs  so  planted  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  or  window  immediately  after  planting. 
Any  warm  exposure  will  start  the  bulbs  into  growth 
before  sufficient  roots  are  formed  to  sustain  the 
growth,  and  failure  will  be  the  result.  All  potted 
winter-flowering  bulbs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cellar  or  any  cool  closet. 
This  will  retard  the  sprouting  of  the  bulbs  and  de- 
velop roots.  After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  not  until  then,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
a  warmer  place  in  the  house  or  conservatory,  where 
they  are  expected  to  bloom.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule;  for  instance,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
of  which  I  will  speak  later  on. 

Now,  in  enumerating  the  various  bulbs  and  their 
treatment,  I  shall  begin  with  the  earliest  flowering 
kinds. 

Cyclamens. — The  cyclamens  are  now  beginning  to 
make  their  new  growth  of  foliage  and  buds.  They 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air,  partially 
shaded  throughout  summer,  and  it  will  be  advisable 
to  keep  them  there  a  few  weeks  longer.  If  any  re- 
potting is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  now.  While 
they  should  be  watered  sparingly  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  they  should  now  receive  a  full  supply  of 
water,  and  frequent  spraying  will  help  them  along. 
The  cool,  open  air  agrees  with  them  and  produces 
stout  foliage  and  strong  flower  stems.  As  soon  as 
heavy  frost  appears,  and  after  the  buds  are  well 
formed,  it  is  time  to  bring  them  under  cover  with 
plenty  of  light,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  develop 
rapidly  and  plants  in  full  bloom  for  the  holidays  will 
be  the  result.  They  will  continue  to  flower  for 
months.  The  best  cyclamen  plants  are  produced 
from  seed,  keeping  the  young  plants  in  constant 
growth  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  flower.  The 
dry,  imported  bulbs  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  a  failure. 

Freesias  should  be  planted  at  once.  They  may  be 
grown  out  of  doors  altogether  where  frosts  are  un- 
known, but  they  are  generally  grown  under  cover. 
In  planting  them,  pot  five  to  ten  bulbs  in  a  pot;  fill 
the  pot  about  one-half  full  with  a  sandy  loam,  just 
covering  the  bulbs.  As  the  leaves  develop,  fill  the 
pot  up  by  degrees;  this  will  stiffen  the  foliage  and 
flower  stems.  Keep  them  in  the  open  air  until  frost 
appears  and  then  remove  them  to  a  sunny  position 
in  the  house  or  conservatory,  where  they  will  flower 
freely.  The  delicious  fragrance  of  the  freesias  makes 
them  most  desirable  for  the  house. 

Early  Roman  hyacinths,  if  planted  now,  will  make 
fine  blooming  plants  for  Christmas.  With  very  little 
attention  any  one  can  grow  them  to  perfection,  and 
they  are  certainly  most  deserving  winter  bloomers, 
one  bulb  making  five  to  six  or  more  spikes  of  graceful 
and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Plant  one  bulb  in  a  four 
or  five-inch  pot,  or  three  to  four  bulbs  in  a  six-inch 
pot;  a  flat,  seven-inch  pot  with  six  or  seven  bulbs 
makes  a  very  handsome  specimen  for  the  holidays, 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  Keep  them  out  of  doors  or 
in  a  cold,  dark  room  until  the  1st  of  December. 

Crccus  and  snowdrops  should  be  planted  without 
delay.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  these  do 
not  do  well  in  this  climate.  I  believe  that  with 
proper  treatment  they  will  do  well  enough — in  fact, 
I  know  that  some  of  my  customers  residing  in  Mill 
Valley  have  excellent  success  with  them  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
planted  early,  because  the  bulbs  lose  their  vitality 
very  soon.  They  are  hardy  bulbs  and  are  well 
adapted  for  outside  budding.  If  planted  in  pots, 
keep  them  outside  until  they  are  ready  to  bloom. 

Lilies. — Lilium  candidum  (so-called  St.  Joseph's 
lily)  and  Lilium  Harrisi  (so-called  Bermuda  or  Easter 
lily)  will  make  desirable  winter-flowering  plants  in 
pots,  if  planted  at  this  time.  After  planting  keep 
them  outside  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
A  six-inch  pot  is  the  proper  size  for  one  bulb.  Plant 
them  and  treat  the  same  as  hyacinths. 

In  plunging  pots  of  bulbs  outside,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  them  with  wood  ashes  to  keep  snails  and  other 
insect  pests  away  from  them.  If  they  cannot  be 
plunged,  set  the  pots  on  a  layer  of  wood  ashes, 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 


Window  Gardens. 


By  Mrs.  Minnie  Church  for  the  Lecturers'  Half  Hour  at  Two 
Rock  Grange. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  crock.  The 
common  unglazed  ones  are  best,  while  not  so  nice  in 
looks,  as  they  are  porous;  and  if  by  chance  the 
drainage  hole  gets  clogged,  enough  moisture  will  es- 
cape through  them  to  save  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Drainage  is  very  important,  the  water  souring  the 
soil  and  rotting  the  roots  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
soil.  The  crock  should  always  have  a  hole  in  the 
bottom:  then  put  in  some  large  pebbles  and  fill  with 
your  soil. 

Soil. — I  use  a  mixed  soil,  but  for  those  who  have  a 
rich  loam  handy  this  may  not  be  necessary,  although 
there  are  few  soils  that  are  not  improved  for  pot 
plants  by  having  a  small  quantity  of  sand  mixed  with 
them.  In  mixing  use  one  part  sand,  one  part  ma- 
nure (an  old  stack  bottom  where  the  greater  part  is 
decayed  straw  is  very  good)  and  two  parts  loam. 
This  mixture  will  not  pack,  but  remains  loose  and 
easily  absorbs  water. 

Watering. — There  is  no  rule  to  govern  watering  as 
the  warmth  and  dryness  of  atmosphere.  Require- 
ments of  particular  plants  must  be  studied  and  judg- 
ment exercised  to  obtain  best  results. 

Begonias. — Of  the  foliage  plant  the  handsomest  and 
best  known  are  begonias;  and  as  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties,  one  can  make  a  splendid  display  of 
them,  but  they  do  not  do  well  in  a  common  room  that 
is  swept  often,  as  dust  destroys  their  health,  and, 
unless  their  leaves  are  carefully  wiped  at  least  once 
a  week  with  a  damp  cloth,  they  will  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

Coleus. — Coleus  are  also  well  known  and  need  no 
special  culture,  only  wanting  sunshine  and  warmth 
to  make  a  handsome  plant,  and,  being  bright  in 
color,  make  a  handsome  window  plant. 

Geraniums. — Geraniums  make  a  good  flowering 
plant  for  the  window,  being  a  free  bloomer;  and 
given  a  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  they  will  be  in 
bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Cyclamen. — The  cyclamen  is  another  handsome 
plant  producing  a  great  number  of  bright,  pleasing 
flowers  and  remaining  fresh  and  bright  a  long  time. 

Petunias. — Every  one  has  his  favorite  hobby  among 
flowering  plants;  mine  is  the  common  petunia. 
Though  seldom  seen  in  windows,  there  are  few  plants 
that  will  produce  such  a  profusion  of  blooms,  espe- 
cially if  your  window  is  on  the  north  side,  as  they 
blossom  freely  and  continuously  without  sunshine  in 
a  light  place. 

Ferns. — Ferns  are  easily  grown  in  windows  shaded 
from  the  sun,  needing  only  a  rich  loam,  plenty  of 
water  and  a  top  dressing  of  leaf  mold  once  a  year  to 
grow  strong  and  beautiful. 

Hyacinths. — Hyacinths  make  a  nice  winter  bloomer 
if  started  about  the  1st  of  November.  Put  three 
bulbs  of  different  colors  in  a  six-inch  pot  filled  with 
rich  loam,  leaving  one-half  inch  of  soil  above  bulbs, 
water  well  and  set  in  the  dark  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  put  in  a  warm,  sunny  place,  when  they  will  re- 
pay all  trouble. 

Cacti. — Cacti  are  admired  by  many,  but  need  a  soil 
about  half  sand  and  should  not  be  watered  too  freely 
except  when  in  bud  and  bloom,  when  they  require 
more. 

Arrangement. — In  closing,  I  will  suggest  a  pretty 
window — the  end  crocks  to  contain  vines.  Smilax 
being  the  prettiest  runner,  we  will  use  it  on  one  end 
and  the  dainty  maurandya  vine  on  the  other,  with 
two  coleus,  one  geranium  and  one  petunia  between, 
which  will  fill  the  sill,  and  a  hanging  basket  contain- 
ing a  squill  with  its  long,  graceful  leaves  and  Kenil- 
worth  ivy  to  cover  the  basket. 


THE  FIELD. 


Best-of-all  Squirrel  Poisons. 

We  have  the  authority  of  W.  W.  Waterman  of 
Laurel,  Santa  Cruz  county,  for  the  declaration  that 
the  following  is  the  best  squirrel  poison  he  ever  used, 
and  that  the  use  of  it  has  made  his  crop  of  dried 
prunes  this  year  half  a  ton  greater  than  usual  with 
an  outlay  of  $1.50  for  the  ingredients  of  the  poison. 
Mr.  Waterman  is  a  regular  reader  of  the  Rural, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  information  he  finds  in  its 
columns.  When  the  remedy  was  given  last  May  he 
resolved  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  with  the  above  re- 
sult, and  now  squirrels  are  clean  gone  where  they 
were  formerly  abundant.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Waterman  that  the  article  should  be  republished  so 
that  those  who  passed  it  by  may  have  another  chance 
to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  following  is  the  method 
and  the  material,  as  described  for  the  Rural  Press 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  Kenny  of  Sespe,  Ventura  county: 

I  have  the  formula  of  a  squirrel  poison  that  I  con- 
sider the  very  best,  for  it  completely  rid  my  place  of 


squirrels  last  year;  not  one  was  left  for  seed.  Of 
course,  as  they  travel,  they  will  come  to  you  every 
year;  but  this  makes  it  a  sure  thing  if  a  man  will 
attend  to  it. 

The  Way  to  Bo  It. — After  preparing  my  grain  I 
put  it  at  the  mouth  of  every  squirrel  hole,  just  out- 
side if  it  is  not  where  the  poultry  range.  The  next 
day  I  go  over  the  ground  again  and  put  it  out  at 
every  hole  where  it  has  been  taken,  and  continue  this 
as  long  as  they  eat  it.  If  I  hear  a  squirrel  bark  I 
give  him  his  bait,  and  that  is  the  last  of  him. 

The  Formula. — The  following  is  the  formula  and 
directions  for  preparation,  which  should  be  followed 
exactly:  Strychnine,  1  oz. ;  cyanide  of  potassium, 
li  ozs.;  eggs,  1  doz.;  honey,  1  pint;  vinegar,  li 
pints;  barley,  30  lbs.  Dissolve  strychnine  in  the 
vinegar,  and  you  will  have  to  pulverize  it  in  the 
vinegar,  or  it  will  gather  in  a  lump.  See  that  it  is 
all  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
a  little  water.  Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredi- 
ents together  thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often. 
Spread  to  dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mould  if  put 
away  wet.  In  wheat  districts  use  wheat  and  in 
barley  districts  use  barley,  as  they  eat  it  better. 
Look  out  for  your  poultry  and  stock. 

Superiority  of  This  Preparation. — I  have  used  many 
kinds  of  poison  for  the  rodents,  but  have  never  found 
anything  nearly  so  effective  as  this.  Strychnine  is 
generally  used  alone;  but  sometimes  they  get  just 
enough  to  give  them  a  slight  spasm,  and  then  they 
are  too  cunning  to  touch  it  again,  or  they  notice  the 
bitter  taste  and  that  satisfies  them.  But  in  this 
preparation  the  egg  forms  a  coating;  and,  before  it 
dissolves  so  that  they  can  taste  the  poison,  it  is  too 
late.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  in  connection  with 
the  strychnine  seems  more  deadly,  and  does  the  work 
quicker. 

After  putting  this  poison  out  for  a  few  days  last 
year  the  buzzards  came  in  flocks  and  rid  us  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  wholesale  slaughter.  I  should  like  to 
have  every  farmer  that  is  troubled  with  squirrels 
give  my  remedy  a  fair  trial  and  report  results. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Growing  in  the  United  States. 

Will  it  be  profitable  in  the  future?    This  is  the 
question  which  J.  R.  Dodge  asks  himself,  and  an- 
swers it  in  the  Prarie  Farmer  that  it  will,  when  not 
grown  in  excess  of  demand.  The  export  price  for  the 
fiscal  year  1872  was  $1.47  per  bushel,  and  wheat 
growing  was  popular  and  profitable.    It  remained 
about  a  dollar  till  1884,  and  then  fell  22  cents  the 
next  year,  remaining  comparatively  uniform  for  nine 
years,  though  raising  10  cents  to  $1.03  in  1892,  and 
falling  to  80  cents  the  next  year,  and  to  67  and  58  in 
the  years  following.    The  business  paid  up  to  1893. 
The  decline  in  the  four  years  amounted  to  45  cents, 
and  was  extremely  injurious,  causing  lamentation 
and  distress  among  growers.    It  was  caused,  first, 
by  the  largest  crop  ever  known  in  any  country  in 
1891— over  650,000,000  bushels— which  glutted  the 
market  for  two  years.    As  late  as  1894,  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  the  Atlantic  visible  stock  was  66,- 
949,000  bushels,  and  at  the  corresponding  date  this 
year  only  15,473,000,  a  remarkable  indication  of 
scarcity,  which  accounts  for  the  return  of  dollar 
wheat.    The  second  great  cause  of  this  slump  in 
prices  was  the  heavy  increase  in  European  produc- 
tion, in  Russia,  especially,  in  1893  and  1894,  following 
our  great  crop  above  mentioned.    Two  causes  con- 
spired to  produce  this  four  years'  enlargement  of 
supply — increase  of  acreage  and  enlargement  of 
yield.    Area  is  in  the  control  of  growers,  but  rate 
of  yield  is  not,  at  least  so  far  as  due  to  climatologi- 
cal  causes.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  idea  that 
wheat  culture  was  declining,  its  area  stationary, 
while  the  population  was  increasing,  was  strenuously 
held  and  preached  by  a  class  of  publicists  some  six 
or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  prophecy  made  that  all  the 
wheat  produced  here  would  be  required  for  domestic 
use  before  the  present  year.    Mr.  Dodge  combated 
this  serious  error  at  the  time  and  showed  the  folly  of 
becoming  crazy  on  the  subject  of  future  wheat  grow- 
ing, of  stimulating  it  till  it  should  become  unprofit- 
able, and  predicted,  not  only  an  abundant  home  sup- 
ply, but  ample  surplus  for  exportation.    The  result 
is  a  larger  exportation  in  five  years  than  for  any 
former  quinquennial  period,  and  lower  prices  than 
have  been  known  for  a  generation,  instead  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  our  foreign  wheat  trade. 

What  of  the  Future  ? — There  is  a  condition  existing 
that  is  peculiar — of  scarcity  and  high  prices  unknown 
since  1891.  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America  have 
small  crops,  and  North  America  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation,  having  fully  average  crops,  probably  ex- 
ceeded only  once  before,  and  one  great  advantage  is 
that  all  will  be  wanted  and  must  be  had.  This  year's 
prices  will  prove  a  godsend  to  growers,  pay  mort- 
gages, buy  implements,  make  improvements  and 
swell  bank  deposits;  and  they  should  make  the  most 
of  it.  But  what  of  the  future  ?  Wheat  will  always 
be  wanted.    An  increase  of  15,000,000  of  people  in 
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the  next  two  years  will  require  an  increase  of  at  least 
75,000,000  bushels.  Some  will  be  exported  much  in 
years  of  scarcity  elsewhere  and  less  in  years  of 
abundance,  and  probably  little  when  Liberia's  vast 
areas  are  opened  to  wheat  growing.  It  will  not  do 
to  count  on  a  permanent  heavy  exportation;  we  can 
not  have  it  without  ruinous  reduction  of  value  in  the 
face  of  strong  foreign  competition.  If  lean  yields 
should  again  characterize  foreign  cultivation,  good 
prices  will  continue  another  year,  or  as  long  as  bad 
seasons  continue.  But  one  thing  is  certain — present 
prices  will  stimulate  enlargement  of  breadth  in  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Russia,  Roumania  and  other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe,  but  cannot  greatly  affect 
France  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe,  or 
India,  because  they  are  populous  and  a  crop  exten- 
sion is  unelastic.  If  good  seasons  cause  a  high  rate 
of  production  on  an  increased  breadth,  prices  will 
fall  inevitably.  He  would,  therefore,  advise  our 
wheat  growers  to  go  slow  in  their  enlargement  of 
wheat  fields,  which  will  be  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
unremunerative  prices,  disappointment  and  failure. 
One  thing  should  be  considered  in  forecasting  the 
amount  of  production — the  rate  of  yield,  which  tends 
to  increase  in  this  country  from  better  culture  and 
fertilization.  And  it  is  an  element  often  forgotten. 
When  in  1891  the  average  yield  was  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre,  it  meant  about  150,000,000  more  than  the 
average  yield  on  the  same  acreage.  That  was  be- 
cause of  an  extraordinary  favorable  season  of  growth, 
but,  if  it  should  come  from  better  husbandry,  the  ef- 
fect on  production  would  be  the  same,  and  the  rate 
of  yield  would  even  then  be  less  than  of  France,  two- 
thirds  that  of  Belgium  and  not  much  more  than  half 
that  of  England.  There  are  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  and  the  rate  will  increase 
rather  than  decline — our  agriculture  will  follow  the 
lead  of  progressive  Europe  rather  than  that  of  India. 
Wheat  growing  will  not  decline  in  this  country;  it 
will  not  be  unprofitable  unless  the  growers  make  it 
so  by  excessive  breadth  of  area.  They  should  have 
an  eye  to  limitation  of  breadth,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  of  rate  of  yield,  which  means  increase  of 
profit.  Grow  a  larger  production  on  a  smaller  acre- 
age. The  farms  of  the  Missouri  valley  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  variety  in  cropping,  and  sugar 
beets  and  other  crops  are  already  helping  them  to 
reduce  wheat  area  and  advance  thorough  and  scien- 
tific culture.  There  are  many  such  signs  of  progress 
throughout  the  West. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Interesting  Suggestions  on  Pigs. 

W.  J.  Maiden,  the  well-known  English  swine 
breeder,  gives  the  Country  Gentleman  some  interest- 
ing suggestions  on  the  care  and  medication  of  young 
pigs,  which  our  breeders  will  enjoy  reading. 

Dry  Bed  for  Young  Pigs. — Little  pigs  cannot  stand 
against  the  disadvantages  of  a  cold  or  wet  bed.  It 
is  almost  safe  to  state  that  no  young  pigs  thrive  if 
they  are  required  to  exist  in  a  sty  which  has  a  cold 
floor;  and  that  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  floor  is  al- 
lowed to  become  wet  and  foul,  the  last  hope  towards 
profitable  management  is  lost.  At  the  time  of  pig- 
ging a  small  bed  is  found  necessary,  because  if  a 
large  quantity  of  litter  is  provided,  there  is  a  risk  of 
the  little  pigs  being  smothered,  but  the  bed  must  be 
placed  in  a  dry  position,  and  where  no  moisture  can 
drain.  If  there  is  a  dry  place  in  the  sty  the  sow  will 
make  her  nest  on  it,  but  if  the  floor  is  uneven  no 
such  opportunity  is  given  her,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
make  as  good  shift  as  she  can. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  pigs  are  born  the  litter 
should  not  be  changed  for  fear  of  upsetting  the  sow, 
unless  she  is  of  a  very  placid  disposition;  but  when  it 
is  safe  to  clean  out  the  sty,  the  operation  should  be 
carried  out  daily.  Little  pigs  will  not  thrive  if  the 
straw  becomes  wet  and  foul.  The  first  signs  of  ill- 
effect  are  noticeable  in  a  husky  cold,  which  fre- 
quently develops  into  a  fatal  pulmonary  attack.  Pig 
keepers  know  how  often  they  notice  that  the  "lights" 
are  wrong  when  they  cut  open  a  little  pig  which  has 
died  somewhat  suddenly.  In  almost  all  instances  this 
is  the  result  of  being  forced  to  lie  on  a  damp  bed;  the 
less  frequent  cause  is  a  chill  brought  about  by  the 
sty  being  drafty. 

Rheumatism. — Another  result  of  a  wet  bed  is  rheu- 
matism, a  frequent  malady  among  pigs;  and  no  lover 
of  animals  can  help  feeling  distress  at  the  evident 
pain  the  little  pigs  suffer.  They  crouch  about  the 
sty  and  rapidly  lose  flesh,  and  if  an  effort  is  made  to 
make  them  take  exercise,  they  indicate  the  torture 
they  experience  by  shrill  squeals  and  long-drawn 
grunts.  A  small  proportion  of  the  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism, it  is  true,  result  from  injudicious  feeding, 
which  causes  acidity  to  develop  in  their  system;  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  through  the  un- 
healthy bedding  they  are  forced  to  lie  in. 

Going  Off  Their  Feet. — There  is  a  disease  among 
pigs  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  is  very  similar  to 
rheumatism,  but  which  to  an  experienced  pig  breeder 
presents  different  symptoms;  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  difference  should  be  understood,  because  the 
treatment  of  the  two  varies  considerably.    The  dis- 


ease to  which  I  refer  is  a  kind  of  paralysis  which 
causes  the  animals  to  lose  their  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "going  off  their 
feet."  This  is  due  to  errors  in  feeding,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  rheumatism  because  the  pigs  suf- 
fer no  pain  when  touched,  and  therefore  do  not 
squeal  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  them  move. 
They  are  usually  in  a  listless  and  lethargic  state,  ap- 
parently caring  little  what  is  done  to  them,  or  what 
their  surroundings  are.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
they  are  being  fed  upon  food  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  When  animals  receive  a  too 
highly  nitrogenous  diet,  the  blood  is  surcharged  with 
nitrogen,  and  presses  so  hard  on  the  brain  that  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  paralysis  develop,  showing  them- 
selves in  the  manner  already  described.  The  obvi- 
ous method  of  relieving  animals  suffering  in  this  way 
is  to  weaken  the  blood  so  that  the  pressure  is  les- 
sened. There  are  various  means  of  doing  this,  which 
may  be  followed  according  as  the  intensity  of  the 
malady  shows  itself.  If  the  pigs  are  very  bad,  it  is 
necessary  to  afford  immediate  relief  by  bleeding, 
when  a  rapid  change  generally  takes  place.  Should 
the  attack  not  be  so  intense,  a  small  quantity  of  ep- 
som  salts  should  be  mixed  in  their  food,  and  the  more 
nitrogenous  part  of  it  withheld.  Thus,  if  the  pigs 
are  receiving  skim-milk  in  addition  to  their  mother's 
milk,  the  skim-milk  should  not  be  given.  If  food  such 
as  bran  and  peas  is  being  given,  more  starchy  foods, 
such  as  maize  or  barley  meal,  should  be  substituted 
for  a  time. 

Betony. — In  all  the  minor  diseases  of  pigs  which  ef- 
fect the  digestive  organs  nothing  seems  to  exercise 
more  beneficial  effect  than  the  herb  known  as  betony, 
or,  in  some  localities,  madder.  The  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  betony  have  long  been  recognized,  and  for  a 
lengthy  period  it  was  largely  used  in  ordinary  medi- 
cine. An  old  Spanish  proverb,  when  translated, 
runs  as  follows:  "  Sell  your  coat  and  buy  betony," 
indicating  in  what  esteem  it  was  held  before  the 
days  when  a  more  scientific  pharmacy  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  wonderful,  almost  magical,  in  its  effect 
on  pigs,  for  when  they  will  not  eat,  a  dose  rapidly 
brings  back  an  appetite,  and  if  they  are  "out  of 
sorts"  the  cause  soon  disappears.  It  may  be  given 
green,  or  in  a  dried  condition,  and  every  pig  keeper 
should  grow  a  small  patch  of  it  so  that  an  occasional 
dose  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  when 
required. 

Sty-Bound. — Reverting  to  the  injury  arising  from 
a  wet  and  cold  floor,  the  common  malady  known  as 
"sty-baked"  or  "sty-bound"  must  not  be  omitted. 
When  suffering  from  this  disease  the  skin  becomes 
hard,  dirty  in  appearance,  and  cracks  in  places;  and 
the  pig  looks  altogether  unhappy  and  unhealthy. 
This  disease  always  causes  a  protracted  check  on  the 
animal,  and  it  remains  in  an  unthriving  condition 
for  a  lengthened  period.  It  is  doubtful  if  pigs  ever 
become  as  prosperous  again  after  it,  and  pigs  in  this 
condition  are  rarely  profitable  to  purchase.  The  sty 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  litter  placed  in  it  daily.  The  pigs  should  be 
put  on  a  course  of  opening  medicine — this  being  an 
occasion  when  betony  should  be  used  freely.  Having 
put  the  internals  into  a  healthy  condition,  a  liberal 
diet  should  be  provided,  and  the  pigs  should  be  al- 
lowed free  exercise  in  a  warm  run. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


A  Short  Sketch  of  Tariff  Effects. 

The  late  financial  panic  really  bore  more  heavily 
on  the  wool  industry  than  on  any  other.  The  Wool 
Record  shows  that  the  price  of  wool  declined  nearly 
50  per  cent  between  1890  and  1895.  In  this  period 
United  States  markets  were  opened  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  wools.  Australia  produced,  in 
1857,  30,000,000  pounds  ;  in  1893,  250,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  733  per  cent ;  Argentina,  in  1857,  10,000,- 
000  pounds  ;  in  1893,  110,000,000,  an  increase  of  1000 
per  cent ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  produced  10,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1857,  and  in  1893,  50,000,000,  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent.  The  world's  supply  of  wool 
is  now  six  times  as  great  as  in  1860. 

With  American  markets  open  to  this  immense  sup- 
ply, the  price  of  wool  must  necessarily  decline,  but 
under  the  restrictive  tariff  of  1890  importations  of 
woolen  goods  were  checked  and  the  price  of  wool 
declined  less  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
The  decrease  in  two  years  in  the  importation  of 
woolen  goods  was  equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  57,- 
118,567  pounds  of  wool.  This  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  foreign  wools  increased  the  demand  for  native 
wools.  Thus  a  protective  duty  on  wools  benefits  the 
American  wool  grower  in  two  ways  at  once  :  First, 
by  enlarged  sales,  and,  second,  by  better  prices. 

When  in  1893  free  wool  was  imminent  the  tide  of 
woolen  imports  began  to  turn  until  they  increased 
from  $19,219,034  in  1894  to  $42,988,472  during  ihe 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1896.  In  1894,  while 
awaiting  tariff  legislation,  business  languished,  until 
in  1895  tariff  legislation  discriminating  against  the 


American  wool  grower  benefited  both  the  grower 
and  manufacturer  in  foreign  lands.  There  were 
330,000,000  pounds  more  wool,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, imported  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1895, 
than  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1894.  American 
wool  growers  were  deprived  of  a  market  equal  to 
this  enormous  excess  of  importations,  and  American 
prices  declined.  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  un- 
profitable sheep  was  the  inevitable  result  of  free 
wool. 

The  paramount  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
never  be  abrogated,  but  the  supply  of  home  demands 
by  native  wools  can  be  fostered,  and  the  monopoly 
of  American  markets  by  foreign  wools  can  be  pre- 
vented by  such  tariff  legislation  as  the  bill  of  1890 
and  that  whose  benefits  we  now  enjoy. 


Returning  to  Sheep. 


Unless  California  begins  to  move  she  will  be  left 
out  of  the  procession  by  which  other  States  are 
returning  to  the  flock  industry.  John  W.  Robe,  sec- 
retary of  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
gives  out  some  interesting  information  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  new  tariff  law  on  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry.  In  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  the 
farmers  of  Indiana  are  well  pleased  with  the  new 
measure,  as  it  already  shows  an  advance  on  wool  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  and  on  sheep  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  Mr.  Robe  says  the  sheep  interest  of  In- 
diana is  quite  buoyant.  Those  having  sheep  decline 
to  part  with  them,  and  those  that  have  in  past  years 
permitted  their  flocks  to  run  down  are  anxious  to 
buy  stock  up ;  hence  sheep  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  prospect  and  bright  out- 
look. Many  sheep  dealers  are  buyers  in  the  large 
markets  and  are  stocking  up  rapidly.  From  pres- 
ent indications  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coming 
year  will  show  quite  an  increase  in  sheep  over  the 
State. 

The  hills  of  eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  are  again  being  stocked  with 
sheep,  to  which  they  are  especially  adapted.  Farm- 
ers, after  several  years  of  trial,  now  agree  that  they 
have  found  no  other  live  stock  so  well  suited  to  their 
lands,  and  that  they  have  found  grain  raising  and 
potato  growing  a  mistake  on  these  hilly  lands. 
Many  of  the  hills  which  were  formerly  grazed  were 
plowed  when  the  sheep  went  out  several  years  ago, 
and  the  result  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  that  system.  With  wool  and  mutton  selling 
at  fair  prices,  the  green  hill  tops  of  that  region  will 
again  be  the  throne  of  the  sheep. 


Indications  of  a  Wool  Revival. 


George  W.  Franklin  writes  some  pertinent  advice 
on  the  sheep  question  to  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Wool 
has  recently  increased  in  price  from  30  to  35  per 
cent.  The  market  for  this  product  is  in  a  superb 
condition  and  stronger  than  ever.  The  strongest 
symptom  of  this  is  that  speculation  has  again  set  in. 
An  auction  of  wool  at  the  wool  exchange  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  attended  as  in  olden  times.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  pit  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Chicago  of  recent  days.  No  person  will,  or 
should,  select  a  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  that  is 
not  well  covered  with  wool  on  the  parts  where  wool 
should  be  grown.  It  is  questionable,  and  breeders 
differ  in  this  respect,  as  to  whether  wool  should  be 
grown  on  the  head  and  face  of  the  sheep  and  on  the 
legs  below  the  knee  and  hock  joints.  Breeds  differ 
very  largely  in  this  respect.  Some  families  of  Shrop- 
shires  are  well  covered  on  the  head  and  about  the 
eyes,  while  others  are  quite  bare  on  the  head  and 
face.  The  Rambouillet  sheep  is  well  covered  with  a 
very  good  grade  of  fine  wool,  and  is  fast  becoming  a 
favorite  sheep  in  America.  The  middle  wool  sheep 
always  will  be  favorites,  and  they  will  improve  as 
time  runs  according  to  the  demands,  and  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  breeders.  The  sheep  is  a  converter 
of  roughness  and  feed  into  wool  and  mutton,  and 
neither  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  selection  for 
breeding  purposes.  Wool  and  mutton  always  will 
be  the  combination  that  will  open  up  the  safe  where 
the  profits  of  a  lucrative  industry  has  stored  them. 


The  feat  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
Southampton  to  New  York  in  5  days,  22  hours  and 
45  minutes  has  just  been  performed  by  the  new 
steamship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line.  Prior  to  this  accomplishment 
the  record  was  held  by  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Ameri- 
can Line,  which  covered  the  distance  in  6  days  and 
31  minutes.  At  noon  on  the  first  day  out  from  The 
Needles  the  North  German  Lloyd  ship  made  208 
knots.  The  first  day's  full  run  was  ahead  of  any- 
thing yet  reported  on  the  Southampton  route,  the 
vessel  making  531  knots.  The  runs  of  successive 
days  were  495,  512,  554,  564,  and  to  Sandy  Hook 
186  knots.  The  steamship  developed  on  the  voyage 
30,000  H.  P.,  with  an  average  daily  consumption  of 
500  tons  of  coal.  Her  steam  pressure  to  the  square 
inch  was  186  pounds,  while  her  screws  made  an  aver- 
age of  77  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


rne  very  stream  was  stuiea, 
And  hearts  that  never  throbbed  with  fear 
With  tender  thoughts  were  filled. 

Ended  the  song,  the  singer  said, 
As  to  his  feet  he  rose, 
"  Thanks  to  you  all,  my  friends;  good  night, 
God  grant  us  sweet  repose." 

"  Sing  us  one  more,"  the  captain  begged; 
The  soldier  bent  his  head; 
Then  glancing  'round,  with  smiling  lips, 
"  You  join  with  me,"  he  said. 

"  We'll  sing  the  old  familiar  air. 

Sweet  as  the  bugle  call, 
'All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name, 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall.'  " 

Ah,  wondrous  was  the  old  tune's  spell, 

As  on  the  singer  sang; 
Man  after  man  fell  into  line, 

And  loud  the  voices  rang  ! 

The  songs  are  done,  the  camp  is  still, 
Naught  but  the  stream  is  heard; 

But,  ah  1  the  depths  of  every  soul 
By  those  old  hymns  are  stirred. 

And  up  from  many  a  bearded  lip, 

In  whispers  soft  and  low, 
Rises  the  prayer  that  mother  taught 

The  boy  long  years  ago. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Helen. 


In  the  days  when  it  was  my  habit  to 
sit  up  late  into  the  night  reading  poet- 
ry, and  to  spend  half  of  day  dreaming 
it;  when  I  wore  my  hair  so  long  and  my 
dress  so  intentionally  neglige  that  the 
street  boys  greeted  me  as  "  Shikes- 
peare;"  when  I  was  poor  and  a  Socialist 
and  a  sentimentalist,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  fritter  away,  I  used  to  be  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Monday  pop- 
ular concerts.  I  was  too  poor  to  take 
a  reserved  seat,  and  too  enthusiastic 
to  be  content  with  a  bad  one.  I  never 
failed,  therefore,  to  be  at  the  side  door 
of  St.  James  Hall  so  early  that  I  had 
little  difficulty,  week  by  week,  in  secur- 
ing my  favorite  place  in  the  front  row 
of  the  orchestra.  Truly,  after  the 
scramble  of  getting  in,  it  seemed  at 
first  but  a  sorry,  tedious  business  to 
sit  waiting  for  an  hour  until  the  concert 
began.  The  evening  paper  was  soon 
read,  and  the  ceaseless  chatter  and 
restlessness  that  prevailed  on  every 
hand  did  not  allow  of  any  pleasure  in 
more  solid  reading;  but  I  soon  found  in 
the  fellow  creatures  who  surrounded 
me  ample  amusement  and  food  for  re- 
flection. 

There  were  others  who  worshipped 
as  devotedly  as  I  at  the  shrine  of  Music, 
who  came  as  early  to  St.  James's  Hall, 
and  got  their  seats  almost  as  regularly 
as  I  got  mine,  every  Monday  evening 
during  the  season.  There  were  two 
girls  in  particular,  whom  I  soon  came 
to  look  for  quite  eagerly.  They  usually 
sat  immediately  behind  me,  and  I  be- 
came a  silent  party  to  all  the  gossip 
they  retailed,  to  all  the  confidence  they 
exchanged.  I  knew  the  price  of  their 
hats,  how  much  a  yard  they  gave  for 
their  winter  gowns,  and  for  how  long 
they  wore  the  same  pair  of  gloves. 
Moreover,  I  learned  that  sequins  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  that  an  evening 
bodice  is  more  becoming  "  cut  square  " 
than  "cut  round,"  and  that  crinkly 
hairpins  "  stop  in  "  much  better  than 
straight  ones.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
me — a  youth  destitute  of  sisters — to 
hear  what  girls  talk  about,  and  how 
they  seem  to  look  at  the  affairs  of  this 
complex  life  through  a  medium  of  milli- 
nery. These  two  addressed  one  another 


as  "Grace"  and  "Muriel,"  varied  by 
"dear,"  and  I  gathered  that  they  were 
bosom  friends,  whose  sole  opportunity 
of  meeting  during  the  week  was  af- 
forded by  the  " Monday  Pops."  One 
of  them,  it  transpired,  was  a  student 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music — a  violin- 
ist; the  other  I  took  to  be  a  school- 
mistress. But,  after  all,  it  was  not 
they  themselves  so  much  as  a  third 
person,  of  whom  they  talked,  that  ex- 
cited in  me  the  profoundest  curiosity. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  heard 
of  Helen  Ambrose.  It  was  one  evening 
when  "Grace"  was  rather  late  in 
arriving  at  the  hall,  and  "  Muriel "  had 
had  had  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of 
manoeuvring  in  order  to  keep  a  seat 
for  her  friend,  a  circumstance  which 
had  not  improved  her  temper,  nor  mine 
either,  for  in  her  shuffling  endeavors  to 
occupy  two  seats  at  once  Miss  Muriel 
had  unintentionally  dealt  me  several 
nasty  kicks  in  the  back.  However,  in 
those  days  I  was  more  accustomed  to 
kicks  than  to  the  proverbial  alternative 
ha'pence.  When  at  length  the  late 
comer  appeared  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement. 
Scarcely  had  she  clambered  to  her  place 
before  she  burst  forth  breathlessly: 

"Muriel,  what  do  you  think  ?  You'll 
never  guess.  Who  do  you  think  is  in 
town  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.    Put  your 
bat  straight.    Who  ?  " 
"  Helen." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Muriel,  with  an 
amazement  that  must  have  satisfied 
her  informant's  appetite  for  creating 
a  sensation.  "Why  has  she  come? 
Is  she  going  to  make  her  debut  at 
last  ?  How  on  earth  did  she  manage 
it  ?  Have  you  seen  her,  or  heard  from 
her  ? 

"One  question  at  a  time,  please.  I 
haven't  either  seen  or  heard  from  her. 
As  you  know,  she  has  dropped  me.  She 
has  come,  I  imagine,  in  pursuit  of  Jack. 
How  she  managed  it  is  a  more  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  But  did  you  ever 
know  Helen  set  her  heart  on  a  thing 
and  not  to  get  it  ?  Penniless  as  she  is 
now,  she  seems  to  have  retained  that 
peculiarity." 

"Come  in  pursuit  of  your  brother 
Jack  ?  "  came  from  Muriel  in  a  dazed 
interrogative.  "  I  didn't  know  she 
knew  him.  You  always  said  you  meant 
to  keep  him  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
that,  so  far,  they  had  never  met." 

"  Oh,  bother;  I  didn't  mean  to  tell 
you  that;  but  as  I  have  told  you  so  much 
you  may  as  well  know  the  rest.  It 
wasn't  my  fault,  their  meeting — I  did 
my  best  to  prevent  it.  It  was  fate. 
It  all  happened  in  the  strangest  way. 
Last  summer  Jack  set  his  heart  on 
having  a  month  in  Scotland.  Finances 
didn't  permit  of  his  taking  a  holiday 
pure  and  simple,  so  he  advertised  for  a 
locum  tenens  in  a  Scottish  country 
town,  specifying  certain  conditions. 
The  result  was  an  offer  of  old  Dr. 
Slater's  practice  in  Peatburn  (of  all 
places  in  the  world),  which  he  accepted. 
Then,  without  a  word,  from  me,  he 
remembered  that  I  had  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  one  day  shortly 
before  he  went  to  take  possession  he 
said  to  me: 

"'Grace,  isn't  that  place  in  Scot- 
land where  you  used  to  stay  somewhere 
near  Peatburn  ?  If  your  friends  are 
worth  knowing,  you  might  give  me  an 
introduction.'  I  knew  what  the  result 
would  be  if  I  did.  And  much  as  I  admired 
Helen  as  a  friend,  I  always  thought 
her  too  clever  by  half  for  a  sister-in-law; 
so  I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  telling 
him — what  after  all  was  perfectly  true 
— that  there  was  only  a  mother  and 
daughter  now;  that  the  father  had  died 
lately,  leaving  them  miserably  poor; 
and  that  they  were  not  by  way  of  en- 
tertaining just  then.  He  merely  said: 
'Oh,  all  right.  It  doesn't  matter. 
I'm  not  particularly  keen  on  others 
people's  friends.  On  the  whole,  I  pre- 
fer to  make  my  own.'  And  I  heard  no 
more  on  the  subject." 

"  But  I  suppose  your  precautions 
were  useless  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  soon  as  Helen  found  that 
there  was  a  young  doctor  to  be  had 
instead  of  an  old  one,  she  sprained  her 
ankle,  or  got  her  mother  to  fall  ill — I 
forget  which.  Perhaps,  though,  it's  a 
shame  to  say  that,  for  she's  not  what 


you  would  call  a  vulgar  schemer.  She 
does  everything  so  gracefully  that  I 
never  know  whether  she  is  genuine  or 
not,  but,  somehow,  she  has  worked 
havoc  with  so  many  hearts  that  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  it  must  be  her  fault 
as  well  as  their  misfortune.  I  didn't 
tell  you  about  it  before,  because  I  know 
you  dislike  Helen,  and  I  have  a  linger- 
ing fondness  for  her  in  spite  of  the  way 
she  has  treated  me.  And  I  didn't  want 
to  give  you  fresh  cause  for  abusing  her. " 

"  I  should  certainly  be  sorry  to  have 
a  brother  of  mine  entangled  with  Helen 
Ambrose.  What  does  Jack  think  of 
her?" 

"Oh!  infatuated,  of  course,  like 
every  man  who  sets  eyes  on  that 
wonderful  face.  He  came  home  very 
badly  under  the  spell." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that.  You  know 
I  never  could  see  anything  so  very  re- 
markable in  Helen.  Besides,  if  any 
one  could  take  care  of  himself  in  such 
circumstances,  I  should  have  said  that 
person  was  your  brother  Jack." 

"  I  can't  altogether  agree  with  you. 
I  admit  that  Jack  is  not  susceptible, 
but  there  isn't  a  doubt  that  Helen  is 
desperately  fascinating.  As  Jack  says, 
there  is  a  certain  subtlety  about  her 
that  sets  her  apart  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  frank  English  girls.  He  com- 
plains that  we  are  all  so  pitiably 
obvious.  She  is  exactly  the  girl  to  at- 
tract him.    Is  that  your  new  jacket  ?  " 

"Yes;  how  do  you  like  it  ?  Good  fit, 
isn't  it  ? "  said  Muriel  with  complai- 
sance, and  added  caustically,  returning 
to  the  subject  of  Helen,  "It's  my 
opinion  she's  so  subtle  that  she  deceives 
herself  as  well  as  everybody  else." 

"Perhaps.  Well,  the  idea  is  that 
Mrs.  Ambrose  has  some  mysterious 
complaint,  and  has  come  up  to  town  to 
see  a  specialist.  Jack  is  utilized  to 
select  him,  and  give  advice  about 
private  hospitals,  nurses  and  so  forth. 

"  And  who  is  to  pay  the  doctor's 
bill?" 

"Ah,  that's  the  point.  It  would  be 
rather  awkward  for  Jack  if  they  do 
anything  shady.  They  seem  to  be  liv- 
ing pretty  extravagantly,  too.  They 
have  taken  a  flat  in  Ashley  Gardens, 
which  is  odd  in  people  supposed  to  be 
reduced  to  an  income  £150  a  year." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
Grace  began  again  impressively:  "Do 
you  know,  Muriel,  1  never  had  any 
actual  reason  for  distrusting  Helen, 
but  it's  a  most  curious  fact  that,  when 
Jack  came  back  from  Scotland  full  of 
her,  I  found  that  she  had  never  even 
told  him  she  knew  me,  nor  mentioned 
that  she  had  been  at  the  college." 

"  And  haven't  you  told  him  ?  " 

"No.  I  thought  I  would  wait  and 
see  what  turn  things  were  going  to 
take." 

Muriel  sighed.  Before  the  conversa- 
tion could  be  resumed  a  thunder  of 
applause  broke  out,  Lady  Halle  ap- 
peared on  the  platform,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  quartette,  and  the  concert 
began. 

Week  by  week  I  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  Jack's  and  Helen's  story.  Week 
by  week  I  grew  more  puzzled.  There 
was  some  mystery  about  Helen  Am- 
brose that  was  difficult  to  fathom. 
Monday  night's  eavesdropping  became 
an  enthralling  occupation;  the  "cur- 
tain-raiser "  in  weekly  installments  of 
duologue  was  anticipated  by  me  as 
eagerly  as  were  the  classic  delights  of 
the  concert  to  which  it  lent  strange 
and  romantic  associations. 

"  Poor  Jack  !  "  exclaimed  Grace  one 
evening,  a  few  weeks  after  the  forego- 
ing conversation  had  taken  place. 
"  He  is  looking  perfectly  wretched." 

"  Have  you  told  him  yet  that  Helen 
is  the  friend  that  you  used  to  stay  with 
near  Peatburn  ?  "  asked  Muriel. 

"  No;  and  she  has  never  disclosed  our 
friendship,  though,  of  course,  she  must 
know  that  Jack  is  my  brother." 

"  She  is  extraordinary." 

"  When  she  ceased  writing  to  me  I 
wondered  whether  she  meant  to  drop 
me  entirely,  as  I  found  she  had  dropped 
all  her  other  student  friends  one  by  one. 
And  now  it  was  pretty  clear  that  that 
is  her  intention.  She  seems  to  have 
given  up  all  idea  of  the  profession,  too, 
in  spite  of  needing  money  so  desper- 
ately, as  they  must  with  all  this  ex- 
pense.   Fancy,  Jack  has  never  heard 


her  sing,  although  he  is  continually  at 
their  flat — didn't  even  know  she  had  a 

voice." 

"  Really  ?    What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"It  makes  me  simply  boil  with  in- 
dignation to  think  of  that  girl,  who 
three  years  ago  was  the  rising  star 
among  singers,  envied  by  every  girl  at 
the  college  and  idolized  by  every  man 
in  the  place,  calmly  chucking  the  whole 
thing.  With  such  a  career  before  her  ! 
Just  think,  not  only  that  marvellous 
voice,  but  such  brilliance,  too,  in  other 
ways,  and  that  irresistible,  magnetic 
personality  !  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  never  could  feel 
that." 

"So  you  say.  But  you  never  came 
directly  under  her  influence." 

"  I'm  glad  to  say  I  didn't.  But  I  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  Students'  Home  of 
whom  that  can  be  said.  I  preferred 
not  to  sell  my  soul  to  a  witch.  I'm 
glad  you  see  through  her  at  last.  You 
and  I  should  never  have  become  such 
friends  if  Helen  Ambrose  had  not  re- 
tired from  the  scene.  I  couldn't  stand 
you  when  you  were  always  raving 
about  her." 

"  Me  rave  !  That  was  nothing.  You 
should  hear  Jack  ?  " 

"I  hope  he  does  it  in  less  faulty 
English  than  you  do." 

"  Oh,  pray,  dear,  spare  me  the 
pedagogue.  It's  years  since  I  left 
school.  Here  comes  the  quartette.  It's 
Schubert's  '  Death  and  the  Maiden.' 
If  you  have  a  shred  of  soul  left  in  your 
schoolmistress's  body  you'll  forget  that 
you  ever  gave  a  grammar  lesson  in 
your  life." 

For  my  own  part,  since  those  days  I 
never  hear  the  sad,  solemn  melody  that 
has  given  its  name  to  that  great  work 
without  an  aching  at  the  heart,  and  a 
thought  of  Jack  and  Helen. 

The  following  week  Grace  told  her 
friend  in  audible  undertones  that  Jack 
had  asked  Helen  Ambrose  to  be  his 
wife,  and  had  met  with  a  refusal,  but 
no  adequate  explanation  had  accom- 
panied it.  The  young  man  had  admitted 
to  his  sister  that  he  had  urged  his  suit 
more  than  once,  for  in  spite  of  her 
rejection  of  it  he  dared  to  believe  that 
Helen  cared  for  him.  She  merely  said 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  marry  him, 
and  that  she  would  rather  not  give  a 
reason.  By  dint  of  much  persuasion, 
however,  he  got  her  to  say  that  she 
must,  for  the  present,  devote  her  life 
to  nursing  and  supporting  her  invalid 
mother. 

"  I  rather  fancy  that  kind  of  extreme 
penury  that  is  compatible  with  an  ex- 
pensive journey  to  London  from  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  consultations  with 
two  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors  in 
the  world  and  a  sumptuous  flat  off 
Victoria  street,"  was  Grace's  sarcastic 
comment.  "If  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  support  her  mother,  why  doesn't  she 
let  herself  be  heard  at  a  few  concerts  ? 
They  would  soon  have  plenty  of  money 
then  to  pay  for  all  the  luxuries  they 
seem  to  indulge  in." 

"  How  is  she  supposed  to  be  earning 
a  living  ?  "  asked  Muriel. 

"I  haven't  a  notion.  Jack  says  he 
thinks  she  gives  lessons  of  some  sort, 
but  that  he  doesn't  pry.  He  offered  to 
let  the  mother  come  and  live  with  them 
if  Helen  would  consent  to  marry  him, 
but  she  only  shook  her  head.  Yester- 
day he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  call 
on  her.  Of  course,  I  was  obliged  to 
refuse,  and  then  I  told  him  what  friends 
Helen  and  I  used  to  be,  and  asked  if  he 
could  imagine  why  she  had  concealed 
the  fact  from  him  all  this  time." 

"  Didn't  that  open  his  eyes  ?  " 

"  He  turned  very  pale,  but  he  only 
said,  '  No  doubt  Helen  has  some  good 
reason.  I  will  ask  her  to  come  and  see 
you  if  you  won't  go  and  see  her.'  " 

"  And  he  did  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well?" 

"  She  answered  that  she  went  no- 
where now." 

"She  does,  though.  I  saw  her  the 
other  night  at  the  theater — it  was 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet '  at  the  Lyceum. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
dress  circle." 

"And  what  did  she  look  like  ?  " 

"For  all  the  world  like  Rossetti's 
'  Beata  Beatrix.'  You  know  the  ab- 
surd, affected  way  she  has  of  doing  her 


His  Mother's  Songs. 


Beneath  the  hot  midsummer  sun 
The  men  had  marched  all  day ; 

And  now  beside  a  rippling  stream 
Upon  the  grass  they  lay. 

Tiring  of  games  and  idle  jests, 

As  swept  the  hours  along, 
They  called  to  one  who  mused  apart, 
"  Come,  friend,  give  us  a  song." 

"I  fear  I  cannot  please,"  he  said; 
"  The  only  songs  I  know 
Are  those  my  mother  used  to  sing 
For  me  long  years  ago. 

"  Sing  one  of  those,"  a  rough  voice  cried, 
"  There's  none  but  true  men  here; 
To  every  mother's  son  of  us 
A  mother's  songs  are  dear." 

Then  sweetly  rose  the  singer's  voice 
Amid  unwonted  calm, 
"  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb? 

"  And  shall  I  fear  to  own  His  cause? " 
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hair.  And  she  was  very  pale  and  sat 
quite  still,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  eyes  shut  nearly  all  the  time, 
just  like  the  picture.  She  can't  have 
seen  much  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
stage.  I  saw  lots  of  people  watching 
her.  I  have  no  patience  with  women 
who  pose." 

The  note  of  death  again  !  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  foreboding.  In  Rossetti's 
picture  does  not  the  dove  bear  poppies, 
emblems  of  sleep,  in  its  beak,  and  lay 
them  in  the  maiden's  lap,  while  the 
the  lover  wanders  disconsolate  in  the 
background. 

The  next  concert  was  the  last  of  the 
series.  All  that  I  overheard  as  we 
waited  for  it  to  begin  was  that  Helen's 
mother  was  dead,  and  that  Jack  now 
dared  to  hope  afresh. 

I  almost  expected  to  see  the  name  of 
Miss  Helen  Ambrose  appearing  on  the 
bills  as  vocalist  before  many  weeks 
should  pass.  But  the  concert  season 
was  virtually  over;  besides,  the  girl 
would  no  doubt  devote  a  period  to 
mourning  for  her  mother,  and  must 
need  rest  from  the  labors  of  nursing.  I 
was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  this 
new  star  did  not  shine  out  in  the  mu- 
sical firmament.  During  the  next  few 
months  I  scanned  the  marriage  column 
in  my  daily  paper  with  more  than  usual 
care,  but  no  announcement  that  I  found 
there  gave  tidings  of  a  union  between 
Jack  and  Helen. 

About  a  year  later  I  rashly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  an  evening  party  given 
by  some  musical  friends  at  Hampstead. 
I  went  rather  late,  naturally  expecting 
to  be  bored.  When  I  arrived  a  violin 
solo  was  going  on,  and  I  had  to  wait 
till  it  came  to  an  end  before  my  name 
was  announced.  I  could  see  from  the 
hall,  through  the  open  doorway,  the 
head  of  a  girl  who  was  playing.  Her 
face  seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  a 
moment's  rapid  search  through  the 
chambers  of  memory  assured  me  that 
was  "Grace" — my  neighbor  of  the 
Monday  "  Pops." 

A  hasty  greeting  was  exchanged  with 
my  voluble  hostess  while  the  violinist 
received  her  applause. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  to  the  lady 
who  has  just  been  playing  ?  "  I  asked 
her. 

"With  pleasure.  Doesn't  she  pro- 
duce a  delightful  tone  ?  I  thought  that 
you,  who  are  such  a  connoisseur,  would 
be  pleased  with  her.  She  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine — my  latest  protege. 
Her  name  is  Miss  Harlow.  She  is  just 
coming  out  as  a  professional.  If  you 
have  an  opportunity,  as  a  journalist — " 
At  this  moment  Grace  came  toward 
the  door,  intent  on  finding  her  fiddle 
case,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hall. 
I  seized  my  opportunity,  and  the  intro- 
duction was  effected. 

We  exchanged  a  swift  glance  of  rec- 
ognition, and — "  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  did 
Jack  marry  Helen  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  me  with  a  startled 
expression,  and  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  Used  you  to  listen  ?  "  she  asked 
reproachfully. 

I  ignored  her  question  and  repeated 
my  own:    "  Did  Jack  marry  Helen?" 

"  Alas  !  no,"  she  said,  with  almost  a 
sob.    "Helen  is  dead." 

I  drew  her  gently  aside  and  we  sat 
down.  Presently  she  told  me  the  whole 
sad  story. 

The  beautiful  Helen  had  been  mis- 
judged. In  nursing  she  had  contracted 
the  fatal  disease  to  which  her  mother 
was  a  prey.  Too  tender  to  let  her 
parent  guess  the  cruel  truth,  too  proud 
to  let  her  friends  know  that  her  voice 
was  gone  and  that  the  expected  success 
could  never  be  hers,  too  brave  to  let 
her  lover  share  her  sorrow,  she  had 
tried  to  cut  herself  off  like  a  leper  from 
the  world,  and  had  kept  her  tragic 
secret  till  the  end.  But  in  one  respect 
fate  had  been  too  strong  for  her  woman's 
nature.  It  had  decreed  that  she  should 
give  her  heart  to  the  sympathetic 
young  doctor,  and  at  the  last  his  faith- 
ful devotion  had  its  reward,  for  Helen 
died  in  his  arms,  confessing  with  her 
latest  breath  that  she  loved  him. 

"  And  how  was  it  ?  "  I  asked,  "  that 
she  and  her  mother  lived  apparently  so 
so  far  beyond  their  means  ?  " 

"  It  was  simple  enough.  Helen  knew 
that  her  mother  could  live  only  a  few 
months,  and  that  she  herself  would  not 


long  survive  the  parting,  so  she  had 
been  spending  their  capital." 

"  I  knew  there  was  some  explana- 
tion," I  said.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  women 
judge  one  another  so  harshly  and  so 
hastily  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  my  lesson,"  the  girl  said 
humbly. 

"And  Jack  ?" 

"Jack  is  engaged  to  Muriel." — Black 
and  White. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


It  is  the  touch  of  heart  with  heart 
that  gives  the  surest  sense  of  one  su- 
preme Heart  of  all.  —  George  S. 
Merriam. 

"Opportunity  comes,"  said  the  old 
proverb  "  with  feet  of  wool,  treading 
soft."  You  must  have  the  instinct  of 
an  artist  for  the  approaches  of  this 
good  genius.  You  must  listen  for  it. — 
"  Lectures,  Essays  and  Sermons,"  by 
Sumuel  Johnson. 

This  way  upward  from  the  lowest 
stage  through  every  other  to  the 
highest;  that  is,  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, so  far  from  lowering  us  to  the 
brute  level,  is  the  only  way  for  us  to 
attain  the  true  highest — namely,  the 
all-complete. — Henry  Jones,  M.  A. 

True  poetry  is  truer  than  science, 
because  it  is  synthetic,  and  seizes  at 
once  what  the  combination  of  all  the 
sciences  is  able  at  most  to  attain  as  a 
final  result.  The  soul  of  nature  is 
divined  by  the  poet;  the  man  of  science 
only  serves  to  accumulate  materials  for 
its  demonstration. — Amiel's  Journal. 

Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth  so  diffi- 
cult. *  *  *  Examine  your  words 
well  and  you  will  find  that,  even  when 
you  have  no  motive  to  be  false,  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even 
about  your  own  feeling — much  harder 
than  to  say  something  fine  about  them 
which  is  not  the  exact  truth. — George 
Eliot. 

If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly. 
It  is  as  easy  for  the  strong  man  to  be 
strong  as  it  is  for  the  weak  to  be  weak. 
When  we  have  new  perception,  we 
shall  gladly  disburden  the  memory  of 
its  hoarded  treasures  as  old  rubbish. 
When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice 
shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn. — 
Emerson. 

The  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life 
appears  thus  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  best  interests,  and  even  necessary 
to  the  orderly  existence  of  human 
society.  And  this  is  because  it  oper- 
ates as  a  restraint  upon  the  selfish  am- 
bitions of  the  strong,  as  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  and  the  consoler  of  the 
unfortunate;  and  because  it  opens  up  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  as  the  solace  and 
satisfaction  of  those  who  find  here  their 
efforts  thwarted  and  their  hopes  fail- 
ures.— Charles  Nordhoff. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Vaseline  makes  the  best  dressing  for 
russet  shoes. 

Use  milk  pudding  and  stewed  fruit 
for  bilious  dyspepsia. 

After  washing,  never  wring  worsted 
dress  goods.    Shake  them. 

Bamboo  furniture  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  salt  water. 

Soak  black  calico  in  salt  and  water 
before  washing,  and  so  prevent  its  fad- 
ing. 

Toilet  vinegar,  cologne  water,  alco- 
hol and  red  wine  are  good  for  oily  and 
moist  hands. 

The  dirtiest  frying  pan  will  become 
clean  if  soaked  five  minutes  in  ammonia 
and  hot  water. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  thing 
with  which  to  cleanse  and  brighten 
patent  leather. 

No  receptacle  for  soiled  clothing, 
even  if  handsomely  decorated,  should 
be  kept  in  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Moderately  strong  salt  and  water 
taken  by  the  teaspoonful  at  intervals 
is  a  cure  for  catarrhal  cold. 

When  baking  sponge  cakes  always 


have  a  steady  oven,  and  do  not  open 
the  door  for  the  first  twenty  minutes. 

Fresh  fish  should  not  be  soaked  in 
water  before  cooking.  This  treatment 
only  ruins  the  flavor  and  makes  the  fish 
soft. 

To  remove  iron  mould  from  white 
goods,  rub  over  with  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash, then  bathe  thoroughly  in  lemon 
juice,  and  finally  wash  well  in  water. 

The  addition  of  a  little  powdered 
borax  to  cold  starch  tends  to  give  the 
linen  extra  stiffness,  and  a  little  tur- 
pentine put  into  the  boiled  starch  adds 
luster. 

Old  feather  beds,  if  left  on  a  grass 
plot  during  a  summer  shower,  and  al- 
lowed to  get  thoroughly  wet,  will, 
when  dry  and  beaten,  seem  fresh  and 
new  again. 

Whiten  yellow  linen  by  boiling  half 
an  hour  in  one  pound  of  fine  soap 
melted  in  one  gallon  of  milk.  Then 
wash  in  suds,  then  in  two  cold*  waters, 
with  a  little  bluing. 

If  your  window  glass  is  lacking  in 
brilliancy,  clean  it  with  a  liquid  paste 
made  of  alcohol  and  whitening.  A  lit- 
tle of  this  mixture  will  remove  specks 
and  impart  a  high  luster  to  the  glass. 

Pickled  walnuts  are  excellent,  and 
the  medium-sized  nuts  are  sufficiently 
tender  for  the  making  of  good  pickles. 
If  a  coarse  needle  can  be  easily  pushed 
to  the  heart  of  the  nuts,  they  are  "just 
right"  for  pickling. 

For  the  sick  room  a  simple  disinfect- 
ant is  made  by  putting  some  ground 
coffee  in  a  saucer  and  in  the  center  a 
small  piece  of  camphor  gum.  Light 
the  gum  with  a  match.  As  the  gum 
burns  allow  the  coffee  to  burn  with  it. 
The  perfume  is  refreshing  and  health- 
ful, as  well  as  inexpensive. 

Tea,  coffee  and  undoubtedly  cocoa 
stains,  even  those  which  have  been 
previously  washed,  may  be  rubbed  in 
javelle  water,  if  the  fabric  stained  be 
white,  otherwise  the  color  will  be 
bleached.  Take  a  half  pint  of  the 
javelle  water  to  a  quart  of  clear  water, 
and  let  the  stained  portion  of  the  cloth 
soak  in  it  for  several  hours,  then  rinse 
thoroughly  in  three  waters. 

The  best  way  to  wash  black  stock- 
ings is  first  to  turn  them  wrong  side 
out,  so  they  will  not  become  streaked 
on  the  right  side;  then  wash  them  with 
good  soap  and  with  a  little  ammonia  in 
the  water.  Rinse  them  in  blue  water 
and  hang  to  dry  in  a  place  sheltered 
from  the  sun.  Never  wash  black 
stockings  in  water  in  which  white 
clothes  have  been  washed,  for  the  lint 
will  adhere  to  them. 

Tea  should  not  be  allowed  to  brew 
more  than  four  minutes,  and  should  be 
kept  very  hot  during  the  process.  No 
one  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  from 
nervousness  or  from  insomnia  should 
drink  tea  that  has  been  watered  or 
that  has  stood  any  length  of  time  after 
it  has  been  drawn.  It  is  often  from  the 
disregard  of  these  simple  rules  that 
many  women  feel  the  effects  after  a 
round  of  afternoon  teas  of  what,  prop- 
erly made  and  properly  used,  never 
did  harm  to  any  one. 

Copper  and  other  shining  metals 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dimmed  and  grimy  condition,  but  should 
be  promptly  dealt  with  as  soon  as 
soiled.  A  mixture  of  bran,  salt  and 
vinegar  is  excellent  for  brightening 
copper.  For  brass  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  constant  rubbing,  or,  as  our 
Anglican  sisters  call  the  operation, 
"leathering."  Whitening,  made  to  a 
paste  with  vinegar,  is  a  good  polish  for 
brass,  but  it  is  said  that  all  polishes 
remove  the  lacquer,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  metal  is  sure  to  tarnish. 

If  ribbons  are  not  too  badly  creased, 
they  can  be  renewed  by  a  bath  in  gaso- 
line. Dip  them  in  lightly  several  times, 
then  shake  out  and  hang  them  up  to 
dry.  The  extremely  rapid  evaporation 
will  leave  them  free  of  moisture  in  a 
few  moments,  and  exposure  to  heat 
will  remove  all  odor.  The  gasoline  is 
highly  explosive,  however,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  near  a  fire 
or  a  flame,  and  to  let  the  ribbons  be- 
come quite  dry  before  hanging  them 
near  enough  the  heat  to  cause  the  odor 
to  disappear. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Dressing  for  Fowl. — Two  onions, 
five  ounces  of  soaked  bread,  well 
squeezed,  a  few  sage  leaves,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  one  egg,  a  small  piece  of  well- 
minced  pork,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  a  little  celery.  Mince  and  fry  the 
onion  before  adding  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Creamed  Almonds. — Flavor  the 
cream  with  almond  extract  and  form 
into  small  cubes.  Press  an  almond  in- 
to the  center  of  each,  and  roll  in  coarse 
sugar,  or  in  chopped  almonds,  as  pre- 
ferred. It  is  customary  to  use  the  al- 
monds without  bleaching,  as  the  flavor 
is  finer. 

Snow  Cream.— Beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  to  a  froth,  add  gradually 
three  rounding  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Beat  until  very  stiff ; 
flavor  with  one  tablespoonful  of  sherry 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Add 
gradually  half  a  pint  of  whipped  cream, 
measured  before  whipping.  Stir  it  in 
very  carefully  and  serve  immediately 
in  glasses. 

Omelette  Souffle. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  until  light,  add  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a  froth,  add 
gradually  three  rounding  tablespoon- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar,  and  beat  until 
very  stiff.  Pour  over  this  the  yolks 
and  mix  carefully.  Place  in  escallop 
dishes  or  on  small  sauce  dishes,  sift 
powdered  sugar  lightly  over  the  top, 
place  in  a  moderate  oven  for  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  according  to  size. 
Serve  at  once. 

Peach  Pie.— Bake  a  shell  of  dainty 
puff  paste,  filling  it  with  rice  to  pre- 
vent its  rising  in  bubbles,  or  shaping  it 
on  the  outside  of  a  pie  dish.  When  the 
shell  is  done  put  in  a  half-inch  layer  of 
stewed  and  sweetened  peaches,  to 
which  three  chopped  kernels  for  every 
eight  peaches  cooked  have  been  added. 
Fill  up  the  crust  with  uncooked 
peaches,  the  ripest  and  sweetest  to  be 
had.  Add  sugar  enough  to  sweeten 
them  well,  and  set  the  pie  in  the  oven 
for  about  three  minutes  to  melt  the 
sugar ;  then  set  it  away  to  cool.  Heap 
with  whipped  cream  before  serving. 

Peach  Short  Cake. — To  make  the 
ideal  old-fashioned  peach  short  cake,  a 
very  short  biscuit  dough  must  be  made 
out — baking  powder  dough,  not  yeast 
sponge.  After  mixing  quickly,  roll  out 
the  dough  into  two  very  thin  loaves  ; 
place  one  in  the  bottom  of  a  dripping 
pan  ;  next  spread  the  top  with  butter, 
cut  peaches  and  sugar,  and  then  place 
on  top  the  other  piece  of  biscuit  dough, 
and  lay  specially  fine  bits  of  peach 
around  it  as  decorating,  with  a  trifle 
butter  and  sugar  to  make  them  candy 
and  not  dry.  Bake  the  short  cake  in 
a  quick  oven  and  serve  with  a  whipped 
cream  sauce. 

Chocolate  Cake. — A  plain  chocolate 
cake  is  made  of  half  a  cup  of  butter 
beaten  to  a  cream  with  a  cup  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  three  and  whites  of  one 
egg,  and  half  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  While 
this  cake  is  being  prepared,  dissolve 
half  a  cup  of  finely  scraped  chocolate 
in  another  half  cup  of  of  sour  milk,  add- 
ing to  the  dissolved  mixture  half  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Cool  this  chocolate  prepara- 
tion and  then  add  it  to  the  cake  mix- 
ture. Flavor  the  cake  with  a  teas- 
poonful of  vanilla  and  add  finally  two 
cups  of  flour  which  has  been  sifted  twice 
with  an  even  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake 
the  cake  in  two  layers  and  put  a  thick 
layer  of  white  icing  between  and  over 
them. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 

|  HAIR  RENEWER I 

;  does  for  the  hair  just  what  its  • 

;  name  says  it  does — it  renews  it. 

IK  Fading,  falling,  thin  locks  J 
jflgjj&  are  stimulated  to  look  fresh  e*&|! 
i5§|tt  and  new  by  its  use ;  nature  n?§2<£ 
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Fashion  Notes. 


There  are  plumes  and  plumes  on  the 
new  hats,  and  they  droop  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner.  There  are  gray 
plumes  on  dark  blue  velvet  hats,  white 
plumes  on  delicate  gray  hats,  and 
black  plumes  on  all  sorts  and  kinds 
and  conditions  of  hats.  It  looks  as  if 
the  ostriches  would  not  have  a  feather 
to  their  backs  this  winter.  But  they 
will  be  kept  in  countenance  by  an  army 
of  wingless  birds.  All  the  bats  which 
do  not  have  plumes  have  wings  or  an 
occasional  whole  bird — some  as  big  as 
hens.  The  few  remaining  hats,  plume- 
less  and  wingless,  are  decked  in  plaid 
ribbons.  But  plaid  hat  trimmings  are 
doubtful.  In  bright  color  they  cheapen 
almost  everything  on  which  they  ap- 
pear. 

Black  is  to  be  in  great  favor  this 
fall.  In  fact,  preference  seems  to  be 
given  to  neutral  shades  in  rather  som- 
ber tones.  This,  however,  will  be  re- 
lieved by  little  touches  of  color,  which 
will  be  added  in  the  trimmings  and  the 
various  accessories  that  go  to  make  up 
a  toilette,  such  as  bright  silk  shirts, 
cravats  of  brilliant-hued  taffetas,  vel- 
vet facings,  fancy  buttons,  touches  of 
gold  and  color  in  the  machine  embroid- 
ery so  much  affected,  and  the  rich- 
tinted  velvet  and  silk  used  in  the 
making  and  trimming  of  hats. 

Some  of  the  fashionable  shades  in 
dress  goods  are  green,  red,  purple, 
bright  and  navy  blue,  all  shades  of 
brown,  tan  and  black. 

A  silk  lining  is  now  made  which 
serves  as  a  lining  and  a  stiffening  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
without  any  other  lining. 

A  new  material  which  comes  plaided 
with  green,  blue  and  a  few  other  col- 
ors, on  white,  is  of  cotton,  warranted 
to  wash,  and  very  pretty  for  pillow 
covers  and  table  cloths.  The  green 
has  a  particularly  cool  effect.  A  simple 
design  of  feather  stitching  is  worked 
into  every  white  square  formed  by  the 
colored  blocking.  The  material  for 
one  pillow  cover,  with  a  ruffle  of  the 
same,  and  silks  for  working,  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents  over  a  dollar. 

Embroidery  promises  to  be  the  rage 
if  the  choice  imported  models  mean 
anything,  and  not  only  simple  embroid- 
ery, but  similar  effects  achieved  by 
heavy  laces  and  combinations  of  nar- 
row silk  braidings  and  bits  of  appliqued 
silk  or  velvet.  Conventionalized  floral 
patterns  are  thus  treated,  the  mingled 
colors  of  braid,  velvet  and  silk  result- 
ing in  a  most  gorgeous  trimming. 

Fancy  fabrics  are  less  trimmed  than 
plain  ones,  and  really  rich  goods  may 
be  worn  without  a  suggestion  of  gar- 
niture. The  plainest  finish  that  one 
can  have  is  a  wide  fold  of  velvet  cut  on 
the  bias.  This  blind  is  stitched  on,  and 
while  it  is  only  a  revival  of  an  old-time 
style,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  new  style  of  finish. 

If  blouses  of  silk  or  of  any  fancy  fab- 
ric are  worn  with  cloth  skirts,  they 
must  match  or  harmonize  and  not  con- 
trast in  color  with  the  skirt.  Black 
satin  blouses  with  black  and  white 
skirts  are  deemed  very  modish. 

Gray  gowns  and  gray  skirts  of  hand- 
some material,  with  pretty  silk  fancy 
waists  en  suite,  will  be  worn  all  the 
season  by  both  matron  and  maiden. 

Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  sometimes 
worn  with  silk  shirt  waists,  but  a  later 
style  calls  for  the  collar  only,  and  cuffs 
of  the  silk. 

Skirts  are  no  longer  stiffened  all  the 
way  up.  The  best  dressmakers  use 
hair  cloth  for  the  depth  of  8  inches. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  j  • 

Frank  J.  Cbeynf.y  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catakkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
i— >  i  A.W.  GLEASON, 

|  SEAL.  |  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


COULD  NOT  EAT. 


A    Woman's    Strong    Condition  Wrecked— 
Effects    of    a    TreactaerouH    Disease — 
Wonderful  Care. 

From  the  Bulletin,  Monroe,  La. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Robbins  is  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
mient  farmer  living  on  a  large  and  well-kept 
plantation  just  at  the  edge  of  Monroe,  La. 
They  have  resided  in  this  community  but  two 
years,  having  moved  here  from  Illinois.  The 
change  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Robbins'  health,  her  physicians  having  ad- 
vised her  that  it  was  the  only  hope  of  her 
ever  regaining  her  lost  health. 

"Three  years  ago  this  last  winter,"  said 
Mrs.  Robbins,  "1  was  very  sick  with  that 
most  treacherous  disease,  the  grippe.  I  had 
a  very  severe  time  with  it,  but  was  able  to 
get  out  after  being  confined  to  my  home 
several  weeks.  I  think  I  went  out  too  soon, 
for  I  immediately  contracted  a  cold  and  had  a 
relapse,  which  is  a  common  occurrence  with 
that  disease.  For  several  more  weeks  I 
was  confined  to  the  house;  and  after  this  I 
did  not  fully  recover  until  recently.  I  was 
able  to  get  out  again,  but  I  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent woman. 

"  My  former  strong  constitution  was 
wrecked,  and  I  was  a  dwindling  mass  of  skin 
and  bones.  My  blood  was  thin  and  I  had 
grown  pale  and  sallow.  My  lungs  were  so 
affected  that  I  thought  I  was  going  into  con- 
sumption. During  my  illness  I  had  lost  thirty 
pounds  in  weight.  1  tried  to  regain  my 
strength  and  former  good  health  by  trying 
different  medicines  and  physicians,  but  noth- 
ing seemed  to  help  me.  My  appetite  was 
gone,  and  when  I  ate  the  food  it  would  not 
stay  on  my  stomach. 

"The  only  thing  my  physician  said  for  me 
to  do  was  to  take  a  change  of  climate,  and  on 
his  advice  I  came  here.  At  first  I  seemed 
benefited,  but  to  my  sorrow  it  proved  to  be 
only  temporary,  and  in  a  few  months  I  was  in 
my" former  condition.  The  color  had  left  my 
cheeks,  I  had  no  energy,  and  life  was  a  misery. 
I  had  become  a  burden  to  myself  and  family. 
Finally  I  happened  to  read  in  a  newspaper  of 
how  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
had  effected  a  miraculous  cure  with  the  same 
disease  which  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  in 
Illinois. 

"  On  the  strength  of  this  testimonial  I  de- 
cided at  once  to  give  the  medicine  a  trial.  I 
according  sent  for  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  gave  the  pills  a 
thorough  trial.  I  did  not  notice  any  change 
till  I  had  tried  the  second  box.  I  was  dis- 
couraged a  little  with  the  result  of  the  first 
box,  but  knowing  that  I  should  not  expect  a 
sudden  cure  of  such  a  chronic  case  as  mine,  I 
tried  the  second  box  with  the  result  that  I 
immediately  began  getting  better.  I  used 
five  boxes  of  these  pills  and  was  completely 
cured,  as  you  see  me  to-day,  weighing  more 
than  ever  before." 

As  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story 
Mrs.  Robbins'  volunteered  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing sworn  statement: 

"  I  hereby  affirm  that  the  above  statement 
is  every  word  exact  and  true." 

"Mrs.  Stephen  Rorbins. 

"Monroe,  La.,  March  2,  1897." 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a 
notary  public  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Winn, 
State  of  Louisiana,  this  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1897.     Amos  R.    Jessups,    Notary  Public." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to 
females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregularities 
and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  In  boxes  (never 
loose  in  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  HI— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumni  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I/VVPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  (iKAY,  General 
Agent. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
la  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKKSKYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Willain  Nl  en  &  t'o.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton. Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  k  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.   LI N IX i REN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg.  Cal.. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.   Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPBY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breedB  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
PrlceB  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1891  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembn 
the  Bert  U  the  Cheapest 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


sPATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  C0*S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system.  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
dcie*HJU  Preen.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and-  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATE  INT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

( OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Aei'n  Report  for  ism; ) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  GO. 

II v  lirhiiran  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7.   JACKSON   db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.      -      -      No.  836  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  plgB  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


BOX  and  Peck  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
free.  Give  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  larj.<<-<.r  small;  10  trees  at  IOO  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  TRUE  to  Dame,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  ol  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SAIISFACtlON, -  wp.itk  fur  lists,  photos  and  Fl'LL  particulars  of  forcKniiiR  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Ko., Rockport, III.,  tansvllk, (U. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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The  Wear  of  a  Locomotive. 


The  managers  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  resorted  to  an  expen- 
sive and  painstaking  method  recently 
to  find  out  what  parts  of  an  engine 
wear  out  most  quickly,  and  in  what 
ratio  the  several  parts  wear  out.  Their 
famous  engine,  No.  870,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  railroad  men,  excels 
even  the  noted  No.  999,  was  taken  into 
the  shops  and  completely  overhauled. 
It  was  taken  apart,  and  every  piece  of 
the  engine,  from  the  ponderous  driving- 
wheels  to  the  smallest  bolt  and  nut, 
was  separately  weighed.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  weigh- 
ing was  accurate.  When  every  part 
had  been  weighed  skilled  mechanics 
were  put  to  work  to  reassemble  the 
engine,  and  when  complete  it  was  again 
put  into  active  service  on  the  road. 
Some  months  afterwards  it  was  taken 
back  to  the  shops  and  completely  dis- 
sected again.  Once  more  every  part 
was  separately  weighed,  and  the  re- 
cord was  compared  with  the  former 
one.  Then  the  master  mechanic  knew 
just  how  much  the  engine  had  lost  in 
weight  through  the  wear  of  a  known 
amount  of  work.  The  records  of  the 
weights  of  the  several  parts  showed 
which  parts  were  subject  to  the  most 
wear.  In  both  instances  the  small 
parts  of  the  engine  were  weighed  on  a 
pharmacists'  scales.  When  the  exact 
figures  have  been  made  known  they 
will  doubtless  prove  interesting. 


Scenery  of  Spitzbergen. 


Sir  William  M.  Conway  and  his  com- 
panions found  Spitzbergen,  of  which 
they  were  the  first  explorers,  a  very 
different  country  from  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  a  continuous  ice  cap 
would  be  found,  and  they  expected  it  ; 
but  "in  place  of  a  frozen  surface  they 
met  with  crevassed,  sloppy  glaciers, 
surrounded  by  miles  of  quaking  bogs 
and  innumerable  watercourses" — a  per- 
petual thaw  produced  by  the  perpet- 
ual day  of  a  brief  arctic  summer,  in  a 
region  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  a 
glacial  epoch.  Of  course  the  opposite 
conditions  of  relentless  ice  prevail  in 
winter.  Why  should  men  be  attracted 
to  such  countries,  as  Arctic  explorers 
who  have  gone  once  seem  to  be  time 
and  again  ?  Sir  William  gives  one  of 
the  reasons.  "  The  Arctic  glory,"  he 
says,  "is  a  thing  apart,  wider,  rarer, 
and  no  less  superb  than  the  glory  of 
any  other  region  of  this  beautiful 
world.  Here  man  has  no  place,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  handiwork. 
Nature  completes  her  own  intentions 
unhelped  and  unhindered  by  him.  Such 
pure  snows  no  Alpine  height  presents, 
nor  such  pale  blue  skies,  nor  that  mar- 
velous, remote,  opalescent  sea  with  its 
white  flocks  and  yet  more  distant 
shores.  No  Alpine  outlook  penetrates 
through  such  atmosphere,  so  mellow, 
so  rich." 

Interest  in  Antarctic  Regions. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
London  has  determined  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  organizing  a 
private  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
regions.  The  British  Admiralty  has 
promised  to  assist  such  an  expedition 
by  the  loan  of  instruments  and  by  ad- 
vice, and  it  is  probable  that,  although 
unable  to  undertake  the  whole  respon- 
sibility, the  Government  will  greatly 
aid  what  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
national  enterprise.  The  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  have  never  been  so 
sought  out  as  at  present,  and  the  Ant- 
arctic is  now  attracting  attention  as 
well  as  the  Arctic.  A  Belgian  expedi- 
tion sailed  on  July  25th  for  the  Antarc- 
tic region.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
Antarctic  at  the  present  time  is  that 
nobody  has  got  nearer  to  the  South 
Pole  than  720  miles.  Icy  barriers  exist 
which  eclipse  those  of  the  North  Pole  ; 
mountains  have  been  discovered  of 
lofty  altitudes,  and  some  of  them  are 
volcanoes.  The  land  is  covered  with 
snow  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  no 
human  being  has  been  met  south  of 
fifty-six  degrees  ;  no  land  quadruped 
is  known  to  exist  beyond  sixty-eight 
degrees,   and  no  vegetation  of  any 


account  has  been  seen  beyond  fifty- 
eight  degrees.  Andree  and  Peary  are 
searching  for  the  North  Pole,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  through  the  explorations 
in  the  Antarctic  regions  more  will  ulti- 
mately be  known  of  the  South  Pole. 


The  following  recipe  for  burns  is 
most  highly  recommended:  Roll  flour 
and  lard  together  as  you  would  making 
pie  crust.  Then  wet  it  into  a  soft 
dough  with  cold  water.  Completely 
cover  the  parts  burned  and  keep  them 
covered  for  two  or  three  days.  When 
the  dough  loosens — which  will  be  in 
two  or  three  days — the  burned  skin 
will  peel  off  with  it.  Make  a  fresh 
douj/h  and  cover  the  afflicted  parts 
again.  Let  the  dough  remain  until  it 
becomes  loose.  It  is  said  that  burns 
treated  in  this  way  will  never  scar. 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 

It  matters  little  what  kind  of  animals  you 
confine  in  adjacent  lota,  provided  the  division 
fence  is  strictly  "stock  proof."  Here  surely, 
"the  best  is  the  cheapest." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


-A 


STEEL  P  CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

eteelgates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxfords  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandals,  line  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  50  cents.  Sizes  3  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  S4.00  Button  shoes 
$1.37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


HOME 
REPAIRING  OUTFIT  NS  1 


PRICE,  S2.50  PRICK,  II  50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK.ER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Jsp  Cats- 

^  1  o  g  u  e  s 

will  tell 
you  all 
^  about  it. 


Geo.W.Shreve, 739  Market  St.,S.F. 


Blake,    /Vlof  f  Itt    «fc  Towne.. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Prosperity  and  Separators. 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  Th^y  look  bris  hter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ten  years  past.  Don't  put  oft  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  it  now  and  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Put  it  in  to-day  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any 
other  investment  you  ever  made.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating 
second  or  third  class  machine  wh'ch  is  "cheap"  on  paper  and  in 
flrst  cost  only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will 
save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any 
way  try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  cata- 
logue No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE.  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS., 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  1 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  ! 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYROIN    JACKSON    MACHINE    WOR  KS, 

»25  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


O-    H-    EVAJVS    dte  CO. 


HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 


machine  Works  ' 


TO 


110-112  Beale  St. 
183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pamps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


THe  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


AND 

House 


Supply. 


FOR 

Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.    Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

12(  flAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF - 


OS- for  Fru't'  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 
Q  3. 1 V3. II  i  ZCd- Iron  Pails>  Tubs,  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 
^l^j^lQ^r^plllfl^— on  Gans.  Tln  and  Metal-   MetalSignsin  Latest  Style. 

V3.n  izi     on  al1  Articies  °f  ir°n  and  steei- 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -  -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Economical  Paint. 


The  methods  adopted  by  painters 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  them  of  mate- 
rials are  many,  but  the  most  simple 
one,  and  one  -used  on  almost  any  job, 
is  the  adulteration  of  their  paint  with 
soft  soap.  Any  color,  from  the  yellow 
ocher  to  carmine,  may  be  augmented 
by  mixing  with  it  common  soft  soap. 
For  common  work  they  mix  the  paint 
as  ordinarily;  that  is,  with  oil,  turpen- 
tine, and  japan;  then  to  a  quart  of  the 
paint  add  one  pint  of  the  soft  soap, 
and  stirring  it  thoroughly  the  paint 
spreads  under  the  brush;  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  immediately  discover  any 
defect,  the  apparent  expense  of  paint- 
ing such  work  is  reduced  to  nearly  one- 
half.  The  soap  assimilates  with  the 
oils  of  the  paint,  and  is  sometimes 
added  by  the  contractor  or  boss  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  workman. 

Another  means  of  cheaping  paint  is 
in  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  Often  a 
common  job  is  painted  with  paint 
mixed  with  japan  or  furniture  varnish 
as  a  binding  material,  and  thinned  to 
a  working  consistency  with  common 
kerosene  oil.  It  seems  to  answer  as 
well  as  turpentine  in  the  working  of 
the  paint,  and  dries  equally  as  well, 
the  only  bad  feature  being  its  smell. 
However,  the  difference  between  sixty 
cents  a  gallon  for  turpentine,  and 
twelve  cents  a  gallon  for  kerosene  will 
give  relief  for  the  deficiency.  Benzine 
was  once  used  almost  exclusively  for 
a  paint  vehicle,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  turpentine,  but  as  quickly  as 
turpentine  became  a  marketable  pro- 
duct the  benzine  was  thrown  out,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  odor,  yet  it  is  used 
to  some  extent  on  house  work.  Crude 
petroleum  is  frequently  employed  for 
mixing  paint  for  barns  and  common 
outbuildings,  and  for  roofs  it  answers 
a  very  good  purpose.  The  roofs  of 
most  buildings  in  California,  where 
the  long  dry  season  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober occurs,  are  painted,  and  gener- 
ally with  Venetian  red  mixed  with 
petroleum.  This,  too,  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  soap. 

To  paint  a  building  cheaply  take 
whiting,  for  three  cents  a  pound,  mix 
it  with  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum  to 
a  paintlike  consistency,  then  add  Ven- 
etian red  to  form  a  light  red  or  pink, 
the  whiting  having  very  little  coloring 
power,  but  making  bulk,  or  add  yellow 
ocher  to  form  a  yellowish  clay  color, 
the  ocher  being  fully  as  inexpensive  as 
the  Venetian  red  ;  then  put  into  the 
mixture  some  cheap  furniture  varnish 
say,  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  mixed  paint, 
the  varnish  costing  about  $1  per  gal- 
lon. This  gives  the  binding  or  adhe- 
sive property.  Other  cheap  pigments 
may  be  used  where  other  colors  are 
desired,  using  the  whiting  to  form  the 
bulk  of  the  paint.  Lampblack  in  a 
very  small  quantity  will  make  a  lead 
or  slate  color.  Burnt  sienna  added 
to  the  whiting  mixture  will  form  a 
salmon  color,  and  thus  a  variety  of 
tints  or  colors  may  be  made.  For 
fences  and  like  work  there  is  a  still 
cheaper  paint,  and  of  more  value  as  a 
preservative  of  the  wood  than  lime 
whitewash.  Take  the  common  road 
dust,  pass  it  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
stones  and  coarse  particles.  Mix  it 
with  petroleum  or  kerosene,  as  before 
mentioned  ;  then  add  some  cheap  pig- 
ment to  color  it,  the  road  dust  form- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  paint.  This  paint 
may  have  a  goodly  share  of  soft  soap 
mixed  with  it  without  detriment,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  spread  much  easier 
under  the  brush.  If  a  more  durable 
piece  of  work  is  desired  than  those 
above  mentioned,  white  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil  are  given  the  place  of  whiting, 
road  dust  and  petroleum,  but  what  has 
been  said  above  is  for  those  who  wish 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  their 
belongings  at  a  very  small  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  fairly  durable 
job.   

It  Rained  Pebbles. 


Sometimes  we  have  what  is  known 
as  an  east  or  desert  wind.  It  is  not 
pleasant  and  the  air  becomes  so 
charged  with  dust  and  heat  that  one 
can  scarcely  breathe.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  the  Colorado 


desert,  and  from  a  traveler  recently 
crossing  those  barren  wastes  our  sand 
storms  almost  vanish  by  comparison 
with  one  which  he  describes.  They 
had  come  down  from  Yuma  in  a  boat, 
he  and  two  Indians  who  worked  the 
oars,  and  had  just  made  a  landing  on 
the  Hardy  Colorado  river,  when  the 
sky  became  overclouded  in  almost  as 
little  time  as  is  occupied  in  the  telling 
— there  were  flashes  of  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder,  and  then  it  began  to 
rain  pebbles.  As  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increased  these  pebbles  had  al- 
most the  size  of  bullets  and  attained  a 
terrific  velocity.  The  Indians  sought 
protection  behind  trunks  of  trees  on 
the  river  bank,  while  the  traveler  got 
behind  some  boxes  in  the  boat  and 
covered  his  head  with  a  blanket.  The 
storm  continued  for  two  hours  and  not 
a  drop  of  water  fell.  The  Indians 
afterward  stated  that  it  was  of  un- 
usual violence,  the  most  severe  that 
had  occurred  in  four  years,  though 
sand  storms  are  frequent  on  the  desert. 
— Ensenada  Lower  Californian. 


Veterinary  Column. 

/.  &  //.,  Cambridge t  Mass.—  A  sprain  snrh  as  you 

describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  Tut  tie'  j  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  III. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  escaping  a  lameness.    Apply    Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  T.,  Richmond,  /*<*.— If  you  find  a  case 
of  colic  that  Tuttlc's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  £ioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
Wilbut  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes  : 

*'  To  ivhom  it  may  concern  : —  This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  s  > 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  Seven.1 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  fotf  six  week-i 
i.nd  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle's  Elixir, 
».nd  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars.'l. 


Turtle's 


El 


will  do  all  wc  clai::i  for  it, 
or  we  will  reflir.d  your 
money.  It  w£J  cn.ro  »H 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cocUe  joint-,  etc. 
Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  f:;ee. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  SampU-s  of 
either  Klixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
DR.  B.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Ma*a. 


By  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  1b  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard.  Prof.  WlckBon,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  PCBLI8HCWG  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  BURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LARGEST  GASOLINE   PUMPING   PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  illustration  shows  the  gigantic  pumping  plant  recently  built  by  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 
on  the  Packer  Ranch,  Colusa  Co.  80  h.  p.  Hercules  Engine,  pumping  7200  gallons  a  minute.  27  teet 
high.  Burns  Gasoline  or  Distillate  oil.  Cheapest  power  known.  Gas.  Gasoline  and  Oil  Enqines,  2  to 
200  h.  p.   Send  for  Catalogue.   HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  219  Bay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  perfectly;  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  cur  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis- 
factory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine,  i  fiS 

2V4  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  five  minutes'  notice.  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engitie  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning 
Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices,  Mailed  Free. 
♦    SEND    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE,   MAILED    FREE.  ♦ 

We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 
Hose,  etc.- 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 

312  AND  314  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.  Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


FOR    TOVUN    VA/  A  T  K  K    W  ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  mauing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  whan  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y « 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  tii  , 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'ife,/ 

THE    AMERICAN    WELL   WORKS. ■l&.^l^'l 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO-"  DALLAS. TEX. tSL  «! 


patents! 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIRFMING  BASKETS. 
1A/  IRE   1A/ORK.   OF"    ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  "WASS,  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  IE1- 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  October  13,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May. 
B1V4®  92% 
92i8(o>  91« 

no  v -a  91V4 


9l}f@  90^ 

'9% 


Dec. 

Wednesday  *  91%®  92% 

Thursday   92% @  91% 

Friday   91    @  92% 

Saturday    ®   

Monday   91  @  91% 

Tuesday   89%®  90% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week  : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  ?s5V4d  7s4«d 

Thursday  7s5%d  7s4*,d 

Friday  7s5d  7s3%£d 

Saturday  7s4%d  7s3^d 

Monday  7s5d  7s33£d 

Tuesday  7s4d  7s3d 

Sau  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  48V<®1  50        $1  46?e@l  47% 

Friday    1  49%@1  %0%       1  47%®.!  4t3£ 

Saturday   1  51M@1  52%        1  SO   ®1  51% 

Monday   1  52%ffll  50  M       1  bi%&\  50M 

Tuesday   1  46%®1  48  1  46^@1  48 

Wednesday   1  48X@1  49%       1  47/,<ffil  49H 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  experienced  ups  and 
downs  since  last  review,  the  former  about  as 
pronounced  as  the  latter,  leaving  values  at  the 
close  practically  the  same  as  at  date  of  last  re- 
view. Following  in  the  lead  of  Chicago,  the 
local  speculative  market  stiffened  materially 
on  Saturday  last,  advancing  2@3c,  but  there 
was  a  greater  decline  on  Tuesday,  the  excuse 
given  for  the  latter  being  rains  in  the  wheat 
belt  east  of  the  rockies.  While  the  market 
here  was  quotably  lower— about  2%c— the  dif- 
ference in  values  was  hardly  as  great  as  the 
figures  indicated,  as  shippers  were  slow  to 
operate  at  the  advance,  but  showed  decided 
willingness  to  purchase  at  the  lower  prices. 
On  Wednesday  the  speculative  markets  recov- 
ered much  of  the  previous  loss,  there  being  a 
gain  here  in  options  of  3u  from  lowest  figures 
of  Tuesday.  The  spot  market  also  showed  a 
healthy  tone,  closing  firm  at  the  quotations. 

With  ships  clearing  with  wheat  cargoes  at 
fully  as  lively  a  rate  as  last  month,  and  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  vessels  on  the  engaged  list, 
there  continues  to  be  a  good  demand  for  ves- 
sels for  wheat  loading,  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  freight  rates  are  slightly  firmer 
than  for  several  weeks  past.  All  goes  to  show 
that  our  wheat  is  in  good  request  abroad,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  our  surplus 
will  be  reduced  to  small  proportions  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Ships  are  not 
offering  quite  so  freely  as  a  short  time  ago, 
and  this  may  retard  to  some  extent  the  out- 
ward movement,  but  no  scarcity  of  tonnage  is 
looked  for.  As  the  season  advances,  however, 
ship  owners  will  be  less  inclined  to  accept  low 
freight  rates,  unless  prospects  for  next  crop 
should  prove  poor.  Current  carrying  rates  are 
fairly  profitable  for  ship  owners,  and  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  these  figures  should  be 
accepted  rather  than  wait  indefinitely  and 
take  the  chances  of  doing  no  better,  if  as  well 
later  on.  But  then  owners  of  vessels,  as  well 
as  other  folks,  do  at  times  some  very  queer 
things.  Ships  have  remained  idle  in  harbor 
two  and  three  years  and  then  accepted  much 
less  than  they  had  previously  refused.  Latest 
estimates  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  place  it  at  589,000,000  bushels, 
making  it  the  second  largest  on  record.  The 
crop  of  1896  was  470,000,000  bushels,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  119,000,000  bushels 
for  the  current  year. 

California  Milling  $1  52tf@l  57  & 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47J4@1  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   150  @1  55 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  45  @1  50 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.4654@1.52%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.46^@1.52%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  tl.48^(@ 
1.49%  ;  May,  1898,  at  1.47%@1.49%. 


@  87tf 
@  85 
@1  10 
@1  55 
<ai  35 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   6s3d@6s4Hd  7simd®8sld 

Freight  rates   27M@28%s  28%@30s 

Local  market   $1.15@1.17!4  S1.47^@1.52H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  market  is  showing  a  little  better  tone, 
in  sympathy  with  the  recently  improved  con- 
dition of  wheat.  Values  are  without  quotable 
improvement,  but  concessions  to  buyers  are 
less  frequent  and  less  pronounced  than  a  week 
or  two  ago.  Dealers  report  trade  rather  dull, 
so  far  as  buying  for  local  use  is  concerned,  but 
there  is  a  very  fair  outward  movement  to 
Asia,  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75®4  00 

Country  grades,  extras    4  50@4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00®5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

While  there  is  not  much  trading  in  this 
cereal  at  present  on  export  account,  the  move- 
ment outward,  representing  previous  pur- 
chases, is  still  of  tolerably  large  volume. 
Three  ships  clearing  this  week  took  159,420 
centals  of  barley,  valued  at  nearly  $200,000,  a 
large  portion  of  the  shipments  being  eheva- 
There  is  not  much  high-grade  barley  now  of- 
fering, nor  is  such  stock  being  urged  to  sale 
at  what  can  be  termed  low  prices.  Ordinary 
feed  barley  is  in  liberal  supply,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  market  for  this  description  is  in 
favor  of  consumers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85 

Feed,  fair  to  good   ...  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  2  1  20 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  84@88%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  85c. 

Oats. 

Market  continues  to  be  well  stocked,  but 
offerings  are  largely  medium  and  common 
qualities.  For  choice  to  select  oats  there  is  a 
fair  demand  and  such  are  commanding  toler- 
ably good  prices.  Heavy  White  oats,  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  100  lbs.  to  the  sack,  are  in 
good  request  on  milling  account  at  full  fig- 
ures. Grays  of  high  grade  are  also  sought 
after.  Black  and  Red  oats  suitable  for  seed 
meet  with  prompt  custom. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @1  27% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  12!4®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  105   @1  12tf 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  12^4@1  21) 

Milling  1  20   (41  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25   @1  37(4 

Black  Russian  1  05   @1  30 

Red  1  10   @1  25 

Corn. 

Large  White  is  in  slim  supply,  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  one  firm,  and  is  stiffly  held,  com- 
manding in  a  small  way  up  to  $1.30.  Whole- 
sale values  are  nominal,  in  the  absence  of 
transactions.  Small  Yellow  is  not  offering 
very  freely,  and  in  a  limited  way  is  selling  to 
advantage,  mainly  for  chicken  feed.  Large 
Yellow  is  offering  in  moderate  quantity  at 
about  same  rates  last  quoted,  with  stocks  of 
the  same  mainly  Eastern. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  07^@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  15  ©1  20 

Eastern  Yellow  1  05  (oil  07% 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1*  tt>   —  @  — 

aye. 

Values  are  being  maintained  at  about  same 
range  previously  quoted.  Neither  offerings 
nor  demand  are  of  a  heavy  order. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  10   @1  12% 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  change  to  note.  Quotations  are 
based  on  the  bids  of  millers,  which  they  con- 
sider quite  liberal,  but  they  fail  to  bring 
forth  noteworthy  offerings. 

Good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  35  @1  40 

Beans. 

Two  wheat  ships  clearing  from  this  port  for 
England  within  the  past  fortnight  took  as 
part  cargo  10,000  sacks  of  beans,  a  large  por- 
of  which  were  Lady  Washingtons  or  Large 
Whites.  There  is  no  heavy  business  doing  on 
either  Eastern  or  local  account.    Values  for 
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most  kinds  are  fairly  steady  at  the  rather 
low  range  of  values  which  has  been  lately  rul- 
ing. Colored  beans  are  still  commanding  bet- 
ter figures  than  white  varieties,  but  the  ten- 
dency on  colored,  especially  on  Bayos,  has 
been  to  easier  rates  thau  lately  current. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tos   1  25   (a  I  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  00  ffll  10 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   —  ®  — 

Pinks   1  40   ffll  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70   ffll  80 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  25   ffl>2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  90   ffl2  00 

Black-eve  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20  ffll  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   ®2  25 

An  Eastern  review  of  late  date,  received 
from  New  York  by  mail,  gives  the  following 
concerning  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

There  has  been  a  very  light  run  of  export  orders 
this  week,  and  the  home  lobbing  trade  has  shown 
unusual  sluggllshness.  This  has  kept  the  market 
somewhat  unsettled  for  most  varieties,  with  buy- 
ers securing  slight  advantage.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  week  occasional  lots  of  very  choice 
Marrow  were  placed  at  $1 .40,  but  for  the  past  day 
or  two  business  at  that  figure  has  been  so  excep- 
tional as  to  no  longer  warrant  the  quotation:  a 
few  lots  have  sold  down  to  $1.35®1.37<4  and  more 
can  be  had  at  same  figures  The  dullness  of  Me- 
dium has  forced  a  decline  to  $1.20.  at  which  most 
of  the  best  goods  can  now  be  bought.  Pea  have 
been  he'd  at  $1.15,  buyers  paying  that  figure  for 
the  few  wanted ;  any  effort  to  push  sales  would 
result  in  lower  prices.  Small  lots  of  new  Medium 
and  Pea  have  arrived.  but  no  settled  values  as 
yet.  Under  pressure  to  find  custom  for  the  remain- 
ing lots  of  old  Red  Kidnev.  and  with  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  demand  from  any  source,  prices 
have  continupd  to  decline  rapidly.  At  the  close 
the  best  lots  are  offering  at  $1.75ffll.80.  Upward  of 
100  bbls.  of  new  Reds  are  here  awaiting  next 
week's  export  orders  The  opening  price  is  uncer- 
tain, but  some  stock  has  already  been  offered  to 
shippers  at  $1.90.  So  few  White  Kidney  here  that 
late  prices  are  sustained.  Yellow  Eye  slow  and  a 
little  easier.  Lima  have  not  had  much  call  and 
show  some  weakness;  $1.15  asked.  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons quotable  at  $1.15. 

Dried  Peas. 

Offering  are  not  numerous  of  either  Green 
or  Black-eye,  but  with  little  or  no  noteworthy 
competition  among  buyers,  the  market  fails 
to  develop  any  special  strength. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  ffll  50 

Niles  Peas   120  @  — 

Hops. 

While  there  were  reports  of  15c  being  bid 
and  refused  at  interior  points,  one  large 
dealer  in  this  center  sold  a  small  lot  of  Rus- 
sian river  hops  at  13%c.  Some  regarded  this 
as  a  bear  movement  to  depress  prices,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  purchase  to  better  advantage. 
There  was  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  choice  new 
hops,  but  it  was  the  exception  where  buyers 
and  sellers  were  not  too  far  apart  in  their 
views  to  be  able  to  come  to  terms.  A  transfer 
of  1894  hops,  known  to  the  trade  as  "old  olds," 
was  reported  at  2c  per  lb. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @15 

A  New  York  authority  under  late  date  re- 
ports the  condition  of  the  hop  market  as 
follows  : 

The  tenor  of  advices  from  the  country  has  been 
decidedly  firm  all  the  week.  Growers  have  taken 
quite  an  independent  course,  and  have  refused  to 
sell  best  growths  below  15c;  in  fact,  some  have 
been  unwilling  to  consider  that  price.  A  moderate 
amount  of  business  is  reported  in  some  sections, 
but  buyers  are  taking  hold  timidly,  feeling  that 
the  future  of  the  market,  is  very  uncertain.  Re- 
ports from  the  Pacific  coast  indicate  as  much  firm- 
ness as  there  is  in  this  State,  but  not  a  great  deal 
of  new  business.  Growers  demand  very  full  rates 
and  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  selling.  Some 
of  the  stock  is  going  abroad  on  early  contracts, 
and  some  on  direct  consignments.  The  more  sam- 
ples that  are  received  here  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, especially  from  Oregon,  the  poorer  the 
crop  shows.  Business  here  moves  along  slowly, 
but  the  market  feels  the  strength  that  is  shown  in 
the  interior.  Dealers  want  to  get  a  little  stock, 
and  have  to  pay  what  growers  ask.  A  few  sales 
are  making  to  brewers,  but  they  have  enough  old 
hops  on  hand  to  remove  the  necessity  of  important 
purchases  just  now.  Cables  from  London  report 
that  market  quiet  but  firm,  with  buyers  not  ready 
to  take  hold.  As  we  view  the  entire  situation, 
England  holds  the  key.  If  she  becomes  a  large 
buyer  of  our  stock,  present  prices  or  better  will 
rule;  but  if  the  demand  from  there  is  light,  the 
wants  of  our  home  trade  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  values. 

Wool. 

The  market  remains  strong  in  tone  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  so  through  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Most  of  the  wool  is  now  out  of  grow- 
ers' hands.  Illustrative  of  the  benefit  wool 
has  received  from  the  tariff,  a  dealer  cites  a 
case  in  the  Merced  district  where  14c  was 
paid  this  fall  for  wool  before  it  was  off  the 
sheep's  back,  while  two  years  ago,  it  is  said, 
the  wool  from  the  same  sheep  was  offered  for 
nothing  to  any  one  who  would  do  the  shear- 
ing. While  this  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of 
the  improvement,  there  is  nodenying  the  fact 
that  the  wool  industry  has  benefited  very  ma- 
terially by  the  recent  tariff  legislation. 

CALL. 

Middle  County,  free   10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  ®11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  lu  <g>ll 

Southern  Mountain   9  ®12 

Lamb's  free    10  <g;ll 

.Lamb's  defective   6H@  8 

S*n  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8V4 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  has  failed  to  develop  any 
improvement  of  consequence  since  last  re- 
view. Buyers  operate  very  lightly  at  full 
current  figures,  and  in  majority  of  in»tance» 


only  to  cover  most  immediate  needs.  Straw 
remains  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat     9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  OOfflll  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,     bale   30®  40 

MlllstufTg. 

The  improved  figures  last  quoted  on  Bran 
continued  in  force.  Middlings  were  not  in 
active  request.  Rolled  Barley  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  consumer.  Values  for  Milled 
Corn  were  fairly  steady. 

Bran,      ton  14  50®  15  50 

Middlings  18  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  00®20  00 

Cornmeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

A  shipment  of  43,000  pounds  Mustard  Seed 
was  made  to  New  York  per  last  Panama 
steamer.  There  is  little  offering  at  present 
of  either  Trieste  or  Yellow.  Market  is  wholly 
bare  of  Wild  Brown,  and  only  nominal  values 
for  the  same  can  be  given  at  this  date.  Flax- 
seed market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  with  the 
demand  not  very  urgent. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  70®  1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2y4 

Rape  2V4@3 

Hemp  2%@8M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6X 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  grain  bag  market  is  quiet,  as  is  usual 
at  this  date,  but  presents  a  rather  firm  tone. 
Owing  to  England  having  legislated  against 
prison-made  goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  as 
most  of  our  Sin  Quentin  bags  are  exported 
with  wheat,  the  Prison  directors  have  de- 
cided to  leave  off  the  distinctive  mark  which 
has  been  heretofore  placed  on  these  bags. 
Whether  this  will  make  it  possible  for  these 
bags  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade  without 
getting  shippers  into  trouble  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  about  shippers 
knowingly  taking  any  chances  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  bags  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  England  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. The  British  consul  located  here  has  writ- 
ten for  information  upon  this  point.  In  event 
of  the  use  of  the  bags  being  thus  sanctioned, 
the  distinctive  mark  would  not  hinder.  What- 
ever ruling  may  be  made,  the  propriety  of  the 
removal  of  the  blue  thread  marking  the  bags 
is  questionable. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5!4®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3Y,  lb  ,  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4%@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4ffl  6% 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  leading  house  in  this  department  of  trade 
reports  as  follows  concerning  the  market: 

During  the  past  month  the  market  has  been  very 
active,  and  hides  and  leather  have  been  quoted  at 
higher  values  than  known  for  many  years.  Hides, 
however,  are  mu ah  higher  relatively  than  leather. 
Leather  has  not  followed  the  advance  in  hides, 
and  there  now  seems  to  be  signs  of  a  reaction,  al- 
though we  do  not  look  for  any  special  lower  prices. 
Wet  salted  hides  are  very  firm,  as  only  small 
stocks  are  in  the  market.  Wet  salted  kip,  veal 
and  calf  are  active  at  full  prices.  Dry  flint  hides 
are  relatively  lower  than  wet  salted  hides,  as 
prices  on  these  goods  depend  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket. Dry  flint  kip  and  calf  are  firm,  as  but  small 
quantities  of  this  class  of  stock  are  coming  In. 
Horse  hides  are  in  active  demand.  Wool  and 
sheep  skins  are  very  firm  a.d  sheep  skins  are  rela- 
tively higher  than  the  fleece  wool.  Tallow  re- 
mains about  the  same,  but  prices  are  a  trifle 
weaker  East.   Deer  skins  are  nominal. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — 10  @W/,      9  @  9y, 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  9*A       — @  Sy, 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  9  @—        8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @  9!4      8  @  8^4 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @— •        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  U   @—        9  @— 

Dry  Hides  15   @15H     12  @12K 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —@14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@l  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @4u 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin     10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ©25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  (alio 

Elk  Hides   8  ®K) 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  :V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   @  2>i 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ©20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Shipments  of  over  400  cases  Extracted  were 
made  the  past  week  by  sailing  vessel  to  Eng- 
land. More  could  be  placed  on  foreign  ac- 
count, but  at  such  low  figures— 3%@4c  for 
light  amber  to  water  white— that  most  hold- 
ers refuse  to  accept.  Slightly  firmer  prices 
rule  on  local  account,  but  trade  is  of  a  light 
order. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4  @  i% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3tf@  3% 

Dark  Tule   1314®  2^ 

White  Comb,  l-0>  frames   7  ®  9 

Amber  Comb    4  @6 

Beeswax. 

While  market  is  moderately  firm  at  ru'Ing 
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rates,  anyattempt  to  advance  prices  results 
in  inability  to  effect  wholesale  transfers. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  cattle  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  espe- 
cially prime  to  choice.  Mutton  remains  quot- 
"ably  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  with 
market  moderately  firm  for  stock  in  good 
condition.  Hogs  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
but  the  demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  offer- 
ings about  as  fast  as  received. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6   @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5tf@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4!4®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5i4@6c;  wethers   6   (ffl  6H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3^®  3% 

Hogs,  small   3%@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3&®  3S 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4i£ 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   6   «u  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6   @  6% 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   6W®  7 

Poultry. 

Heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry,  due  to 
cutting* competition  between  two  firms  trying 
to  monopolize  this  trade,  have  caused  the 
market  for  home  product  to  be  in  very  un- 
satisfactory shape.  The  arrival  of  game,  such 
as  Quai!,  Wild  Geese  and  Ducks,  also  operated 
against  the  sale  of  poultry.  Much  of  the  time 
prices  obtainable  were  so  poorly  defined  in 
absence  of  demand  that  there  was  little  else 
than  asking  figures  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions. Heavy  hens  and  fine  young  turkeys 
were  the  only  kinds  specially  sought  after. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14«4  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  0J<a4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50(0.4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  2  50(ja3  50 

Fryers  2  25@2  50 

Broilers  1  50(a2  25 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  3  0O@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  0"«4  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  ■  pair  1  50®  1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   75®  90 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®1  50 

Batter. 

Choice  to  select  qualities  of  fresh  are  in 
fair  request,  and  are  bringing  fully  as  good 
figures  as  for  several  weeks  past.  Off  quali- 
ties of  fresh  move  slowl5%  and  there  is  consid- 
erable of  this  sort  arriving,  mainly  from  dairy 
sections  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  from 
cows  which  have  just  calved.  Market  for 
packed  butter  is  ruling  very  steady,  with 
offerings  only  moderate. 

Creamery  extras,  y  lb  27V4@— 

Creamery  firsts  26  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  24  (o  25 

Dairy  select   21  @25 

Dairy  seconds  17   (a  19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  13  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  ®21 

Pickled  roll  19  <&20 

Dairy  In  tubs  18  ®19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12y4'oil5 

Cheese. 

The  recent  sharp  advance  in  prices  of 
cheese  have  checked  the  demaud  materially. 
The  market  is  not  quotably  lower,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  will  be  further  decided 
hardening  in  values.  Prices  for  cheese  are 
now  on  a  tolerably  high  plane,  especially  as 
compared  with  butter. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  (air  to  good   9V4<ai0 

California  Cheddar  10  ®I2 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs. 

Choice  to  select  domestic  continued  in  light 
receipt,  and  in  a  small  way  brought  fully  as 
good  figures  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding 
But  only  for  the  best  did  the  market  display 
any  firmness.  Eastern  eggs  continued  in 
heavy  stock,  and  were  mostly  of  rather  ordi- 
nary quality,  some  being  decidedly  inferior, 
the  result  of  the  recently  very  warm  weather 
in  the  East.  These  eggs  are  being  crowded  to 
sale  at  very  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  36  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  3d  @35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22  (§26 

California,  common  to  fair  store  19  ®21 

Oregon,  prime  21  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  (a  24 

Duck  eggs  21  @— 

Vegetables. 
Onions  sold  at  about  same  range  of  prices  as 
previous  week,  with  offerings  not  heavy,  but 
about  equal  to  the  demand.  Tomatoes  were 
in  decreased  receipt,  and  market  for  choice 
tended  in  favor  of  sellers.  Summer  Squash 
was  further  advanced  in  price,  with  very  light 
stocks.  Cucumbers  were  in  light  supply  and 
market  firm.  Lima  Beans  were  rather  plenti- 
ful and  cheap. 

Beans,  String,  ¥  B>   1H®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Beans,  Refuge,     lb   — @   

Beans,  Wax,  f.  lb    @   

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50®   

Corn,  Green.  $  sack   50®  85 

Corn,  Alameda,     crate   75($  l  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  40 

Egg  Plant,  K>  box   &l@  so 

Garlic,  ¥  tb   2®  2)4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb    @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb    @  _ 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   4fl(g>  60 

Onions,  Pickle,  f,  cental   65®  85 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   9u<a)  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  tt>   2®  2J4 

Peas,  Green,  f>  sack    @   

Pepper,  Bell,  f,  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fi  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  f  100  lbs   1  00®  1  25 


Pickles,  No.  2,  $  100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb.  $  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,  ¥  large  box   60®  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   — <&  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  ¥  large  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  large  box   30®  50 

Potatoes- 
While  quotable  values  remained  without 
practical  change,  the  market  presented  a  bet- 
ter tone  than  during  preceding  week,  offer- 
ings cleaning  up  more  promptly,  with  less 
necessity  of  making  concessions  to  buyers 
I  than  previously  experienced.  Choice  qualities 
I  were  in  rather  light  receipt.    Sweets  were 
I  plentiful  and  were  offered  at  low  figures. 

I  Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   45® 

!  Peerless,  River   45® 

Reds  River   50® 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission     50® 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60® 

Burbanks,  River    45® 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @ 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40® 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ® 

Sweet,  V  cental   40® 


60 
60 
65 
65 
85 
60 

70 

65 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  quantityof  fresh  fruit  being  forwarded 
overland  to  the  East  by  rail  is  of  very  fair 
proportions,  considering  the  lime  of  the  year. 
According  to  reports  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  143  car- 
loads were  forwarded  to  the  East  from  this 
Stale  for  the  seven  days  ended  October  11th. 
Shipments  for  previous  week  were  175  car- 
loads. For  the  week  last  year  corresponding 
to  the  one  just  closed  the  shipments  aggre- 
gated 100  carloads.  Of  the  quantity  forwarded 
last  week  44  carloads  were  destined  for  New 
York  and  38  cars  for  Chicago,  these  two  cities 
absorbing  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  shipments  for  last  week  included  96  cars 
of  grapes  and  37%  cars  of  pears,  making  133% 
cars  of  these  two  kinds,  being  within  9%  cars 
of  the  entire  movement  for  the  week.  The 
grapes  were  mainly  Tokays,  with  a  few 
Muscats,  Cornichons,  Emperors  and  Moroccos. 
The  pears  included  few  other  than  Bart- 
letts,  Winter  Nellis  and  Winter  Seckel. 

The  market  in  this  center  for  fresh  fruits 
was  in  the  main  quiet,  with  changes  in  quot- 
able values  since  last  issue  not  very  numer- 
ous or  pronounced.  The  most  positive  inquiry 
was  mainly  for  strictly  select  qualities,  while 
offerings  were  largely  of  common  grades. 

Apples  now  on  market  are  mostly  under 
choice,  and  some  are  badly  infested  with 
moths  and  worms.  Of  a  lot  of  84  boxes  for- 
warded to  Stockton,  all  but  two  boxes  were 
condemned  and  returned  on  account  of  codlin 
moths.  By  storing  and  shipping  this  moth- 
infested  fruit,  the  pest  is  given  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  spread  and  propagate.  Sound 
and  in  ever}'  way  desirable  apples  are  scarce 
and  are  salable  to  very  fair  advautage. 
Market  for  such  stock  is  likely  to  rule  firm 
throughout  the  season. 

Fears  now  arriviug  are  principally  Winter 
Nelis  and  Seckel,  with  a  few  other  late  va- 
rieties. The  demand  for  this  fruit  is  at 
present  ra'her  limited,  although  where  the 
quality  is  No.  1  in  every  respect  custom  is 
not  lacking,  and  tolerably  good  figures  are 
realized. 

Peaches  are  making  a  light  showing,  as  is 
customary  at  this  date.  There  are  some  of 
very  good  quality,  however,  and  such  are 
selling  to  better  advantage  than  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Grape  market  was  very  well  stocked  with 
most  kinds  as  compared  wiih  the  demand, 
and,  barring  a  few  ot  fancy  variety  and  select 
quality,  generally  low  prices  prevailed  for 
table  varieties.  Wine  grapes  commanded 
better  figures  than  preceding  week.  There 
was  no  large  quantity  of  desirable  Zmfandels 
received. 

Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  in 
sufficient  supply  to  keep  prices  at  a  rather 
low  range.  Berries  of  nearly  all  kinds  are 
out  of  season.  Such  as  were  received  failed 
to  attract  buyers  or  to  command  very  good 
figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ¥  box   25®  40 

Apples.  Ri  d  Aslrachan  HMD  box   — ®  _ 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  If*  50-lb  box   40®  85 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  box     — @  _ 

Apricots,  Royai,  %  t-in    — ®  — 

Apr  cots,  Moorpark,  fl  box   —  GS  — 

Crabapples.  fl  box   — ®  _ 

Quinces,     box   25®  50 

Figs.  Black,  2-layer  box    30®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  f  crate   40®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  $  crate   25®  40 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f,  crate    30®  50 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   50®  75 

Grapes  in  boxes  5@ltc   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes.  Zinfandel,  f,  ton  16  OOfi  18  00 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f.  ton  12  00@I5  (10 

Grapes,  White,     ton    12  00®14  01 

Peaches,  wrapped,      box   50®  75 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  f>  box   35®  60 

Pomegranates,  small  box   85®  50 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  Bartiett,  $  box    —54   

Pears,  Common,  $  box    :■()«&  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  ^  box   85®  75 

Plums,  large,  $  crate   50<a  65 

Prunes,  ^  box  ,.      50®  75 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   —ifH  - 

Currants,  $  chest    @  _ 

Huckleberries,  f»  tt>   3(a)  5 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  Sb     @  _ 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  flft. . .     — ®   

Gooseberries,  English,     tb   — @  _ 

Raspberries,  "f,  cuest  3  50®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ¥  100   _(a  — 

Cantaloupes,     crate   60®  1  00 

Nutmegs,     box   3u®  50 


We  supply  Harness  as  low  as  *5  per  ««t.  If  you  want  anything  In  that  line,  get 
our  cat  ;ii  og  u  ».  \\  fcgoua,  Burgles,  Etc — Send  for  our  new  60-page  catalogue  of 
Eastern  goods.  The  highest  grade  at  lowest  possible  prices.  All  goods  In  this  line 
guaranteed,  sewing  >r  ichines-We  sell  one  of  the  highest  grade  Machines  In  the 
market  for  <>•  irans.  I'ianos,  Etc.,  at  low  wholesale  prices. 

Ha. -on— Clear,  light  medium  Boneless  Uaeon;  bright,  nice,  clean:  per  ib....»  .09*1 
(.ranljerries-Genui  'f  Cape  Cod  Cranberries;  large,  dark,  plump;  per  bbl.  8.35 
Cotlee— Golden  Rio  Whole  Roast  Coffee  in  egg  cases,  complete  with  tillers; 

about  50  lbs  to  the  case;  per  lb  17 14 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH.   GET  OUR  LISTS 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Harness 

and 
Wagons. 


Dried  Fruits. 

Much  the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  was 
noted  the  previous  week  continues  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  market  for  cured  and  evapor- 
ated fruits.  There  is  little  immediate  busi- 
ness doing,  but  dealers  are  having  their  time 
fairly  well  occupied  through  deliveries  on 
account  of  contracts  entered  into  early  in  the 
season.  Owing  to  the  dull  state  of  trade  in 
the  East,  numerous  rejections  of  dried  fruits 
are  reported,  the  rejections  being  on  the  pre- 
tense that  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
specified.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
that  Eastern  buyers  will  wriggle  out  of  con- 
tracts when  the  market  is  against  them,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  hole,  be  it  ever  so  small,  for 
them  to  crawl  through.  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  establish  standards  that  will  hold. 
Choice  Peaches  in  one  section  are  entirely 
different  from  choice  in  another  locality.  No 
matter  how  careful  a  shipper  may  be,  it  is 
about  impossible  to  get  up  a  carload  of  fruit 
of  any  sort  with  which  the  buyer  or  receiver 
cannot  find  some  fault  or  other  if  he  so  elects. 
Until  there  is  some  way  of  having  the  fruit 
inspected  here  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer 
and  accepted  before  it  leaves  the  State, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble  with  fruit 
deliveries.  There  is  little  inquiry  at  present, 
except  it  be  for  high-grade  siockj  although  at 
the  close  there  is  more  doing  than  there  was 
a  few  days  ago.  Prunes  of  the  40-50  class  are 
not  obtainable  under  6c,  while  other  grades 
are  to  be  had  on  the  basis  of  8j£c  for  the  four 
sizes.  Evaporated  Apples  of  superior  quality 
command  up  to  j  '4c,  while  there  is  some  ordi- 
nary stock  which  will  not  bring  5J4c.  Peach 
market  presents  an  easy  tone,  despite  rather 
limited  stocks.  Apriots  are  held  about  as 
last  quoted.  Even  at  full  current  quotations, 
no  heavy  quantities  of  choice  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  0>   6   ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7^®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   5S®  5*4 

Nectarines,  White   5   @  5(4 

Nectarines,  Red   5   (oO  5(4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7   @)  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  ®13 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7(4®  8(4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6   ®  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts          5   @  6 

Plums,  pitted   4(4(o>  5(4 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   6  @— 

50— AO's   4K®— 

<M— 70'8   4  @— 

70—80  s   3Vi®— 

80— 90's   3  @— 

90— 100's   2%ra— 

Above  ttgures  are  on  basis  of  3«c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes,  (4c  higher  for  2i-tt>  boxes,  ^c 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3(4®  3« 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  (a>  3(* 

Prunes,  Silver    6  @9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   ®  5(4 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®— 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®— 

Figs,  Black   2(4®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  ®— 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  a  late  date 
give  the  following  as  the  condition  of  the 
dried  fruit  trade  in  that  center; 

The  market  continues  very  Arm  for  evaporated 
apples;  supplies  are  light  and  the  position  even 
stronger  than  a  week  ago.  The  available  supply 
of  old  has  been  cleaned  up  quite  closely,  the  re- 
maining lots  being  conHned  mainly  to  the  must 
desirable  grades  of  prime  or  choice,  tor  which  hold- 
ers ask  very  extreme  prices,  often  such  hiah  fig- 
ures that  they  are  practically  holding  them  off 
the  market.  New  evaporated  are  sleadi.y  in- 
creasing in  supply,  but  offerings  show  wide  range 
in  quantity  and  value.  A  car  nearly  choice  but 
graded  as  prime  sold  at  7'4c,  and  other  sales  of 
prime  have  been  made  at  7M®7S4c,  prices  ranging 
down  to  4(5.5c  for  poor  Southern;  bulk  of  the  offer- 
ings so  far  have  been  too  poor  to  exceed  5®ii*c. 
sun-dried  sliced  are  in  moderate  supply,  but  de- 
mand light  and  4c  very  extreme,  most  sales 
making  at  about  3c.  Quarters  scarce  and  quoted 
nominally  at  2(4(g3c.  Chops  are  held  tirmly  at 
$.'.75®3  00,  and  aNo  new  waste,  but  old  waste 
offered  at  $2.5u®2.75.  Strong  inierior  advices  have 
forced  raspberries  up  to  14c,  and  at  the  close  hold 
ers  ask  15c,  though  few  if  any  sales  at  that  as  yet. 
Sun-dried  not  moving  and  entirely  nominal  Black- 
berries firm  and  higher,  though  4i4c  not  well  estab- 
lished as  yet.  Huckleberries  steady.  Cherries 
have  had  more  attention  and  show  an  advance, 
with  fancy  generally  held  above  quotations.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  in  fair  request. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  1897.  per  lb         9  @ll 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  I0i)7,  per  lu   6^4®  8(4 

Peaches,  California,  peeled,  per  lb  12  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb  7(4®  9(4 

Prunes.  Cal..  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality   5   ®  8 

Raisins. 

Beyond  the  deliveries  on  Oc  ober  contracts, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  conse- 
quence doing  just  now  in  the  raisin  market. 
With  so  little  trading  in  a  wholesale  way, 
values  are  necessarily  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined. Active  purchasing  would  necessitate 
the  payment  of  lop  quotations  or  a  little  more, 
while  on  selling  pressure  full  quoiatious  could 
not  be  realized,  ltaisins  should  move  freely 
into  distributing  channels  inside  the  next 
sixry  days,  as  the  holiday  trade  is  without 
question  the  best  of  the  year  lor  this  fruit. 

F.  O.  B    FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   I  10®  1  15 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions. I 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     tb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4   ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-cro\. n  8  ®  — 

Sultanas  5(*(S5!4 

Seedless  Muscatel  4  A  — 

Dried  Grapes  3  ®- 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Lemon  market  continues  to  be  well  sup- 
plied, values  remaining  at  former  range.  Com- 
mon are  especially  difficult  to  move  in  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  fashion  for  the  seller. 
Limes  are  as  cheap  as  a  week  ago,  with  stocks 
liberal. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  %(  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 


Cal.,  common  to  good   1  fin®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   7-Va)  I  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  held  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  anv  ac- 
tivity in  the  demand  at  this  date.  Walnuts 
are  offering  rather  freely,  and  are  meeting 
with  fair  custom,  but  at  no  improvement  in 
quotable  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8V4®  94 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6(4(0,  7*4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ta  l 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   «V4® — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  9  «t— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard...    7'4®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  (ay- 
Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4(4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  @  « 

Pine  Nuts   7   ®  9 

I'rodace  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as. 
follows; 


FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  »7. 

Same  J'ime 
Latl  l'ear. 

Flour,  H-sks. . 

  75,643 

1,573,650 

2,008.102 

Wheat,  ctls. 

192,9  6 

3.496.2J3 

4,052,879 

Barley,  ctls 

190.576 

2,559,011 

2,463,631 

Oats,  ctls  

....  32,815 

219.136 

163.1  26 

Corn,  ctls 

4,235 

67,473 

3J.374 

Rye,  ctls 

1  100 

14,560 

10,1146 

Beans,  sks 

.  15,021 

I53.K76 

146,808 

Potatoes,  sks 

....  23.^2 

327,729 

306  968 

, .  3,3114 

48,756 

49.925 

Hay,  tons  

....  3,267 

53,3*1 

58,751 

Wool,  bales. 

3,961 

37,191 

16,461 

Hops,  bales.  . 

....  1,118 

4,151 

2,667 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  'Hi.  Last  Year. 


flour,  (4-sks            43,618  1,027,963 

Wheat,  ctls            215.705  3,179,449 

Barley,  ctls             65,613  1,755,125 

Oats,  ctls                   616  7,100 

Corn,  ctls                   645  11,038 

Beans,  sks              8,454  118,108 

Hay,  bales                 1.180  23,601 

Wool,  lbs   5,410,600 

Hops,  lbs                    4,3  3  142,165 

Honey,  cases              233  4.224 

Potatoes,  pkgs            2,062  97.989 


1,675,276 
3.737,491) 
1,T62,H7 
7,966 
4.144 
63,1011 
12,221) 
3,130.112 
257,16.1 
800 
27.044 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  ihe  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates  It,  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
limes,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  Oct.  7.— Sorter  Brothers  Company  sold 
to-day:  Pears — Bartiett,  19.09  per  box  and  $1.20 
per  half  box;  KieTers.  JI.50  per  box.  'Jrapes— To 
kay,  $2®2.10  double  crate  and  80c®$l.l5  single 
crate;  Cornichoas,  i:  double  crate  and  95c®il.05 
single  crate;  Muscat,  7sO@t4.lS  single  crate;  four- 
in-nand,  $1.10.   Peaches— Salways,  65c@il.05. 

Chicago.  Oct.  8.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  * l.05(al.35;  average.  Jl  07; 
Cornichon.  D0®95c;  average,  91c.  Pears— Clair 
geau,  |I  5);  Duchess,  $1.20;  U'Anjou,  $1.  Peaches— 
Salway,  tjjpl.06;  average,  $1  01. 

New  York,  Oct.  8.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  $l.05®1.40  single 
crate;  average,  $1.22;  double  crates,  $2.1i®2  70; 
average,  $2.50;  Ciruichon,  $1  2>®l.5o  single  crates; 
average,  $1.30;  Emperor,  $1  15.  Pears— Kiefer, 
$l.&5®1.45;  average,  $1.41;  Bartiett,  half  boxes. 
$I.35©1.40;  average,  $1.38. 

New  York,  Oct.  It.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crate,  $1® 
1.45;  average.  $1.2) ;  double  crates,  42  4  >@2.9 >;  aver 
age,  $2.72:  Cornichim.  single  crate.  $l25al.6u; 
average,  $1.37;  Muscat,  single  crate,  $1.I5@I.50: 
average,  $1.18;  Morocco,  single  crate,  $1  15811.50; 
average,  $130;  Emperor,  single  crate,  $1.05. 
Peaches— Levi,  cling,  $1.15.  Pears— Bartiett,  half 
boxes,  $1.30®1  45;  average,  $1.32. 

Chicago,  Oct.  II.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
today:  Pears— G.  Morceau,  (2.1508.50;  average, 
$2.38;  B.  Clairgcau  $2<s/2  15;  Duchess,  $1 .7.1 ;  Law- 
rence, $1.75.  Peaches— Salways,  $1.05;  Levi,  cling, 
75c.  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  80c®$1.20;  av- 
erage, 98c:  Muscat,  $lw  1  20;  average,  $1.17;  Mo- 
rocco. $1  67:  Cornichon,  9tic(S$l.li5;  Malaga,  90c®$l ; 
average.  97c.  Quiuces— 9.>c(«  $1.05;  average,  $1.02. 
Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  $1.20. 

New  York,  October  12  — The  Eearl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to  day  :  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates, 
$1®1  35;  average,  $1.18;  double  crates,  $2.3>(s3  10; 
average,  $2.40.  Pears— Kiefer,  $l.3i®1.45;  Bartiett, 
half  boxes.  $1.30. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York, Oct  13— Califormadriedfruitsquiet. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  55gi7c  per  pound: 
prime  wire  tray,  8(4c;  wood  dried,  prime,  6>4c; 
choice,  8?i®9c:  fancy,  9j.  Prune-,  5®s(4c  per 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Koyal. 
"5.8c;  Moorpark.  9fi  ll (4c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7nu 
lie;  peeled,  !2>4®l7c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  K. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot 

1  -leresl. 


October  16,  1897. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


California  State  Orange  Meeting 
at  Santa  Rosa. 


(Continued  from  page  2^.8.) 

in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  session  of  the  Grange  was 
held,  devoted  to  consideration  of  re- 
ports and  to  minor  routine  business. 
The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Master: 

Publication — Cyrus  Jones,  Don  Mills, 
E.  D.  Sweetser. 

Constitution  and  by-laws — W.  W. 
Deaker,  W.  O.  Williams,  W.  Alder- 
man, Mrs.  Conners,  Mrs.  Root. 

Agricultural— A.  S.  Hall,  H.  T.  Hill. 
J.  Burnham,  D.  K.  Zumwaldt,  H.  J. 
Astrader,  Mrs.  Reese,  Mrs.  Renwick, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Simonds. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Degree — J.  D.  Huff- 
man, W.  L.  Overhiser,  Pilcher,  G. 

N.  Whitaker,  Mrs.  Coulter,  Mrs.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Beecber. 

Co-operation— C.  Nisson,  W.  Kil- 
bourne,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Hite,  Mrs.  Bick- 
ford,  Mrs.  H.  Root. 

Memorial— Mrs.  S.  H.  Dewey,  Mrs. 
I.  C.  Steele,  Mrs.  Winans,  Mrs.  Peery, 
L.  Schellmeyer,  J.  Hollister. 

Legislation— S.  T.  Coulter,  W.  John- 
son, E.  W.  Davis,  E.  Greer,  J.  L. 
Beecher  Jr. 

Special,  free  market — A.  T.  Dewey, 
S.  T.  Coulter,  H.  T.  Hite,  W.  Renwick, 
W.  L.  Overbeiser. 

Parmer's  Institute — A.  T.  Dewey, 

 Macy,  D.  T.  Fowler,  G.  W.  Wor- 

then,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Woodhams,  R.  O. 
Baldwin,  Cicely  Cornell. 

Pomona  Granges — E.  J.  Lynche,  D. 
W.  Winans,  C.  H.  W.  Bruning,  Mrs. 
Simonds,  Mrs.  Overhiser,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Grover. 

Literary — Mrs.  W.  J.  Worthen,  Mrs. 
Mable  Burnham,  Miss  Clara  Taylor, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Dewey,  Miss  Carrie  Holmes, 
Miss  Grace  Toomey,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ross, 
I.  C.  Steele  Jr.,  J.  T.  Gladney. 

Good  of  the  Order— E.  Greer,  H.  F. 
Blohm,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Worthen,  [and  two 
others  whose  names  the  writer  fails  to 
recall.] 

THIRD  DAY — THURSDAY. 

Thursday  was  given  up  almost 
wholly  to  election  of  officers,  the  pro- 
cess being  wearily  drawn  out  by  re- 
peated futile  ballots  for  minor  officers. 
The  results  of  the  election  were: 

Master — Walter  W.  Greer  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Overseer — George  W.  Worthen  of 
San  Jose. 

Lecturer — John  L.  Beecher  of  Stock- 
ton. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee — 
H.  F.  Blohm  of  Watsonville,  to  succeed 
B.  F.  Walton. 

Secretary — Miss  Mattie  Maholm  of 
Elk  Grove. 

Treasurer  —  A.  D.  Logan  of  San 
Francisco. 

Assistant  Steward — R.  Andrews  of 
Sonoma  county. 

Chaplain— Mrs.  S.  H.  Dewey  of  Oak- 
land. 

Ceres — Mrs.  Olive  Allen  of  Santa 
Rosa. 

Pomona — Miss  Olga  Christiansen  of 
Haywards. 

Flora — Miss  Adah  L.  Ross  of  San 
Jose. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward — Mrs.  J.  D. 
Gould  of  Roseville. 

Organist — Miss  Delma  Green  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

Gate  Keeper  —  M.  D.  Hopkins  of 
Petaluma. 

Some  routine  business  was  gotten 
through  with  after  the  election,  includ- 
ing the  reception  and  reading  of  re- 
ports, etc. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  conference  of  the  5th  and 
6th  degrees  on  a  large  class,  the  work 
of  the  5th  degree  being  pronounced  by 
Past  Master  Overhiser  and  that  of  the 
6th  by  Worthy  Master  Greer.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  the 
whole  attendance  marched  under 
the  marshalship  of  Past  Master  Over- 
hiser to  Germania  Hall,  where  the 
Feast  of  Pomona  was  bounteously 
spread.  Following  this  entertain- 
ment, many  returned  to  Odd  Fellows' 


Hall  and  danced  till — well,  till  long 
after  the  writer  of  this  report  cared  to 
remain  out  of  bed. 

FOURTH  DAY — FRIDAY. 

Friday,  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the 
session,  was  the  Grange's  busy  day. 
The  session  began  ai  8:30  a.  m.  ;  except- 
ing for  intermissions  at  12  and  5  for 
lunch  and  dinner,  the  ball  was  kept 
rolling  until  midnight.  Business  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  was  considered,  and  we 
shall  report  the  doings  of  the  day  in 
the  form  of  notes,  as  follows: 

The  morning  session  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  reading  of  reports, 
which  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
journal  of  proceedings. 

The  only  bid  for  next  year's  Grange 
came  from  Grass  Valley,  to  which  there 
was  serious  objection  on  the  score  of  its 
being  a  long  and  costly  trip.  It  was 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  with  the 
Executive  Committee. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  after  long 
and  somewhat  warm  discussion,  reduc- 
ing the  initiation  fee  in  subordinate 
Granges  to  $1  both  for  men  and  wo- 
men— a  reduction,  in  the  case  of  men, 
from  the  old  charge  of  $3. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  inviting 
the  newspapers  of  the  State  generally 
to  open  their  columns  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Grange  news  and  the  discussion 
of  Grange  subjects. 

The  ceremony  of  installing  the  new 
officers  was  performed  by  Past  Master 
Overhiser,  assisted  by  W.  D.  Houx 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Root. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
resolution  approved  of  the  teaching  of 
manual  training  in  the  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  who  could 
teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. The  resolution  recommended 
that  the  culture  of  the  heart  should  be 
given  a  high  place  in  our  public  schools 
and  also  that  a  lofty  patriotism  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Trans- 
portation recommended  among  other 
things  that,  in  order  to  give  trans- 
portation, the  Nicaragua  canal  should 
be  constructed,  and  that  tolls  and 
wharfage  should  be  reduced  to  their 
lowest  minimum,  etc. 

A  recommendation  was  made  and 
adopted  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  steps  to  have  the 
Yosemite  Park  opened  and  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  allowed  to  graze  there 
so  that  the  grass  would  be  kept  short 
and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

At  the  evening  session  memorial  ex- 
ercises were  held,  led  by  I.  C.  Steele. 
Tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  following  Grangers  who  had  passed 
away  during  the  year:  Mrs.  L  Strentz 
of  Alhambra  Grange,  Martinez;  D.  N. 
Sherburn  of  Danville  Grange,  Contra 
Costa  Co. ;  J.  C.  DeGolia  of  Grass 
Valley  Grange;  G.  Wilson  of  Enter- 
prise Grange;  Bro.  Hedges  of  North 
Butte  Grange,  Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co. 

The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
unanimously  passed. 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Executive  Committee  to  transfer 
$500  from  the  Lecture  fund  to  the  Gen- 
eral fund. 

The  bulk  of  those  in  attendance  on 
the  session  left  Santa  Rosa  Saturday 
morning  but  the  Executive  Committee 
remained  over  to  wind  up  the  un- 
finished business. 


IT  costs  less  now-a-days  to  paint  a  house  with 
fireproof  paint  than  it  does  to  paint  it  with  ordi- 
nary oil  paint,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
house  and  every  barn  should  not  be  protected  from 
tire.  Write  to  C.  K  STURTEVANT,  13  Front  St., 
San  Francisco,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homi 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge!  paid,  with  full  direction* 
for  Its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  Q. 


Fruit  Lands 

At  Auction. 

10,000  acres  of  fine  fruit  and  farming  lands,  right  in  the  heart  of  California,  under  irrigation 
and  on  competing  lines  of  railroad,  comprising  a  part  of  the  vast  Mitchell  Estate,  will  be  sold 


at  auction 


Saturday,  November  6, 1897, 

On  the  property,  at  ATWATER,  MERCED  COUNTY.  The  soil  is  rich  and  varied,  successfully 
growing  fruit  of  all  kinds,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  and  all  the  diversified  products 
of  the  best  California  lands. 

The  land  must  be  sold,  and  you  may  name  the  price.  Send  for  large  map  of  California  (sells 
at  $1)  showing  location  of  property.   Also  detail  maps  and  circulars. 

Excursion  train  will  run  from  San  Francisco  on  day  of  sale. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

108  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Ga9  or  Gasoline;  it  la  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 
WITH  HINE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  in  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  28,  1897. 

590,716  — Seal  Lock— J.  G.  Barron,  East  Berkeley, 
Cal 

590.878  —Spool  Holder— G.  H.  Bliss  Jr.,  Watson- 
ville, Cal. 

590.677. — Fl  \ nger  —  Bohnenltamp  &  Lindsey,  La 
Grande.  Or 

59i,j.(H  —treating  Ores— W.  L.  Brown,  S.  F. 

590,824— Stamp  affixing  Machine— W.  a.  Car- 
ney, Santa  Paula.  Cal. 

590  569.— Stamp  Affixing  Machine— W.  Forward, 
San  Diego.  Cal. 

590.570.— Stamp  Affixing  Machine— W.  Forward, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

590,789  —Concentrator— G.  Gates,  Jackson.  Cal. 

590,722.— Elevator  Gearing— C.  I.  Hall,  S.  F. 

590, ;-2:i.— Animal  Trap— W.  B.  Hargan,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

596,839.— HAT  Fastener— E.  Hundhausen,  S.  F. 
590.790.— Ink  Fountain— C.  E.  Kayser,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

590,791  —Battle  Stopper— C.  Y.  Malone,  Sacra- 
mento Cal. 

59i). 7^8. —Irrigation  Gate  —  J.  Moffatt,  Rialto, 
Cal 

590.795  — Envelope-F.  V.  Steeth.  S.  F. 
5«0,796.   Gas  Engine— A.  J.  Tackle.  Oakland,  Cal. 
59ii,9'J6  —Excavator— M.  A.  Wheaton,  S.  F. 
590,799.— Tooth  Crowns— l.  L  White,  S.  F. 
27,691.— Design,  Coupling  for  Battery  Plates 
—A.  C.  Robbins.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE 

Has  been  chosen  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Over  all  Competition, 
For  the 

INDIAN  AGENCIES   AND  SCHOOLS 

For  the  current  year. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  C 
crushing,    because    it    cuts    from    four  « 

^THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEKORNER— 

It  ia  humane,  rapid  and  durable.    Fully  ' 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  • 
Fair,   descriptive  circulars   FR-EE,  ♦ 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  # 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR*  ILL. 


lA/anted. 

Head  milker,  to  break  in  heifers,  oversee  other 
milkers,  handle  bulls  and  calves.  Must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  References  required  as  to 
tobriety  and  exp  rience.  Wages  $30  per  month  and 
board.    S.  A.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  Box  2757,  Kresoo,  Cal. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  BEST  ROOF  PAINT  MADE. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 

NURSERYMEN,  ATTENTION. 

The  manager  of  my  large  and  well-known  nur- 
series is  going  to  Alaska  next  spring,  and  lhf-re- 
foie  I  offer  my  well-paying,  comp  etely  stocked, 
far  and  widely  known  P  uit  Tree  and  Ornamental 
Nurseries  for  S» lev.  1  ha'  e  evi  rythiDg  in  the  fruit 
and  ornamental  line.  Every  tree  and  plant  true 
to  label,  clean  of  insects,  exceedingly  thriny  and 
warranted  as  good  as  the  best  in  thn  world.  Last 
season's  sale-  amounied  to  nearly  $13  noo.  No  in- 
cumbrance. My  nurseries  fre  w>  11  and  favorably 
known  all  through  the  United  Slates  and  foreign 
countries.  A  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  buyer. 
Call  and  see  for  yourself. 

P.  A.  SCHUMACHER, 

Prop.  Orange   County  Nurseries, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Paint! 


45c  a  gallon. 


WEATHER  PROOF 
•        AND  FIRE  PROOF. 

Send  for  Color  Card. 

Home-  Supply  Co., 

13  Front  Street,   -   -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /V\  f\  R  K.  ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  *25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  ot 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular 


ttjvj: 


WANTED 


One  man  In  each  community 
to  sell  our  "money  makers." 
A  big  Ihlnf.    Write  Quickly. 
Addre»8  MONEY  MAKERS.  BV  Peck  Ct..  Chicago.  IU. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Oalt.Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TRKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCr.  CAL 
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F)eere  Goods  : 
^    Are  All  Right! 


MOLINE.ILL. 


TIIK    BAIM.KK    8PKIN6     TOOTH    LKVEB  HAiii.uW 


>AIUI1AN    OUCH  AKI)  (i.\N(i. 

Showing  Plow  at  work  willi  the  levers  all  down  out  of  the  w  ay  of  the  limbo. 


We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Tools  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Farm. 


Also  a  Full  Line  of  Wagons,  Buggies,  Surries,  Carts,  and  Bicycles. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  W  R  I  T  E     U-S      FOR      CrtTALOCiUE:      ft  M  )      PRICES.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Frait  D^:^:pac!£ers'  supplies.  |  Reversible  and  Flexible. 


CUNNINGHAM  & 
BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340 
W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Have  in  stuck  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate delivery  a  full  line  of 

FRUIT  HANDLERS'  AND  PACKERS' 
SUPPLIES, 

including  Qraciers  and  Processers, 

Both  Hand  and  Machine  Power. 
Also,  General  Stock  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supplies.      Catalogue  ^Free. 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,   -  -  -  -  SANMOSE^CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca 


DISC  HARROW. 

The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  ati  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  Id  a  hollow  while  another  work,  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  In  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  at.  out-throw 
to  an  lu-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 

ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  Information  rurnisbed  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET,    -    -    -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  17 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1897. 

TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 

A  Californian  Hop  Picking. 


Hop  picking  is  the  only  form  of  labor  the  Rural 
ever  heard  of  which  is  literally  "  a  picnic."  Any- 
body can  pick  hops  and  nothing  in  the  wide  world — 
nothing  certainly  which  goes  by  the  name  of  work — 
is  easier  or  gayer.  The  season  is  short,  a  multitude 
of  hands  are  required;  no  condition  of  age,  sex,  race 
or  color  is  barred.  There  is  work  and  pay  for  all 
— while  it  lasts — and  there  is  more  frolic  and  fuu  than 
can  be  rounded  up  at  any  half-dozen  fashionable 
resorts  in  the  State. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  typical  of  the  hop- 
picking  season  as  it  may  be  seen  any  September  at 
the  great  Pleasanton  ranch  in  the  Livermore  valley 
where  some  two  thousand  or  more  persons — men, 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  and  sorts — come 
together  for  the  hop  season.  It  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  hops  that  one  picker  can  handle  in  a  day. 
The  picking  is  paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds, 
eighty  cents  per  hundred  being  the  wages  at  the 
Pleasanton  ranch,  which  means  anywhere  from  $2 


INDIAN  PICKERS. 


two  kinds  of  checks,  a  yellow  one  for  the  morning's 
work  and  a  blue  one  for  that  of  the  afternoon.  The 
yellow  check  is  payable  only  at  the  end  of  the  season 


the  season  the  company  redeems  these  checks  for 
their  face  value.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  after- 
noon's work  is  always  heavier  than  the  morn- 
ing's. 

The  2,000  pickers  on  the  Pleasanton  ranch  are 
divided  into  sections,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  the  like,  200 
in  each  section,  the  Indians  and  Chinamen  by  them- 
selves, and  the  better  class  of  white  people  in  their 
own  section.  The  fun  of  the  thing  comes  at  night 
when  the  day's  picking  is  over  and  supper  is  done 
with.  All  the  camp  gathers  together  then  and  the 
pickers  sing  and  play  banjos,  and  they  make  love 
and  they  gossip — and  turn  in  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  always  good-natured  and  jolly  and  care-free 
for  a  season  at  least. 

To  many  who  cannot  afford  the  sort  of  vacation 
which  costs  money,  the  annual  hop  picking  is  a  sea- 
son of  pure  delight.  Here  they  find  everything  in 
the  way  of  novelty,  fresh  air  and  jolly  companion- 
ship that  could  be  wished,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks  are  able  to  return  home  better  off  both 
in  purse  and  health  for  the  outing. 


WORK   THAT    IS  PLAY. 


LOADING   THE  WAGONS. 


to  $3  a  day  per  head  and  $15  to  $20  a  day  per  family, 
good  enough  wages  for  any  one  surely.  The  method 
of  payment  is  a  curious  one.    The  pickers  receive 


at  the  office,  but  the  blue  check  is  as  good  as  money 
and  circulates  as  such  from  one  picker  to  another  or 
among  the  tradespeople  of  the  town.    At  the  end  of 


The  pictures  herewith  were  made  by  a  Wave  artist 
and  have  been  kindly  loaned  for  reproduction  in 
the  Rural. 


AT   THE  SCALES. 


CAMP  FOLLOWERS. 
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The  Week. 


The  Weather  Record. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

12 

1.51 

2.64 

3  03 

40 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

.73 

1.17 

1  56 

46 

80 

Sacramento*... 

22 

.39 

.32 

.51 

75 

43 

San  Francisco  . . 

T 

.11 

66 

1.07 

48 

72 

.1U 

.72 

.28 

68 

42 

80 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.04 

.18 

.24 

36 

80 

1.74 

2.00 

.03 

".64 

48 

82 

.66 

.71 

.22 

.41 

52 

76 

T 

.81 

1.06 

.84 

46 

86 

•Up  to  5  P.  M.  Oct.  19;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Sale  of  California  Thoroughbreds  in 
New  York. 

The  record  of  the  annual  sale  of  young  stock  from 
Haggin's  Rancho  del  Paso,  held  in  New  York  last 
week,  does  not  go  to  demonstrate  much  advance  in 
the  market  for  thoroughbreds.  The  number  of  bid- 
ders, according  to  telegraphic  report,  was  disap- 
pointing and  the  prices  realized  upon  the  youngsters 
offered  were  not  large,  some  of  the  offerings  being 
taken  out  of  the  ring  without  a  bid.  None  of  the 
fillies  were  offered  because  of  a  slight  distemper  that 
had  affected  some  of  them  at  the  farm  where  they 
have  been  temporarily  located.  The  prices  realized 
were :  Brown  colt,  by  imp.  Watercress-Alfareta, 
by  King  Alfonso,  $200;  chestnut  colt,  by  Uncle  Jess- 
Cloister,  by  Rossington,  $175 ;  bay  colt,  by  imp. 
Judy-Cottaye  Girl,  by  Hidalgo,  $150  ;  chestnut  colt, 
by  imp.  Islington-Elizabeth,  by  Thad  Stevens,  $125; 
bay  or  brown  colt,  by  imp.  Judy-Gypsy,  by  Lem- 
ster,  $150  ;  black  colt,  by  imp.  Darebin-Gondole,  by 
Iroquois,  $175;  brown  colt,  by  Tenny-Judith,  by 
Glenelg,  $1700 ;  chestnut  colt,  by  imp.  Islington 
Temescal,  by  Mariner,  $700. 

Another  Failure  in  the  Raisin  Trade. 

The  failure  of  Chaddock  &  Co.,  the  raisin  men  of 
Fresno,  reported  in  last  week's  Rural,  was  followed 
on  the  15th  by  the  failure  of  the  Selma  firm  of  B.  F. 
Brooks  &  Co.,  also  operating  in  raisins.  A  tele- 
graphic account  of  this  failure  is  as  follows  under 
date  of  Fresno,  Kith  inst. :  "The  firm  has  other 
packing  houses  at  Traver,  Bakersfield  and  River- 
side, and  the  suspension  is  stated  to  be  due  to  com- 
plications at  Bakersfield.  Yesterday  an  attach- 
ment was  levied  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
whose  products  the  concern  has  been  handling  quite 
largely.  The  amount  of  the  attachment  was  $1100, 
and  Brooks  &  Co.  promptly  met  the  situation  by  as- 


signing to  the  Bank  of  Selma.  The  assignment  in- 
cluded the  packing  house  at  Traver.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned,  the  firm  owes  little  or  nothing  in  Selma, 
and  the  embarrassment,  which  is  claimed  to  be  purely 
temporary,  will  be  removed  by  Monday.  The  diffi- 
culty is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  firm  selling 
short  early  in  the  season.  It  is  not  believed  that 
there  will  be  any  compromising  with  creditors,  but 
that  an  agreement  can  easily  be  made  by  which  the 
latter  will  get  dollar  for  dollar." 

The  Markets. 

The  wheat  market  has  shaded  off  a  trifle  since  our 
last  report.  To-day  (Wednesday)  the  ruling  price 
for  shipping  wheat  is  $1.46J@1.48f  ;  for  milling 
grade,  $1.47^1. 52A.  These  quotations  are  about 
25  cents  to  $1  lower  on  the  ton  than  the  prices  of  one 
week  ago.  Options  have  made  a  still  heavier  drop — 
2i  cents  on  December  and  5  cents  on  May.  It  has 
been  a  very  busy  week's  trading.  Shippers,  appa- 
rently, are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  price,  for  they 
have  been  buying  heavily — all  they  could  get,  in 
fact. 

The  continued  dullness  in  dried  fruit  is  telliug  on 
prices,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  prunes  have 
been  sold  in  considerable  quantities  at  figures  less 
by  a  quarter  of  a  cent  than  nominal  quotations.  In 
miscellaneous  dried  fruits  the  market  continues  very 
quiet.  The  Eastern  demand  is  curiously  delayed. 
There  is  some  demand  from  the  South,  but  nobody 
wants  the  business  just  now  owing  to  the  situation 
as  to  yellow  fever. 

The  agreement  at  Fresno  continues  in  force;  but 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  whoever  wants  raisins 
has  no  trouble  to  find  them  in  the  market.  For 
lower  grades  the  market  is  weak  ;  but  for  higher 
grades  there  is  a  firm  demand. 

The  Australian  call  for  California  goods  is  particu- 
larly good  this  season.  Every  steamer  leaving  port 
carries  a  considerable  freight  of  our  products,  the 
steamer  last  sailing  taking  away  stuff  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at  $160,000.  The  shipments  included 
twenty  thousand  100-lb.  crates  of  onions,  4700  boxes 
apples  and  145,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit.  As  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  our  products,  these  amounts 
are  not  of  great  consequence  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  every  ton  of  stuff  put  into  a  new 
market  relieves  the  pressure  of  supply  positively, 
even  if  not  perceptibly. 

Big  Land  Project. 

A  Chico  dispatch  of  Monday  gives  the  outlines  of 
a  great  laud  project  now  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Butte,  Glenn  and 
Tehama  counties.  The  proposition,  according  to  the 
telegraphed  occount,  is  the  purchase  of  about  150,- 
000  acres  in  the  counties  named  "  suitable  for  beet 
culture  and  the  establishment  of  three  sugar-beet 
factories,  one  of  which  is  to  be  located  on  General 
Bidwell's  famous  Rancho  Chico.  The  originator  of 
the  scheme  is  Homer  Wilson  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Willard  R.  Green,  a  capitalist  of  Chicago,  who  re- 
presents several  million  dollars,  has  been  interested 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  procured  options  on  this 
vast  acreage.  Green  has .  been  in  California  for 
several  weeks  looking  into  the  plan,  and  a  day  or  so 
ago  the  last  option  was  procured  from  Mayor  Phelan 
of  San  Francisco,  who  has  several  thousand  acres 
near  Chico.  To-day  Green  and  Wilson  were  driven 
over  the  various  tracts  near  here  which  are  included 
in  the  deal,  and  to-night  they  are  at  Jacinto  to  make 
a  final  inspection  of  Glenn  county  land.  The  total 
acreage  consists  of  lands  belonging  to  James  D. 
Phelan,  a  part  of  the  John  Bidwell  grant,  Walsh 
grant,  Parrott  grant,  John  Finnell  ranch,  John 
Boggs,  Glenn  estate,  Joseph  Cone  ranch,  Wilson 
estate  and  other  smaller  tracts.  F.  C.  Lusk  of 
Chico,  representative  of  several  of  these  properties, 
has  been  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  week  to 
aid  in  completing  the  deal.  The  plan  is  to  erect,  if 
possible,  the  sugar-beet  factory  on  Rancho  Chico 
this  winter  and  plant  beets  in  the  spring  for  the  1898 
run.  The  land  will  be  bonded  and  experts  in  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets  will  be  placed  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  sale  of  the  land  is  absolutely  determined 
upon."   

The  Dairymen's  Convention. 

The  Department  pages  of  this  week's  Rural  re- 
produce the  best — the  cream,  so  to  speak — of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dairymen's  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  last  week.  It  is  an  especially  valuable 
series  of  papers;  and  they  prove  conclusively  that 
the  California  dairyman  is  going  about  his  business 
in  a  studious  as  well  as  an  industrious  spirit.  The 
most  active  interest  of  the  meeting  was  undoubtedly 
the  issue  of  inspection,  and  its  judgment  is  voiced  in 
the  resolutions  adopted,  as  follows: 

Wuekeas,  The  public  mind  has  been  engrossed  of  late  by 
sensational  articles  in  the  public  press  and  through  the  Boards  I 


of  Health  in  this  vicinity  iD  relation  to  an  alarming  danger 
from  tuberculosis  as  coming  from  the  products  of  our  dairies  ; 

and, 

Whereas,  The  question  has  been  inquired  into  very  thor- 
oughly for  years  by  practical  as  well  as  scientific  men,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  daily  met  with  in  an  intelligent 
manner  by  experienced  dairymen,  who  are  quite  aware  that 
the  value  of  their  property  and  success  in  ousiness  depends 
materially  on  keeping  their  stock  free  from  disease  of  every 
kind;  and. 

Whereas,  The  dairy  industry  of  this  State  is  assuming  an 
importance  of  great  maguitude,  and  controlled  by  citizens 
whose  integrity  of  character  and  conscientious  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  their  fellow-man  cannot  be  Impeached;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  highly  important  that  the  justly  high  repu- 
tation of  the  dairy  products  of  this  State  should  be  main- 
tained and  the  public  mind  disabused,  so  far  as  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  misguided  persons  to  create  unnecessary  alarm  is 
concerned;  it  is,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  the  alarm  cre- 
ated throughout  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  in  relation  to 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  has  subsided  as  a  general  thing  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  and  is  now  only  felt  at  remote  and 
unimportant  points ; 

Hex/ilved,  That  from  recorded  facts  from  other  countries  and 
our  own  experience  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  life  and  property  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  use  of 
the  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis; 

Resolved,  That  we  firmly  and  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  animals  apparently  in  good  health  from  a  physical  exami- 
nation by  persons  of  large  experience  with  cattle  is  a  safer 
and  more  reliable  method  of  protecting  the  public  from  dis- 
eases of  cattle  than  the  tuberculin  test. 

The  annual  election  of  directors  resulted  in  the  fol- 
io a  ing  being  chosen:  Joseph  Mallard,  San  Geronimo; 
W.  P.  A.  Brewer,  San  Mateo;  H.  M.  Le  Baron,  Val- 
ley Ford;  George  R.  Sneath,  San  Francisco;  A.  P. 
Martin,  Petaluma;  M.  P.  Hansen,  Alton,  Humboldt 
county;  Samuel  E.  Watson,  Alameda;  C.  H.  Ses- 
sions, Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  Roussel,  San  Francisco; 
A.  C.  Fay,  Oakland;  F.  L.  de  Long,  San  Francisco. 

Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Francisco. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  State  University  and  the  San 
Francisco  Farmers' Club.  Tne  attendance  of  "city 
farmers  "  was  about  125.  The  formal  lectures  were 
four  in  number — one  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  on  "  Soils  and 
Field  Crops,"  another  by  Secretary  Filcher  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  on  "Foreign  Markets  for 
California  Fruit;  "  another  by  Prof.  Woodworth,  on 
"  How  Plants  Feed,"  and  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
series  by  W.  H.  Rounsell,  on  "Home  Markets." 
Another  Institute  will  probably  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  midwinter. 


The  "Mexican  Orange  Worm." 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  probable  introduction  of  the  "  Mexican  orange 
worm"  into  this  State.  The  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture has  taken  all  precautions  possible  to  prevent 
its  introduction.  All  shipments  of  fruit  arriving  in 
this  State  will  be  thoroughly  Inspected  before  being 
allowed  to  land,  and  if  any  fruit  should  be  found  in- 
fected by  this  pest  it  will  be  promptly  destroyed. 
The  Quarantine  Officer  of  the  Board,  Alexander 
Craw,  has  been  instructed  to  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  pest. 

Mr.  William  Sproule,  the  assistant  general  freight 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  was  con- 
sulted and  discussed  the  matter  very  fully.  He  said 
he  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  as  far  as  they  can.  He,  however,  is  in 
doubt  as  to  our  or  their  right  to  interfere  with  the 
cars  in  transit,  as  it  might  come  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  and  cited  an  Eastern  case  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  He  also  discussed  the  question 
as  to  their  liability  as  common  carriers  for  any  de- 
tention or  interference  with  cars  or  freight  turned 
over  to  them  from  other  companies,  and  that  such 
freight  could  not  be  returned  without  the  consent  of 
the  connecting  lines.  Particular  stress  was  placed 
upon  the  danger  to  the  great  citrus  fruit  industry  of 
the  State  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  pest  and  its 
effect  upon  the  revenue  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies, all  of  which  Mr.  Sproule  concurred  in,  and  he 
remarked  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  out  all  pests  and  desired  to  co- 
operate with  us.  Mr.  Sproule  promised  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  legal  department  of  the  company 
for  immediate  consideration,  and  will  inform  the 
Board  as  to  their  opinion  in  a  few  days. 

A  fruit  dealer  of  Los  Angeles,  interested  in  the 
Mexican  orange  trade,  in  an  indignant  letter  to  the 
Nogales  Oasis,  asserts  that  this  orange  pest  has  al- 
ready secured  a  lodgement  in  southern  California. 
This  statement  is  without  foundation,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia insect  is  the  larva  of  a  small  tortricid  moth, 
and  not  one  orange  in  a  thousand  is  attacked  by  it. 
It  only  pierces  the  rind  and  never  enters  the  pulp. 
The  Mexican  orange  worm  is  the  larva  of  a  fly  and 
enters  the  pulp. 

The  Mexican  orange  worm  is  reported  to  be  con- 
fined to  two  States,  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
answer  to  a  telegram  sent  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
United  States  Entomologist,  by  the  Quarantine  of- 
ficer, asking  if  this  pest  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
other  State  in  Mexico,  Dr.  Howard  replied:  "No 
certain  knowledge,  except  Moreles  and  Puebla,  but 
must  occur  elsewhere;  investigating  now."  Both 
these  States  are  south  and  southeast  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  adjoin  each  other. 

Mr.  Sproule  said  that  no  oranges  have  been 
brought  to  California  by  rail  for  two  or  three  years 
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past,  and  those  only  from  the  extreme  northwestern 
State  of  Sonora.  Mexican  oranges  are  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  other  northern  cities  from  the  end  of 
October  until  December  or  January,  and  go  by  the 
way  of  Eagle  Pass  or  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Mexican  Central  railway  has  been  communicated 
with,  requesting  him  to  notify  their  shippers  not  to 
make  any  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  to  any  point  in 
California,  for,  in  the  event  of  the  fruit  being  infected 
with  the  Mexican  orange  worm,  it  will  be  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  and  that  such  notification  will  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding  and  loss  to  their  patrons. 
His  attention  was  also  called  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
citrus  industry  of  California,  and  the  well-grounded 
alarm  of  the  growers  as  to  the  danger  of  introducing 
such  a  pest  into  their  orchards. 

The  orange  growers  of  the  State  can  rest  assured 
that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
this  pest,  and,  if  it  is  ever  found  in  transit,  drastic 
measures  will  be  adopted  to  stamp  it  out,  irre- 
spective of  interstate  commerce  law,  and  the  courts 
can  decide  the  question  afterward. 

A  meeting  of  County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
has  been  called  to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  Nov.  15th, 
for  consultation  and  to  take  concerted  action  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  this  and  other  orchard  pests 
into  this  State.  By  convening  at  Sacramento  at  the 
time  fixed,  they  will  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Attorney-General,  the  State  Quarantine  officer, 
and  experts  on  matters  of  law,  quarantine,  etc.,  and 
can  attend  the  sessions  of  the  State  Convention  of 
Fruit  Growers,  Nov.  16th  to  19th.  Supervisors  of 
fruit  growing  counties  should  see  to  it  that  their 
Horticultural  Commissioners  attend  the  Convention. 
These  sessions  they  will  find  profitable,  and  it  is  ex- 
oected  that  every  fruit  growing  county  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  October  18. 


General  Summary. 

A  general  rain  occurred  on  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  through- 
out, the  State,  except  along  the  coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
especially  heavy  in  southern  California,  where  from  one-half  to  4 
inches  fell.  In  many  places  it  was  the  first  rain  of  the  season. 
Damage  was  slight,  owing  to  ample  warnings  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  being  widely  distributed.  Raisins,  drying  peaches,  bears 
and  walnuts  suffered  some,  but  the  injury  was  diminished  by  the 
clear  weather  and  drying  winds  which  followed.  The  rain  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  was  hardly  sufficient  to  start  general  plowing. 
Seeding  on  summer  fallow  is  progressing  There  is  need  of  more 
rain  in  the  north  coast  counties  Fruit,  except  grapes,  is  generally 
harvested.  First  crop  of  raisins  are  being  put  in  sweat-boxes  and 
packing  houses.  Beans  are  probably  not  more  than  half  harvested. 
Citrus  fruits  are  reported  in  excellent  condition.  Oranges  are  re- 
ported as  commencing  to  color  in  Orange  and  Riverside  counties. 

Glenn.— Grain  seeding  progressing  nicely. 

Yolo.— Grain  seeding  in  progress. 

Solano  —Pear  and  peach  crop  about  harvested.  Grapes  being 
shipped  East  in  large  quantities. 

Sacramento.— Rain  did  no  apparent  damage  to  grapes.  Grain  on 
summer  fallow  under  way. 

San  Joaquin  —Rain  did  no  particular  damage.  Bean  crop  nearly 
all  harvested;  about  one- third  of  last  year's  crop. 

Stanislaus.— Rain  generally  not  enough  to  start  plowing.  Sec- 
ond crop  of  grapes  being  picked.   Hay  all  secure. 

Merced.— Cool  weather;  light  shower  last  week.  Sweet  potato  s 
a  fair  crop. 

Humboldt  — Insufficient  moisture  for  the  growth  of  new  grapes. 
Excellent  apple  crop,  both  in  yield  and  quality. 

Sonoma.— Harvesting  of  all  kinds  about  over. 

Napa.— Drying  apples;  crushing  wine  grapes.  Very  good  crop 
generally. 

Alameda.— All  fruit  but  grapes  picked.  Grape  picking  will  end  in 
one  to  two  weeks. 

Santa  Clara  — Fruit  generally  cared  for,  except  grapes.  Grape 
crushing  continues.    Apples  moving  in  considerable  quantities. 

Santa  Cruz.— Grape  picking  in  full  blast;  very  heavy  yield. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Rain  caught  very  few  beans  out,  so  there  was 
little  damage.  Dry  pasture  injured.  Grain  and  mustard  nearly  all 
threshed. 

Orange.— Oranges  beginning  to  color;  will  have  unusually  large 
quantity  for  holiday  trade.  One-third  raisin  crop  in  sweat-box; 
remainder  somewhat  injured  by  rain.  Walnut  picking  set  back  by 
same  cause. 

Ventura.— Beans  only  half  harvested.  Walnut  yield  better  than 
at  first  expected. 

Los  Angelfs  —Heavy  rain  Tuesday  night  pnd  Wednesday  did 
some  damage  to  grapes  and  drying  fruits.  Ample  warnings  per- 
mitted raisin  growers  to  stack  trays.  Rain  washed  off  citrus  trees. 
Oranges  doing  well;  prospects  of  an  early  crop.  Wheat  acreage 
about  Palmdale  will  be  large. 

Riverside  —Heavy  rain  did  some  damage  to  peaches  and  raisins 
on  trays.  Many  thousand  dollars'  worth  saved  by  stacking  on  re- 
ceipt of  warning.   Oranges  show  signs  of  coloring. 


The  World's  Crops. 

The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
October  on  the  world's  crops,  given  out  since  the 
last  Rural  is  as  follows: 

Recent  information,  while  it  may  in  some  cases 
modify  the  crop  estimates  for  particular  countries, 
does  not  essentially  change  the  situation  as  regards 
the  deficiency  in  the  principal  cereal  crops  of  Europe. 
The  outlook  for  wheat  in  the  Australasian  colonies 
continues  good,  but  the  prospects  in  Argentine  are 
somewhat  less  bright,  owing  to  the  drought  and 
frosts.  Accounts  from  India  are  quite  favorable, 
both  as  to  the  Kharif  crops  harvested  or  to  be  har- 
vested this  fall  and  as  to  the  seeding  of  the  Rambi 
crop  to  be  harvested  next  spring,  which  latter  in- 
cludes the  wheat  crop. 

The  annual  estimate  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  is- 
sued by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  revised  results  for  1897,  compared  with 
1896:  Wheat  production,  importing  countries, 
800,771,000  bushels  for  1897;  886,639,000  for  1896. 
Exporting  countries,  1897,  1,341,806,000;  1896,  1,452,- 
902,000.  Total  wheat  production  of  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries  iu  1897,  2,142,577,000;  in 
1896,  2,238,541,000  bushels;  net  deficit  in  1897,  202,- 
895,000  bushels;  in  1896,  130,534,000  bushels. 

Extremely  pessimistic  reports  as  to  the  extent  of 


the  crop  failure  in  Russia  have  been  circulated,  but 
the  liberal  quantities  coming  forward  for  shipment 
have  led  dealers  to  receive  such  reports  with  incre- 
dulity. It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  of  the 
Russian  grain  going  to  western  European  markets 
is  out  of  the  more  liberal  harvests  of  former  years, 
and  there  is  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  crop  of 
1897  is  at  any  rate  considerably  below  the  average. 

Consul  Eugene  Germain  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  European  fruit  pros- 
pect, expresses  an  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  good 
market  for  American  apples  and  dried  fruits  this 
season,  if  growers  will  be  careful  to  put  up  choice 
stock  only.  He  says  :  "  Nothing  smaller  than  eight- 
ies in  French  prunes  will  pay  to  ship  to  Europe,  and 
all  other  dried  fruits  must  be  uniform  in  size  and 
attractively  packed." 


Note  and  Comment. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Movement. — When  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up  some  months  back  it  was  freely  pre- 
dicted that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  sugar  beet 
movement,  in  so  far  as  it  was  related  to  new  dis- 
tricts, was  at  an  end.  Nobody,  it  was  said,  will 
bother  about  beets  while  wheat  brings  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  per  hundred.  And  it  looked,  for  a  little 
time,  as  if  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  the  new  industry  had  been  lost. 
Latterly,  however,  in  spite  of  the  continued  high 
price  of  wheat  and  of  the  generally  bettered  condi- 
tions of  rural  industry,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  sugar  beet  movement,  and  it  is  now  more  popu- 
lar and  promising  than  at  any  former  time.  A  great 
beet  sugar  factory  is  nearing  completion  in  Monterey 
county.  Another  is  under  way  in  Orange  county. 
Another  is  being  set  up  in  Contra  Costa  county. 
Plans  for  a  fourth  to  be  built  in  Los  Angeles  county 
are  complete;  and  now  it  is  reported  that  a  fifth  is 
projected  for  Butte  county.  The  lead  which  Cali- 
fornia has  taken  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  is,  clearly, 
to  be  maintained.  There  is  no  lack  of  productive 
land;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  men  or  of 
money  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  de- 
partments of  the  business. 

The  agitation  among  farmers  is  taking  on  new  life 
in  a  dozen  localities.  At  Sacramento  a  sufficient 
area  of  land  to  supply  large  reducing  works  has 
been  pledged,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
the  Oxnards  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  fac- 
tory. At  Elk  Grove  there  is  a  beet  movement  on 
foot,  and  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  last  Saturday  it 
was  made  manifest  that  a  sufficient  area  of  land 
could  easily  be  secured.  And  so,  at  Dixon  in  Solano 
county,  at  Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  county,  at  Napa 
in  Napa  county,  at  Santa  Maria  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  and  at  a  half  score  other  places,  the  people 
stand  ready  to  supply  sugar  factories.  It  looks  as 
if  California  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  development  in 
the  business  of  sugar  production  so  great  as  to  work 
a  revolution  in  her  industrial  life.  Possibly  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wilson  was  not  so  over-sangume 
as  some  of  us  fancied  when,  a  little  while  back,  he 
predicted  that  within  ten  years  the  United  States 
would  not  only  supply  her  own  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  sugar,  but  would  be  a  sugar  exporter. 

Hardships  of  the  Beet  Industry. — While,  as  set 
forth  above,  there  is  great  general  hopefulness  with 
respect  to  this  new  industry,  it  is  important  to  take 
note  of  the  disadvantages  associated  with  it  and  of 
the  discontents  which  prevail  in  some  of  the  locali- 
ties in  California  where  it  has  been  some  time  estab- 
lished. The  present  situation  at  Chino  is  in  point. 
It  is  the  rule  of  the  Chino  factory  to  buy  by  "  polar- 
ization;" and  if,  by  reason  of  rain  or  other  cause,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  falls  below  a  specified  degree, 
the  beets  are  rejected  and  the  producer  loses  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor.  Before  the  recent  rains  there 
were,  according  to  the  Chino  Champion,  44,000  tons 
of  beets  in  the  field,  and  the  prospect  of  rain  (a  pros- 
pect which  speedily  became  a  reality)  created  some- 
thing like  consternation  among  the  farmers.  The 
effect  of  rain  upon  matured  beets  still  in  the  ground 
is  to  start  a  new  growth,  which  destroys  their  qual- 
ity and  renders  them  practically  worthless  for  fac- 
tory purposes.  There  is  a  way  of  saving  them  by 
prompt  pulling  and  "soiling,"  but  it  is  expensive 
and  liable  to  losses  through  deterioration  and  the 
possibilities  of  fermentation. 

The  rains  came,  as  feared,  and  it  was  a  gloomy 
day  for  the  growers,  whose  first  thought  was  that 
their  loss  was  absolute  and  complete.  The  factory 
authorities,  however,  came  to  the  rescue — to  a  de- 
gree.   The  Champion  thus  reports  : 

On  Monday  morning  orders  were  issued  from  the  factory  to 
commence  siloing  beets.  These  orders  varied  in  different 
fields.  Some  were  for  an  equal  tonnage  siloed  as  delivered ; 
some  for  smaller  proportion  siloed,  and  some  larger.  Accom- 
panying the  order  was  issued  a  circular  of  instructions  as  to 
manner  of  piling.  These  were  for  large  piles  at  central 
points,  lightly  covered  with  sunflowers.  Some  beets  were 
piled  according  to  these  instructions,  and  some  farmers  con- 
sidered it  a  better  plan  to  pile  the  beets  through  the  fields  as 
topped,  in  piles  of  600  to  800  pounds,  covering  them  as  above, 
the  farmers  arguing  that  the  large  piles  and  extra  handling 
and  bruising  will  not  enhance  the  keeping  qualities  of  tho 
beets.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Oxnard  informed  the  farmers' 
committee  that  for  all  beets  siloed  according  to  the  company's 
instructions  they  would  pay  the  farmers  20  cents  per  ton  on 


siloing  expenses,  but  would  assume  no  risk  of  beets  spoiling 
or  deteriorating  in  sugar  qualities.  The  farmers  are  now 
busy  plowing  out  and  piling  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the  crop  will  be  plowed 
out  as  fast  as  the  teams  can  do  it.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  some  loss  to  the  farmers  through  the  rain,  but  how  heavy 
cannot  now  be  well  determined.  It  has  been  the  past  expe- 
rience that  if  properly  piled  and  cared  for  the  beets  will  keep 
out  of  the  ground  many  weeks,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cool  and  dry.  The  sugar  company  has  prepared  the  contracts 
for  next  year's  crop.  They  are  the  same  as  this  year's  con- 
tracts, except  that  they  give  the  company  the  right  to  reject 
be  ets  whose  purity  is  below  78.  Since  the  contracts  are  out 
however,  Mr.  Oxnard  has  agreed  to  modify  this  clause  so  as 
to  reject  no  beets  on  account  of  purity,  but  deducting  from 
the  price  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  percentage  of  purity  be- 
low 78.    The  basic  price  is  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Oxnard  in  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  work  of  saving  the  crop  has  not 
served  to  protect  him  against  the  discontent  and  re- 
sentment of  the  farmers.  They  feel  themselves 
deeply  injured,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  factory,  and  those  who 
speak  for  them  are  putting  more  or  less  vitriol  into 
their  words.  "  It  is  outrageous,"  says  the  Anaheim 
Gazette,  "  that  farmers  should  be  required  to  raise  a 
crop  of  beets,  bring  them  to  successful  maturity, 
and  then  have  to  lose  everything  because  the  factory 
refuses  to  accept  of  its  beets  when  they  are  ready 
to  harvest."  The  Pomona  Beacon  of  the  16th  inst. 
puts  its  indignation  in  severer  terms.  We  quote: 
It  so  happened  that  another  sugar  factory  is  situated  near 
Anaheim,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to  placate  the  beet 
growers  at  that  section,  and  when  the  harvest  season  ap- 
proached, the  Chino  factory  gave  the  Anaheim  and  Hueneme 
growers  the  preference  in  the  harvest.  The  Chino  growers 
being  under  the  thumbs  of  the  Oxnards  and  far  from  any 
other  factory,  could  do  nothing  with  their  beets  but  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  factory  people,  and  their  interests  were 
grossly  neglected.  *  *  *  The  beets  still  unharvested  at 
Chino  represent  a  value  of  about  f 125,000  to  the  farmers.  It 
is  known  that  they  are  slowly  depreciating  in  value,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  can,  at  considerable  expense  to  the  farmers,  be 
harvested  and  placed  in  silos  before  the  loss  becomes  very 
great. 

Commenting  on  the  Chino  case,  the  Downey  Cham- 
pion thus  sums  up  the  considerations  adverse  to  sugar 
beet  growing  as  an  industry  and  as  viewed  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint: 

The  market  for  sugar  beets  is  limited  and  the  ruling  price 
is  purely  arbitrary.  The  factory  owner  is  desirous  of  making 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  and  the  farmer  has  to  abide  by  his 
figures.  Taking  into  consideration  the  labor  and  care  in- 
volved in  raising  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  beets,  and  the  re- 
turns appear  meager  enough.  There  is  manifestly  an  inequal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  profits.  The  farmer  also  has  to  hold 
his  crop  at  the  pleasure  of  the  factory,  although  waiting  often 
entails  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
and,  consequently,  his  profits.  A  protective  tariff  like  that 
on  walnuts  and  oranges,  the  benefits  of  which  all  growers  can 
participate  in,  is  far  more  equitable  and  just.  Wherever 
large  capital  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  infant  indus- 
tries, there  seems  to  be  abuses  in  the  absence  of  expert  ex- 
aminers to  determine  what  is  a  legitimate  profit  on  one  hand 
and  fair  compensation  on  the  other. 

The  comment  of  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian  points 
out  a  way  in  which  beet  farmers  may  protect  them- 
selves against  such  disasters  as  have  come  upon 
growers  at  Chino.  "  While  we  sympathize  with  our 
southern  neighbors,"  says  that  journal,  "  we  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  things  are  better  managed  in 
this  district.  No  complaints  are  heard  from  our 
farmers  of  rejections.  The  factory  buys  beets  at 
the  rate  of  $4  per  ton,  and,  if  it  leaves  beets  in  the 
fields  until  they  are  ruined,  it  is  the  factory  that 
suffers.  Most  of  the  beets  grown  in  this  valley  are 
harvested  after  the  first  rains,  but  since  the  advent 
of  good  roads  nothing  but  an  excessively  wet  spell 
of  several  days  duration  is  regarded  with  any  con- 
cern. If  our  southern  California  beet  raisers  will 
insist  upon  a  fixed  price  for  beets  and  build  and 
maintain  good  roads  most  of  their  troubles  will 
cease." 

Here  is  both  a  suggestion  and  an  example  for  the 
Chino  farmers.  The  contracts  for  next  year  have  not 
been  signed.  Let  them  study  the  Watsonville  plan 
and  take  it  or  some  suitable  modification  of  it  as  the 
basis  for  future  engagement  with  the  factory. 


The  Santa  Clara  Fair.— The  recent  Santa  Clara 
County  Fair  was  a  financial  success  in  that  receipts 
were  something  more  than  expenditures;  but  in  the 
view  of  the  San  Jose  Herald,  this  fact  gives  little 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. "The  real  fact  seems  to  be,"  says  the 
Herald,  "  that  but  for  the  cake  walk  and  pie-eating 
contests  on  the  evenings  of  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
pavilion  feature  would  have  been  a  flat  financial  fail- 
ure. Apparently,  our  people  did  not  care  enough 
about  the  exhibits  of  the  products  of  Santa  Clara 
county  to  pay  two  bits  to  see  them.  But  they  were 
willing  to  invest  that  much  to  witness  the  cake  walk 
and  pie-eating.  *  *  *  To  tell  the  plain  truth, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  comment 
on  the  exhibition.  *  *  *  If  we  must  depend  upon 
side  shows  to  make  a  county  fair  a  success,  at  least 
let  us  have  something  a  little  higher  in  the  grade  of 
amusement  than  a  cake  walk  and  a  pie-biting  con- 
test." 


The  sale  of  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  belong- 
ing to  the  Mitchell  estate,  advertised  by  McAffee 
Bros,  in  this  number  of  the  Rural,  is  a  very  notable 
one.  These  lands  are  in  a  very  rich  district,  are 
bountifully  watered  and  afford  advantages  for  set- 
tlement by  no  means  universal  or  general  even  in 
this  favored  land.  The  sale  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  home-seekers. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hemp  in  Butte. — The  Sacramento  lice  publishes  a  letter 
from  Biggs  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  immense 
crop  of  hemp  this  year  on  the  lands  of  N.  B.  Kirk,  D.  T.  Biggs, 
D.  Streetet  and  others,  on  the  west  side  of  Feather  river  and 
near  Gridley  and  Biggs,  expensive  works  will  be  erected. 
Two  prominent  hemp  manufacturers  examined  the  fields  and 
have  determined  to  erect  a  large  two-story  residence,  to 
build  immense  concrete  vats  and  put  up  various  buildings  to 
be  used  in  producing  the  finest  hemp  in  the  world.  The  grow- 
ers assert  the  fiber  is  the  finest  and  best  in  quality  produced 
anywhere.  A  mill  will  be  erected  to  produce  thread,  cord  and 
rope.  The  expenditures  will  amount  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Fresno. 

A  Hint  to  Go  Slow  on  New  Things. — At  Monday's  session 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  there  was  an  interesting 
discussion  regarding  a  certain  grass  that  had  grown  up  in 
Fresno  county,  and  which  had  done  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
The  first  seed  of  the  grass,  it  seems,  was  sown  by  Alexander 
Gordon,  a  leading  vineyardist.  Mr.  Gordon  was  present  at 
the  discussion  Monday  afternoon,  and  this  is  the  way  he  told 
his  story:  "Thirteen  years  ago  I  bought  a  pound  of  Johnson 
grass  for  50  cents.  I  sowed  the  seed,  and  have  since  calcu- 
lated that  that  pound  of  seed  has  cost  Fresno  county  about 
$500,000.  This  Johnson  grass  grows  about  ti  feet  high  and  has 
a  stalk  on  it  like  sugar  cane.  The  leaves  are  broad  as  your 
finger,  and  the  stuff  simply  takes  hold  of  everything.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  When  I  bought  that  pound 
of  seed  I  was  told  by  the  man  who  sold  it  to  me  that  the  grass 
was  most  excellent  for  stock,  and  that  hogs  did  splendidly  on 
its  roots.  The  truth  is  that  the  grass  is  sure  death  to  stock, 
and  hogs  don't  like  the  roots."  Someone  suggested  that  it 
would  have  been  a  good  idea  to  have  investigated  the  matter 
a  little  before  planting  the  seed.  To  this  Mr.  Gordon  replied : 
"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  good  idea;  but  it  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  man  in  whom  I  had  implicit  confidence  at  the  time.  He 
was  a  school  teacher,  a  botanist,  and  a  scientist,  and  knew 
about  all  there  was  to  know  about  everything  under  the  sun. 
We  people  in  Fresno  have  revenged  ourselves  upon  him  a  lit- 
tle, however,  for  we  have  sent  him  to  San  Quentin  for  life." 
When  asked  who  the  school  teacher  was  who  was  responsible 
for  the  advent  of  Johnson  grass,  Mr.  Gordon  said  his  name 
was  Professor  W.  A.  Saunders.  "He  was  found  guilty  of 
various  things  in  the  case  of  old  man  Wooten,  who  was  mys- 
teriously murdered  not  long  ago,"  Gordon  remarked.  "The 
more  you  plow  it  up  the  thicker  it  grows,"  Gordon  exclaimed. 
"  Turn  hogs  on  it,  and  they  break  the  roots  and  cause  the 
grass  to  shoot  up  with  renewed  vigor  and  density.  There 
seems  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  stuff.  If  stock  are  turned 
in  on  it,  they  will  strip  the  leaves  off  the  stems  and  leave  the 
stalk  standing.  The  stock  will  die,  but  the  grass  wili  live. 
The  leaves  of  the  grass  have  teeth  on  them  like  a  file,  and 
this  plays  havoc  with  the  stomach  of  the  cow  that  eats  it.  I 
sowed  that  50  cents  worth  of  grass  seed  on  a  very  little  patch 
of  ground.  I  have  already  expended  $95  in  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  grass  of  that  patch,  but  it  is  still  there." — Sacramento 
Bee. 

Glenn. 

Geese  Thinning  Out.  —  "As  an  evidence  that  wild  geese 
are  thinning  out  each  year,  we  are  told  that  twenty  years 
ago  Hugh  J.  Glenn  paid  out  for  the  wages  of  goose  herders 
(forty  in  number)  for  one  season,  and  to  supply  them  with 
ammunition,  the  snug  sum  of  $13,000.  Now  it  takes  but  ten 
goose  herders  on  the  Glenn  ranch,  and  not  a  thirty-second 
part  of  the  damage  is  done  by  geese  to  the  growing  crops," 
says  the  Willows  Review. 

Humboldt. 

A  creamery  is  under  construction  at  Minor,  on  Dow's 
prairie. 

Kern. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Short.— This  part  of  the  State,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  great  alfalfa  producing  territory,  is  short  on 
alfalfa  seed  crop  this  year.  The  seed  seems  to  have  been 
blasted.  There  were  blossoms  enough,  but  on  account  of  the 
hot  weather  they  fell  and  failed  to  fill.  The  result  is  that 
there  will  not  be  a  half  crop  of  seed.  The  Lakeside  country, 
usually  so  prolific  in  alfalfa  seed  production,  comes  up  this 
year  very  short  on  that  crop  Farther  south  on  the  lower 
lands  nearer  the  lake  there  is  a  better  crop,  but  not  nearly 
full.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  big  shortage  of  seed  in  the 
State,  and  what  there  is  should  be  able  to  command  a  good 
price.  The  advance  in  live  stock  and  grain  will  cause  much 
land  to  be  seeded  for  hay  next  season.  Wheat  prices  will  be 
such  that  any  crop  that  will  make  wheat  will  not  be  cut  for 
hay,  and  as  alfalfa  enters  largely  into  live  stock  making  from 
hogs  to  fat  beef  cattle,  and  all  are  destined  to  bring  good 
prices,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  the  few  tons  of  seed 
in  sight.— Sentinel. 

Kingt). 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Kings  county  to  organize  a  Farm- 
ers' Club  on  the  model  of  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Club. 

I.assen. 

The  Lassen  Apple  Crop. — The  apple  crop  of  this  valley  is 
larger  than  the  estimates  put  upon  it  early  in  the  season.  J. 
C.  Long  has  made  a  close  canvass  and  says  there  will  be  not 
less  than  25,000  boxes,  or,  as  he  figures,  fifty  carloads  of  ap- 
ples to  ship  from  this  section.  *  *  *  The  rates  for  ship- 
ment are  pretty  high,  too  high  to  please  the  growers  and 
shippers  at  least,  and  the  suggestion  that  our  apples  used  to 
be  hauled  by  team  to  Reno  at  profit,  when  wages  were 
higher,  horses  more  valuable  and  general  expenses  much 
greater  than  at  present,  has  been  made  frequently  by  fruit 
men.— Advocate. 

Los  Angeles. 

Olive  News. —Olive  buyers  have  been  steadily  at  work 
through  this  section  for  a  considerable  time,  and  "as  a  result 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  has  been  quietly  contracted.  Some 
varieties  of  the  fruit  are  getting  into  pickling  condition,  and 
the  harvest  of  the  crop  will  be  under  way  in  a  short  time. 
Many  of  the  growers  who  have  been  studying  varieties  will 
begin  next  spring  to  overhaul  their  orchards,  and  the  poorer 
varieties  will  be  removed  to  make  way  for  those  which  have 
demonstrated  superiority.  There  is  no  kind  of  fruit  which 
varies  more  in  quality  than  olives,  and  in  making  the  pro- 
posed change  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  to  tend  more  to  the 
growth  of  pickle  varieties  than  oil  varieties.— Pomona  Letter, 
Oct.  11th. 

An  Active  Exchange.  -The  Duarte-Monrovia  Fruit  Ex- 
change this  year  shipped  52,400  boxes  of  oranges,  receiving 
therefor  $75,3S3.38.  The  expenses  were  $19,220.82;  net  cash  I 
paid  to  growers,  $56,162.56.  The  cost  of  handling  the  fruit,  I 
although  using  printed  wrappers  and  a  better  class  of  labels, 
was  reduced  1%  cents  per  box  from  the  cost  of  last  year.  The 
Exchange  also  handled  138  tons  of  apricots  for  its  members. 
They  sold  as  soon  as  ready  to  ship  for  spot  cash,  paying,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  $8.13  per  ton. 

Marin. 

The  dairymen  of  Marin  county  have  accepted  the  general 
inspection  scheme,  as  demanded  by  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Health. 

At  Howards,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Marin  and 


Sonoma  counties,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  a  storehouse  of  the 
Sonoma  winery,  in  which  8000  gallons  of  wine,  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  The  8000  gallons  of  wine  was  the  stock  of 
T.  L.  Orr. 

Monterey. 

The  Spreckels  Settlement.— Quite  a  rush  took  place  this 
week  to  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company's  new  subdivision  of 
the  Buena  Vista  ranch,  near  the  new  factory  at  Spreckels,  in 
the  Salinas  valley.  About  5,000  acres  of  good  bottom  land  has 
been  subdivided  into  farms  of  seventy  acres,  and  a  good 
house,  barn  and  well  provided  for  each  lot.  No  less  than 
thirty-one  of  these  farms  were  rented  last  Monday,  mostly 
to  farmers  from  this  valley,  and  the  remainder  will  be  rented 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  Each  tenant  is  compelled  to 
observe  a  certain  rotation  of  crops  and  this  system,  coupled 
with  a  remunerative  fixed  price  for  beets,  which  form  the 
staple  crops,  will  permit  five  families  to  live  in  ease  where 
one  existed  when  cereals  were  the  only  crops  raised.  This 
comparatively  minute  subdivision  of  land  and  substitution  of 
intensive  for  extensive  farming  is  not  a  new  or  untried  thing 
in  the  Salinas  valley.  It  was  put  in  practice  on  8,000  acres  of 
the  Moro  Cojo  rancho  some  years  ago  and  proved  a  decided 
success.  A  more  prosperous  and  contended  class  of  tenant 
farmers  than  that  on  this  Moro  Cojo  rancho  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Now  that  Claus  Spreckels  has  shown  the  way  other 
big  landlords  with  suitable  land  will  add  to  their  own  profit 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  by  following 
his  example.—  Pajaronian. 

Modoc. 

Heavy  Cattle  Dealing.  —Jim  Miller  will  start  about  900 
head  of  cattle  from  here  Sunday  for  Amedee,  beef  in  one  and 
stock  cattle  in  another  drove.  Since  arriving  here  about  ten 
days  ago  he  has  bought  over  700  head  of  cattle,  as  follows: 
From  James  and  Robert  Fee  of  Bid  well,  350;  John  Bucher, 
200;  Z.  Street  100  and  00  head  from  William  Armstrong  of 
this  place.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  buying  for  the  Eastern 
market  altogether  this  fall  in  connection  with  Thos.  Keogh, 
and  in  Lassen,  Plumas,  Sierra  and  Modoc  counties  they 
have  left  about  $280,000,  and  in  this  State  and  Nevada  Mr. 
Keogh  has  spent  over  half  a  million  dollars  this  season.  The 
majority  of  the  cattle  bought  in  this  county  averaged  about 
5  cents  for  steers  and  4%  cents  for  cows  weighed  and  deliv- 
ered at  Amedee.  These  large  inroads  upon  the  ranges  of 
this  section  by  Eastern  buyers  is  quite  a  blow  to  the  San 
Francisco  buyers,  who  have  laid  back  and  let  Eastern  men 
take  cattle  out  from  under  their  noses.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression,  and  we  guess  it  is  right,  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  all  the  beef  she  gets 
this  winter.— Alturas  New  Era. 

Han  Benito. 

The  Beet  Harvest.— The  beet  harvest  in  the  San  Benito 
valley  is  about  half  over.  The  yield  is  light,  averaging  only 
ten  tons  to  the  acre.  The  shortage  is  due  to  a  total  absence 
of  spring  rains.  An  increased  acreage  will  be  devoted  to 
sugar  beets  next  year.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  around 
Gilroy,  about  4000  acres  will  be  planted  to  beets.  Most  of 
this  land  has  heretofore  been  used  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
higher  rental  obtainable  for  beet  land  and  the  valuable  fod- 
der derived  from  beet  tops  are  the  reasons  for  breaking  up 
these  dairy  ranches.— Pajaronian. 

San  Bernardino. 

At  the  annual  meeting  this  week  the  Redlands  Orange 
Growers'  Association  elected  the  following  officers  and  direct- 
ors: F.  P.  Morrison,  president;  E.  J.  Waite,  vice-president; 
A.  B.  Ruggles,  secretary  and  manager;  First  National  Bank, 
treasurer;  A.  E.  Sterling,  E.  G.  Judson,  Charles  R.  Paine 
and  H.  H.  Garstin  completing  the  board  of  directors. 

San  .Toaquln. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  at  Stockton  for  a  citrus  fair. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Lompoc.  -At  the  meeting  of 
creamery  directors  last  Wednesday-  it  was  voted  to  pay  the 
patrons  23  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter  made  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  to  the  patrons 
for  their  milk  for  the  ten  months  ending  August  15  h  was 
over  $15,000  and  will  by  the  close  of  the  year  approximate  $20,- 
000.  This  is  a  most  excellent  showing  considering  that  the 
enterprise  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
present  season  the  patronage  has  increased  constantly,  and 
from  the  present  outlook  it  is  safe  to  premise  that  an  increase 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  may  be  expected  in  the  next  year.  Our 
people  are  already  beginning  to  appreciate  the  man}'  advan- 
tages it  offers  over  the  old  way.  *  *  *  Here  they  have  only 
to  milk,  don't  even  have  to  strain  it,  take  it  to  the  creamery, 
take  back  their  skimmed  milk  clean  and  sweet  to  feed  to  their 
calves,  pigs,  or  chickens,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  come 
around  and  get  their  cash  — the  highest  market  price.  They 
have  no  trouble  in  shipping  or  selling  it ;  this  is  all  done  by  the 
creamery  company,  who  do  it  for  3  cents  a  pound.  Last  June 
our  creamery  man,  Mr.  Newman,  put  up  about  100  tubs  or 
more  of  butter ;  it  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  put  in  cold 
storage.  One  tub  of  it  was  sent  to  the  State  Fair  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  it  was  awarded  a  prize  of  something  over  $17. 
It  was  sent  back  to  San  Francisco  and  it  sold  with  the  balance 
for  20  cents  per  pound.— Lompoc  Journal. 

A  Word  for  the  Eucalyptus. — Now  is  the  time  to  be  con- 
sidering the  practicability  of  planting  gums  the  coming  win- 
ter. Our  farmers  can  do  nothing  that  will  more  enhance  the 
value  of  their  farms  or  prove  more  valuable  to  crops  than  by 
planting  unsparingly  to  gums  along  all  the  roads  and  division 
lines.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  nothing  can  be  produced 
with  profit  near  these  trees.  Hay  can  be  grown  and  so  can 
alfalfa  to  the  north  of  gums  planted  from  west  to  east.  The 
timber  from  these  trees  for  piling  aDd  wood  is  what  this  coun- 
try must  depend  on  in  the  future. — Lompoc  Record. 

Bean  Growers  Unite — The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  meeting  with  very  good  success  in  the  proposition  to 
pool  this  year's  crop  and  hold  for  better  prices.  Already  144, - 
870  bags  have  been  contracted  for  this  purpose.  The  Associa- 
tion desires  to  obtain  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  on  a  rough 
estimate  it  is  necessary  to  secure  75,000  bags  in  addition  to 
those  now  signed  for.  There  are  115  growers  already  in  the 
combine. — Santa  Barbara  Independent. 

Santa  Clara. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  A.  R.  Woodhams 
reported  that  a  sure  death  for  the  mosquito  was  permanga- 
nate of  potash  ;  that  a  handful  of  it  exposed  to  the  air  would 
oxidize  and  destroy  all  the  insects  in  a  ten-acre  swamp;  that 
one  application  would  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  and 
that  a  single  pinch  in  a  1000-gallon  tank  would  kill  every  germ. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Beet  Notes. — The  beet  crop"  is  more  than  one-third  har- 
vested. An  inch  or  two  of  rain  a  month  ago  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  yield  and  would  have  improved  the 
quality  in  many  instances.  A  rain  at  this  late  day  would  in- 
crease the  crop  by  several  thousand  tons.  *  *  *  The  duty 
on  the  machinery  for  the  Spreckels  factory  will  amount  to 
$200,000.  *  *  *  It  is  expected  that  the  daily  shipments  of 
pulp  from  the  factory  will  equal  the  production  before  the 
close  of  the  month.  At  present  150  tons  per  day  are  being 
taken  by  farmers  of  this  valley,  100  tons  per  day  goes  to  the 
Christy  &  Wise  silo,  and  shipments  to  Miller  and  others  will 
soon  clean  up  the  daily  product.  All  of  it  will  be  used  for 
stock  feed.  It  has  demonstrated  its  excellence  for  that  use. 
*  *  *  The  Pajaro  valley  is  supplying  the  mill  with  400  tons 
of  beets  per  day.    *    *   *   The  beet  crop  of  the  district  sup- 
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plying  the  Watsonville  mill  is  estimated  at  over  100,000 
tons. — Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

Great  Wine  Yield. — Early  in  the  season  wine  makers  con- 
tracted to  take  the  grapes  of  vineyardists.  Miller  &  Hotch- 
kiss,  or  the  Corporation  Winery,  as  it  is  better  known, 
secured  many  vineyards  not  contemplating  the  tremendous 
yield,  and  their  immense  cellar  at  Windsor,  with  its  capacity 
of  800,000  gallons,  is  now  full.  We  were  there  Friday  and 
witnessed  a  scene  such  as  we  might  have  expected  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  vintage.  Tankage  material  was  on  the 
ground  and  gangs  of  coopers  were  at  work.  Carpenters  were 
busy  tearing  away  a  shed  from  the  main  building,  while  lum- 
ber was  being  hauled  on  the  ground.  We  inquired  of  Mr. 
Lane,  the  foreman,  the  cause  of  such  activity,  and  why  wine 
was  not  being  made.  He  told  us  that  the  800,000  gallons  of 
cooperage  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that  the  end  of  the 
vintage  was  not  in  sight.  The  immense  yield  had  made  it 
necessary  to  close  long  enough  for  coopers  to  erect  six  tanks, 
each  of  20,000  gallons  capacity,  and  as  they  were  being  con- 
structed carpenters  would  build  an  addition  to  the  cellar  to 
cover  them.  He  thought  that  with  the  additional  cooperage 
it  would  be  possible  to  handle  the  grapes  from  the  vineyards 
contracted  for.  Mr.  Lane  said  that  owing  to  the  large  crop 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the  grapes. — Windsor  Corre- 
spondence St.  Helena  Star. 

A  New  Peach.— H.  P.  Belford  displayed  last  week  at  Clo- 
verdale  samples  of  a  peach  of  his  own  propagation,  which  the 
editor  of  the  Rfvrille  pronounces  as  "fine  a  peach  as  any  he 
has  ever  seen."  The  new  peach  is  a  freestone  and  usually 
ripens  about  the  last  of  October.  This  year  it  is  earlier  than 
its  habit  by  two  weeks. 

Better  Times  in  Sonoma  County.— It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  times  are  pretty  lively  in  Sonoma  county  this  fall.  The 
big  crops,  sharp  demand  and  good  prices  could  not  fail  to 
make  business  animated.  With  hay,  fruit,  hops,  grapes  and 
other  products  selling  at  a  very  considerable  advance  over 
last  year's  figures,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  should 
not  feel  greatly  encouraged,  and  when  the  farmers  feel  that 
way  everybody  else  has  the  same  buoyancy  of  spirit.  It  is  no 
time  for  kickers  and  knockers.  Times  are  becoming  better, 
and  everybody  should  be  glad  of  it.  While  the  improvement 
is  due  to  natural  causes,  all  should  recognize  it  and  hope  that 
it  should  continue.  Santa  Rosa  is  already  feeling  the  effects. 
Business  men  generally  say  that  trade  is  much  better  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  people  have  had  bigger  crops,  are  re- 
ceiving more  money  for  them,  and  as  a  consequence  are  spend- 
ing more.  The  amounts  paid  out  for  labor  in  gathering  the 
crops  are  being  disbursed,  for  those  employed  in  the  fields 
and  canneries  do  not  hoard  up  their  wealth.  All  these  things 
contribute  their  share  to  the  general  improvement,  and  help 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  That  merchants  anticipate  a  heavier 
business  this  fall  and  winter  than  they  had  last  is  shown  by 
the  way  they  are  stocking  up.— Santa  Rosa  Press. 

Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Oct.  17. — The  fall  wool  sale  day  at  this 
place  has  been  set  for  Friday,  October  22.  The  fall  wool  this 
year  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  expected  to  bring  from  13 
to  15  cents  a  pound,  a  rise  of  5  to  6  cents  over  last  year. 
About  900  bales  of  wool  are  now  in  storage  at  the  local  ware- 
houses awaiting  the  wool  sale. 

Tulare. 

Major  C.  T.  Berry  of  Tulare  has  among  his  orchard  hands 
a  gang  of  fifty  Indians,  and  finds  them  clean  and  efficient. 


The  Idaho  Pear  at  Paso  Robles. 


To  the  Editor  : — Several  specimens  of  the  Idaho 
pear  were  lately  sent  to  my  office  from  the  Southern 
Coast  Range  Experiment  Station,  near  Paso  Robles. 
This  pear  has  not  yet  appeared  in  our  markets,  but 
it  has  been  so  widely  advertised  and  so  extensively 
planted  that  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
something  more  about  the  fruit. 

It  is  described  by  Elwanger  &  Barry  as  follows: 
"  Size  very  large,  fruit  nearly  round,  resembling 
Easter  Beurre;  skin  yellow  with  brownish  red  on 
sunny  side,  with  a  beautiful  surface  like  that  of 
Bartlett;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  slightly  vinous,  quality 
best.  Wood  and  foliage  resemble  Bartlett.  Season 
of  maturity,  September,  in  Idaho." 

The  Idaho  as  grown  at  Paso  Robles  agrees  in  the 
main  with  this  description,  except  that  in  quality, 
measured  by  California  standards,  it  is  only  second 
rate.  This  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England,  which  lists  the 
Idaho  as  a  "  kitchen  pear." 

As  grown  at  Paso  Robles,  the  Idaho  is  remark- 
ably uniform  in  size  and  appearance,  and  would  pack 
well  for  shipping.  It  is  a  large,  flat  pear,  an  aver- 
age specimen  measuring  three  by  three  and  a  half 
inches,  and  it  seems  unusually  solid.  It  has  frequent 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  the  basin  is  very 
large  and  wrinkled,  often  divided  into  three  distinct 
ridges.  The  core  is  usually  small  and  all  the  speci- 
mens cut  were  seedless.  This  may  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  pear  as  grown  in  this  district.  It  is  a  showy 
fruit  and  would  attract  attention. 

Respecting  flavor,  the  Idaho  seems  to  lack  acid, 
and  to  have  more  pear  oil  than  is  desired  by  the 
California  palate  used  to  the  best  European  dessert 
pears.  But  some  persons  prefer  a  modified  oriental 
pear  flavor,  just  as  some  prefer  the  American  plum. 

November  1st  is  the  probable  limit  of  the  Idaho 
pear  season  at  Paso  Robles,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  at 
least  a  month  earlier  in  many  other  valley  localities 
in  central  California,  as  nearly  all  pears  are  late  at 
Paso  Robles  for  the  variety.  If  the  Idaho  could  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  a  month  or  two  longer,  it 
would  have  more  of  a  future  as  a  market  fruit. 

State  University,  Berkeley.      Chas.  H.  Shinn. 


riiller  &  Lux  Case  Settled. 


The  great  Miller  &  Lux  case  has  been  settled  out 
of  court  by  compromise.  The  properties  of  the  firm 
will  be  turned  over  to  an  incorporation,  in  which 
Henry  Miller  will  hold  one-half  the  stock  and  retain 
the  powers  of  management.  Jesse  Potter  gets  about 
$1,000,000  out  of  the  property,  of  which  $750,000  is 
in  capital  stock  of  the  incorporation. 


October  23,  189?. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Possibilities  and  Future  of  the  Dairy  In- 
dustries in  California. 

By  J.  P.  Pearson  of  Berkeley  at  the  State  Diirymen's  Convention 
in  San  Francisco. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  possibilities  and  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  of  California  and  the 
means  through  which  it  may  be  brought  to  a  high 
standard,  I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  mainstay  of  the  country. 
In  classifying  the  various  farm  products  by  values, 
according  to  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  Dairy 
Divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  meats 
and  closely  related  products  stand  first;  the  corn 
crop  second,  and  the  dairy  products  and  hay  crops 
alternate  in  third  and  fourth  places.  This  brings 
dairying  into  a  very  high  rank.  It  means  that  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made, 
and  the  milk  consumed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895 
in  the  U.  S.,  was  $454,900,000,  and  add  to  this  the 
skim  milk,  buttermilk  and  whey,  at  their  feeding 
values,  and  the  value  of  the  calves  dropped,  and  you 
will  have  a  total  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 

The  California  Product. — Now,  then,  what  part  of 
this  amount  was  produced  by  California  ?  According 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Wm.  Vanderbilt  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1st,  1896,  the 
entire  value  of  dairy  products  of  California  including 
butter,  cheese,  milk  consumed,  calves  dropped  and 
pork  produced  at  creameries  and  dairies,  amounted 
to  $12,331,067.  This  is  about  2.5%  of  the  entire 
production  of  the  U.  S. 

Other  States. — In  1893  Illindis,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Association,  pro- 
duced $75,691,765  worth  of  dairy  products.  Iowa 
creameries  alone  produced  butter  and  cheese  and  sold 
milk  to  the  extent  of  $14,926,000  in  1894,  and  this  is 
exclusive  of  farm-made  butter  and  cheese  and  feed 
products  of  creameries.  Minnesota,  for  1895,  reports 
farm  and  creamery  butter  alone  to  the  extent  of 
$7,400,000,  not  including  cheese  and  milk  consumed 
and  feed  products  and  calves,  and  it  is  a  40°  below 
zero  State  at  that.  Wisconsin,  another  40°  below 
State,  reports  dairv  products  $30,000,000. 

History  of  Progress. — These  figures  show  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  butter  and -cheese 
making  industry  in  a  few  States.  In  1862  Illinois 
started  its  first  cheese  factory  and  in  1870  put  in  a 
creamery.  In  1874  there  were  530  in  the  State. 
Iowa  started  in  the  business  with  a  cheese  factory 
in  1866,  and  in  1874  reports  870  creameries  and 
cheese  factories.  Wisconsin  reports  two  in  1864  and 
753  creameries  and  1337  cheese  factories  in  1895. 

California  built  her  first  creamery  in  1889,  and 
Oct.  1st,  1895  had  203  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
The  development  in  California  in  creamery  buildings 
has  been  very  rapid,  but  we  see  by  the  statistics  of 
other  States  that  we  are  still  in  our  infancy  in  butter 
and  cheese  making. 

Advantages  of  California. — The  possibilities  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  California  are  very  great.  Califor- 
nia possesses  natural  advantages  over  nearly  all 
other  dairy  States  and  countries  in  her  equable  cli- 
mate, combined  with  a  soil  which  is  rich  beyond 
measure  in  production  of  grasses,  grains,  fruits  and 
everything  that  the  dairyman  and  agriculturist  can 
wish  for.  The  expensive  feeding  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  to  produce 
heat  in  the  animal  body,  nature  generously  relieves 
us  of  in  our  milder  climate.  We  are  not  required  to 
build  warm,  consequently  expensive,  barns.  Not  hav- 
ing the  natural  disadvantages  to  contend  with  which 
dairymen  of  other  States  have,  we  should  be  able  to 
successfully  compete  with  them.  If  Illinois  can  pro- 
duce $75,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products  in  one  year 
with  the  disadvantages  enumerated,  California,  with- 
out these  disadvantages,  can  do  much  better.  The 
fact  that  California  is  so  far  away  from  larger 
markets,  such  as  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York 
compared  with  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  is  not  as 
great  an  obstacle  as  it  may  seem,  as  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing our  butter  and  cheese  in  the  same  markets  would 
not  be  over  a  cent  a  pound.  California  butter  and 
cheese  can  be  put  in  successful  competition  on  these 
markets  or  even  shipped  to  Europe  if  we  will  make  a 
good  enough  article. 

Herein  lies  the  solution  of  the  future  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  California.  With  our  advantages  we  can 
compete  in  price,  and  with  our  advantages  we  must 
compete  in  quality. 

How  Can  We  Improve? — The  question  that  now 
presents  itself  is,  How  can  we  make  a  high  grade 
butter  and  cheese  ?  There  are  a  good  many  things 
I  cannot  go  into  at  this  time,  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
a  uniformity  of  methods  of  manufacture  will  do  more 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  California  butter  and 
cheese  in  other  markets  than  anything  else,  and  in 
order  to  attain  that  uniformity  of  grade  some  meas- 
ure ought  to  be  taken  by  those  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  California 
Dairy  Association  to  Appoint  a  committee  to  present 


before  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University 
and  the  faculty  of  our  Agricultural  College  a  plan 
of  establishing  a  dairy  school  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

This  State  has  shown  the  good  spirit  of  liberal  ap- 
propriation to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  higher 
intelligence  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  our  dairy  people  would  step  forward  and 
present  their  cause  in  its  true  light,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  University  would  give  us  a  help- 
ing hand.  It  is  an  industry  that  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  commercial  and  social  welfare  rests.  Ele- 
vate the  science  of  agriculture  to  a  high  standard 
and  the  now  silent  wheels  of  manufacturing  will  be 
set  in  motion  and  bring  prosperity  into  all  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

A  Dairy  School. — As  the  dairy  industry  is  one  of 
the  greatest  branches  of  agriculture  and  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  on  unless  the  culture  of  the  soil 
and  the  plants  be  rationally  understood  by  the  dairy- 
men, therefore  no  place  or  dairy  school  can  perform 
its  function  with  a  greater  economic  value  than  in 
connection  with  our  Agricultural  College.  Further- 
more, the  faculty  of  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia whose  ability  and  integrity  in  pioneering  and 
bringing  out  from  chaos  into  an  orderly  state 
the  agricultural  branches  under  their  leadership, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  If  this  faculty,  which  we 
as  a  State  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of,  be  our  leaders 
in  experimental  dairy  instruction  it  is  my  belief  that 
our  dairy  industry  will  advance  to  a  standard  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

For  Investment. — As  our  dairy  industry  develops 
into  a  better  system  it  will  also  suggest  to  investors 
that  in  this  industry  is  a  field  that  is  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation, but  to  such  an  investor  I  would  say  he 
should  prospect  his  ground  as  carefully  as  a  mining 
company  opening  up  new  mines. 

"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ",  and 
when  the  California  dairymen  have  attained  that 
proficiency  in  butter  and  cheese  making  which  will 
result  in  uniform  and  high  grade  the  Eastern  buyer 
will  turn  to  California-made  butter  and  cheese,  for 
the  very  name  of  California  has  a  ring  to  it  that 
sounds  like  a  distant  paradise. 


A  Defense  of  Silage. 

At  an  eastern  Farmers'  Institute  George  A. 
Smith  of  New  York,  a  well  known  dairy  expert,  was 
put  through  a  course  of  questioning  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  silo  in  dairy  economy.  As  some  Cali- 
fornians  are  in  doubt  on  some  points  about  silage, 
we  shall  give  Mr.  Smith's  views. 

The  Silo  is  to  Stay.- — Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
best  dairymen,  who  have  been  feeding  silage  for 
years,  could  not  be  induced  to  discard  it  and  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  feeding  the  corn  crop.  The 
silo  is  here  and  here  to  stay,  and  the  dairyman,  un- 
less he  has  a  big  bank  account  to  draw  on,  "will 
not  be  in  it  "  pretty  soon,  unless  he  builds  and  tills 
a  silo.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  make  milk  from 
timothy  hay,  straw,  corn  meal,  and  rotten  corn 
stalks,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  modern, 
well-informed  up-to-date  dairyman,  who  has  a  well- 
filled  silo  and  feeds  silage,  balanced  with  good, 
nitrogenous  grains.  Those  silo  kickers,  who  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  think  they  have  found 
a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  silo,  through  which  they  can 
destroy  it,  are  the  ones  who  keep  scrub  cows,  op- 
pose every  proposition  conflicting  with  their  and 
their  grandfather's  notions  and  farm  practices,  and 
who  are  constantly  piping,  "  da-riin'  don't  pay." 

Is  Ensilage  a  Good,  Safe  Pood  for  Horses  arid  Mules? 
— Mr.  Rice:  I  don't  know  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  a  mule,  but  I  know  it  will  not  injure  a  horse,  even 
when  fed  in  large  quantities.  When  I  was  at  Cornell 
University  an  old  horse  was  bought,  at  an  expense 
of  $15,  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  feeding 
him  silage.  Being  poor,  old  and  considered  almost 
worthless,  he  was  given  all  the  silage  he  would  eat. 
In  the  spring  he  came  out  "  hog  fat  "  and  was  sold, 
I  believe,  for  $40.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  good 
ensilage,  when  properly  fed,  will  injure  a  mule,  horse, 
or  any  other  farm  animal. 

Is  Corn  Ensilage  Holding  Its  Position  as  a  Good 
Peed  for  Milk  Production  ? — Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir; 
everywhere  it  is  fed,  when  it  has  been  properly 
made,  and  fed  as  it  should  be — with  other  foods— it 
is  being  retained. 

Do  You  Want  Such  Milk  in  Your  Families  f — Mr. 
Smith:  Yes,  sir,  certainly  !  Why  not  ?  The  best 
milk  ever  tasted  was  made  by  cows  fed  ensilage  every 
day  in  the  year.  No  better  milk  is  made  in  this 
country,  or  elsewhere,  or  which  sells  for  higher 
prices,  than  that  from  Gov.  Morton's  herd  of  Guern- 
seys, or  from  Mr.  Havemeyer's  Jerseys  and  Simmen- 
thalers.  The  milk  from  these  herds  sells  for  eight 
to  ten  cents  per  quart,  and  the  people  who  buy  it 
are  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  exacting  class  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  cows  in 
these  great  herds  are  fed  ensilage  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  every  day  in  the  year.  But  that  is  the  same 
old  question  asked  a  hundred  times  this  winter,  by 


men  who  do  not  have  or  believe  in  silage  as  a  milk 
producing  food,  and  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  some- 
thing to  bring  up  against  the  silo.  We  never  hear 
it  in  localities  where  the  silo  has  a  foothold  and 
where  silage  has  been  grown  and  fed  as  it  should  be. 

Can  the  Best  Butter  be.  Made  When  Cows  are  Fed 
Ensilage  f — Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  if  it  is  good,  matured 
ensilage  and  it  is  fed  properly.  It  should  be  fed 
after  milking  and  in  reasonable  quantities.  Because 
they  found  it  a  cheaply  prepared  food,  and  one  the 
cows  ate  greedily  of,  some  of  the  farmers  have  fed 
too  much  of  it.  When  fed  properly,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  good  nitrogenous  grains,  there  is  no  better 
food  for  making  milk  and  butter. 

Can  One  Tell  the  Difference  in  the  Taste  of  Milk 
When  Ensilage  is  Fed  and  When  it  is  Not  ? — Mr. 
Smith:  No,  when  the  ensilage  is  all  right.  At  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  where  a  large  number — 
several  hundred — invalids  are  boarded,  there  are 
250  cows  kept,  and  these  are  fed  ensilage  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  boarders  consume  the  milk  and 
butter  made  from  this  ensilage,  and  have  for  several 
years,  but  no  complaint  has  ever  come  from  those 
boarders  regarding  the  quality  of  either  milk  or 
butter. 


The  Minnewawa  Silos. 

The  Rural  has  previously  alluded  to  silos  on  Miss 
Eshleman's  dairy  ranch  near  Fresno.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Republican  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  silos  and  comments  upon  their  value  in 
the  interior  valley  region  of  California. 

Advantages  of  the  Silo. — Two  years  ago,  having 
carefully  considered  the  matter,  a  silo  was  built  on 
the  place,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that 
another  was  erected  last  year.  These  are  the  first 
silos  to  be  utilized  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
dairymen  throughout  the  State  are  interested  in  the 
result.  The  advantage  of  ensilage  may  be  summed 
up  us  follows: 

First — Food  prepared  in  this  manner  is  more  nu- 
tritious than  when  preserved  in  any  other  way. 

Second — Alfalfa  and  hay  crops,  when  pastured  off, 
do  not  yield  nearly  as  many  pounds  per  acre  as  when 
the  crop  is  siloed. 

Third — Loss  by  evaporation  and  shattering  of  hay 
or  corn  is  avoided  and  a  large  saving  made. 

Fourth — A  ton  of  ensilage  is  more  compact,  and, 
therefore,  more  cheaply  stored  than  crops  cured 
otherwise. 

Fifth — Lack  of  green  food  in  winter  time  is  over- 
come and  milk  and  butter  output  greatly  increased. 

Form  of  Silo. — Little  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  the 
proper  shape  of  a  silo.  Of  course,  the  larger  a  silo 
the  cheaper  is  the  cost  per  ton  capacity.  Long  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  a  circular  silo  is 
most  satisfactory.  The  latest  and  most  improved 
silo  on  the  Minnewawa  ranch  is  26  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  high.  It  is  constructed  of  an  outside 
wall  of  common  rustic,  nailed  on  horizontally,  each 
board  making  a  hoop,  and  thereby  greatly  strength- 
ening the  building.  With  an  air  space  between  it 
and  the  outer  wall,  there  is  an  inside  wall  consisting 
of  two  thicknesses  of  |x8-inch  lumber,  with  tar 
paper  between  and  painted  with  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  gasoline.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  wall  abso- 
lutely air-tight  in  order  to  prevent  mold.  The  capac- 
ity of  this  silo  is  350  tons  and  its  cost  $500. 

Filling  the  Silo. — Anything  that  animals  will  eat 
green  makes  good  material,  but  for  milch  cows  corn 
is  preferable,  as  it  forms  more  complete  food  than 
anything  else  siloed.  The  corn  should  be  cut  just  as 
it  begins  to  glaze  and  the  fodder,  corn  and  all,  fed 
into  a  cutter  and  placed  in  the  silo  without  delay.  In 
the  case  of  corn  the  great  advantage  of  siloing  may 
be  seen,  as  the  fodder  in  this  valley  when  put  up  in 
the  ordinary  way  is  considered  almost  worthless, 
but  when  treated  in  this  way  it  makes  the  best  of 
food  for  stock.  Alfalfa  also  makes  excellent  dairy 
food  all  the  year  round  when  thus  treated.  The 
main  object  in  making  silo  of  alfalfa  is  to  preserve  it 
for  winter  use  in  its  succulent  condition  and  also  the 
saving  of  overfeeding  it  in  the  shape  of  pasturage  or 
hay  is  a  great  inducement,  as  more  food  is  thus 
secured  per  acre. 

Crops  of  Silage. — Everything  that  goes  into  the 
silo  is  in  a  green  state  and  is  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner. When  we  consider  that  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
of  ensilage  makes  a  day's  rations  for  a  cow  the  rela- 
tive value  of  this  method  of  feeding  compared  with 
ordinary  methods  can  easily  be  figured  out.  On  one 
piece  of  .ground  six  tons  of  oat  hay  per  acre  were 
produced  last  spring,  and  then  corn  planted.  The 
corn  made  from  twelve  to  eighteen  tons  of  green 
material  per  acre,  say  an  average  of  fifteen  tons. 
This  would  make  21,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  ra- 
tions for  one  cow,  at  forty  pounds  per  day,  for  525 
days.  At  thirty  pounds  per  day  it  would  be  food 
for  700  days.  Alfalfa  varies  so  much  in  different 
localities  that  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  figure  out 
how  much  ensilage  is  produced  on  an  acre.  In  using 
crops  for  ensilage  much  time  is  gained,  as  the  crop 
is  taken  off  of  the  ground  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  when  harvested  for  ordinary  curing. 

Cost  and  Return. — The  cost  of  siloing  crops  varies, 
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according  to  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing.  With 
wages  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  counting  50  cents  per 
day  for  horses,  corn  has  been  gathered  and  placed 
in  the  silo  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  ton  ;  alfalfa  a 
little  more.  The  material  siloed  is  run  through  a 
cutter  and  well  chopped  up.  Twelve  men  with  four 
wagons  will  cut  and  put  up  three  tons  per  hour. 
This  includes  an  engineer  and  three  men  inside  of 
the  silo,  who  tramp  the  cut  feed  down  as  it  comes  in 
for  storage. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  silo  is  filled  the  top  of  the 
ensilage  molds  over,  fermentation  sets  in  and  the 
food  passes  through  a  heating  period  until  taken 
out  for  use.  The  molding  on  the  top  makes  the  silo 
airtight,  and  thus  preserves  the  food  in  a  juicy  and 
succulent  condition.  The  food  acquires  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  but  cattle  prefer  it  to  fresh  cut  grass  or 
corn.  Siloing  enables  dairymen  to  secure  a  high 
average  of  milk  and  butter  all  the  year  round,  and 
is  especially  valued  in  winter  time,  when  there  is  no 
green  feed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  silo  results  in 
fully  a  fourth  larger  output  from  the  dairy  during 
the  year.   .  

The  flechanical  Cleansing  of  Milk. 


By  MR.  H.  H.  Taylor  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  15. 

Milk  takes  up  impurities  while  in  the  udder  as 
well  as  after  it  is  drawn.  Examination  of  separator 
slime  discloses  the  fact  that  foreign  substances  are 
contained  in  apparently  pure  milk.  This  slime  has 
the  appearance  of  gelatine,  mixed  with  dirt,  mucus, 
pus,  etc.,  and  its  odor  is  extremely  offensive. 

Methods  of  Cleansing. — Efforts  have  been  made, 
particularly  at  condensing  and  cheese  factories,  to 
remove  these  impurities  from  milk,  and  the  subject 
is  now  receiving  much  attention  from  the  vendors  of 
milk  in  cities.  Two  of  the  different  processes  that 
have  been  tried  accomplish  the  result  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  manner,  viz.,  centrifugal  force  and 
filtration.  Both  of  these  methods  have,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  some  objectionable  features.  Cen- 
trifugal force  is  objectionable  because  it  partially 
churns  the  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  filtration  removes  fat  and  other  desirable  as 
well  as  the  undesirable  matter.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  milk  is  not  a  perfect  solution  but  that  it 
is  an  emulsion  with  many  fatty  and  light  particles 
floating  in  it.  It  is  this  insoluble  matter  that 
renders  mechanical  cleansing  so  difficult. 

Centrifugal  Cleansing. — The  nature  of  the  milk  is 
changed  in  the  centrifugal  process.  It's  fat  is  held 
in  suspension.  Consequently,  the  cream,  which  is 
mostly  butter  fat,  will  not  rise  when  the  milk  is  set. 
This  impairs  the  value  of  the  milk  for  general  house- 
hold purposes.  As  milk  subjected  to  the  centrifugal 
process  is  liable  to  coagulate  when  placed  in  cans  or 
other  vessels  of  large  capacity,  it  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully delivered  by  the  bottle  system.  The  milk 
appears  to  be  richer,  however,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  palatable  and  sweeter  to  the  taste. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  of  De  Kalb,  111.,  who  supplies  milk 
in  Chicago,  advertises  as  follows: 

Another  point  of  great  value  in  the  production  of  milk  for 
baby  and  invalid  food,  is  to  secure  milk  that  retains  its  cream 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  cream 
separated  from  the  milk,  but  to  be  retained  in  it.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  is  obtained  it  is  run  through  a  centrifugal  machine, 
such  as  has  been  in  use  for  some  years  in  creameries,  as  a 
means  of  rapidly  and  economically  separating  from  the  milk 
any  dirt  or  other  solid  matter  which  may  have  gotten  into  the 
milk  in  spite  of  the  precautions  previously  used.  Although 
in  this  operation  the  cream  and  milk  are  separated  from  each 
other,  they  are  again  mixed  when  they  come  from  the  sepa- 
rator and  there  is  left  behind  in  the  machine  a  peculiar  mass 
of  mucus,  germs,  etc.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  out 
of  the  milk.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  separator  it  is 
cooled  to  a  temperature  below  40°  F.  in  hot  weather  and  in 
some  cases  as  low  as  33°  F. 

This  low  temperature  secured  very  quickly  after  milking  is 
found  to  be  very  desirable  as  it  improves  the  flavor  and  keep- 
ing quality  of  the  milk.  The  milk  is  then  bottled,  each 
bottle  stopped  with  a  wood  pulp  stopper,  and  a  paper  seal  put 
over  the  top  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contained  milk  cannot 
be  reached  unless  the  seal  is  destroyed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gurler  handles  his 
milk  in  bottles  and  advocates  its  use  especially  for 
drinking  purposes,  also  that  he  emphasizes  the  point 
that  milk  is  better  for  invalids  and  children  when  the 
cream  is  held  in  suspension. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  his  customers,  J.  Mol- 
denhawer,  of  Maryland,  states: 

No  matter  how  clean  the  cows,  the  stables  and  the  milkers, 
some  dust  and  impurities  will  always  find  access  to  the  milk, 
and  no  matter  how  fine  a  strainer  is  used,  the  only  apparatus 
which  will  absolutely  remove  all  filth,  and  a  great  majority 
of  germs,  is  a  separator.  Therefore,  all  of  our  milk,  before 
pasteurization,  is  thus  purified,  and  no  sediment  of  any  kind 
will  be  found  in  it. 

The  fact  that  the  rising  of  the  cream  is  retarded 
by  centrifugal  cleansing  makes  no  difference  in  Mr. 
Moldenhawer's  case,  because  he  also  pasteurizes  his 
milk,  which  has  a  similar  effect.  Like  Mr.  Gurler, 
he  explains  the  altered  nature  of  his  milk  to  his 
customers  in  stating  that  "  pasteurization  incorpo- 
rates the  cream  perfectly  in  the  milk,  therefore, 
when  kept  for  some  time  the  cream  will  not  gather 
as  well  on  the  top  as  on  raw  milk,  but  this  very 
characteristic  is  considered  an  advantage  by 
physicians." 

In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cheese  there  is  no 


question  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  centrifugal 
cleansing  of  the  milk.  At  the  Novato  ranch,  where 
the  common  California  cheese  is  manufactured, 
enough  milk  was  cleaned  to  make  up  three  drums. 
This  cheese  was  cut  when  six  months  old  and  was 
found  to  be  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  common 
cheese  made  at  the  same  time;  in  fact,  experts  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  equal  to  the  best  New  York  cheese. 

Removal  of  Bacteria. — Regarding  the  distribution 
of  bacteria  in  the  centrifugal  process,  Grotenfelt 
says:  "The  centrifugal  method  has  still  another  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  method  of  cream  separation,  an 
advantage  of  which  is  thought  too  little,  viz:  the 
ability  to  remove  a  large  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
milk,  so  that  the  separated  cream  and  skim-milk  do 
not  (as  in  the  most  favorable  instances  in  the  old 
methods)  contain  the  number  of  bacteria  which  were 
found  before  the  cream  was  separated  from  the  milk, 
but  contain  even  a  smaller  number  than  before  sepa- 
ration. I  have  verified  in  numerous  trials  that  a 
large  number  of  the  bacteria  present  in  the  milk 
treated  were  removed  from  the  cream  and  the  skim- 
milk  by  the  centrifugal  force  and  went  into  the  sepa- 
rator slime.  The  greater  portion  of  the  separator 
slime  is  made  up  of  microscopic  filthiness  deposited 
on  the  inside  of  the  separator  bowl  as  a  sticky  mass, 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  milk.  In  my  investigations  this  sticky 
layer  has  amounted  to  not  less  than  .1  to  .3  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  milk.  This  large  quantity  of 
filth  will  remain  in  the  cream  and  skim-milk  in  using 
any  of  the  methods  of  cream  separation  mentioned 
above,  a  point  too  little  considered,  in  which  the 
centrifugal  method  has  a  decided  advantage  over  its 
predecessors.  This  point  alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
important  and  valuable  that  it  might  speak  for  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  separator  method." 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  separator 
cannot  retain  a  too  thick  layer  of  slime  in  the  bowl, 
and  if  much  filth  accumulates  on  it  part  of  it  will 
again  be  washed  off  and  will  mix  in  the  cream  and 
the  skim  milk.  To  prevent  this  new  infection  we 
must  avoid  running  the  separators  many  hours  with- 
out interruption,  and  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  their  cleaning.  When  conducted  in  the  right 
way  the  separation  will,  however,  improve  the  milk, 
decrease  its  bacterial  content,  clean  it  and  make  it 
keep  better. 

Tubercle  Bacilli  Removal. — In  dealing  with  the  re- 
lation of  tubercle  bacillus  to  separator  slime,  Russel 
states  that,  "according  to  Scheurlin  and  Bang, 
tubercle  bacilli,  if  present  in  a  milk,  are  largely 
thrown  out  with  the  slime  in  the  separating  process. 
Moore  found  in  milk  artificially  infected  with  tubercle 
bacilli  that  the  separating  process  diminished  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be  determined 
microscopically,  but  when  this  separated  milk  was 
inoculated  into  guinea  pigs  they  succumbed.  This 
indicates  that  while  the  removal  was  considerable, 
yet  it  was  not  complete  enough  to  justify  the  use 
of  this  method  for  the  purification  of  infected  milk. 
Coupled  with  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  tubercle 
germ  to  centrifugal  slime  is  the  fact  that  tubercu- 
losis among  swine  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Den- 
mark and  north  Germany,  where  the  centrifugal 
process  in  creaming  is  extensively  used,  and  where, 
until  recently,  the  swine  were  fed  the  uncooked  sep- 
arator slime.  Ostertag  has  pointed  out  this  condi- 
tion, and  has  drawn  attention  to  the  numerous  cases 
of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  hogs." 

A  California  Instance. — At  a  dairy  in  California, 
where  a  large  number  of  cows  were  found  to  be 
tuberculous,  it  was  announced  that,  when  all  of  the 
tuberculous  cows  had  been  removed,  the  separator 
slime  was  not  only  less  in  quantity,  but  its  appear- 
ance had  also  changed  ;  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  pus 
and  mucus  disappeared  and  the  gummy  residuum  of 
the  milk  was  perceptibly  clarified. 

Cleaning  Without  Separation. — While  the  centrifu- 
gal cleansing  of  milk  can  be  accomplished  with  an 
ordinary  separator  by  simply  allowing  the  cream 
and  skim  to  discharge  into  the  same  vessel,  it  for 
obvious  reasons  would  be  preferable  to  have  a  ma- 
chine specially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  With  that 
object  in  view,  a  separator  manufacturer  was 
asked :  (1)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
in  making  up  machines  for  the  centrifugal  cleansing 
of  milk  without  regard  to  separation  of  the  cream  ? 
(2)  Bearing  in  mind  that  simplicity  is  an  important 
factor,  that  perfect  separation  is  not  required,  and 
that,  theoretically,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
milk  and  cream  come  from  the  machine  together,  in- 
stead of  from  separate  spouts,  what  style  of  beltless 
machine  would  you  recommend,  and  what  changes 
would  you  make  in  the  bowl  to  adapt  it  exclusively 
to  the  cleansing  of  milk,  the  minimum  quantity  to 
be  run  through  to  be  1500  pounds  per  hour  ?  Re- 
garding simplicity,  an  idea  prevails  that  the  old 
style  of  bowl  in  one  piece  would  be  preferable.  As 
to  quantity,  would  not  a  change  in  the  bowl  by 
taking  out  the  milk  tube  and  allowing  both  the  cream 
and  milk  to  come  over  the  top  together  answer  the 
purpose,  and  also  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
capacity? 

Such  an  Arrangement  Practicable. — The  separator 
man  replied  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
making  a  machine  that  would  cleanse  milk  without 
taking  the  cream  out  of  it.    That  question  had  al- 


ready been  fully  discussed,  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  nothing  had  come  of  it.  Any  standard 
type  of  machine  could  be  arranged  for  that  pur- 
pose by  stopping  up  the  skim-milk  hole  entirely 
and  allowing  everything  to  come  out  of  the  cream 
cover.  The  machine  in  that  shape,  however, 
would  not  work  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the  milk 
should  be  delivered  into  the  bowl  in  a  little  different 
manner  than  in  ordinary  separation.  The  large  neck 
of  the  standard  type  of  bowl  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  froth  the  milk  considerably,  and,  when  the 
milk  is  old,  it  is  possible  that  small  lumps  of  cream 
would  form.  These  objections,  however,  might  not 
appear  and  could  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 
With  ordinary  fresh  milk  there  should  be  no  trouble 
from  the  latter  cause.  The  only  change  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  the  omission  of 
the  skim-milk  tube  entirely  and  the  alteration 
of  the  cream  outlet  so  as  to  enable  the  whole 
milk  to  pass  off  properly.  The  covers  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  different  and  the  milk  inlet  to 
the  bowl  would  have  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  deliver 
the  milk  in  another  way.  These  changes  could  all  be 
easily  made  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  whatever 
about  the  machine  doing  its  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  As  all  of  these  alterations  would  only  af- 
fect the  bowl  and  covers,  by  keeping  the  regular 
pattern  of  these  on  hand,  the  same  machine  could  be 
used  for  the  ordinary  separation  of  cream. 

The  simplicity  of  the  standard  type  of  bowl  does 
not  make  it  more  desirable.  There  are  many  objec- 
tions to  this  type  of  bowl.  It  has  a  tendency  to  froth 
the  milk  and  partially  churn  the  cream  contained  in 
it.  If  driven  directly  by  steam,  it  would  require  more 
power  than  the  small  neck  type.  If  the  milk  supply 
should  be  cut  off  suddenly  by  accident,  it  would  be 
apt  to  run  away  and  become  bent.  Satisfactory 
experiments  have  been  conducted  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "  tubular"  type  of  separator.  The  bowl  of  a 
4000-pound  machine  is  only  about  3}  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  3J  feet  long.  It  has  no  wearing  part  ex- 
cept a  steel  point  and  the  ball  bearing  on  which  the 
point  rests.  It  spins  like  a  top,  and  when  at  work  is 
entirely  unsupported  except  by  the  steel  point.  It 
weighs  but  nineteen  pounds  when  empty. 

The  Filtration  Process. — The  greatest  objection  to 
the  centrifugal  process,  as  before  stated,  is  its  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  character  of  the  milk  by  par- 
tially churning  it.  In  order  to  overcome  this  objec- 
tion, filtration  has  been  employed  with  varying  suc- 
cess, and  in  a  measure  with  conflicting  results. 

Russell  says:  "Filters,  such  as  are  used  in  water 
purification,  are  not  applicable  to  milk  because  the 
milk  solids  clog  up  the  pores  of  the  filter  so  quickly. 
Filtering  milk  through  gravel  and  sand  has  been 
recommended,  but  this  removes  only  the  coarser  for- 
eign particles,  eliminating  only  a  fraction  of  the 
bacteria.  The  inconvenience  of  sterilizing  such  a 
filter  as  this  militates  much  against  its  general  use, 
although  such  devices  are  extensively  used  in  certain 
Danish  and  German  cities." 

The  Danish  Method. — In  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  handles  milk,  a 
correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairy/nan  writes:  "All 
milk  is  filtered  through  gravel.  This  is  certainly  the 
most  perfect  system  of  straining;  still  I  think  that 
the  running  of  the  milk  through  a  separator  and  re- 
mixing would  even  be  more  efficient.  But  how  many 
of  our  dairies  are  doing  this  ?  They  may  soon  be 
counted.  It  is  generally  only  done  with  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  sold  at  special  rates  for  baby  food, 
etc.  But  remember  that  all  milk  sold  by  the  Copen- 
hagen concern  is  strained  through  gravel." 

Grotenfelt  remarks  of  sterilization  by  filtration 
that  "  different  kinds  of  materials  have  been  used 
for  filter  for  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  fluids.  Zahn 
used  burnt  clay,  as  did  also  Tiegal  and  Klebs.  Gyp- 
sum was  used  by  Pasteur  and  others,  porcelain  by 
Chamberland,  fayence  by  Gautier,  and  asbestos, 
cardboard  and  plastic  charcoal  by  Hesse  and  Breyer. 
All  these  substances  easily  take  up  the  mechanical 
materials  suspended  in  a  fluid,  and  thus  also  the 
bacteria,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  fluid  will 
keep. 

Porcelain  Filters. — As  Zahn's  experiments,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  very  simple  and  plain  manner  illus- 
trates the  preservation  of  milk  by  filtration,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  his  method  of  procedure.  Into  a 
porcelain  tube,  glazed  on  the  outside,  he  fitted  tightly 
a  rubber  stopper,  in  which  a  tube  connected  with  an 
aspirator  was  placed.  The  apparatus  was  then 
sterilized.  When  cold,  it  was  lowered  into  the  milk 
and  the  aspirator  opened.  By  means  of  this  simple 
apparatus,  Zahn  succeeded  in  sterilizing  the  milk. 

Several  different  kinds  of  apparatus  for  sterilizing 
fluids  by  filtration  are  made  at  the  present  time; 
none  of  these  are  fully  practical,  however;  the  most 
promising  ones  are  the  porcelain  filters  of  Chamber- 
land's  mentioned  in  the  preceding,  which  act  continu- 
ously and  regularly. 

Robs  the  Milk.— It  is  easy  to  sterilize  milk  in  this 
manner,  but  unfortunately  it  is  changed  also  in  other 
ways  by  this  method.  Duclaux  has  thus  shown 
through  lengthy  experiments  that  not  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  albumen  content  of  the  milk  re- 
mains in  the  filter.  The  albuminoids  are  not  really 
dissolved  in  the  milk,  but  appear  in  it  in  an  exceed- 
ingly fine,  suspended  condition.    The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  milk  and  the  fluid  passing  the  filter  is  so 
great  that  the  latter  hardly  can  be  called  milk.  Its 
most  nutritious  constituent  is  gone.  By  this  filtra- 
tion the  sterilization  of  the  milk  is  therefore  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  its  nutritive  value. 

In  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  filtering 
milk  by  means  of  Chamberland's  filter,  the  fat  glob- 
ules of  the  milk  have  furthermore  often  caused  diffi- 
culties, as  they  will  not  easily  go  through  the  filter 
at  a  rather  low  temperature,  and  usually  clog  its  in- 
ner portion,  so  that  the  cleaning  is  very  difficult. 
The  same  must,  of  course,  also  be  the  case  when 
other  methods  of  filtration  are  applied.  The  method 
of  sterilizing  the  milk  through  filtration  must  then, 
at  least  in  its  present  phase,  be  rejected. 

Conclusions  on  Cleansing. — Professor  Backhaus  in 
"Milch  Zeitung"  treats  of  purifying  milk,  which  he 
divides  into  straining,  separating  and  filtering.  The 
main  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are:  (a)  The 
number  of  bacteria  are  proportional  with  the  dirt  in 
the  milk,  (b)  With  a  common  strainer,  and  straining 
cloth  properly  used,  the  same  results  may  be  ob- 
tained as  with  the  more  complicated  ones,  (c)  A  sat- 
isfactory purifying  by  straining  is  not  obtainable. 
It  cleans  the  milk  mechanically,  but  not  bacteriologi- 
cally.  (d)  The  purifying  by  passing  through  a  sepa- 
rator is  a  very  good  one,  both  mechanically  and  bac- 
teriologically.  (e)  A  drawback  to  the  separator  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  cream  does  not  rise  so  well  on  milk 
not  run  through  the  separator,  and  consumers  be- 
lieve, as  they  do  in  cases  of  pasteurized  milk,  that  it 
is  not  so  rich  as  it  really  is.  (f)  Filtering  through 
paper  and  through  filter  presses  did  not  prove  prac- 
tical, (g)  Filtering  through  coarse  sand  is  satisfac- 
tory only  mechanically,  not  bacteriologically.  (h) 
Filtering  through  cellulose  seems  to  be  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

Pressure  Filters. — In  spite  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  Detroit  firm  claims  to 
have  perfected  and  to  be  manufacturing  an 
apparatus  for  the  filtration  of  milk.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  series  of  screens  made  of  filtering  cloth, 
through  which  the  milk  is  forced  under  pressure. 
The  ordinary  center-feed  filter  press  is  used,  only,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  square  filter  plates  with  wire 
screen  surface,  which  are  so  hard  to  clean,  round 
fluted  plates  with  bottom  outlet  are  employed,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  customary  grating  on  the  plates. 
These  plates  are  made  of  composition  metal,  are 
turned  true  and  smooth  and  are  tinned  all  over ; 
they  are  double  faced,  and  there  is  a  space  or  cham- 
ber between  filtering  surfaces  of  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter. No.  1  mat  filter  cloth  is  used,  heavy  cloth 
being  necessary  to  remove  all  foreign  matter  not 
actually  in  solution  in  the  milk.  Even  with  this 
extry  heavy  special  filter  cloth  it  is  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  to  return  the  filtered  milk  until  a  pres- 
sure of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  is  indi- 
cated on  the  pressure  gauge.  Pressure  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  special  duplex  steam  pump,  manufac- 
tured for  this  purpose.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
there  is  no  fibrous  or  spring  ring  packing  in  it,  or, 
in  fact,  any  place  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  sterilized  by  the  passage  of  water  and  steam 
through  the  piping.  The  filter  cloths  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  press  and  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
steamed  each  time  after  being  used.  Ordinarily,  they 
can  be  used  from  400  to  500  times.  Their  cost  per 
set,  made  up  ready  for  use,  is  $15.50.  The  complete 
filtering  outfit,  consisting  of  a  press  with  two  sets 
of  special  mat  cloth,  gauge,  pump  and  pipes,  cost 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit  $650  for  a  capacity  of  50  pounds  per 
hour,  which  will  filter  20,000  pounds  without  chang- 
ing cloths  ;  or  $815  for  10,000  pounds  capacity  per 
hour,  which  will  filter  40,000  pounds  vvitbout  chang- 
ing cloths. 

A  California  Conclusion. — The  conclusion  seems  to 
be  that,  while  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  cleans- 
ing of  milk  is  highly  beneficial,  the  alteration  of  its 
character  is  objectionable.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  particles  of  any  foreign  substance  likely  to 
get  into  milk,  which  is  produced  and  handled  with 
ordinary  care,  are  so  fine  that  any  process  which 
would  remove  them  would  also  have  an  effect  upon 
the  suspended  constituents  of  the  milk  itself. 

This  change  is  not  harmful  where  the  milk  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  but  it 
does  so  affect  the  milk  that  the  universal  introduc- 
tion of  cleansed  milk  as  an  article  of  food,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  will  be  found  difficult,  especially  so  in 
this  city,  where  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  an  article 
determines  the  extent  of  its  use. 


THE  FIELD. 


Agricultural  Possibilities  of  the  Yukon  Valley. 

No  doubt  many  on  this  coast  will  be  interested  in 
a  sketch  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  great 
Alaskan  valley,  which  is  now  so  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  gold  seekers.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  have  a 
sketch  from  a  Minnesota  man,  but  the  California 
reader  must  of  course  remember  that  his  standards 
of  comparison  are  very  different  from  those  a  Cali- 
fornian  would  employ,   We  take  the  following  from 


a  letter  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker  by  a  correspondent 
residing  in  Fairbault,  Minnesota: 

The  Alaskan  Winter. — Recently  I  met  an  intelligent 
man  who  had  spent  the  past  four  years  prospecting 
for  gold  in  the  Yukon  valley  of  Alaska,  and  I  was 
rather  surprised  by  the  description  he  gave  of  that 
distant  part  of  the  United  States.  The  winters  in 
the  Yukon  valley  are  not  much  different  from  those 
of  northern  Minnesota  in  their  influence  upon  the 
white  man.  The  cold  is  more  prolonged  and  severe, 
but  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, offsets  this  difficulty,  and  a  man  who  has  labored 
outdoors  through  a  northern  Minnesota  winter  will 
not  notice  much  difference  in  the  cold  of  the  two  lo- 
calities in  its  effect  upon  his  constitution.  On  the 
Yukon  there  are  frequent  periods  during  the  winter 
when  a  man  must  desist  from  all  out-door  work,  and 
the  thermometer  drops  down  to  70°  below  zero,  but 
I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  the  mercury  go  as 
low  as  60°  below  zero  in  Minnesota.  From  this,  it 
appears  that  the  cold  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  so 
great  an  obstacle  of  that  region  as  it  has  usually 
been. 

Area  and  Soils. — The  Yukon  valley  is  so  vast  in  ex- 
tent that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  size,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  is  identical  with  the  Red  River 
valley  of  Minnesota  in  formation  and  in  soil.  The 
upper  terraces  of  that  portion  of  the  Yukon  valley 
which  lies  below  the  point  where  the  river  makes  its 
exit  from  the  mountains  are  immense  level  tracts  of 
deep,  rich  soil  which  are  only  slightly  broken  at  long 
intervals.  So  level,  indeed,  are  these  flats  that  the 
eye  can  seldom  detect  any  change  in  the  surface  on 
them,  and  a  furrow  twenty-five  miles  long  might  be 
turned  in  many  places  without  a  break.  The  Pacific 
ocean  exerts  a  profound  influence  on  the  climate  of 
the  valley,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  won- 
derfully abrupt  and  decisive.  When  the  spring  comes 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
the  bursting  forth  of  green  verdure,  are  all  but 
magical.  The  quick  growth  of  plant  life,  and  the 
perfection  it  attains,  are  truly  remarkable.  But  it 
seems  to  be  fully  accounted  for  when  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  that  exist  in  the  valley  are  under- 
stood. During  the  summer  the  ground  never  en- 
tirely thaws  out.  The  surface  is  quickly  released 
from  the  frost  to  the  depth  of  4  to  10  feet,  according 
to  location  and  character  of  the  soil,  and  this  frozen 
state  of  the  subsoil  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
growth  of  plant  life.  The  summer  is  one  long  day  of 
three  months'  duration.  The  sun  swings  'round  in  a 
circle  and  is  above  the  horizon  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  hours  each  day,  so  that,  for  this  lengthy 
period,  it  never  becomes  dark,  and  the  ground  has 
no  chance  to  chill;  no  frost  falls,  and  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  90°  upwards  in  the  sun  during  these 
three  months. 

Moisture  and  Crops. — Again,  the  dryness  of  the  air 
renders  this  prolonged,  excessive  heat  as  easy  for 
man  to  withstand  as  a  75  to  95  degree  temperature 
in  Minnesota.  It  is  seldom  that  rain  falls  during 
this  short  but  potent  summer,  and  storms  of  wind 
and  hail  are  unknown.  But  the  more  prolonged  the 
drought  and  heat  may  be  the  quicker  and  more  per- 
fect is  the  growth  of  all  plant  life  present,  and  the 
wide  valley  is  clothed  in  deepest  green  during  these 
summer  months.  The  secret  of  this  is  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  is  furnished  by  the 
frozen  subsoil,  that  slowly  thaws  and  steadily  re- 
leases the  water  stored  in  it,  which  is  brought  to 
the  surface  through  the  channels  of  capillary  evap- 
oration. This  moisture  is  but  slightly  above  the 
freezing  point  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
the  growing  plants,  and  it  must  exert  a  highly  bene- 
ficial influence  by  counteracting  the  fierce  heat  that 
steadily  assails  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Under 
these  peculiar  conditions  of  the  natural  forces  of 
nature  it  is  easily  realized  that  a  number  of  our 
staple  crops  will  succeed  and  reach  perfection  in  the 
Yukon  valley.  Scotch  Fife  wheat  produces  enor- 
mous yields  of  the  very  highest  grade  of  that  grain, 
which  has  been  proved,  by  test,  to  make  the  best 
class  of  patent  fancy  flour.  Barley  and  oats,  pota- 
toes and  roots  of  all  sorts,  and  many  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  also  reach  surprising  perfection.  In  the 
case  of  barley  grown  in  the  Yukon  valley,  the  malt 
makers  would  likely  find  the  very  highest  grade  of 
grain  for  their  use,  which  might  soon  take  prece- 
dence throughout  the  world.  The  growing  barley 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  it  is  in  the 
States,  and  especially  it  would  escape  the  injury 
from  rains  during  harvest,  and  when  standing  in 
the  shock,  which  lowers  the  quality  of  this  grain 
more  than  any  other. 

Present  State  of  Farming. — There  are  already  a 
number  of  small  farms  in  the  valley  which  have  been 
opened  by  disappointed  gold  seekers,  and  it  is  from 
the  results  secured  on  these  that  I  have  drawn  my 
most  trustworthy  information.  These  farmers  are 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  dollars.  The  miners  stand 
ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  vegetables,  and  even 
for  grains,  which  they  grind  into  coarse  meal  for 
bread.  This  is  the  golden  side  of  the  picture  of  pro- 
spective farm  life  in  that  semi-polar  region. 

The  Drawbacks.— But  there  is  a  darker  side  to  life 
in  that  far  northern  country,  which  will  likely  ap- 
pear to  those  used  to  the  comforts  of  farm  homes  in 
the  States  as  insurmountable,    The   long,  cold 


winter,  with  its  constant  night  of  nearly  three 
months,  when  the  landscape  is  wrapped  in  deep 
gloom,  and  when  only  a  faint  flicker  of  twilight  and 
the  changing  play  of  the  aurora  borealis  shining  on 
the  white  snow  reflect  a  faint,  uncertain  light,  is 
likely  to  give  a  dubious  aspect  to  the  Yukon  coun- 
try. This  dismal  and  dangerous  period  of  the  year, 
coupled  with  the  incredible  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
and  flies  in  the  summer,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
horses  or  cattle  to  exist,  seems  to  outweigh  the  fa- 
vorable features  of  the  valley.  Mules  and  the  rein- 
deer will  be  the  beasts  of  burden  in  that  country  if 
it  be  ever  brought  under  cultivation.  Sheep  and 
hogs  will,  no  doubt,  be  easily  acclimated,  and  goats 
may  take  the  place  of  the  cow.  The  reindeer  is  a 
very  valuable  animal.  It  makes  an  excellent  beast 
of  burden,  furnishes  good  meat,  is  easily  reared,  and 
is  in  its  native  home  in  that  climate,  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  the  ox. 

Anticipations. — If,  however,  a  railroad  should  be 
built  to  connect  the  great  Yukon  valley  with  the 
commercial  world,  and  wheat  growing  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  business  there,  the  work  would  likely  be 
done  mostly  by  steam.  There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  all 
districts  of  the  valley,  which  will  furnish  cheap  fuel 
for  every  purpose.  On  those  great  flats  a  traction 
engine  can  run  a  gang  plow,  turning  furrows  miles 
in  length,  and  fields  of  50,000  or  more  acres  of  wheat 
would  likely  be  a  common  sight.  The  people  could 
live  in  villages  for  mutual  protection,  and  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  carry  forward  their  farm 
work  on  the  largest  scale.  Here  the  bonanza  farm 
would  find  its  true  sphere,  with  room  for  all  who 
wished  to  enter  that  class  of  business,  and  the  great 
Yukon  valley  could  be  made  to  supply  the  marts  of 
the  world  with  the  very  highest  grade  of  wheat  that 
would,  no  doubt,  command  a  better  price  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  Neither  are  we  to  presume 
that  this  is  a  painting  of  the  fancy.  It  will  likely 
become  a  reality  at  no  distant  date. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Care  of  the  Breeding  Sow. 

Pertinent  suggestions  on  this  subject  are  given  by 
W.  J.  Maiden  in  the  course  of  his  articles  for  the 
Country  Gentleman,  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded. 

Management  During  Gestation. — The  sow  goes  for 
sixteen  weeks  after  receiving  the  boar.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  the  little  pigs  do  not  tax  her  much, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  gestation  the 
call  on  her  system  is  considerable,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained. During  the  early  part  of  her  gestation  she 
need  not  be  fed  with  much  care,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  keep  her  in  good  store  condition.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  providing  for  her  than  by  allow- 
ing her  to  run  freely  about  the  place,  picking  her 
living  from  the  straw  and  offal  in  the  yards  in  winter 
time,  or  running  to  grass  in  summer.  If  she  is  kept 
in  confinement  during  summer  any  green  food,  such 
as  freshly-cut  clover,  cabbages,  vetches,  etc.,  will 
suffice  her.  Remember,  the  key  to  success  is  to  keep 
her  in  good  bodily  health  ;  exercise  is  a  first  essen- 
tial ;  food  which  is  not  too  binding  and  freedom  from 
too  much  blubbery  fat  is  another  ;  a  good,  hard  flesh 
without  being  too  thin  is  another ;  and  steady  in- 
crease in  muscular  food  (no  sudden  increase  just  pre- 
viously to  farrowing)  will  tend  to  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  breeding. 

Before  the  Event. — When  farrowing  is  indicated  as 
being  very  near  hand,  which  is  usually  shown  by  the 
filling  of  the  udders,  the  food  should  be  controlled  so 
that  she  does  not  develop  too  much  milk.  If  the 
milk  looks  like  being  superabundant,  her  food  should 
be  lessened,  and  a  little  opening  medicine  should  be 
given.  Sows  rarely  come  to  much  harm  at  the  time 
of  farrowing  if  the  bowels  are  free,  but  if  constipa- 
tion exists  the  sow  may  go  wrong  at  any  time  within 
three  days  after  pigging.  Allow  her  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  herself  as  she  requires  it,  but  at  night 
time,  especially  if  there  is  other  stock  in  the  yard, 
she  should  be  shut  up  in  a  place  by  herself.  The  sty 
in  which  she  is  placed  should  not  be  too  freely  lit- 
tered with  straw,  and  the  straw  should  be  short,  as 
the  little  pigs  do  not  get  smothered  as  is  often  the 
case  when  the  straw  is  long  and  plentiful. 

Farrowing. — The  sty  itself  should  be  warm,  and 
around  the  walls  a  bar  should  be  placed  about  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  outside;  this  will  form  a  protection  for  the  young 
pigs,  without  which  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
their  mother  lying  on  them;  especially  is  this  the 
case  if  the  sow  is  weak  or  unduly  fat.  If  this  pre- 
vention is  not  taken  and  the  little  pigs  curl  up  in  a 
bunch  close  to  the  wall,  as  they  frequently  do,  the 
mother  drops  herself  down,  and,  not  calculating  the 
distance,  falls  on  them;  as  they  cannot  escape  they 
are  smothered,  which,  had  the  rail  been  there,  would 
most  probably  have  been  avoided. 

The  sow  should  be  carefully  watched  when  her  time 
has  come,  and  be  placed  in  a  quiet  sty,  no  actual  in- 
terference being  permitted.  The  usual  attendant 
should  take  charge  of  her,  as  she  will  be  quieter  un- 
der his  watching  thau  if  a  stranger  is  about.  Should 
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she  be  restless  or  savage,  the  young  ones  should  be 
taken  from  her  until  the  whole  business  of  pigging 
is  finished,  being  kept  covered  up  and  warm.  When 
all  the  pigs  are  born,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  get- 
ting them  to  suck,  and  they  should  be  left  until  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  have  obtained  milk.  If  the  sow 
is  quiet,  the  pigs  may  be  placed  against  the  teat  at 
once.  It  is  important  that  the  pigs  should  not  be 
made  to  squeal,  as  the  sow  is  liable, to  become  ex- 
cited under  such  circumstances,  and  may  turn  sav- 
age and  destroy  her  young.  If  in  her  anger  she 
draws  blood,  she  will  probably  develop  the  fatal  habit 
of  destroying  and  eating  her  young,  which  habit  once 
formed  can  never  be  eradicated.  As  a  further  pre- 
caution against  this,  the  cleansing  should  be  taken 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  or,  from  eating  it,  she  may 
take  to  eating  her  young. 

Should  the  sow  slip  her  pigs — that  is,  bring  forth 
before  time — all  traces  should  be  taken  away  at  once 
and  buried.  The  litter  should  also  be  removed,  and, 
if  not  burned,  at  least  be  placed  where  no  animal, 
whether  pig,  mare,  cow  or  sheep  will  get  at  it,  for 
this  early  parturition  is  most  commonly  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  a  germ,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  breeding  parts,  and,  when  there,  in- 
evitably brings  about  abortion.  If  any  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  of  prevention,  all 
suspicious  places  should  be  well  watered  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  blue  vitriol  and  water. 

The  Sow  After  Pigging. — For  three  or  four  days 
the  sow  should  be  fed  sparingly,  after  which  she 
may  be  put  on  full  diet.  It  is  a  point  requiring 
attention  that,  although  fed  sparingly,  she  should 
not  be  starved,  or  in  her  hunger  she  may  take  the 
unnatural  course  of  appeasing  her  appetite  by  eat- 
ing her  young.  If  a  sow  eats  her  young,  she  should 
never  be  allowed  to  breed  again.  It  is  one  of 
the  risks  of  buying  an  in-pig  sow,  that  she  may  have 
developed  this  practice,  and  her  owner  is  parting 
with  her  for  this  reason  ;  consequently  a  bought  sow 
requires  closer  attention  than  one  which  the  owner 
has  had  previous  experience  of. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  sow  should 
be  fed  on  wash,  in  which  there  is  stirred  a  small 
quantity  of  bran,  which,  while  keeping  her  bowels 
open,  will  produce  sufficient  milk  to  supply  the 
young  ones.  The  ordinary  food  may  then  be  re- 
turned to — in  fact,  the  diet  may  be  liberal.  At  the 
same  time  stale  food,  or  meal  which  has  become 
musty,  should  be  withheld,  or  the  milk  will  be  ren- 
dered unhealthy  by  the  acidity  set  up,  and  the  pigs 
will  suffer.  This  is  one  of  the  common  reasons  of 
unhealthiness  in  young  pigs,  and  causes  very  serious 
loss.  Should  the  sow  show  signs  of  producing  more 
milk  than  the  young  ones  can  consume,  the  supply 
of  food  should  be  curtailed  ;  otherwise  the  milk  will 
become  unpalatable  and  injurious  to  the  sucklings. 
She  may  also  develop  milk  fever,  when  further  prof- 
itable management  of  the  young  ones  will  become  an 
impossibility,  and  the  sow  herself  may  be  lost.  As 
in  all  cases  of  milk  fever  among  animals,  too  costive 
bowels  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  the  disease,  or 
at  any  rate  conduce  to  it.  Castor  oil  should  be 
administered.  As  the  pig  is  easily  choked  when 
liquids  are  poured  into  the  throat,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  careful.  There  is  no  better  method  of  ad- 
ministering physic  to  a  pig  than  by  giving  it  through 
a  shoe.  For  this  purpose  an  old  shoe  should  be 
obtained ;  the  toe  should  be  cut  so  as  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  pass  out  of  it.  Place  this  in  her  mouth  and 
hold  her  up,  so  that  the  liquid  on  being  poured  into 
it  runs  into  the  mouth.  Instead  of  squealing  and 
closing  her  gullet,  she  will  suck  and  champ  at  the 
shoe,  in  doing  which  the  medicine  will  flow  safely 
past  the  windpipe  into  the  gullet.  This  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  pigs  of  all  descriptions. 

Exercise. — Exercise  is  necessary  when  the  sow  has 
regained  strength  enough  to  show  an  inclination  to 
go  out.  It  is  useless  to  turn  her  out  when,  instead  of 
exercising,  she  will  not  leave  the  door  of  the  piggery, 
but  stands  grunting  against  it.  Both  she  and  her 
young  ones  are  disturbed  by  it,  and  suffer.  At  first 
the  duration  of  her  outings  should  be  limited,  and  she 
should  be  allowed  to  go  no  longer  than  she  shows  an 
inclination  to  healthy  exercise  or  feeding. 


Hogs  at  California  State  Fair. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  success  of  our  swine 
breeders  are  receiving  recognition  abroad.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Breeders'  Gazette  says  that  the  pens 
were  all  well  filled  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  was 
an  improvement  over  last  year,  especially  in  Poland- 
Chinas  was  the  competition  very  strong.  The  breeds 
represented  were  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires  and 
Essex. 

In  Poland-Chinas  the  awards  were  placed  as  fol- 
lows: Aged  boars — Sessions  &  Co.  first  on  a  grand- 
son of  Guy  Wilkes  2d;  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons  second 
on  son  of  same  boar.  Yearling  boars— Thomas  Waite 
first;  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons  second.  Boars  six 
months  and  under  one  year— S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons 
first  on  Peerless  Wilkes;  J.  P.  Ashley  second.  Aged 
sows — Sessions  &  Co.  first  on  Miss  Sanders  Wilkes; 
J.  P.  Ashley  second  on  Minnie  H.  Yearling  sows — 
Sessions  &  Co.  first  on  Lucerne;  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons  second  on  Model's  White  Face.  Sows  six  months 
and  under  one  year — First  and  second  to  S.  P.  Lind- 


gren &  Sons  on  Tecumseh  McWilkes  and  Miss  Dun- 
can Wilkes.  Best  pair  of  pigs  under  six  months — 
First  to  P.  H.  Murphy;  second  to  Sessions  &  Co.  Sow 
and  six  pigs  under  three  months — First  to  Thomas 
Waite;  second  to  P.  H.  Murphy.  Sweepstakes 
boar — Thomas  Waite.  Sweepstakes  sow — Sessions 
&  Co.  Pen  of  six  pigs  under  six  months — S.  P. 
Lindgren  &  Sons.  One  boar,  two  sows  and  six  pigs 
under  six  months — S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

Berkshire  awards  were:  Aged  boars — Thomas 
Waite  first;  Sessions  &  Co.  second.  Yearlings — J. 
P.  Ashley  first.  Six  months  and  under  one  year — 
Sessions  &  Co.  first;  P.  H.  Murphy  second.  Aged 
sows — Sessions  &  Co.  first  and  second.  Yearlings — 
J.  P.  Ashley  first;  Sessions  &  Co.  second.  Six 
months  and  under  one  year — J.  P.  Ashley  first; 
Thomas  Waite  second.  Sow  and  six  pigs — Sessions 
&  Co.  first;  J.  P.  Ashley  second.  Pair  of  pigs  un- 
der six  months — Sessions  &  Co.  first;  Thomas 
Waite  second.  Sweepstake  boar — Thomas  Waite. 
Sweepstake  sow — J.  P.  Ashley.  Six  pigs — Sessions 
&  Co.  One  boar,  two  sows  and  six  pigs — Sessions 
&  Co. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Occurrence  of  the  Texas  Fever. 


We  recently  commented  upon  the  unfrequent  oc- 
currence of  the  Texas  fever  in  California  and  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  become  epizootic  and  was  ap- 
parently of  milder  type  than  in  eastern  and  central 
States.  The  Barbareno  of  Santa  Barbara  gives  the 
following  account: 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hester,  county  veterinarian,  has  re- 
turned from  Lompoc,  where  he  was  called  to  inspect 
the  stock  of  Wm.  Begg  and  J.  Craft,  ranchers  near 
that  town.  He  found  the  cattle  on  the  Begg  ranch 
suffering  from  Texas  fever;  one  death  had  resulted, 
and  others  were  affected.  Some  of  the  Craft  stock 
was  suffering  from  Lymphatic  Anthrax  (Black  Leg). 

Recently  the  fever  broke  out  in  Santa  Paula,  and 
occasionally  cases  have  been  reported  from  the  San 
Julian  district,  but  the  disease  has  never  been  widely 
spread.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  in  a  mild  form,  fatal 
results  being  seldom  reported;  and  when  taken 
promptly  in  hand  and  properly  treated,  recovery  can 
be  nearly  always  accomplished. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Texas  fever  was  in- 
troduced here  by  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  Texas 
and  Arizona  to  the  ranges  of  the  Pacific.  In  past 
years  cattle  have  been  brought  into  Santa  Barbara 
county  by  the  train  load  to  fatten  on  the  vegetation 
of  our  hills,  when  feed  on  the  plains  was  rendered 
short  by  drouth.  They  left  their  memories  and  Texas 
fever  behind  them  when  they  were  shipped  to  the 
markets. 

The  disease  does  not  thrive  well  here,  however, 
and  if  Texas  cattle  are  quarantined,  the  fever  may 
be  entirely  stamped  out  by  careful  and  systematic 
treatment. 

PREVENTION  OF  THE  FEVER. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Breeders' 
Gazette: 

The  cure  of  Texas  fever,  especially  with  beef 
breeds  or  with  cows  in  milk,  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  In  fact  medicines  appear  to  have  very  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease  with  such 
animals.  The  only  hope,  therefore,  is  in  prevention. 
In  taking  animals  to  the  South  it  is  found  that  young 
animals,  six  months  to  a  year  old,  resist  the  disease 
much  better  than  the  older  ones.  Some  breeders 
have  succeeded  in  acclimating  a  herd  of  breeding 
Shorthorn  cattle  by  taking  calves  to  the  South  and 
building  up  their  herd  from  those  which  live.  The 
losses,  however,  are  generally  quite  heavy.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of  this  bureau 
that  animals  may  be  inoculated  and  afterward  taken 
into  the  infected  district  without  much  danger.  Our 
experiments  have  not  been  very  extensive,  but  of 
eleven  inoculated  cattle  taken  into  the  infected  dis- 
trict all  lived,  while  of  five  that  were  not  inoculated 
four  died  and  the  f  fth  barely  recovered.  This  inocu- 
lation should  be  practiced  about  November  at  the 
animals'  home  in  the  North.  It  is  made  by  injecting 
under  the  skin  from  8  to  10  c.  c.  (from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  drams)  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  from  the 
infected  district.  This  causes  a  mild  attack  of 
fever,  but  the  animals  soon  recover  and  then  have 
considerable  immunity.  Of  course  in  selecting  the 
animal  from  which  the  blood  is  drawn  for  inoculating 
purposes  we  should  know  that  it  was  from  the  in- 
fected district  and  that  it  had  been  infested  with 
ticks.  Otherwise  it  might  have  come  from  some 
section  that  was  not  infected,  in  which  case  its 
blood  would  be  of  no  use  for  inoculating  purposes. 
Once  having  secured  such  an  animal  it  may  be  re- 
tained indefinitely,  as  the  blood  seems  to  retain  the 
virulence  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  The  inocu- 
lated cattle  should  not  be  sent  South  until  they  have 
fully  recovered,  that  is,  not  until  twoor  three  months 
have  elapsed.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  method 
will  prove  successful  in  making  cattle  sufficiently 
insusceptible  to  splenetic  fever  to  permit  their  being 
taken  to  the  infected  district  with  comparatively 
small  loss.  The  experiments  have  not  yet  been 
conducted  on  a  yery  large  scale,  and  the  method 


may  no  doubt  be  made  more  perfect  in  the  future, 
but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  indicate  its  usefulness. 

One  of  the  best  substances  which  has  been  tested 
for  destroying  ticks  on  the  skin  of  cattle  is  the 
petroleum  product  known  as  paraffineor  lubricating 
oil.  It  kills  the  ticks  without  causing  much  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin.  If  this  oil  cannot  be  obtained  cot- 
ton-seed oil  or  lard  oil  or  sulphur  ointment  may  be 
used,  and  if  applied  often  enough  will  keep  the  cattle 
free  from  the  parasites.  D.  E.  Salmon. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HORTICULTURE. 


The  Gopher  and  the  Owl. 


W.  M.  Bristol  of  East  Highlands,  San  Bernardino 
Co.,  Cal. ,  who  gave  our  readers  the  very  interesting 
article  on  alfilaria  in  the  last  Rural,  recently  made 
some  observations  on  gophers  and  owls  which  are 
very  true  and  well  told. 

Conquest  of  the  Gopher. — The  gopher  is  a  very  small 
animal,  and  the  novice  usually  considers  him  beneath 
his  notice.  Later,  however,  he  becomes  aware  that 
the  gopher  and  his  progeny  are  likely  to  girdle  every 
tree  just  below  the  ground,  and  declares  war  on  him. 
If  at  first  he  considered  him  figuratively  beneath  his 
notice,  he  now  finds  him  literally  so,  and  therein  lies 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  getting  at  him. 

It  would  be  inadvertent  to  speak  of  exterminating 
the  gopher.  He  may  be  conquered,  but  not  sub- 
dued. Still  water  runs  deep,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  orchardist  that  be  has  slain  the  last  one  on  the 
place  will  be  rudely  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  fresh 
diggings  after  the  first  winter  rain.  The  warfare 
against  him  is  of  the  guerilla  character,  each  farmer 
fighting  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

Various  Means. — The  wire  trap  in  its  multitudinous 
forms  is  a  popular  weapon,  but  the  fourteen  different 
styles  rusting  out  in  the  rear  of  the  barn  silently  tell 
of  the  discrepancy  between  hypothesis  and  practice. 
We  have  read  of  the  bad-smelling  engines  of  war 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  their  recent  scrimmage  with 
Japan,  and  have  denounced  them  as  uncivilized;  but 
we  are  after  the  gopher  with  devices  even  more  bar- 
barous. We  blow  smoke  down  his  hole  and  pour  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  into  his  burrow.  He  is  enticed 
with  raisins  containing  strychnine  and  scented  with 
oil  of  rodium.  An  irrigating  head  of  water  is  turned 
in  upon  him,  but  be  climbs  to  a  high  place  in  his  run- 
way and  laughs  at  the  flood.  Some  of  his  tribe  are 
captured  and  innoculated  with  a  deadly  virus,  but 
the  glorious  climate  of  California  renders  it  innocu- 
ous, and  the  disease  refuses  to  spread.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  royal  road  into  bis  citadel,  although  count- 
less secret  passages  lead  out  therefrom  to  the  roots 
of  his  enemy's  orchard. 

Foes  of  the  Gopher. — In  the  struggle  with  pests, 
however,  the  fruit  grower  often  finds  an  efficient  ally 
in  nature,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  several  of  her 
creatures  count  the  gopher  good  eating.  That  long, 
light-brown,  harmless-looking  reptile  commonly 
called  the  gopher  snake  has  been  seen  to  set  his 
fangs  in  the  rodent's  neck,  wind  himself  tightly 
about  its  body  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  slowly 
swallow  its  crushed  and  lifeless  carcass.  A  wiry 
little  weasel,  of  a  variety  distinct  from  the  eastern 
type,  and  whose  earth  works  are  easily  mistaken  for 
those  of  the  gopher,  also  preys  upon  him;  and,  be- 
cause he  fights  him  on  his  own  underground  tactics, 
is  doubtless  far  more  effective  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  is  probable  that  wildcats,  skunks  and 
hawks  also  reckon  him  in  their  bill  of  fare,  but  of  all 
his  pursuers  the  owl  is  the  best  equipped  and  his 
methods  most  effective. 

The  Story  of  the  Owl. — Some  time  ago  I  met  J.  R. 
Riggins.  a  prominent  orange  grower  of  West  High- 
lands, and  he  told  me  the  story  which  suggested  the 
title  of  this  sketch.  "  Last  winter,"  said  he,  "  I  put 
an  empty  organ  box  way  up  in  the  gable  end  of  my 
barn  for  a  pigeon  loft,  cutting  holes  through  the 
outer  wall  to  afford  ingress  and  egress  for  the  birds. 
The  pigeons  were  pleased  with  their  quarters,  and 
for  a  while  seemed  prosperous  and  happy.  Then  I 
noticed  that  they  had  tired  of  the  organ  box — pos- 
sibly because  there  was  no  music  in  it.  At  least, 
there  was  discord  of  some  kind,  for  which  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account.  One  day  I  saw  a  large  owl  perched 
on  the  barn  roof,  and,  getting  my  shotgun,  I 
promptly  downed  him.  Not  long  after  I  noticed  an- 
other owl,  evidently  his  mate,  entering  the  pigeon 
loft.  I  quietly  pulled  the  string  which  shuts  the  loft 
door  and  the  owl  was  a  prisoner.  Then  I  went  up 
with  a  club,  satisfied  that  I  was  going  to  deal  out 
justice  to  the  culprit  that  bad  been  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  pigeons.  I  raised  the  door  slightly  and 
looked  in  and  saw,  not  one  owl,  but  five — Mme.  Owl 
and  four  little  owlets.  Scattered  about  on  the  floor 
were  the  remnants  of  ten  gophers.  I  threw  the  door 
wide  open,  lifted  my  hat  to  Mrs.  Owl  and  said  I  had 
just  come  up  to  see  if  the  pigeons  were  troubling 
her.  I  could  not  look  her  in  the  eye,  for  I  remem- 
bered the  shotgun  affair  of  the  preceding  day.  And 
now,  whenever  a  big  barn  owl  makes  me  a  nocturnal 
call  and  asks  in  his  weird  '  Who  ?  who  ?  who  ?  '  the 
name  of  the  occupant,  I  raise  the  window  and  reply, 
J.  R.  Riggins,  a  friend;  you'll  find  the  door  open.'  " 
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A  Remarkable  flachine. 


A  new  machine  has  appeared  on  E. 
H.  R.  Green's  Texas  Midland  road, 
that  seems  destined  to  be  of  consider- 
able value  in  California  for  mining  and 
irrigation.  A  Houston  man  thus  de- 
scribes it:  The  ditcher  is  a  steel  plat- 
form car,  50  feet  long,  having  erected 
at  its  center  a  revolving  crane,  and  is 
provided  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
attachments  for  loosening  the  earth  at 
both  sides  of  the  track,  placing  it  where 
required,  and  shaping  up  the  roadway 
uniform.  The  ditcher  is  hauled  by  a 
locomotive,  and  the  entire  machine  is 
controlled  by  the  locomotive's  ordinary 
air'pump.  The  different  tools  are  at- 
tached to  either  side  of  the  car  and  ex- 
tend outward  to  desired  distance.  Tbe 
mammoth  plow  is  first  used  to  make  a 
furrow  at  sides  of  track  for  the  ditch 
or  drain.  The  plow  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  breaking  plow,  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  handles  it  has  an 
upright  bar  about  5  feet  long  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  beam.  The  plow  is  at- 
tached to  forward  end  of  ditcher  by  a 
heavy  cable,  is  maintained  at  proper 
distance  from  the  side  of  car  by  brace, 
and  the  hoisting  cable  of  crane  is  at- 
tached to  nose  of  plow  to  regulate  depth 
of  cut  by  raising  and  lowering  front 
end,  it  is  kept  parallel  with  track  by 
an  air-operated  piston  which  extends 
outwardly  from  car  at  right  angle  to 
track,  and  attached  to  the  upright  at 
rear  of  beam.  The  plow  moves  along 
apparently  unguided,  steadily  and  uni- 
formly, all  operations  being  performed 
by  but  one  man  at  the  controlling 
valves;  it  makes  a  furrow  30  inches 
deep,  24  inches  wide,  and  miles  in 
length,  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Tbe  plow 
is  followed  by  the  scraper,  an  immense 
steel  tool  that  throws  the  material 
toward  the  track,  and  in  that  way 
builds  up  and  strengthens  the  embank- 
ment. Next  comes  a  tool  called  the 
shoulder  former,  which  evens  off  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  to  a  uniform 
contour.  After  this  operation  the 
scraper  is  reversed  and  takes  up  ail 
the  surplus  dirt  from  the  now  perfectly 
formed  ditch,  and  casts  it  20  to  30  feet 
from  the  track,  leaving  the  drain  un- 
obstructed. If,  after  plowing  a  cut, 
more  material  is  turned  up  than  re- 
quired to  form  the  bank,  a  scoop  or 
slush-scraper  is  put  into  service,  which 
takes  up  the  dirt  and  carries  it  to  the 
end  of  the  cut,  where  no  other  material 
is  available.  The  crane  is  capable  of 
raising  and  swinging  a  load  of  8,000 
pounds,  and  in  emergencies  forms  a 
rapid  wrecking  car,  quickly  gotten  into 
action,  as  it  requires  no  generation  of 
steam,  it  only  being  necessary  to  couple 
on  a  locomotive,  make  the  air  con- 
nections, and  go  to  work. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone. 


It  has  been  thought  by  proprietors 
of  telegraph  lines  that  tbe  telephone 
might  prove  a  serious  rival,  not  merely 
for  such  messages  as  might  require  a 
very  prompt  reply,  but  also  for  ex- 
tended dispatches  for  news  purposes. 
But  a  recent  test  of  the  telephone 
shows  that  it  has  its  limitations.  It 
will  serve  for  short  news  messages, 
but  not  for  long  ones.  In  a  recent  lo- 
cal newspaper  contest  for  news  from 
the  Klondike  to  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
patch 10,000  words  .  in  length  was 
handed  by  a  messenger  from  a  steam- 
ship to  the  manager  of  a  telephone  of- 
fice 101  miles  from  the  nearest  avail- 
able telegraph  office  for  transmission 
to  a  still  more  distant  point.  Previous 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  hand- 
ling so  long  a  report.  A  sending  oper- 
ator sat  down  at  the  telephone  and  be- 
gan reading  the  message,  while  the  re- 
ceiving operator  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  wore  on  her  head  the  appa- 
ratus usually  employed  in  central  sta- 
tions. Her  hand  were  thus  left  free, 
and  she  used  them  to  manipulate  a 
typewriting  machine.  Her  copy  was 
then  handed  to  a  telegraph  operator  to 
be  sent  to  its  final  destination.  It  took 
five  hours  to  send  10,000  words  by  tele- 
phone, thirty-three  words  a  minute. 
There  are  machine  telegraphic  systems 
now  in  actual  use  which  transmit  at 
least  one  hundred  words  a  minute; 
some  of  the  new  plans  which  have  at- 


tracted attention  within  the  last  few 
years  contemplate  a  speed  of  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  words  a 
minute.  The  limit  in  this  method 
would  seem  to  be,  not  the  number  of 
words  one  can  utter  (from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  a  minute),  but  the  dex- 
terity of  the  typewriter.  It  is  possible 
for  an  expert  to  write  fifty  or  sixty 
words,  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  machine  telegraphy. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


NURSERYMEN,  ATTENTION. 

The  manager  of  my  large  and  well-known  nur- 
'  series  Is  going  to  Alaska  next  spring,  and  ihere- 
j  fore  I  offer  my  well-paying,  completely  stocked, 
I  far  and  widely  known  Piuit  Tree  and  Ornamental 
j  Nurseries  for  Sale.   I  have  everything  in  the  fruit 
I  and  ornamental  line.    Every  tree  and  plant  true 
to  label,  clean  of  insects,  exceedingly  thrilty  and 
warranted  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Last 
season's  sale^  amounted  to  nearly  $13  000.     No  in- 
cumbrance.   My  nurseries  are  well  and  favorably 
known  all  through  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.   A  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  buyer. 
Gall  and  see  for  yourself. 

P.  A.  SCHUMACHER, 

Prop.  Orange   County  Nurseries, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  5,  1897. 

591,264.— Steel  Trap— Abbey  &  McLeod,  Lookout, 
Wash. 

591,070. — Valve — G.  S.  Binckley,  S.  F. 
591,207.— Lathing— M.  Carrick,  S.  F. 
ftiil,208.— Scaffold— M.  Carrick,  S.  F. 
591,158.— Baby  Carriage— C.  D.  Chandler,  Damas- 
cus, Or. 

591,109.— Nest  Egg— N.  S.  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
591,211. — Kite — M.  A.  Daberer,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
591,113— Fruit   Gatherer— I.   C.  Drake,  South 

Prairie,  Wash. 
590,971. -Clothes-Line— H.  C.  Eakin,  Dallas,  Or. 
591  114.— Carving  Machine— A.  G.  &  H.  Edmund, 

Seattle  AVash 
591,248.— Folding  Crate— M.  Ek,  Silverton,  Or. 
590,974  — Lubricator— R.   M.    Gelinas,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

591,038.— Trace  Hook— B.  A.  Goodwin,  Ripon,  Cal. 

591,216.— Poison  Distributor  — M.  L.  Griffin, 
Priest  Valley,  Cal. 

591,099.— Invalid's  Support— W.  Harbaugh,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

590,9»7.— Mowing   Machine— J.  S.  Howk,  Reno, 

Nev. 

591,101.— Windmill— H.  A.  Hyne,  S.  F. 
591,356.— Hinged  Window  Sash— W.  McCall,  S.  F. 
591,119— Amalgamator— J.  P.  Schmitz,  S.  F. 
591,200.— Safe  Lock— A.  Stevenson,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Note. — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  (J.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mall  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


We  are  indebted  to  tbe  sun  for 
light  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  for 
warmth  within  doors  as  well  as  with- 
out. Strolling  through  a  town  lit  up 
by  innumerable  lamps,  or  whirled  along 
at  the  heels  of  a  locomotive,  it  is  a 
pleasant  thought  that  the  emanations  of 
suns  which  rose  and  set  millions  of 
years  ago — which  rose  and  set  in  seem- 
ing idleness,  and  to  all  appearance,  in 
wasted  splendor — are  now  reproduced 
to  enable  us  to  cope  with  darkness  or 
to  conquer  space  without  moving  a 
muscle.  There  is  something  captivat- 
ing in  the  thought  that  the  great 
rector  mundi  was  working  for  us  when 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  man — in- 
deed, no  promise  of  his  coming — and 
with  quiet  patient  labor  laying  up  from 
day  to  day  those  treasures  of  light  and 
heat  which  are  infinitely  more  valuable 
to  us  than  all  else  we  possess.  No  one 
who  has  studied  geological  processes 
can  repress  a  feeling  of  surprise,  per- 
haps of  impatience,  at  the  slow,  de- 
liberate step  with  which  nature  ever 
marches  up  to  her  goal.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  sun  toiling  in  lonely  splen- 
dor to  store  our  planet  with  fuel — we 
had  almost  said  with  his  own  embodied 
beams — it  seems  to  reconcile  us  in  some 
degree  to  the  august  and  awful  chro- 
nology of  the  universe. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has 
organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,000,  to  manufacture  and 
operate  electric  carriages  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  storage  batteries.  The  cor- 
poration proposes  to  establish  branches 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bUmisn. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prios  $l.EO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  in 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  Ki.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandals,  fine  Kid  C.  S. 
plaiu  toe,  at  5U  cents.  Sizes  3  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  $4.00  Button  shoes 
SI. 37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Powerful     made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.  82-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK. ER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Boundary  Dispute. 

That  Is  what  many  line  or  "party"  fences 
become.  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
Never  heard  of  a  quarrel  "over,  through  or 
under"  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.AMES.  Gait, Can 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co., 

113  WEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Works,  Potrero. 


W.  &  P.  ONE-PLY  ROOFING. 

Good  for  2  or  3  years.  Felt,  Coating,  Tin  Caps, 
Nails— complete.    Per  square  of  100  ft.,  Sl.SO. 

W.  &  P.  THREE-PLY  READY  ROOFING. 


A  permanent  roof.  Easily  applied, 
ing.  Tin  Caps  and  Nails — complete, 
of  100  ft.,  S3.00. 


With  Coat- 
Per  square 


W.  &  P.  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  roof  coating— the  best  we  know 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  making  and 
using.    Barrels,  30c;  Five-Gallon  Cans,  35c. 

Specify  W.  &  P.    Can  be  Ordered  of  Dealers. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOIL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subject. 
Includes:  I— silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds ;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


l/V\PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 


^  WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


to  bale  3  tons  to 
two-horse  Press ; 
this  guarante 
protects 
you— not 
me.  60-in. 
feed 
hi. 


of  hay  in  10  hours  than  any  other 
Easy  to  feed;  no 
foot  feeding,  no 
crushed  feet.  Be- 
ing a  box  press 
it  breaks  the  rna- 
ial  less;  uses 


no  divide  boards;  has  | 
large  wheels;  mount- 
ed power;easytomove 
Cir'lars  &  prices  free. 
SPENCER,  Box  25,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

ay  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
heel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  freb. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
llSJIichteanSt.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


""^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  pad  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
TJS  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NY  MAN,  "gSR,* 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  ah  | 
GASOLINE.  ENGINES*;^ 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  R.K  S.Jgj  figl 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX.'taT  ^ 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Flssure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  »S~  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKED  Consultation  Free.    Call  or  send 

for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


patents! 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


GRADING  £UE\/ES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   WORK   OF    MLL  KINDS, 

ID.  ID.  WASS,  56  FIEST  ST..  S.  JT. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Answered. 


I  thought  to  find  some  healing  clime 
For  her  I  loved  ;  she  found  that  shore, 

That  city,  whose  inhabitants 
Are  sick  and  sorrowful  no  more. 

I  asked  for  human  love  for  her, 
The  Loving  knew  best  how  to  still 

The  infinite  yearning  of  a  heart 
Which  but  infinity  could  fill. 

Such  sweet  communion  had  been  ours, 
I  prayed  that  it  might  never  end; 

My  prayer  is  more  than  answered ;  now 
I  have  an  angel  for  my  friend. 

]  wished  for  perfect  peace,  to  soothe 
The  troubled  anguish  of  her  breast; 

And,  numbered  with  the  loved  and  called, 
She  entered  on  untroubled  rest. 

Life  was  so  fair  a  thing  to  her, 
I  wept  and  pleaded  for  its  stay; 

My  wish  was  granted  me,  for  lol 
She  hath  eternal  life  to-day. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 


Hiss  flurphy. 


Miss  Murphy  was  born  on  the  cattle 
range  at  Rocky  Flat,  a  shelf  running 
at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado.  It  averages  about  three 
miles  in  width;  beyond  is  a  lower  pla- 
teau of  about  fifty  miles,  and  then  the 
land  gradually  drops  down  into  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  name  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  place.  Rocky  Flat  is  a 
succession  of  rocks  and  stones,  a  place 
so  unattractive  and  unprofitable  as 
never  to  attract  the  homesteader — fit 
for  a  cattle  range,  nothing  else. 

To  the  tourist,  Rocky  Flat  has  some 
redeeming  features.  It  discloses  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
leads  directly  to  the  canyon  mouths, 
where  the  streams  leave  the  mountains, 
cut  through  the  flat,  and  wander  off  on 
the  plains  below.  These  canyons, 
where  the  narrow  wagon  road  and  the 
stream  twist  about  each  other,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  twenty  times  in  a 
mile,  are  well  worth  visiting. 

On  Rocky  Flat,  spring  comes  with 
the  daisy  —  not  our  long-stemmed, 
white,  Eastern  daisy,  but  a  delicate, 
pink  thing  that  nestles  close  down  to 
the  ground.  Then  the  grass  starts 
and  the  wild  flowers  spring  up,  making 
prodigious  growth,  covering  all  avail- 
able space  with  blade  and  blossom,  and 
Rocky  Flat  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Then 
it  is  that  the  ranchmen  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  bring  their  cattle 
and  leave  them  for  the  summer,  mak- 
ing occasional  trips  to  see  that  all  is 
well  and  to  brand  the  increase.  Some- 
times the  cattle  leave  the  range,  but 
they  are  promptly  driven  back  by  the 
nearest  ranchmen  and  made  to  know 
that  there  they  must  stay  through  the 
summer. 

And  such  a  summer  !  The  sun  beats 
down  day  by  day,  turning  the  grass 
brown  and  drying  the  blossoms  on  their 
stems.  The  water  in  the  artificial 
lakes  creeps  farther  and  farther  from 
the  edge  and  becomes  less  palatable 
each  day.  The  cattle  would  suffer  in- 
deed were  it  not  for  the  shade  of  the 
canyons  and  the  long  cool  nights  which 
relieve  the  torrid  heat  of  the  day. 

The  nursery  of  the  range  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  artificial  lake.  Here  the 
cows  drop  their  calves,  and  here  they 
leave  them  in  charge  of  a  oay  nurse, 
while  they  wander  off  in  search  of  food. 
They  have  a  kindergardeu  system  of 
their  own.  Around  the  lake  the  ground 
is  soon  eaten  bare,  and  the  calves  are 
too  young  or  weak  to  follow  their 
mothers  about  on  the  range.  Perhaps 
the  mothers  need  a  rest.  At  any  rate, 
day  after  day  the  calves  are  left  in 
charge  of  a  few  cows  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
cow  in  charge  of  five  calves,  and  from 
her  treatment  which  particular  calf  is 
her  own.  Animals  make  good  step- 
mothers. In  the  evening  the  cows 
return  to  the  lake,  take  charge  of  their 
own,  and  relieve  the  day  nurses,  who 
wander  off  in  their  turn.  It's  a  wise 
calf  that  knows  its  own  mother  under 
the  circumstances,  yet  they  are  soon 
sorted  cut,  and  each  mother  lies  down 
with  her  own  and  the  extra  one  which 


may  be  left  to  her  care.  The  nurses 
are  changed  every  day,  so  that  no  cow 
serves  two  days  in  succession. 

The  kindling  of  a  fire  on  the  range 
drives  every  cow  to  her  calf.  It  means 
branding.  Though  the  calf  cannot  es- 
cape it,  the  mother  can  greatly  allevi- 
ate the  pain  by  licking  the  burn  with 
her  tongue.  Saliva  contains  a  great 
healing  property.  All  animals  know 
this.  So  does  a  babe;  that  is  what  it 
means  when  it  holds  up  a  burned  finger 
to  be  kissed. 

Except  that  Miss  Murphy  was  Mur- 
phy's calf,  she  was  just  like  the  dozen 
other  little  brown  calves  on  the  range, 
until  John  Simpson  discovered  that  she 
was  different  from  the  rest. 

John  Simpson  was  a  New  York  boy, 
who  was  sent  to  Colorado  on  account  of 
recent  illness,  and  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  Rocky  Flat  one  day  in  a 
spring  wagon.  In  the  same  wagon  was 
his  uncle,  a  ranchman  who  had  come  to 
look  after  his  cattle,  and  his  two  sons 
followed  on  horseback.  John  Simpson 
was  not  yet  equal  to  riding  a  horse. 

The  cattle  were  sorted  out,  the  calves 
branded,  a  sickening  process  to  John. 
Miss  Murphy  was  the  last  calf  to  be 
thrown  down.  She  made  a  great  strug- 
gle. Just  as  his  cousin  Frank  was  about 
to  press  the  hot  iron  upon  her,  John 
caught  his  arm  and  cried:  ".Don't  do 
it !  You  don't  have  to,  don't  you 
see  ?  " 

"Eh!  What?" 

"I  read  in  one  of  your  books  that 
when  cows  had  been  branded  with  the 
same  brand  year  after  year — no,  gen- 
eration after  generation — their  calves 
would  be  born  with  that  brand,  and 
there  it  is  !  " 

Mr.  Simpson's  brand  was  a  circle  and 
a  bar. 

"  Well,  that  does  look  like  it,  and  it's 
right  on  the  place  where  I  always 
brand." 

Miss  Murphy's  side  was  entirely 
brown,  except  for  the  white  circle  and 
stripe  on  it." 

"  Don't  brand  her,  and  see  if  her 
calf  will  have  that  mark,"  suggested 
John. 

"All  right.  Let  her  up,  boys,"  said 
his  uncle,  wishing  to  humor  the  weak 

boy. 

"Looks  as  much  like  a  flap-jack  pan 
as  anything,"  said  Dan.  "  You  can  get 
up,  Miss  Murphy." 

"  Yes,  and  there  are  the  flap-jacks 
spilled  all  over  the  other  side  of  it," 
said  Frank,  pointing  to  some  white 
spots,  as  the  calf  scampered  off  to  its 
mother. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Miss  Murphy 
appreciated  John's  intervention,  for  she 
would  not  let  him  get  near  her.  Why 
old  Murphy  did  not  know  just  why  it 
was,  she  knew  her  calf  had  escaped 
branding,  and,  associating  the  good 
luck  with  John,  came  up  and  rubbed 
her  nose  against  his  arm. 

Three  weeks  later  the  cattle  were 
driven  down  to  the  ranch,  which  was 
now  ready  to  receive  them.  The  grain 
had  been  harvested,  the  alfalfa  gath- 
ered and  stacked  out  of  reach. 

John  accompanied  his  uncle  and 
cousins.  The  range  was  twelve  miles 
from  the  ranch;  and  it  was  afternoon 
before  the  cattle  were  sorted  out  and 
gathered  together.  Then  the  home- 
ward journey  began,  and  a  slow  tedi- 
ous journey  it  proved;  mile  after  mile 
of  dry,  hard  ground,  covered  only  by 
cactus,  Spanish  needles,  and  tufts  of 
wild  sage;  then  an  occasional  dug-out 
was  seen  in  the  deep,  irrigating  ditches 
from  the  mountains.  With  great  diffi- 
culty the  cattle  were  prevented  from 
plunging  in,  damaging  the  ditches  and 
drowning  themselves.  Finally,  fences 
were  met;  the  trail  ran  into  a  road; 
a  mile  farther  on,  the  road  was  crossed 
by  a  shallow  stream,  and  there  the 
cattle  were  allowed  to  wade  in  and 
drink. 

Miss  Murphy  did  not  follow  her 
mother.  Though  the  cattle  had  lagged 
all  the  way,  she,  the  youngest  and 
weakest,  had  found  it  hard  to  keep  up, 
and  now  that  her  mother  had  stopped 
in  the  stream,  she  lay  down  on  the 
bank,  too  tired  even  to  drink.  Old 
Murphy  drank  her  fill,  emerged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  called; 
but  her  calf  did  not  follow. 

"She's    just    played    out,  Uncle 


George,"  said  John.  "Let's  put  her  in 
the  wagon." 

"She'd  jump  and  break  her  knee, 
most  likely." 

"  Then  I'll  sit  in  the  back  and  hold 
her." 

"  If  we  bad  an  extra  rope  or  a  strap 
we  could  tie  her  up.  Put  her  in,  boys," 
said  Mr.  Simpson,  "  and  see  if  she'll 
travel  that  way." 

The  boys  dismounted,  picked  up  Miss 
Murphy,  and  placed  her  in  the  spring 
wagon.  As  the  wagon  started  she 
made  an  effort  to  get  out,  but  John  held 
her  and  soothed  her,  and  old  Murphy 
put  her  nose  over  the  wagon,  and  fol- 
lowed close  behind.  The  calf  soon  be- 
came contented  and  settled  down,  with 
her  head  resting  on  John's  lap. 

The  cattle  travelled  better  after  they 
left  the  stream,  but  it  was  dark  before 
they  turned  into  the  cattle  yard  at 
home. 

The  trip  proved  too  much  for  John. 
He  was  restless,  and  could  not  sleep; 
the  next  day  he  felt  nervous,  blue  and 
homesick.  Miss  Murphy  was  lonely, 
too.  The  calves  had  been  left  in  the 
yard,  while  the  cows  had  been  driven 
for  the  day  to  a  field  at  the  end  of  the 
ranch.  To  be  sure,  there  were  trees 
and  sheds  in  the  cattle  yard,  and  plenty 
to  eat,  and  one  end  of  the  yard  ran 
down  to  a  creek — quite  a  paradise  be- 
side Rocky  Flat.  But  Miss  Murphy 
was  not  satisfied,  and  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant bawling  for  her  mother. 

"  It's  tough  to  be  away  from  your 
mother,  isn't  it,  Miss  Murphy  ?  "  John 
said,  as  he  patted  the  calf.  "  I  know 
just  how  it  is.  You  can  have  every- 
thing in  the  world,  and  everybody 
around  you,  but  it's  no  go  if  you  can't 
have  your  mother;  and  when  you're 
weak  and  lonely  you  want  her  mcst  of 
all.  Never  mind  Miss  Murphy,  your 
mother  is  just  over  in  the  back  field, 
and  you'll  see  her  to-night.  My  mother 
is  way  off  in  New  York — and  I  don't 
know  when  I'll  see  her." 

John's  voice  wavered,  and  tears 
started  down  his  cheek.  Miss  Murphy 
sympathetically  licked  his  hand. 

When  Mr.  Simpson  went  through  the 
yard  John  was  asleep  on  the  hay,  and 
Miss  Murphy  lay  beside  him. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  strange 
friendship  which  was  not  long  confined 
to  the  cattle  yard.  Every  morning 
Miss  Murphy  was  brushed  and  cleaned 
and  spent  the  time  strolling  about  with 
John.  At  dinner  time  she  was  put 
back  into  the  yard,  but  the  two  started 
out  again  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes 
they  went  on  an  errand  to  the  village 
store  for  Aunt  Jane,  but  usually  they 
I  went  down  along  the  creek,  where 
Miss  Murphy  walked  about,  or  she 
would  stretch  herself  out  beside  John 
as  he  read  his  book  or  watched  the 
magpies. 

"  Queer  notion  the  boy  has,"  said  his 
Uncle  George,  always  having  that  calf 
at  his  heels.  Now,  if  it  was  a  horse  or 
a  dog —  " 

"Well,  it's  a  great  deal  better  than 
having  him  mope  around  as  he  used 
to,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "  He's  beginning 
to  pick  up." 

"John,  wouldn't  you  rather  have  a 
horse  or  a  dog  ?  "  his  uncle  asked  one 
day. 

"No,  sir!  A  horse  jolts  me  and 
tires  me  out  so  and  a  dog  would  be 
running  all  over  the  country.  Miss 
Murphy  stays  right  with  me.  When  I 
walk  she  goes  with  me,  and  when  I  get 
tired  and  have  to  stop  she  is  ready  to 
stop,  too.  Then  you  know  we're  both 
lonely,  and  that  makes  a  difference. 
You're  all  good  to  me,  but  you're  all 
busy,  and  this  isn't  my  home.  My 
mother  isn't  here,  and  Miss  Murphy's 
mother  is  gone  all  day,  so  when  I'm 
lonely  she  understands." 

"Well,  if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  she 
does." 

One  night  the  cattle  broke  down  the 
fence,  filed  out  of  the  lane,  and  started 
toward  Rocky  Flat.  Miss  Murphy 
stopped  at  the  house,  bawled  good-bye 
to  John,  awoke  the  family  and  the 
cattle  were  promptly  driven  back. 

"I'm  afraid  to  have  John  go  among 
the  cattle  so,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "He's 
strange  to  them,  and  he  may  get  hurt." 

"Don't  worry  about  him,  mother. 
What  do  you  suppose  I  found  him  doing 
this  morning  ?   You  know  old  White- 


head has  been  ugly  and  kicking  around 
for  days.  I  tied  her  to  the  shed  so 
she  couldn't  hurt  the  rest.  I  heard 
John  talking  to  her  this  morning  and 
went  to  warn  him.  There  he  sat  right 
under  her,  with  her  foot  in  his  lap  and 
a  bucket  of  warm  water  beside  him. 
Said  she  had  gotten  a  stone  between 
her  toes  that  was  making  her  foot  aw- 
ful sore.  Sure  enough,  he  pried  out  a 
stone,  washed  off  her  foot,  put  some 
salve  on  a  rag  and  pulled  it  up  be- 
tween her  toes  and  tied  it  fast.  White- 
head never  moved. 

"  John  said  he  read  about  it  in  one  of 
my  books  that  I  never  thought  I  had 
time  to  read.  That's  the  way  he 
does — reads  till  something  strikes  him 
and  then  goes  to  the  cattle  to  see  if 
they  have  anything  like  that  the 
matter  with  them.  He's  bandied  all 
the  cattle  on  the  place,  looked  over 
them  for  sores,  washed  them  off,  looked 
at  their  teeth  and  horns.  He  says  he 
may  have  to  be  a  ranchman  here  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  he  might  as  well  be 
a  good  one,  and  there's  something  in 
that. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  him  get 
Murphy's  calf  under  the  barbed  wire 
fence,  so  they  could  go  down  by  the 
beaver  dam.  John  crawled  under,  but 
the  calf  could  not  make  it.  So  he 
crawled  back,  and  made  the  calf  lie 
down;  then  he  rolled  under,  caught  the 
calf  by  its  forefeet  and  dragged  it 
through;  after  that  they  danced  around 
like  two  children  because  they  had 
worked  it. 

"  Don't  worry  about  John  and  the 
cattle.    They  know  him." 

The  warm  pleasant  weather  lasted 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  John  and 
Miss  Murphy  enjoyed  every  day  of  it. 
"  Come  spend  the  day  and  bring  your 
calf,"  was  an  invitation  frequently 
given  and  always  accepted.  The  caif 
grew  large  and  strong,  and  John  seemed 
to  absorb  strength  from  her. 

"I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  get  strong 
enough  to  pull  through  the  winter,  but 
I  think  he  will,  thanks  to  the  calf," 
said  Aunt  Jane. 

Some  severe  weather  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  January.  John  caught 
cold  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  His 
illness  was  serious,  and  they  discussed 
the  wisdom  of  sending  for  his  mother. 
But  there  soon  came  a  change  for  the 
better.  It  would  take  some  time  for 
him  to  get  strong,  but  he  would  gain 
as  the  weather  became  settled. 

This  was  a  dreary  time  for  Miss 
Murphy.  She  mourned  and  called  from 
the  cattle  yard.    John  could  hear  her. 

"  Tell  her  I'm  sick,"  he  said. 

"She  couldn't  understand,"  said 
Aunt  Jane. 

"  Then  bring  her  up  to  the  window, 
where  she  can  see  me  in  bed,  so  she 
will  understand." 

Aunt  Jane  was  willing  to  humor  him, 
and  Miss  Murphy  was  brought  to  the 
low  window.  She  must  have  recognized 
her  comrade,  for  she  did  not  call  after 
she  was  returned  to  the  cattle  yard; 
but  when  Mr.  Simpson  came  at  noon 
with  a  pail  of  warm  mash,  as  John  had 
asked  him,  Miss  Murphy  dashed  past 
him,  out  of  the  gate  and  up  to  John's 
window. 

"  Well,  I  beiieve  the  creature  does 
understand,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Simpson. 

"  The  calf  can  do  no  harm  about  the 
house,  and  John  seems  to  enjoy  it  when 
he  is  tired  of  everybody  else.  Suppose 
you  let  it  out  of  the  cattle  yard,"  said 
Aunt  Jane  one  day,  and  from  then  on 
Miss  Murphy  spent  most  of  the  time 
near  John's  window. 

When  John  was  able  to  leave  his  bed 
he  sat  in  a  big  chair  by  the  window. 
He  was  too  weak  to  talk,  but  he  could 
tap  on  the  glass,  and  Miss  Murphy,  in 
answer,  would  press  her  nose  up  against 
the  pane.  Then  she  must  be  fed  where 
John  could  see  her.  The  first  time  she 
emptied  her  pail,  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Simpson  as  though  waiting  for  some- 
thing else,  then  went  to  John  at  the 
window,  and  back  to  Mr.  Simpson 
again  He  knew  she  was  waiting  for 
something,  but  what  ? 

"  Does  she  want  more  ?  " 

John  shook  his  head — no. 

"What  does  she  want  ?  " 

John  rubbed  both  hands  over  his  face, 
but  his  uncle  did  not  understand. 

"Go  tell  him,  Aunt  Jane,"  said  John, 
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"  that  she  wants  her  nose  wiped  off." 

"  Well,  what  next !  "  said  Mr.  Simp- 
son. 

The  weather  soon  moderated,  so  that 
the  window  could  be  raised. 

"You  don't  know  what  I've  been 
through,  Miss  Murphy,"  John  said. 
"They  called  it  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  but  that  wasn't  half  of  it.  The 
people  here  are  awful  good  when  you're 
sick,  just  awful  good.  They  come  and 
stay  all  day  and  night  with  you.  Would 
you  believe  it,  twice  I  had  a  nine  weeks' 
run  of  typhoid  fever  with  old  Mr.  Hen- 
ley ?  And  one  night  I  had  croup  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Green's  twins.  I  nearly 
died.  Then  I  had  rheumatism  and 
broken  legs,  and  a  bucking  horse  threw 
me  and  crushed  my  skull. 

"One  day  Miss  Warner,  that  nice  old 
maid  that  has  a  parrot,  brought  me 
some  custard.  It  looked  so  good;  just 
as  if  mother  made  it;  but  I  was  teeth- 
ing with  the  Green  twins  that  day,  and 
couldn't  eat  a  mouthful. 

"But  the  worst  thing  was  old  Mrs. 
Halliday's  cancer.  She's  dead;  but  her 
cancer  was  right  here  on  her  ankle." 
John  twisted  his  foot  up  on  the  window 
Bill. 

"  It  went  in  to  the  bone,  and  it  had 
to  be  cleaned  and  scraped  out,  and 
salve  put  on  it.  Ouch !  But  that 
hurt  I" 

John  grasped  his  ankle  with  both 
hands  and  groaned.  Miss  Murphy 
licked  his  hands. 

Aunt  Jane  hurried  in. 

"What's  the  matter,  John?  Are 
you  in  pain  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better 
put  down  the  window." 

"  No,  Aunt  Jane;  I'm  just  talking  to 
Miss  Murphy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  take  so 
much  comfort  in  doing  that  when  she 
cannot  talk." 

"  That's  just  the  reason,  I  think.  It's 
a  comfort  to  have  her  just  look  and 
understand  and  not  say  anything. 
That's  why  we  always  agree." 

"I've  lots  of  news  for  you,  Miss 
Murphy,"  John  said  one  morning.  "  My 
mother  is  coming.  Oh,  you'll  like  her," 
as  he  thought  he  saw  a  doubtful  look 
in  the  calf's  eyes.  "My  sickness  wor- 
ried her  and  she  is  coming  to  stay,  and 
father  is  going  to  sell  his  business,  just 
keep  an  interest  in  it,  and  he's  coming 
out  here  to  be  a  ranchman  as  long  as  I 
have  to  stay  here.  And  you  are  the 
beginning  of  the  ranch.  Uncle  gave 
you  to  me,  and  I'm  going  to  buy  up 
calves  from  the  dairyman  who  don't 
want  them,  and  in  a  few  years  I'll  have 
cattle  of  my  own. 

"  Only  I  won't  do  any  branding.  It 
makes  me  sick.  It  must  hurt  awfully 
to  be  burnt  and  have  a  great  big  sore 
itching  and  burning  for  weeks,  and  the 
flies  getting  on  it  and  making  it  worse 
than  ever.  And  when  the  cattle  are 
sold,  it  has  to  be  burnt  off  and  another 
brand  put  on.  I'm  not  going  to  allow 
any  of  my  cattle  to  be  burned  by 
branding." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  manage  with- 
out it  ? "  asked  his  uncle,  who  had 
overheard  him. 

"  Well,  there  are  lots  of  things,  like 
acids,  that  kill  hair  without  hurting 
the  skin.  I'm  going  to  study  and  find 
out  what  is  best,  and  then  I'll  put  it  on 
with  a  brush.  All  the  hair  will  come 
off,  and  leave  the  mark  the  same  as 
branding,  but  it  won't  get  sore  or 
hurt." 

"Well,  boy,  I  think  your  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  it  would  be  easier  than 
the  old  way.  I  wonder  it  has  not  been 
done  before.  Study  it  out.  The  rest 
will  follow  your  lead.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  Miss  Murphy  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  a  benefactor  to  her  kind." — 
Our  Animal  Friends. 


Oems  of  Thought. 


"Congratulate  me,  old  man!" 
shouted  the  young  father.  "It's 
twins!  Twin  boys!"  "Call  that 
cause  for  congratulation  on  your  sal- 
ary ?  "  asked  the  office  cynic.  "You 
bet  1  I'm  going  to  name  one  for  my 
rich  uncle  and  the  other  for  my  wife's 
rich  uncle." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Cares  are  comforts;  such  by  heaven 
designed,  he  that  has  none  must  make 
them,  or  be  wretched. — Young. 

A  beautiful  woman  pleases  the  eye, 
a  good  woman  pleases  the  heart;  one 
is  a  jewel,  the  other  a  treasure. — Na- 
poleon I. 

Brooding  over  trouble  is  like  sur- 
rounding one's  self  with  a  fog;  it  mag- 
nifies all  the  objects  seen  through  it. 
Occupation  of  the  mind  prevents  this. 

The  only  faith  that  wears  well  and 
holds  its  color  in  all  weather  is  that 
which  is  woven  of  conviction  and  set 
with  the  sharp  mordant  of  experi- 
ence.— J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  heaviest  words  in  our  language 
are  the  two  briefest  ones — yes  and  no. 
One  stands  for  the  surrender  of  will, 
the  other  for  denial;  one  for  gratifica- 
tion, the  other  for  character. — Theo- 
dore T.  Munger. 

The  ideal  life,  which  is  but  the  real- 
ization of  our  own  oneness  with  the  In- 
finite, and  the  helping  others  to  real- 
ize theirs;  showing  what  can  be  done  | 
through  our  own  living  and  loving  and 
by  our  words  bearing  witness  to  the 
"Eternal  Verities  ?  " 

The  new  dignity  that  comes  to  human 
life  by  regarding  it  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  divine  is  a  significant  factor  in 
its  transformation.  It  lifts  it  from  sel- 
fishness to  service,  from  the  passivity 
of  desiring  to  be  helped  to  the  noble 
activity  of  desiring  to  help. — Lilian 
Whiting. 

Take  up  your  duty,  whatever  you 
can  do  to  make  the  world  more  bright 
and  good.  Do  whatever  you  can  to 
help  every  struggling  soul,  to  add 
strength  to  any  staggering  cause — the 
poor,  sick  man  who  is  by  you;  the  poor, 
wronged  man  whom  you  with  your  in- 
fluence can  vindicate;  the  poor  boy  in 
your  shop  that  you  may  set  with  new 
hope  upon  the  road  of  life  that  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  look  dark  to  him. 
You  know  your  duty.  No  man  ever 
looked  for  it  and  did  not  find  it. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 


Popular  Science. 


ground,  is  shifted,  by  expansion  of  the 
stone,  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  to- 
ward the  north.  High  wirnis  cause  per- 
ceptible motions  of  the  plummet,  and  in 
still  weather  delicate  vibrations  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  otherwise  unper- 
ceived,  are  registered  by  it. 

The  lightest  substance  known  is  said 
to  be  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.028,  while  elder 
pith — hitherto  recognized  as  the  light- 
est substance — has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.09,  reindeer's  hair  0.1  and  cork 
0.24.  For  saving  appliances  at  sea, 
cork,  with  a  buoyancy  of  one  to  five,  or 
reindeer's  hair  with  one  of  one  to  ten, 
has  been  used,  while  the  pith  of  the 
sunflower  has  a  buoyancy  of  one  to 
thirty-five. 


rock  salt.  Turn  slowly  at  first,  and 
when  it  begins  to  thicken  turn  rapidly 
until  stiff.  Add  more  ice  and  salt,  and 
let  it  stand  for  at  least  two  hours  be- 
fore serving. 


Mrs.  Homespun  (indignantly):  "  Here 
is  an  article  says  that  in  Formosa  a 
wife  costs  $5.  Mr.  Homespun  (thought- 
fully): Wal,  a  good  wife  is  wuth  it. — 
Puck. 


French  experts  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara  are  expressing  apprehension  at 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  fertile 
oases.  It  is  known  that  the  large  oases 
were  much  larger  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  that  they  are  be- 
ing constantly  reduced  in  size  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sand  dunes.  The 
problem  is  how  to  stop  these. 

According  to  Herr  Levinstein,  the 
action  of  the  rarefied  air  on  the  animal 
organism  is  to  produce  a  very  strong 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  the 
liver  and  the  muscles,  while  death  sets 
in  through  the  want  of  oxygen.  The 
experiments  from  which  these  facts 
were  ascertained  were  performed  on  a 
rabbit  at  thirty  or  forty  centimeters 
pressure. 

The  only  United  States  dry  dock  now 
available  for  the  largest  battleships  of 
the  white  squadron  is  that  at  Puget 
sound,  on  the  extreme  northwestern 
boundary,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  650  feet 
long,  and  over  92  feet  wide  at  the  gate, 
with  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  30  feet. 
Ships  of  12,000  tons  can  be  docked  in 
it. 

Diving  operations  at  a  great  depth 
have  proved  successful  off  Cape  Finnis- 
terre,  all  the  silver  bars  from  the 
steamer  Skyro,  which  sank  in  thirty 
fathoms  in  1891,  having  been  brought 
to  the  surface.  The  working  depth  for 
the  divers  was  never  less  than  171  feet, 
and  was  often  more.  Dynamite  was 
used  to  blow  away  the  deck.  The  value 
of  the  silver  was  $45,000. 

The  towering  Washington  monu- 
ment, solid  as  it  is,  cannot  resist  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  poured  on  its  southern 
side  on  a  midsummer's  day,  without  a 
slight  bending  of  the  gigantic  shaft, 
which  is  rendered  perceptible  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire,  134  feet  long,  hanging 
in  the  center  of  the  structure,  and  car- 
rying a  plummet  suspended  in  a  vessel 
of  water.  At  noon  in  summer  the  apex 
of  the  monument,  550  feet  above  the 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cold  Consomme. — To  prepare  cold 
consomme,  chop  and  pound  a  fowl  and 
put  it  into  a  jar  with  three  pounds  of 
minced  beef  gravy.  Add  to  it  a 
cleansed  calf's  foot,  a  carrot,  an  onion, 
six  cloves,  six  peppercorns,  salt  to 
taste,  and  pour  on  two  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Cook  for  four  hours  by  stand- 
ing the  jar  in  boiling  water.  Strain, 
season  and  pour  into  small  cups  to 
cool. 

Tomato  Ketchup. — Use  half  a  bushel 
of  sound  August  tomatoes.  Wash  and 
cut  them  into  pieces.  Cook  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  then  press  through  a 
sieve.  Cook  again  for  one  hour  ;  then 
add  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  one 
ounce  of  mustard,  one  gill  of  salt,  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  vin- 
egar. Cook  to  the  proper  consistency; 
add  five  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg  and  the 
same  of  celery,  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
celery  seed.    Bottle,  cork  and  seal. 

Doughnuts  and  Cookies. — Here  is  an 
excellent  recipe  for  doughnuts  or  cook- 
ies: Beat  up  two  eggs  with  a  cupful  of 
sugar;  cream  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, and  add  to  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
stirring  in  a  pinch  of  salt.  Put  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  in  a  pint 
of  flour,  mixing  well.  Pour  a  cup  of 
water  into  the  eggs,  sugar  and  butter, 
stirring  briskly;  add  vanilla  flavoring  to 
taste.  Shake  in  the  flour  lightly,  and 
have  the  dough  as  soft  as  possible. 
Cover  the  moulding  board  with  flour, 
and  mould  the  soft  dough  in  the  flour. 
Cut  or  shape  with  the  fingers  and  fry 
quickly  in  boiling  lard.  Sift  powdered 
sugar  over  them  when  done. 

White  Velvet  Sherbert. — Use  the 
juice  of  six  lemons  and  the  thinly  shaved 
peel  of  two  soaked  in  the  juice  half  an 
hour.  Strain  the  juice,  and  add  enough 
sugar  to  make  a  thick  batter.  It  usu- 
ally requires  about  a  cupful  to  each 
lemon.  Add  three  pints  of  milk,  and 
turn  at  once  into  a  freezer  packed  with 
three  parts  of  broken  ice  and  one  part 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  prevent  a  bruise  from  becoming 
discolored  apply  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne  comfortably,  changing  the 
cloth  as  it  loses  its  heat.  If  hot  water 
is  not  to  be  had  at  once,  moisten  some 
dry  starch  with  cold  water  and  cover 
the  bruised  part  with  it. 

When  tablecloths  are  beginning  to 
wear  out  in  the  folds,  cut  two  or  three 
inches  of  one  end  and  one  side,  and  re- 
hem  them.  This  process  will  change 
the  places  of  the  folds  and  will  add  new 
life  to  the  cloth.  Napkins  and  towels 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Instead  of  throwing  away  the  wick 
of  a  lamp,  that  has  got  too  short,  fasten 
it  to  the  new  wick,  which  then  can  be 
made  to  do  longer  service.  After  lamps 
are  filled  and  wicks  trimmed  turn  them 
down,  thus  preventing  the  oil  from 
coming  over  the  outside,  and  causing 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  oil  in  the  room. 

In  the  cleaning  of  a  stove,  if  a  little 
soap  is  used  it  will  lighten  the  labor. 
Wet  a  flannel  cloth  and  rub  it  over  a 
piece  of  soap,  then  dip  the  cloth  into 
the  stove  polish  and  rub  over  the  stove; 
finish  with  a  dry  cloth  or  brush.  It  is 
said  the  polish  will  last  much  longer 
than  if  it  was  used  without  the  soap. 

"When  the  little  girl  is  naughty," 
says  Miss  Jessie  M.  Fowler,  giving  a 
mother  directions  for  curing  her  small 
daughter's  temper,  "  put  on  her  best 
gown,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  she 
cannot  withstand  its  influence."  This 
might  be  a  good  remedy  for  "grown 
ups."  It  is  said  that  a  man  is  never  so 
much  of  a  gentleman  as  when  he  is 
wearing  an  evening  suit. 

Don't  sleep  with  the  eyes  facing  the 
light.  A  test  by  closing  the  eyes  when 
facing  the  light  quickly  shows  that  the 
strain  is  only  lessened,  not  removed, 
and  the  interposition  of  an  adequate 
shade  is  as  grateful  to  the  shut  eyes  as 
when  they  are  open.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  a  small  room  to  have  the 
bed  face  the  window;  but  even  then,  by 
means  of  shades  rolling  from  the  bot- 
tom instead  of  from  the  top,  the  win- 
dow may  be  covered  to  the  few  inches 
left  free  for  the  passage  of  air. 

Fruit  stains  may  usually  be  removed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  through  the 
stain,  but  if  this  fails,  add  oxalic  acid, 
dissolving  three  ounces  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Soak  the  stain  in  this  solution  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  steam  it  by 
holding  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
or  hang  in  the  sunshine.  Rinse  in  am- 
monia when  the  stain  disappears,  so 
the  acid  will  be  counteracted.  Rinse 
again  thoroughly,  so  the  fabric  will  not 
be  injured.  Javelle  water  is  recom- 
mended for  washing  white  goods. 


How  Old  are  You? 


You  need  not  answer  the  question,  madam, 
for  in  your  case  age  is  not  counted  by  years.  It 
will  always  be  true  that  "a  woman  is  as  old 
as  she  looks."  Nothing  sets  the  seal  of  age 
so  deeply  upon  woman's  beauty  as  gray  hair. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  every  woman  is 
anxious  to  preserve  her  hair  in  all  its  original 
abundance  and  beauty;  or,  that  being  denied 
the  crowning  gift  of  beautiful  hair,  she  longs 
to  possess  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  attain 
to  this  gift  or  to  preserve  it,  if  already 
possessed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  restores  gray 
or  faded  hair  to  its  original  color.  It  does  this 
by  simply  aiding  nature,  by  supplying  the 
nutrition  necessary  to  health  and  growth. 
There  is  no  better  preparation  for  the  hair 
than 

AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Jackets  come  only  a  trifle  over  the 
hips. 

On  the  jackets  there  is  a  new  style 
of  collar,  designed  to  be  worn  with  the 
turn-over  linen  collar  and  with  a  cravat 
bow  under  the  chin.  It  is  straight, 
high,  rolls  over  to  show  its  facing  of  fur 
or  embroidered  cloth,  and  ends  by  leav- 
ing an  open  space  of  4  or  6  inches  in 
front,  this  space  being  filled  by  a  butter- 
fly bow  of  silk  or  tulle  under  the  chin. 
This  style  of  collar  is  particularly 
pretty  on  a  garment  that  closes  in 
double-breasted  fashon. 

There  are  few  prettier  combinations 
than  russet  brown  wool  or  cloth  and 
plaid  silk,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  this  fancy  is  in  vogue.  If  one  finds 
it  more  becoming,  a  plain  skirt  may  be 
worn,  although  it  is  more  modish  to 
have  it  trimmed  with  the  plaid,  and 
really  prettier. 

Silver  gray  is  to  be  one  of  the  favor- 
ite colors  of  fall  and  winter  gowns. 
Possibly  this  may  be  because  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  most  stylish  gowns  of 
the  season  must  be  constructed  of  plain 
goods.  However,  if  one  does  not  like 
gray,  they  can  combine  it  with  pink, 
cerise,  green  or  scarlet. 

Belts,  pointed  in  front,  now  have  the 
preference,  and  vests  and  jackets  are 
now  being  made  longer  waisted  in  front 
than  elsewhere.  The  newest  ones  are 
made  of  silk  gimp  or  jet  passementerie, 
forming  open-work  scrolls,  with  whale- 
bone at  the  back  and  front  to  keep 
them  in  shape.  These  are  very  dressy 
and  far  more  becoming  to  most  figures 
than  the  straight,  round  ones  previously 
so  largely  worn. 

The  new  ribbons  are  well  worth  see- 
ing, the  most  striking  novelty  being 
black  and  colored  velours.  Then  there 
are  Oriental  brocades  which  are  very 
effective,  and  shot  glace  with  borders 
of  conventional  pattern.  Almost  all 
the  new  ribbons  are  shaded  into  three 
colors,  and  silk  plaids  and  striped  vel- 
vets are  also  to  be  seen. 

Plain  rough  serge  trimmed  with  plaid 
is  fashionable  for  school  frocks,  and  is 
thought  to  be  more  becoming,  accord- 
ing to  Harper  s  Bazar.  A  pretty  design 
is  in  dark  blue,  with  a  full  sleeveless 
waist  of  green  and  blue  plaid  cut  over 
the  shoulders  and  showing  a  yoke  of 
the  blue.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  blue 
to  match  the  yoke  and  skirt.  Another 
style  which  is  attractive  is  of  dark  blue 
serge  with  skirt  trimmed  with  four 
rows  of  black  braid.  The  skirt  is  gored 
all  around.  The  waist  is  like  a  blouse, 
and  opens  in  front  to  show  a  full  vest 
of  scarlet  velvet;  on  either  side  of  the 
front  are  small  gilt  buttons,  and  a  lacing 
of  black  silk  cord  fastens  around  ttem 
and  holds  the  fronts  together.  The 
waist  has  a  stock-collar  and  belt  of  the 
scarlet  velvet. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noted  in 
fashions  for  young  girls  this  winter  are 
that  both  full  and  gored  skirts  are  in 
style  —  whichever  is  most  becoming 
must  be  chosen.  Sleeves  are  medium 
size;  the  cut  of  many  of  the  frocks  is 
much  the  same  as  that  worn  by  older 
women;  plaids,  both  in  materials  and 
trimmings,  are  extremely  fashionable; 
street  coats  are  a  little  longer,  but 
show  no  other  marked  difference,  un- 
less in  tighter  fitting  over  the  hips. 

Brilliant  colors  in  gloves  are  prom- 
ised. There  have  been  rumors  of  a 
gayness  in  color  and  workmanship  in 
gloves  for  some  time.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  any  especial  brilliance 
in  handwear  becomes  general.  People 
in  the  long  run  have  too  good  taste  to 
indulge  in  anything  so  unpleasantly 
conspicuous,  although  taste  is  often 
strangely  warped  by  fashion.  But 
there  are  symptoms  of  color  in  gloves 
which  are  still  in  good  taste. 

Four-button  white  dressed  kid  gloves 
show  in  the  stiching  in  the  back  delicate 
blue,  pink,  green  and  brown,  and  in 
some  cases  the  binding  around  the 
wrist  is  of  the  same  color.  This  is  not 
unpleasant,  although  a  glove  with 
broad,  heavy  white  silk  stitching  has 
character. 

Walking  gloves  in  dark  plum  color 
and  green  are  pretty,  with  suits  of 
corresponding  color. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  is  with- 
out rats,  mice  and  cats,  as  the  air  is 
too  rarefied  for  those  animals. 

The  most  curiously  decorated  graves 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  the  negro 
graves  in  Zululand.  Some  of  these 
mounds  are  garnished  with  the  bottles 
of  medicine  used  by  the  departed  in 
their  final  illness,  and  the  duration  of 
the  malady  is  easily  guessed  by  the 
number  of  bottles. 

A  writer  in  a  leading  magazine  has 
made  the  prophecy  that  in  300  years 
from  now  the  world  will  know  only 
three  languages — English,  Russian  and 
and  Chinese.  The  English  language 
will  be  spoken  all  over  North  and 
South  America,  in  Australia,  India, 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of 
Australia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Russian 
tongue  will  have  conquered  all  Europe 
except  (ireat  Britain  and  all  Asia  ex- 
cept India.  Chinese  will  hold  sway  over 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


A  School  Girl's  Nerves. 


From  the  Xcw  Era,  (irccnsliuru,  Ind. 

Mothers  who  have  young  daughters  of 
school  age  should  watch  their  health  more 
carefully  than  tlieir  studies.  The  proper  de- 
velopment of  their  body  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. After  the  confinement  of  the 
schoolroom  plenty  of  out-of-door  exercise 
should  be  taken.  It  is  better  that  their 
children  never  learn  their  a,  b,  c's  than  that 
by  learning  them  they  lose  their  health. 

But  all  this  is  self-evident.  Every  one  ad- 
mits it— every  one  knows  it — but  every  one 
does  not  know  how  to  build  them  up  when 
once  ihey  are  broken  down.  The  following 
method  of  one  mother,  if  rightly  applied,  may 
save  ynur  daughter: 

The  young  lady  was  Miss  Lucy  Barnes,  the 
fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Barnes,  who  lives  near  Burney,  Ind. 
She  is  a  bright  young  lady,  is  fond  of  books, 
although  her  progress  in  this  line  has  been 
considerably  retarded  by  the  considerable 
amount  of  sickness  she  has  experienced.  She 
has  missed  two  years  of  school  on  account  of 
her  bad  health,  but  now  she  will  be  able  to 
pursue  her  studies,  since  her  health  has  been 
restored. 

Her  father  was  talking  of  her  case  to  a 
newspaper  man  one  day  recently.  "My 
daughter  has  had  a  very  serious  time  of  it," 
said  Mr.  Barnes,  "but  now  we  are  all  happy 
to  know  that  she  is  getting  along  all  right 
and  is  stronger  than  ever.''  Asked  to  relate 
the  story  ot  his  daughter,  Mr.  Barnes  con- 
tinued :  "About  three  years  ago,  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old,  she  began  to  grow 
wean  and  nervous.  It  was,  of  course,  a  deli- 
cate age  for  her.  She  gradually  grew  weaker 
and  her  nerves  were  at  such  a  tension  that 
the  least  little  noise  would  irritate  her  very 
much,  and  she  was  very  miserable.  There 
was  a  continual  twitching  in  the  arms  and 
lower  limbs,  and  we  were  afraid  that  she 
was  going  to  develop  St.  Vitus  dance. 

"She  kept  getting  worse  and  finally  we 
had  to  take  her  from  her  school  and  her 
studies.  She  was  strong  and  healthy  before, 
weighing  eighty-five  pounds,  and  in  three 
months  she  had  dwindled  to  sixty-three 
pounds.  She  was  thin  and  pale  and  was  al- 
most lifeless.  We  did  everything  we  could 
for  her,  and  tried  all  the  doctors  who  we 
thought  could  do  her  any  good,  but  without 
result. 

"There  was  an  old  family  friend  near  Mil- 
ford  who  had  a  daughter  afflicted  the  same 
way,  and  she  was  cured  by  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  They  came  here 
one  day  to  spend  Sunday,  and  they  told  us 
about  their  daughter's  case.  It  was  very 
much  like  Lucy's,  and  they  advised  us  to  try 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  her.  We  had  no 
faith  in  them,  but  were  finally  persuaded  to 
try  the  pills.  We  have  never  been  sorry  for 
it.  They  helped  her  at  once,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  taken  eight  boxes  of  the  medicine  she 
was  entirely  cured.  She  took  the  last  dose 
in  April,  and  has  not  been  bothered  since. 
She  is  now  stronger  than  ever,  weighs  ten 
pounds  more  than  ever  before,  and  her  cheeks 
are  full  of  color.  She  can  now  gratify  her 
ambition  to  study  and  become  an  educated 
woman." 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  ir- 
regularities and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    «*:  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  986  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth's — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  leas  Id  this  director;  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  B.  BDRKK,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhame 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglsl'd  Berkshlres. 


IERSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
la  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  saiu. 


HULLS- Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK  St  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
reapondeuce  solicited. 


JKRSEYS  AND  HOLSTEISS,  from  the  beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Mil  lam  Xiies  &  «'c>.,  Loa  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  ln;ti. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  l'OULTKT  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mluor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Slock  and  Egga  for  aale.   Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OFCALIFOBNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeua  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Uarea. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowla.  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WJ  LLI.WI  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

ZETOIR,  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1887. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  In  view. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  Slate  Fair  in  l«M  and  18S»7,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshire's  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  atamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubatora.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowla  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pllancea  generally.  Rtmtmbet 
the  Bttt  U  the  dheavat. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal. 


NEVER  BEA/jTlviVE 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  huM  (jArtiripated, 
there  muftt   be  nomething 
tliH  ->■,■■  iority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  t 
r>>  i  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ■ 
'matic.you  put  in  the  epgfl,  the  * 
elinbledoes  the  rest.  All  About 

 i  and  many  things  of  value  to  P 

the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  S*nd  lOcte.  forit. 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 
rnTfimnfmnrftm  mnTTTm»TTTfni  nmmti 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

Is  the  ritandurd  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chick*.  S«lf-reau  luting,  patent 
Itnrning  trays,  drying  room  for 
I  chick*.  non-ezploHive  lamp— just  a 
I  few  of  its  good  point**  Sold  under 
[  positive  gun  ran  toe  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Our  li!8  page  catalogue  de- 
'  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
thing*  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  ct», 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boi  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


MANHATTAN  KUG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  3.  F. 


Swine. 


Wellingtons  improved  euo  food  i  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

forpoultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it.  j  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Otber  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analyn*  in  Cal.  Dairy  A»s'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

S.  P.    LINDOREN   A   SONS,  KingBburg.  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  l'OI.ANI>-(  II I  X  A  HOtiS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  it  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  187V. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


I  KK  i:.  Wi.50  PRICE,  91.60 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

\\  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HE/\D  OF" 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herd*  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  Slate  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  Bweepmaket  In  18%.  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  pre mluuis  foul. SO. 

At  State  Pair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  -.Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

--I  ^sions   ,v    <  O  , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 
J  as.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cftl. 


October  23,  1897. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  October  20,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  89y©  91%      $  88*6©  89% 

Thursday   9176©   90\  90   ©  88% 

Friday...   90H®  W«  88V,©  89% 

Saturday   91    ©   92?£  8916©  90 

Monday    92%©   91  89%®  88?£ 

Tuesday   90%©   91  88i£©  89% 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec  Mai/. 

Wednesday  7s3%d  7s2d 

Thursday  7s4%d  7s2%d 

FricUv  ?88%d  "sJ.^d 

Saturday  7s4d 

Monday  7s4d  7sl%d 

Tuesday  7s3'4d  7sl%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   $1  49   ©1  47%      $1  47%©1  46>4 

Friday  '  •■■  1  46V4fii)l  48  1  45l*ffil  46% 

Saturday./   1  «&©1  48  1  47   ©1  46 

Monday'   1  4«%©.l  47%       1  43%ffll  44% 

Tuesday    1  46 7$ ©1  4714       '  44!4©1  44 

Wednesday   1  4fi%@l  47%       1  43tf@l  44% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  in  no  better  condition 
than  a  week  ago,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
much  worse.  On  the  surface,  it  has  had  a 
weak  appearance,  owing  to  dealings  and 
manipulations  in  the  speculative  field.  Prices 
current  on  options  are  by  many  regarded  as 
the  infallible  indicator  of  the  condition  of  the 
market.  This  is  very  convenient  for  buyers  of 
actual  wheat  when  the  drift  of  futures  is  in 
their  favor,  as  it  has  been  most  of  the  past 
week.  There  was  no  lack  of  demand  for 
wheat,  but  shippers  and  millers  tried  to  keep 
values  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  influ- 
ence of  speculative  values  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing quotations  about  25c  per  ton  for  shipping 
wheat  and  50c  per  ton  for  milling.  On 
Wednesday  noon,  the  hour  of  going  to  press, 
December  wheat  was  2%c  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  and  May  wheat  was  5c  lower  than  at 
date  of  preceding  review.  Spot  market,  how- 
ever, showed  steadiness,  with  demand  fair. 

The  outward  movement  of  wheat  from  this 
port  is  hardly  keeping  up  to  the  rate  estab- 
lished for  previous  month.  The  average  for 
September  was  a  little  over  one  ship  per  day. 
Thus  far  the  average  for  October  has  been  not 
quite  one  ship  per  day.  The  decrease  is  so 
slight,  however,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
month  a  heavier  movement  may  be  shown 
than  for  September.  The  fleet  loading  is  of 
liberal  proportions,  and  further  additions  have 
been  made  the  past  week  of  over  half  a 
dozen  vessels  to  the  engaged  list.  Shippers 
were  steadily  in  the  market  to  purchase 
wheat,  but  tried  to  keep  prices  down  as  much 
as  possible,  which  is  the  course  generally  pur- 
sued when  they  are  in  a  buying  mood.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  shippers'  efforts  to  de- 
press values  are  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
nounced at  present,  owing  to  their  desire  to 
average  down  on  some  wheat  which  they  pur- 
chased earlier  in  the  season  at  higher  prices 
than  they  have  since  been  able  to  realize. 
While  trying  to  appear  indifferent,  they  were 
loth  to  let  desirable  lots  escape  them,  and  in 
some  instances  of  this  sort  paid  a  moderate 
advance  on  current  rates  quotable. 

California  Milling  SI  47%@1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  46i4@l  48% 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  ffll  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  47%@1  52% 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  42%@1  47% 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.49%@1.46%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  *1.47%@1.43%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.46%@ 
1.47%;  May,  1898,  at  1.43%@1.44%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations  6s5%d(86s6%d  7slld(S8sld 

Freight  rates   27%«r2H»is  28% ©30s 

Local  market   $1.30@1.35  $1.46M@1.50 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Flour. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  about  same  posi- 
tion as  last  noted,  with  supplies  of  fair  pro- 
portions and  the  demand  on  local  account  not 
very  brisk.  The  export  trade  is  of  tolerably 
good  volume,  although  not  so  heavy  as  a  few 
months  ago.  Especially  is  the  movement  of 
flour  to  Asia  much  lighter  than  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75©4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50®4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00@5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  activity  ob- 
servable in  the  market  for  this  cereal,  either 
on  foreign  or  local  account.  The  quantity  of 
desirable  barley  offering,  however,  is  light, 
and  values  for  such  are  as  a  rule  being  well 
maintained.  Chevalier  suitable  for  export  is 
now  practically  out  of  stock.  Choice  to  select 
Brewing  barley  is  not  offering  in  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  buyers  to  do  much  dictating 
as  to  prices.  Feed  descriptions  constitute 
the  bulk  of  present  supplies,  and  of  this  stock 
there  is  no  large  percentage  of  bright,  heavy 
feed.  Common  qualities,  dark  colored,  fou>, 
light  weight  or  otherwise  seriously  faulty, 
are  not  readily  placed  at  figures  satisfactory 
to  holders.  Trading  in  options  was  light,  and 
at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as  preceding 
week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85   ©  87(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  ©  85 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   @1  07% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  83:,i@86c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  87%@88. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  84%rgS4%c. 
Oats. 

Most  kinds  have  been  in  rather  heavy  re- 
ceipt lately,  and  have  been  offering  in  larger 
quantity  than  was  warranted  by  the  demand. 
Values  were  in  consequence  not  very  well 
sustained,  unless  for  small  quantities  of  very 
select  Black  and  Red  oats,  sought  after  for 
seed,  or  for  occasional  lots  of  extra  heavy, 
bright  and  clean  White  and  Surprise.  Some 
sales  of  the  latter  were  made  at  an  advance 
on  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  120  ©122% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  ©1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  ©1  07% 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  ©1  17% 

Milling  1  10   ©1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  ©1  25 

Black  Russian  1  05   ©1  30 

Red  1  10   ©1  22% 

Corn. 

In  the  matter  of  values  there  are  no  pro- 
nounced changes  to  record,  but  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  easirs  figures.  Spot 
supplies  are  mostly  Large  Yellow,  offerings  of 
which  include  considerable  imported  or  East- 
ern product.  Large  White  and  Small  Yellow 
of  new  crop  are  expected  to  be  soon  on  market 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  abmit  of  wholesale 
operations.  Small  Yellow  being  mainly  in  re- 
quest for  chicken  feed  and  having  only  wheat 
as  a  competitor,  will  be  likely  to  sell  to  fairly 
good  advantage  during  most  of  the  season. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07%@1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  05   ©1  07% 

Small  Yellow  1  12%©1  15 

Eastern  Yellow  1  05   ©1  07% 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f.  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

There  is  not  much  arriving,  but  demand 
is  limited  to  light  local  needs,  and  values  are 
without  quotable  improvement. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  07%@1  10 

Buckwheat. 

Former  values  remain  in  force.  Local 
millers  are  not  carrying  much  stock,  but 
refuse  to  advance  bids  beyond  current  quota- 
tions. 

Good  to  choice  120  ©125 

Silverskin  1  25   ©1  30 

Beans. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  Large 
Whites  or  Lady  Washingtons,  and  also  of 
Limas.  Other  varieties  are  in  comparatively 
light  stock,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  heavy 
accumulations  being  experienced  the  current 
season.  While  quotable  values  show  no 
radical  changes,  the  general  tone  of  the  mar- 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


ket  has  been  a  little  more  favorable  to  the 

producing  and  selling  interest  than  during 

the  preceding  week.    The  tendency  on  Bayos 

especially  was  to  more  firmness. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft>s   1  25  ©1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ©1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  ©1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  40  ©1  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  ©1  90 

Reds   1  25  ©1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  ©2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  90  ©2  00 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  ©2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20  ©1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ©3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ©2  25 

Advices  from  New  York,  coming  through  by 
mail,  give  the  following  review  of  the  bean 
market  in  the  East,  prices  given  being  per 
bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

It  is  seldom  that  we  run  so  far  into  October  with 
such  a  dull  market  as  has  been  experienced  of 
late,  but  the  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
probably  found  in  the  fact  that  local  and  out-of- 
town  dealers  stocked  up  quite  heavily  on  the  early 
September  boom,  and  are  still  working  off  these 
goods.  Fortunately,  the  arrivals  of  new  beans 
are  very  light.  Farmers  evidently  think  pretty 
well  of  the  future  of  the  market  and  are  not  in  any 
hurry  to  thresh  and  market  the  crop.  Enough  old 
white  beans  are  left  over,  however,  to  supply  all 
the  trade  there  is,  and  a  weak,  heavy  feeling  has 
prevailed.  Choice  Marrow  have  declined  to  $1.35, 
at  which  a  few  hundred  barrels  have  been  taken 
by  exporters;  it  is  now  easy  to  buy  at  that.  Me- 
dium aDd  Pea  have  fallen  2%@5o,  and  have  found 
but  little  outlet  at  the  reduction.  Michigan  Pea 
in  bags  are  offering  at  $1.05©  1.10.  Export  orders 
for  new  Red  Kidney  did  not  aggregate  over  325 
barrels,  and  these  were  easily  filled  at  $1.90— the 
price  indicated  in  our  last  weekly  report  The 
feeling  is  weak  at  the  close.  Some  old  stock  has 
been  cleaned  up  at  $1.75,  but  demand  is  small.  A 
fair  amount  of  White  Kidney  was  taken  by 
shippers  at  $1.70©  1.75,  but  the  orders  were  not 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  offerings  and  the  feeling  is 
easier  at  the  close.  Yellow  Eye  very  slow. 
Rather  more  urgency  to  sell  Lima  and  lower 
prices  are  being  accepted;  quotable  at  $1.45. 
Lady  Washingtons  are  held  at  $1.1001.15. 

Dried  Peas. 

Receipts  and  stocks  are  light,  but  there  is 

so  little  competition  among  buyers  at  present, 

that    transfers    at    satisfactory  figures  to 

holders  are  difficult  to  effect. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  ©1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  20  ©1  25 

Hops. 

Prices  obtainable  are  no  better  than  last 
quoted.  Most  holders  are,  however,  contend- 
ing for  firmer  figures.  Dealers  are  holding  back 
as  much  as  possible,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
purchase  to  better  advantage  later  on.  A 
good  many  hops  were  contracted  for  early  in 
the  season  and  these  are  now  going  forward 
to  distributing  centers.  The  outward  move- 
ment by  sea  is  small.  A  shipment  of  about 
40,000  pounds  was  made  per  last  steamer  to 
Australia. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  ©15 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New  York 
authority: 

Receipts  are  unusually  light  for  the  season  of 
year,  and  the  volume  of  business  is  consequently 
small.  Buyers  seem  to  feel  that  prices  are  start- 
ing in  rather  high,  and  there  is  a  hesitancy  about 
stocking  up  until  the  soundness  of  the  position  is 
a  little  more  clearly  demonstrated.  Brewers  are 
not  compelled  to  buy  many  new  hops  just  at 
present,  as  they  are  well  stocked  with  yearlings 
and  older  growths.  Dealers  would  like  to  have  a 
little'  assortment  of  this  year's  hops,  but  the  very 
strong  attitude  of  growers  checks  business.  There 
has  been  more  inquiry  from  exporters  of  late,  and 
some  pretty  full  bids  are  reported  for  our  best 
goods.  Altogether  the  market  is  very  firm,  per- 
haps a  little  higher  than  a  week  ago.  We  do  not 
hear  of  actual  sales  at  over  16c  cash,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  16(4(8 17c  would  be  paid  for  a  limited 
quantity  of  strictly  choice  State  or  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  not  much  of  a  variety  shown  as  yet,  and 
the  range  of  values  is  narrow  in  consequence — 
nothing  to  be  had  under  14c.  Holders  of  '96  State 
hops  are  inclined  to  ask  more  for  them,  but  have 
not  effected  sales  at  any  better  figures  as  yet. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  passed  out  of 
first  hands.  From  the  interior  of  this  State  the 
advices  continue  strong;  sales  are  reported  at 
15@16c  and  offerings  are  light  A  peculiar  feature 
just  now  is  that  growers  are  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize any  difference  in  quality,  asking  top  rates  for 
almost  all  the  stock.  Equal  firmness  is  reported 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  15c  paid  for  fine  lots. 

Wool. 

The  market  is  showing  less  activity  than 
for  some  time  past,  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  scourers  are  stocked  considerably  ahead, 
through  recent  heavy  purchases,  and  until 
they  work  down  present  supplies  are  not 
likely  to  buy  heavily.  Good  to  choice  wools, 
however,  are  still  meeting  with  fair  custom, 
values  for  the  same  showing  no  quotable 
depreciation.  Heavy  and  defective  stock  is 
not  in  request,  and  will  be  apt  to  move  slowly 
until  the  better  grades  are  cleaned  up. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  ©W 

Do       do      defective   9  ©11 

Northern,  free  11  ©14 

Do      defective  10  ©11 

Southern  Mountain   9  ©12 

Lamb's  free  10  ©II 

Lamb's  defective   6%@  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  ©  8% 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Their  are  fair  receipts  of  hay,  more  than 
can  be  conveniently  or  advantageously  placed, 
the  demand  being  of  a  light  order.  The 
market  has  a  weak  tone,  but  no  quotable 
decline  has  been  effected  in  values.  The 
heaviest  handlers  are  fairly  stocked,  and  are 


thus  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  buying  only  when  prices  are  to 
their  suiting.  Straw  has  been  offered  freely 
at  former  easy  rates. 

Wheat  n  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00©  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  f,  bale   30©  40 

Millgtufrg. 

The  tendency  on  Bran  and  Middlings  was 
to  more  firmness  with  supplies  on  the  decrease. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  remained 
quotably  about  as  last  noted,  but  market 
lacked  strength. 

Bran,  f,  ton  15  00@16  00 

Middlings  17  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50@19  00 

Cornmeal  23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  Mustard  Seed  of  any  descrip- 
tion now  on  market.  There  is  a  good  demand, 
offerings  of  desirable  quality  meeting  with 
custom  at  ruling  values  about  as  fast  as  pre- 
sented for  sale.  Flaxseed  is  offering  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  but  market  is  exceedingly 
quiet.  Oil  works  refuse  to  name  over  $1.75 
per  cental  for  choicest. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed   2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   2  00@2  50 

Fla*  1  70@1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2H 

Rape  2%@3 

"e,m.P- —   2M@»H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  little  doing  in  Grain  Bags,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  at  this  late  date  in  the 
season.  Firmness  is  as  pronounced,  however, 
as  before  quoted.  Prices  now  demanded  in 
Calcutta  for  next  season's  delivery  do  not 
warrant  holders  selling  much  below  the  cur- 
rent quotations.  In  other  bags  and  bagging 
there  is  little  movement  and  no  change  to 
record  in  values. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5%(g>  53£ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @  

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ffl  

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  27  ©  

Gunnies  10   

Bean  bags   4V4@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5%ffl  6% 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  continues  firm,  there  be- 
ing no  lack  of  inquiry  for  desirable  stock. 
Pelts  are  bringing  moderately  good  figures. 
Tallow  is  commanding  same  prices  last  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. ..  .10  ©10%      9  @  9% 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  9%       — @  8% 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. ..  9  @—        8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  ©9%      8  ©  8% 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9   @—         8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9   @—         8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9   @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  11  @—        9  @— 

Dry  Hides  15   ©15%     12  ©12% 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  .—©14       —  ©11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ©17       —  ©12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  ©50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ©50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  ©90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  ©75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ©40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  ©20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ©25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ©20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ©10 

Elk  Hides   8  ©10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ©  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ©35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ©20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Not  much  now  arriving,  either  Comb  or  Ex- 
tracted, but  there  is  more  here  than  can  be 
placed  at  full  current  quotations,  which  are 
possible  only  on  local  account.  There  is  little 
going  abroad,  holders  as  a  rule  being  un- 
willing to  accept  the  low  prices  named  by 
shippers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4M@  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%@  3& 

Dark  Tule   15K©  2M 

White  Comb,  1-Dt>  frames   7%©  9% 

Amber  Comb   4  ©6 

Beeswax. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  at  current  rates, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  market  tolerably  well 
cleaned  up  of  desirable  qualities. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  ©24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  prime  to  choice  quality  continues  to 
be  favored  with  a  tolerably  firm  market. 
Mutton  is  not  in  large  supply  and  market 
presents  in  the  main  a  healthy  tone.  Hogs 
were  not  quotably  lower,  but  the  ten- 
dency was  to  slightly  easier  prices. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  lb   6  ©  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5%©  6 
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Beef,  3d  quality   454®  •>  , 

Mutton— ewes,  554®6c;  wethers   » 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   S\(&  3% 

Hogs,  small   3»i@  Z% 

Hogs,  large  hard   32£®  3H 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   454®  4M 

Veal,  small,*  lb...    6  81 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  654 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   654®  7 

Poultry. 

Market  was  in  same  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion as  previous  week,  and  from  same  cause: 
Too  much  Eastern  poultry  arriving.  The  two 
receivers  of  Eastern  poultry  are  fighting  each 
other  and  selling  at  a  loss.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  the  local  product  dragged.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions worth  mentioning  were  extra  large 
Hens,  fat  Broilers  of  medium  size,  and  large 
young  Turkeys  in  prime  condition. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  1254®  IS 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  <p  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  2  75®3  50 

Fryers....  .... 7  2  75 

Broilers  1  50®2  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®4  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz   75@1  00 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

There  were  few  changes  warranted  in  quota- 
tions. Select  fresh  was  in  limited  stock,  and 
market  for  this  sort  was  a  little  firmer,  while 
supplies  of  ordinary  fresh  showed  some  in- 
crease, values  for  such  grades  tending  down- 
ward. Packed  butter  is  moving  off  in  good 
shape  and  bids  fair  to  be  all  cleaned  up  before 
packing  time  again  comes  around. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  28  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  26  @— 

Creamery  seoonds  24  ®^5 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  '7  <s-la 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  21  @22 

Pickled  roll  20  @21 

Dairy  in  tubs  18  ®21 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  1254915 

Cheese. 

A  few  cheese  of  very  fancy  quality  are  com- 
manding stiff  figures  and  an  advance  on  quo- 
tations, but  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
not  so  strong  as  a  week  or  two  ago.  Buyers 
are  operating  slowly  at  the  prices  now  asked, 
and  stocks  are  on  the  increase.  Eastern 
cheese  is  arriving  more  freely  than  for  some 
time  past. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  U54®1254 

California,  good  to  choice  I054faili54 

California,  fair  to  good  10  01054 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @13 

Eggs. 

Fancy  qualities  continued  scarce.  Small 
sales  were  made  up  to  40c,  but  such  eggs 
were  faultless  in  every  respect,  and,  it  might 
be  said,  were  laid  to  order.  Not  only  were 
they  strictly  fresh,  but  large,  white  and 
clean,  the  product  of  hens  which  are  fed  and 
housed  with  the  utmost  care.  Faulty  quali- 
ties met  with  an  unsatisfactory  market, 
stocks  being  heavy  of  th's  sort,  both  domes- 
tic and  Eastern. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .3754®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..32(/s®36 

California,  good  to  choice  store  23  @28 

California,  common  to  fair  store  19  @21 

Oregon,  prime  21  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  @25 

Duck  eggs  —  @ — 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  light  receipt,  but  with 
rather  limited  demand,  values  developed  little 
quotable  improvement.  Other  vegetables  in 
season  did  not  make  much  of  a  showing,  and 
the  general  drift  of  the  market  was  to  more 
firmness,  although  quotable  values  were  with- 
out radical  change. 

Beans,  String,  ¥  ft   154®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  sack   75®  1  25 

Beans,  Refuge,  f*  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ¥  crate   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  40 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   30®  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   8@  254 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fi  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f,  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Green,  ¥  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Pickle,  f,  cental   75®  90 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   90®  1  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ¥  ft   254®  3 

Peas,  Green,  f,  sack   _@   

Pepper,  Bell,  ¥  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  ¥  100  lbs   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  *  100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box    — @  _ 

Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box   60®  75 

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box   — ®   

Tomatoes,  f,  large  box   30®  50 


Potatoes. 

Much  of  the  Eastern  trade  lately  enjoyed 
at  this  center  has  gone  to  Colorado,  owing  to 
cheaper  freights  from  latter  point.  The  local 
market  is  consequently  more  quiet  and  eas- 
ier, especially  for  shipping  grades.  Local  de- 
mand was  only  fair.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in 
good  supply  and  values  remained  at  a  low 
range. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f,  cental   35® 

Peerless,  River   — ® 

Reds  River   45® 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ® 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60® 

Burbanks,  River   35® 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @ 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40® 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ® 

Sweet,  *  cental   40® 


Cantaloupes,  ¥  crate. 
Nutmegs,  ¥  box  


50 

55 

85 
55 

70 

75 
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Fresh  Fruits. 
The  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  moving  east- 
ward by  rail,  while  on  the  decrease,  is  still 
cons'derably  ahead  of  the  record  for  corre- 
sponding period  last  season.  For  the  week 
ended  October  18th,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived from  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
and  Shippers'  Association,  100  carloads  were 
forwarded  to  Eastern  points,  as  against  74 
carloads  for  corresponding  week  in  lSltO.  For 
the  week  preceding  last  the  shipments  were 
143  carloads,  showing  a  decrease  for  last 
week,  as  compared  with  preceding  seven  days, 
of  37  carloads,  or  about  25  per  cent.  Of  the 
10»;  carloads  shipped  for  the  week  under  re- 
view, 8S%  cars  were  grapes  and  14'4  cars 
pears,  the  other  ->:,+  cars  being  quinces  and 
peaches.  Of  the  10(1  carloads.  New  York  re- 
ceived 39  and  Chicago  28  cars,  these  two 
cities  absorbing  65  per  cent  of  the  total  ship- 
ments. 

The  local  market  for  fresh  fruit  has  not 
shown  any  great  activity  since  last  review, 
nor  has  the  fluctuation  of  values  been  note- 
worthy. Stocks  are  on  the  decrease,  and  also 
as  to  the  matter  of  variety,  the  display  is  on 
the  decline. 

Apples  are  now  the  leading  fruit,  with 
fairly  liberal  supplies,  but  it  is  the  exception 
where  present  offerings  show  desirable  qual- 
ity. Bellflovvers  which  were  small  and  gen- 
erally inferior  went  as  low  as  25c  per  box, 
while  select  of  same  variety  in  four  tiers 
brought  85c  per  box,  and  in  a  small  way  occa- 
sionally a  little  more. 

Pears  were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  de- 
mand was  not  brisk,  and  only  such  as  were  in 
every  way  superior  attracted  special  atten- 
tion or  brought  what  could  be  termed  firm 
figures.  The  range  of  values  kept  close  to 
that  of  previous  week. 

Peaches  were  in  slim  supply,  the  season 
being  nearly  over.  Comparatively  good  prices 
were  realized  for  desirable  qualities. 

Grapes  of  most  of  the  table  varieties  con- 
tinued in  larger  supply  than  the  demand,  and 
market  failed  to  develop  strength.  Isabellas, 
particularly  the  Royal,  were  in  favor  on  local 
account.  Cornechons  and  Flaming  Tokays 
were  most  sought  after  for  shipment,  owing 
to  their  good  keeping  qualities.  Wine  Grapes 
were  not  in  heavy  stock  and  market  ruled 
moderately  firm,  especially  for  choice  Zin- 
fandel. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ¥  box   25®  40 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan  50-ft  box   — @  — 

Apples,  Bellflower.  $1  50-lb  box   40®  85 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — ®  — 

Apricots.  Moorpark,  ¥  box   — ®  — 

Crabapples,  f,  box   — ®  — 

Quinces,  ft  box   25®  50 


40m 


SO® 


Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  *  crate   — ® 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes  in  boxes  5®lCc   less  than  In 
cruttiS 

Grapes.  Zinfandel,  ft  ton  16  00®  18  00 

Grapes,  Muscat,  *  ton  12  00®15  00 

Grapes,  White,  *  ton    12  00014  00 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ft  box   60®  75 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  f,  box   35®  60 

Pomegranates,  small  box  1    35®  50 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f)  box    — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  ft  box   ?0@  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  fl  box   35®  75 

Plums,  large,  ¥  crate   60®  75 

Prunes,  ?t  box     50®  1  00 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  *  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  f,  ft   4®  5 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ftft. . .     — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   3  50®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Watermelons,  "#  100   — @  — 


We  handle  produce  of  all  kinds  except  green  fruits,  making  a  specialty  of  Turkevs 
during:  the  holiday  season.  Wool,  Hides,  (irain.  Dried  Fruit,  Hogs,  also  wanted, 
though  we  advise  you  to  hold  Dried  Fruit  for  a  little,  as  prices  are  much  lower,  and 
we  look  for  a  Utile  better  market. 

Flour-  (mi-  "Oregon  Special"  brand;  very  choice:  per  bbl  84.60 

Hams— Fancy  sugar-cured  picnic  Hams:  weight  from  ti  to  10  lbs:  per  lb  OTH 

Tomatoes— Four  different  brands;  regular  size  tins:  pack  of  ST:  per  doz..  .70 
Vinegar—  5-gal  kees  40  deg.  Cider  Vinegar;  full  strength  and  quality  as 

represented:  per  keg  85 

GET  OUR  NEW  BUGGY  CATALOGUE.  WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Consign- 
ments. 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  in  the  main  quiet  the  current 
week,  although  some  dealers  report  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  business  doing.  Owing  to  the 
quarantine  regulations  on  account  of  the  yel- 
low fever  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  trade 
of  the  southern  States,  which  is  quiet  an 
important  item,  is  virtually  cut  off  for  the 
time  being.  There  is  some  inquiry  from  that 
quarter,  but  dealers  as  a  rule  do  not  care  to  i 
run  the  risk  of  forwarding  under  existing  I 
conditions.  A  little  later,  with  cooler  weather 
and  the  quarantine  raised,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  considerable  movement  of  fruit  in 
that  direction.  While  there  is  little  positive 
demand,  there  is  considerable  offering,  largely 
of  common  qualities  and  Chinese  stock.  The 
wholesale  dried  fruit  quarter  might  have 
passed  a  part  of  the  week  for  a  portion  of 
Chinatown,  so  numerous  were  the  Mongols 
in  trying  to  dispose  of  their  fruit.  Quotations 
remain  much  as  last  noted,  but  are  at  this 
date  on  most  descriptions  more  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  holders  than  with  the  bids  of 
buyers.  To  secure  large  Prunes,  fancy  Pears, 
select  Apricots  or  Peaches,  or  line  qualities 
of  evaporated  Apples,  the  payment  of  full  cur- 
rent figures  would  be  necessary,  but  to  crowd 
ordinary  grades  to  sale,  figures  under  lowest 
quotations  might  have  to  be  accepted.  In  the 
way  of  shipments  by  sea  we  note  the  forward- 
ing of  144,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  Austra- 
lia per  last  steamer,  including  1050  boxes  of 
Haisins. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACnED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   754®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   5  @  554 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5(4 

Nectarines,  Red   5  ®  554 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  654 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   10  @13 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7!4®  8(4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  ®  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5  @  6 

Plums,  pitted   4!4®  5(4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  (ffi— 

60— 60's   454®— 

60— 70's   4  @— 

70— 80's   354®— 

80— 90's  8  @— 

90— 100's   254<a— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  35<c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes,  54c  higher  for  25-li>  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   854®  35< 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  anil  Northern  3  (<u  354 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®  9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   @  554 

Apples,  sliced   3  @— 

Apples,  quartered   25i®  3 

Figs,  Black   254®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @ — 

The  following  review  of  the  Eastern  dried- 
fruit  market  comes  through  by  mail  and  is 
from  a  New  York  authority  of  high  standing: 

Evaporated  apples  t  ave  continued  in  moderate 
supply,  ami  while  trade  has  generally  been  quiet, 
desirable  fruit  has  been  held  with  confidence  at 
full  late  prices.  Strictly  fancy  old  fruit  has  had 
some  peddling  sales  as  high  asH^ftiUe,  with  choice 
generally  realizing  8V4c  and  prime  have  ranged 
from  75£(n  %M,  though  holders  have  generally  asked 
near  outside  figure.  Fruit  grading  below  that  has 
had  little  attention  and  quotations  are  somewhat 
nominal.  New  fruit  is  now  in  quite  free  supply 
and  held  about  the  same  as  old,  though  quality,  as 
a  rule,  averages  slightly  poorer  than  last  year's 
apples,  and  outside  quotations  are  naturally 
somewhat  extreme  for  the  new,  though  sales  range 
so  close  together  that  we  do  not  separate  them  in 
the  list  of  quotations.  Sun-dried  apples  are  in 
light  supply  and  generally  held  with  confidence, 
though  demand  is  moderate:  finest  sliced  and 
quarters  are  both  held  at  4c.  though  3@3S4c  is 
about  all  that  can  be  depended  upon  at  the  mo- 
ment. Chopped  are  held  generally  at  IS.  though 
$2  75  is  about  the  best  bid,  and  lat'er  figure  is 
rarely  exceeded.  Some  unattractive  stock  has 
sold  as  low  as  12  50.  Waste  is  in  raiher  limited 
supply  at  the  moment  and  llrm  at  $2  75® 3  for  new 
and  $2  50®2.75  for  old,  though  very  little  new  stock 
shows  quality  to  realize  full  quotation.  Rasp- 
berries have  had  less  attention  this  week;  and, 
while  some  scattering  sales  have  been  made  at 
1454c  it  has  been  quite  difficult  to  exceed  14c,  and 
some  sales  have  been  reported  lower,  though  many 
holders  are  still  very  confident  and  not  offering 
finest  evaporated  under  15c:  scarcely  any  sun- 
dried  offering  and  quotations  nominal.  Black- 
berries have  been  rather  quiet,  and  i  ot  salable  to 
any  extent  above  4@45<c,  though  an  occasional 
sale  has  been  reported  higher.  Huckleberries 
slightly  easier,  owing  to  the  liberal  offerings  from 
neighboring  markets  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Cherries  show  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  value; 
fancy  are  held  firmly,  often  at  1254c.  and  quite 
some  business  has  been  reported  at  12@125<c, 
though  poor  southern  are  not  salable  above  10@llc. 
California  fruit  continues  in  rather  moderate  sup- 
ply, and  there  is  a  fair  demand  at  about  former 
range  of  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark.  1897,  per  lb         9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   654®  854 

Peaches,  California,  peeled,  per  lb  12  ®17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   7  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  5   ®  8 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  somewhat  irregular  as  to 
values.  Prices  are  being  much  better  main- 
tained on  the  higher  grades  of  loose  Musca- 
tels and  of  clusters  than  on  common  qualities. 
The  crop  is  running  largely  to  two-crowns, 
market  for  which  is  decidedly  weak  and 
quotably  lower.  Holders  are  endeavoring  to 
have  the  sales  of  high  grades  carry  with 
them  as  much  common  stock  as  possible,  by 


making  greatest  concessions  to  buyers  where 
the  proportion  of  two-crowns  taken  is  the 
largest.  In  other  words,  four-crowns  can  be 
secured  at  5c;  if  a  liberal  proportion  of  two- 
crowns  is  taken  at  2'4@3c;  otherwise  the 
price  of  the  four-crowns  is  it%c,  Fresno  deliv- 
ery. The  curing  of  the  crop  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced, and  is  fully  up  to  previous  expecta- 
tions as  to  quantity. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   I  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  10®  1  15 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  5  @5j< 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  ®4J4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2i£@3 

Sultanas  5'4@554 

Seedless  Muscatel  3\@4 

Dried  Grapes  254@3 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Lemons  are  being  held  practically  as  last 
quoted,  but  only  in  a  small  way  and  for  best 
qualities  are  top  figures  possible.  Demand  is 
not  active.  Limes  are  in  good  supply  and 
are  quotably  lower  than  last  noted,  market 
being  weak. 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  showing  an  easier  tone. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  crop 
has  been  already  placed  and  delivered,  and 
most  dealers  have  about  all  they  care  for  at 
present.  New  crop  Walnuts  are  arriving. 
Growers  are  rather  firm  in  their  views,  but 
there  is  not  much  enthusiasm  among  buyers. 
Some  old  Walnuts  are  offering  at  quite  low 
figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   854®  954 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   654®  754 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   854®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   9  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   754®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  454 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  &  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 


Prodo.ce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  5<-8ks   70, 

Wheat,  ctls  287, 

Barley,  ctls   78, 

Oats,  ctls   27 

Corn,  ctls   7, 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   17, 

Potatoes,  sks   27 

Onions,  sks   2 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales   3 

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Laet  Year. 


2,128,123 
4,323,514 
2,551,752 
179.176 
43,250 
22,519 
186,256 
330,734 
54.975 
61,871 
19,942 
3,689 


FOR  THE  WEEK . 


Flour,  M-sks   61,772 

Wheat,  ctls  3911,415 

Barley,  ctls  163,676 

Oats,  ctls   30 

Corn,  ctls   382 

Beans,  sks   8,058 

Hay,  bales   1,550 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   39,178 

Honey,  cases   207 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,186 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  7,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

1,089,740 

1,682,444 

3,578.858 

4,122,594 

1,918,801 

1,819,588 

7.130 

9,717 

11,490 

4,253 

150.161 

88,590 

25,052 

15,144 

5,440,600 

3,130,112 

181,343 

294,845 

4,431 

802 

99,085 

27,198 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


AN  easy  way  to  keep  the  chicken  house  clean  is 
to  paint  it  with  Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint.  It 
costs  only  45c  a  gallon.  C.  K.  STURTEVANT. 
13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FINE  HLOODKI)  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs.  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue.  ISO  engra\  logs. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO..  Coateavllle.  Pa. 


October  23,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


New  York,  Oct.  11.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  75c@$1.20  single 
crate;  average,  $1.03;  double  crates,  $2.30<ja<2.40; 
average,  $2.36;  Malaga,  single  crate,  $l(ail.05; 
Cornichon,  $1.25@l.40;  average,  $1.34;  Muscat, 
$1.05.  Pears— G.  Morceau,  82.20@3.10;  average, 
$2.52;  B  Gris,  $1.65@1.75.  Quinces— Orange.  $1.15 
@1.25;  average,  $1.21.  Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  90c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  14  —The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:    Grapes— Malaga,  average,  94c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  14.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.75.  Grapes— To 
kay,  75c@$1.20  per  single  crate;  Muscat,  $1.05; 
assorted,  SI.   Peaches— Salway,  $1(6(1.05. 

New  York,  Oct.  15.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  $l@l  30;  average, 
$1.17;  Morocco,  $1.75@1. 80;  Verdellc,  $1.05. 

Chicago,  Oct.  15.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  7oc(o.$l.  30; 
average,  $1.08;  double  crates,  $2  18;  Muscat,  95c. 
Peaches— Late  October,  ea'&jSOc;  average,  78c. 
Persimmons,  $1.60.  Pears— Lawrence,  $l.55@2.20; 
average,  $2.17. 

London,  Oct.  16.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Pears— Duchess,  halt  boxes,  $2.16;  G. 
Morceau,  $2.02;  Eastern  Beurre,  $1.70;  Wiuler 
Nelis,  $144;  P.  Barry,  $1.32;  B.  Clairgeau,  $1.42; 
Vicar,  $1.06;  D'Alencon,  $1.29.  Apples— Pippin, 
half  boxes,  $1.56;  Bellflower,  $1.04.  Peaches-Sal- 
way,  $1.20.  Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  $1.94;  Duck- 
worth, $1.68. 

Chicago,  Oct.  19.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  $t.l0(ml-50; 
average,  $1.16;  double  crates,  $2.15@3.25;  average 
$2.46;  Malaga,  single  crates,  80(a,90c ;  average,  88c. 
Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  $1.35. 

New  York,  October  19.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com. 
pany  sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates 
55c@$l  20:  average,  98c;  double  crates,  $1.75@2  25: 
average,  $2.11;  Verdelle,  80c(ai$1.05;  Morocco,  $1.05 
(3)1.30;  Cornichon,  $1.10@135;  Muscat,  7oO@S1.26. 
Pears— Eastern  Beurre,  *2.0o«d.2.]0;  average,  $2.09. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Oct.  20.— California  dried  fruits  quiet. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7o  per  pound; 
prime  wire  tray,  8J^c;  wood-dried,  prime,  8Hc; 
choice,  «Y,@S%c:  fancy,  9c.  Prunes,  bfwH^ic  per 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Koyal, 
7@8!4c;  Moorpark.  9(&ll!/sc.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
7@llc;  peeled,  12/,@17c. 


The  bai  ometric  measurements  of  the 
height  of  Mount  St.  Eliasby  the  Prince 
of  Savoy  accord  closely  with  those  of 
Professor  Russell,  who  estimated  it  as 
18,100  feet.  These  figures  give  the 
peak  the  second  rank  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Orizaba,  an  ex- 
tinct Mexican  volcano,  is  believed  to  be 
1,200  higher.  South  of  British  Colum- 
bia our  highest  mountain  is  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, on  the  border  line  between  Tulare 
and  Inyo  counties,  Cal.  Regarding  the 
height  of  Mt.  Whitney,  under  date  of 
Oct.  8,  '97,  in  response  to  a  query  from 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  Prof.  Geo. 
Davidson  of  San  Francisco  writes: 
''The  authority  which  I  accept  for 
the  elevation  of  Mt.  Whitney  is 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  determined  the  height 
above  Lone  Pine,  Inyo  Co.,  by  triangu- 
lation,  and  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton  the  height  along  the  railroad  above 
the  sea.  The  result  was  14,522  feet, 
which  he  has  published."  There  are 
several  mountains  in  the  Andean  chain 
which  are  loftier  than  either  Mount  St. 
Elias  or  Orizaba,  Cotopaxi,  for  in- 
stance, is  believed  to  be  about  19,000 
feet  high,  Arequipa  20,000,  Chim- 
borazo  20,545,  and  Aconcagua  about 
23,000.   

Bereaved  Widow:  I  want  some- 
thing short  and  simple  for  my  hus- 
band's tombstone.  Dealer:  How  do 
you  like  "Resurgam?"  Bereaved 
Widow:  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Dealer:  I  shall  rise  again.  Bereaved 
Widow:  No;  make  it  "Rest  in 
Peace."— Truth. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  In  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICKS  S50  to  S8UO. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
CHICAGO.  |        NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  semi-monthly 
meeting  in  Visalia  on  Saturday,  the 
16th.  After  the  routine  work  the 
Worthy  Master  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing and  work  at  Santa  Rosa.  As  was 
proper,  the  work  of  the  State  Grange 
was  discussed.  The  reduction  of  fees 
for  men  to  one  dollar  was  deemed  un- 
timely, the  opinion  being  it  will  cripple 
the  resources  of  the  State  and  subor- 
dinate Granges,  and  will  fail  of  the  de- 
sired effect  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship. The  objection  made  at  the  State 
Grange  to  changing  the  day  of  meet- 
ing to  the  first  Tuesday  in  December, 
because  a  proper  supply  of  fruit  for 
the  Feast  of  Pomona  could  not  be  had, 
was  deemed  not  well  taken.  In  Tulare, 
not  including  nuts,  dried  fruits  and 
raisins,  our  apples,  oranges,  lemons 
and  late  pears  are  in  their  prime.  The 
reasons  urged  by  Tulare  Grange  for 
changing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  are:  1.  It  will  be  at  a 
time  our  orchardists'  work  will  not  be 
so  exacting.  2.  It  will  be  after  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  when 
reports  from  this  Grange  can  be  had, 
thus  putting  the  State  Grange  more 
in  touch  with  the  National  Grange  and 
giving  it  better  opportunity  to  be  so. 
3.  The  work  of  the  farm  in  December 
will  be  of  such  a  routine  character  as 
to  admit  of  the  absence  of  the  farmer 
with  as  little  inconvenience  or  loss  as 
in  any  month  of  the  year. 

Tulare  Grange  also  protests  against 
making  a  good  social  time  the  object 
and  business  of  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing. This  of  late  years  seems  to  be  so 
much  of  a  rule  as  to  be  onerous  and 
burdensome  to  the  subordinate  Grange 
where  the  State  Grange  meeting  is 
held,  the  greater  evil  being  that  there 
is  not  time  for  proper  consideration  of 
State  Grange  business.  We  truly  hope 
that  wherever  the  next  State  Grange 
meeting  may  be  held  the  local  Grange 
will  honor  the  event  by  providing  ex- 
cursions and  entertainment  after  me- 
morial services  on  the  Friday  of  the 
meeting  only.  From  what  has  been 
said  above,  let  no  one  ^believe  Tulare 
Grange  is  even  "a  little  bit"  out  of 
touch  with  the  State  Grange.  While 
we  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions; 
we  love  our  Order;  we  are  devotedly 
attached  to  its  principles;  we  desire  at 
all  times  and  in  every  way  to  promote 
them;  we  will  permit  no  personal  views 
or  pet  measures  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
our  work;  we  understand  and  realize 
our  work  can  best  be  accomplished  in 
unison  with  the  work  of  the  State 
Grange  and  of  every  subordinate 
Grange,  let  our  views  go  for  what  they 
are  worth.  If  they  have  merit  they 
will  ultimately  be  approved;  if  they 
have  not,  our  brethren  are  the  proper 
judges. 

By  request,  the  annual  report  of  our 
Worthy  Master  to  the  State  Grange 
was  read,  from  which  I  desire  to  quote. 
It  says:  "We  have  established  a 
reputation  as  an  energetic,  conserva- 
tive society,  doing  effective  work,  de- 
manding and  receiving  recognition  of 
agricultural  interests  in  State  and 
county  legislation,  such  as  reduction  of 
salaries  of  county  officers,  good  roads, 
honest  weight  and  measure,  pure  food, 
etc.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  better  agricultural  education 
among  our  young  people,  as  well  as  to 
advance  knowledge  among  our  present 
farmers.  We  have  collected  useful 
data,  which  we  have  decimated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  at  large,  as  well 
as  our  members.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  given  out  carefully  prepared 
estimates  of  fruit  and  grain  crops." 

This,  in  a  measure,  expresses  not 
alone  the  work  of  Tulare  Grange  but 
the  work  of  our  Order.     The  Order  of 


A  Fruit  Farm 
At  Your  Price. 

Any  number  of  acres  you  may  desire  at  yo'ir  own  price.  10,000  acres  to  select  from,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  California's  riehest  farming  region.   This  land  will  be  sold  at  auction  to  the 


highest,  bidder 


Saturday,  November  6, 1897, 

This  land  adjoins  the  town  of  ATWATER,  M  ERCED  COUNTY,  being  a  portion  of  the  estate 
of  J.  W.  Mitchell,  deceased.  The  soil  is  parti  ularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruit, 
sweet  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  is  a'l  under  irrigation. 

Large  new  map  of  California  (retails  at  $1),  showing  location  of  property,  sent  FREE.  Also 
detail  maps  and  catalogue. 

Fxcursion  will  run  from  San  Francisco  and  way  stations  on  day  of  sale.  Free  barbecue  at 
12  M.   Sale  at  1  p.  m.,  rain  or  shine. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

108  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  an  incident  of 
the  advance  of  our  civilization;  it  is 
born  of  it;  its  aim  is  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote better  methods  and  better  re- 
sults, and  it  is  doing  them  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  though  it  may  be. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  informed  the 
Grange  that  the  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Prof.  McPhail,  had 
notified  him  that  he  (the  County  Super- 
intendent) had  called  a  convention  of 
school  trustees  of  Tulare  county,  to  as- 
semble in  Visalia  at  the  County  Super- 
intendent's office  on  the  30th  of  this 
month.  He  requested  the  Lecturer  of 
Tulare  Grange  to  be  present  and  ex- 
press the  views  of  our  Grange  on  the 
curriculum  of  educational  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  in  agricultural 
counties,  the  desirability  and  useful- 
ness of  education  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, why  and  how  best  the  same 
can  be  inculcated  and  promoted  in  our 
common  schools. 

On  motion,  properly  made  and  car- 
ried, the  Worthy  Master  appointed 
Bro.  and  Sister  C.  J.  Berry  and 
Bro.  Tuohy  a  committee  to  attend 
the  convention  of  school  trustees  on 
Saturday,  the  30th,  and  advocate  a 
system  of  practical  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  of  stimulat- 
ing in  the  agriculturist  a  pride  of  and 
love  for  his  profession. 

Bro.  Jacob  reported  on  his  experi- 
ments in  sugar  beet  culture.  He  had 
received  four  samples  sent  out  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  and 
tested  them,  also  a  sample  received 
from  Bro.  D.  K.  Zumwalt.  All  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  (March  27th). 
The  land — good,  rich  soil — was  plowed 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  all  given  care- 
ful attention.  The  varieties  were  num- 
bered 1, 2,  3  and  4;  two  rows  of  each.  No. 
4  seemed  to  grow  above  ground  more 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  plants  on 
the  driest  ground  suffered  most,  many 
of  them  dying.  Bro.  Jacob  has  taken 
samples  of  all  and  sent  them  to  Ber- 
keley for  analysis.  J.  T. 


Uses  for  Qilsonite. 


The  discovery  that  gilsonite,  the  new 
asphaltum  which  has  been  found  on  In- 
dian lands  in  Utah,  and  will  protect  a 
ship's  bottom  from  seaweed  and  corro- 
sion, is  likely  to  end  the  attempts  of 
speculators  to  induce  the  Government 
to  open  these  lands  to  entry.  If  the 
Government  owns  the  only  gilsonite  de- 
posit known,  it  will  hardly  consent  to 
make  it  an  article  of  commerce  avail- 
able for  use  to  foreign  navies.  A 
monopoly  will  enable  our  war  vessels  to 
keep  the  sea  indefinitely,  while  foreign 
ships  are  obliged  to  seek  port  at  short 
intervals  to  be  scraped  and  cleaned.  It 
would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  country  in  a  war  to  always  have 
the  best  speed  of  its  cruisers  available. 
At  present  a  cruiser  long  in  service, 
that  made  twenty  knots  on  her  trial 
trip,  only  makes  fourteen  or  fifteen  be- 
cause of  her  foul  bottom;  but,  with  the 
hull  painted  with  gilsonite,  twenty 
knots  could  be  run,  if  the  stories  about 
the  new  asphaltum  are  true,  by  a  ves- 
sel which  has  not  been  docked  in  years, 
always  providing  that  no  accident 
should  intervene.  The  probability  that 
piles  could  be  protected  from  the  teredo 
by  this  new  substance  is  not  great,  but 
it  would  bear  looking  into.  At  present, 
however,  the  chief  advantage  of  its  use 
is  naval,  and  this  is  enough  to  warrant 
the  Government  in  guarding  it  with 
jealous  care.  Inventions  may  be  copied, 
naval  plans  stolen  and  engines  and  ships 
duplicated;  but,  if  we  have  all  the  gil- 
sonite there  is,  and  that  on  Govern- 
ment land,  we  can  keep  it  for  our  own 
use,  no  matter  what  the  anxiety  of  for- 
eign naval  officers  may  be  to  get  some 
of  it  for  theirs. 


California  sends  two  expeditions 
this  month  to  India  to  witness  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Prof.  Burckhalter 
of  the  Chabot  Observatory  heads  one: 
Prof.  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory represents  the  State  institution. 
The  expedition  from  the  Chabot  Ob- 
servatory leaves  October  30;  Prof. 
Campbell's  on  the  21st.  The  Chabot 
expeditions  will  use  the  photographic, 
and  the  Lick  the  spectroscopic  method. 
It  is  believed  that  these  form  the  most 
complete  expeditions  that  ever  made  an 
attempt  to  observe  an  eclipse.  Prof. 
Burckhalter,  who  leaves  on  the  steamer 
Belgic  on  October  30,  will  reach  Hong- 
kong November  28.  On  December  2 
he  will  take  a  P.  &  O.  steamer  for  Bom- 
bay, *J  diso^e  should  be  by  December 
19;  from- -Mere  by  rail  300  miles.  The 
eclipse  occurs  there  on  January  22,  '98. 


A  writer  in  a  current  magazine 
makes  the  prophecy  that  in  300  years 
i  from  now  the  world  will  only  know 
|  three  languages — English,  Russian  and 
Chinese.  The  English  language  will 
be  spoken  all  over  North  and  South 
America,  in  Australia,  India,  Africa, 
New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of 
A  ustralasia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Rus- 
sian tongue  will  have  conquered  all 
Europe  except  Great  Britain,  and  all  in 
Asia  except  India,  Chinese  will  hold 
sway  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  greatest  promoter  and  preserver 
of  beauty  is  good  health.  Early  hours, 
fresh  air,  proper  exercise  and  regular 
diet  are  better  than  all  the  lotions  ever 
compounded  to  retain  a  fresh  complex- 
ion, graceful  form,  pleasing  expression 
— in  fact,  all  the  small  points  which 
contribute  to  beauty. 


NOW  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  p  ant  straw- 
berries to  get  good  results  in  fruit  another  season. 
The  two  best  varieties  known  for  market  or  home 
use,  that  have  been  tested  on  this  coast,  are  the 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  the  Dollar  Berry.  For 
the  best  plants,  true  to  name,  send  to  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Wire  Fencing — Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb.  111. 
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CANTON    CLIPPER    STIBHLE    I'LOW-HK^  V*  .NDSIDK 


5? — > 

BBSS 

IMMiKsAb    CHILLED  PLOW. 

A  very  handsome  Plow,  and  prices  low. 


CANTON    CLIPPER    STl'HItl.K    PLOW  —  LOW    LANDS  1 1)  K. 


IK  IK 


CANTON    CLIPPER    BLUE    JAY    .IK  PLOW. 

Something  new.   Send  for  particulars  and  prire  lists. 


MNKVAUI)    DISC  HARROW. 

Both  levers  under  perfect  control  of  operator  while  in  the  seat,  easily  handled.  To  reverse  from  "in  throw" 
to  "out  throw"  or  vice  versa  loosen  the  nuts  on  top  of  pivot  stems  and  reverse  the  section.  The  only  Disc  Har- 
row made  that  can  be  reversed  without  taUIni?  apart.  Change  can  he  made  while  In  the  field  in  two  minutes. 
Scrapers  should  always  be  in  the  rear,  so  when  reversing  be  sure  and  shift  ihe  scrapers  by  placing  the  right 
scraper  on  the  left  side  and  i  he  left  scraper  on  the  ri^ht  side,  which  is  done  by  simply  removing  two  bolts  on 
each  section.  The  Vineyard  Harrow  is  also  adjustable  in  width,  when  used  for  cultivating,  can  be  used  close 
up  in  the  center,  or  with  a  clearance  of  at  inches  between  gangs  when  wanted  to  straddle  a  row :  the  adjusting 
is  done  by  removing  one  bolt  on  each  section,  sliding  the  section  in  or  out  on  the  frame  as  desired. 


HOOKER  8c  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.  Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE    PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  l»>xes.  REPLACE 
free.  Give  BIYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  price! 
orders  largenr  small:  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI< 
VAL,  trees  TRUE  to  name.  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  mid  of  BEST  qualitv.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION, — writk  for  lists,  photo*  and  Kn.I,  i«irticiilars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo., Rockport, III.,  Oansville, NX 


m 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  pi'tents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.  Patent  Agcnta.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL . 


Blake,    IW  off  Itt  dfc 

DEALERS  IN  Pft 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  1 
A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DRILL 

for  "r 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


VA/ATERF^ROOF 


TRADE- 


Cold  Water  Paint. 


Tut  ifiblwhY. 


BY  GUSTAV  RISEN. 


cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  <Sc  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Flre- 
iroof  and  Weather-proof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
or  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Best 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  faint.  Made  In 
White  aud  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
prire  of  Oil  Paint.  Send  for  eolor  card  and  price 
list.  \\  M  .  BL'KD,  Sole  Agent,  23  Davis  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tiik  Dkhkv  Pi  hi.ishino  Co.,  or  lie 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  V3.O0,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  18. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAK. 

Office.  330  Markm  Street. 


Sierra  Forests  and  Lumbering. 


The  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  California.  They  have  inspired  more  poetry, 
both  in  prose  and 
verse,  than  any 
other  feature  of 
our  natural  en- 
dowment, and  they 
have  also  exerted, 
both  directly  and 
indirectly,  a  most 
marked  effect  upon 
our  industrial  de- 
velopment. Fortu- 
nately, too,  they 
stili  remain  in 
large  area  to 
awaken  emotion 
and  impel  industry 
for  generations  to 
come.  According 
to  a  computation 
made  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shinn  in  an  article 
in  "California :  the 
Land  of  Promise," 
we  still  have  per- 
haps 15,000,000 
acres  of  first-class 
forest  lands,  and 
this  does  not  in- 
clude the  much 
greater  area  of 
forest  cover  in  the 
form  of  scrub  oaks, 

pines  and  shrubbery,  which  only  furnishes 
fuel  to  the  woodchopper.  The  Coast  Range 
forests  are  wide  and  rich  in  their  distinctive 
growths,  but  the  great  pine  and  fir  region 
pertains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Shinn,  lies  along  the  axis  of 
this  supreme  mountain  range,  from  Kern  to 
Shasta,  and  about  the  inland  peaks  of  the 
northern  Coast  Range.  Its  noblest  trees 
are  the  Pinus  Lambertiana,  or  sugar  pine  ; 
the  Pinus  ponderosa,  the  great  yellow  pine 
of  California  ;  Picea  nnbilis,  Picea  Smabilis, 
and  the  giant  white  cedar  (Libocedrm 
decurrens). 

Botanists  divide  the  great  Sierra  forests 
into  three  belts,  depending  upon  species  and 
altitude.  On  the  lower  or  foothill  belt  grow 
the  oaks  and  Pinus  Sabiniana.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  the  6500  square  miles  of  this 
region,  extending  to  an  altitude  of  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  of  more  value  for 
orchards  and  vineyards  than  for  timber. 
The  middle  forest  zone  reaches  to  an  alti- 
tude of  4000  feet,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifteen  miles.  Here  are  line  but  fewer  oaks; 
here  the  great  yellow  pine  appears,  often 
200  feet  in  height  and  girthing  20  or  25  feet. 
Here  are  the  black  pine,  the  red  and  yellow 
firs,  the  fragrant  Sierra  cedar,  and  some 
sugar  pines.  The  third  forest  zone  lies 
above  4000  feet,  extending  to  8000  or  9000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  the  grandest 
mass  of  varied  coniferous  forest  known  to 
civilization.  The  yellow  and  the  sugar  pines, 
the  giant  firs,  spruces,  and  sequoias  rule 
here  supreme.  Above  9000  feet  Alpine  species  of  j 
pines  and  junipers  carry  the  fringes  of  the  forest 
to  the  snow  line.  Among  all  these  noble  conifers  i 
the  sugar  pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  is  easily  the  first.  I  in 


Single  specimens  have  been  measured  that  were  300 
feet  high  and  40  feet  in  circumference.  Douglass 
measured  one  fallen  trunk  whose  circumference  was 
58  feet.     But  this  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the 


SUGAR    PINE    FOREST    AND    SAWMJT  L    IN    THE    SIERRA    NEVADA,    FRESNO  COUNTY. 


ANOTHER    VIEW    IN   THE   SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Sierra  does  not  easily  reproduce  itself,  is  subject 
to  many  enemies,  and  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
All  the  mountain  counties  of  California  have  share 
this  great  forest  region.    The  central  regions, 


being  more  accessible  by  rail,  and  nearer  to  the 
markets  in  city  and  mine,  have  their  lumbering  in- 
terests more  widely  developed  and  have  consequently 
trenched  most  deeply  upon  their  timber  resources. 

An     instance  of 
more   recent  lum- 
bering progress  is 
to    be     found  in 
Fresno  county, 
which  is  estimated 
to  have  nearly  four 
thousand  square 
miles     of  forest 
covered   with  the 
Sierra  redwood, 
sutrar  pine,  yellow 
pine,  fir,  cedar  and 
oak,  are  of  great 
commercial  value. 
Two  sawmills  are 
in  the  timber  belt 
of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains, 
one  on  Kings  river 
and  the  other  on 
Pine  Ridge,  near 
the  San  Joaquin. 
Flumes  sixty  miles 
in  length  carry  the 
manufactured  lum- 
ber,   posts,  wood, 
etc.,  from  the  saw- 
mills in  the  moun- 
tains out  upon  the 
plains.     One  of 
these   flumes  ends 
at  Sanger  and  the  other  at  Clovis.  At  these 
points  doors,  sash,  blinds,  boxes  and  finished 
mill  work  of   every  description  are  turned 
out.    One  of  the  sawmills  on  Kings  river 
cuts  a  quarter  million  feet  of  lumber  per 
day;    the    combined    output    of    the  two 
companies  is  over  forty  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber annually,  besides  sash,  doors,  shingles, 
lath,  posts,  etc.     The  lumber  companies  at 
these  two  places  employ  nearly  one  thou- 
sand persons.    There  are  also  several  small 
mills  where  from  five  million  to  ten  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally.   The  owners  of  the  mills  now  in  oper- 
ation say  they  have  timber  enough  to  run 
from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  they  own 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  milling  timber 
of  Fresno  county,  which  illustrates  the  great 
lumber  supply  of  this  one  California  county. 
The   engraving  on   this   page  is  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Inferior,  Fresno, 
Cal.    The  other  is  from  a  recent  photograph 
taken  at  a  more  northerly  point  in  the  great 
pine  region  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

At  the  State  convention  of  medical  men 
in  this  city  this  week  the  legislative  com- 
mittee reported  that  one  of  the  lines  they 
proposed  to  follow  with  the  next  Legislature 
will  be  special  legislation  for  the  destruction 
of  diseased  cattle.  Dairymen  should  note  the 
point  and  prepare  to  urge  compensation, 
for  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  destruction  of  cattle  which  are  not  a 
menace  to  the  public  health. 

A  St.  Helena  dispatch  says  that  Jos.  Landecker 
of  Yountville,  wagered  with  a  friend  that  he  could 
drink  six  gallons  of  wine.  He  accomplished  the  feat, 
but  died  in  agony  just  as  be  swallowed  the  last  pint. 
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i  these  experts  have  not  prepared  reports  enough  is  known  to 

!  forecast  the  result.  • 

One-lhird  of  the  entire  crop  has  been  damaged  and  it  will 
be  six  weeks  before  what  is  saved  can  be  shipped.  The  fruit 
already  packed  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  in  the  East.  Whereas  last  year  1500  carloads  of  raisins 
had  been  shipped  East  up  to  October  i5th,  the  shipment  for 
the  present  year  is  only  !)00  carloads.  In  Kings  county  the 
yield  is  450  carloads.  Seventy-live  per  cent  of  the  crop  is 
saved,  of  which  80  per  cent  has  been  shipped.  In  Tulare 
county  fully  one-half  of  the  crop  has  been  spoiled  by  the  rain. 

The  product  of  California  for  last  year  was  8400  carloads  of 
ten  tons  each,  all  of  which  was  sold.  The  importations  were 
2103  carloads,  making  5593  carloads  consumed  by  the  people. 
The  average  yearly  consumption  is  about  6500  carloads.  The 
number  of  carloads  in  sight  this  year  is  not  more  than  2400, 
being  a  clear  loss  of  1000  carloads  from  the  late  storm.  Grow- 
ers are  again  holding  out  for  3'4  cents  in  the  sweatbox.  As 
one  result  of  the  loss  by  the  storm  and  the  prolonged  cold 
weather,  which  has  retarded  drying,  there  is  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  build  artificial  dryers.  Had  these  been  promptly 
available  many  raisins  now  spoiled  might  have  been  saved. 


the  people  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  newspapers, 
in  reporting  the  sale,  are  asserting  that  the  period 
i  of  agricultural  depression  has  been  less  felt  in  their 
valley  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  statement  are  pointing  to  the  several 
new  towns  that  have  sprung  into  life  within  the  past 
four  years.  "Several  large  fruit-growing  communi- 
ties," says  the  Mercury,  "  have  been  built  up  in  this 
county  on  ranches  which  five  years  ago  were  devoted 
solely  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  from  which 
support  was  derived  only  by  the  owners  and  a  few 
tenants.  To  day  those  ranches  are  covered  by  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fruit  trees,  well  into  bearing,  and 
are  occupied  by  hundreds  of  families  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  finan- 
cial wealth  of  the  county.  As  centers  of  these  com- 
munities towns  have  sprung  up,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Morgan  Hill,  which  supports  a  loyal  and  able  news- 
paper, and  Rucker,  San  Martin  and  Murphy  have 
each  made  a  good  beginning  and  will  each  make  a 
continuous  and  substantial  growth.  In  spite  of  the 
prevailing  low  prices  for  fruit,  new  orchards  have 
been  planted  and  there  has  been  no  inconsiderable 
demand  for  outside  property.  The  fact  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  in  this  valley,  if  anywhere, 
the  production  of  fruit,  taking  the  industry  year  by 
year,  will  always  be  profitable,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence present  investments  in  agricultural  real 
estate  are  certain  to  prove  satisfactory."  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  brag  in  this,  but  it  is  easily  for- 
given in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  solid 
fact. 


State  Fair  Awards. 

We  have  given  in  earlier  issues  some  of  the  lead- 
ing awards  made  in  the  agricultural  classes  at  the 
State  Fair.  All  the  Hereford  awards  and  the  grand 
sweepstakes  went  to  John  Sparks  of  Reno,  Nevada; 
al!  the  Holstein  awards  to  Frank  H.  Burke  of  San 
Francisco  and  San  Mateo  county;  all  the  awards  for 
Persian  sheep  and  Angora  goats  to  Col.  C.  P.  Bailey 
of  San  Jose;  all  the  awards  for  French  merinos  to  J. 
H.  Glide  of  Sacramento:  while  the  Shropshire 
awards  were  divided  between  Thomas  Waite  of  Per- 
kins, Sacramento  county,  and  George  Bement  of 
Oakland.  The  swine  awards  were  published  in  full 
in  the  Rural  of  last  week.  Other  awards,  as  fur- 
nished us  by  E.  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  are  as  follows: 

Shokthokk— Hull*.— Btdea  S.  Farm's  Baden  Duke  XXVII,  three 
vear-old,  HO;  V.  E.  BUI'S  Julius,  second.  *I5;  I'  H. Mttrphy'aQollath, 
two-year-old.  *HI;  Baden  Stuck  Farm's  Hadcn  Duke  XXXIII.  best 
vaniiiK.  *I5;  Son. una.  second .  *750 :  Baden  Duke  XXXVI.  best  calf. 
$10;  A.  Heilbron  A  Bros.'  Standard  Bearer  VIII.  second.  *S. 

*•■.«•*— A.  Heilbron  Bios  ' Duchess  ol  Aberdeen,  three  year  and 
over,  J30:  Water  Cloud,  second,  115:  Queen  of  Aberdeen  XV,  two 
year-old,  *2u:  Quecu  of  Aberdeen  XIV,  second.  i\0.  P  H.  Murphy's 
Loanne of  Brighton,  best  yearling.  $15:  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros."  Water 
Glass,  second,  $7.50:  Lady  Roseleaf  VI,  best  calf.  $10:  Queen  or 
Aberdeen  XXVIII,  second,  to. 

II.  nU— A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.' Tenth  Lord  of  Aberdeen,  $40:  King 
of  Aberdeen.  $10;  King  of  Aberdeen  XXVI,  calf  herd,  S.  M. 

SwetBttakt*  A-  Heilbron  &  Bros.'  Tenth  Lord  of  Aberdeen,  best 
bull  of  any  aire,  $4M. 

Jkkskvs  —Hulls— p.  J.  Shields'  Globe  of  Y.  B..  three-year-old,  $30; 
Henry  Pierce's  Roy  of  Y.  II..  second,  $!.">.  P  . I.  Shields'  Silverada 
II,  best  two-year-old,  $2u:  Henry  Pierce's  Valentine  of  Y.  B.,  sec 
ond.  $10.  P.  J.  Shields'  Pedro's  Prince  of  Orange,  best  yearling,  $l.v 
Henry  Pierce's  Antler  at  V.  U..  second,  $7. 60  Henrv  Herce's  Elm 
wood  of  Y.  B  .  best  calf.  $10:  Pica  of  V.  B„  second.  $5 

Uowt — P.  J.  Shields'  Cliandow  of  Y.  H..  two-year-old,  $211;  Henry 
Pierce's  Rousalka  of  Y.  B  .  second.  110;  Alva  of  Y.  II.,  best  vearling. 
$15;  Fidelaof  Y.  B..  second.  $7.5(1:  Linda  of  Y.  B  .  best  calr,  $10; 
P.  J.  Shields'  Cope  de  Oro,  second,  $5. 

Herd*— Henry  Pierce's  Roy  of  V.  B.,  old  herd,  $40;  Antler  of  Y.  B  . 
young  herd,  $20 

fiweepttolu*—  Henry  Pierce's  El  Toro  of  Y.  H  bull,  $'«.':  Valentine 
of  Y.  B..  cow,  $52. 

Dairy  I'hizks.— P.  H.  Murphy's  Rosa  Belle  VII,  rive  years  o  ,| 
MO:  F.  H.  Burke's  Rebecca  Egmonde,  second,  $30;  Pride  of  La 
Siesta,  three-year-old,  $40:  P.  J.  Shields'  Oletas  Alphea.  second.  $2u. 
Chaudow  of  Y.  B..  two-year-old,  $.'(0. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 

Farmers'  Institutes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  were  held  last  week  at  Lakeport  and 
Ukiah.  At  Lakeport  excellent  preparations  were 
made  and  the  meetings  were  very  satisfactory.  At- 
tendance was  drawn  from  long  distances  around 
Clear  lake  and  from  interior  points.  Two  interesting 
papers  read  at  the  Lakeport  meeting  are  to  be  found 
in  this  weeks  Rural. 

At  Ukiah  less  effort  had  been  made  in  local  pre- 
parations and  the  meetings  were  not  well  attended 
though  much  interest  was  manifested  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  well  maintained. 

Next  week,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  3rd 
and  4th,  an  institute  will  be  held  at  Half  Moon  Bay 
and  on  Oct.  5th  and  6th  at  San  Jose.  A  strong 
committee  has  been  at  work  for  weeks  at  San  Jose 
and  good  meetings  are  to  be  expected. 

The  Wool  Interest. 

One  can  hardly  overestimate  the  exhilaratiou  and 
courage  which  our  wool  farmers  feel  over  selling  one 
pound  of  wool  for  the  money  which  two  pounds 
brought  last  year.  Such  was  their  experience  at  the 
Ukiah  wool  sales  last  week,  and  the  result  is  a  de- 
termination to  rebuild  the  flocks  to  the  proportions 
they  held  in  the  good  old  times.  It  looks  as  though 
the  old  deserted  ranges  would  be  repopulated  and 
breeding  stock  is  in  sharp  demand.  The  northern 
coast  counties  will  return  to  their  old  wool  product 
as  quickly  as  possible  if  present  conditions  are  con- 
tinued. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Kains  came  in  good  earnest  near  the  close  of  last 
week  and  were  too  early  for  late  fruit  drying  and 
shipping.  No  doubt,  considerable  losses  have  re- 
sulted, of  which  some  mention  is  made  in  other 
columns.  Aside  from  the  fruit  and  raisin  regions, 
the  rain  was,  as  a  rule,  acceptable  as  closing  the 
dust  season,  which  has  been  exceptionally  long  this 
year  through  the  failure  of  spring  rains.  The  pre- 
cipitation was  heavy  enough  in  many  sections  to  start 
plowing,  but  the  immediate  succession  of  drying 
north  winds  has  already  carried  most  of  the  moisture 
back  again  to  the  sky.  However,  the  coming  of  the 
rain  will  be  generally  accepted  as  a  surety  of  more 
to  follow  and  will  hasten  preparations  for  an  active 
winter's  campaign  in  seeding  and  planting. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


A  I.I  K-  'KM  A 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Date..'   

1  Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum    Tem-  1 
perature for  the 
Week   1 

2  32 

3  S3 

3.51 

3  59 

40 

70 

Red  Bluff  

1.98 

2.71 

1.78 

1  87 

44 

76 

Sacramento  — 

1.74 

2  13 

.42 

1.06 

40 

72 

San  Francisco  . . 

1  69 

1.8'J 

2.14 

1.31 

50 

80 

.48 

1.20 

1.56 

81 

42 

78 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.67 

.85 

1.68 

40 

76 

.52 

2.52 

1.31 

'.'82 

46 

72 

.34 

1.05 

1.01 

.50 

H 

70 

T 

.81 

1.07 

.90 

46 

88 

•Up  to  5  F.  M.  Oct.  26:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


high-Class  American  Horses  for  Europe. 

Eastern  advices  report  the  shipment  on  the  UOth 
inst.  from  New  York  of  thirty-six  horses  for  the  sta- 
bles of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg.  They  are  for  the 
king's  private  driving,  and  will  be  used  on  occasions 
of  display.  They  were  picked  up  by  an  agent  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  United  States.  From  Antwerp 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  king  by  rail.  The  stal- 
lion Islington,  a  full  brother  of  Isinglass,  was  one  of 
the  famous  steeds  on  board.  He  is  bound  for  Eng- 
land. Islington  has  been  on  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Haggin 
in  California.  Islington's  owner,  J.  S.  Robinson- 
Cook,  a  relative  of  Duncan  McCallum,  the  big  Eng- 
lish stock  raiser,  accompanied  the  stallion. 


Damage  to  Raisin  Crop. 

A  press  dispatch  of  Tuesday,  2(jth  inst.,  reports 
the  situation  at  Fresno  as  follows  : 

The  weather  has  cleared  sufficiently  after  the  storm  of  Sat- 
urday to  enable  a  close  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  raisin  crop  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings  counties, 
the  amount  left  for  the  market  and  the  outlook  for  prices. 
The  packers  have  had  experts  out  for  several  days,  and  while 


The  markets. 

The  wheat  market  is  firmer  than  a  week  ago,  and 
spot  trading  is  on  a  little  better  basis  as  to  price. 
To-day  (Wednesday)  shipping  wheat  is  selling  for 
*1.47k«1.50  and  milling  grades  at $1.48}@1.56.  Op- 
tions are  stronger  all  round.  Trading  is  heavy  and 
shippers  appear  willing  to  take  everything  offered. 

The  Eastern  call  for  dried  fruits  is  unaccountably 
slow,  except  for  apples,  which  are  in  good 
request.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  something  do- 
ing in  other  kinds  all  the  time  in  a  moderate 
way;  but  the  main  business  is  for  local  and 
export  accounts.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
big  prunes  for  European  shipment,  but  smaller 
sizes  are  neglected  and  relatively  lower  than  they 
ought  to  be.  This  last  statement  applies  as  well  to 
raisins.  The  higher  grades  are  in  demand,  while 
poorer  sorts  are  slow  sale.  In  another  column  we 
print  a  Fresno  press  dispatch  declaring  that  up- 
wards of  one-fourth  of  the  season's  crop  has  been 
damaged  by  rain;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  market 
here  shows  no  reflection  of  this  condition.  Local 
dealers  pooh-pooh  the  report  and  discredit  it  as  an 
exaggeration;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  raisins 
can  be  bought  in  this  market  at  prices  prevailing 
before  the  rain.  The  slight  advance  in  quotations 
as  compared  with  a  week  ago  was  made  two  days 
before  the  storm. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  firm.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
an  unusual  scarcity  of  beef  stock  and  dealers  in 
cattle  are  hustling  about  the  country  in  lively  fash- 
ion, but  there  is  nothing  like  a  beef  famine  nor  likely 
to  be.  Hogs  are  relatively  higher  in  the  California 
markets  than  in  the  East,  and  dealers  do  not  cease 
to  protest  the  fact;  but  nevertheless;  the}'  keep  on 
buying  at  current  prices  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  meau  quite  all  they  say.  Hides, 
which  were  abnormally  high  two  or  three  weeks 
back  are  now  soft.  The  price  of  hides  has,  in  this 
market  been  relatively  higher  than  leather — a 
conditiou  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not 
long  continue. 

The  notes  above  merely  outline  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  of  the  week  in  the  home  produce  markets. 
Full  detail  reports  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
regularly  devoted  to  markets  in  the  afterpart  of 
this  paper. 

The  American-Australian  Sheep  Trade. 

A  Washington  dispatch  of  recent  date  reports 
that  the  State  Department  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  U.  S.  Consul  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, in  which  he  says  that  there  exists  in  that 
country  a  strong  desire  to  have  an  official  sheep  in- 
spector appointed  at  some  convenient  American  port 
on  the  Pacific.    He  says: 

In  the  interest  of  our  own  breeders  and  the  men  who  im- 
port American  blooded  sheep  into  Australia,  I  have  been  so- 
licited to  urge  upon  the  New  South  Wales  Government  the 
propriety  of  such  a  movement.  I  have  been  informally  advised 
that  there  was  some  hope  that  such  an  inspector  might  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  port  of  Vancouver,  bus  the  probable  absence  of 
a  competent  person,  residing  at  that  place,  will  doubtless  ren- 
der the  suggestion  impracticable. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to 
our  breeders  but  our  shippers,  as  well,  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  inquiring  whether  the  University 
of  California  would  not  recommend  a  proper  person  for  the 
position,  provided  San  Francisco  should  be  selected  for  the 
Pacific  port  of  stock  exportation.  Of  course,  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  makes  the  appointment,  and,  as  the 
present  Premier  is  a  statesman  ot  broad  and  enlightened 
views,  I  believe  he  will  consider  the  argument  urged  in  favor 
of  the  change. 

The  State  Department  may  not  be  aware  that  American- 
bred  merinos  are  the  "premium"  sheep  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  that  the  breeding  and  shipping  of  tine  sheep  for 
these  markets  is  becoming  more  and  more  profitable. 


Sale  of  the  Hurphy  Ranch. 

The  sale  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Murphy 
ranch  near  Mountain  View  for  $60,000  is  very  natur- 
ally considered  a  transaction  of  great  importance  by 
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Humanity  and  the   Salvation  Army  Colony. 

"Charity  edifieth;  charity  never  faileth." 

To  the  Editor: — If  charity  never  faileth,  anything 
that  does  fail  cannot  be  true  charity.  For  one,  I 
opine  that  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  has  done  a 
truly  humane  thing  in  pointing  out  that  the  Soledad 
Salvation  Colony  is  likely  to  fail,  and  is  therefore  not 
truly  charity. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  before  I  left  London  City, 
I  thought  differently.  My  present  adverse  opinion 
is  based  on  thirty  years'  farming  experience  and 
thirty  years'  study  of  the  human  animal  in  the  flesh 
and  in  history. 

The  Salvation  Army  leaders  have  entirely  under- 
estimated the  qualities  and  attainments  required  to 
make  successful  farmers;  they  have  overestimated 
the  possibilities  of  earning  a  living  from  five  or  ten 
acres  of  Soledad  land.  There  is  scarcely  a  practical 
farmer  in  this  county  who  would  feel  himself  compe- 
tent to  make  a  living  from  such  a  patch 

As  I  understand,  sugar  beets  are  to  be  the  chief 
product  relied  on  to  make  expenses.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  on  land 
only  about  every  third  year.  This  would  give  \\ 
acres  each  year.  With  a  crop  of  twelve  tons  per 
acre  the  yield  would  be  twenty  tons  at  $4,  or  $80  a 
year.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing to  the  depot  and  freight  to  the  sugar  factory,  be- 
sides the  initial  cost  of  plowing  and  cultivating,  as 
of  course  the  colonist  could  not  keep  a  team  of  his 
own.  This  might  give  a  net  income  of  $60  from 
beets.  If  the  rest  of  the  land  could  be  used  to  equal 
profit  the  whole  five  acres  would  yield  $180  per 
annum.  This,  however,  would  be  a  most  unusual  re- 
sult. I  do  not  think  that  Soledad  land  has  in  the 
past  returned  $10  net  per  acre  to  its  occupant.  Of 
course,  there  are  ideal  uses  to  be  made  of  land  when 
it  can  be  irrigated,  such  as  truck  farming,  straw- 
berry growing,  etc. ;  but  a  reference  to  local  and 
San  Francisco  market  prices  will  show  that  it  is 
hard  even  for  well-equipped  experts  to  make  a  liv- 
ing at  these  specialties. 

I  say  "  experts  "  advisedly.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence in  four  different  callings — banking,  teaching, 
journalism  and  farming — and  I  know  that  farming 
calls  for  higher  qualifications  and  wider  knowledge 
than  all  the  other  three  combined.  Uninitiated  city 
folk  often  regard  farm-life  as  a  kind  of  prolonged 
picnic  and  the  country  as  a  place 

■'Where  omelets  grow  on  trees 
And  roasted  pigs  come  crying  out 
'  Oh,  eat  me,  if  you  please  ! '  " 

Brain  power,  science,  industry  and  perseverance 
will  almost  realize  this  vision  if  given  time;  but  these 
make  up  a  first-class  man  in  any  department  of  life, 
and  they  are  the  exact  elements  lacking  in  the  or- 
dinary emotionalist  who  beats  the  big  drum  in  Sal- 
vation parades. 

Whatever  prior  calling  this  person  has  followed  is 
the  natural  one  for  him  still  to  follow.  If  its 
ranks  are  full  the  farmers'  ranks  are  equally  full. 
If  its  craftsmen  are  poorly  paid  so  are  farmers.  The 
capital  required  to  start  him  as  a  farmer  would 
start  him  more  efficiently  in  the  business  he  is  used 
to.  If  he  does  not  like  that,  and  will  not  work  at 
that,  the  chances  are  he  will  not  like  to  work  as  a 
farmer.  Before  he  can  succeed  anywhere  he  must 
realize  that  to  work  is  to  pray.  It  is  useless  his  af- 
fecting a  life  of  prayer  unless  that  be  the  true  prayer 
of  hard  work.  He  must  prove  his  faith  by  his  work. 
If  he  really  wants  to  work  at  farm  work,  and  is  will- 
ing and  competent,  he  can  find  work  that  will  pay 
better  than  running  a  five-acre  beet  patch.  But  he 
must  be  competent,  or  even  his  five-acre  beet  patch 
will  be  an  elephant  on  his  hands — hateful  and  hated. 

What  the  Salvation  Army  may  do  with  advantage, 
if  they  can  find  willing  workers,  is  to  take  contracts 
for  hoeing,  thinning,  topping,  etc.,  of  sugar-beet 
crops,  hop  picking,  etc.  Nimble  fingers  can  make 
a  living  more  easily  thus  than  in  running  five-acre 
beet  farms  on  which  skilled  farmers  would  be  puzzled 
to  make  ends  meet.  True  humanity  and  true  charity 
would  refrain  from  placing  discouraged  persons  in 
situations  where  further  discouragement  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  If  any  one  doubts  this  is  the  case, 
he  can  go  to  Soledad,  pick  out  the  best  five  acres  in 
sight  and  see  if  he  personally  can  make  the  proposi- 
tion pay.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Oct.  17,  1897. 

Alfilaria  or  Alfileria. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  that  in  my  article  in  last 
week's  Rural  the  compositor  substituted  a  for  e  in 
the  word  alfiler  and  its  derivations.  This  would  not 
be  worthy  of  mention  were  it  uot  for  the  detailed 
analysis  I  made  of  the  etymology.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  one  of  your  northern  contributors  riddled 
my  "Theory  of  Tillage"  some  months  ago  ;  and  lest 
some  Castilian  scholar  handle  me  roughly  in  this 
case  I  will  ask  you  to  make  a  brief  item  of  correc- 
tion. W.  M.  Bristol. 

East  Highlands,  Cal.,  Oct.  18,  1897. 

[We  can  only  say  in  defense  that  we  followed  the 
latest  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
as  to  alfilaria,  and  probably  murdered  the  Spanish 
to  make  it  agree  with  that.  What  have  the  Spanish 
scholars  to  say? — Ed.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Livbkmoke  Valley  Wine  Crop. — Without  an  exception 
every  vineyard  in  Livermore  valley  has  exceeded  the  yield 
that  was  predicted  at  the  time  the  harvest  of  the  crop  was 
commenced.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  as  high  as  TVs  tons 
to  the  acre  have  been  picked.  These  are  exceptional  in- 
stances, however,  and  the  general  average  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  4  tons  to  the  acre.  The  percentage  is  no  higher  than 
usual.  Fermentation,  with  the  exception  of  two  unusually 
warm  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  was  perfect.  Wine 
that  was  made  then  has  since  undergone  refermenting. — 
Herald. 

Butte. 

Big  Fig  Shipment.— Wednesday  the  teams  of  B.  F.  Darby 
took  from  Oroville  500,000  pounds  of  White  Adriatic  figs  to 
Chico  where  F.  T.  Barnard  will  dip,  press,  box  and  ship  them 
to  Cincinnati.  The  tigs  were  largely  from  Judge  Gray's  big 
fig  orchard  at  Mt.  Ida,  while  some  were  from  the  orchards  of 
Stump,  Boalt  and  Hooper  at  Palermo.  The  fig  industry  will 
some  day  assume  gigantic  proportions  in  Butte,  for  we  can 
grow  as  delicious  figs  here  as  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in 
the  world.  These  figs  were  allowed  to  ripen  and  drop  from 
the  tree  and  were  then  dried,  placed  in  sacks  and  shipped  as 
stated. — Oroville  Register. 

Pacific  Apple  District.  —  The  foothills  of  the  Sierras, 
especially  in  this  country,  are  admirably  adapted  to  growing 
the  finest  of  apples.  On  Berry  creek  the  crop  this  year  is 
simply  magnificent.  At  the  orchards  of  Finn,  Spitzler,  Dil- 
lon, Orton,  Zink  and  others,  the  trees  are  fairly  bending  to 
the  ground  with  their  loads  of  large  and  delicious  apples. 
The  owners  of  these  trees  have  never  made  a  business  of 
growing  apples  in  large  quantities.  They  have  a  few  hundred 
trees  but  seem  afraid  to  venture  to  increase  their  trees  for 
fear  they  will  find  no  market  for'their  fruit.  There  will  be 
no  home  market  perhaps,  but  the  apples  ought  to  be  neatly 
and  handsomely  boxed  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  There 
they  will  one  year  after  another,  bring  a  paying  price.  The 
older  orchards  in  the  foothills  have  been  grown  mostly  in 
low,  wet  spots  where  frost  was  too  liable  to  come,  but  the 
higher  and  drier  ground  raises  better  apples,  with  richer  color 
and  finer  flavor.  The  dry  granite  soil  of  Mnoretown,  Kanaka 
Peak,  Enterprise,  Brush  Creek,  Yankee  Hill  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Butte,  grow  as  fine  apples  as  can  be  produced  in  the 
world.— Register. 

I. us  Angeles. 

Perfume  Making.— Secretary  Wiggins  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  doubtless  pursuing  a  very  laudable  course  in  in- 
vestigating the  possibilities  of  perfume  manufacturing  in 
California,  but  he  will  eventually  discover,  what  some  people 
have  known  for  several  years,  that  there  are  two  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  successful  realization.  *  *  *  There 
have  been  several  efforts  made  in  this  direction  heretofore, 
notably  one  at  Carpinteria,  near  Santa  Barbara,  where  a  Mr. 
Hall  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  discovering  its  in- 
utility. The  most  important  reason  for  this  non-success  exists  I 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  principal  flowers  grown  here  do 
not  possess  sufficient  odorous  principle  to  make  its  extraction 
profitable,  and  the  second  reason  is  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  labor.  The  two  principal  odors  in  use  in  perfumery 
are  the  rose  and  the  violet.  *  *  *  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  ton  of  roses — perhaps  half  a  million  flowers— produces 
less  than  a  pound  of  attar  or  otto  in  its  virgin  purity,  we  can 
appreciate  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved.  As  for  the 
violet— chiefly  grown  in  southern  France  and  Italy — one  could 
speak  with  more  hope  for  that  of  California  were  it  not  for  the 
obstacle  of  labor  again,  and  so  of  the  orange  flower  here  so 
fragrant.  Yet  as  long  as  the  grower  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  his  fruit,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected  he  will  appreciate  a 
minimum  from  the  flowers  while  the  labor  and  patience  in- 
volved cuts  such  a  figure.  And  this  seems  to  count  largely 
with  the  California  fruit  grower  very  materially. — Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Hints  on  Hogs. — There  is  no  crop  on  the  farm  that  receives 
so  little  care  nor  one  that  responds  to  good  care  or  pays  a  bet- 
ter profit  than  the  hog  crop  when  grown  in  a  small  way.  It 
does  not  pay  to  grow  the  long-nosed,  narrow- backed  kind, 
better  known  as  a  "  razor-back,"  as  it  takes  lots  of  feed  and 
long  time  to  mature  them,  and  the  most  of  the  time  spent 
with  them  is  thrown  away.  A  well-bred  hog  will  mature  in 
less  than  one-half  the  time  and  on  less  than  one-half  the  feed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  you  can  grow  four  well-bred  hogs  on  the 
same  feed  and  in  the  same  time  you  would  feed  one  "  razor- 
back."  It  may  seem  out  of  order  to  speak  of  "  razor-backs  " 
when  there  are  so  many  breeders  advertising  thoroughbred 
stock  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  num- 
bers of  very  common  hogs  that  are  being  raised.  Evidently 
no  thought  is  given  to  the  value  of  a  thoroughbred  male  in  the 
herd.  It  may  seem  that  $20  to  $25  is  a  "heap"  of  money  to 
pay  for  a  little  pig.  He  is  ready  for  service  at  eight  months 
old,  and  every  litter  will  be  worth  more  than  double  the  value 
of  a  scrub  litter.  Select  the  best  sows  each  year,  and  the 
second  cross  will  take  the  form  of  the  thoroughbred.  We  have 
raised  a  few  "  razor-backs"  and  fed  them  by  the  side  of  the 
thoroughbreds  and  find  we  are  right  in  the  above  deductions. 
C.  H.  Sessions  in  Pac.  Dairyman. 

The  Ripe  Olive.— There  are  over  ninety  varieties  of  olives 
in  California  and  over  $0,000,000  invested  in  olive  growing  in 
this  State.  When  the  olive-eating  public  comes  to  appreciate 
the  ripe  olive  of  California  for  its  real  merit  they  will  rise  up 
and  call  the  State  doubly  blessed  and  forever  eschew  the 
woody  apology  from  foreign  parts. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Mexican  Orange  Worm. — The  chief  sources  of  danger 
from  the  orange  worm,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  are 
three  in  number:  First — Shipments  into  California  from  the 
infected  Mexican  States.  This  danger  is  fairly  well  provided 
against  through  the  quarantine  instituted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  Second — Tourists  may  bring  infected  fruit 
here  in  small  packages,  giving  the  worm  a  foothold,  so  to  | 
speak,  in  this  section.  This  is  a  most  insidious  danger  and 
one  that  is  extremely  hard  to  combat.  Orange  eaters  will 
have  to  be  warned  and  educated  against  the  infected  Mexican 
fruit  so  far  as  possible.  Third — It  would  be  very  easy  to  bring 
the  pest  here  in  cars  which  have  been  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  infected  fruit.  The  thorough  co-operation  of  the 
railroad  companies  will  be  essential  in  guarding  against  this 
contingency.  Some  doubt  has  been  manifested  as  to  the  right 
of  a  railroad  in  this  State  to  interfere  with  cars  in  transit,  as 
it  might  come  under  the  interstate  commerce  law.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  railroads'  liability  as  common  carriers 
for  any  detention  or  interference  with  cars  turned  over  to 
them  by  other  railroad  companies.  One  weak  point  of  a  fruit 
quarantine  is  that  it  is  now  a  matter  for  action  on  the  part  of 
several  States  independently  of  each  other.  This  weakness 
will  be  obviated  if  a  bill  that  will  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  becomes  a  law.  The  bill  places  the  quar- 
antine matter  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
makes  it  a  provision  of  national  law,  covering  all  the  States. 

Los  Angeles,  October  20. — The  structure  of  an  organization 
that  may  revolutionize  the  entire  deciduous  fruit  industry  of 
California  was  outlined  to-day  at  the  convention  of  deciduous 
fruit  growers,  which  held  an  all-dav  session  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  committee  on  organization  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted  :  "That  there  shall  be  a 
central  organization  called  'Southern  California  Deciduous 


Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,'  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles 
city,  the  organization  to  be  divided  into  several  districts, 
each  having  its  own  Association  and  its  Board  of  Directors, 
who  shall  report  to  the  central  Exchange  as  to  the  output, 
production  and  grading  of  their  fruits,  and  such  central  Asso- 
ciations shall  have  the  exclusive  control  and  charge  of  all 
sales  from  these  central  Exchanges.  Each  local  Association 
shall  have  a  cannery,  and  shall  can  or  dry  such  fruits  as  the 
local  directors  may  designate."  The  Association  will  hold 
monthly  meetings. 

Monterey. 

A  Turn  in  the  Lane. — A  turn  is  seen  in  the  long  lane  of 
hard  times  that  the  farmers  of  the  Salinas  valley  have  been 
traveling  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  a  turn  that 
permits  the  rays  of  forlorn  hope  to  rest  upon  a  brighter  future 
— a  future  devoid  of  worry  over  the  prospects  of  rain,  that 
barometer  of  a  soil  tiller's  financial  worth.  Last  week  Secre- 
tary Brown  of  the  Salinas  Valley  Water  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  King  City,  went  to  San  Jose  to  interview 
David  Jacks  and  his  legal  representatives  relative  to  grant- 
ing right  of  way  privileges  for  a  system  of  irrigating  canals 
through  Jack's  lands  in  this  section  of  the  vallev.  The  mat- 
ter was  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  company,  which  now  has 
rights  of  way  from  King  City  to  the  bay  of  Monterey,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles.  This  stretch  of  county  embraces  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  State,  that,  with  irrigation,  will 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  success  of  Mr.  Brown's  mission  will 
soon  make  itself  felt.  The  company  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected proposes  to  tap  three  streams — the  Salinas,  Arroyo 
Secoand  San  Lorenzo.  These  will  furnish  water  sufficient  to 
irrigate  150,000  acres  of  land.  Considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  the  canals,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $000,000,  and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  men 
and  teams. — Gonzales  Tribune. 

Napa. 

The  Rains. — The  rains  have  caught  not  a  few  farmers  with 
their  crops  partly  gathered.  Some  are  through  with  the  first 
crop  of  grapes  and  are  commencing  on  the  second,  while  oth- 
ers are  not  half  finished  with  the  first  crop  on  account  of  lack 
of  sugar.  The  corn  crop,  though  small,  is  out  to  catch  the 
first  rains.  Those  to  be  benefitted  mostly  are  the  stock  men, 
whose  ranges  are  as  barren  of  feed  as  the  county  road. —St. 
Helena  Star. 

Sugar  Beet  Shipment. — W.  Egbert  Smith  shipped  his  sugar 
beets  to  Alvarado  last  week.  From  ten  acres  he  got  66^  tons 
of  beets,  and,  at  $3  per  ton,  netted  $180.09.  Lack  of  moisture 
made  the  season  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  experiment  in 
this  valley.  Ordinarily  one  might  expect  to  raise  ten  to  fif- 
teen tons  to  the  acre  here.  But,  with  that  sized  crop,  less 
than  $4  per  ton  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  price  for  the 
farmer.— Napa  Register. 

San  Bernardino 

Beet  Contr.m its  fob  '98.— The  sugar  company  has  prepared 
the  contracts  for  next  year's  crop.  They  are  the  same  as  this 
year's  contract,  except  that  they  give  the  company  the  right 
to  reject  beets  whose  purity  is  below  78.  Since  the  contracts 
are  out,  however,  Mr.  Oxnard  has  agreed  to  modify  this 
clause,  so  as  to  reject  no  beets  on  account  of  purity,  but  de- 
ducting from  the  price  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  percentage  of 
purity  below  78.  The  basic  price  is  $8.50  per  ton.— Chino  Cham- 
pion. 

Creamerv  Methods  atChino. — In  announcing  the  readiness 
of  the  new  Chino  creamery  to  begin  operations,  the  manage- 
ment says:  "The  price  fixed  for  milk  will  be  85  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  milk  testing  4  per  cent,  when  the  wholesale  price 
of  butter  is  25  cents  per  pound.  If  the  test  of  the  milk  shows 
the  butter  fat  to  be  increased  above  4  per  cent,  or  the  whole- 
sale price  of  butter  increases  over  25  cents,  the  farmer  will 
receive  an  additional  price  over  85  cents,  as  either  of  these 
items  advance.  We  can  handle  with  comfort  10,000  or  20,000 
pounds  per  day,  and  are  prepared  to  put  up  one  or  more  re- 
ceiving stations  for  milk  at  various  points  of  the  ranch,  where 
the  supply  of  milk  to  be  delivered  will  warrant  the  expense, 
or  will  establish  a  route,  if  patronage  is  given  on  the  ranch  to 
warrant  it.  At  these  stations,  if  established,  the  milk  will 
be  weighed  and  receipts  given  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
the  skim  milk  likewise  delivered  there  the  same  as  at  the 
creamery,  the  collection  of  milk  being  made  without  cost  to 
the  farmers.  We  offer  pulp  to  the  farmers  for  the  feeding  of 
their  cattle  at  the  price  originally  agreed  upon  -40  cents  per 
ton.  Patrons  are  entitled  to  have  butter,  and  cheese  also,  as 
soon  as  we  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  article,  at 
wholesale  prices,  delivered  at  the  creamery.  The  payments 
for  milk  will  be  made  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month  for  all 
milk  delivered  the  prior  month,  and  settlements  for  pulp,  if 
taken  during  the  month,  will  be  included  in  this  accounting 
each  month." 

Early  Orange  Prices.  -  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Redlands  Horticultural  Club,  to  consider  the  selling  policy  of 
its  members,  reported  last  week  as  follows:  "Taking  the 
whole  situation  into  consideration,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  navel  oranges  picked  and  shipped  before  the  holidays 
should  bring  not  less  than  $3.25  a  box  f.  o.  b.,  and  that  pack- 
ers and  growers  should  be  urged  to  insist  on  this  price.  But, 
as  situations  may  under  circumstances  change  and  make  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  prices  necessary,  we  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  'general  committee  of  packers  and  shippers  and 
growers,'  to  whom  authority  be  delegated,  from  time  to  time, 
and  fix  prices  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  said 
committee  may  be  obtainable  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  general  committee  is  to  be  constituted  as  follows  :  First, 
of  one  representative  of  each  packing  and  shipping  firm ;  sec- 
ond, of  one  representa'  ive  of  the  patrons  of  each  packing  and 
shipping  firm,  to  be  selected  by  these  patrons  at  the  request 
of  the  respective  packers:  third,  of  five  members  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Club,  to  be  selected  by  the  club."  It  is  understood 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  fix  the  price  in  accordance  with 
the  above  recommendation. 

Saving  the  Chino  Beet  Crop. —The  Chino  Champion  of 
22nd  inst.  says :  "This  week,  at  least  until  yesterday,  has 
brightened  the  beet  crop  situation  considerably.  The  heavy 
rain  of  last  week  made  the  farmers  feel  gloomy;  but  the 
bright  dry  days  which  followed  enabled  them  to  put  full 
forces  into  the  field.  *  *  *  *  Every  available  man  and 
plow  and  team  has  been  busy  from  early  to  late  every  day 
this  week.  The  general  plan  has  been  to  plow  out  the  entire 
acreage  as  fast  as  possible  and  top  them  off  with  as  big  a 
force  of  toppers  as  can  be  gotten  together ;  then  fill  the  fac- 
tory orders,  and,  if  necessary,  pile  the  balance  in  the  fields. 
No  beets  have  come  in  from  Anaheim  during  the  week. 
Regular  shipments  have  been  made  from  Ventura  county, 
however.  The  Chino  delivery  has  been  heavy,  amounting  to 
4495  tons  for  the  week,  or  an  average  of  749  tons  per  day.  The 
total  for  the  season  to  date  from  the  Chino  ranch  is  about 
31,709  tons." 

Santa  Barbara. 

Sugar  Factory  Hopes. — The  Santa  Maria  Graphic  takes  a 
very  radiant  and  hopeful  view  of  prospects  for  a  beet  sugar 
factory  in  that  vicinity.  It  says:  "As  sure  as  the  next 
sugar  beet  factory  is  established  in  California,  the  plant  will 
be  erected  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  Santa  Maria.  The  agitation  has  spread 
all  along  the  line  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Santa  Ynez,  and 
everybody  having  the  interest  of  their  section  at  heart  is 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  objector  is 
the  exception,  and  whenever  one  is  found  he  is  very  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  his  ways.  Meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  towns  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Santa  Maria,  inclusive, 
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and  committees  appointed,  and  to-night  at  Los  Alamos  and 
Los  Olivos  similar  meetings  will  be  held,  after  which  the 
combined  committees  will  meet  at  some  place  to  be  desig- 
nated later  on." 

Workino  Up  Apples. — The  apple  dryer  is  doing  a  rushing 
business.  Mr.  Chapman  has  cut  prices  from  $8  to  Hi  per  ton, 
and  then  gets  all  he  can  handle.  One  feature  of  his  work 
that  did  not  appear  when  drying  heretofore  is  the  drying  of 
the  peelings  and  cores.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  nothing  goes 
to  waste.  The  refuse  is  dried,  sacked  and  shipped  to  France 
to  be  manufactured  into  champagne  and  returned  to  America 
and  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  This  is  not  the  only  way  of  use 
open  to  this  refuse.  It  is  bought  bv  jelly  makers  and  thus 
becomes  a  prime  article  of  food.—  Lompoc  Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  Wine  Season. — Although  the  recent  rain  damaged  to 
some  extent  the  grape  crop  in  the  mountains,  the  general 
crop  of  the  State  has  not  been  materially  affected,  as  practi- 
cally all  of  the  valley  and  foothill  grapes  have  been  gathered. 
The  total  wine  output  will  be,  as  now  estimated,  somewhat 
under  20,000,000  gallons.  Of  this  quantity  Santa  Clara  county 
will  produce  about  one-fourth.  The  grape  growers,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  not  received  a  satisfactory  price  for  their 
product,  although  the  exceptionally  large  yield  will  partially 
offset  the  depreciated  price.  But  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  loyal  to  the  Winemakers'  Corporation,  feeling  that  upon 
the  success  of  that  organization  depends  their  own.  The 
wine  this  season  will  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  it  is  too  soon 
to  speak  with  confidence  concerning  prices. — Mercury. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Onion  Dkying. — W.  A.  Beck  is  meeting  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  drying  onions.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  drying  this 
vegetable  is  to  get  it  a  light  color  without  a  trace  of  burn- 
ing. After  many  experiments,  Mr.  Beck  has  hit  on  a  plan 
bv  which  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  and  his  dried  onions 
till  the  bill.  If  he  closes  contracts  which  are  under  consider- 
ation, it  will  be  necessary  to  run  the  drier  day  and  night  on 
vegetables. — Pajaronian. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— G.  H  Brewington  is  to  plant 
strawberries  on  the  tract  from  which  he  had  prune  trees 
taken  out.  *  *  *  An  orchardist  of  Willows  district,  near 
San  Jose,  is  enjoying  the  profits  of  his  first  good  Newton 
Pippin  crop,  and  he  has  been  trying  for  years  to  save  one 
from  codlin  moth.  This  year  he  commenced  spraying  in  June 
and  kept  right  at  it  through  the  season.  He  saved  the  apple 
crop.  *  *  *  A  well-known  Carmel  orchardist  sprayed  his 
apple  trees  six  times  this  season,  and  he  has  lots  of  choice 
fruit.  It  is  the  way  to  get  it.  The  growing  of  apples  is  as 
much  of  a  business  as  the  marketing  of  them,  and  "  trusting 
to  luck  "  and  "  taking  it  easy  "  will  not  make  a  success  of 
either.  »  *  *  The  California  apple  industry  needs  the 
strictest  inspection  of  all  fruit  shipped  and  offered  for  sale. 
When  growers  realize  that  fruit  inspectors  will  not  permit 
diseased  fruit  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  any  price  they  will 
waken  to  the  fact  that  they  must  fight  pests  or  clean  out 
their  trees.  *  *  *  Local  packing  firms  expect  to  buy 
largely  by  weight  next  year.  They  propose  to  select  and  pick 
the  fruit,  box  in  the  field  and  pay  for  the  weight.  They  will 
then  get  nothing  but  first-grade  fruit,  and  orchard  owners 
can  have  the  balance.  *  *  «  The  Bellefleur  season  is 
rounding  into  its  final  half.  Upward  of  eighty  cars  have  been 
shipped  to  Eastern  paints,  and  a  larger  number  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  California  points.  *  *  *  Lompoc  orchard- 
ists  are  getting  t<>  per  ton  at  the  Lompoc  drier  for  their  wind- 
falls. That  is  at  the  rate  of  IS  cents  per  box,  and  beats  ship- 
ping the  fruit  to  San  Francisco.  «  *  *  The  codlin  moth  is 
reported  by  the  Surf  to  have  done  much  injury  to  the  apple 
crop  of  the  Santa  Cruz  hill  districts. — Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Activity  in  Cattle. — George  Lingo,  the  cattle  king  of  the 
Montezuma  hills,  has  made  large  sales  of  stock  during  the 
past  week  since  his  return  from  Mendocino  county.  On  Mon- 
day he  disposed  of  1200  lambs  to  J.  H.  George  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  12  per  head,  and  the  same  day  another  city  purchaser 
secured  500  head  of  beef  cattle  from  the  same  source.  While 
in  Mendocino  county  Mr.  Lingo  purchased  about  150  head  of 
reservation  cattle,  which  he  shipped  to  this  point,  arriving 
here  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Charles  E.  Barnhart  and 
Clinton  Peyton  of  this  place  also  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
cattle  business.  They  have  purchased  extensively  in  the 
Mendocino  district  during  the  past  few  months.  The  Ditpateh 
and  Democrat,  published  in  Ukiah,  has  this  to  say  of  our  local 
dealers:  " It  was  a  busy  week  for  the  cowboys  when  C.  E. 
Barnhart,  J.  C.  Peyton  and  George  Lingo  "of  Suisun  all 
showed  up  at  one  time  the  first  of  this  week."  The  same 
journal  also  further  remarks:  "  Mr.  Barnhart  bought  all  the 
Government  and  Indian  cattle  recently  sold  on  the  Kound 
Valley  reservation  at  auction.  There  were  400  head  of  these, 
and  in  addition  he  bought  318  head  from  outside  parties.  This 
is  the  largest  single  band  of  cattle  ever  brought  intoUklah, 
and  was  brought  down  Monday  by  sixteen  cowboys  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  head.  This  makes  1957  head  brought  out 
of  Round  Valley  since  May  1st  by  Mr.  Barnhart.  His  last 
purchase  amounts  to  a  trifle  over  110,000."  Messrs.  Barnhart 
and  Peyton  sold  500  head  of  their  Round  Valley  purchases  to 
Hanford  and  they  were  shipped  Thursday  morning.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  cattle  are  held  for  sale  here.  To  Mr.  Lingo  be- 
longs the  credit  of  being  the  largest  purchaser  of  cattle  in 
the  upper  country  from  this  part  of  the  county.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  extensive  cattle  buyer  in  Solano  county. 
— Republican. 

Talare. 

Analysis  of  Alkali. — C.  H.  Shinn,  inspector  of  culture 
stations,  arrived  in  Tulare  last  evening.  Mr.  Shinn  will 
spend  several  days  here,  his  chief  purpose  being  to  take  steps 
to  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  alkali.  No  analysis  of  alka- 
line soils  has  been  made  which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  A 
new  test  is  to  be  made.  Holes  will  be  bored  in  various  spots 
of  alkali  and  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  taken  from  each  spot  will  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed.  From  each  of  these  lots 
samples  for  analysis  will  be  taken.  Bv  this  means  there  will 
be  no  "pockets"  or  nuggets  taken  for  inspection. -Tulare 
Register. 

Yolo. 

A  majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion of  Woodland  at  a  meeting  last  week  voted  to  sell 
the  Woodland  track  and  ground.  Col.  Dan  Burns  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Williams  were  the  only  stockholders  who  opposed  the 
project. 

Yolo  in  the  Field.— Since  it  was  announced  Wednesday 
morning  that  the  people  of  Sacramento  might  not  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  required  amount  of  land  to  secure  the  sugar 
beet  factory  proposed  by  Mr.  Oxnard,  the  people  of  Woodland 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter.  They  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Sacramento  peo- 
ple, but  if  they  find  that  they  cannot  perform  their  part  of 
the  contract,  our  people  ask  the  privilege  of  inviting  Mr.  Ox- 
nard to  come,  to  Woodland  and  make  a  similar  proposition. 
*  *  *  *  T.  B.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  George  Wirth,  secretary,  also  took  up  the  proposition 
readily,  and,  after  consulting  together  for  a  few  minutes,  de- 
cided to  issue  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  be  held 
next  Friday  evening,  at  the  City  Hall,  at  8:30  p.m.  Secre- 
tary Wirth  wrote  several  letters  to  prominent  citizens,  invit- 
ing them  to  be  present  and  express  their  views,  among  the 
number  Judge  Snowball  of  Knights  Landing,  W.G.Hunt, 
R.  H.  Beamer,  Clarence  Bush,  Charles  Hoppin,  A.  D.  Porter 
and  others.— Woodland  Mail. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


sttmmaky  <<f  the  report  of  the  u.  s.  weather  service  for 
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General  Summary. 

Weather  generally  cool  and  damp.  General  rain  occurred  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  on  Thursday,  and  throughout  the  whole 
State  on  Saturday.  * mple  warnings  of  each  were  distributed  and 
generally  observed,  and  the  injury  to  drying  fruit  was  slight.  The 
drying  was.  however,  retarded:  grapes,  still  unpicked,  were  seriously 
injured  in  many  sections ;  however,  the  tlrst  crop  was  for  the  most 
part  harvested.  The  north  wind  following  the  rain  of  the  previous 
week  so  dried  the  beans  in  Santa  Barbara.  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles 
counties  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  threshed  and  out  of  the 
way.  Ground  is  now  in  line  condition  for  plowing  and  seeding  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Citrus  fruits  are  reported  as  in  excellent  condi- 
tion in  southern  California.  Olives  are  being  picked:  oranges  are 
commencing  to  color  and  promise  a  line  and  heavy  crop.  Walnuts 
are  mostly  harvested. 

The  weekly  rainfalls  were:  Eureka  2.42  inches.  Red  Blurt  1.98, 
Sacramento  1.74,  San  Francisco  1  69.  San  Loll  Obispo  0.67,  Fresno 
0.48,  Los  Angeles  0.52,  San  Diego  0.34..  The  departures  from  the 
normal  were:  Eureka  ?,  Red  Blutl  1.65,  Sacramento  1.53,  San 
Francisco  1.38.  Fresno  0.34,  Los  Angeles  0.31.  San  Diego  0.20. 

Modoc- Severe  frosts  15th.  16th  and  17th,  but  all  crops  were  safe. 
Fruit  all  gathered  except  apples. 

Tehama.— Rain  past  week  put  ground  in  condition  for  seeding. 
Late  grapes  injured. 

Glenn  —Rain  of  past  week  delayed  seeding  1  few  days  but  has 
put  ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing. 

Colusa  —Grape  crop  not  yet  harvested,  badly  damaged  by  rain. 

Yolo —Ilea  vy  rains  caused  damage  to  gra  pes  and  raisins;  prunes 
were  under  cover.  Fall  plowing  in  progress:  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Solano.— Heavy  rains  have  quite  seriously  injured  grape  crop. 
The  greater  part,  however,  was  harvested.  All  other  deciduous 
fruits  gone.   Ground  now  in  condition  for  plowing. 

Sacramento.— Dry  north  wind  Sunday,  immediately  following 
rain,  has  lessened  the  injury  to  grapes    Picking  will  continue. 

San  JoAyriN.— Heavy  rain  on  23d  did  considerable  damage  to 
grapes  and  beans;  other  crops  not  injured.  Many  table  varieties  of 
grapes  must  go  to  wineries.   Farmers  have  commenced  plowing. 

Fresno  — First  crop  raisins  nearly  all  in  sweatboxes  and  packing 
houses.  Rain  began  night  of  2.'d,  delaying  curing.  Amole  warning 
to  all  vineyardists  who  took  steps  to  prevent  loss.  Second  crop 
were  on  trays;  those  uncovered  will  be  injured,  some  a  total  loss. 

Sonoma.  — Ninety  per  cent  of  grapes  picked:  Burner  variety  in- 
jured.   Apples  gathered.  Ground  in  excellent  condition  for  plowing. 

Napa.— Heavy  rains  seriously  injured  balance  of  grape  crop; 
amount  unpicked  about  10  per  cent  of  crop;  did  little,  if  any,  dam- 
age to  dried  fruit.   Shipping  of  sugar  beets  continue. 

Alameda.— A  very  few  grapes  still  to  harvest. 

Santa  Clara.— Rain  of  20th  and  23d  did  considerable  injury  to 
grapes:  probably  one- fourth  the  crop  not  gathered. 
Santa  Cruz.— Grape  crop  somewhat  injured. 

Monterey  — Heavy  rain  Saturday,  probably  injured  bean  crop 
somewhat.    Beets  about  all  shipped. 

Santa  Barbara  — Grain  and  mustard  about  all  threshed.  Light 
rain  did  little  if  any  damage.  Bean  harvest  about  finished.  Wal- 
nuts about  half  harvested. 

Ventura.— The  wind  following  rain  of  previous  week  quickly 
dried  beans  that  were  readily  threshed  and  mostly  out  of  the  way  of 
last  rains.  Corn  a  heavy  crop,  too  damp  to  shell.  Walnuts  mostly 
harvested;  good  crop. 

Los  Angeles.— Walnut  crop  mostly  harvested.  General  rain  of 
Saturday  and  night  did  some  damage  to  raisins  and  grapes,  but  was 
good  for  citrus  fruits.  Began  picking  olives.  Prospects  of  orange 
crop  excellent.   Grain  land  in  good  condition  for  sowing. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Disappointment  for  Oregon  Prune  Growers. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
turist that  our  northern  friends  have  met  with  griev- 
ous disappointments  this  season,  as  the  following 
paragraphs  describe  : 

/{rid  Weather  for  Prunes. — Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  experienced  prune  growers  of  Oregon 
have  met  with  some  misfortune  this  year  in  curing 
prunes.  Mr.  R.  D.  Allen  of  Silverton  supposed  he 
had  ample  evaporator  capacity  for  bis  crop  and 
some  to  spare,  but  when  the  drying  commenced  he 
found  that  it  took  nearly  twice  as  long  as  usual  to 
dry  Italian  prunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
ripened  cut  the  season  for  drying  short  by  more  than 
a  week.  The  result  was  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  his  prunes  spoiled  before  he  could  get  them  dried. 
In  some  portions  of  Linn  county  it  was  said  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  crop  was  lost  through  lack  of 
evaporator  capacity.  The  rains  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  commencement  of  September  tilled 
the  Italian  prunes  with  water  and  abnormally  en- 
larged them.  At  the  same  time  the  cold  weather  at 
that  time,  which  lasted  ten  days  or  two  weeks  just 
when  the  prunes  should  have  been  ripening,  pre- 
vented the  development  of  sugar,  and  in  place  of 
having  nearly  all  40-50s  as  promised  to  be  the  case 
before  the  rains,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  to  be  dried 
down  to  50-60s.  The  French  prunes  were  so  near 
ripe  at  the  time  the  rains  came  on  that  those  not  in- 
jured by  bursting  did  not  suffer  and  are  sweeter  and 
better  than  for  a  number  of  years.  The  brown  rot 
which  did  much  damage  to  the  Italians  scarcely 
touched  the  French  prunes. 

Losing  Shipments. — As  the  final  reports  come  in  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  shipments  of  fresh  Italian 
prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  become  more 
manifest.  Probably  not  one  car  in  twenty  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  including  picking  and  pack- 
ing. In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  growers  not 
only  lost  their  fruit,  but  had  to  pay  for  their  picking 
and  packing,  including  the  cost  of  packages.  On  top 
of  all  this  a  good  many  have  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  freight.  While  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fruit 
shipped  which  was  in  bad  shape,  the  very  choicest 
sold  almost  as  low  as  the  poorest.  Dr.  Cardwell 
shipped  two  carloads  of  Italian  prunes  which  were 
picked  and  packed  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
prunes  were  all  picked  from  the  trees  by  taking  hold 
of  the  stems,  and  were  handled  with  such  care  that 
when  packed  none  of  the  bloom  was  rubbed  off  and 
the  fruit  made  a  most  attractive  appearance.  One 
car  was  wrecked,  and  the  other  car  sold  so  low  that 
his  expense  bill  was  over  $200.  On  the  basis  of  what 
he  has  sold  his  dried  prunes  for,  his  total  loss  on  the 
two  cars  was  over  $1000.  At  the  value  of  the  prunes 
for  drying  the  average  loss  on  all  the  prunes  shipped 


out  of  the  Northwest  has  averaged  at  least  $300  per 
car.  The  total  loss  to  the  growers  probably  amounts 
to  between  $100,000  and  $200,000. 


Pajaro  Valley  Apples. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  something  in  promotion  of 
the  interest  of  the  apple,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
our  most  neglected  fruits.  Walter  G.  Manuel  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Oakland  from  several  days' 
stay  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  where  he  has  under  lease 
a  large  apple  ranch  known  as  Eaglewood.  He  gives 
the  Enquirer  some  interesting  items  about  the  great 
boom  in  apples,  of  which  Watsonville,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pajaro  valley,  is  the  center. 

For  many  years  fine  apples  of  certaiu  varieties  have 
been  grown  in  that  section,  but  it  is  only  within 
very  few  years  that  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  district  in  apple  productions  have  been  realized. 
To-day  the  land  owners  are  fully  aroused  on  the  sub- 
ject of  profits  in  apple  growing,  and  the  condition  of 
things  can  only  be  described  by  using  the  word  boom, 
as  above.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  not  a  large  region, 
but  between  the  apple  business  and  the  beet  sugar 
production  it  has  one  of  the  busiest  farming 
communities  in  California,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  other  just  at  the  present  time  so 
remarkably  prosperous. 

All  the  farmers  who  have  any  business  ability  are 
getting  rich.  The  best  evidence  of  this  being  the 
high  prices  which  land  there  now  command.  The 
soil  best  adapted  for  apple  production  is  worth 
$500  per  acre  unimproved,  and  even  the  poorest 
quality  of  level  land  is  worth  $200.  Sugar  beets,  of 
which  an  immense  quantity  is  needed  for  the  Wat- 
sonville factory,  owned  by  Spreckels,  are  generally 
produced  on  land  not  fitted  for  growing  apples. 

The  extent  of  the  apple  business  may  be  realized 
from  the  following  facts:  The  Watsonville  Exchange 
will  handle  this  year  300,000  boxes  of  apples,  and 
there  are  six  other  packing  houses,  some  of  which 
will  handle  nearly  as  much  fruit  as  the  Exchange. 
The  Exchange  is  now  shipping  out  two  carloads  a 
day  and  is  behind  its  orders.  Mr.  Manuel  states 
that  he  saw  one  warehouse  in  which  were  piled  up 
45,000  boxes  of  apples.  The  product  is  increasing 
rapidly,  as  many  young  orchards  are  just  coming 
into  bearing  while  others  will  not  bear  for  several 
years. 

Watsonville  is  the  great  apple  center  of  California 
to-day,  but  it  took  a  number  of  years  to  establish  the 
special  adaptibility  of  the  region  for  this  kind  of 
fruit.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  apples  which  are  a  great  success  there 
— the  yellow  Bellflower,  an  early  winter  apple,  and 
the  Newtown  pippin,  a  better  keeping  variety.  Some 
other  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Pearmain,  do  fairly 
well,  but  all  the  money  is  made  in  growing  Beli- 
flowers  and  Pippins,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate 
have  a  splendid  adaptability.  One  small  orchard 
there  owned  by  a  woman  has  netted  $200  a  year  for 
quite  a  number  of  years. 

This  year  the  apples  sell,  packed,  at  70  cents  a  box, 
there  being  about  40  pounds  to  a  box.  In  order  to 
ship  to  distant  markets,  wormy,  chafed  and  other 
inferior  apples  have  to  be  culled  out,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  markets  are  now  flooded  with 
these  culls,  while  the  good  apples  are  being  shipped 
away.  There  is  a  tremendous  apple  crop  this  year 
on  the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  from  Puget  sound 
to  Mexico,  while  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
and  west  of  the  Missouri  river  the  crop  is  a  total 
failure.  Into  this  large  region  the  big  apple  yield  of 
California  is  being  poured,  reversing  the  old  order 
of  things,  when  Eastern  apples  used  to  be  shipped 
into  California.  A  few  Watsonville  apples,  but  not 
many,  are  sent  as  far  east  as  Chicago. 


A  Lemon  Proposition. 


To  the  Editor: — A  few  years  ago,  when  so  many 
of  us  were  setting  out  our  orchards  and  were  some- 
what undecided  what  tree  was  going  to  be  the  best 
for  profit  here  in  southern  California,  we  heard  a 
great  deal  through  the  press  and  otherwise  that 
with  the  right  location  and  plenty  of  water  the  lemon 
was  the  tree  for  us,  as  being  the  most  profitable; 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  we  could  harvest  a 
crop  every  month  in  the  year.  But  with  our  experi- 
ence this  year  and  the  probability  of  it  being  the 
same  in  coming  years,  that  there  was  no  sale  for 
them  except  during  the  three  summer  months,  it  be- 
gins to  look  to  the  writer  that  we  have  got  to  devise 
some  method  so  as  to  have  no  lemons  mature  except 
during  those  months.  I  would  like  to  inquire  through 
the  columns  of  the  Press  if  any  one  has  had  experi- 
ence in  that  line,  as  to  how  it  is  done  and  with  what 
results.  There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  keeping 
lemons  that  are  picked  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  until  the  time  when  there  is  sale  for  them. 

Escondido,  San  Diego  Co.  E.  F.  Ward. 

[Does  this  mean  that  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  in  lemon  curing  and  storage  is  wrong  and  that 
the  only  recourse  must  be  to  pull  lemons  from  the 
trees  during  those  months  of  sale!  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  lemon-growing  readers  on  that  some- 
what startling  proposition. — Ed.] 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Anthrax  and  Tuberculosis 


By  C  W.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Lakeport. 

Ia  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  subjects  allotted 
to  me — Anthrax  and  Tuberculosis — it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  understand  something  of  the  so- 
called  "germ  theory  of  disease."  This  expression 
is,  however,  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  theory, 
but  an  absolute  fact. 

Germs  Requisite. — In  order  to  produce  the  disease 
known  as  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  you  must 
have  the  germs  of  consumption,  called  bacilli  tuber- 
culosis. To  produce  anthrax,  the  specific  anthrax 
germ  {Bacillus  anthracis)  must  be  present.  This  is 
true  of  all  known  germ  diseases.  Taking  cold  will 
not  produce  consumption,  nor  is  consumption,  of  it- 
self, inherited.  Anthrax  cannot  be  acquired  from 
glanders,  distemper,  poor  food,  impure  water,  im- 
proper shelter,  poisonous  weeds,  or  decaying  vege- 
table or  animal  matter.  In  order  to  produce  either 
disease  the  specific  germs  must  be  received  into  the 
system,  when,  if  the  so-called  "  power  of  resistance  " 
be  not  sufficiently  great,  the  disease  will  develop. 

How  best  to  prevent  these  germs  gaining  admis- 
sion into  the  system,  and  how  best  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease  even  in  the  event  of  the 
presence  of  the  germ  in  the  system,  is  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

Anthrax. — I  shall  now  take  up  the  subject  of 
anthrax,  known  throughout  the  world  also  as  char- 
bon,  carbuncle,  contagiosa,  miltz  brand,  pest  freber, 
Loodiana  disease  (in  India),  horse  sickness  (in  South 
Africa),  and  in  America  as  splenic  fever,  Texan 
fever,  trembles,  malignant  pustate,  black  leg,  mur- 
rain, etc. 

History. — Anthrax  has  a  very  ancient  history,  hav- 
ing been  known  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  period  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  described  by  the  older  writers  as  "the 
grievous  murrain  which  swept  from  the  plains  of 
Egypt  the  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  camels,  asses  and 
sheep."  Virgil  describes  a  murrain  which  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  being  the  splenic  fever  of  to-day,  as 
is  also  the  "black  bane"  of  old  English  writers,  and 
the  "  elf-shot "  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  first  found 
to  exist  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  in  Louisiana, 
from  which  date  it  gradually  extended  over  the 
whole  country. 

In  California. — Its  first  introduction  into  Califor- 
nia was  in  1872,  when  a  Basque  sheep  owner  near 
Bakersfield  placed  in  his  band  of  5000  sheep  some 
bucks  which  he  imported  from  France.  Shortly 
afterward  his  sheep  began  dying  from  an  unknown 
cause.  A  change  of  feed  and  climate  was  sought, 
traveling  toward  the  coast  and  affecting  the  whole 
area  traversed,  which,  as  Dr.  Bard  states  in  his  pa- 
per read  before  the  State  Sanitary  Convention  held 
in  San  Jose  in  1894,  "  though  they  have  been  swept 
by  fire,  deluged  by  rain,  torn  up  by  the  plow,  ex- 
posed to  the  glaring  heat  of  a  southern  sun,  and  de- 
serted for  years  at  a  time,  but  the  resumption  of 
their  use  as  a  range  has  invariably  resulted  in  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease." 

In  Lake  County. — As  to  the  history  of  the  disease 
in  Lake  county,  there  are  no  doubt  some  here  pres- 
ent who  are  not  aware  that  our  herds  are  subject  to 
its  ravages.  The  officers  of  the  State  certainly  know 
nothing  of  it,  as  the  Governor  has  declared  our  stock 
to  be  free  by  placing  us  without  the  quarantine 
bounds,  which  include  a  good  portion  of  our  State. 

Absolute  infection  was  unknown  in  the  county  un- 
til three  years  ago,  when  a  disease  very  fatal  to 
stock  made  its  appearance  and  continued  its  ravages 
until  a  veterinarian  from  Fresno  county  was  sent 
for  and  verified  a  diagnosis  of  anthrax,  and  recom- 
mended vaccination  with  anthrax  virus,  since  which 
time  infested  areas  have  shown  but  few  fatalities. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred in  hitherto  non-infected  districts  with  an 
alarming  mortality,  undoubtedly  due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  anthrax. 

To  impress  upon  you  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  checking 
and  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  the  ravages  of  this 
disease  by  united  and  concerted  action,  is  the  prin- 
cipal excuse  for  offering  this  paper. 

The  Anthrax  Bacillus. — The  germ  which  produces 
this  disease  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Devaine  and 
called  the  Bacillus  anthracis.  This  germ,  of  all  oth- 
ers, is  cultivated  in  the  bacteriological  laboratories 
for  scientific  investigation,  because  of  its  being  the 
largest  in  size,  the  most  rapid  in  propagation,  the 
most  difficult  to  destroy  and  the  most  easily  nour- 
ished of  all  known  germs.  For  making  pure  cultures 
of  any  of  the  known  germs,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  most  of  them  are  decidedly  epicurean  in  taste, 
thriving  only  in  certain  special  media,  and  then  only 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  as  to  tem- 
perature and  moisture.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  on  the 
contrary,  is  decidedly  plebeian,  and  will  feed  and 
thrive  upon  anything  offered,  and  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

The  bacilli,  in  themselves,  are  very  delicate  and 


are  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  cold,  or  even  strong 
sunlight,  and,  consequently,  are  never  found  in 
nature,  except  in  an  infected  animal,  and  even 
there  their  lives  are  short,  as  they  are  in  time  de- 
stroyed by  the  gastric  juices.  So  slight  are  their  ten- 
ure upon  life  that  they  would  not  be  objects  for  serious 
consideration,  were  it  not  for  t  heir  perpetuity,  secured 
by  sporuiation  or  germination.  These  spores  or 
seeds,  however,  unlike  their  progenitor,  the  bacillus, 
are  almost  absolutely  indestructible.  The  shells  of 
these  spores  or  eggs  are  said  to  be  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  212°  F. ,  or  freezing,  and  a  5 
per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution,  which  will  destroy 
the  virility  of  any  other  known  germ  or  spore,  has 
no  effect  upon  them.  A  spore  will  lie  dormant  for 
years — even  twenty  or  more;  its  latency  depending 
entirely  upon  environments.  It  only  awaits  favor- 
able conditions  to  be  aroused  into  activity.  The 
"open  sesame"  which  effects  the  bursting  of  its 
flinty  shell,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  its  contents  to 
the  original  organism,  is  the  presence  of  a  suitable  j 
culture  medium,  consisting  of  moisture,  oxygen  and  i 
a  nitrogenized  pabulum.  This,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  offered  by  the  soil,  but  no  other 
exists  aside  from  that  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
except  that  furnished  by  a  living  body.  Ingested 
with  food,  it  enters  the  intestinal  tract,  where  the 
alkaline  secretions  and  the  temperature  favor  its 
rapid  development,  and,  as  bacilli,  they  enter  the 
lymphatic  and  circulatory  system,  and  produce 
death  by  complete  disintegration  and  breaking  down 
of  the  blood  cells. 

The  Post  Mortem. — If  a  carcass  be  examined,  even 
one  or  two  hours  after  death,  it  is  astonishing  to 
note  the  advanced  stage  of  mortification  which  has 
taken  place.  Black,  grumous  blood  will  be  boiling 
and  seething  from  the  natural  openings;  the  cavities 
will  be  distended  to  their  uttermost,  the  tissues  will 
crepitate  and  creak  under  pressure,  the  stench  will 
be  fearful,  and,  if  you  attempt  removal,  you  will 
probably  find  the  flesh  cleaving  from  the  bone,  and 
even  the  bone  from  its  socket.  In  short,  the  condi- 
tion will  be  such  as  you  might  expect  several  days 
after  death. 

Disposal  of  Carcasses. — In  the  countries  of  Europe 
laws  have  been  enacted  requiring  the  carcasses  of 
animals  dying  from  anthrax  to  be  buried  6  to  8  feet 
in  depth,  or,  what  is  better,  to  be  burned.  In  the 
event  of  this  not  being  done,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  these  eggs  or  spores,  innumerable  in  quantity, 
by  means  of  wind  and  floods  soon  scatter  over  a 
large  area,  and  stock  feeding  upon  this  ground,  even 
after  twenty  years,  will  most  certainly  become  in- 
fected, unless  they  have  become  immune  ;  and  im- 
mune stock,  moved  to  new  pastures,  may  carry 
infection  with  them  and  contaminate  the  new  feed- 
ing ground  and  cause  the  death  of  stock  not  immune. 
One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  propagation  is 
by  means  of  rabbits,  squirrels  and  flies,  and  even 
deer,  which  migrate  from  field  to  field. 

Effect  on  Carnivora. — One  peculiarity  of  this  germ 
is  that,  while  it  infects  herbivora  so  readily,  it  is 
almost  unknown  among  carnivora,  except  by  infection 
through  the  skin.  It  is  generally  contracted  by 
man  in  removing  the  pelts  -or  sorting  wool  of  in- 
fected animals — hence  one  name  given  the  disease, 
"  wool  sorters'  disease."  A  case  of  true  internal 
anthrax  in  man  has  never  been  known  in  California, 
the  symptoms  being  almost  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Cases  may  have  existed  which 
were  not  recognized.  Medical  history  informs  us, 
however,  that  in  1617  60,000  people  died  in  Naples, 
and  16,000  perished  in  San  Domingo  in  1770  from 
infected  meat.  It  is  stated  that  thousands  die  annu- 
ally in  the  steppes  of  Russia  from  eating  infected 
horseflesh.  Since  the  inspection  of  meats  has  been 
established  in  France  and  Germany  no  cases  of 
death  have  been  recorded. 

In  Southern  California. — Whilst  in  practice  in 
southern  California  I  saw  many  cases  of  local  infec- 
tion among  sheep  herders,  contracted  by  removing 
pelts  from  sheep  dying  from  anthrax.  The  sheep 
herders,  realizing  the  dangers  of  delay,  seek  assist- 
ance at  once.  As  a  consequence  but  three  deaths 
have  been  recorded  in  the  State.  In  one  of  these 
cases  I  conducted  a  post  mortem,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  of  record  in  the  United  States,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  great  danger  of  infection  incurred. 

Symptoms  of  Anthrax. — The  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease in  animals  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the 
site  of  infection.  If  in  the  intestines,  they  are  those 
of  acute  blood  poisoning  ;  if  of  the  lungs,  those  of 
acute  pneumonia  and  pleuro-pneumonia ;  if  in  the 
skin,  postules  appear,  as  also  boils,  abscesses,  car- 
buncles, enlarged  glands  and  running  sores — which 
may  also  appear  upon  mucous  surfaces. 

Autopsies  reveal  rapid  decomposition,  coagulated 
blood,  enlarged,  friable  spleen,  and  extravasation  of 
blood  in  nearly  all  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues. 
A  positive  means  of  diagnosis  in  any  case  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  microscope  and  bacteriological  cul- 
ture. 

Ravages  of  the  Disease. — Williams  states  that  "  no 
other  disease,  except  tuberculosis,  is  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  but  few  others  have  been  so  disastrous." 
In  1864,  72,000  horses  were  destroyed  by  it  in  Rus- 
sia.   Ballinger  states  that  in  the  single  province  of 


Norgorad,  in  four  years,  56,000  animals  andj555  men 
died.  "  While  every  quarter  of  the  globs  has  wit- 
nessed outbreaks  of  splenic  fever,  some  countries, 
owing  to  the  character  of  soil  and  climate,  have  been 
the  greatest  sufferers.  Sections  in  which  swamp 
and  overflow  lands  exist,  and  where  the  summers 
are  very  hot,  are  noted  for  frequent  and  severe  out- 
breaks." The  influence  of  season  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  year  an  infected  area  may  show  no 
traces,  while  the  next  every  head  of  stock  may  die 
unless  removed.  Outbreaks  are  more  apt  to  occur 
in  those  years  characterized  by  wet  winters  followed 
by  very  hot  summers.  Full-blooded,  fat  and  well-fed 
animals — those  prepared  for  market — are  especially 
apt  to  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Natural  Immunity. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
cattle  may  become  immunized  in  time  by  feeding  up- 
on an  infected  area.  Dr.  Bard  illustrates  this  by 
citing  the  following  instance:  "  Last  November  a 
firm  of  cattlemen  leased  an  infected  ranch,  upon 
which  750  indigenous  stock  were  grazing.  No  mani- 
festation of  the  disease  had  occurred  for  years.  The 
importation  of  195  head  from  an  uninfected  locality, 
but  fifteen  miles  away,  was  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  which  virtually  carried  away 
every  one  of  them.  Nine  hundred  more  were  brought 
from  Arizona  and  of  these  600  perished,  the  remain- 
der being  saved  by  removal.  The  cattle  which  were 
native  to  the  ranch  were  not  infected." 

Anthrax  in  Other  Animals.  —  Epidemics  among 
horses  are  rare,  principally  because  ranges  are 
rarely  devoted  to  their  use.  In  1892  a  strange  dis- 
ease manifested  itself  among  a  band  of  250  horses 
near  Marysville,  of  which  number  100  died.  Dr. 
Buzard,  a  veterinary,  found  the  disease  to  be 
anthrax.  Hogs  which  feed  upon  infected  carcasses 
and  those  grazing  upon  infected  districts  invariably 
die.  Goats  are  equally  as  susceptible  as  sheep,  al- 
though not  so  liable  to  infection,  owing  to  the  brows- 
ing habit.  Infected  districts  are  found  to  be  singu- 
larly free  from  deer,  hare,  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
Quail  and  chickens  seem  to  be  immune,  as  are  even 
the  buzzards  which  feed  upon  infected  carcasses. 
Dogs  and  coyotes  may  feed  upon  carcasses  and  be 
exempt.  The  statement  that  carnivora  are  exempt 
has  been  generally  verified  in  this  State,  although 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Eastern  and  European 
writers. 

As  I  stated  before,  no  case  of  internal  anthrax  in 
man  has  been  recorded  in  this  State,  all  cases  mani- 
festing the  external  form,  by  inoculation. 

Control  of  Anthrax. — Now  comes  the  question, 
What  can  be  done  to  suppress  or  control  this  stand- 
ing menace  ?  To  stamp  it  out  is  absolutely  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility,  but  to  control  the  mortality 
and  limit  infected  areas  is  the  great  aim  which  we 
should  have  in  view.  In  France  and  Germany  strict 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  are  enforced.  In  Amer- 
ica no  legislation  has  been  displayed  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  administrative  measures  under  the  French 
sanitary  police  are  : 

1.  The  proprietors  or  possessors  of  animals  must  declare  its 
appearance. 

2.  Isolation  from  those  in  good  health. 

3.  Avoid  driving  to  drink  or  pasture. 

4.  Remove  the  diseased,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  come  in 
contact  with  neighboring  cattle. 

5.  Mark  those  that  are  affected. 

6.  Do  not  sell  to  the  butcher. 

7.  Give  the  axe  to  those  that  are  incurable. 

8.  Bury  the  dead  in  deep  pits,  and  at  a  distance  of  200 
meters  from  all  habitations  and  ways  of  communication. 

9.  Bury  the  litters  and  alimentary  matters  in  deep  pits,  or 
burn  them. 

10.  Ask  proprietors  to  disinfect  those  places  that  have  been 
occupied  by  the  disease. 

11.  Forbid  the  consumption  of  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
been  ill  of  charbon,  and  also  their  milk. 

A  California,  Law. — In  California  a  law  was  passed 
in  1889  authorizing  supervisors  of  the  different  coun- 
ties to  appoint,  if  requested  to  by  a  petition  of  not 
less  that  fifty  names,  a  sheep  commissioner,  whose 
duties  are  to  be  defined  by  the  board.  Few  if  any 
counties  have  taken  advantage  of  this  law. 

Prevention. — The  stock  owner  can  do  much  for 
himself,  unaided  by  the  law.  Drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion will  materially  diminish  the  chance  of  its  con- 
tamination. He  can  protect  his  flock  from  the  im- 
portation of  infected  stock.  In  the  event  of  an 
outbreak,  by  leaving  his  range  and  keeping  his  ani- 
mals in  motion  he  can  manage  to  save  the  bulk  of 
them.  As  the  disease  is  only  communicable  by  the 
inhibition  of  the  bacillus  or  spore,  the  neighborhood 
is  comparatively  safe,  as  the  cause  exists  only  in  the 
discharges  and  carcasses  which  remain  behind  to 
infect  others  which  may  graze  thereafter  upon  the 
abandoned  pasture.  The  only  effectual  method  of 
preventing  future  contamination  consists  in  the 
destruction  of  carcasses  which  have  succumbed  to 
the  disease. 

Inoculation. — Although  the  problem  of  disinfection 
has  not  as  yet  been  solved,  that  of  the  loss  of  stock 
has  been  very  successfully  combatted  by  the  recent 
introduction  by  the  great  Pasteur  of  inoculation  or 
vaccination  of  cattle  with  an  attenuated  anthrax 
virus,  a  single  injection  of  which  will  immune  the 
animal  as  long  as  it  lives.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  this  lymph  or  vaccine  free  of 
charge.  It  can  also  be  bought  from  the  various  bac- 
I  teriological  institutes.    The  appliances  are  not  ex- 
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pensive,  and  no  great  amount  of  experience  is 
requisite  for  successful  vaccination. 

Legislation  Required. — The  proper  and  best  course, 
however,  would  in  my  opinion  be  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step  toward  legislative  action,  through  our 
town,  county  and  State  representatives.  A  State 
veterinarian  should  be  appointed.  The  county  should 
appoint  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  every  milch  cow  at  least 
in  the  county,  inspect  our  dairies,  creameries, 
slaughter  houses,  and  vaccinate  the  animals,  of  all 
who  apply,  with  the  anthrax  virus. 

[Dr.  Kellogg's  paper  was  beard  with  keen  interest 
at  the  Lakeport  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  subject 
was  freely  discussed.  Mr.  Edmands  gave  his  expe- 
rience with  vaccination  for  prevention  of  authrax 
and  pronounced  it  perfectly  successful.  He  pur- 
chased a  hypodermic  syringe,  obtained  the  virus 
from  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  stock  immune.  It  seems  that  an  understanding 
of  this  matter  will  give  stockmen  a  perfect  safe- 
guard against  this  dread  disease.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  time  required  in  consideration  of  , anthrax 
Dr.  Kellogg  did  not  discuss  tuberculosis,  except  as 
incidentally  mentioned  in  his  paper. — Ed.] 

Bleeding  Warts. 


To  thb  Editor:— I  see  by  your  answer  of  my  letter  (Sep- 
tember 25th)  that  you  didn't  understand  what  I  meant.  One 
bunch  is  about  2  inches  above  the  ankle,  on  the  front  side  of 
the  leg.  The  other  is  about  half  way  to  the  hock,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leg.  They  are  continually  raw,  and  are  in  such 
position  that  they  are  always  getting  irritated  by  something, 
and  then  they  bleed.  1  have  been  handling  and  raising  horses 
for  the  last  twenty-live  years,  and  have  seen  the  same  sores 
come  on  nearly  every  part  of  a  horse's  body— sometimes  five 
or  six  on  a  horse.  The  looks  of  them  is  all  the  damage  they 
appear  to  do.  They  sometimes  get  to  be  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  very  repulsive  to  look  at.  I  have  seen  them  go  away 
of  their  own  accord,  and  have  seen  them  removed,  but  in  no 
way  that  was  satisfactory  to  me  (without  a  scar  being  left). 
All  the  name  I  know  for  them  is  soft  or  bleeding  warts. 

Hollister,  Cal.  T.  B.  Evans. 

Bleeding  warts  are  easily  cured  by  cutting  com- 
pletely off,  even  with  the  skin ;  stop  the  bleeding 
with  a  hot  iron  and  once  daily  thereafter  apply  sil- 
ver caustic ;  one-half  hour  later  apply  Monsell's 
salts  of  iron.  Dr.  Creely. 

San  Francisco. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Viniculture  and  Viticulture. 


By  Charles  Mifflin  Hammond  of  Ma  Tel  Vineyard.  Upper  Lake, 
at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Lakeport. 

Our  programme  calls  upon  me  for  a  paper  on  vini- 
culture, though  I  think  that  viticulture  also  should 
be  included,  as,  literally,  you  cannot  have  the  former 
without  the  latter.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  much 
wine  is  made  that  is  guiltless  of  any  acquaintance 
with  grapes,  for  T  have  in  my  possession  a  catalogue 
which  mentions,  among  other  articles  for  sale,  books 
on  "how  to  make  wine  without  grapes." 

I  propose  to  go  briefly  into  the  care  of  the  vine- 
yard, beginning  with  its  setting  out,  including  prun- 
ing and  cultivation,  and  then  through  the  process  of 
wine  making  and  the  by-products,  illustrating  as  far 
as  possible  as  I  go  along.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  re- 
marks apply  principally  to  my  own  methods.  Some 
of  them  may  be  wrong,  but  many  I  have  found  appli- 
cable after  some  twelve  years  experience.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  work  in  a  vineyard,  hoping  that  oth- 
ers may  feel  inclined  to  plant  grapes,  even  if  only  a 
few  acres  in  extent,  on  the  many  available  but  at 
present  barren  fields  of  our  county. 

Climate. — When  I  first  came  here  I  heard  that 
there  were  no  spring  frosts  in  Lake  county.  While 
this  is  not  actually  true,  it  is  so,  practically,  for  I 
believe  that  on  the  uplands,  eleven  years  out  of 
twelve  will  prove  to  be  entirely  free  from  frost,  and 
on  the  twelfth  frost  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  not 
affect  the  crop.  Coming  along  through  the  summer 
there  are  no  fogs  such  as  the  other  grape  growing 
counties  have  to  contend  with,  and,  consequently, 
we  are  almost  entirely  free  from  mildew.  1  usually 
sprinkle  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  vines  very  lightly 
as  a  precaution,  and  so  have  no  trouble  with  sulphur 
at  wine  making  time,  which  tends  to  stop  or  retard 
the  fermentation.  Then,  usually,  there  are  just 
enough  slightly  rainy  days  in  September  to  really 
benefit  the  grapes,  and  after  that  come  warm,  even 
days,  enabling  the  grapes  to  be  picked  at  pleasure. 
In  fact,  a  better  climate  for  the  business  could  not 
well  be  had. 

Location  of  Vineyard. — The  question  of  location 
first  comes  up.  My  advice  is  to  select  the  very  best 
possible  piece  of  land  in  our  possession.  By  this  I 
do  not  necessarily  mean  bottom  land,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  too  subject  to  frost;  but  any  piece  that  is  suf- 
ficiently high,  well  drained,  and,  above  all,  with  deep 


soil.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  pays  to  plant  vines 
anywhere — say,  on  some  field  or  hillside  where  the 
hard-pan  comes  close  to  the  surface — for  the  vines 
will  not  raise  sufficient  grapes  to  pay  for  the  labor 
alone. 

Planting. — A  piece  of  land  having  been  selected, 
the  next  question  is  the  planting.  This  is  done 
either  with  rooted  vines  or  cuttings;  the  former  be- 
ing merely  the  latter  planted  in  a  nursery  the  year 
before.  Believing  that  no  transplanted  vines  or 
trees  are  ever  as  strong  and  healthy  as  those  planted 
where  they  are  to  grow,  I  recommend  the  use  of 
cuttings  if  a  person  is  setting  out  only  a  few  acres  a 
year.  If,  however,  the  whole  vineyard  is  started  at 
once,  rooted  vines  should  be  used,  as  the  danger  of 
loss  is  too  great  in  the  former  way. 

The  vines  are  planted  in  long,  rectangular  rows, 
usually  7  feet  apart,  but  this  distance  should  be 
varied  according  as  the  soil  is  good  or  poor. 

Pruning. — Once  planted,  the  treatment  is  the 
same  each  year.  After  the  winter  has  come  and  the 
vines  are  dormant,  pruning  should  be  begun.  Differ- 
ent varieties  of  vines  are  pruned  according  as  they 
have  been  found  to  bear  best,  some  being  pruned 
short  and  others  long;  the  first  having  merely  spurs, 
and  the  second  canes  in  addition  to  the  spurs.  After 
pruning,  the  brush  is  picked  up  and  burned  and  the 
vines  tied  up  to  stakes. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  begins  here  about  March 
15th,  and  consists  first  of  double  plowing  and  then  of 
single  plowing,  throwing  the  dirt  to  the  center  of 
the  rows;  later  a  good  cultivation  of  some  kind. 
Have  the  second  plowing  at  right  angles  from  the 
first,  where  the  single  plows  go  first  and  throw 
the  dirt  up  to  the  vine,  followed  by  the  double  ones, 
and  then  as  many  cultivations  as  may  be  necessary, 
owing  to  the  spring  rains,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
the  surface  loose  after  the  last  rain.  Others  follow 
different  plans.  For  years  I  tried  the  plan  of  plow- 
ing away  from  the  vines,  both  times,  in  order  to  save 
hoeing,  trusting  to  a  disc  harrow  to  shove  the  dirt 
back.  I  noticed  last  year  that  in  several  places 
where  the  soil  was  good  in  my  own  vineyard,  that 
this  had  worked  well,  but  in  many  other  spots  the 
open  furrow  was  left.  This  year  I  tried  the  other 
way  and  found  that  the  vines  made  a  better  growth 
and  had  more  than  twice  as  many  grapes,  and  this 
in  spite  of  a  dry  season.  I  attribute  this  to  a  reten- 
tion of  moisture  hy  a  good  mulch  of  loose  soil  around 
the  vines.  When  the  vines  have  made  such  a  growth 
that  they  can  be  cultivated  no  longer,  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  sulphur  them, 
and  to  keep  a  look  out  for  pests,  such  as  vinehoppers, 
grasshoppers,  etc..  though  we  are  not  troubled  much 
by  such  things  here,  rabbits  being  the  worst  in  a 
young  vineyard,  while  squirrels,  coons  and  skunks 
eat  many  grapes  in  a  bearing  vineyard.  Such  is  a 
very  brief  account  of  the  work  in  a  vineyard. 

Counting  the  Cost. — One  of  my  vineyards  contains 
twenty  acres,  is  almost  a  perfect  stand,  and  the 
vines  grow  well.  I  allow  having  to  hire  the  work 
done— $5  per  acre  for  the  pruning,  50  cents  for  pick- 
ing up  and  burning  the  brush  and  $1  for  the  tieing 
up.  In  the  same  way,  the  first  and  second  double 
plowing  each  cost  $21,  each  single  plowing  $20,  and 
each  cultivation  $7.50;  a  total  of  about  $100,  making 
a  grand  total  of  some  $280,  or  slightly  over  $10  per 
acre.  This  is  at  the  current  rates  of  $1.25  per  day  for 
pruning  and  $3  50  and  $2.50  respectively  for  a  double 
and  single  team.  A  man  owning  such  a  place  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  all  this  work  himself. 

The  Vintage. — The  grapes  usually  ripen  towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  different  varieties  coming 
along  in  their  order,  and  some  requiring  to  be 
sweeter  than  others  in  order  to  make  the  best  wine. 
Having  determined  the  sweetness  required,  the 
grapes  are  tested  with  the  saccharimeter,  a  few 
sample  bunches  being  picked,  crushed  by  hand  in  a 
bag  and  the  juice  squeezed  out. 

Selling  Grape*. — The  question  of  a  market  now 
comes  forward.  Of  recent  years  wine  makers  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  have  shown  their  willingness  and 
eagerness  to  buy  our  grapes,  and  I  estimate  that 
some  250  tons  from  the  upper  end  of  this  county 
have  been  sent  out  this  year.  Of  course,  we  are 
much  haudicapped  by  the  necessarily  high  rates  of 
freight  by  wagon,  but,  as  long  as  we  live  here  and 
have  no  railroad  communication,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can.  I  presume  that  I  am  revealing  no  secrets 
when  I  say  that  last  year  grapes  were  worth  $17  per 
ton  cash  in  Ukiah  and  that  the  picking  cost  $1  and 
the  freight  $4  per  ton.  This  year,  owing  to  an  un- 
fortunate quarrel  between  wine  makers  and  dealers, 
grapes  were  quoted  at  $10  per  ton  cash.  One  firm 
offered  to  advance  $8  per  ton  (which  would  little 
more  than  cover  expenses,  and  then  give  the  seller 
100  gallons  of  wine  from  each  ton  of  grapes;  this  to 
be  Cared  for  and  stored  free  of  charge  until  July  1st, 
and  to  be  sold  at  any  time  the  owner  desired,  when 
the  8c  per  gallon  advanced  would  be  deducted  from 
the  price  obtained. 

Wine  Making. — Another  market  is  for  the  grower 
to  make  the  grapes  into  wine  himself.  This  necessi- 
tates a  cellar  and  fermenting  room,  and  there  are  so 
many  kinds  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
them.  For  myself  I  selected  a  low,  steep  hillside 
and  dug  into  it  from  the  level,  so  as  to  have  the  cel- 
lar in  the  ground.    This  excavation  was  walled  up 


with  posts  and  planks  and  a  second  story  built  on 
top,  which  makes  the  fermenting  room,  a  water- 
tight floor  being  between  the  two.  I  selected  this 
form  as  being  the  only  kind  in  which  an  approxi- 
mately even  temperature  could  be  preserved  during 
the  year.  As  wine,  to  be  aged  propprly,  should  be 
kept  at  about  58°,  my  cellar  varies  from  55°  to  65°, 
according  to  the  season.  In  the  cellar  proper  are 
various  sizes  of  cooperage,  from  5-gallon  kegs  up  to 
700-gallon  ovals.  These  are  of  oak  and  are  the  best 
to  use,  though  many  use  redwood  tanks.  In  the  fer- 
menting room  are  open  tanks,  the  press,  stemmer, 
and  crusher,  etc. 

The  Process. — I  pay  for  picking  by  the  box,  using  a 
metal  check,  one  of  which  is  given  for  every  box. 
These  boxes  come  to  the  fermenting  room  and  then 
are  dumped  on  a  large  wire  tray,  of  1-inch  mesh, 
and,  being  rubbed  over  it,  the  berries  fall  through 
and  the  stems  are  thrown  to  one  side,  as  they  have  a 
large  amount  of  tannin  in  them,  which  would  make 
the  wine  bitter.  The  berries  fall  into  a  hopper,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  two  corrugated  iron  rollers, 
by  which  the  berries  are  crushed,  and  then  fall  into 
a  tank  below.  This  stemmer  and  crusher  is  mostly 
a  home-made  affair,  though  regular  combined  ones 
can  be  purchased. 

The  white  grapes,  after  being  crushed,  I  put  into 
the  press,  which  is  similar  to  a  cider  press,  the  bas- 
ket holding  a  ton.  The  juice  that  runs  and  is 
squeezed  out  is  pumped  to  the  cellar  into  convenient- 
sized  cooperage  and  then  allowed  to  ferment.  The 
cheese,  or  what  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  pressing,  is 
thrown  into  a  large  tub,  there  mixed  with  water  till 
it  is  of  the  proper  sweetness,  and  then  pressed 
again.  This  juice  is  fermented  separately  from  the 
first.  A  ton  of  grapes  should  yield  about  110  gallons 
from  the  first  pressing  aud  40  gallons  from  the  sec- 
ond. 

The  red  grapes  are  stemmed  and  crushed  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  whole  mass  of  juice,  seeds,  pulp 
and  skins  are  allowed  to  ferment  together  in  the 
tank.  Roughly  speaking,  this  is  wine  making,  though 
the  subsequent  treatment  is  the  most  important. 

Fermentation. — The  fermentation,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  consists  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
in  the  juice.  Part  of  it  turns  into  spirits  and  part 
passes  off  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  my  white 
wines  I  fill  the  puncheons,  in  which  I  ferment,  only 
so  full  that  when  it  begins  to  work  the  froth  and 
scum  will  overflow  through  the  bunghole.  This  fer- 
mentation begins  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
and  after  three  or  four  more  days  it  quiets  down 
somewhat,  and  then  every  day  I  fill  up  each  puncheon 
just  so  that  more  froth  and  scum  will  run  over,  and 
do  this  till  tho  wine  is  dry — which  is  when  there  is 
no  more  sugar  in  it — a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  T  then  bung  the  puncheons  up  with  plug3, 
which  prevents  any  air  from  getting  in  but  allows 
any  gas  to  escape,  and  then  leave  it  for  three  or  four 
weeks  longer,  when  I  rack  it  off,  which  means  draw- 
ing it  oft'  carefully,  so  as  to  leave  the  sediment. 

In  the  meantime  the  red  grapes  upstairs  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing,  only  there  is  nothing  to 
fill  here;  but  daily  each  tank  has  to  be  stirred  up 
with  a  pronged  stick,  which  helps  the  escape  of  gas, 
keeps  the  whole  mass  of  an  even  consistency,  and 
prevents  mold  from  forming.  After  some  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days  these  tanks  go  dry,  the  pomace 
settles,  and  the  wine,  its  surface  covered  with  seeds, 
rises  to  the  top.  It  must  then  at  once  be  drawn  off 
and  stored  down  stairs,  as  exposure  to  the  air  would 
sour  it. 

This  is  a  short  history,  if  everything  goes  well. 
The  main  trouble  is  in  what  is  called  "  stuck  tanks," 
whpn  the  fermentation  stops.  One  method  to  cure 
that  is  to  heat  the  contents,  and  another  to  crush  in 
fresh  grapes,  in  hopes  of  starting  the  fermentation 
again,  but  they  seldom  succeed.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  do  in  such  a  case,  as  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  such  things. 

The  pomace  left  from  the  red  wines  is  now  watered 
with  water  till  it  has  taken  up  enough  color  and 
alcohol  to  make  a  sort  of  a  wine.  This  is  fit  only  to 
be  distilled.  I  have  always  thrown  my  pomace  away, 
but  this  year  experimented  with  the  white,  and 
found  it  was  true  that  it  could  be  treated  as  I  have 
described,  and  only  an  expert  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  artificial  juices.  With  the  red 
pomace  I  intended  to  put,  say,  500  gallons  of  water 
into  a  1000-gallon  tank,  in  which  was  the  pomace  of 
four  tons  of  grapes;  stir  this  up  well,  draw  the  liquid 
off,  and  pump  it  into  the  next  tank,  and  so  on 
through  the  six,  and  then  see  what  it  looked  like  and 
what  strength  it  had;  but  lack  of  time  and  of  cooper- 
age prevented  me  from  doing  anything  to  it. 

In  the  Cellar. — After  the  wine  is  made  and  stored 
in  the  cellar,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  three  to  four 
weeks,  nothing  being  done  except  to  fill  each  pack- 
age up  at  regular  times.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  length  of  time  that  should  elapse  between  fill- 
ings, some  claiming  five  days  and  others  fourteen.  I 
fill  mine  every  seven  days.  Some  time  in  March  the 
wine  should  be  racked,  selecting  a  clear  day  for  doing 
it.  You  have  all  seen  those  barometers  where  the 
liquid  becomes  cloudy  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Wine  will  act  in  the  same  way.  There  is  one  curious 
thing,  which  is  that  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow  up  in 
the  vines,  the  wine  also  begins  to  work  and  swell, 
after  having  lain  dormant  all  winter,  and  It  is  well  to 
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rack  it  before  this  time,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
sediment.  I  have  noticed,  also,  that  it  will  work  a 
little  again  in  the  autumn,  about  the  time  of  wine 
making.  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  these  two 
things  actually  work  as  the  wine,  but,  rather,  that 
it  is  effected  by  the  weather,  just  as  they  are. 

Sweet  Wine. — Often  having  calls  for  sweet  wine,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  made  as  follows:  Brandy  is  first 
made  by  distilling  old  wine.  This  is  then  mixed  with 
new  wine  soon  after  it  has  begun  to  ferment,  which 
arrests  the  fermentation  and  leaves  sugar  in  the 
wine.  This  all  has  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Government  inspector,  and  necessitates  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  hard  work. 


[Mr.  Hammond  exhibited  an  adjustible  funnel,  by 
the  use  of  which  bottles  can  be  filled  so  as  to  leave 
exactly  the  right  cork  space,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  bubbles  and  foaming;  also,  a  hand  device  for 
adjusting  labels  to  wine  bottles,  which  spreads  and 
presses  the  label  evenly,  smoothly,  and  without  dan- 
ger of  soiling,  as  in  hand  smoothing.  These  devices  r 
seem  both  excellent  for  their  respective  purposes 
Ed.] 


will  outgrow  all  native  grasses  and  weeds,  and  even 
the  much  dreaded  sorrel  has  no  chance  aside  of  it. 
This  year  we  had  no  rain  here  to  speak  of  since 
March  27th,  yet  all  through  the  summer  and  last 
month,  with  the  land  apparently  as  dry  and  hard  as 
a  bone,  new  sprouts  and  leaves  appeared  continually 
and  the  roots  must  have  reached  very  deep  to  find 
moisture.  Rain  in  September  or  October  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  quite  fast  at  once,  but  with  colder 
weather  in  November  all  growth  ceases,  and  from 
December  the  plant  takes  a  rest  until  the  soil  gets 
quite  warm  in  the  spring.  E.  C.  W.  MacDonald. 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  this  experience.  The  roots 
of  the  plant  have  been  distributed  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity for  several  years  and  most  experimenters 
have  reported  unfavorably.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  so  patient  as  Mr.  MacDonald  has  shown  himself 
to  be.  — Ed.] 
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THE  FIELD. 


Lathyrus  Sylvestris  or  Flat  Pea. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  of  your  readers  may  per- 
haps remember  that  in  1893  most  of  western  Europe 
suffered  badly  from  a  severe  drought,  causing  farm- 
ers to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  makeshifts  to  keep  their 
stock  from  starving  and  bringing  into  notice  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants  and  seeds,  with  various  claims  as 
to  their  efficiency  for  furnishing  good  grazing,  or 
big  crops  of  hay  in  dry  weather.  Among  those  the 
Lathyrus  Sylvestris  Wagneri  was  very  prominent  and 
the  reports  from  Germany  were  especially  encourag- 
ing with  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  this  plant  for 
light  and  dry  soils  origiually  covered  by  forest 
growth  of  some  kind. 

However,  as  with  implements  so  with  seeds. 
Manufacturers  and  seedsmen  are  prone  to  bring  out 
every  season  novelties  by  the  score,  and  glowing  ad- 
vertisements must  convince  the  farmer  that  his 
prosperity  depends  on  his  celerity  in  making  use  of 
the  newest  thing  out.  Many  a  tiller  of  the  soil  has 
paid  dearly  in  money  or  experience  for  being  unable 
to  judge  where  the  commendable  push  and  energy  of 
the  advertiser  ends  and  the  humbug  begins,  but  1 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  obtain  some  of  the  flat  pea 
seed  direct  from  the  German  originator  and  believed, 
moreover,  that  if  useful  anywhere  the  plant  should 
give  satisfaction  on  the  sandy  upland  of  our  foothills 
here.  We  have  the  light  and  loose  soil  (without  lay- 
ers of  clay  or  gravel)  in  which  the  tap  roots  can  go 
down  after  moisture  as  deep  as  they  like,  and  our 
rainless  summer  will  test  severely  the  tenacity  of 
any  forage  plant.  So  I  made  the  trial  and  sowed  in 
December,  1893,  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  with 
flat  peas.  The  seed  germinates  very  slowly  and  so 
do  also  the  young  plants  grow  during  the  first  year 
— a  well-known  quality  of  all  long-lived  plants  and 
trees — and  as  the  lathyrus  is  said  to  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  one  should  expect  it  to  make  haste 
slowly.  After  six  months  of  constant  care  to  keep 
the  patch  free  from  weeds  the  plants  were  only  three 
inches  high,  and  they  certainly  did  not  look  as  if 
they  could  live  through  the  dry  summer  and  fall. 
But  they  did,  and  in  the  winter  of  1894  we  dug  up 
every  alternate  row  of  plants  and  with  those  another 
acre  was  set  out.  The  roots  were  already  quite 
long,  a  few  had  grown  three  feet  and  were  half  an 
inch  thick.  At  that  time  the  retail  price  of  the  seed 
was  from  $3  to  $4  per  pound,  and  hoping  to  raise 
some  of  this  expensive  commodity  we  did  not  disturb 
the  second  year's  growth  either  by  pasturing  or  cut- 
ting green;  but  blossoms  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  plant  proved  itself  to  be  a  very  shy  bloomer 
indeed. 

As  hogs  seemed  to  be  the  only  animals  willing  to 
eat  the  vines  the  value  of  the  new  plant  seemed  very 
problematical,  but  from  then  on  its  real  merits  under 
certain  circumstances  became  more  marked.  It 
starts  late  in  the  spring  but  continues  to  grow  all 
summer,  and  now  horses,  cows  and  sheep  like  it, 
providing  they  have  a  chance  to  feed  on  it  when  the 
sprouts  are  young  and  tender.  In  that  case,  they 
evidently  get  used  to  it  and  do  not  discard  the 
tougher  part  of  the  vines  later  in  the  summer.  A 
couple  of  lambs  raised  exclusively  on  the  lathyrus 
showed  a  most  extraordinary  favorable  development, 
yet  during  the  whole  summer  they  did  not  once  get 
that  change  of  pasture  which  I  consider  quite  essen- 
tial to  success  in  raising  sheep.  To  prevent  washing 
of  hilly  land  it  is  excellent;  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil 
washed  on  top  of  the  plants  seems  to  stimulate 
rather  than  prevent  their  growth,  and,  mirabile 
dictu,  gophers  do  not  like  it.  As  it  does  not  spread 
from  the  roots,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  its 
becoming  a  pest  and  appearing  in  places  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  In  localities  where  irrigation  is  im- 
practicable and  pasturage  soon  fails,  after  the  sur- 
face moisture  has  disappeared  lathyrus  sylvestris 


To  the  Editor: — Under  the  above  title,  the  Kew 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  for  1896,  just 
issued,  contains  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  these  valuable  Australian 
and  South  African  forage  plants.  The  first  notice 
of  salt  bushes  in  the  Kew  report  was  in  1882,  but 
these  plants  have  been  studied  there  since  1869.  In 
the  bulletin  just  issued,  quotations  are  made  from 
the  works  of  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller,  particularly 
his  "Iconography  of  Australian  Salsolaceous  Plants," 
and  from  Turner's  monograph  on  the  "Forage  Plants 
of  Australia,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  New  South  Wales.  Quotations  are  also 
made  from  all  the  recent  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  general  adaptability  of  the  Goosefoot  family 
of  plants  (Ckenopodiaceu)  to  soils  impregnated  with 
alkaliue  salts  was  loog  ago  pointed  out  by  prominent 
botanists.  Australia  alone  possesses  about  112 
species  of  these  plants,  belonging  to  fifteen  genera, 
eight  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  Care- 
ful selection  among  so  many  species  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  So 
many  species  of  salt  bushes  exist  that  seeds  of  the 
poorer  species  are  certain  to  be  widely  advertised 
and  placed  upon  the  markets.  Only  those  leading 
species  which  have  been  of  the  most  service  should 
therefore  be  planted.  The  Kew  bulletin  emphasizes 
the  fact  in  which  all  observers  agree,  that  the 
Australian  salt  bushes  "grow  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  of  drought  and  great  heat,"  but  are 
so  closely  fed  down  by  sheep  as  to  be  rapidly  disap- 
pearing in  their  native  districts.  It  quotes  with 
approval  the  statement  of  Australian  authorities 
that  the  value  of  the  wools  of  that  country  is  largely, 
and  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  salt  brushes  as 
pasturage.  It  follows  that  the  replanting  of  Aus- 
tralian sheep  runs  will  be  carried  on  with  great 
energy  for  many  years  to  come,  and  in  fact  no  topic 
is  now  occupying  more  attention  in  Australian 
papers. 

Atriplex  numularis,  a  shrub  growing  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  has  been  very  successful  in  South 
Africa  where  it  is  considered  superior  to  the  native 
salt  bushes;  but  it  does  not  seem  equal,  so  far  as 
tested  in  California,  to  the  low-growing  Atriplex 
semibaccatum.  All  the  species  of  Atriplex  mentioned 
in  the  Kew  bulletin  as  particularly  valuable — A. 
numularia,  A.  ha/imoides,  A.  halimns  of  South  Africa, 
A.  vesicaria  and  A.  leptocarpa, — have  been  grown  for 
some  years  at  the  California  experiment  stations, 
and  all  are  well  worth  further  trial  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  State. 

The  "Old  Man  "  salt  bush,  sold  under  that  name 
by  many  dealers  is  said  to  be  Rhagodia  paraholica, 
closely  allied  with  the  Atriplexes,  and  a  valuable 
forage  plant.  The  "cotton  bush  "  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia is  Kochia  villosa,  also  a  near  relative.  Since 
the  best  Australian  salt  bushes  are  preferred  in 
South  Africa  to  the  native  species  of  that  country, 
it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  go  further  than  Aus- 
tralia for  species  worth  introduction. 

Some  of  the  Atriplexes  are  reported  as  with- 
standing a  minimum  temperature  of  14°  Fahr.  with- 
out injury  and  also  a  maximum  of  summer  heat  of 
120°  in  the  shade.  In  California,  Atrip/ex  semibacca- 
tum has  grown  rapidly  all  summer  on  alkali  soil, 
after  winters  whose  total  rainfall  was  less  than  five 
inches.  It  has  also  endured  the  winters  on  the  high 
table-lands  of  northwest  Washington. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  value  of  all  the  salt 
bushes  for  sheep  pasture.  All  Australian  accounts 
agree  that  A.  semibaccatum  is  one  of  the  very  best 
species  for  this  purpose,  and  is  probably  second  to 
none  for  other  domestic  animals.  A  company  in 
German  Southwest  Africa  is  planting  a  large  tract 
of  land  with  salt  bush,  and  stocking  it  with  merino 
sheep.  During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  large 
quantities  of  seed  of  the  various  salt  bushes  have 
been  distributed  in  South  Africa,  in  Algeria  and  in 
many  other  countries.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
replant  extensive  areas  in  Australia.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  more  of  our  waste  lands  in  California 
should  be  planted  with  salt  bushes  and  turned  into 
sheep  walks  ?  Charles  H.  Shinn. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


The  Contra  Costa  County  Project. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  beet  sugar  project 
which  proposes  to  use  the  Starr  Mills  at  Crockett 
near  Port  Costa  as  a  sugar  factory.  The  Oakland 
Enquirer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  informa- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  capitalists  who  will  establish 
the  big  sugar  factory  tends  to  show  that  the  scope  of 
the  enterprise  has  been  not  at  all  exaggerated.  It 
is  said  that  when  running  on  cane  sugar  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  the  establishment  will  have  the 
capacity  to  turn  out  500  tons  a  day.  There  are  ten 
barrels  to  the  ton,  so  that  5000  barrels  of  sugar  daily 
will  be  the  possible  outturn  of  this  gigantic  establish- 
ment. The  order  for  the  machinery  was  placed  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  good  many  weeks  ago,  and  the 
work  is  being  rushed.  It  is  claimed  the  machinery 
for  refining  purposes  will  arrive  and  be  installed  in 
time  for  the  establishment  to  go  to  work  by  the  first 
of  January.  The  season  will  be  a  long  one  as  the  run 
is  expected  to  last  in  most  years  from  the  middle  of 
December  till  the  month  of  August.  Beet  sugar 
operations  begin  about  September  first,  and  the  run 
on  beets  at  the  Crockett  establishment  will  last  from 
September  till  the  middle  of  December,  or  three 
months  and  a  half.  The  beet  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled in  time  for  next  year's  harvest. 

What  They  Say  About  Beets.— W.  H.  Huntington, 
acting  for  the  California  Beet  Sugar  and  Refining 
Company,  has  is«ued  a  circular  which  defines  the 
purposes  of  the  new  company  (so  far  as  relates  to 
sugar  beets)  which  is  to  be  established  at  Crockett. 
The  following  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  circular: 

Capacity  and  Yield. — The  amount  of  beets  re- 
quired to  supply  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  1000 
tons  daily  for  100  to  120  days.  To  furnish  this 
quantity  will  require  the  planting  of  from  7000  to 
8000  acres,  averaging  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  average  yield  in  some  parts  of  the  State  has 
been  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre,  and 
by  care  and  cultivation  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
this  average  can  be  acquired  in  the  section  tributary 
to  the  factory  location.  While  successful  cultivation 
of  sugar  beets  requires  work  and  care,  there  is  no 
crop  in  the  long  run  that  will  pay  the  farmer  as 
well.  Rotation  in  crops  is  known  to  be  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  land.  Beets  follow  wheat  or  other  cereals  with 
the  greatest  success.  All  ordinary  soils  will  produce 
sugar  beets,  but  soil  carrying  a  large  amount  of  stiff 
clay  or  adobe  is  not  desirable.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  from  alluvial  or  sandy  loam,  but  nearly  any 
soil  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn  or 
potatoes  will,  with  proper  cultivation,  produce  good 
sugar  beets. 

Terms. — The  company  will  furnish  the  seed,  and 
that  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to 
grow  the  best  beets  and  those  richest  in  sugar,  at  a 
price  to  cover  the  cost  only,  which  will  be  form  ten 
to  twelve  cents  per  pound.  The  company  will  also 
be  able  to  supply  on  reasonable  terms  and  easy  pay- 
ments drills,  cultivators  and  other  appliances  that 
may  be  needed  for  putting  in,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting the  crop.  During  the  season  of  planting, 
growing  and  harvesting  an  expert  will  visit  all  those 
with  whom  the  company  has  contracts  to  furnish 
information  and  suggestions  which  will  aid  the  farmer 
to  realize  the  best  results  for  his  labor.  The  com- 
pany is  now  ready  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
planting  of  beets  for  the  season  of  1898.  The  prices 
aud  terms  offered  are  made  after  careful  considera- 
tion, and  are  such  as  are  believed  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  parties,  and  are  as  follows: 

For  beets  testing  15  per  cent  sugar,  $4  per  ton 
net,  and  for  every  full  degree  above  15  per  cent,  25 
cents  per  ton  additional — that  is,  for  16  per  cent 
sugar,  $4.25  per  ton;  17  per  cent  sugar,  $4.50  per 
ton ;  18  per  cent  sugar,  $4.75  per  ton;  19  per  cent 
sugar,  $5  per  ton,  etc.,  and  for  every  full  degree  be- 
low 15  per  cent  25  cents  per  ton  less;  that  is,  for  14 
per  cent  beets  $3  75;  13  per  cent,  $3.50;  12  per  cent, 
$3.25,  etc.,  but  beets  testing  less  than  10  per  cent 
will  cot  be  received. 

These  prices  are  net  for  beets  delivered  at  the 
nearest  railroad  station  or  boat  landing,  the  com- 
pany paying  the  freight  to  the  factory.  Payments 
will  be  made  the  15th  of  each  month  for  ail  beets 
delivered  the  previous  month. 

From  all  information  obtained,  the  beets  grown 
heretofore  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  been  high  in 
percentage  of  sugar  (16  to  20  per  cent),  so  that  on 
the  above  schedule  the  grower  will  realize  a  much 
larger  price  for  his  crop  than  in  the  past,  and  a 
consequent  greater  profit.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  to  have  beets  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  sugar,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  handle  and  mill 
those  of  low  percentage  as  of  high. 

The  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  has  been  carried  on 
is,  that  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced— from  50  to  100  per  cent  and  more.  And  the 
same  results  can  be  expected  in  this  part  of  the 
State  of  California. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Lost  Opportunity. 


••  There  is  a  nest  of  thrushes  in  the  glen ; 

When  we  come  back  we'll  see  the  glad 
young  things," 
He  said.    We  came  not  by  the  way  again  j 

A  i.i  i  time  and  thrushes  fare  on  eager  wings  1 

••  Yon  rose,"— she  smiled—"  but  no;  when  wc 
return, 

I'll  pluck  it  then."  'Twas  on  a  summer  day. 
The  ashes  of  the  rose  in  autumn's  urn 
Lie  hidden  well.    We  came  not  back  that 
way. 

We  do  not  pass  the  self-same  way  again, 
Or,  passing  by  that  way,  no  thing  we  find 

As  it  before  had  been;  but  death  or  stain 
Hath  come  upon  it,  or  the  wasteful  wind. 

The  very  earth  is  envious,  and  her  arms 
Reachfor  the  beauty  that  detained  our  eyes ; 

Yea,  it  is  lost  beyond  the  aid  of  charms, 
If,  once  wiihin  our  grasp,  we  leave  the 
prize ' 

Thou  traveler  lo  the  unknown  ocean's  brink, 
Through  life's  fair  field,  say  not,  "Another 
day 

This  Joy  I'll  prove;  "  for  never,  as  I  think, 
Never  shall  we  come  back  this  self-same 
way!  —Edith  M.  Thomas. 


The  Reason. 


When  Lillie  and  Millie  are  both  at  play, 
Everything  runs  in  the  smoothest  way; 
Each  dear  little  face  is  so  sunny  and  sweet, 
To  watch  them  together  is  surely  a  treat. 

They  never  quarrel  and  disagree,  m 
Nor  snatch  the  playthings  nor  come  to  me 
With  pitiful  stories,  as  Fannie  and  Lou, 
When  they  play  together,  are  sure  to  do. 

I  wondered  what  the  reason  could  be, 
Since  they  are  sweet  little  girls,  you  see. 
So  1  called  them  up  and  the  case  made  plain, 
And  I  asked  if  they  could  the  riddle  explain. 

And  Lillie  looked  puzzled,  and  shook  her  head  ; 
But  our  wise  little  Millie  quickly  said, 
With  a  wee,  droll  smile,  "  I  think  it  must  be 
'Cause  I  let  Lillie  and  Lillie  lets  me." 

—Selected. 


The  Prodigal's  Return. 


"  Yes,  mother,  he  will  come.  Of 
course,  he  will  come  I  "  and  the  girl 
turned  her  drawn  and  anxious  young 
face  toward  the  cottage  door,  just  as 
if  her  blind  mother  could  see  the  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  woman 
divined  the  longing  glance  from  the 
change  in  the  girl's  tone,  for  she,  too, 
half  turned  toward  the  door.  It  was  a 
habit  these  two  women  had  acquired. 
They  constantly  looked  toward  the 
door  for  the  arrival  of  one  who  never 
came  through  the  long  summer  days, 
through  the  quiet  winter  evenings  ; 
moreover,  they  rarely  spoke  of  other 
things;  this  arrival  was  the  topic  of 
their  lives.  And  now  the  old  woman's 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  as  some 
lives  do,  without  its  object.  She  her- 
self felt  it,  and  her  daughter  knew  it. 

There  was  in  both  of  them  a  subtle 
sense  of  clinging.  It  was  hard  to  die 
without  touching  the  reward  of  a  won- 
drous patience.  It  was  cruel  to  de- 
prive the  girl  of  this  burden,  for  in 
most  burdens  there  is  a  safeguard,  in 
all  a  duty,  and  in  some  the  greatest 
happiness  allotted  to  human  existence. 

It  was  no  new  thing,  this  waiting  for 
the  scapegrace  son;  the  girl  had  grown 
up  to  it,  for  she  would  not  know  her 
brother  should  she  meet  him  in  the 
street.  Since  sight  had  left  the  old 
mother's  eyes  she  had  fed  her  heart 
upon  this  hope. 

He  had  left  them  eighteen  years  be- 
fore in  a  fit  of  passionate  resentment 
against  his  father,  whose  only  fault 
had  been  too  great  indulgence  for  the 
son  of  his  in  old  age.  Nothing  had  been 
too  good  for  dear  Stephen — hardly 
anything  bad  been  good  enough.  Edu- 
cated at  a  charity  school  himself,  the 
simple  old  clergyman  held  the  mistaken 
view  that  no  man  could  be  educated 
above  his  station. 

Stephen  Leach  was  one  of  the  early 
victims  of  this  craze.  His  father,  hav- 
ing risen  by  the  force  of  his  own  will 
and  the  capabilities  of  his  own  mind 
from  the  people  to  the  church,  held,  as 
such  men  do,  that  he  had  only  to  give 
his  son  a  good  education  to  insure  his 
career  in  life.  So  everything — even  to 
the  old  parson's   sense  of   right  and 


wrong — was  sacrificed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Stephen  Leach  at  public  school 
and  university.  Here  he  met  and  se- 
lected for  his  friends  youths  whose 
futures  were  insured,  and  who  were 
only  passing  through  the  formula  of  an 
education  so  that  no  one  could  say  that 
they  were  unfit  for  the  snug  govern- 
ment appointment,  living  or  inherit- 
ance of  a  more  substantial  sort  that 
might  be  waiting  for  them.  Stephen 
acquired  their  ways  of  life  without  pos- 
sessing their  advantages,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  ruin  for  the  little  coun- 
try rectory.  Not  having  been  a  uni- 
versity man  himself,  the  rector  did  not 
know  that  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as 
in  the  army,  one  may  live  according  to 
one's  tastes.  Stephen  Leach  had  ex- 
pensive tastes,  and  he  unscrupulously 
traded  on  his  father's  ignorance.  He 
was  good  looking,  and  had  a  certain 
brilliancy  of  manner  which  "goes 
down "  well  at  the  'varsity.  Every- 
thing was  well  against  him,  and  at 
last  the  end  came.  At  last  the  rec- 
tor's eyes  were  opened,  and  when  a 
narrow-minded  man's  eyes  are  once 
opened  he  usually  becomes  stony  at 
the  heart. 

Stephen  Leach  left  England,  and  be- 
fore he  landed  in  America  his  father 
had  departed  on  a  longer  journey.  The 
never-do-well  had  the  good  grace  to 
send  back  the  little  sums  of  money 
saved  by  his  mother  in  her  widowhood, 
and  gradually  his  letters  ceased.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  in  Chile,  and 
there  was  war  going  on  there,  and  yet 
the  good  old  lady's  faith  never  wavered. 

"  He  will  come,  Joyce,"  she  would 
say,  "  he  will  surely  come." 

And  somehow  it  came  to  be  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  he  was  to  come  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  were  all  ready 
for  him — when  Joyce  had  clad  her 
pretty  young  form  in  a  dark  dress,  and 
when  the  old  lady  was  up  and  seated 
in  the  chair  by  the  fire  in  winter,  by 
the  door  in  summer.  They  had  never 
imagined  his  arrival  at  another  time. 
It  would  not  be  quite  the  same  should 
he  make  a  mistake  and  come  in  the 
morning,  before  Joyce  had  got  the 
house  put  right. 

Yet  be  never  came.  A  greater  in- 
firmity came  instead,  and  at  last  Joyce 
suggested  that  her  mother  should  not 
get  up  in  bad  weather.  They  both 
knew  what  this  meant,  but  the  episode 
passed  as  others  do,  and  Mrs.  Leach 
was  bed-ridden.    Still  she  said: 

"  He  will  come,  Joyce  !  He  will  surely 
come." 

And  the  girl  would  go  to  the  window 
and  draw  aside  the  curtains,  looking 
down  the  quiet  country  road  toward 
the  village. 

"Yes,  mother,  he  will  come, "  was 
her  usual  answer;  and  one  day  she  gave 
a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  al- 
most of  fear. 

"  Mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is 
someone  coming  along  the  road." 

The  old  lady  was  already  sitting  up 
in  bed,  staring  with  her  sightless  orbs 
toward  the  window. 

Thus  they  waited.  The  man  stopped 
opposite  the  cottage,  and  the  two 
women  heard  the  laich  of  the  gate. 
Then  Joyce,  turning,  saw  that  her 
mother  had  fainted.  But  it  was  only 
momentary.  By  the  time  she  reached 
the  bed  her  mother  had  recovered  con- 
sciousness. 

"Go,"  said  the  old  lady,  breathlessly; 
"  go  and  let  him  in  yourself." 

Downstairs  on  the  doorstep  the  girl 
found  a  tall  man  of  thirty  or  there- 
abouts with  a  browner  face  than  Eng- 
lish suns  could  account  for.  He  looked 
down  into  her  eager  eyes  with  a 
strange,  questioning  wonder. 

"  Am  I  too  late  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  almost  seemed  to  indicate 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  so. 

"No,  Stephen,"  she  answered.  "But 
mother  cannot  live  much  longer.  You 
are  just  in  time." 

The  young  man  made  a  hesitating 
little  movement  with  his  right  hand 
and  shuffled  uneasily  on  the  clean  stone 
step.  He  was  like  an  actor  called  sud- 
denly upon  the  stage,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  part.  The  return  of  this 
prodigal  was  not  a  dramatic  success. 
No  one  seemed  desirous  of  learning 
whether  he  had  lived  upon  husks  or 


otherwise,  and  with  whom  he  had 
eaten.  The  quiet  dignity  of  the  girl, 
who  had  remained  behind  to  do  all  the 
work  and  bear  all  the  burden,  seemed 
in  some  subtle  manner  to  deprive  him 
of  any  romance  that  might  have  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  She  ignored  his 
half-proffered  hand,  and  turning  into 
the  little  passage  led  the  way  upstairs. 

Stephen  Leach  followed  silently.  He 
was  rather  large  for  the  house,  and 
especially  for  the  stairs  ;  moreover,  he 
had  a  certain  burliness  of  walk,  such 
as  is  acquired  by  men  living  constantly 
in  the  open.  There  was  a  vaguely 
pained  look  in  his  blue  eyes  as  they 
had  suddenly  been  open  to  his  own 
shortcomings.  His  attitude  towards 
Joyce  was  distinctly  apologetic. 

When  he  followed  the  girl  across  the 
threshold  of  their  mother's  bedroom 
the  old  lady  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
holding  out  trembling  kftnds  toward 
the  door. 

Here  Stephen  Leach  seemed  to  know 
better  what  to  do.  He  held  his  mother 
in  his  arms  while  she  sobbed  and  mur- 
mured out  her  joy.  He  had  no  words, 
but  his  arms  meant  more  than  his  lips 
could  ever  have  told. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  part  of 
happiness  is  the  sharing  of  it  with 
someone  else.  "Joyce,  he  has  come 
at  last.  He  has  come  !  Come  here, 
dear.  Kiss  your  brother.  This  is  my 
first  born — my  little  Steve." 

The  young  man  had  sunk  upon  bis 
knees  at  the  bedside,  probably  because 
it  was  the  most  convenient  position. 
He  did  not  second  his  mother's  pro- 
posal with  much  enthusiasm.  Alto- 
gether, he  did  not  seem  to  have  discov- 
ered much  sympathy  with  his  sister 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  cradle. 

Joyce  came  forward  and  leaned  over 
the  bed  to  kiss  her  brother  while  the 
old  lady's  hands  joined  tbiers.  Just  as 
her  fresh  young  lips  came  within  reach 
he  turned  his  face  aside,  so  that  the 
kiss  fell  on  barren  ground  on  his  tanned 
cheek. 

"Joyce,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
feverishly,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die 
now,  for  Stephen  is  here.  Your  brother 
will  take  care  of  you,  dear,  when  I  am 
gone." 

It  was  strange  that  Stephen  had  not 
spoken  yet,  and  it  was  perhaps  just 
as  well,  because  there  are  occasions  in 
life  when  men  do  wisely  to  keep  silent. 

"  He  is  strong,"  the  proud  mother 
went  on,  "  I  can  feel  it.  His  hands  are 
large  and  steady  and  quiet,  and  his 
arms  are  big  and  very  hard." 

The  young  man  knelt  upright  and 
submitted  gravely  to  this  maternal  in- 
ventory. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  knew  he  would 
grow  to  be  a  big  man.  His  little  fin- 
gers were  so  strong — he  hurt  me  some- 
times. What  a  great  mustache  1  I 
knew  you  had  been  a  soldier.  And  the 
skin  of  your  face  is  brown  and  a  little 
rough.  What  is  this  ?  what  is  this, 
Stephen,  dear  ?    Is  this  a  wound?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  prodigal," 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  "This  is 
a  sword  cut.  I  got  that  in  the  last 
war.  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  Chilean 
army,  or  was,  before  I  resigned." 

The  old  lady's  sightless  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  face  as  if  listening  for  the 
echo  of  another  voice  in  his  deep,  quiet 
tones. 

"  Your  voice  is  deeper  than  your 
father's  ever  was,"  she  said,  and  all 
the  while  her  trembling  fingers  moved 
lovingly  over  his  face,  touching  the 
deep  cut  from  cheek  bone  to  jaw  with 
soft  inquiry.  "This  must  have  been 
very  near  your  eye,  Stephen.  Promise 
me,  dear,  no  more  soldiering." 

"  I  promise  that,"  he  replied,  with- 
out raising  his  eyes. 

Such  was  the  home-coming  of  the 
prodigal.  After  all  he  arrived  at  the 
right  moment  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  house  was  ready.  It  sometimes 
does  happen  so  in  real  life,  and  not  only 
in  books.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
might  be  altered  in  this  world,  but 
sometimes,  by  a  mere  chance,  things 
come  about  rightly.  And  yet  there 
was  something  wrong,  something  sub- 
tle, which  the  dying  woman's  duller 
senses  failed  to  detect.  Her  son,  her 
Stephen,  was  quiet  and  had  not  much 
to  say  for  himself.  He  apparently  had 
the  habit  of  taking  things  as  they  came. 


There  was  no  enthusiasm,  but  rather 
a  restraint,  in  his  manner,  more  especi- 
ally toward  Joyce. 

The  girl  noticed  it,  but  even  her 
small  experience  of  humankind  had 
taught  her  that  large,  fair-skinned 
men  are  often  thus.  They  are  not  "de 
ceux  qui  s'  expliquent,"  but  go  through 
life  placidly,  leaving  unsaid  and  undone 
many  things  which  some  think  they 
ought  to  say  and  do. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  the  re- 
turn was  over,  it  became  glaringly  ap- 
parent that  Stephen  had  just  arrived 
in  time.  His  mother  fell  into  a  happy 
sleep  before  sunset,  and  when  the  ac- 
tive young  doctor  came  a  little  later  in 
the  evening  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  see  that  she  is 
asleep  and  quiet — too  quiet.  Some  old 
people  have  it." 

For  the  first  time  Joyce's  courage 
seemed  to  give  way.  When  she  had 
been  alone  she  was  brave  enough,  but 
now  that  her  brother  was  there,  wo- 
manlike she  seemed  to  turn  to  him  with 
a  sudden  fear.  They  stood  side  by 
side  near  the  bed,  and  the  young  doc- 
tor involuntarily  watched  them.  Ste- 
phen bad  taken  her  band  in  his  with 
that  silent  sympathy  which  was  so 
natural  and  so  eloquent.  He  said  noth- 
ing, this  big,  sun-stained  youth.  He 
did  not  even  glance  down  at  his  sister, 
who  stood,  small,  soft-eyed,  and  gentle 
at  his  side. 

The  doctor  knew  something  of  the 
history  of  the  small  family  thus  mo- 
mentarily united,  and  he  had  always 
feared  that  if  Stephen  Leach  did  re- 
turn it  would  only  kill  his  mother. 
This,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  result 
about  to  follow. 

Presently  the  doctor  took  his  leave. 
He  was  a  young  man  engaged  in  get- 
ting together  a  good  practice;  and  in 
his  own  interest  he  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  waiting  for  his  patients  to  fin- 
ish dying. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  he  said  to 
Stephen,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
door.    "  It  would  not  do  for  your  sis 
ter  to  be  alone;  this  may  go  on  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

It  did  not  go  on  for  a  couple  of  days, 
but  Mrs.  Leach  lived  through  that 
night  in  the  same  semi-comatose  state. 
The  two  watchers  sat  in  her  room  un- 
til supper-time,  when  they  left  their 
mother  in  charge  of  a  hired  nurse, 
whose  services  Joyce  had  been  forced  to 
seek. 

After  supper  Stephen  Leach  seemed 
at  last  to  find  his  tongue,  and  he  talked 
in  his  quiet,  almost  gentle  voice,  such 
as  some  men  possess,  not  about  him- 
self or  the  past,  but  about  Joyce  and 
the  future.  In  a  deliberate,  business- 
like way  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  dying  woman  and  the 
prospects  of  her  daughter;  in  a  word, 
he  asserted  his  authority  as  a  brother, 
and  Joyce  was  relieved  and  happy  to 
obey  him. 

It  is  not  in  times  of  gayety  that 
friendships  are  formed,  but  in  sorrow 
or  suspense.  During  that  long  even- 
ing this  brother  and  sister  suddenly 
became  intimate,  more  so  than  months 
of  prosperous  intercourse  could  have 
made  them.  At  10  o'clock  Stephen 
quietly  insisted  that  Joyce  should  go  to 
bed,  while  he  lay  down,  all  dressed,  on 
the  sofa  in  the  dining  room. 

"I  shall  sleep  perfectly;  it  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  slept  in  my  clothes," 
he  said,  simply. 

They  went  upstairs  together  and 
told  the  nurse  of  this  arrangement. 
Joyce  remained  some  moments  by  the 
bedside  watching  her  mother's  peace- 
ful sleep,  and  when  she  returned  she 
found  that  Stephen  had  quietly  slipped 
away.  Wondering  vaguely  whether 
he  had  intentionally  solved  her  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  fraternal  good-night, 
she  went  to  her  own  room. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Leach  was 
fully  conscious  and  appeared  to  be 
stronger  ;  nevertheless,  she  knew  that 
the  end  was  near.  She  called  her  two 
children  to  her  bedside,  and,  turning 
her  blind  eyes  toward  them,  spoke  in 
broken  sentences  : 

"I  am' ready  now — I  am  ready,"  she 
said.  "Dear,  I  am  going  to  your 
father — and  .  .  .  thank  God,  I  can 
tell  him  that  I  left  you  together.  I 
always  knew  Stephen  would  come  back. 
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I  found  it  written  everywhere  in  the 
Bible — kiss  me,  dear  1" 

The  man  leaned  over  the  bed  and 
kissed  her. 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "how  1  wish  I 
could  see  you — just  once  before  I  die. 
Joyce  !  "  she  added,  suddenly  turning  to 
her  daughter,  who  stood  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  "tell  me  what  he  is 
like.  But  I  know  ...  I  know — 
I  feel  it.  Listen  !  He  is  tall  and 
spare,  like  his  father.  His  hair  is 
black,  like  his  father's — it  was  black 
before  he  went  away.  His  eyps,  I 
know,  were  dark — almost  black.  He  is 
pale — like  a  Spaniard  I" 

Joyce  looked  across  the  bed  with 
slow  horror  dawning  in  her  face- 
looked  into  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  beneath 
tawny  hair,  cut  short,  as  a  soldier's 
hair  should  be.  She  looked  upon  a  man 
big,  broad,  fair — English  from  crown 
to  toe — and  the  quiet  command  of  his 
lips  and  eyes  made  her  say: 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence. 
Joyce  stood  pale  and  breathless,  won- 
dering what  this  might  mean  . 
Then  the  dying  woman  spoke  again. 
"Kiss  me,"  she  said,  "I  .  .  .  am 
going.  Stephen  first;  my  first  born  ! 
And  now,  Joyce  .  .  .  and  now  kiss 
each  other — across  the  bed  !  I  want  to 
hear  it  ...  I  want  ...  to 
tell    .    .    .    your    .    .    .  father." 

With  a  last  effort  she  raised  her 
hands,  seeking  their  heads.  At  first 
Joyce  hesitated,  then  she  leaned  for- 
ward, and  the  old  woman's  chilled 
fingers  pressed  their  lips  together. 
That  was  the  end. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Joyce  and 
this  man  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
little  dining-room.  He  began  his  ex- 
planation at  once. 

"Stephen,"  he  said,  was  shot — out 
there — as  a  traitor.  I  could  not  tell 
her  that !  I  did  not  mean  to  do  this, 
but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  " 

He  paused,  moved  toward  the  door 
with  that  strange  hesitation  which  she 
had  noticed  on  his  arrival.  At  the  door 
he  turned  to  justify  himself. 

"  I  still  think,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do." 

Joyce  made  no  answer.  The  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  There  was  some- 
thing very  pathetic  in  the  distress  of 
this  strong  man,  facing,  as  it  were,  an 
emergency  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy 
to  be  beyond  his  cleverness  to  handle. 

"  Last  night,"  he  went  on,  "  I  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
your  future — just  as  Stephen  would 
have  made  them — as  a  brother  might 
have  done.  I  ...  He  and  I  were 
brother  officers  in  a  very  wild  army. 
Your  brother  was  not  a  good  man. 
None  of  us  were." 

His  hand  was  on  the  door. 

"  He  asked  rne  to  come  and  tell  you," 
he  added.    "  I  shall  go  back  now." 

They  stood  thus,  he  watching  her 
face  with  his  honest,  soft  blue  eyes, 
she  failing  to  meet  his  glance. 

"  May  I  come  back  again  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"I  will  come  back  again  in  six 
months,"  he  announced  quietly,  and 
then  closed  the  door  behind  him. — The 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Grief  is  a  stone  that  bears  one  down, 
but  two  bear  it  lightly. — W.  Hauff. 

Improve  your  time,  and  you  can  de- 
pend upon  it  that  time  will  improve 

you. 

"We  owe  to  man  higher  succor  than 
food  and  fire.  We  owe  to  man  man. — 
Emerson. 

Strengthen  me  by  sympathizing  with 
my  strength,  not  my  weakness. — A. 
Bronson  Alcott. 

Every  action  becomes  more  certainly 
an  eternal  mother  than  an  eternal 
daughter. — Richter. 

Truth  should  be  the  first  lesson  of  the 
child  and  the  last  inspiration  of  man- 
hood.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing. 

Do  not  wait  for  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities for  good  actions,  but  make  use 
of  common  situations. — Goethe. 

More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  is  one 


draught  of  simple  human  pity  that  will 
not  forsake  us. — George  Eliot. 
Whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out, 

Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  iu, 
And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  'mid  the  world's  loud  din. 

— Lowell,  in  "The  Forlorn." 

The  best  of  a  book  is  not  the  thought 
which  it  contains,  but  the  thought 
which  it  suggests;  just  as  the  charm  of 
music  dwells,  not  in  the  tones,  but  in 
the  echoes  of  our  hearts. 

To  understand  the  world  is  wiser 
than  it  is  to  condemn  it.  To  study  the 
world  is  better  than  it  is  to  shun  it.  To 
use  the  world  is  nobler  than  to  abuse  it. 
To  make  the  world  better,  lovelier  and 
happier,  is  the  noblest  work  of  man  or 
woman. 

There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy, 
we  may  either  diminish  our  wants,  or 
augment  our  means — either  will  do — the 
result  is  the  same;  and  it  is  for  each 
man  to  decide  for  himself  and  do  that 
which  happens  to  be  the  easier. — Benj. 
Franklin. 

Friendship  may  be  to  us  merely  a 
cut  flower  that  graces  our  banquet  for 
a  day,  and  then  dies  a  natural  death; 
or  it  may  be  a  live  plant,  daily  unfold- 
ing its  blossoms  with  sweetness  and 
beauty  that  all  may  share. — Lucy  Lar- 
com. 

True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 

To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.  —Scott. 

Be  resolutely  and  faithfully  what  you 
are,  be  humbly  what  you  aspire  to  be. 
Be  sure  you  give  men  the  best  of  your 
wares,  though  they  be  poor  enough; 
and  the  gods  will  help  you  to  lay  up  a 
better  store  for  the  future.  Man's 
noblest  gift  to  man  is  bis  sincerity;  for 
it  embraces  his  integrity  also. — Tho- 
reau. 

For  a  young  person  the  safest  tem- 
per is  one  of  reverence,  and  the  safest 
place  one  of  obscurity.  Certainly  at 
present,  and  perhaps  all  through  your 
life,  your  teachers  are  wisest  when  they 
make  you  content  in  quiet  virtue;  and 
that  literature  and  art  are  best  for 
you  which  point  out  in  common  life  and 
familiar  things  the  objects  for  hopeful 
labor  and  for  humble  love. — Ruskin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Curious  Facts. 


Queen  Victoria  owns  a  dress  manu- 
factured entirely  of  spiders'  webs.  It 
was  a  present  from  the  late  Empress 
of  Brazil,  who  had  it  specially  prepared 
in  her  palace  by  twenty  native  silk 
workers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  green- 
houses of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at 
Altoona  has  been  instructed  to  propa- 
gate one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  vines  for  use 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroad  in  em- 
bellishing and  ornamenting  the  rocky 
and  other  cuts. 

The  bison,  or  buffalo,  is  now  practi- 
cally extinct  in  the  United  States,  be- 
ing only  preserved  in  small  numbers  in 
the  Yellowstone  and  other  parks,  pub- 
lic and  private.  In  Canada,  however, 
a  variety,  known  as  the  wood  bison, 
still  survives  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
region  near  Fort  Chippeway,  south  of 
Great  Slave  lake. 

Professor  Bilslik  says  that  in  Aus- 
tralia there  is  a  hotel  where  rheumatic 
patients  congregate.  Whenever  a 
whale  has  been  taken  the  patients  are 
rowed  over  to  the  works  in  which  the 
animal  is  cut  up,  the  whalers  dig  a 
narrow  grave  in  the  body,  and  in  this 
the  patient  lies  for  two  hours  as  in  a 
Turkisk  bath,  the  decomposing  blubber 
of  the  whale  closing  around  his  body 
and  acting  as  a  huge  poultice.  This  is 
known  as  the  "  whale  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism." 

Among  the  superstitions  of  the 
Seneca  Indians  was  one  most  beautiful 
one:  When  a  young  maiden  died  they 
imprisoned  a  young  bird  until  it  first 
began  to  try  its  powers  of  song;  and 
then,  loading  it  with  caresses  and  mes- 
sages, they  loosened  its  bonds  over  her 
grave,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not 
fold  its  wings  nor  close  its  eyes  until  it 
had  flown  to  the  spirit  land  and  deliv- 
ered its  precious  burden  of  affection  to 
the  loved  and  lost  one. 


Chocolate  Cake. — Melt  a  little  of 
the  best  chocolate  in  a  small  saucepan, 
with  only  enough  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it  ;  then  stir  into  the  icing  and 
spread  between  the  layers  and  on  top. 
Some  persons  lay  walnut  meats  at  in- 
tervals on  the  top,  slightly  pressing 
them  down  into  the  icing  to  keep  them 
firm. 

White  Mountain  Cake. — Cream  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  add  one  pound  of 
fine  white  sugar,  six  eggs,  the  whites 
and  yolks  beaten  separately  till  very 
light.  Add  flavoring  to  taste,  and  then 
stir  in,  alternately,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk  and  one  pound  of  flour  in  which 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
have  been  mixed.  Beat  very  hard  at 
the  last  and  bake  in  jelly  tins,  or  in  a 
single  loaf,  as  preferred. 

Tomato  and  Apple  Salad. — Take 
four  large  tomatoes,  dip  in  boiling 
water  and  remove  the  skins.  Slice 
about  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  then 
cut  into  dice.  Chop  fine  a  teaspoonful 
of  Spanish  onion  or  a  couple  of  chives, 
and  mix  them  with  one  large  peeled, 
cored  and  chopped  apple.  Pour  over 
a  salad  dressing — either  mayonnaise, 
which  is  almost  too  rich,  or,  by  choice, 
a  French  dressing,  using  lemon  juice 
instead  of  vinegar. 

Spiced  Plums. — For  several  pounds 
of  plums  take  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar  and  one  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
allspice  and  mace  and  two  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  putting  the  spices  in  a  mus- 
lin bag.  Place  the  ingredients  in  a 
preserving  kettle  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  juice  is  a  thick  syrup  when  cold. 
This  is  a  relish  to  serve  with  all  kinds 
of  meat. 

Creamy  Dressing  Without  Cream. — 
Beat  thoroughly  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
with  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  mus- 
tard and  sugar,  and  as  much  cayenne 
pepper  as  can  be  taken  on  the  point  of 
a  knife.  Stir  in  gradually  half  a  cupful 
of  milk.  Put  one  cupful  of  water  and 
half  a  cupful  of  vinegar  into  a  sauce- 
pan, or  a  pan  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  it  is  warm  stir  in 
gradually  the  beaten  eggs  and  milk. 
Stir  slowly  until  it  thickens,  and  add  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Take  from  the  fire,  beat  well,  stirring 
in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil. 
Use  when  cold.  This  dressing  will 
keep  for  several  days. 

Chocolate  Biscuit. — Chocolate  bis- 
cuits, are  a  dainty  novelty  for  a  lunch- 
eon, and  are  delicious  when  carefully 
prepared.  Break  six  eggs,  separating 
the  whites  and  yolks.  Add  to  the  yolks 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Beat  up 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth 
and  add  three-quarters  of   a  cup  of 


I IHLL  kJ  Sicilian 

:hairrenewer: 

Drives  off  old  ape; 
restores  lost  color 
to  the  hair;  gives  it 
the  richness  and  gloss  of 
youth;  prevents  bald- 
ness.   No  dandruff. 


flour  that  has  been  thoroughly  sifted. 
Stir  the  flour  in,  taking  care  that  the 
"cells"  of  the  beaten  eggs  are  not 
broken.  After  this  add  the  yolks  and 
sugar  to  the  whites  and  the  flour,  stir- 
ring them  carefully,  and  finally  add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly  grated 
chocolate.  Pour  the  batter  in  little 
paper  cases  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  they  are  light  and  thoroughly 
done. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Powdered  charcoal,  if  laid  thick  on  a 
burn,  causes  the  immediate  abatement 
of  the  pain.  A  superficial  burn  can 
thus  be  healed  in  about  an  hour. 

For  a  blistered  heel,  scrape  a  little 
yellow  kitchen  and  laundry  soap  to  a 
paste  with  a  very  little  water  and  ap- 
ply to  the  spot.  Or,  before  starting 
out  on  a  long  tramp,  turn  the  stock- 
ings wrong  side  out  and  thoroughly 
soap  them  about  the  heel.  This  will  be 
found  an  efficient  preventive. 

Pretty  and  effective  lamp  shades 
that  can  be  readily  changed  when  soiled 
are  made  from  the  little  Japanese  or 
Chinese  umbrellas.  These  can  be  bought 
for  a  few  cents  at  any  of  the  Japanese 
stores.  A  round  hole  is  cut  in  the 
center  to  fit  the  globe,  and  the  whilom 
umbrella  is  tied  into  position  with  a 
piece  of  baby  ribbon. 

A  raw  egg  is  one  of  the  most  nutriti- 
ous of  foods,  and  may  be  taken  very 
easily  if  the  yolk  is  not  broken.  A  little 
nutmeg  grated  upon  the  egg,  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  added,  some  chop- 
ped parsley  sprinkled  over  it,  or  some 
salt  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  vary 
the  flavor,  and  tend  to  make  it  more 
palatable  when  not  taken  as  a  medicine. 

The  contents  of  a  saucepan  should 
never  cook,  unless  the  recipe  expressly 
states  to  the  contrary,  without  a  cover 
over  them.  Not  only  is  the  steaming 
usually  beneficial  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, but  when  that  steam  is  allowed  to 
fill  the  kitchen  it  harms  the  walls  and 
furniture.  Moreover,  it  imparts  that 
smell  of  cooking,  not  to  the  one  room, 
but  more  or  less  to  the  whole  house, 
which  is  so  disagreeable  and  what  is 
often  graphically,  if  somewhat  unkindly, 
called  "  the  boarding-house  odor." 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 


m  Cooher 

and . . . 

w»  Healer 

The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

(  Economical  Farm  Boiler 


h  For  Poaltrymen, 

*f  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

L  The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
jv  Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  sled 
ij  plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron. 
A  There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
y  last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  lie  used  foi  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kindsof  food  for  lions, 
cattle,  doss  and  poultry:  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  isdesired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  26  gallon,  812  ;  50 gallon,  817  ; 
100  gallon,  824.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
We  publish  a  book,  "Cooking  Food  fur  Slock," 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
tmblieation  when  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE  FYAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 
•  o  r>  o«r? >*> r>  o  r>- or>  o  «->  «^  <-»  r»  o  =r»     <t»     <^  <j  <x*<xm 


.10  gal.  size,  36  inches  high,  weighs  190  lbs. 

Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

Ghntlhmhn  : — I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  (lay  since  1  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  prate  and  ash-pit  (jiving  it  a  per* 
feet  draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  gnodjudgmcnt  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Vours  truly,    WM.  E.  COGGBSHALL. 

Newport  P.  O..  R.  I..  June  18th,  1897. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


A  SIMPLE  SCHOOL  FROCK. 
1195— Cara  Frock. 

Sizes  for  10  and  12  Years. 

For  a  school  frock  this  design  will  be 
found  both  becoming  and  practical.  It 
is  so  simple  that  mothers  need  not 
hesitate  to  make  it.  To  remodel  an 
old  gown  it  will  be  found  quite  desir- 
able, as  two  materials  may  be  effect- 
ively combined.  It  is  suitable  for  any 
of  the  favorite  woolen  materials  and 
rows  of  braid  and  plai tings  of  the 
material  are  the  only  trimming. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


PERFECT  COMFORT. 
1188  — Martha  Dressing  Sacqae. 
Sizes  for  34,  38,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Perfect  comfort  is  portrayed  in  this 
simple  dressing  or  house  sacque.  It 
may  be  cut  high  neck,  with  a  plain 
rolling  collar,  and  devoid  of  trimming, 
or  it  can  be  made  with  the  broad 
sailor-collar  and  finished  with  frills  of 
lace,  embroidery  or  ribbon,  or  the 
edges  simply  finished  with  an  embroid- 
ered scallop.  Flannel  is  a  popular 
material  for  these  garments,  while 
China  silk  and  all  kinds  of  washable 
fabrics  are  also  used. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Foulards  are  being  made  with  plaited 
skirts,  and  white  satin  squares  are  ap- 
pliqued  upon  the  bodices  and  bordered 
with  guipure. 

Small-patterned,  self-colored  taffeta 
silks  in  beautiful  evening  shades  are 
now  sold  in  popular  qualities  at  from 
75  cents  to  $1  a  yard. 

Corded  silks  and  ribbed  woolens  and 
velvets  will  be  very  fashionably  used 
for  handsome  gowns,  entire  street  cos- 
tumes, redingotes  and  wraps  this 
winter. 

Muffs  come  in  the  exaggerated  sizes 
this  year,  but  the  most  popular  muff 
will  be  of  medium  size.  It  will  have 
plenty  of  room  for  the  hands,  and  room 
for  a  circulation  of  air,  but  it  is  not 
gigantic. 

Very  smart  are  dresses  of  gray 
beige  made  with  bodices  pouched  back 
and  front,  and  completed  with  hats  of 
silvery  gray  straw,  having  only  a 
white  paradise  plume  and  a  bow  as 
trimming. 

Roman  stripes  are  much  in  vogue.  A 
shirt  waist  made  of  silk  in  that  style 
will  be  effective  and  appropriate. 
Leather  belts  are  worn  for  morning 
and  shopping  ;  ribbon,  silk  girdles  or 
sashes  are  more  used  for  home  wear. 

Yale  blue  will  be  much  worn  for 
jackets  both  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. Tbe  handsomest  are  trimmed 
with  black  mohair  braid.  The  color 
cannot  fail  to  be  becoming,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  both  new  and 
youthful. 

The  newest  brushes,  combs,  etc.,  for 
my  lady's  dressing  table  are  made  of 
turquoise  or  coral  on  tortoise  shell. 
They  come  in  beautiful  designs,  and 
yet  gold,  silver  or  ivory  retain  their 
place  in  popular  favor,  gold  and  silver 
Deing  so  serviceable,  but  ivory  breaks 
easily. 

Facings,  revers  and  vests  of  white 
or  cream  cloth  still  appear  on  some  of 
the  handsomest  cloth  costumes  for 
special  wear.  This  is  an  easy  and 
most  effective  addition  to  a  gown,  and 
always  a  becoming  one.  Some  of  these 
gowns  show  the  white  or  cream  por- 
tions bordered  with  rows  of  white  and 
gold  braid ;  others  are  almost  hid- 
den by  an  intricate  arabesque  or 
vermicelli  design  in  hand  braiding. 

Many  handsome  black  gowns  and 
costumes  will  be  worn  this  winter, 
partly  as  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
very  rich  colors  that  will  prevail  and 
partly  because  of  the  beauty  and  nov- 
elty of  the  new  black  materials  and 
greatly  improved  appearance  of  the 
more  familiar  weaves.  English  wool- 
ens are  handsomer  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Beginning  with  the  plain  and 
fancy  camel's  hair  fabrics,  and  passing 
on  through  the  couutless  lines  of  wool 
reps,  euaoras,  etamines,  basket  cloths, 
silky  serges,  crossed  with  lustrous 
frise  bars  and  stripes,  the  cashmeres 
of  various  grades,  drap  d'ete,  Henri- 
etta cloth,  ladies'  cloth,  and  a  host  of 
rich  French  and  India  textiles,  some- 
thing elegant  and  attractive  in  black 
is  provided  for  almost  every  garment 
and  every  possible  occasion. 


Visitor:  Does  mamma  give  you 
anything  for  being  a  good  boy  ? 
Tommy:  No,  she  gives  it  to  me  when 
I  aiD  t. — Boston  Traveler. 


No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There's  money  in  it 

Writ*  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P* 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

IO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Prosperity  ««d  Separators. 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and 
things  looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for 
ten  years  past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day 
longer  —  you  can  make  it  nou:  and  there  cou  d  be  no  better  time. 
Put  it  in  to-tlay  and  it  begins  saving  money  for  you  to-morrow.  It 
will  save  and  make  money  faster  iu  prop  irtion  to  its  cost  than  any 
oth-r  investment  you  ever  ma  ie.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a  little  by  buying  an  imitating 
second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "cheap"  on  paper  and  in 
first  cost  only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it  will 
save  y  u  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  aDy 
way  try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "  Baby "  or  Dairy  cata- 
logue No.  257  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


RANDOLPH  AND  CANAL  STS., 

CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


LARGEST  GASOLINE   PUMPING   PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  illustration  shows  the  gigantic  pumping  plant  recently  built  by  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 
on  the  Packer  Ranch,  Colusa  Co.  80  h.  p.  Hercules  Engine,  pumping  7200  gallons  a  minute,  27  teet 
high.  Burns  Gasoline  or  Distillate  oil.  Cheapest  power  known.  Gas.  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  2  to 
200  h.  p.    Send  lor  Catalogue.    HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  219  Bay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  DRYING  SURFACE 
FOR  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES, 

R&B.  Paper 

Unequalled  for  Sulphur  Houses. 
Not  Affected  by  Fumes  or  Moisture. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 


A  FRENCH  MOTHER'S  ADVICE 

to  her  son,  when  looking  over  one  of  Napoleon's  old 
baule-Ueids.  was:  "No  matter  where,  when  you 
get  to  tic  a"man.  If  you  have  any  money,  buy  n  few 
acres  of  land  as  a  haven  to  which  to  retreat  in  case 
of  storm;  because,  come  war,  hood,  or  cyeloue.— if 
life  is  spared,  you  can  commence  again  to  raise 
your  own  potatoes:'-  to  which  we  add,  "be  sure 
to  protect  It  with  Pate  Fence.** 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


TT 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence.  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.   The  be«t  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.   Catnloene  free. 
VeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DcKalb.lll. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    «*  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y' 
pumps,  air  lifts,  - 
gasoline:  engines 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.. 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO  -  DALLAS. TEX. 


and  tt»  poHNlbllltleft  under  the  Silage 
ttyfltem  —  being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

Ily  PROF.  F.  \V.  WOLL, 
i  Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into 

a  volume  of  Ida  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 

the  Silver  Mfo  Co..  Salem,  O  , Is  unquestlon 
I  ably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  tbe  subject. 

Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
I  IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
1  and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agrlcul- 
I  ture,  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 

rations  for  feeding  stock.  Tbey  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
!  may  be  too  late.   HOUKEK  &  CO.,  10  and  18 

Urumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

IMF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK. E R  <v  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Wastes  of  Civilization. 


"Improvident  Civilization"  was  the 
subject  of  the  chairman's  address  by 
Prof.  R.  T.  Colburn  in  the  section  of 
Social  and  Economic  Science  of  the 
American  Association.  Touching  the 
currency  question,  the  speaker  ob- 
served that  when  we  speak  of  value, 
equivalency,  wealth,  risk,  trust,  dis- 
trust, panic,  prosperity,  we  are  dealing 
not  with  concrete  substances  like  gold 
pieces,  but  with  states  of  mind.  Yet 
these  ideas  lie  at  the  foundation  of  com- 
mercial exchanges  and  monetary  sci- 
ence. "Have  any  of  you  ever  imag- 
ined what  would  happen  if  some  modern 
Rosicrucian  should  succeed  in  the 
turning  of  base  metals  cheaply  into 
gold  ?  *  *  *  Such  a  discovery  would 
introduce  into  the  world  of  commerce, 
and  indeed  into  all  fiscal  relations  of 
men,  an  appalling  confusion — first,  by 
a  general  rise  of  prices,  and  second,  by 
a  dislocation  of  fixed  payments  of  in- 
terest, salaries  and  otherwise.  Among 
other  curious  results  we  should  witness 
would  be  a  change  of  sides  and  tunes 
between  the  advocates  of  the  gold  and 
silver  standards.  *  *  *  The  same 
thing  would  happen,  only  more  slowly, 
if  a  vast  deposit  of  gold  were  un- 
earthed ;  and  if,  after  gold  was  thus 
discredited  by  a  practically  inexhaust- 
ible supply,  the  attempt  were  made  to 
put  silver  in  its  place  (the  price  of 
which  would  be  enormously  enhanced), 
this  state  of  things  would  be  liable  in 
its  turn  to  be  upset  by  similar  discov- 
eries." By  precipitating  the  necessity 
of  inventing  some  more  efficient  tool  of 
exchanges,  a  scientific  and  more  stable 
enumerator  of  values,  the  after  bene- 
fits to  mankind  of  such  an  event  might 
compensate  for  all  the  disaster  it 
would  temporarily  cost.  The  speaker 
declared  our  present  civilization  not 
abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  not  yielding  to  mankind  nearly  the 
amount  of  comfort  and  well-being  it 
might  be  made  to  do.  As  examples  of 
its  defects  shown  in  the  improvident 
tendencies  of  modern  life,  the  speaker 
cited  the  waste  of  warfare  and  arma- 
ment, the  decadence  of  races,  perni- 


cious competition,  spendthrift  luxury, 
the  blight  of  parasitism,  the  power  of 
superstition,  and  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. 

Onions  are  really  sn  eeteners  of  the 
breath,  after  the  local  effects  have 
passed  away,  says  one  learned  doctor. 
They  correct  stomach  disorders  and 
carry  off  the  accumulated  poisons  of 
the  system.  They  provide  a  blood  puri- 
fier that  all  may  freely  use.  As  a  ver- 
mifuge the  onion  cannot  be  surpassed, 
and  eaten  raw  will  often  check  a  vio- 
lent cold  in  the  head.  One  small  onion 
eaten  every  night  before  retiring  is 
this  well-known  doctor's  prescription 
for  numerous  affections  of  the  head, 
and  is  highly  recommended  for  sleep- 
lessness. It  acts  on  the  nerves  in  a 
soothing  way,  without  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  drugs  often  applied. 
The  heart  of  the  onion,  heated  and 
placed  in  the  ear,  will  often  relieve  the 
agony  of  earache;  while  the  syrup  pro- 
duced from  sprinkling  a  sliced  onion 
with  sugar  and  baked  in  the  oven  is 
said  to  work  wonders  for  croup  and  a 
cough. 

An  authority  on  dentistry  says  that 
pearly  teeth  do  not  wear  well,  and  that 
the  girl  with  square  jaws  and  teeth 
that  make  up  in  strength  what  they 
lack  in  beauty  will  stand  a  better 
chance  in  the  long  run  of  preserving 
her  good  looks  than  a  beauty  of  the 
accepted  type. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tfce  plare  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*  1" -possible  to  product  scar  tir  blemish, 
Evory  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8 1. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  uxe.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


■  MANDFACTIIREKS  OF 


|1       for  Fruit,  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc 

(j^ly^n  ized-  iron  paiis'  tuds'  and  sPirai  Lead  piPe  in  ai1  sizes. 

|^j'£j-|Qgf,£|p|'|j|"|^— on  Cans,  Tin  and  Metal.    Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 

\X, in^— on  aU  Artlcles  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


209-211  MISSION  STREET, 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  1 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL 


O.  DEC. 


machine  Works  ' 


TO 


EVANS 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 


dfe  GO 


110-112  Beale  St. 
183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ing testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 


Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


NURSERYMEN,  ATTENTION. 


The  manager  of  my  large  and  well-known  nur- 
series is  going  to  Alaska  next  sprintr,  and  there- 
fore I  offer  my  well-paying,  comp'etely  stocked, 
far  and  widely  known  F.uitTree  and  Ornamental 
Nurseries  for  Sale.  I  have  everything  in  the  fruit 
and  ornamental  line.  Every  tree  and  plant  true 
to  label,  clean  of  insects,  exceedingly  thriity  and 
warranted  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Last 
season's  sale-  amounted  to  nearly  $13  000.  No  in- 
cumbrance. My  nurseries  are  well  and  favorably 
known  all  through  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  A  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  buyer. 
Call  and  see  for  yourself. 

P.  A.  SCHUMACHER, 

Prop.  Orange  County  Nurseries, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging.  Mining.  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

GMllong  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street    San  Francisco. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


OEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beautv,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns i  tself  perfectlv ;  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  brt  eze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  cur  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis- 
factory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
^refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine.:  1155 

2V4  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  five  minutes'  notice.  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engit  e  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning 
Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices,  Mailed  Free. 
♦    SEND    FOR    OCR    CATALOGUE,    MAILED    FREE.  ♦ 

We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 

Hose,  etc.  

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 

313  AND  314  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

TH€*  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


AND 

House 


Supply. 


FOR 

Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevatine  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  exp'  nse  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  peltON  WATFR  WHEEL  CO. 

21  flAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  PaoiUo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  AgenU,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VkArt.  DAV  rDnrUT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
We  r/\I  rKLIUnl  free.  Give  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 
orders  large  or  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  From  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— white  for  lists,  photosand  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo., Rockport,  III..  Oansvillt, N.r. 
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The  Age  of  the  Earth. 


In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Victoria 
Institute  on  the  "  Age  of  the  Globe  as 
an  Abode  Fitted  for  Life,"  Lord  Kel- 
vin maintained  that  if  heat  had  been 
uniformly  conducted  out  of  the  earth 
at  its  present  regular  rate,  the  globe 
twenty  thousand  million  years  ago 
would  have  been  a  molten  if  not  a  gas- 
eous mass.  A  further  argument  against 
the  huge  lengths  of  time  required  by 
the  older  geologists  was  sought  in  the 
constantly  diminishing  velocity  in  the 
earth's  rotation  resulting  from  tidal 
action.  The  earth  was  revolving  faster 
a  thousand  million  years  ago  than  now, 
and  consequently  centrifugal  action 
was  greater.  If  the  globe  had  become 
consolidated  while  it  was  traveling  at  a 
faster  rate,  it  would  have  possessed 
greater  oblateness  and  the  length  of 
the  equatorial  radius  would  have  been 
six  and  a  half  kilometers  more  than  it 
is.  Judging  from  the  properties  of 
rocks  and  by  underground  tempera- 
tures, the  date  of  the  solidification  of 
the  earth  was  probably  twenty  or 
thirty  million  years  ago.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time 
of  solidification  there  could  have  been 
no  free  oxygen,  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, and  no  chemical  reaction  by 
which  it  could  be  liberated.  Vegetable 
life  and  sunlight  must  have  come  into 
play  to  prepare  our  atmosphere  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
years.  A  serious  geological  question 
was  the  mode  of  production  of  the 
ocean  depths  and  of  the  eminences  of 
the  continents.  Many  phenomena  were 
doubtless  due  to  strain  on  cooling,  but 
that  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation in  this  case.  The  author  thought 
the  cause  was  change  of  density  by 
crystallization.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  against  unlimited  geological 
time  was  afforded  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  may  have  illuminated  the 
earth  for  somewhere  about  twenty  mil- 
lion years.  The  latest  geological  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  all  strata  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Cambrian  rocks  was  seventeen 
million  years,  and  the  author  could 
hardly  be  spoken  harshly  of  when  he 
said  that  this  earth  could  not  have 
been  a  habitable  globe  for  more  than 
ten  million  years. 


Many  of  the  violent  changes  which 
occur  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as 
Prof.  John  Milne  has  recently  shown, 
produce  effects  that  are  distinctly  and 
sometimes  disastrously  felt  on  the  land. 
Wherever  a  profound  cavity  exists  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  near  the  land,  and 
wherever  the  border  of  a  continent 
slopes  off  into  a  deep  sea,  great  slides 
are  apt  to  occur,  and  these  often  cause 
earthquakes.  In  Japan,  Mr.  Milne 
says,  a  large  number  of  earthquakes 
came  from  the  deep  sea  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Tonewaga,  the  largest  of  the 
Japanese  rivers.  The  river  brings 
down  alluvial  detritus,  which  is  depos- 
ited on  the  brink  of  a  deep  hollow  in 
the  ocean,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
accumulated  deposit  slides  into  the 
depths,  shaking  not  only  the  sea  bot- 
tom, but  the  adjacent  land. 


Popular  Science. 


According  to  the  statement  of  the 
ten-year-old  daughter  of  a  Massachu- 
setts clergyman,  there  are  ways  of 
making  an  old  sermon  seem  almost 
new.  "  Molly,"  said  one  of  the  friends 
of  this  young  critic,  "  does  your  father 
ever  preach  the  same  sermon  twice  ?" 
"  I  think  perhaps  he  does,"  returned 
Molly,  cautiously;  "but  I  think  he 
talks  loud  and  soft  in  different  places 
the  second  time,  so  it  doesn't  sound 
the  same  at  all." — Exchange. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surlaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
isnot  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  puriHers.  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
In  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has  per- 
fect eyes,  the  larger  portion  of  defect- 
iveness prevailing  among  fair-haired 
people. 

An  even  cubic  foot  of  average  soil 
was  weighed  and  analyzed  at  Cornell 
University.  It  was  found  that  the  soil 
in  one  acre  one  foot  deep  weighed  2082J 
tons. 

The  difference  between  the  tallest 
and  shortest  races  in  the  world  is  one 
foot  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
average  height  is  five  feet  five  and  a 
half  inches. 

The  eyes  of  bees  are  made  to  see 
great  distances.  When  absent  from 
their  hives  they  go  up  in  the  air  till 
they  see  their  home,  and  then  fly 
toward  it  in  a  straight  line  and  with 
great  speed. 

The  fish's  belly  is  white  and  his  back 
green  because  in  swimming  about  in 
the  water  the  white  belly  is  the  color 
of  the  light  shining  through  the  water, 
hence  protects  him  from  his  enemies 
below.  His  back  being  green  makes 
him  on  the  other  hand  appear  from 
above  as  part  of  the  green  water,  and 
is  his  safeguard  from  hawks  and  other 
enemies. 


A  Woman's  Deed. 

A  BENEFACTRESS  WHO  IS  DOING 
INCALCULABLE  GOOD. 


Devotes  Much  of  Her  Time  to  the  Keneflts 
of  Chi  dren  —  How  She 
Helps  Them. 

From  the  Freniny  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  John  Tansey,  of  190  Baker  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  one  of  those  women  who 
always  know  what  to  do  in  all  trouble  and 
sickness.  One  that  is  a  mother  to  those  in 
distress.    To  a  reporter  she  said : 

"  I  am  the  mother  of  ten  children  and  have 
raised  eight  of  them.  Several  years  ago  we 
had  a  serious  time  with  my  daughter,  which 
began  when  she  was  about  sixteen  years  old. 
She  did  not  have  any  serious  illness  but 
seemed  to  gradually  waste  away.  Having 
never  had  any  consumption  in  our  families,  as 
we  come  of  good  old  Irish  and  Scotch  descent, 
we  did  not  think  it  was  that  disease.  Nei- 
ther did  she  have  a  hacking  cough,  yet  she 
grew  thinner  and  paler  each  day.  Our  doctor 
called  the  disease  by  an  odd  name  which,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  meant  a  lack  of  blood. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings 
John  and  I  had  as  we  noticed  our  daughter 
slowly  passing  away  from  us.  As  a  last  resort 
I  was  induced  to  tr3'  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People,  made  by  the  Dr.  Williams 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
which  I  understood  contained  in  a  condensed 
form  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new 
life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  Before  she  had  taken  half 
a  box  there  was  a  decided  change  and  after 
three  months  treatment  you  would  not  have 
recognized  her,  as  her  health  was  so  greatly 
improved.  She  gained  in  flesh  rapidly  and 
soon  was  in  perfect  health.  I  have  always 
kept  the  pills  in  the  house  since  and  have  rec- 
ommended them  to  every  one  I  could.  I  have 
told  many  mothers  about  them  and  they  have 
made  many  wonderful  cures.  One  of  the 
girls  had  a  young  lady  friend  that  came  to 
the  house  almost  every  day,  and  she  was  a 
sight.  Honestly,  she  seemed  almost  trans- 
parent. I  did  not  care  to  have  my  daughters 
associate  with  her,  as  I  was  afraid  she  would 
drop  dead  some  day  when  they  were  out  on 
the  street.  1  recommended  and  begged  her 
to  take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  told  her  of  their  sterling  quali- 
ties and  how  the  cost  was  slight,  being  only 
50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  99.60,  at  any 
druggist'9.  Finally  I  induced  her  to  try  them. 

"They  helped  her  wouderfully,  and  un- 
doubtedly saved  her  life.  She  now  recom- 
mends them  to  other  young  women. 

"  Ever}-  mother  in  this  land  should  keep 
these  pills  in  the  house,  as  they  are  good  for 
many  other  ailments.  I  don't  believe  in  doc- 
toring and  never  9pent  much  money  in  medi- 
cines, but  I  can  recommend  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  to  every  mother  that  has  a  daugh- 
ter just  coming  into  womanhood.'" 


A  RUBBER. 


PRICE,  $2.50  PKJ.CR,  Bl.BO 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.  — San  Francisco. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


FOR 


SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  In 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


r.  H.  BURKE,  62H  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  content:  Jerseys  and  Durhauis 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


JKKSKVS-  The  best  A.J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  saie. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  .V  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JKKSKVS  AM)  HOI.STKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  \\  ill  mi  N'l  es  &  t  o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  ISTi:. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  St  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton. Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES &  CO..  Los  AngeleB. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMI'HOVKD   EGG  POOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOO,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP.  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Hauford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


8.  P.   LIN  IX  i  It  EN   «  SONS,   Klngsburg.  Cal. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKS  HERB  AND  POLAND-CHINA  lloti^. 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  Co., 
Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1878, 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  ItAILEY,  Sau  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  HEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1894  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  Btamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembrt 
the  Bat  U  the  Oheavett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

U  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  -t  rone,  healthy 
chick*.  Self-reKuliitlag,  patent 
IturninK  trayt*.  drying  room  for 
I  chick*,  non-exploxive  lamp—  just  a 
I  few  of  itM  good  points.  Sold  under 
[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
•■  ■•  them  fully;  tell*  many 
thinit*  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  ft  ctn 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cat  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,   because   it   cute   from   four  4 
■    .     '".gideB  at  once  r**   ■  | 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— ■ 

It  Is  humane,  rni.M  and  durable.  Fully  W 
wnrrameil.  Highest  award  at  Worli>  s  V 
Pa  IB.  Descriptive  circulars  m 
A.C.  BROSItiS.  Cothranvllle,  Pa, 


lie.  Pa,  » 

$e$e# 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.   Write  na  for  special 
lnlorniution  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 
POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analytu  in  Cal.  Dairy  Aat'n  Report  for  289U.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

mm 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladies*  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  anil  four  strap  Sandal*,  fine  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  fiO  cents.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
IS  cents  or  less.  Men's  94, OU  lintton  shoes 
W1.37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 

Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /yAARK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAIXLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  $25;  Bullion  and  Cnlori nation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Clroular 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
_  i  pump  out  of  the  well.   With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 

MONEY  IN  HONEY!  j Derhour  Sendrorclrcuiar  A  t  ames, Gau.cai. 


The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tolls  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIS  Hirhiean  St.,  CNCAGO.  ILL. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues' 


Always  in  the  Lead! 


In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  knownl 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried  I 
off  the  majority  of  the  premluuiB.  Why?  Because  wel 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  Slate.  Choice  pigs  from  prliel 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for| 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Boat.,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  080.  Los  Angeles  Cal.J 


Otcober  30,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  October  27,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  flnij'a  9l>4      $  89% 

Thursday   92H®   91 4  9(\%Ca  M'4 

Fridav   91  %<&  044  9^At&  91% 

Saturday   93%tft   95  93   <a  93H 

Monday   947|<a>   93»s  92^(3)  91'4 

Tuesday   93   @   94%  91    @  91J£ 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  ?s3Xd  W4H 

Thursday  •.  7«5   d  7s2tfd 

Friday  7s5>4d  7s2'<d 

Saturday  7s7d  7s1%6 

Monday  7s6d  7s3^d 

Tuesday  7s5V4d  7s3}*d 

Han  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  4R«<3tl  47^      $1  45M®1  44M 

Fridav    1  4*%(n;1  BOH       1  46Uffl>l  4«s« 

Saturday   1  5mj<»1  49K       1  47«f»1  47% 

Monday   1  49%m  47%       1  46%<ai  454 

Tuesday   1  47'4(ffl  4H%        I  45    <3>\  4<W, 

Wednesday   1  48%®l  49%       1  46v4@l  47^ 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market,  so  far  as  spot  values  are 
concerned,  remains  about  as  last  quoted. 
There  has  been  a  fair  inquiry  on  European 
account,  and  it  was  the  exception  where  note- 
worthy purchases  were  effected  at  less  than 
full  current  figures.'  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket values  were  at  a  higher  range,  than  pre- 
ceding week.  The  spot  market  did  not  follow 
the  previous  week's  decline  in  options,  nor 
did  spot  values^  follow  to  any  marked  degree 
the  current  week's  appreciation  in  call  board 
values.  There  was  a  decided  advance  in  op- 
tions on  Friday  of  last  week,  December  touch- 
ing $1.50%  and  May  11.48%.  The  firmness 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  prospects  of  France 
removing  the  duty  on  wheat,  and  also  to  re- 
ports of  supplies  in  the  Great  Northwest,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rockies,  not  coming  up 
to  previous  estimates.  Options  have  since 
fluctuated  under  above  figures,  but  have  not 
touched  the  low  levels  of  previous  week.  On 
Wednesday,  at  time  of  going  to  press,  specu- 
lative values  were  close  to  best  rates  current 
since  last  review,  with  Eastern  markets  on 
the  up  grade.    Spot  market  closed  firm. 

Additions  to  the  engaged  fleet  for  wheat 
loading  since  last  review  have  been  of  much 
the  same  liberal  proportions  as  for  several 
weeks  preceding,  proving  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  good  foreign  demand  for  our  wheat. 
The  outward  movement  promises  to  be  of  tol- 
erably large  volume  for  the  next  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the 
surplus  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  such  small 
proportions  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  op- 
portunity for  much  activity  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season,  no  matter  whether  the 
foreign  demand  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
harvest  year  be  active  and  urgent  or  slow  and 
indifferent.  The  liberal  rainfall  of  the  past 
week  has  put  the  grain  land  in  suitable  con- 
dition for  cultivating  the  next  season.  Thj 
prospects  at  this  early  date  are  quite  favor- 
able for  the  coming  year.  With  indications 
that  the  entire  surplus  of  the  current  season 
will  find  an  outlet,  and  with  the  outlook  for 
the  harvest  of  1898  as  good  as  it  well  could  be 
in  the  fall,  the  wheat  grower  has  certainly 
reason  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation, 
as  least  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  at  present 
outlined. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Llv.  quotations   7s1d<5>7s2d  7sll4d'S'8s0d 

Freight  rates   26!<@2?Hs  28&<S)30s 

Local  market   $1.3o@1.40  $1.46M@1.50 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  *1  48%®l  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47(/,@l  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  47H@1  52* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  42tf@l  47/, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 


December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.47^@1.50%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.45@1.48%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.48%@ 
1.49%  :  May,  1898,  at  1.46%@1.47%. 

Flour. 

The  market  has  shown  steadiness,  no 
change  in  quotable  rates  having  occurred 
during  the  week  under  review.  Business  has 
been  mostly  on  export  account,  and  this  trade 
has  been  decidedly  smaller  than  a  few  months 
ago.  Local  handlers  are  operating  very 
lightly,  confining  their  purchases  as  a  rule  to 
immediate  requirements.  Spot  supplies  are 
not  of  large  volume,  and  heavy  accumulations 
are  not  anticipated. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75®4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50®4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  OO&b  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50®4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

Several  of  the  vessels  clearing  the  past 
week  for  Europe  took  barley  as  whole  or  part 
cargo.  Shippers  are  not  making  inquiry  for 
barley  at  present,  however,  and  with  holders 
dependent  mainly  on  local  account  for  custom, 
the  market  is  naturally  less  favorable  for 
sellers  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
there  was  a  fair  demand  on  foreign  account. 
Of  course,  this  only  affects  directly,  the  mar- 
ket for  best  grades.  Common  qualtities  are 
never  wanted  for  shipment,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ception where  the  latter  are  favored  with  a 
satisfactory  market.  Choice  to  select,  or  de- 
sirable brewing  grades,  are  fortunately  not 
in  heavy  supply,  and  the  bulk  of  stocks  of  this 
sort  will  probably  be  absorbed  by  local  brew- 
ers and  maltsters  before  the  season  closes. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87V4®  90 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  @  85 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

OA I.I.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  83%@85%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  87®—. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  85%c. 

Oats. 

Market  is  very  well  supplied  with  Whites 
and  Grays,  and  values  are  at  a  rather  low 
range,  especially  for  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  Values  remain  about  as  last  quoted, 
but  the  general  tone  cannot  be  termed  firm. 
With  oats  arriving  as  freely  as  lately,  it 
would  be  phenomenal  to  have  a  market  tend- 
ing in  favor  of  sellers.  Considering  the 
amount  offering,  values  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained.  Surprise  oats  are  not  in  particu- 
larly heavy  stock,  but  at  full  current  rates 
not  many  are  required  to  satisfy  the  imme- 
diate demand.  Black  and  Red  oats  suitable 
for  seed  are  not  plentiful,  and  such  find  cus- 
tom at  comparatively  stiff  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  174@1  20 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  ®1  07* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  17J4 

Milling  1  10  <ai  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  20  @1  50 

Red  1  15  @1  30 

Corn. 

A  rather  easy  tone  prevails  in  the  market 
for  this  cereal.  Spot  stocks  are  of  only  mod- 
erate proportions,  but  new  crop,  both  White 
and  Yellow,  is  expected  to  arrive  soon  in 
wholesale  quantity.  Buyers  are  holding  back 
as  much  as  possible,  anticipating  liberal  offer- 
ings in  the  near  future.  The  weakness  is  apt 
to  be  much  more  pronounced  on  damp  and  de- 
fective stock  than  on  choice  to  select.  Some 
of  the  latter  is  now  held  above  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  074@1  10 

Large  Yellow  100  <&1  024 

Small  Yellow  1  20   ffll  25 

Eastern  Yellow  1  00   <ai  02* 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  "#D>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Inquiry  is  not  brisk  at  this  writing,  and  full 
current  figures  are  possible  only  on  choice. 
Should  an  active  demand  set  in,  however, 
values  would  speedily  harden. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  074®  1  lu 

Buckwheat. 

Offerings  are  not  neglected,  but  there  is 
not  much  competition  in  bidding,  buyers  be- 
ing very  conservative  in  their  views. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  35 

Beans. 

Market  is  firm  for  colored  kinds,  more  espe- 
cially for  Bayos.   The  firmness  is  mainly  due 
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to  anticipated  brisk  demand  next  spring  on 
account  of  the  Klondike  region.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prospective  demand,  some  claim- 
ing that  it  will  not  prove  as  heavy  as  others 
are  calculating  on.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
values  for  Bayos  are  now  being  sustained  at 
a  comparatively  high  range.  The  firmness  on 
Pinks  is  more  in  sympathy  with  Bayos  than 
on  account  of  much  positive  inquiry  for  the 
Pink  variety.  Business  in  White  varieties 
is  within  range  of  practically  unchanged 
figures,  with  market  fairly  firm  at  quotations 
for  choice  to  select,  but  weak  and  slow  for 
defective. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>s   1  25   @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  00   @1  15 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  40   (SI  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   l  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New 
York  review.  Prices  quoted  in  the  following 
clipping  are  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Very  much  larger  business  has  been  accom- 
plished this  week,  but  with  quite  a  good  deal  of 
stock  of  one  kind  or  another  on  hand,  holders  were 
desirous  of  elf  cting  a  closer  clearance  and  the  de- 
mand was  met  promptly,  even  where  it  required 
a  concession  in  price  There  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  the  inquiry  from  home  job- 
bers, and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  on  ex- 
port, account,  shippers  taking  fully  3000  barrels, 
mostly  Marrow  and  Red  Kidney.'  This  has  re- 
duced stock  materially,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
old  beans  left,  here  and  in  the  inter  or,  and  an 
easy  feeling  prevails  in  consequence.  The  few  new 
Marrow  received  thus  far  have  not  shown  good 
color,  and  some  of  the  lots  sold  to  arrive  at  full 
prices  were  rejected  and  resold  for  less  money; 
the  quotation  at  the  close  is  $1.40(3)1.45,  but  only 
very  choice  quality  will  bring  the  outside  figure. 
Exporters  have  paid  $1.32(4  d>  1.35  for  choice  old; 
with  most  of  the  recent  sales  at  the  inside  rate; 
more  offering  to  shippers  at  the  same  price. 
Medium  have  settled  to  $1.15,  and  bestold  Pta  to 
$1.10.  Some  new  Pea  have  arrived,  and  sold 
mainly  at  abiut  $1.15;  the  quality  promises  good. 
A  further  sharp  decline  has  occurred  in  Red  Kid- 
ney; sellers  have  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  large 
crop,  it  was  wise  to  let  the  market  seek  a  proper 
level  at  once,  and,  although  exporters  have  been 
pretty  free  buyers,  they  succeeded  in  filling  the 
orders  at  $1.70  and  $ i .75  generally  for  best  new, 
and  $1.50  for  old :  the  latter  are  now  nearly  gone, 
but  there  is  a  fair  offering  of  new  at  $1  65(8(1.70.  and 
feeling  weak.  White  Kidney  hold  un  pretty  well, 
and  Yellow  Eye  are  fairly  steady  because  of  light 
offerings.  Lima  somewhat  easier  and  dull ;  quo- 
table at  $1.40@,1  45.  Lady  Washingtons  quiet  at 
$1  10(511.15.  Quite  a  number  of  carloads  of  Green 
Peas  have  gone  to  Europe  this  week,  but  the  de- 
mand fivm  usual  sources  has  continued  light,  and 
prices  are  easy. 

Dried  Peas. 

Some  recent  transfers  show  the  market  to 
be  in  fairly  good  shape  for  sellers,  when 
choice  stock  is  offered. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  20  @1  25 

Hops. 

Buyers  and  sellers  are,  in  the  main,  as  far 
apart  in  their  views  as  for  some  weeks  past, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  close  quotations.  On 
forced  sales,  extreme  figures  below  named 
could  not  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
buyers  were  to  freely  enter  the  market,  an 
advance  on  prices  quoted  would  have  to  be 
paid.  Foreign  buyers  are  not  operating  as 
heavily  as  it  was  thought  they  would,  al- 
though there  is  still  ample  time  for  them  to 
put  iu  an  appearance.  Some  holders  insisting 
on  immediately  realizing  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept rather  low  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

Advices  by  mail  from  New  York  furnish, 
under  recent  date,  the  following  concerning 
the  hop  market  in  that  center: 

Quieter  trading  has  been  reported  this  week  in 
nearly  all  the  interior  markets,  and  while  a  ma- 
jority of  the  growers  still  take  a  very  fi'-m  view  of 
the  si  uation.  asking  in  many  cases  much  more 
than  could  possibly  be  rea'ized  here,  otners  have 
modified  their  ideas  tomewhat  and  have  been 
willing  to  sell  some  of  their  hops  at  15c.  In  some 
of  the  favorite  sections  and  for  well  known  growths 
t6c  has  been  paid.  Reports  of  extravagantly  high 
prices  being  realized  lack  confirmation  and  are 
certainly  misleading.  The  weather  has  been  so 
dry  since  p  eking  was  completed  that  compara- 
tively few  growers  have  pressed  their  hops.  Re- 
ceipts thus  far  show  considerable  irregularity  in 
the  picking.  The  quality  of  the  State  hops  is 
much  better  than  last  year,  however,  and  they 
would  be  classed  as  good  brewing  grades ;  but  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  there  will  be  a  small  pro- 
portion of  strictly  choice  shippers.  Transactions 
on  the  local  market  are  small;  indeed  the  business 
passing  is  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character  for 
the  season  of  year.  Brewers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  as  well  as  here,  have  so  many  old  hops 
on  hand  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  of 
fur  her  purchases,  and  they  are  disposed  to  await 
later  developments.  »t  present  the  feeling  here 
is  that  growers  are  asking  more  than  the  real  con- 
ditions warrant,  and  that  for  awhile  at  least  busi- 
ness will  be  blocked.  If  England  becomes  a  large 
buyer  of  our  hops,  this  problem  will  be  solved. 

Wool. 

The  local  market  is  rather  quiet,  but  con- 
tinues to  present  a  strong  tone.  Scourers 
are  mostly  running  on  full  time,  and  are  en- 
gaged largely  on  back  contracts.  Having 
grease  wools  "ahead,  they  are  not  purchasing 
much  at  present.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time,  however,  when  they  will  be  again 
liberal  buyers.  At  the  pool  sale  last  week  in 
Ukiah  as  high  as  15%C  was  paid  and  at  Clover- 
dale  last  Saturday  sales  up  to  16c  were  ef- 
fected. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  <ai3 

Do      do     defective  9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @I4 

Do      defective  10  (dill 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  ®ll 

T^amb's  defective   6tf@  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8tf 


Hay  and  Straw. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  hay  com- 
ing forward,  but  the  demand  is  slow  and 
market  fails  to  develop  any  noteworthy 
strength.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  ma- 
terially higher  prices  realized  during  the  next 
four  or  five  months.  Less  hay  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  latter  than  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Straw  is  as  cheap  as  last 
quoted. 

Wheat  n  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley    8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00©  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

MillstutTs. 

Bran  brought  fully  as  good  figures  as  last 
quoted.  Middlings  commanded  steady  values. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  tendered  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,      ton  15  00®!6  00 

Middlings  17  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50@19  00 

Corniueal  22  00®22  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  00@23  50 

Seeds. 

Market  for  Mustard  Seed  remains  firm  in 
tone,  with  little  arriving  from  any  quater. 
Offerings  are  picked  up  for  shipment  about  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  presented  for  sale.  Flax- 
seed market  is  ruling  slightly  firmer  than  for 
several  weeks  previous,  but  no  appreciable 
advance  has  been  established  in  quotable 
rates.  Other  seeds  were  quotably  unchanged, 
with  trading  light. 

Pev  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75(§3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  l  65®1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2M@2J£ 

Rape  2V,@3 

Hemp  2J£@3M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  Grain  Bags  is  ruling  very 
steady,  but  there  is  not  much  doing  in  them 
at  present,  either  for  immediate  or  forward 
delivery.  In  a  month  or  two  contracting 
will  begin  for  next  season's  delivery.  Wool 
sacks,  bean  and  fruit  bags,  are  offering  at 
unchanged  figures,  with  inquiry  of  slim  pro- 
portions. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   by,rdt  5H 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  3Y,  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4H@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6tt 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  little  easier  tone  than  last  noted  is 
now  prevailing  in  the  Hide  market.  Pelts 
are  selling  at  former  range  of  values  about  as 
rapidly  as  they  arrive.  Tallow  is  ruling 
steady  as  to  prices,  with  demand  fair. 

Only  select,  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

/Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.. .  .10  @10V4      9  @  9% 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  9%       —  @  $bi 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. ..  9  @—        8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @  9V4      8  @  8H 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  11  @—        9  @— 

Dry  Hides  15  @15tf     12  @12K 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— @14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2K 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins  5  ®— 

Honey. 

There  is  a  tolerably  firm  market  for  choice 
to  select  water  white,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, with  not  much  of  the  same  offering. 
In  a  small  way  on  local  account  higher  rates 
than  are  quotable  are  realized.  Dark  grades 
fail  to  receive  any  special  attention,  despite 
the  fact  that  such  are  obtainable  at  low  fig- 
ures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4H®  4%. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%@  3\ 

Dark  Tula   l%®  2y 

White  Comb,  l-fi>  frames   7tf@  9H 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

Tnere  is  no  lack  of  demand,  and  not  much 
offering.  At  the  same  time,  wholesale  buyers 
refuse  to  operate  at  any  advance  on  previous 
rates. 

Pair  to  choice,  ^  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  presenting  a  firm  tone, 
and  is  likely  to  so  continue  for  some  months. 
Mutton  is  in  only  moderate  supply,  with  de- 
mand good.  Hogs  tended  slightly  in  buyers' 
favor,  but  there  was  no  quotable  decline, 
the  demand  for  desirable  medium  to  large 
sizes  being  about  equal  to  the  supply  of  these 
descriptions. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5tf@  6 

Beef ,  3d  quality   4H<a  6 

Mutton— ewes,  5!4@6c;  wethers   6  @  6% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  3% 

Hogs,  small   39*®  3% 
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Rous  laree  hard    3%@  3%     Burbanks,  River   ..m".-.j   55 

Hols  soft  and  feeders                             -®-     I  Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   -#  - 

Hols'  coun?^  dressed; ' .'                            44@4%  i  Burbanks,  Oregon   40%  70 

Vea?'sma°l I  lib                                       6  ®7     |  Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   -@  - 

vial  f™ge  lib::!.                               «  @«H  I  Sweet.  »  cental   40®  65 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   64®  7 


gi- 


ro 20 


Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  both  California  and  Eastern 
showed  some  decrease,  as  compared  with  the 
quantity  which  has  been  recently  coming  for- 
ward. There  was  a  little  better  tone  than 
last  quoted,  but  values  did  not  show  any  pro- 
nounced improvement.  Some  fowls,  extra 
large  or  otherwise  especially  desirable, 
brought  an  advance  on  quotable  values. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb  13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  1*«JL  so" 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  »  «§4  SO 

Roosters,  old  •  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  -  W 

Fryers  |  »g§  ™ 

Broilers  |  J»@r  g° 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  O0@4  50 

Ducks,  old  JpOfM  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  »@  ™ 

Goslings,  f  pair  1  gg"  SO 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   75®  85 

Pigeons  Young  1  ~;>®1  60 

Butter. 

This  market  has  not  deviated  materially 
from  the  lines  of  the  preceding  week.  Values 
for  choice  to  select  fresh  were  well  sustained, 
while  on  defective  stock  buyers  had  much 
their  own  wav  as  to  prices.  Poor  fresh  was 
regarded  as  "much  less  desirable  than  good 
packed.  Demand  for  packed  butter  is  of  fair 
proportions,  stocks  showing  steady  reduction, 
and  values  have  hardening  tendency,  espe- 
cially for  best  qualities. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  28 

Creamery  firsts  *7 

Creamery  seconds  25 

Dairy  select  * 

Dairy  seconds  M 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  \3  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  21  @28 

Pickled  roll  »  gSI 

Dairy  in  tubs  19  @f' 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  124®1» 

Cheese. 

Market  remains  firm  for  choice  to  select, 
mild-flavored  new,  with  some  favorite  marks 
selling  above  quotations.  Of  other  than  most 
select,  however,  there  is  no  scarcity.  There 
is  more  cheese  in  the  wholesale  quarter  than 
there  was  a  year  ago. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @J24 

California,  good  to  choice  10*<?' 

California,  fair  to  good  10  glOW 

California  Cheddar  10  @2 

California,  "Young  Americas"  U  ®13 

Eggs. 

There,  are  few  strictly  fresh  eggs  now  ar- 
riving, and  where  they  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  regards  color,  size  and  cleanness, 
they  command  very  good  figures,  some  selling 
in  a  small  way  above  top  quotations.  East- 
ern and  cold  s'torage  eggs  are  in  fairly  liberal 
supply,  and  are  selling  at  a  tolerably  wide 
range  of  prices,  as  to  quantity,  quality  and 
other  conditions. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 38  @40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..3i'i®374 

California,  good  to  choice  store  23  @28 

California,  common  to  fair  store  19  ®21 

Oregon,  prime  21  0294 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  18  @25 

Duck  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables- 
Onion  market  has  ruled  firm  and  higher, 
with  no  excess  of  offerings  and  prospects  of 
the  situation  continuing  favorable  to  sellers. 
Tomatoes  were  in  light  receipt  and  choice 
tended  against  buyers.  The  display  of  other 
vegetables  was  light  and  the  market  was 
firm  as  a  rule  for  offerings  in  prime  to  choice 
choice  condition. 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   3  @  4 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   24®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,     tb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  lb   —®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   60®  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  #  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   30®  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   30®  50 

Garlic,  lift   2®  2* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  #  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40®  65 

Onions,  Pickle,  *  cental   75®  90 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  10®  1  20 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  <f»  lb   3®  34 

Peas,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  f,  100  lbs   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,     100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  $  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  ft  large  box   70®  85 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  V  large  box   40®  75 

Potatoes. 

This  market  is  in  all  essential  respects 
much  the  same  as  reported  in  preceding  re- 
view. The  shipping  demand  continues  light 
and  on  ordinary  grades  the  shading  of  rates 
in  buyers'  favor  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Select  qualities  sell  fairly  well  on 
local  account.  Sweets  continue  to  be  offered 
freely. 

  35®  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  fresh  fruit  movement  outward  to  the 
East  by  rail  continues  of  quite  liberal  pro- 
portions, considering  the  advanced  state  of 
the  season,  and  the  very  light  assortment  now 
obtainable  which  is  suitable  for  shipment. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association  reports  for  the  five  days  ended 
October  25th  the  shipment  of  76  carloads, 
while  for  corresponding  five  days  in  1890  the 
movement  was  only  413  carloads.  For  the  week 
preceding  the  20th  inst.  106  carloads  went  for- 
ward under  direction  of  the  association  above 
named.  Of  the  76  carloads  shipped  during 
the  five  days  preceding  the  25th  inst.,  27  cars 
were  destined  for  Chicago  and  26  cars  for 
New  York,  the  two  cities  taking  58  cars,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  whole.  There  is  little  other 
than  grapes  now  going  outward.  The  76  car- 
loads above  mentioned  were  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Grapes,  71%  cars  ;  pears,  4  cars ;  quinces, 
%  car.  The  grapes  were  mainly  Tokay,  with 
some  Cornicheon  and  Muscat,  a  few  Emperor, 
Four-in-hand,  Moroccoand  Verdell  completing 
the  list. 

The  assortment  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  local 
market  is  dwindling  down  to  small  propor- 
tions. Aside  from  apples  and  grapes,  the  dis- 
play at  present  is  decidedly  light. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  mostly 
under  choice.  Common  qualities  drag  at  low 
figures,  while  choice  to  select  sell  to  tolerably 
good  advantage.  Select  in  four  tiers  are  not 
quotable  over  S5c  wholesale,  but  a  little  more 
is  realized  in  a  jobbing  way.  Market  is  likely 
to  rule  firmer  later  on,  with  prospects  of  a 
good  shipping  demand.  A  c6osiderable  quan- 
tity of  this  fruit  has  been  already  purchased 
for  shipment  East. 

Grapes  are  in  lighter  receipt  since  last 
Saturday's  rain,  and  the  market  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  sellers,  the  improvement  being 
mainly  on  Cornicheons,  Isabellas  and  Wine 
grapes.  Ordinary  table  varieties  were  not  in 
active  request  and  did  not  command  any  very 
marked  advance. 

Peaches  were  almost  out  of  market.  A  few 
very  choice  Freestones,  wrapped,  sold  up  to 
(1.25  per  box  in  a  small  way. 

Plums  made  a  slim  showing,  Coe's  Late  Red 
being  the  only  variety  offering  in  noteworthy 
quantity.  Berries  on  market  included  straw- 
berries, raspberries  and  huckleberries,  but 
the  quantity  of  either  variety  or  of  all  com- 
bined was  not  extensive. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box  

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ¥  box  

Apples,  Red  Astracban  50-ft  box  

Apples,  Belltlower,  ft  50-lb.  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  ton  

Apricots,  Moorpark,  1ft  box  

Crabapples,  ft  box  

Quinces,  ft  box  

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box  

Grapes,  Cornicheon,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ft  crate   as® 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes  in  boxes  5@l0c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ft  ton  17  00®20  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  ft  ton  12  00®  15  00 

Grapes,  White,  ft  ton    10  00@13  00 


ing  nominally  as  last  quoted.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  of  "high  grade  are  being  steadily 
held,  but  common  qualities  go  in  some  in- 
stances under  selling  pressure  at  compara- 
tively low  figures.  Great  expectations  are 
entertained  in  other  lines  concerning  next 
spring's  demand  from  the  Klondike.  If  there 
should  be  a  pronounced  inquiry  for  other 
products,  dried  fruits  will  surely  come  in  for 
a  goodly  share  of  the  benefit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   6  ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   74®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7H®10 

Apples,  in  boxes   54®  5% 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  54 

Nectarines.  Red   5  ®  54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  84 

Peaches,  utipeeled,  fancy   7  ®  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  ®13 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  ® — 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  74®  84 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         5  @  6 

Plums,  pitted   44®  54 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   6  @— 

SO— 60's   4H®  44 

60— 70's   33£@— 

70— 80  s   3  @— 

80— 90's   2ii®— 

90— 100's   2)i®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3c  for  4  sizes 
Prunes  in  boxes,  4c  higher  for  35-lb  boxes,  %c 
higher  for  50- lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal.  . 
4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern 
Prunes,  Silver  


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-8kS   51), 387 

Wheat,  ctls  373,706 

Barley,  ctls  188,316 

Oats,  ctls   25.185 

Corn,  ctls   4,520 

Rye,  ctls   950 

Beans,  sks   22,753 

Potatoes,  sks   23.889 

Onions,  sks   2,047 

Hay,  tons   2,925 

Wool,  bales   1,837 

Hops,  bales   337 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year. 

1,703,566 

2,215,242 

4,157,682 

4,876,313 

2,820,463 

2,717,150 

272,(136 

201 .840 

79,713 

43,250 

16,160 

25,121 

194,542 

246, 9 J4 

379,140 

357,143 

53,015 

59.102 

59,215 

64,858 

42.641 

23,599 

5,218 

4.203 

85® 

00 

50® 

75 

25ft 

40 

— ® 

40® 

85 

-® 

— @ 
-® 

-® 
25(n 

50 

-@ 
40® 

60 

35ft 

50 

30® 

50 

50(a. 

so 

till,,. 

75 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ft  box. . . 
Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box. 
Pomegranates,  small  box. . . 


75®  1  25 
50®  1  00 
40®  60 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75®  1  25 


Pears,  Hartlett,  ft  box 
Pears,  Common,  ft  box. 
Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  ft  box. . 
Plums,  Coe's  Red,  ft  box 


-® 
:-o® 
35(« 
30® 


-@  - 

-®  - 

— @  — 

4  Win   l\  Oil 

-®  - 


Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental. 

Peerless,  River  

Reds  River  

Garnet  Chile,  Mission  

Burbanks,  Salinas  


40®  55 
_@  _ 
tillto  85 


60 
75 
50 

Persimmons,  small  box    40®  75 

Prunes,  ft  box   50®  1  00 

Blackberries,  ft  chest  

Currants,  ft  chest  

Huckleberries,  ft  tb  

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  lb   

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ftlb. 

Gooseberries,  Knglish,  ft  fb  

Raspberries,  ft  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest  

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ft  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Nutmegs,  ft  box   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

Changes  in  tone  or  values  have  not  been 
numerous  or  marked  in  the  market  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  since  last  issue.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature,  perhaps,  is  the  in- 
quiry from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points 
lor  evaporated  apples,  which  are  ruling  firmer 
in  consequence  of  this  shipping  demand. 
Choice  evaporated  are  now  quotable  at  h%c, 
and  some  holders  are  asking  more.  Common 
sun-dried  are,  however,  without  improve- 
ment. Quartered  were  offered  this  week  at 
2%c.  A  year  ago  Eastern  apples  were  coming 
this  way,  but  now  the  tables  are  turned  and 
Pacific  coast  apples  are  moving  Eastward. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market, 
previously  alluded  to,  is  the  continued 
European  demand  for  large  size  Prunes— prin- 
cipally 40-60's — the  inquiry  being  partly  from 
places,  notably  Trieste,  in  Austria,  which 
formerly  forwarded  Prunes  freely  to  the 
United  States.  The  market  for  the  large 
sizes  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  while  the 
small  sizes  are  in  poor  request  and  are  slow  of 
sale  at  concessions.  In  other  dried  fruits 
there  is  little  doing,  quotable  values  remain- 


Fencing. 


For  Sale,  a  carload  (ialvanizi-d  (Hidden  lSarb  Wire.  Get  our  prices.  The  best 
Field  Fence  on  the  market  to-day  is  the  KM  wood  Farm  rent  e.  Send  for  Catalorue. 
Our  new  Catalogue  of  Kugiiics.  Wagons,  Harness,  etc..  may  be  had  on  application. 

Making;  hmvdiT  -Try  Moore's  Best;  18  oz.  full  weight  tin  for  40c.  This  Baking 
Powder  Is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  cream  tartar  and  soda.  In  ordering  roods 
mention  Baking  Powder  and  we  will  put  in  a  liberal  sample  free.  Salmon— Genuine 
pink  Alaska  Salmon:  no  do-overs  and  no  swells;  guaranteed  sweet,  sound  and  good; 
per  doz..  55c.  Tea — New  crop:  sxiperior  quality:  guaranteed  equal  to  Schilling's 
Best,  or  we  refund  the  money;  per  lb.,  21c. 
GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  ANO  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


3  (a  3»» 
~>3.i«  2'« 

  6   ®  9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   @  54 

Apples,  sliced   3  @ — 

Apples,  quartered  

Figs,  Black   24®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  ® — 

A  New  York  authority  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing review,  coming  through  by  mail,  of  the 
condition  of  the  dried  fruit  market  in  the 

East: 

Market  has  shown  very  little  change  this  week; 
offerings  of  evaporated  apples  have  continued 
moderate,  but  trade  has  generally  been  slow,  ex- 
porters showing  little  interest,  and  market  is 
quiet.  Strictly  prime  are  held  firmly  at  8'4@84c, 
with  choice  to  fancy  S'i'tOc,  though  very  little 
fruit  shows  quality  to  command  latter  figures,  aud 
grades  below  prime  receive  little  attention.  Sun- 
dried  apples  are  in  small  supply  and  held  firmly, 
though  demand  moderate  and  quotations  some- 
what nominal.  Chops  continue  easy,  with  outside 
quotation  extreme.  Cores  and  skins  are  held  with 
confidence  at  full  prices.  Raspberries  have  sold 
slowly,  and  with  quite  free  offerings  market  has 
continued  weak  at  I34®14c.  rarely  44c  for  evap- 
orated; sun-dried  in  small  supply  and  quotations 
entirely  nominal.  Blackberries  have  had  a  light 
inquiry  and  market  has  eased  off  to  4®4t<c,  latter 
figure  somewnot  extreme.  Huckleberries  quiet, 
but  held  steadily.  Fancy  cherries  in  light  supply 
and  firm  at  12®I24.  but  some  poor  southern  are 
offered  down  to  10®llc  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. California  fruit  has  met  a  fair  outlet;  offer- 
ings moderate  and  prices  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb         9  ®11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   64®  84 

Peaches,  California,  peeled.  pe>  lb  13  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  lb   7  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  5   ®  8 

Raising. 

Since  last  review  there  has  been  a  rain- 
storm extending  into  the  raisin  districts,  and 
naturally  doing  some  damage  The  rain  held 
off  remarkably  well,  however,  much  better 
than  last  season.  Values  have  not  been  ma- 
terially affected.  London  layers  are  quotably 
higher,  the  appreciation  being  about  oc  per 
box,  but  this  advance  was  established  before 
the  rain.  Market  is  firm  for  high-grade  Mus- 
catel in  bulk  and  for  box  raisins,  with  demand 
fair  and  stocks  comparatively  light.  Two- 
crown  Muscatels  are  offering  freely  and  mar- 
ket for  this  description  is  weak  at  the  low 
quotations  noted.  Sultanas  are  moving  rather 
slowly  and  sales  at  top  figures  are  the  excep- 
tion. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  15®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  tb  5  @5f4 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  ®4>4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2$£<83 

Sultanas  5  @5X 

Seedless  Muscatel  34<a3J£ 

Dried  Grapes  24@3 

Citrus  Fruits. 

A  carload  of  Oranges— Navels  and  Mediter- 
ranean Sweets— from  last  crop  were  received. 
This  fruit  is  not  in  great  favor  at  present. 
The  market  is  slow  for  Lemons,  with  supplies 
fairly  liberal,  and  quotable  values  at  a  lower 
range  than  last  noted.  Limes  are  plentiful, 
as  compared  with  the  demand,  and  are  offer- 
ing at  low  figures.  The  cheapness  of  Limes 
has  considerable  to  do  with  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  Lemon  market. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  small  hox    75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  ft  crate   7  00®  8  00 

Pomegranates,  small  box   40®  60 

Nats. 

Almond  market  is  firm  for  choice  to  select 
qualities,  such  being  in  request  and  are  not 
offering  freely.  Nonpareils  are  in  quite  lim- 
ited supply.  Quotable  values  show  an  ad- 
vance of  about  half  a  cent.  Walnuts  are  in 
fair  receipt,  but  present  offerings  include  a 
considerable  quantity  of  last  year's  nuts. 
Values  for  new  are  tolerably  steady  at  last 
quoted  figures.  Old  are  offering  at  irregular 
and  lower  prices. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ®4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   84®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   9  ffl  94 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   8  @  84 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   36,036 

Wheat,  ctls  282,248 

Barley,  ctls   98,006 

Oats,  ctls   80 

Corn,  ctls   1,234 

Beans,  sks   1,308 

Hay,  bales   1.159 

Wool,  0>s  

Hops,  lbs   1,908 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,035 


Since  Same  Time 
July  7.  '97.  Last  Year. 


1,126,296 
3,861,106 
2,016.807 
7,210 
12,654 
189,453 
26,211 
9,754,600 
283,251 
4,771 
118,180 


1,786.244 
4,622,170 
1.984,851 
9,792 
4.339 
147,666 
15,606 
3,488,112 
362,647 
1,204 
30,902 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago.  October  22.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  $l(a 
1.6(1:   average.  $1.18:   Muscat  1.25:  Morocco, 

id.60;  c'ornichon,  $1.60. 

New  York,  October  22  — The  Earl  Fruit  Com 
pany  sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates. 
80c®$1.30;  average.  $1:  double  crates.  *2.I5&3  10; 
average.  $2.41;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.25® 
1.35;  average,  $1.29;  Emperor,  $1.05. 

Chicago,  October  25  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates.  $1.15fa 
1  30:  average.  $1  23;  Muscat,  J1.25;  Emperor.  $1.15. 
Morocco,  $1.75. 

New  York.  October  25.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com 
panv  sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokav,  single  crates, 
70c®$1.45;  average,  $1.02;  double  crates,  $1.86® 
$3  20;  average,  $2.  8:  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.15 
fn.  1.50;  average,  $1  27;  double  crates,  $2..iti(a.2.65; 
Malaga,  7O®90c;  average,  7rc.  Pears— Morceau. 
$2.50®3  15;  average,  $3  01 ;  W.  Seckel,  single  crates, 
$1.55®  1.95;  average,  $1.92.  Quinces— 75c®$l. 10;  av 
erage,  92c. 

Chicago.  October  26. —The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.10®  1.50:  average. 
$128;  double  crates.  $2  55(a3;  average,  $2  71;  Cor- 
n  chon.  $1.40;  double  crates,  $2.70(n.3.15;  average. 
$2.97;  assorted,  $1.35 

New  York,  October  26.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany s,old  to-dav  :  Grapes— Tokay.  90c(n,$1.21;  av- 
erage, $1.11:  double  crates,  $2.15®3.30;  average, 
$2.48;  Muscat,  7U(<i,85c;  average,  73c:  Cornichon, 
tl.30(nl.40;  average,  il  33;  double  crates,  J2.4.V« 
2.55:  average,  $2.49;  Morocco,  double  crates,  $4.05. 

Nkw  York.  October  26.— Porter  Brothers'  Com 
pany  sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  $2  40  double 
crat'e  and  75cfa$IJ5  siDgle  crate;  Muscat,  80c@SI.65 
single  crate;  Verdell,  $1  2i;  Cornichon.  $1.25;  Four- 
in-Hand,  St.  Pears— Bartlett.  $1.70  per  box,  and 
75c  single  crate.   Peaches— Salway,  $1.30. 

Boston,  October  28. — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokav,  $I20®  2  20:  average, 
$151;  double  crates.  $3.40®3.7ll;  average,  $3.52: 
Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.80:  double  crates, $3.90. 
One  carload  was  sold  to-day. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


Nkw  York,  October  27.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7c  per 
pound:  prime  wire  tray,  84c;  wood-dried,  prime, 
9c;  choice,  H34 fa  9c:  fancy,  9(«94c.  Prunes,  ,Vn  84r 
per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal, 
7®84c;  Moorpark,  9@llHc  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
7<«  lie;  peeled,  12f«  17c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Blake,    /noffltt    tfc  Towns, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


flake  It  a  Success. 


"  Whatever  we  do,  strive  to  do  well.'" 
The  thoughts  we  think,  the  acts  we  do 

Are  seeds  no  less  than  grain  ; 
They'll  take  deep  root  and  soon  will  grow 

To  be  our  bliss  or  bane. 

A  rival  of  a  certain  great  lawyer 
sought  to  humiliate  him  publicly  by 
saying  :  "You  blacked  my  father's 
boots  once."  "Yes,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, unabashed,  "and  I  did  it  well." 

The  men  who  succeed  are  they  who 
can  do  a  few  things  better  than  their 
fellows. 

A  hired  man  who  prunes  well,  is 
good  with  a  team,  can  find  employment 
in  dull  times. 

The  farmer  patronizes  the  black- 
smith who  shoes  his  horses  well. 

Intensive  farming  pays  the  best. 

In  speaking  and  writing  be  clear, 
concise  and  speak  to  the  point. 

Sidney  Smith  once  remarked:  "After 
you  have  written  an  article,  take  your 
pen  and  strike  out  half  of  the  words, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  stronger  it  is." 

Whether  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  Grange,  do  your  best,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

G.  W.  Worthen. 


Sonoma  Orange  Notes. 


(From  the  Farmer.) 

C.  H.  W.  Bruning  presided  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  of 
Sonoma  county  last  Wednesday.  Rou- 
tine business  was  transacted  at  the 
morning  session  and  a  fine  collation 
was  served  at  noon  by  the  committee — 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Rea  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smith. 

Pomona  Grange  endorsed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Santa  Rosa  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three  from  each 
Grange  and  farmers'  society  to  devise 
a  plan  to  secure  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  Sonoma  county  products,  and 
recommended  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  the  subordinate  Granges.  S.  T. 
Coulter,  H.  Gregory  and  G.  N.  Whit- 
aker  were  named  as  such  committee. 

The  election  of  officers  resuled  as 
follows: 

Master,  Geo.  Conners,  Santa  Rosa 
Grange;  overseer,  W.  D.  Houx,  Two 
Rock;  lecturer,  A.  P.  Martin,  Two 
Rock;  steward,  D.  M.  Winans,  Peta- 
luma;  assistant  steward,  Geo.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, Santa  Rosa;  chaplain,  Flora 
Andrews,  Two  Rock;  Treasurer,  G.  N. 
Whitaker,  Bennett  valley;  secretary, 
Rollin  Andrews,  Two  Rock;  C,  H.  W. 
Bruning,  Glen  Ellen;  Pomona,  Mrs.  C. 
Kennedy,  Glen  Ellen;  Flora,  Clara 
Taylor,  Occidental;  Ceres,  Mamie  Kol- 
sey,  Petaluma;  lady  assistant  steward, 
Mrs.  M.  Houx,  Petaluma. 

NOTES. 

Miss  Mattie  Maholm  of  Oak  Grove 
Grange,  Sacramento  county,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  spent 
several  days  here  this  week  receiving 
instructions  from  ex-Secretary  Don 
Mills.  The  effects  of  the  office  were 
shipped  to  Shelton  and  Miss  Maholm 
departed  Tuesday.  Mr.  Mills  says  the 
lady  has  made  an  efficient  secretary  of 
her  local  Grange  and  will  give  satisfac- 
tion in  her  larger  field. 

D.  M.  Winans,  district  deputy  of  the 
State  G  range  attended  Pomona  Grange, 
here  Wednesday  and  said  that  a  class 
of  fifteen  are  ready  to  join  Petaluma 
Grange  to-morrow. 


jut 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. OrderB  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Blarket  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


The  human  mind  is  still  evolving  in 
the  view  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  By  slow 
and  dubious  steps  taken  in  darkness 
our  remote  ancestors  wearily  climbed 
to  simple  consciousness,  he  affirms,  and 
after  another  immense  interval  they 
reached  self-consciousness.  This  can- 
not be  the  end.  Our  old  mental  facul- 
ties are  some  of  them  fading  out,  others 
advancing  toward  greater  perfection, 
and  alongside  of  them  new  ones  are 
springing  up,  some  of  which  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  of  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  the  future.  So-called  telep- 
athy and  clairvoyance  seem  to  be  spec- 
imens of  such  nascent  faculties.  But 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  these  i 
is  that,  superimposed  upon  self-con- 
sciousness as  is  that  faculty  upon  simple 
consciousness,  a  third  and  higher  form 
of  consciousness  is  at  present  making 
its  appearance  in  our  race.  We  have 
had  occasional  and  increasingly  numer- 
ous examples  of  it  for  2000  years.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  more  milleniums 
there  should  be  born  a  type  of  men 
possessing  this  higher  consciousness, 
and  the  advent  of  this  higher,  better 
and  happier  race  would  justify  the 
agony  of  its  birth  through  our  past. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


K()K  THK  WKKK  KNDING  OCTOHKK  12,  1897. 

591,583.— ENGINE  Regulator— Barbour  &  Hansen. 
S.  F. 

591,584  — AIH  Compressing   Engink— Harbour  & 

Hansen,  S  F. 
591,375.— Relikk  Valve — J.  H.   Beare,  Stockton, 

Cal. 

591,587. — Amalgamator — W.  L.  Brown,  S.  F. 
591,778.— Bottle— Donahue  &  Leach,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

591.1518. — Boot — F.  Ephraim,  S.  F. 

591,753  —  Obtaining  Precious  Metals—  E.  J. 
t  raser,  S.  F. 

591,529.— Engine— H.  B.  Gale,  S.  F. 

591,598.— Igniter— M.  O.  Godding,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

591,471.— Cigarette  Holder— G.  Hara,  San  Ma- 
teo, Cal 

591,604  — Alloy— C.  F.  Hitchcock,  S.  F. 
591,409.— Heat  Insulator— J.  Lumley,  S.  F. 
591,772.— Roof  Bhackkt-J.  Matter,  Lincoln,  Cal. 
591,676. — Plow — F.  Moore,  Hanford,  Cal. 
591,787.— Bicycle  Tire -J.  D.  Parker,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

591,426.— Luggage  Carrier— J.  H.  Quinton,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

591,642.— Potato  Digger— J.  Schwartz,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

591.701. — Brake— H.  S.  Smith,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
591,509.— Oar  Lock— J.  R.  Supple,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strons&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Minister    Buchanan,    at  Buenos 
Ayres,  has  supplied  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington  with  copies  of 
decrees  issued  by  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment  inviting   proposals   for  the 
construction  in  Buenos  Ayres  of  a  cen-  I 
tral  railroad  station,  to  cost  not  ex-  I 
ceeding  $4,000,000.    For  the  first  time  I 
in  the  history  of  such  public  works  the  j 
Government  has  invited  bids  from  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Argentine  legation  in  Washington. 


An  improved  range  finder  for  field 
glasses  has  a  flat  dial  plate,  subdivided 
to  correspond  with  the  focus  of  the 
glasses,  rigidly  attached  near  the  rear 
end  of  the  adjusting  screw  to  the  frame 
of  the  glasses  indicating  the  adjust- 
ment upon  a  dial.  A  small  wheel  upon 
the  adjusting  screw  turns  it  so  that  it 
will  readily  focus  the  glasses  for  vari- 
ous distances,  and  enabling  the  user  to 
also  estimate  correctly  the  speed  of 
advancing  or  withdrawing  objects. 


"  Is  your  baby  intelligent?"  "In- 
telligent !  Why,  if  she  wasn't,  she'd 
never  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  my  wife  talks  to  her." — Tit- 
Bits. 


NOW  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  p  ant  straw- 
berries to  get  good  results  in  fruit  another  season. 
The  two  best  varieties  known  for  market  or  home 
use,  that  have  been  tested  on  this  coast,  are  the 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  the  Dollar  Berry.  For 
the  best  plants,  true  to  name,  send  to  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


A  Fruit  Farm 
At  Your  Price. 

Any  number  of  acres  you  may  desire  at  your  own  price.  10,000  acres  to  select  from,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  California's  richest  farming  region.  This  land  will  be  sold  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder 

Saturday,  November  6, 189?, 

This  land  adjoins  the  town  of  AT  WATER,  MERCED  COUNTY,  being  a  portion  of  the  estate 
of  J.  W.  Mitchell,  deceased.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruit,, 
sweet  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  is  all  under  irrigation. 

Large  new  map  of  California  (retails  at  $1),  showing  location  of  property,  sent  FREE.  Also 
detail  maps  and  catalogue. 

Excursion  will  run  from  San  Francisco  and  way  stations  on  day  of  sale.  Free  barbecue  at 
12  m.   Sale  at  1  p.  m.,  rain  or  shine. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

108  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  will  remind  you  of 
the  different  uses  of 

p  Sc  B 

in  later  issues  of  this 
paper. 

Watch  this  space. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CALT 


GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


EfclfPIPfc 


FOR    TO  WIN    U/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


AN  easy  way  to  keep  the  chicken  house  clean  is 
to  paint  it  .with  Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint.  It 
costs  only  45c  a  gallon.  C.  K.  STURTEV ANT, 
13  Front  St.,  ^an  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS.. 


^T/z^iaasHflBiaa^^T^ 

"patents; 


1DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


GRADING  til  EWES  AND  DIPPI NG  BASKETS. 
WIRE   \A/OR  K   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  3D.  "W^A.SS,  56  first  ST..  S.  IF. 
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EVANs    A  1)1 1  STABLE 

Any  size.  Send  for  Circular.  This  Harrow  Is  roj| 
Iron,  steel  and  malleible  iron,  and  the  maim 
Buch  it  will  last  the  farmer  for  years.  The  H 
a  straight  tooth  pulverizing  Harrow  or  a  sM^ 
Ing  Harrow.   As  a  smoothing  Harrow  it 
Is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of  * 
burled.  v^> 


■inn  iv^, 


and  is  completely 


IMINITOK  SAFE. 

A  fine  line  of  Fireproof  Safes,  from 
*  I O  up.   Send  for  Circulars 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  FOUR  FURROW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  CANC  TWO  FURROW. 
Also  i*-Gang  and  4-Uang  Plows. 


CANTON    DISC  PLOW. 


We  are  pleased  to  Introduce  to  the  trade  a  Disc  Plow  made  on  scientific  principles  and  mechanical 
construction:  all  features  embodied  are  most  modern;  no  artificial  means  necessary  to  produce  desired 
results:  no  heavy  or  weighted  wheels  being  used  In  order  to  force  disc  to  penetrate  the  soil.  The  Canton 
Disc  Plow  woraa  equally  well  In  hard  or  soft  ground.  It  Is  no  experiment:  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  will  do  the  worn. 


SYRACCSE   SIDE  STEEL^PLOW. 

Two-Horse  Steel  Plow. 

A  beauty:  something-  new 


CANTON   CLIPI'EK  PLOWS. 

Blue  Jay  Series.  Send  for  Clreula-  a. 

Something  new  In  prices 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 


CANTON    <>!:<  IfAKI) 
IILTIVATOK. 


PACIFIC    &EVEB8IBLB   l>ls<  BABBOW. 

4-foot.  5-foot  and  ti-foot  sizes  In  It;  or  20-Inch  discs.  We  guarantea 
that  this  Harrow  can  be  more  quickly  reve  -Bed  than  any  machine 
In  the  market.  Can  furnish  extension  head  to  spread  the  gangB: 
•»•<,  feet  In  center.   Send  for  Circulars. 


Send    for    Plow    and    Harrouu    Circulars,    and    Our    No.    .21    Vehicle  Catalogue. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deere  Plows  Are  All  Right! 


MOLLNE.  ILL. 


Deere's  Patent  Steel  Frame  Plow. 


MOLLNE,  ILL. 


California  Grader. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


Stubble  Plow  «  Steel  Beam. 


rionitor  Grader. 


WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COHPLETE  STOCK  OF  PLOWS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  AND 

A  FULL  STOCK  OF  REPAIRS  FOR  THEfl. 
DEALERS  IN  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEflENTS,  WAGONS,  BUGGIES,  SURRIES, 

'    SPRING  WAGONS,  CARTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  VA/RITE     US     FOR     CATALOGUE      AND     PRICES.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


^Snv^y  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Poultry  Notes. 


Our  illustrations  this  week  afford  us  opportunity 
for  a  few  comments  and  quotations  in  the  poultry 
line  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  in 
the  important  chicken-and-egg  business.  John  Bon- 
ner has  recently  written  a  sketch  of  poultry 
production  from  a  municipal  point  of  view.  A 
city  man  rarely  looks  upon  a  fowl  without  intent  to 
eat  it,  and  naturally  Mr.  Bonner's  pen  strikes  the 
fowl  just  behind  the  ear  at  the  first  thrust.  He  says: 
"The  San  Franciscan  has  always  been  a  chicken 
eater.  At  the  present  time  he  consumes  about 
3500  dozen  chickens  per  week — 2000  grown  in  the 
State,  1500  imported  from  the  East,  chiefly  from 
Kansas — which,  allowing  a  bird  to  a  meal,  implies 
42,000  meals  of  chicken  consumed  each  week.  De- 
ducting the  people  who  cannot  afford  chicken,  the  rest 
of  the  population  must  dine  on  chicken  once  a  week. 
It  as  a  luxury.  At  wholesale,  chickens  are  worth 
an  average  of  $6  a  dozen,  or  50  cents  each  ;  this  is 
counting  your  broilers,  roasters,  and  hens  for  fricas- 
see or  soup  all  together.  The  uptown  butcher  and 
poulterer  must  make  his  profit,  and  housekeepers 
more  often  pay  75  cents  for  broilers  and  roasters 
than  any  smaller  sum." 

This  statement  of  the  case  invites  the  presentation 
of  the  countryman's  conception  of  the  San  Francisco 
purchaser's  knowledge  of  what  he  buys,  and  that  is 
given  by  C.  F.  Kirby  of  Santa  Rosa  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Sonoma  Farmer :  "  Few  people  have  any  idea  j 
about  chickens.  They  cannot  tell  whether  they  are 
fat  or  lean,  old  or  young,  sick  or  healthy,  and  are, 


sick  or  well,  alive  or  dressed.  This  can  only  be  rec- 
tified with  the  scales  and  weight." 

These  two  lines  of  comment  lead  on  to  questions 
which  are  now  seriously  agitating  progressive  poul- 
try producers.  How  can  San  Francisco  purchasers 
be  led  to  discriminate  between  high-class  and  low- 
class  products  and  pay  for  each  accordiug  to  its 
grade  ?    How  can  poultry  products  be  brought  to 


vexatious  questions  of  distribution,  proper  division 
of  returns  and  fair  treatment  of  consumers. 

The  poultrymen  believe  that  a  part  of  the  evils  of 
which  they  rightly  complain  can  be  cured  by  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  selling  by  weight.  One  of  the 
California  poultry  associations  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  that  view,  and  our  correspondents 
frequently  allude  to  it  and  contemplate  legal  enact 


POULTRY    FEEDING    ON    A    PETALUMA   CHICKEN  RANCH. 


to  a  very  large  extent,  subject  to  the  conscience  of 
the  dealers,  which  is  in  many  instances,  I  find,  too 
elastic  for  honesty.  Right  here  I  would  say  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  young  chickens  sold  in 
San  Francisco  are  suffering  from  one  of  two  evils, 
starvation  or  sickness.  A  healthy  chicken  is  never 
poor.  From  what  I  have  myself  seen,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  inspection  of  such  things  is  very  lax  if 
any  is  attempted.  Poultry  should  be  graded  like 
anything  else,  and  have  values  according  to  its  qual- 
ity. As  it  is  now,  a  hen  is  a  hen,  and  a  dozen  are 
worth  say  $4,  it  makes  practically  do  difference 
whether  they  are  6  months,  li  or  6  years  old,  or 
weigh  30  or  50  pounds  to  the  dozen.  And  so  with 
the  younger  stock.  A  smaller  chicken  is  worth  just 
about  so  much,  no  matter  whether  it  is  fat  or  lean, 


A    GLIMPSE    AT   THE    SMALL    POULTRY   FARMS    NEAR  PETALUMA. 

ment  to  compel  it.  If  eggs  sold  by  the  pound  the 
larger  ones  would  bring  a  better  proportionate  re- 
turn, and  if  fowls  were  sold  in  the  same  way  it 
would  make  even  more  difference.  There  would 
then  be  encouragement  to  produce  good,  fat  and 
fleshy  birds,  and  producers  could  breed  for  it  and 
feed  for  it.  At  present  there  is  certainly  no  ade- 
quate inducement  to  do  that.  We  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  declare  that 
eggs  and  fowls  shall  be  sold  by  weight  and  not  by 
count.  So  long  as  the  product  is  not  wholesome 
we  can  argue  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  authorize  them  to  buy  and  sell  in  any 
way  that  they  agree  among  themselves.  However, 
the  end  is  one  earnestly  to  be  desired  and  we  hope  it 
can  be  realized  in  some  way. 

In  the  proper  division  of  value  between  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  traffic  co-operation  is  urged  upon 
producers.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  great 
results  have  yet  been  attained  in  the  propositions  to 
undertake  direct  distribution  from  producers  to  con- 
sumers. Still  the  propositions  are  in  themselves 
interesting,  and  as  they  have  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  recently  urged  in  the  poultry  interest,  our 
readers  may  relish  a  statement  in  that  line.  Mr. 
Kirby  of  Santa  Rosa  puts  it  in  this  way  :  "  '  If  you 
want  a  thing  done  do  it  yourself ' — and  I  would  say 
to  the  poultry  raisers  of  Sonoma  county,  organize 
yourselves  into  an  association  and  go  into  the  mar- 
kets yourselves  and  sell  your  own  products  direct  to 
the  consumer,  and  sell  them  by  weight.  To  raise 
the  money- to  start  with,  let  forty  poultrymen  com- 
bine and  pay  $5  each.  This  would  realize  a  capital 
of  $200  ;  then  rent  a  stall  in  the  California  market, 
employ  a  good  salesman  who  is  an  expert  poultry 
dresser,  start  in  and  sell  the  association's  own  pro- 
ducts only,  either  wholesale  or  direct  to  consumers. 
Sell  by  the  pound,  and  let  the  best  quality  of  dressed 
chickens  be  on  the  same  ratio  as  prime  cuts  of  beef 
or  mutton,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so. 


purchasers  so  that  they  will  really  be  seen  to  be  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  delicious  ?  As  the  traffic  runs  at 
present,  the  consumer  pays  much  more  than  he 
ought,  and  the  producer  gets  much  less  than  he 
ought.  It  often  happens,  we  doubt  not,  that  100  per 
cent  of  profit  upon  what  is  paid  the  producer  is  di- 
vided between  the  different  intermediate  tradesmen; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  poor  and  cheap  is  passed 
along  at  rates  which  the  best  alone  should  command, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  buyer  is  swindled  and  after 
that  has  as  little  to  do  with  feathered  meat  as  pos- 
sible. Poultrymen  know  these  facts  and  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  how  to  cope  with  them.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  same  old  problem  which  vexes  other  pro- 
ducers of  food  supplies — the  poultrymen,  the  fruit 
men,  the  honey  men  and  all  the  rest  have  the  same 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

Threatened  showers  have  held  off  well  during  the 
week  and  have  afforded  opportunity  to  finish  up  late 
products  in  better  shape  than  was  expected.  As 
we  are  now  well  started  in  November,  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  for  dry  weather — in  fact,  it  will  benefit  the 
greater  number  to  have  the  soil  well  moistened  and 
field  work  advanced.  Much  work  is  being  done  in 
preparation  for  early  sowing  and  another  good  rain 
would  help  things  very  much.  As  we  write,  the 
signs  seem  to  favor  such  a  dispensation. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Jose. 

Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  current  week  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute  will  be  held  in  Turn  Verein  Hall,  San 
Jose,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University. 
Following  is  the  programme  : 

OPENS  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5TH— 10  A.  M. 
Organization. 

Opening  Address  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs 

Response  Douglas  T.  Fowler,  Conductor  of  Institutes 

Household  Science  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 

Questions,  discussions  and  miscellaneous  matter  of  interest. 

Adjourn  at  12  m. 

AFTERNOON— 1.30  P.  M. 

Adaptation  of  Soils  to  Crops  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard 

Rational  Feeding  (Poultry  and  Stock)  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 

Tuberculosis  and  Other  Cattle  Diseases  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer 

Discussions,  Question  Box,  etc. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— 7:30  P.  M. 

Agricultural  Education  Prof.  E.J.  Wickson 

Discussions  and  Question  Box. 

SATURDAY  MORN  I  NO — 10  A.  M. 

Control  of  Wine  Fermentation  and  Special  Ferments  

 Prof.  A.  P.  Hayne 

Fertilization  of  Lands  Prof.  R.  H.  Loughridge 

Discussions  and  Questions. 

AFTERNOON— 1 :  30  P.  M. 

Foreign  Markets  for  California  Products   

 J.  A.  Filcher,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 

Discussion,  Questions,  etc. 

Vintage  Festival  at  St.  Helena. 

To  the  Editor: — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trade  yesterday  evening,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that,  on  account  of  the  bountiful  vint- 
age just  harvested,  it  is  but  meet  and  proper  that 


the  entire  community  join  in  duly  celebrating  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  agreed  that  a  Vintners'  Festival 
shall  be  celebrated  on  Saturday,  Nov.  13th,  at  the 
pavilion  in  Hunt's  Park,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  shall  be  a  barbecue  and  dancing,  free  to  all. 
President  F.  Beringer  appointed  a  live  committee  of 
ten,  of  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Lyman  is  chairman.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  S.  P.  Co.  to 
carry  passengers  from  San  Francisco  and  return  for 
$2.20,  and  a  large  delegation  of  wine  men  and  their 
friends  are  expected  from  that  city. 
St.  Helena,  Cal.,  Nov.  2nd.  L.  G.  Clark. 

The  Produce  Markets. 

The  Rural's  regular  report  of  the  San  Francisco 
produce  markets  leaves  almost  nothing  of  special 
significance  to  be  said  under  this  head.  The  wheat 
market  remains  about  where  we  left  it  a  week  ago. 
Shipping  grades  are  quotable  at  $1.47i@1.50,  and 
dealers  are  not  getting  anything  desirable  for  less 
than  the  last-named  figure.  Milling  grades  bring 
$1.50(«  1.55.  At  these  prices  there  is  active  trading 
and  the  clearings  for  Europe  average  about  one  ship- 
load for  each  day.  In  the  option  market  December 
figures  are  a  little  weaker  and  May  a  little  higher 
as  compared  with  a  week  ago — a  change  hardly 
worth  speaking  of,  but  wholesome  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Since  our  last  issue  authoritative  advices  from 
London  bring  assurance  that  the  recent  English  law 
relative  to  prison-made  merchandise  is  not  construed 
to  affect  coverings  and  casements,  and  therefore 
does  not  apply  to  San  Quentin  grain  bags.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  here,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  shall  have  no  trouble  on 
the  score  of  our  prison  bag  factory,  which  has  done 
the  California  grain  farmer  a  good  service  by  break- 
ing the  back  of  a  grievous  monopoly. 

The  fruit  market  is  in  distinctly  better  tone,  due 
to  the  cooling  off  of  the  season  in  the  East  and  to 
the  coming  on  of  the  usual  winter  demand.  Orders 
are  coming,  not  with  a  rush,  to  be  sure,  but  better 
than  for  some  weeks  past.  So  far  prices  are  un- 
changed, but  within  the  range  of  recent  quotations 
the  situation  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  stronger.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  week's  trading  is  a  demand  for 
low-priced  sorts  of  fruit.  The  significance  of  this 
demand  is  that  the  cheaper  class  of  consumers  are 
turning  to  California  goods  to  take  the  place  com 
monly  filled  by  dried  apples.  The  Eastern  apple 
crop — as  heretofore  reported — is  very  short,  and  we 
are  already  feeling  the  effects  of  it.  Quite  naturally, 
the  call  for  California  apples,  both  fresh  and  evap- 
orated, is  unusually  strong. 

Beef  is  firm,  but  the  advance  which  has  been  so 
freely  predicted  does  not  come.  Mutton  is  strong 
and  higher — largely  due  to  the  recently  improved 
tone  of  the  wool  market.  Hogs  are  unchanged,  eas- 
ily holding  their  own  against  the  protest  of  dealers, 
who  maintain  that  hog  meat  here  is  relatively  higher 
than  in  the  middle  West. 

In  other  lines  of  produce  there  is  nothing  of  spe- 
cial note — nothing,  at  least,  not  fully  set  forth  in 
our  regular  market  report.  To  this  report  we  refer 
all  who  seek  an  intelligent  and  faithful  account  of 
the  produce  situation  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  made 
up  from  the  standpoint  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  and  represents  a  very  earnest  endeavor  to 
get  at  and  report  the  truth. 


Fruit   Growers'  Convention  at  Sacramento. 

Messrs.  R.  D.  Stephens,  Ell  wood  Cooper  and  Frank 
A.  Kimball,  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
coming  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Sac- 
ramento, have  just  issued  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme for  the  four  days  of  the  session,  reserving, 
however,  the  privilege  of  changing  the  details  later 
on.  The  Convention  will  open  Tuesday,  16th  inst. ; 
and  the  programme  has  been  arranged  as  follows: 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  lGth,  1897. 

FORENOON. 

1—  Calling  to  order. 

2—  Invocation. 

3—  Selection  of  two  Vice-Presidents. 

4—  Address  of  Welcome. 

5—  President's  Annual  Address. 

6 —  Appointment  of  Committees  by  the  President. 

[a]  On  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  whom  all 
resolutions  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered. 

[61   On  Legislation,  to  consist  of  five  members. 
[c]    On  Marketing,  Transportation  and  Freight  Rates,  to  con- 
sist of  Ave  members. 

7—  Addresses. 

8—  Motions  and  Resolutions. 

9—  Routine  Business. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17. 

FORENOON. 

1—  Transportation  of  all  fruit  products  to  all  markets;  rates  of 

freight  on  fruit;  abolition  of  rebates  or  other  means  of  giving 
one  shipper  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  shippers. 

2—  Possibility  of  shortening  the  time  of  delivery  to  Eastern  points, 


and  the  probability  of  eliminating  the  Icing  of  cars,  and  thus 

reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

3—  Reports  of  Special  Committee  on  Markets,  Marketing,  etc.,  ap- 

pointed to  collect  data  April  16,  1897. 

4—  Resolutions  and  Committee  Reports  on  Fruit  Marketing,  Trans- 

portation Rates,  Rebates,  Icing,  etc. 

5—  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 

1— The  entire  afternoon  set  apart  for  continuation  of  discussion  on 
Markets,  Marketing,  etc. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18. 

FORENOON. 

THE  OLIVE  INDUSTRY. 

1—  Area  in  State,  by  counties,  adapted  to  producing  the  olive. 

2—  Probable  Increase  in  production. 

3—  Relation  of  the  olive  industry  to  the  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 

industry  of  the  State. 

4—  Ability  of  the  State  to  produce  all  the  olives  and  olive  oil  con- 

sumed in  the  United  States. 

5—  Adulteration  of  olive  oil,  and  the  failure  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  to 

suppress  its  adulteration,  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated 
oils  as  olive  oil. 

6 —  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 

1—  Adulterated  foods  and  their  influence  on  the  productive  indus- 

tries of  the  State. 

2—  Tree  and  Fruit  pests,  diseases,  etc.,  and  methods  of  combating 

them. 

3—  Questions  (which  must  be  in  writing  and  placed  in  question  box) 

on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  fruit  industry,  to  be  answered 
by  those  present. 

4—  Nut  culture,  new  method  of  gathering,  processing,  etc. 

FRIDAY',  NOVEMBER  19. 

FORENOON. 

1 —  Report  of  Committees. 

2—  Discussion  on  reports. 

3—  Cultivating,  fertilizers,  irrigation  and  irrigating  to  develop  the 

size  and  quality  of  deciduous  fruits. 

4—  Pruning,  thinning,  gathering,  grading,  budding,  grafting,  new 

processes,  etc. 

5—  Merits  of  Improved  varieties.   Deciduous  and  citrus. 

6—  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 

1—  Unfinished  business. 

2 —  New  business. 

3—  Forest  tree  planting  for  the  protection  of  orchards  and  to  in- 

crease the  water  suppiy. 

4—  Should  shade  tree  planting  on  public  highways  be  encouraged  * 

5 —  Questions,  continuation. 

6—  Arrangements  for  next  Conven'ion. 

Special.— Forest  and  Flower  Culture,  to  be  assigned;  also  spe- 
cial subjects,  and  evening  sessions. 


RULES  GOVERNING  THE  CONVENTION. 

(Subject  to  amendment.) 

I.  The  time  of  meeting  shall  be  9:30  o'clock  A.  K.,  and  recess  shall 

be  from  12  o'clock  m.  to  1 :30  p.  M,  Evening  session  shall  begin 

at  7:30  o'clock. 

II.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  following  committees  at  the 

morning  session  of  the  first  day : 

1—  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  five  members. 

2—  Committee  on  Legislation,  to  consist  of  five  members 

3—  Committee  on  Marketing,  Transportation  and  Freight 
Rates,  to  consist  of  Ave  members. 

Other  Committees  may  be  appointed  at  any  time,  as  exi- 
gency may  require. 
All  committees  shall  report  Friday  forenoon,  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

All  resolutions  presented  at  the  sessions  of  the  Convention 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  who  shall 
report,  recommending  their  adoption  or  rejection,  or  any  part 

thereof. 

All  essays  to  be  read  at  the  Convention  must  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes'  time  in  reading. 
The  Convention  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  to  enable  fruit  growers  and  others  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  kindred  pursuits  to  come  together  for  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  be  profited  thereby.  All  present  are  requested 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 


III. 
IV. 


V. 


Treatment  of  Cows  for  Hammitis. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  valuable  cow  which  has 
developed  a  peculiar  ailment,  and  I  turn  to  you  for 
advice.  She  is  seven  years  old,  and  when  fresh  last 
time  gave  seven  to  eight  gallons  strained  milk  per 
day.  Last  spring  she  took  sick  suddenly,  and,  we 
thought,  from  some  kind  of  poison,  presumably  buck- 
eye. She  was  in  great  pain  and  had  high  fever,  seem- 
ingly. I  doctored  her  as  best  I  could,  and  in  about 
three  days  she  had  regained  her  appetite,  but  seemed 
weak  in  hind  parts — more  lame  in  one  leg.  Then  the 
fever,  or  whatever  it  was,  attacked  her  bag,  and 
pained  so  much  that  she  was  continually  lifting  her 
feet.  The  thick  skin  became  hard  and  stood  away 
from  her  teats,  like  leather,  and,  when  pressed, 
would  retain  shape.  I  greased  it  and  finally  rubbed 
with  kerosene  to  soften.  In  a  few  days  it  began  to 
come  off  from  bag  and  teats  and  seemed  dead.  Of 
course,  the  new  skin  was  very  tender  and  would 
crack  and  break,  so  that  her  teats  were  very  sore. 
She  would  not  dry  up;  so  I  had  to  milk,  and,  as  the 
dead  skin  got  hard,  cut  it  off.  One  teat  is  hardly 
well  now.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  she  began 
to  get  caked  inside  of  udder.  I  gave  poke  root,  but 
her  udder  finally  broke  in  two  places,  as  milk  was 
ropy.  It  finally  seemed  to  return  to  its  natural  state. 
Then  she  began  to  make  bag,  and  Oct.  13th  she  had 
a  calf.  Now,  the  peculiar  part  of  it  is  that  she  has 
not  come  to  her  milk,  giving  absolutely  nothing, 
though  the  swelling  is  mostly  out  of  her  bag  and  it 
seems  natural.  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  should  think 
if  the  tubes  were  closed  it  would  go  hard  with  her, 
but  she  seems  well  every  other  way.  When  she  was 
first  sick  her  bag  broke  out,  as  a  doctor  here  said, 
just  like  oak  poison.  Then  the  skin  came  off.  If  you 
can  advise  me,  I  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 

Wrights,  Oct.  28th.  Wm.  A.  Sears. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

This  disease  is  mammitis,  or  garget.  Give  ex- 
ternally the  cattle  physic,  viz:  Sulphate  magnesia, 
8ozs.;  sulphate  soda,  8ozs.;  oil  tiglium,  2  drops. 
Give  the  physic  once,  after  which  give  20  drops  of 
aconite  four  or  five  times  daily  when  feverish.  Don't 
continue  giving  the  aconite  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Poultice  with  spent  hops  two  times 
daily,  and  apply  a  truss,  if  it  is  too  bulky.  Use  the 
teat  syphon  in  place  of  milking;  over  the  sore  apply 
belladonna  ointment. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Extraordinary  Grape  Yield.— The  year  1897  may  go  into 
history  as  the  greatest  grape  year  of  the  century  in  Cali- 
fornia. From  Warm  Springs,"  Alameda  county,  comes  the 
announcement  that  the  record  so  long  held  by  Blowers  of 
Woodland  has  been  broken  at  the  vineyard  of  Senator  John 
L.  Beard.  The  Golden  Chasselas  of  the  Senator's  vineyard 
produced  nineteen  tons  to  the  acre.  Counting  Malvoise  among 
the  Chasselas,  the  yield  would  be  three  tons  greater.  The 
great  record-breaking  yield  was  in  the  Burdett  acres,  where 
the  pickers  found  twenty-seven  tons  to  the  acre. — Winters 
Express. 

Butte. 

Hemp  Farms. — On  the  west  side  of  the  Feather  river  and 
near  Gridley  is  the  big  200 acre  hemp  field  of  Norman  A.  Kirk, 
and  higher  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  is  another  200 
acre  field  on  the  old  Biggs  ranch.  Much  has  been  published 
about  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  hemp,  some  of  the  stalks 
standing  20  feet  high.  Hemp  5  feet  is  profitable,  yet  here  is 
a  big  field  averaging  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height.  To  cut 
this  down,  drench  it  with  water  or  let  it  lie  until  the  rains 
come,  haul  it  to  the  mill  and  then  run  it  through  the  machines 
is  a  gigantic  task.  Mr.  Kirk  is  obliged  to  employ  ten  or 
twelve  men  nearly  all  the  year.  When  the  product  is  ready, 
says  Mr.  Geo.  Thresher,  it  sells  for  five  cents  per  pound.  This 
pays  a  very  handsome  sum  per  acre  and  is  so  profitable  that 
hemp  growing  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Butte  and 
some  other  countries.  —Red  Bluff  Cause. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  Crockett  Sugar  Factory. — Work  at  the  new  sugar 
factory  at  Crockett  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  The  machinery  is  now  arriving  from  the 
East,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  it  is  expected  that  65  of 
the  320  carloads  of  machinery  required  will  be  on  the  side 
track  at  Crockett.  The  flour  mill  machinery  is  being  re- 
moved and  other  alterations  are  in  progress  preparatory  to 
placing  the  machinery  in  position.  A  portion  of  the  building 
will  be  raised  from  one  to  two  stories,  and  covered  by  a  new 
Mansard  roof.  S.  A.  Macdonald,  the  contracting  agent,  is 
not  meeting  with  success  he  expected  and  hoped  for  in  con- 
tracting with  the  farmers  of  the  country  for  land  upon  which 
to  raise  sugar  beets  for  the  factory,  and  fears  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  go  outside  the  country  to  make  contracts  in 
order  to  supply  the  factory  with  the  beets  required.  This  he 
dislikes  to  do,  as  he  prefers  to  pay  the  money  out  right  here 
in  the  county.  We  hope  on  his  next  trip  through  the  county 
he  will  meet  with  better  success,  as  the  factory  should  meet 
with  every  possible  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  our  people. 
This  factory  is  a  mammoth  institution  and  will  add  largely  to 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  money  expended  for  beets  should  be  kept  at  home. 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  offers  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton 
but  will  not  accept  it  if  he  can  make  contracts  with  Contra 
Costa  county  farmers.— Contra  Costa  Gazette. 

Fresno. 

Turkey  Shipments.— Shipments  of  live  and  dressed  turkeys 
to  the  city  markets  from  this  station  are  being  made  daily, 
realizing  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer.  Dressed  turkeys  are 
quoted  at  18©20c  per  pound  and  live  turkeys  13@14c.  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  have  reduced  the  rates  of  expressage  to  11.20  per 
100  pounds  for  live  or  dressed  fowls.— Sanger  Herald. 

Humboldt. 

Notable  Ranch  Sale.  — Yesterday  the  Three  Cabins  ranch 
on  Mad  river,  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres  of  sheep 
range,  was  sold  to  Thomas  Bair  of  Areata.  The  price  paid 
was  a  liberal  advance  over  what  could  have  been  realized  for 
the  same  property  last  year.  In  fact,  the  property  could  not 
have  been  sold  last  year  at  any  price  which  would  have  been 
considered  by  the  owner.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  beef, 
and  mutton  has  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of 
sheep  and  cattle  ranges  in  this  county.  This  is  proof  positive 
that  better  conditions  prevail  and  that  confidence  in  the 
restoration  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  has  been  secured 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  The  fact 
that  such  a  ranch  as  was  yesterday  bought  by  Mr.  Bair,  is 
to-day  worth  fully  $2  an  acre  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago  is 
tolerably  good  proof  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
added  to  the  value  of  Humboldt  real  estate  by  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff  law.  -Eureka  Standard. 

Kings. 

More  Cattle  Needed.— A  correspondent  of  the  Hanford 
Sentinel  writes  as  follows :  "Passing  through  Kings  county 
and  admiring  the  development  of  its  resources  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  grapes,  where  Chinese  labor  seems  to  be 
necessary,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  want  of  development 
of  another  industry— namely,  cattle  raising— and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  beef  cattle,  which  can  be  raised  without 
Chinese  labor.  I  see  rank  weeds  everywhere  on  apparently 
good  land,  that  ought  to  be  covered  with  green  alfalfa  and 
fattening  herds  of  young  cattle.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
farmers  sell  their  yearlings  because  they  have  not  alfalfa  feed 
enough  to  keep  them  until  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher, 
whereby  they  lose  more  than  one-half  the  profits.  I  would  ad- 
vise all  the  farmers  to  sow  new  alfalfa  fields  and  renovate 
their  old  ones." 

Los  Angeles. 

Hopeful  Olive  Odtlook.— Next  to  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
the  California  olive  industry  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  comparatively  undeveloped  industries  of  the  State. 
The  olive  industry  is  at  present  far  behind  the  orange  grow- 
ing, but  the  Times  does  not  believe  that  it  will  long  remain  in 
the' rear.— Los  Angeles  Times. 

Early  Orange  Shipment.— Another  evidence  of  the  easi- 
ness of  Highland  oranges  was  furnished  by  the  shipment  last 
Saturday,  October  23rd,  of  a  mixed  carload  of  lemons,  Navel 
oranges  and  Seedling  oranges  by  the  Highfand  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  These  oranges  were  ordered  by  a  prominent 
Eastern  broker,  who  has  handled  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
Highland  oranges  and  knows  just  what  they  are.  The  Navels 
came  from  the  well-known  orchard  of  Mr.  Robert  Hooker  and 
the  Seedlings  from  the  orchard  of  the  writer.  The  broker 
begged  for  a  full  carload  of  Seedlings  and  offered  $2.25  per  box 
for  them.  This  is  the  earliest  shipment  of  oranges,  especially 
of  Seedlings,  ever  made  from  Highland,  and,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  it  is  the  earliest  shipment  ever  made,  in  quantity,  to 
the  Eastern  market  from  southern  California.  These  oranges 
went  to  New  York.— Wm.  Penn  Rogers,  in  San  Bernardino 
Times-Index. 

Cost  of  Drying  Fruit.— Al  Hiriart  of  Los  Angeles  sends 
the  Times  the  following  figures,  showing  the  cost  of  drying 
apricots  and  peaches,  the  figures  having  been  obtained  from 
records  which  he  has  kept  for  twelve  years.  The  figures  show 
the  cost  of  drying  a  ton  of  fruit : 

Picking  82  22 

Hauling   f 

Cutting   *  ™ 

Sulp  ur   * 

Extra  handling    1 

Breakage  of  boxes  and  trays  •  j» 

Total   •  75 

It  takes,  on  an  average,  six  tons  of  green  fruit  to  make  one 


ton  of  dried  fruit.  Adding  $2.95  per  ton  for  sacks  and  sacking 
of  dried  fruit,  and  50  cents  for  delivery  at  railway  station, 
this  would  give  a  net  cost  for  the  dried  fruit  of  $43.95  per  ton, 
or  a  little  less  than  2%  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Hiriart  remarks 
that  it  takes  longer  to  dry  peaches  than  apricots,  but  that  it 
does  not  involve  any  more  cost.  Peaches  irrigated  or  grown 
on  moist  land,  shrink,  according  to  his  experience,  at  the 
j  ratio  of  7  to  1.  He  says  it  is  very  hard  to  dry  good  fruit  at  a 
■  less  cost  than  the  figures  above  given.  Mr.  Hiriart,  who  lives 
at  910  Summit  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  offers  to  furnish  any 
further  information  on  this  subject  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

Experiment  in  Sheep  Breeding. — Foreman  Mills  reports 
having  received  at  the  experiment  station  a  pair  of  Persian 
sheep  for  breeding  purposes.  At  Paso  Robles  sheepmen 
crossed  the  Persian  with  local  breeds,  with  the  result  that 
the  size  of  the  sheep  was  increased  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
increased  and  the  quality  greatly  improved.  The  tail  of  the 
Persian  sheep  weighs  as  much  as  thirty  pounds. — Pomona 
Times. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sales  at  Ukiah.— The  wool  sale  at  Ukiah  last  week 
was  largely  attended  and  233,618  pounds  disposed  of.  Fair 
prices  were  the  order  of  the  day,  ranging  from  14%  cents  to 
15%  cents.  There  was  also  a  large  quantity  of  mohair  which 
brought  20  cents  per  pound. — Press. 

Orange. 

Celery  shipping  in  carload  lots  has  begun  from  the  Orange 
county  fields. 

Bees  a  Public  Nuisance. — The  trial  of  F.  S.  Buchheim  of 
Orange  charged  with  maintaining  a  nuisance  closed  yester- 
day and  resulted  in  his  conviction.  The  offense  consisted  in 
the  keeping  of  some  150  stands  of  bees  which,  it  was  shown  by 
the  evidence,  ate  the  dried  fruit  and  everything  else  in  the 
nature  of  food  they  could  reach.  The  people  living  near  Mr. 
Buchheim  naturally  felt  aggrieved  at  this,  hence  the  arrest 
as  above  stated.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

Puffy  Oranges. — This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  prevent 
oranges  from  puffing,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  about  packing 
time.  All  puffs  are  thrown  out  as  culls,  as  their  condition  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  carried  to  any  market.  All  orchards 
not  already  irrigated  this  month  should  be  irrigated  at  once 
thoroughly,  and  in  six  weeks  again  unless  we  have  at  least 
two  inches  of  rain  in  the  meantime.  The  orchards  should  be 
plowed  after  the  October  irrigation  both  ways  and  well  har- 
rowed down.  If  these  directions  are  followed  by  orchardists 
we  will  have  no  puffy  fruit,  and  the  orchardists  will  save  more 
than  several  times  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  water.  The  or- 
chards should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  until  the  rains  set  in. 
Let  all  try  this  one  year.  I'll  guarantee  the  results. — W.  M. 
McFadden  in  Anaheim  Gazette. 

Riverside. 

Sale  of  Orange  Groves. — There  are  indications  of  a  boom 
in  Riverside  orange  groves.  Several  fine  properties  have 
changed  hands  recently  at  considerably  higher  figures  than 
were  asked  in  the  spring,  and  others  have  been  taken  off  the 
market  for  the  present.  S.  H.  Herrick,  who  bought  a  grove 
last  month  at  $8,000,  has  since  refused  $10,000  for  it.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  the  price  offered  the  other  day  for  a 
grove  that  was  purchased  last  March  for  $7,500,  and  the  offer 
was  refused. — Riverside  Correspondence. 

San  Benito. 

Pulp  Feeding  in  San  Benito  Valley.— A  large  number  of 
our  dairymen  are  feeding  beet  pulp  to  their  cows.  They 
should  get  together  and  petition  the  railroad  for  a  reduction 
in  freight  charges.  The  freight  is  now  60  cents  per  ton,  mak- 
ing the  pulp  cost  here  75  cents.  If  the  company  would  make  a 
30-cent  rate,  about  three  times  as  much  would  be  used,  and 
they  would  be  making  money  by  the  operation.— Hollister 
Advance. 

Walnut  Processing.— Instead  of  the  usual  bleaching  pro- 
cess for  walnuts,  it  is  recommended  to  use  white  sawdust, 
treated  with  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  nuts 
are  placed  in  a  barrel  with  the  sawdust,  and  the  barrel  is 
turned  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  walnuts  are  said  to  come 
out  well  bleached  and  in  good  condition  for  market.— Hollister 
Advance. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Situation  at  Chino.— Another  day  of  rain  has  still 
further  endangered  the  beet  crop,  though  it  is  not  believed 
that  it  necessarily  implies  great  loss.  Since  the  rain  of  about 
a  week  ago  every  plow  available  has  been  doing  active  ser- 
vice getting  the  beets  out  of  the  ground,  and,  though  the 
beets  had  begun  to  send  out  fibrous  roots,  the  work  at  the 
factory  showed  that  they  had  not  depreciated  in  sugar  prop- 
erties perceptibly.  To  facilitate  the  harvest  of  the  crop  here 
the  factory  has  entirely  suspended  shipments  from  Anaheim, 
running  full  time  on  Chino  beets,  and  this  will  be  continued 
until  November  1.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  entire  crop 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  will  put  a  stop  to  growth. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  sugar  "campaign"  at  the  factory 
will  end  early  in  December,  making  a  run  of  about  150  days, 
or  about  fifty  days  longer  than  usual. — Chino  Correspondence. 

San  Diego. 

A  cannery  agitation  is  on  among  the  fruit  growers  of  Es- 
condido.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  following  com- 
mittee: J.  M.  Hyne,  San  Marcos;  Dr.  L.  N.  Hillery,  Poway ; 
Ray  Trussell,  San  Pasqual ;  J.  Frazer,  Bear  Valley,  and  Chas. 
A.  McDougall,  Escondido. 

San  Joaquin. 

Citrus  Resources  of  Central  California. —Stockton  people 
are  talking  of  holding  a  citrus  fair  in  December.  With  the 
active  assistance  of  Stanislaus  alone,  an  exhibit  of  citrus 
products  could  undoubtedly  be  made  that  even  our  brethren 
south  of  Tehachapi  would  in  all  fairness  be  obliged  to  concede 
admiration.  Such  an  exposition  at  a  central  point  like  Stock- 
ton would  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  advertisement 
of  Stanislaus'  capabilities  in  the  line  of  citrus  products.  Our 
oranges  are  as  large,  as  juicy  and  as  palatable,  as  bright  and 
clean  a  golden  as  ever  the  sun  has  looked  upon;  and  with 
limes  that  are  the  equal  of  the  foreign  product,  and  lemons 
that  are  not  excelled  in  this  State,  can  be  taken  from  Modesto 
dooryards  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Knight's  Ferry's  famed 
groves,  of  the  young  orchards  of  Oakdale  and  Orange  Blossom 
colony,  nor  of  the  groves  here  and  there  at  other  points. 
Stanislaus  alone  can,  if  she  will,  make  a  citrus  exhibit  that 
would  open  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  State  and 
cause  an  influx  of  men  and  money  to  develop  resources  that 
have  too  long  been  neglected.  —Modesto  Herald. 

Theories  of  the  Wheat  Market. — From  the  Stockton  Mail, 
Oct.  29th:  "The  fact  that  wheat  is  going  up  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  in 
the  Pacific  coast  markets  is  easily  explained.  As  the  Mail 
sa'd  yesterday,  there  was  evidence  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Chicago,  that  a  wheat  corner  was  being  incubated.  That  has 
proved  true.  The  market  has  been  forced  down  by  a  few  who 
were  holding  the  whip  hand,  and  they  secretly  got  control  of 
vast  quantities  of  visible  wheat.  They  could  not  keep  the 
market  down  long,  however,  nor  did  they  want  to.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  the  market  was  up,  anyway.  On  the  first  of 
November  the  monthly  settlements  on  contracts  must  be 
made,  and  those  who  are  short  on  wheat  have  begun  to 
scramble.  They  must  either  furnish  the  wheat  or  the  money, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  price  has  gone  up.   As  to  the 


unresponsiveness  of  the  coast  markets,  that  is  explained  by 
Major  J.  D.  Peters,  the  veteran  grain  man,  as  follows :  The 
coast  dealers,  in  their  efforts  to  get  wheat,  boosted  the  price 
from  50  cents  to  $2  a  ton  higher  than  the  foreign  markets  war- 
ranted. They  then  chartered  all  the  ships  possible.  The 
large  demand  for  tonnage  naturally  enough  had  the  bad  effect 
of  sending  up  freights,  and  the  freight  rate,  which  could  have 
been  kept  at  from  20  to  22  shillings,  went  up  past  30  shillings. 
Then  came  a  rush  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  ship  their  wheat 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  so  as  to  get  their  money 
back.  As  Mr.  Peters  said:  'You  are  not  going  to  run  after 
your  dinner  if  you  can  get  anybody  to  bring  it  to  you,  are 
you?  That  is  the  situation  exactly.  If  the  coast  grain  men 
had  not  been  in  such  a  great  hurry  they  could  have  got  higher 
prices  for  their  wheat.  The  way  it  stands  now  the  buyers 
across  the  water  saw  that  California  shippers  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  wheat,  so,  instead  of  asking  for  it,  they  just 
took  it  as  it  came  almost  at  their  own  figures.'  " 

Santa  Clara. 

Views  of  a  Fruit  Grower.— Samuel  S.  Haines,  a  Santa 
Clara  fruit  grower,  writes  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  in  protest 
against  the  agitation  now  being  waged  in  California  against 
manufactured  goods  of  foreign  production.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Haines  thinks,  "  that  the  discussion  of  this  narrow  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  State  lawmakers  is  working  injury  to  us 
to-day,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  do  us  more  harm  in  the 
East  than  all  the  advertising  we  could  do  would  help  us.  We 
want  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  every  Eastern  interest  in 
our  favor  and  have  them  friendly  to  us  and  willing  to  use  all 
of  our  fruits  they  can  possibly  get  away  with,  instead  of  say- 
ing to  them,  'We  want  your  trade,  your  money,  but  none  of 
your  manufactured  products.'  Fruit  growers  of  California 
want  for  our  products  the  market  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  unrestricted  and  untrammeled  in  any  way.  More 
than  that,  we  want  and  need  for  our  fruits  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Our  Eastern  brethren  help  to  give  us  such  pro- 
tective tariff  on  our  dried  fruits  as  to  afford  ample  protection, 
and  we  promise  to  give  them  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it,  which 
we  are  doing,  as  you  well  know,  and  even  now,  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  season,  asking  them  to  take  more  and  more.  The 
fruit  growers  of  California  want  no  East,  no  West,  no  North, 
no  South,  no  State  lines,  no  narrow,  contracted,  selfish  policy 
restricting  trade  and  commerce  in  any  way.  If  our  manufac- 
turers and  producers  cannot  hold  their  own  against  their  East- 
ern competitors,  who  pay  freight  over  2000  miles,  they  should 
learn  more  economic  methods." 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — Packers  are  getting  ready 
to  commence  moving  Newton  Pippins.  Eastern  shipments 
will  begin  next  month.  *  *  *  James  Waters  has  quite  a 
crop  of  hard-shell  walnuts  on  trees  at  his  home.  They  are 
giants  for  size,  and  they  are  full  of  meat.  *  *  *  The  En- 
glish market  is  ready  to  pay  good  prices  for  first  quality 
sound  apples.  Pajaro  valley's  choicest  Newton  Pippins  ex- 
pect to  be  there  for  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  *  *  *  A 
considerable  part  of  the  Bellefleur  crop  is  yet  on  the  trees, 
and  it  is  feared  that  much  of  the  unpicked  fruit  will  be  a  loss. 
The  scarcity  of  pickers  has  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  apple- 
handling  firms.  *  *  *  A  crop  worth  from  $100  per  acre  up- 
ward to  the  owner  is  worth  fighting  for  to  keep  up  that  high 
grade  of  profitable  production.  And  if  it  is  not  fought  for, 
and  persistently,  it  will,  before  many  years,  not  be  market- 
able. *  *  *  Last  Friday  was  Watsonville  station's  banner 
apple-shipping  day.  For  coast  and  Eastern  points  5742  boxes 
were  shipped  from  the  leading  apple-shipping  point  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  That  amount  of  apples  would  fill  eight  cars  such 
as  are  used  for  Eastern  shipments.  *  *  *  We  believe  it 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  apple  interests  of  this  valley 
to  have  all  the  apples  packed  and  shipped  from  the  orchards. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  use  of  old  and  infested  packing 
boxes,  and  the  most  of  the  fruit  would  reach  market  in  better 
shape  because  of  lessened  handling.  In  order  to  make  such  a 
system  successful,  it  might  be  necessary  for  each  orchardist 
to  have  a  storage  and  packing  shed,  where  apples  could  be 
stored  for  a  short  time.  *  *  *  A  large  acreage  of  this 
valley  has  been  cleaned  of  prune  trees  this  fall,  and  the  end 
of  the  removal  has  not  been  reached.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  with  apple  trees  in  districts  of  this  State  in  which 
the  apple  was  once  a  profitable  product.  The  scale,  codlin 
moth  and  other  pests  made  their  appearance  in  those  apple 
districts,  and  the  orchardists  relied  on  climate,  the  seasons 
and  Providence  to  clean  out  the  pests.  The  latter  remained 
until  the  trees  were  cut  out.  There  is  no  apple  district 
which  can  be  kept  free  from  pests;  there  is  none  in  which 
these  pests  can  be  kept  down  without  vigilant  and  intelli- 
gent work. — Watsonville  Pajaronian. 

Pajaro  Valley  Beet  Notes. — Half  the  beet  crop  is  har- 
vested. The  other  half  will,  if  we  are  favored  with  fair 
weather,  be  delivered  inside  of  six  weeks.  *  *  *  The  rain 
was  not  unwelcome  to  Pajaro  valley  beet  growers.  It  has 
made  the  harvesting  work  easier.  Before  the  rain  it  was 
slow  and  hard  work  plowing  out  beets. — Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

Phenomenal  Grape  Yield. — Mr.  A.  P.  Burnham  of  Dry 
Creek  valley  has  been  asked  many  times  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  he  had  picked  seventeen  tons  of  grapes 
per  acre  from  a  part  of  his  vineyard,  says  the  Healdsburg 
Tribune.  This  is  a  fact,  and  he  now  has  the  receipts  to  show 
in  proof  of  it.  From  one  block  of  his  vineyard  containing  2% 
acres  he  gathered  just  seventeen  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
grapes  went  20  per  cent  sugar. 

More  Trees  and  Vines. — Chas.  Carr  of  Guerneville  in- 
formed a  Press-Democrat  reporter  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
that  section  is  being  cleared  this  fall  with  a  view  to  setting 
out  orchards  and  vineyards.  Mr.  Carr  estimates  that  fully 
100  acres  of  land  will  be  set  out  in  the  next  few  months  in 
vines  and  fruit  trees.  An  effort  is  being  made,  so  Mr.  Carr 
says,  to  promote  the  raising  of  fruit  in  the  Guerneville  dis- 
trict, and  the  farmers  will  be  given  every  encouragement  to 
make  a  successful  showing. 

Rains  and  Wine  Prices. —The  heavy  rains  of  last  week 
damaged  the  grape  crop  of  Sonoma  county  considerably,  but 
the  wine  makers  are  not  sorry.  Every  available  gallon  of 
cooperage  is  full  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  grapes  are  yet  on  the 
vines.  The  vintage  has  been  most  successful  and  the  quality 
of  wine  should  be  fully  up  to  the  average.  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  prices  for  wine  will  rule  high,  for  the 
Association  cellars  and  outside  buyers  secured  all  the  grapes 
they  needed.  The  Enterprise  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Corporation  has  lost  control  of  the  wine  market,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  price  of  wine  will  not  be  what  growers  ex- 
pect.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Sonoma  Farmers  Prosperous. — Saturday  was  a  very  busy 
day  in  Santa  Rosa.  Hundreds  of  farmers  were  in  town  and 
most  of  them  were  making  liberal  purchases  of  goods.  The 
big  crops  raised  this  year  by  Sonoma  county  farmers,  and  the 
very  fair  prices  obtained  from  them,  have  gone  far  toward 
making  the  tillers  of  the  soil  cheerful.  *  *  *  There  is 
something  about  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  that  differs 
from  that  of  nearly  every  other  class.  Nobody  ever  finds 
fault  with  it.  While  the  manufacturer,  the  middleman  and 
the  capitalist  often  come  in  for  picturesque  abuse  on  account 
of  the  large  slice  of  prosperity  they  are  supposed  to  have  ob- 
tained, there  is  nobody  heard  regretting  the  good  fortune  of 
the  agriculturist.  Nobody  begrudges  him  his  big  crops,  his 
high  prices  nor  his  generally  improved  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, everybody  rejoices  with  him  in  his  prosperity  and  in- 
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dulges  in  the  nope  that  it  will  be  of  steady  and  long  continu- 
ance.—Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Tehama. 

The  Advance  in  Cattle. — The  shortage  of  wheat  in  foreign 
countries  may  account  sufficiently  for  the  advanced  price  of 
wheat,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  advance  in  beef 
has  been  due  to  the  increased  tariff  that  has  shut  the  doors 
against  Mexican  cattle  and  to  the  increased  consumption 
which  the  opening  of  the  factories  has  brought  about.  The 
boom  in  prices  of  cattle  in  the  corn-producing  districts  is  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  As  much  is  now  being  paid  for  feeders 
as  fattened  beeves  usually  bring,  and  last  spring's  steer 
calves  are  now  worth  $20  per  head.  The  great  ranges  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  have  been  literally  stripped  of  cattle. 
For  several  years  these  ranges  were  overstocked,  with  the 
result  that  the  feed  was  exhausted  ;  but  the  past  year  or  two 
have  been  more  than  usually  wet  and  the  feed  is  now  better 
than  it  has  been  since  1893,  and.  unless  drouths  come,  there 
is  going  to  be  money  coined  in  breeding  feeders  on  the  grassy 
plains  and  mountains  of  Nevada  and  the  Territories.  Money 
will  also  be  made  in  cattle  raising  if  all  the  alfalfa  is  sown 
that  can  be.  California,  as  well  as  the  East,  has  drawn  on 
the  Territories  for  cattle  ;"but  now  that  there  are  no  cattle  to 
be  had  there,  the  home  supply  will  be  taxed  to  its  uttermost 
to  feed  the  people.  The  corn  districts  can  no  longer  breed 
cattle.  They  have  not  the  pasturage,  and  feeders  have  to  be 
shipped  in.  To  supply  these  feeders  will  tax  the  capacity  of 
the  plateau  States  and  Territories,  and  so  California  will 
have  to  breed  and  grow  its  own  cattle.  Get  in  line!  The 
outlook  for  the  business  of  rearing  and  fattening  was  never 
better  than  now. — Red  Bluff  Cause. 

Tulare. 

Experiments  in  Alkali  Soil. — Chas.  H.  Shinn,  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  State  University,  thus  reports  the 
efforts  recently  made  at  the  Tulare  experiment  station  to  re- 
claim alkali  land  :  "The  land,  some  of  which  is  the  worst 
alkali  land  in  the  State,  has  been  treated  with  gypsum,  and 
during  the  coming  season  over  300  kinds  of  seeds  will  be 
planted  in  the  ground.  A  crop  of  wheat  is  expected  where 
before  the  reclamation  of  the  land  barley  grew  only  an  inch 
high.  We  are  showing  the  people,  said  Mr.  Shinn,  that  even 
on  a  small  scale  the  land  can  be  profitably  reclaimed  in  this 
manner.  Of  course,  if  all  the  farmers  would  adopt  the  method 
the  reclamation  of  the  alkali  lands  would  be  much  easier  and 
cheaper.  We  have  discovered  that  much  can  be  done  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  alkali  by  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
soil.  By  using  straw— not  manure,  for  manure  makes  alkali 
soil  even  worse— the  ground  is  kept  warm  and  the  cold  alkali 
is  kept  from  rotting  the  seed." 

Tulare  County  Bananas.  — VV.  F.  Jordan  of  Yokohl  brought 
a  couple  of  bauanas  to  the  Penny  Press  office  on  Saturday. 
They  were  home  grown,  having  matured  on  a  banana  plant 
growing  on  his  ranch  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  town.  One 
was  fully  ripe,  but  small;  the  other  was  of  fair  size  and  in 
condition  to  keep  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  were  hardly  up  to 
the  Pacific  islands  product,  but  a  very  fair  article  withal. 
The  incident  is  recorded  to  give  those  who  do  not  live  in  this 
neighborhood  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  this  part  of  Tulare 
county  in  the  way  of  fruit  production.  We  think  if  bananas 
can  be  grown  to  full  ripeness  that  oranges  and  lemons  are  a 
perfectly  "  safe"  crop. — Exeter  Press. 

The  Biggest  Pumpkin.— George  Truitt  brought  in  this 
afternoon  the  king  bee  of  pumpkins  that  have  been  placed  on 
record  this  year.  This  particular  specimen  weighed  237% 
pounds,  and  as  it  was  rolled  out  of  the  wagon  by  several  men 
a  crowd  was  attracted  to  gaze  upon  it.  One  business  man  of 
town  was  caught  for  the  cigars,  he  backing  his  opinion  that  it 
would  not  weigh  200  pounds.  Wouldn't  watermelons  of  that 
size  be  great !— Tulare  Register. 

Ventura. 

Beet  Factory  Prospects.  —  Ventura  county  will  get  the 
next  beet  factory  built  by  the  Oxnards,  and  it  will  be  near 
Hueneme.  The  Oxnards  want  100  acres  for  a  factory  site, 
a  railroad  right  of  way,  a  drainage  and  railroad  right  of  way 
to  the  ocean,  a  good  water  front  and  a  favorable  fuel  contract. 
Their  wants  are  not  few,  but  the  location  is  so  choice  some  of 
these  good  things  may  be  lopped  off.  The  Oxnards  know  that 
Ventura  county  excels  any  part  of  southern  California  for 
beet  growing,  and  they  will  most  probably  locate  there  even 
if  all  their  requests  are  not  granted.  They  want  to  build  a 
factory  of  1000  tons  daily  capacity,  and  want  20,000  acres 
promised  for  beets.  They  will  agree  to  pay  $3.25  per  ton  for 
12  per  cent  beets,  with  25  cents  additional  for  each  per  cent 
of  saccharine  above  12.  If  the  Ventura  farmers  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it  they  will  insist,  on  a  fixed  price  per 
ton,  regardless  of  sugar  showing.  They  shouldn't  give  away 
everything. — Pajaronian. 

NEVADA. 

Reno,  Nev.,  Oct.  28. — Cattle  and  sheep  are  being  shipped 
out  of  Reno  both  east  and  west.  The  East  is  bidding  against 
the  West  for  the  choice  herds  of  Nevada  beef  and  mutton, 
and  the  beef  producers  and  flock  masters  of  the  State  are 
reaping  a  well-deserved  reward  in  the  revival  of  business  in 
their  line.  Scarcity  of  cars  makes  shipments  a  little  slow, 
but  still  both  beef  and  mutton  are  filling  the  shambles  in 
Denver  and  other  Eastern  markets,  and  from  the  present  out- 
look San  Francisco  can  no  longer  dictate  terms  to  Nevada  pro- 
ducers. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Wool  Industry  Rising.— The  wool  and  sheep  outlook  were 
never  so  good  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico.  Prices  of  wool 
are  upward  of  10  cents,  with  the  fall  clip  coming  in  fairly  well. 
The  prices  under  the  new  tariff  are  more  than  double  those  of 
the  preceding  tariff  Another  factor  which  the  Democracy 
expect  the  g.  o.  p.  to  claim  as  due  to  the  new  administration, 
and  which  the  g.  o.  p.  in  question  will  not  disclaim  if  their 
friends  the  opposition  will  have  it  so,  is  the  splendid  condi- 
tion of  the  ranges.  Said  one  sheep  man  recently:  "  I  never 
saw  the  ranges  in  finer  condition.  The  water  holes  are  filled 
to  the  brim  with  good  water,  while  grass  can  be  found  on 
every  hillside  and  along  the  lowlands  in  great  abundance. 
Sheep  are  in  prime  condition."  Purchases  of  sheep  are  heavy 
and  prices  good.  One  buyer  alone  has  purchased  100,000  ewe's 
and  lambs  this  season,  and  will  continue  buying  till  Novem- 
ber 10.  Another  dealer  will  handle  80,000  head  before  the 
season  closes.  The  new  wool  scouring  plant  here  is  doing  a 
rushing  business,  being  140,000  pounds  ahead  of  its  capacity, 
with  plenty  more  coming  in.  One  Boston  firm  is  buying,  and 
having  the  wool  scoured  here,  in  preference  to  shipping  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  of  being  unwashed. — Albuquerque 
Correspondence. 

OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

A  Great  Grain  Harvert.— Late  advices  received  by  the 
freight  departments  of  the  several  railroads  centering  in 
Portland  and  running  through  the  wheat  belts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  show  that  the  season's  crop  in  the  Walla  Walla, 
central  Washington  and  Big  Bend  districts  is  practically  all 
saved,  and  excellent  in  quality,  while  the  crop  in  the  Palouse 
country  suffered  from  the  September  rains  more  than  in  any 
other  section,  about  18  to  20  per  cent  of  it  being  both  bleached 
and  injured  by  the  presence  of  wild  oats.  In  the  central  parts 
of  Washington,  Douglas,  Adams  and  Lincoln  counties,  the 
wheat  crop,  which  was  unusually  large  this  year,  is  entirely  J 
saved,  and  of  excellent  quality,  not  having  suffered  any 
damage  by  the  rains  that  prevailed  during  September.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Walla  Walla  country,  where  fuily  80 
per  cent  ofjthe  crop  has  been  stored,  including  probably  20 


per  cent,  which  has  been  already  shipped  away.  The  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  being  held  back  by  the  farmers  for  better  prices. 
In  the  central  part  of  Washington,  in  the  Big  Bend  country, 
the  crop  has  been  so  large  this  year  that  it  has  taken  all  of 
the  farmers'  time  to  thresh,  leaving  them  no  time  to  haul  to 
the  warehouses  for  shipment.  That  work,  however,  is  now 
completed,  and  the  rains  that  fell  in  September  put  the  roads 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  farmers  are  now  busy  hauling 
and  storing  their  grain,  and  as  this  work  nears  completion, 
the  shipments  will  also  increase.  In  the  Spokane  and  Palouse 
district  threshing  is  practically  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  backward  sections,  retarded  by  raiDs,  and  the 
farmers  generally  are  in  very  good  shape,  and  in  case  of  rains, 
the  crop  is  fully  protected  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  if  the 
fall  rains  were  to  set  in  now,  not  more  than  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  would  be  damaged,  as  that  percentage  is  about  all  that 
remains  to  be  put  under  cover.  Owing  to  the  September 
rains,  a  great  deal  of  grain  was  bleached,  and  the  damage 
will  probably  range  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. There  has  also  been  some  wild  oats  noticed  in  the  grain 
brought  in  from  some  points,  though  this  is  not  extensive. 
The  wheat  so  bleached  and  containing  the  wild  oats  is  of  very 
fair  quality.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  been  hauled  to  warehouses  and  granaries  for 
storage  purposes,  and  the  remainder  is  so  protected  that  no 
damage  can  result,  even  if  the  rains  were  to  start  in.  Earlier 
in  the  season,  owing  to  a  lack  of  threshing  and  harvesting 
outfits  and  harvesting  machinery,  it  was  thought  that  farm- 
ers in  the  Palouse  country  would  suffer  severe  losses,  but  as 
harvesting  progressed  in  other  sections  outfits  were  shipped 
in  the  Palouse,  and  perhaps  between  thirty  and  forty  thresh- 
ers were  operating  night  and  day  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Palouse  country,  and  with  the  continuation  of  good 
weather,  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  fare  better  than  the 
conditions  earlier  in  the  season  indicated.  The  wheat  ship- 
ments from  the  Big  Bend  and  the  Palouse  districts  are  in- 
creasing daily,  though  the  increase  is  small,  while  shipments 
from  the  Walla  Walla  district  and  in  the  central  part  of 
Washington  are  averaging  about  the  same  as  in  September, 
as  there  is  no  appreciable  increase.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shipments  of  wheat  already  moved  have 
been  made  by  farmers  who  needed  money  to  defray  their 
harvesting  expenses.  The  farmers,  however,  who  are  able 
to  hold  are  doing  so,  waiting  for  a  75-cent  market.— Portland 
Oregonian. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Sdmmaky  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  November  1. 


General  Summary. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  dry,  with  temperatures  nearly 
normal.   The  precipitation  was  below  the  normal. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  the  Sacramento  valley  the 
weather  has  heen  favorable  for  oranges  and  olives.  The  former  are 
beginning  to  color  and  the  olives  are  being  harvested.  Both  crops 
will  probably  be  large.  The  rain  at  the  eod  of  last  week  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  farmers,  who  are  now  plowing;  and  grain  will 
soon  be  largely  planted.  Pasturage  Is  much  improved.  In  some 
localities,  however,  more  rain  is  needed,  and  farmers  are  sowing 
wheat  on  summer  fallowed  ground.  The  season  is  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  for  farm  work.    Prospects  of  a  large  amount  of  grain. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
the  rain  damaged  grapes,  though  less  than  at  first  supposed  Warn- 
ings of  the  rain  led  to  general  stacking,  and  raisins  were  saved 
from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  extensive  injury.  As  it  Is, 
some  growers  insist  that  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  dam- 
aged, and,  while  admitting  that  the  crop  was  stacked  in  time,  claim 
that  dampness  will  cause  half-dried  fruit  to  mould.  Second  crop  of 
raisins  will  be  of  little  value,  except  for  the  wineries. 

Modoc— Light  snow  on  Bid,  and  frosts  on  25th,  26th  and  27th,  but 
without  damage.   Apples  uninjured. 

Shasta. — Fruit  all  cured  and  housed. 

Tehama  — Not  sufficient  rain  as  yet  for  plowing. 

Butte.— Oranges  beginning  to  color,  and  olives  arc  ready  to  har- 
vest.  Farmers  now  plowing,  and  grain  will  soon  be  all  in. 

Glenn. — Summer  fallow  lands  all  sown. 

Yuba — Summer  fallow  being  seeded  to  wheat.  Grapes  have  not 
suffered,  and  all  dried  fruits  well  taken  care  of .  Prospect  of  large 
acreage  of  grain.  Farmers  busy  sowing  summer  fallow  wheat.  Not 
enough  rain  for  plowing. 

Colusa  — Plowing  in  the  tule. 

Solano.— The  farmers  still  plowing.  Heavy  north  winds  favor- 
able for  deciduous  fruit. 

Sacramento  — High  northerly  winds  have  been  good  for  drying 
beans  that  were  wet  by  rain,  but  bad  for  some  grain.  Cabbage  and 
celery  coming  in. 

San  JoAquiN.— Wine  grapes  all  in;  still  packing  and  shipping 
Tokays.  Apples  and  pears  all  gathered;  crop  light.  Olives  color- 
ing. 

Stanislaus.— Plowing  and  seeding 

Calaveras  —Weather  favorable,  though  rain  retarded  raisin  dry- 
ing. No  injury,  as  raisins  were  well  advanced  and  colored  before 
the  storm. 

Fresno.— Raisin  curing  progressing  slowly  owing  to  cool  weather 
and  dew  at  night.  The  delay  occasioned  by  recent  stacking  and  un- 
stacking  bad  for  fruit ;  much  of  second  crop  will  go  the  wineries. 

Tulare.— Oranges  ripening  fast.  Making  ready  for  large  grain 
acreage. 

Kern  — Fruit  drying  ends  this  week.  The  entire  county  now- 
plowed.   Oranges  doing  well,  fine  quality. 

Humboldt.— Rain  on  23rd  has  started  the  grass  everywhere. 
Some  plowing.  Hay  and  grain  seeding.  Walnut  trees  slightly 
frosted;  low-growing  plants  killed.  Feed  short  and  poor.  Rain 
came  in  time  to  prevent  loss  of  stock. 

Lake. — New  grain  will  soon  be  up. 

Napa.— Weather  favorable  for  late  grapes  and  second  crop  of  rais- 
ins. Rain  did  little  damage.  Busy  planting  grain  Sugar  beet  yield 
fair.  Strong  northerly  winds.  Some  horses  afflicted  with  pink-eye; 
cattle  with  black-leg. 

Sonoma  — Much  plowing  and  seeding.  Range  feed  starting  up 
nicely.   Foggy  nights  and  mornings. 

Alameda— Rain  hurt  second  crop  of  grapes  and  discolored  late 
almonds.  Plowing  has  begun  on  the  hillsides  for  early  potatoes  and 
peas. 

Santa  Clara —Rain  hurt  grapes.  Only  a  few  late  peaches  and 
grapes  to  be  dried.  Wineries  busy.  Plowing  commenced;  ground 
hard;  more  rain  needed. 

Santa  Cruz.— Grapes  all  gathered.  Wine  making  in  full  blast. 
Rain  did  little  damage.   Apples  good. 

San  Benito.— Fruit  crops  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  average 
this  season,  except  pears,  which  have  been  less  than  usual.  Wheat 
and  barley  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  sugar  beets  less  than  half. 

Monterey.— Potatoes  all  in.   Beans  not  damaged 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Rain  did  no  damage  to  beans  or  dry  feed. 
Light  frosts,  but  no  damage. 

Santa  Barbara  — Weather  good  for  beans.  Rain  enough  to  start 
grass,  but  more  needed. 

Ventura  — Favorable  for  corn  and  walnuts. 

Lor  Angeles. — No  damage  to  oranges;  lemons  doing  well.  Sugar 
beets  not  running  so  high  in  sugar  and  purity  as  before.  Beet  farm- 
ers are  plowing  out,  topping,  and  covering  beets. 

Orange  —Desert  wind  on  27th  and  88th  aided  in  curing  raisin  crop; 
no  serious  loss.   Olive  picking  in  progress.   Celery  crop  good. 

San  Bernardino  — Oranges  ripening  rapidly. 

Riverside— Favorable  for  early  ripening  of  oranges;  crop  in  good 
condition. 

San  Diego. — Plowing  progressing.  Rain  on  24th  did  no  harm,  ow- 
ing to  wide  distribution  of  forecasts. 


Pkrsons  planning  to  attend  the  auction  sale  of 
fruit  and  farming  lands  (as  advertised  by  McAffee 
Bros.)  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  Saturday  of  this 
week,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  round-trip 
excursion  tickets  to  Atwater  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one-third  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  trip  fare.  There  will  be  a  free  barbecue 
at  the  lands  at  noon  and  the  sale  will  begin  at  1  p.  m. 
rain  or  shine. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Horse  Breeding  in  the  West. 


The  study  which  Secretary  Wilson  made  of  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities visited  during  his  late  extended  trip 
through  the  West  will  prove  of  much  importance  to 
the  interests  involved.  He  is  now  arranging  the 
data  collected  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  reforms 
that  promise  to  bring  fruitful  results.  During  the 
tour  of  the  Mountain  States  he  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  horse  stock  on  the  ranges,  and  his  obser- 
vations, which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
breeders,  can  best  be  presented  in  his  own  words: 

"  The  conditions  which  exist  in  the  corn  and  grass 
belt  of  the  country  where  horses  are  raised,"  said 
the  Secretary  to  a  Breeders'  Gazette  reporter,  "are 
found  in  an  intensified  form  in  the  Mountain  States. 
Not  much  hay  is  made  in  the  latter  section,  and  the 
little  that  is  saved  for  feeding  weak  cows  and  young 
cattle  through  the  winter  and  through  storms.  The 
horse  consequently  suffers  in  the  winter  and  is  not 
developed.  He  reaches  maturity  a  stunted  animal, 
weighing  from  700  to  1000  pounds,  the  weight  de- 
pending somewhat  upon  the  ranch  conditions  where 
he  is  found  and  the  blood  that  is  in  him.  The  intelli- 
gent ranchmen  understand  this.  They  would  like  to 
grow  more  alfalfa  and  oats  to  feed  to  the  colts  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  but  the  water  supply  is  de- 
ficient, and  they  have  not  the  capital  to  build  dams 
in  the  river  and  lead  the  water  out  through  aque- 
ducts and  ditches  onto  the  higher  benches  that  are 
not  now  irrigated.  Many  of  the  mountain  streams 
are  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Even  the  great  Salt 
Lake  valley  has  not  water  enough  to  wet  it.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  ranch  horse  is  almost  worthless 
property.  I  advised  the  ranchmen  to  send  to  the 
nearest  corn-growing  States  for  cheap  corn.  A 
few  dollars'  worth  will  keep  the  colt  growing  through 
the  winter,  and  if  the  winter  feeding  is  continued  will 
be  found  that  at  four  years  old  the  horse  will  weigh 
from  300  to  400  pounds  more  than  he  would  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Ranch  Horses. — "The  same  kind  of  management 
makes  a  small  horse  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
States,"  continued  the  Secretary.  "There  is  an 
old-fashioned  idea  that  the  horse  that  is  wanted  in 
the  United  States  is  a  tough  horse  and  one  that  will 
go  long  distances,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  outside  of  the  United  States 
want  such  horses.  Agents  of  foreign  governments 
have  not  only  been  through  the  corn-growing  States 
of  America,  but  have  been  through  the  ranch  States, 
and  have  picked  up  a  few  horses  fit  for  army  pur- 
poses and  have  taken  them  to  Europe.  But  they 
cannot  find  as  many  as  they  want.  The  ranchmen 
offer  a  good  excuse  for  not  feeding  their  horses  in 
the  winter.  They  have  no  feed  to  give  them.  There 
is  no  such  excuse,  however,  for  the  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  other  corn-growing  States.  One  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  to  progress  in  stock  raising, 
as  in  numerous  other  enterprises,  is  the  notion 
that  we  know  what  the  world  ought  to  have. 
Our  farmers  and  stockmen  produce  horses  which  in  a 
way  answer  their  own  purposes,  and  then  say  that 
if  they  are  good  enough  for  them  they  are  good 
enough  for  anybody  and  if  the  world  does  not  choose 
to  buy  them  they  can  go  without.  Our  pastures  and 
barns  in  the  corn-growing  States  are  full  of  stunted 
horses.  Too  much  trotting  blood  has  been  used  by 
many  of  our  farmers.  Size  cannot  be  had  from 
that  blood.  The  trotting-horse  men  have  without 
doubt  given  us  many  valuable  lessons.  They  have 
shown  us  where  the  climate,  soil,  water  and  other 
conditions  essential  to  successful  horse-growing  are 
to  be  found — where  first-class  horses  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Feed  Required.— '"The  Western  farmer  who  has 
corn  does  not  feed  it.  The  Western  farmer  who  has 
oats  and  good  hay  does  not  feed  it.  He  treats  the 
young  growing  stock  pretty  much  as  the  ranchman 
is  compelled  to  treat  his.  He  turns  them  into  the 
stalkfield  and  around  the  stacks  and  lets  them  rustle 
through  the  winter  while  he  has  plenty  of  corn  but 
will  not  feed  it.  It  will  do  very  little  good  to  im- 
prove the  blood  unless  we  follow  improved  blood  with 
better  feeding.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  produce  a  horse 
cheaper  than  he  can  be  produced  anywhere  else — 
that  is  a  serviceable  horse  weighing  1,200  lbs.  and 
upward. 

"The  European  armies  require  a  horse  weighing 
about  1100  or  1200  pounds.  For  carriage  purposes 
a  horse  weighing  from  1200  to  1400  pounds  is  re- 
quired, while  draft  horses  should  weigh  from  1600 
pounds  upward.  All  these  horses  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else, 
because  we  have  cheaper  grains,  grasses  and  foliage. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
foreign  beef  market.  We  are  driving  the  European 
feeder  to  the  wall  because  we  have  cheaper  feed 
here.  We  can  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
horses.  Our  beef  men  have  met  the  requirements  of 
foreign  markets  by  breeding  and  feeding  to  a  finish; 
our  horsemen  must  follow  their  example  if  we  are 
to  create  a  foreign  demand  for  our  horses  or  supply 
the  demand  that  now  exists." 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Progress  in  California. 


Annual  Address  of  President  Mailliard  at  the  recent  Dairy  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

At  our  last  convention  the  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  most  important  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  State,  was  that  of  dairy  inspection.  You  will 
remember  that  we  had  some  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussions upon  this  subject,  and  listened  to  some 
strong  papers  relating  to  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  presence  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  our  midst. 
Most  of  these  papers  were  of  a  scientific  nature,  and 
to  a  great  extent  overlooked  the  practical  side  of  the 
question. 

Major  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
was  with  us  and  kindly  gave  us  his  views.  His  ad- 
dress was  chiefly  upon  the  best  practical  course  to 
pursue  under  the  existing  circumstances.  He  was 
opposed  to  extremely  radical  measures  in  regard  to 
inspection  for  tuberculosis,  and  quoted  high  authori- 
ties to  show  that  the  utility  of  the  wholesale  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
but  had,  in  fact,  been  found  questionable.  To  use  his 
own  words:  "  The  only  safe  and  judicious  course  of 
action  is  such  as  will  bring  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween the  cattle  owners  and  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities.  *  *  *  The  danger  from  tuberculous 
cows  and  their  milk  undoubtedly  exists;  it  should  be 
recognized  and  not  denied.  But  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  danger  rather  than  an  imminent  one. 
*  *  *  The  health  authorities  will  do  well  to  press 
this  subject  without  resorting  to  harsh  or  extreme 
measures." 

The  Dairy  Point  of  View. — In  view  of  the  agitation 
among  our  dairy  circles  and  health  officials  on  this 
subject,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
legislative  action,  to  endeavor  to  formulate  some 
means  of  establishing  a  definite  system  of  inspection 
throughout  the  State. 

It  was  manifest  that  radical  measures  employed  in 
counties  containing  or  adjacent  to  large  cities,  while 
more  distant  counties  and  other  States  were  deliver- 
ing their  products  unchallenged,  would  inflict  an  un- 
just hardship  upon  many.  After  hearing  all  the 
evidence  attainable  on  the  subject,  the  legislative 
committee  endeavored  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to 
formulate  a  conservative  bill  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  that  would  satisfy  the  health  officials, 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  dairies  and  dairy 
animals,  that  would  make  our  dairy  products  less 
liable  to  injure  the  public  health,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessitate  no  great  outlay  of  funds  nor  seri- 
ously cripple  the  dairy  industry  of  our  State. 

This  bill,  while  it  would  not  have  totally  eradicated 
tuberculosis  from  our  herds,  would  at  least  have  im- 
proved matters  greatly,  and  would  have  been  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction.  A  copy  of  this  bill  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  our  third  annual  convention. 

With  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  changes 
this  bill  passed  both  houses  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  the  Governor  refused  to  sign  it. 

While  this  Association  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
dairymen  throughout  the  State,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  it  did  not  have  the  active  co-operation  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  necessitated,  and  this  leads 
me  to  put  forward  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  our  or- 
ganization. 

Better  Organization  of  Dairyman. — When  this  As- 
sociation was  first  formed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  against  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. The  fight  then  made  was  successful. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  county  organizations  of 
dairymen,  and  the  association  had  to  be  composed  of 
willing  and  intelligent  men,  who,  seeing  the  dangers 
of  the  situation,  chose  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  it  had  to  be  as  individuals  rather  than 
representatives  of  the  dairymen  at  large. 

Every  dairyman  in  the  State  profited  by  the 
efforts  "of  these  individuals,  but  the  great  majority 
were  perfectly  content  to  let  the  work  be  done  for 
them.  The  issue  at  the  time  was  successful,  but,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  the  rope  was  weak. 
It  was  not  a  rope  of  sand  by  any  means,  as  there 
were  many  good  strands  of  sound  material,  but  they 
were  too  few  and  far  apart.  A  rope  of  this  sort 
may  do  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  will  not  compare  in 
usefulness  with  one  that  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  strands  well  chosen  and  well  laid. 

Now,  as  long  as  our  Association  is  composed  only 
of  those  who  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  dairy 
affairs  to  become  members,  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish only  a  limited  amount  of  good  work,  and 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  amount  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  systematic  and  hearty  co-operation 
throughout  the  State.  This  would  indeed  make  a 
strong  and  useful  rope  that  would  bear  a  heavy 
strain. 

Still,  as  one  of  our  Senators  suggested,  we  cannot 
all  go  the  Legislature  to  vote  as  we  please;  we  must 
send  delegates  to  represent  us.  Neither  can  every 
dairyman  in  the  State  come  to  our  conventions,  such 


a  course  would  be  obviously  impossible.  But  every 
county  can  organize  in  itself  and  send  representa- 
tives to  express  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
With  the  threatened  quarantine  of  their  dairy  prod- 
ucts hanging  over  their  heads  some  of  the  counties 
immediately  adjacent  to  San  Francisco  have  formed 
organizations.  Marin,  for  instance,  has  established 
a  county  association  composed  of  delegates  from 
branch  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Sonoma  is  following  suit,  or  has  already  done  so. 
Humboldt  has  an  organization.  Alameda  and  Los 
Angeles  also.  If  all  will  follow  these  leads,  no  indi- 
vidual dairyman  need  be  afraid  of  any  injustice  or 
hardship  arising  from  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
manner  of  inspection,  as  the  influence  of  the  dairy- 
men of  the  whole  State  thus  combined  would  insure 
the  passing  into  effect  of  any  proper  and  just  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  present  conditions,  that 
they  would  determine  upon. 

The  State  Associations. — One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Association  is  to  meet  for  mutual  benefit  through 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  hearing  of  essays  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  our  education.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  while  the  delegates  alone  would 
have  the  right  to  vote,  if  the  organization  was  placed 
on  a  basis  of  representation,  nothing  would  prevent 
us  individually  from  attending  the  conventions, 
where  able  to  do  so,  and  gaining  the  same  benefits  as 
before.  Such  a  system  properly  carried  out  would 
wield  an  immense  power  and  establish  our  dairy  in- 
dustry upon  a  very  firm  foundation. 

There  are  about  300,000  cows  in  this  State.  A  very 
small  assessment  per  head,  say  one  cent  or  less, 
would  create  a  fund  for  the  Association  that  would 
enable  it  to  work  for  our  good  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other.  It  could  have  paid  officers  where  neces- 
sary, who  could  devote  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
time  and  ability  as  occasion  necessitated  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends  most  sought  for. 

As  it  is  now,  the  officials  have  to  serve  without 
pay,  and  not  only  have  but  little  time,  taken  from 
their  own  business,  to  devote  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Association's  affairs,  but  cannot  afford  to  go  to  much 
personal  expense  entailed  by  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  offices. 

Although  dairying  is  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  California,  we  get  no  State  aid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau.  The  mere  existence 
of  this  Bureau,  aside  from  the  work  it  accomplishes, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  us,  in  that  it  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  wrong-doer,  but  it  only  covers  part  of 
the  ground.  We  should  do  the  rest;  an  organization 
on  the  basis  above  outlined,  if  properly  effected, 
would  be  extremely  powerful. 

A  State  Dairy  School. — And  this  is  the  place  for  an- 
other suggestion.  Each  year  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  a  dairy  school,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  its  establishment. 
We  need  such  an  institution  badly,  but  have  not  felt 
strong  enough  to  demand  such  a  thing  from  the 
State.  It  seems  to  some  of  us,  however,  that  a 
practical  school  could  be  established,  which  could  be 
made  to  pay  largely  towards  its  maintenance  if 
properly  located  and  carried  on  under  business 
methods.  It  should  be  within  reach  of  the  State 
University,  in  order  that  those  students  who  would 
so  elect  could  profit  by  the  instruction  in  certain 
branches  there  given. 

The  afternoons  of  the  dairy  students  could  thus  be 
devoted  to  the  educational  sides  of  the  subject  bear- 
ing upon  but  not  directly  involved  in  the  practical 
side,  which  latter  would  occupy  their  mornings. 

The  labor  of  the  students  would  cost  the  school 
nothing,  of  course,  and  the  only  expenses  in  this  line 
would  be  for  the  practical  instructor,  and  perhaps 
for  a  man  who  would  devote  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
time  to  the  business  management. 

This  should  place  the  institution  nearly  on  a  par 
with  a  purely  business  creamery,  and  the  deficit 
would  probably  be  small,  if  any  existed. 

"With  the  organization  of  this  Association  in  a  man- 
ner whereby  a  working  fund  would  be  created,  it 
could  easily  guarantee  to  make  good  what  deficit 
might  arise  in  the  dairy  school. 

These  ideas  may  not  be  feasible,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly worth  your  earnest  consideration,  and  I  close 
with  the  request  that  they  may  receive  it. 

Beneficial  Effect  of  Dairy   Inspection  upon 
riarkets. 

Read  by  W.  H.  Roussel,  Manager  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  of 
California,  at  the  Dairy  Convention. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  of  inspection  by 
the  health  department  and  should  endeavor  to  assist 
promoting  any  method  that  will  be  the  means  of 
producing  pure,  clean  foods  that  will  be  free  from 
the  germs  of  desease.  Inspection  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  the  killing  of  cattle  or  confiscation  of  stock, 
and  although  in  many  cases  where  those  means  were 
resorted  to,  it  could  have  been  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  if  a  proper  superficial  inspection  of  the  dairy 
had  been  made  at  intervals  during  the  existence  of 
the  dairy. 

Dairy  inspection  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  dairy- 


men at  home,  but  can  be  of  great  service  in  the 
marketing  of  their  products.  It  will  assist  in  induc- 
ing a  greater  use  of  home  products,  by  convincing 
the  consumer  that  they  need  not  go  to  France  or 
some  other  foreign  country  to  get  a  pure  unadulter- 
ated and  healthy  food.  It  will  rapidly  drive  inferior 
grades  of  butter  and  other  milk  products  from  our 
markets  and  replace  them  with  good  goods  that  will 
command  good  prices.  The  consumer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  very  easily  deceived  and  will  accept  anything 
in  the  line  of  food  without  ever  asking  if  it  is  from 
an  inspected  district.  This  is  on  account  of  their 
not  knowing  the  conditions  under  which  the  article  may 
be  produced,  but  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  go 
into  the  country  and  look  at  some  of  our  dairies,  I 
believe  they  would  request  that  the  product  of  those 
particular  dairies  should  never  find  a  resting  place 
in  their  home.  When  the  average  consumer  becomes 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  or  she  can  secure  dairy 
products  from  inspected  districts,  they  will  seek 
butter  and  milk  from  those  districts. 

Inspection  is  certainly  far  from,  perfect  if  only 
applied  to  adulterated  foods,  such  as  watered  milk 
and  apple  jelly  made  to  imitate  the  product  of  cur- 
rants. Those  are  pure  foods,  even  though  they  are 
made  to  represent  another  article  of  like  character. 

There  is  nothing  injurious  in  pure  water  or  pure 
apples.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  butter  manu- 
factured upon  some  of  our  dairies,  where  cleanliness 
is  an  unknown  factor.  The  dairymen  should  now 
endeavor  to  do  something  for  themselves  in  the  way 
of  inspection,  and  by  so  doing  will  benefit  the  whole 
State.  Dairy  inspection  should  not  mean  the 
superficial  inspection  of  the  cows  alone,  but  of  yards, 
barns,  feed  and  watering  troughs,  milk  houses,  wells, 
springs,  boxes,  cans,  and  last  but  not  least,  cream- 
eries should  receive  the  same  attention,  for  with  the 
latter  one  often  finds  that  the  butter  produced  has  a 
peculiar  hog  flavor,  which  is  not  intended  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  dairymen  should  request  the  State  to  apply 
all  laws  affecting  the  State  product  to  any  and  all 
dairy  produce  that  may  be  imported  from  other 
localities.  If  the  California  dairyman  is  com- 
pelled to  have  his  herd  and  yards  inspected,  and 
when  his  produce  is  placed  upon  the  market  finds  he 
must  compete  with  an  inferior  imported  article,  an 
injustice  is  being  done  to  the  California  producer  and 
also  the  consumer. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  will  be  taken  to- 
wards the  killing  of  cattle,  until  the  cause  of  any 
disease  with  which  they  might  be  affected  is  removed. 
Commence  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  whence  it 
originated;  once  the  surroundings  are  made  health- 
ful, the  cow  will  become  a  very  simple  subject.  It  is 
folly  to  exterminate  a  whole  heard  of  cattle  and  then 
replace  that  herd  with  a  healthy  one  to  occupy  the 
same  sleeping  and  eating  places  that  had  been  in  use 
by  the  old  herd  for  probably  twenty  years;  you  can 
well  imagine  the  result. 

The  dairymen  are  on  the  right  track  if  they  start 
from  the  foundation  and  work  up,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  State  and  city  officials  will  assist 
them  in  doing  this.  There  is  not  enough  enthusiasm 
in  the  average  dairymen,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
so  few  take  an  interest  in  their  own  affairs,  but  it  is 
a  case  of  where  the  child  must  crawl  first. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Garget  and  Its  Treatment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association  Prof.  Grange  gave  an  excellent  address 
on  the  udder  and  its  diseases.  Probably  the  chief 
interest  therein  lies  in  his  discussion  of  mammitis, 
or  garget,  its  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Symptoms. — He  says  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
take  up  time  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  mammitis, 
because  every  man  is  familiar  with  them.  There  is 
a  hard  condition  of  the  bag,  and  when  we  get  that 
condition,  if  we  apply  the  remedy  that  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  you,  I  believe  that  it  will  save  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  cases,  perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent 
cent;  whereas,  if  you  let  it  go  for  twenty-four  hours, 
you  may  save  some  animals,  but  you  will  not  save 
them  all.  The  milk  glands  will  perhaps  eventually 
secrete  as  much  milk,  but  if  it  is  let  run  for  three 
days,  even  if  it  is  cured,  it  is  not  likely  to  secrete  as 
much  milk  as  it  originally  did,  because  some  of  the 
lobules  are  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed. 

Heat  and  Moisture. — Now,  in  order  to  treat  this 
disease  successfully,  I  believe  that  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  is  beneficial  is  heat  and  moisture. 
I  do  not  care  practically  how  you  apply  that  heat 
and  moisture,  as  long  as  you  do  it.  You  may  put 
a  poultice  on,  or  foment  the  gland,  just  as  you  like, 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  if  you  are  going  to 
put  a  poultice  on,  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  what  that  poultice  is  made  of,  so  long  as 
heat  and  moisture  are  kept  up.  I  know  that  if  I 
were  to  say  in  some  localities  that  marshmallows 
was  not  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  poultice 
for  a  cow's  udder,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  for  me  to 
go  back  there;  and  there  are  other  localities  where 
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the  people  will  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  so 
good  as  spent  hops.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  inclined 
to  lean  towards  that  view,  not  that  I  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  any  virtue  in  spent  hops,  from  a  cura- 
tive standpoint.  The  virtue  is  in  their  retaining  the 
heat  and  moisture  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  very 
light.  You  put  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  them 
and  they  absorb  it  and  retain  the  heat  for  a  long 
time,  and  being  light,  they  do  not  burden  the  cow  for 
one  thing,  and  another  thing  they  do  not  sag  so 
much,  and  you  can  spread  them  nicely  over  the  sur- 
face. I  never  used  anything  that  gave  me  so  much 
general  satisfaction  as  hops.  You  can  use  old  rags 
if  you  want  to,  they  are  just  as  good  as  spent  hops, 
but  they  are  not  any  better — anything  so  long  as  it 
is  not  of  an  irritating  nature. 

To  Apply  the  Poultice. — Now,  in  the  application  of 
this  poultice,  the  way  that  I  put  it  on,  I  cut  a  piece 
of  canvas  and  the  closer  the  meshes  of  the  canvas  are 
together  the  better.  If  I  could  get  a  piece  of  tar- 
paulin or  gum-blanket,  I  would  use  it,  and  prefer  it, 
because  it  prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  escape 
of  steam,  and  when  you  retain  the  steam,  the  heat 
will  be  kept  up  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  the  great 
virtue  of  a  poultice  is  the  heat.  The  moisture  is  all 
right.  It  keeps  the  external  surface  of  the  skin 
mellow,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  moisture  exerts 
its  influence  beyond  the  most  superfical  portion  of 
the  skin.  It  is  the  heat  that  does  the  business.  It 
stimulates  the  lymphatics  and  causes  them  to  ab- 
sorb the  products  of  inflammation,  and  thus  cure  the 
disease.  They  can  be  stimulated  in  another  way. 
Pressure  promotes  absorption,  so  that  if  the  gland, 
during  the  treatment,  is  gently  rubbed,  so  much  the 
better.  That  will  answer  very  well,  but  if  you  tell 
a  man  to  rub  a  cow's  udder,  he  is  very  liable  to  think 
that  there  is  not  much  virtue  in  hand  rubbing,  and 
there  must  be  some  liniment  in  connection  with  it. 
All  right.  If  you  wish  to  combine  with  this  a  lini- 
ment I  would  suggest  a  little  olive  oil  and  camphor, 
which  is  one  of  the  nicest  liniments  I  know  of.  I  take 
an  ounce  of  camphor  and  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  olive 
oil,  and  rub  it  on.  Now,  the  oil  keeps  the  surface  of 
the  gland  lubricated  to  a  certain  extent,  and.  if  the 
the  man  has  a  rough  hand,  it  will  save  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation,  so  that  there  is  some  virtue  in 
that  way  in  the  oil. 

An  experiment  was  tried  a  few  years  ago  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital  where  several  men  were  selected 
who  were  suffering  from  sprain.  To  cure  a  sprain  you 
should  promote  absorption  to  get  rid  of  the  product 
of  the  inflammation.  Three  of  these  men  were 
placed  in  cots  and  they  were  hand  rubbed  properly. 
The  other  three  men  were  placed  in  cots  and  all  the 
liniments  advertised  for  curing  sprains  were  applied 
to  them,  but  the  three  men  who  were  well  rubbed 
got  well  first.  However,  the  liniment  encourages 
the  man  to  apply  it,  he  is  more  satisfied  when  he  is 
rubbing  something  on,  and  so  I  would  give  them  the 
liniment  if  they  want  it. 

Medical  Requirements.— Now  in  regard  to  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  this  disorder.  We  must  reach  the 
deeper  seated  vessels,  those  in  the  interior,  which 
we  do  not  reach  with  the  application  of  the  poultice, 
or  by  the  hand  rubbing,  to  the  same  extent  as  by 
the  administration  of  medicines  according  to  circum- 
stances; if  I  find  that  a  cow's  bowels  are  costive, 
then  I  give  a  purgative.  Well  what  ?  A  dose  of 
oil  ?  Yes,  as  good  a  thing  as  you  can  give,  but  not 
any  better  than  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  I  don't  know 
that  I  care  very  much,  what  you  give,  as  long  as  you 
give  one.  When  I  give  Epsom  salts  I  give  from  half 
a  pound  to  a  pound.  WThen  I  give  the  purgative  I 
do  not  give  the  animal  any  hay  or  straw  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  If  I  give  them  any- 
thing at  all  it  is  a  bran  mash,  or  a  sloppy  diet.  If 
I  am  going  to  give  a  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  I  give 
about  a  quart,  perhaps  a  little  more  to  a  large  cow. 
I  wait  twenty-four  hours  and  see  what  effect  this 
medicine  has;  if  it  has  not  a  pretty  good  effect,  I 
follow  it  up  with  diuretics,  which  stimulate  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  removes  the  superfluous  fluid  mate- 
rial, and  that  helps  to  allay  the  inflammation  and  the 
pain  goes  out  of  the  udder,  when  the  case  will  get 
better  much  quicker.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  better  diuretic  than  saltpetre.  I  give  about  an 
ounce  three  times  a  day  and  continue  that  about  four 
days.  If  it  is  a  very  large  cow  I  would  not  have  any 
objections  to  giving  two  ounces.  After  four  days  I 
generally  like  to  give  the  kidneys  a  little  rest  and 
apply  treatment,  somewhere  else,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  if  you  apply  that  line  of  treatment,  you 
will  have  gotten  control  of  the  disease,  and  I  cannot 
empihasize  too  strongly  that  you  should  begin  treat- 
ment early.  Some  people  pefer  to  apply  formenta- 
tion,  and  if  it  is  done  faithfully,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  applied,  because  you  not  only  get 
effect  of  the  hot  water,  but  you  get  the  effect  of  the 
necessary  pressure  which  is  exerted  in  its  applica- 
tion. If  we  could  apply  a  stream  on  a  cow's  udder, 
it  would  be  a  splendid  thing. 

Heat  of  the  Water.—  In  applying  hot  water  you  must 
exercise  judgement  about  the  temperature;  if  it  is 
about  as  hot  as  I  can  comfortably  bear  my  hand  in 
I  think  it  is  about  right.  If  it  is  irritating  my  hand 
a  little  I  think  it  is  too  hot  and  the  cow  will  object  to 
it.  I  have  gone  as  high  as  123°  F.  in  some  instances, 
in  other  cases  I  have  noticed  that  after  I  got  the 


water  up  to  115°  they  begin  to  get  restless.  As  a 
rule,  however,  you  cannot,  of  course,  use  a  ther- 
mometer for  this  kind  of  work,  but  calculate  with 
the  hand.  The  idea  is  to  get  it  just  a  few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  blood  is. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Delaine  and  Rambouillet  Merinos. 

Now  that  wool  has  risen  and  the  question  of  re- 
stocking deserted  ranges  in  California  is  a  pressing 
one,  the  special  adaptations  and  characters  of  the 
two  classes  of  Merino  sheep  are  pertinent  matters. 
Another  reason  for  calling  attention  to  the  matter 
is  found  in  the  that  California  has  excellent  stock  of 
both  kinds  of  Merinos  and  in  the  Rambouillet  especi- 
ally has  been  a  leading  shipper  of  fine  animals  to 
Argentina  and  other  countries.  In  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  there  is  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  breeder  reviewing  the  two 
classes. 

The  Revived  Interest. — Owing  largely  to  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  wool,  which  is  entirely  attributable 
to  the  tariff,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  about 
four  months,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  there 
is  an  increased  interest  in  that  class  of  sheep  which 
will  produce  a  good  staple  of  wool  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good,  square  carcass  capable  of  taking  on  a 
sufficient  amount  of  flesh  and  fat  to  be  salable  for 
mutton  at  mutton  prices.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  several  breeds  which  can  satisfactorily  fill  these 
requirements,  but  in  this  instance  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  delaine  and  the  Rambouillet,  since 
we  have  recently  had  inquiries  for  rams  of  these 
breeds,  and  also  for  information  as  to  their  compara- 
tive value  for  range  purposes.  While  there  has 
been,  this  season,  an  increased  demand  for  what 
was  at  once  better  known  in  this  country  as  the 
French  sheep  and  is  now  known  as  the  Rambouillet, 
this  simply  indicates  the  foresight  of  the  western 
breeders  in  anticipating  an  increased  demand  for 
wool,  and  we  predict  that  another  season  will  witness 
a  further  inclination  in  this  direction  from  those 
who  are  not  already  devoted  to  the  raising  of  a 
mutton  sheep  and  early  lambs,  which  should  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  as  remunerative  from  the  mutton 
standpoint  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  from 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  they  should  have 
an  enhanced  value. 

The  Delaine  Merino. — The  delaine  Merino  is  in  blood 
and  lineage  the  same  as  the  Spanish  Merino,  one 
having  been  bred  with  a  view  to  securing  a  sheep 
which  would  produce  a  quality  of  wool  equal  in  fine- 
ness and  strength  to  the  Australian  product,  and  a 
stock  ram  which,  crossed  on  the  bare-faced  and 
bare-legged  sheep  of  the  West,  would  recover  them 
and  still  preserve  the  herding  and  mutton  qualities. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  first  point  has  been  at- 
tained to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  now  shipping 
stock  rams  to  Australia,  and  their  stock  is  carrying 
off  all  honors  at  the  public  exhibitions  and  sales. 
The  latter  point,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cross,  is  also 
of  equal  advantage  to  Australian  breeders.  The 
delaine  differs  from  the  Spanish  Merino  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  has  been  bred  for  a  lengthy  staple 
known  as  fine  delaine,  which  is  much  sought  by  man- 
ufacturers for  many  classes  of  goods,  yet  in  fineness 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  fine  Merino. 

Superior  Mutton  Qualities. — The  delaine  possesses 
superior  mutton  qualities  to  the  former  and  the 
weight  of  carcass  has  been  considerably  increased. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  as  to  flavor  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  sheep,  and  there  are  few  who  can  tell 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  purely 
mutton  breeds.  The  delaine  has  also  been  bred  with 
an  eye  to  taking  on  fat  more  liberally  than  the  Span- 
ish type.  The  delaine  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
an  American  product,  wholly,  bred  with  great  care 
and  by  well-known  breeders,  coming  into  prominence 
largely  through  the  energy  of  sheep  men  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  and,  though  coming  from  a  hilly 
country,  does  not  possess  in  itself  the  hardy  range 
qualities  that  would  be  found  in  a  range-bred  sheep  ; 
yet  the  cross  is  fully  adapted  to  the  roughest  range 
country  or  the  Western  ranch.  These  sheep  are 
not  exposed  to  ticks  or  lice,  and  have  many  superior 
points  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  here. 
The  lamb- producing  qualities  have  not  been  neg- 
lected in  their  breeding,  and  the  ewes  are  good  milk- 
ers and  will  raise  a  lamb  at  one  year  of  age  without 
diminishing  their  own  growth.  While  we  cannot 
claim  for  the  delaine  the  ability  to  raise  spring  lambs 
for  market,  it  is  most  desirable  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  revenue  producer  nothing  sur- 
passes it. 

The  Ramlouillet. — Of  the  early  history  and  char- 
acter of  these  sheep,  we  know  less  than  we  do  of  the 
delaine.  We  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  important 
features  which  the  French  shepherds  had  in  view  ex- 
cept what  the  sheep  themselves  evince.  Coming 
from  the  mountainous  sections  of  France  originally, 
they  are  naturally  accustomed  to  greater  exposure, 
and  show  from  their  appearance  that  a  strong  con- 


stitution has  been  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the  shep- 
herd, and  there  is  no  sheep  in  our  country  raised 
among  our  pedigreed  stock  which  shows  their 
strength  of  constitution.  The  Rambouillet  is  a  Me- 
rino, and  the  name  French  Merino  is  more  explana- 
tory of  their  character.  Some  of  the  earliest  im- 
portations were  made  by  parties  in  Vermont  and  it 
is  only  within  a  few  years  that  they  have  come  into 
prominence  in  this  country.  The  demand  for  these 
sheep  has  been  through  their  extra  size  and  hardi- 
ness, which  are  now  evident  in  the  rams.  The  sales 
that  have  been  made  have  been  principally  for  the 
western  range  where  the  lambing  season  is  often 
severe  and  where  little  shelter  is  provided  at  any 
season. 

The  Rambouillet  Fleeces. — The  fleece  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet contains  less  oil  than  that  of  the  delaine, 
while  the  length  is  about  the  same  and  fiber  is  a 
grade  coarser  and  is  generally  lacking  strength  as 
compared  with  the  delaine  fleece,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  storms.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
their  ability  to  thrive  on  coarser  feed  than  the  other 
breed,  and  the  ewes  are  better  milkers  and  are  more 
productive,  often  raising  two  lambs  of  good  size,  and 
they  can  be  bred  every  six  months,  or  at  least  it  is 
being  done  in  several  flocks  now  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  questionable  as  to  whether  such  a  course 
would  be  advisable  on  the  ranch,  as  it  requires  much 
extra  feed  and  care,  which  would  be  impossible  in  a 
large  band  of  sheep.  They  are  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  the  lambs  are  marketable  with  a  little  extra 
feed  in  about  the  same  time  that  those  of  the  mutton 
breeds  are  shipped,  and  they  should  not  fail  to  bring 
equally  good  prices.  There  are  now  comparatively 
few  breeders  of  these  sheep  in  the  country  to-day  as 
compared  with  other  breeds.  The  demand  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  limited,  but  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  as  to  their  meeting  with  general  indorse- 
ment as  a  cross  upon  the  Texas  sheep  and  others  of 
their  character. 

Breeding. — Those  breeders  who  are  contemplating 
a  sheep  for  purpose  to  which  these  two  breeds  are 
adapted  should  be  governed  by  the  character  of  their 
flock,  if  they  have  one,  as  well  as  by  the  country  in 
which  they  are  located.  If  they  have  decided  to 
breed  for  a  finer  fleece  and  greater  length  of  staple 
combining  good  mutton  qualities,  delaine  rams  would 
suit  their  purpose  in  every  respect  for  crossing  on 
their  native  ewes,  providing  they  had  the  essentials 
of  an  up-to-date  well-bred  sheep. 

If  the  ranchman  thinks  his  sheep  are  below  re- 
quirements in  constitution  and  in  rustling  qualities, 
and  he  is  meeting  with  occasional  severe  losses  in  the 
lambing  season,  the  Rambouillet  would  bring  him 
the  desired  result. 

We  are  confident  that  this  information  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  unbiased  and  impartial  description  of 
the  two  representative  mutton  and  wool  breeds,  not- 
withstanding what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by 
those  interested  in  either  direction. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Whitewash  to  Retard  Growth. 

We  are  now  ready  for  some  one's  observation  that 
trees  well  sprayed  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
are  freer  from  die-back  from  sour  sap  than  trees  not 
sprayed.  Has  anyone  made  such  an  observation  ? 
We  also  suggest  that  those  who  have  failed  to  retard 
the  bud-swelling  and  blooming  of  trees  by  covering 
the  ground  with  mulch,  or  snow,  or  otherwise,  try  the 
effect  of  spraying  whitewash  on  the  branches.  We 
see  the  statement  that  some  experiments  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  with  spraying  white- 
wash on  plum  and  peach  trees  show  that  this  coat- 
ing of  whitewash  held  the  buds  dormant  during  the 
winter,  and  prevented  swelling  on  rainy  days,  and 
thus  avoided  danger  from  spring  frosts. 

Some  expert  horticulturists  give  their  opinions  on 
this  phenomenon  Ln  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  we 
notice  that  most  of  them  bold  that  there  may  be, 
or  may  not  be,  some  elevation  of  temperature  by  the 
white  cover.  We  should  hold  with  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  whitewash  would  lessen  ab- 
sorption by  heat  by  the  branches  and  consequently  a 
postponement  of  activity.  The  same  facts  are  more 
fully  set  forth  by  George  T.  Powell  of  New  York  in 
these  words : 

"I  have  been  interested  in  the  whitewash  or  lime 
spraying  of  peach  trees  in  Missouri.  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  I  plan  to  spray  an  orchard  of  500  apri- 
cots this  winter.  It  is  true  that  dark-colored  wood 
will  absorb  sufficient  heat  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  to 
start  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  cherry, 
peach  and  apricot  are  very  susceptible  to  this  winter 
heat.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  well-matured  dormant 
peach  bud  of  a  hardy  variety  can  be  injured  by  a 
temperature  of  over  25°  below  zero,  for  the  finest 
crop  of  peaches  I  ever  raised  came  through  a  winter 
of  26°  below  zero.  The  orchard  was  in  a  direct  north- 
ern exposure,  which  the  sun  did  not  reach  until  noon. 
Our  greatest  danger  in  New  York,  to  peach  trees, 
is  in  January  and  February.  We  frequently  have  a 
week  of  very  mild  temperature,  with  clear,  sunny 
days,  when  the  buds  start.    This  is  frequently  fol- 
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lowed  by  zero  weather,  and  with  the  encasement  of 
the  buds  thrown  open  somewhat  it  does  not  require 
even  zero  temperature  to  weaken  or  destroy  them 
in  that  condition.  I  should  say  that  the  light  color 
of  the  buds  and  wood  from  the  lime,  with  its  small 
absorbing  power  of  heat,  would  have  value,  and  I 
shall  test  it  the  coming  winter,  and  also  shall  set 
boards  on  the  south  side  of  the  bodies  of  some  trees 
to  shade  them  during  the  winter." 

These  facts  are  especially  commended  to  Pacific 
coast  fruit  growers  who  operate  in  frosty  places.  If 
the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  can  be  made  to 
answer  this  additional  purpose  it  will  be  well ;  if  not, 
a  spray  of  straight  whitewash  will  be  cheaper  than 
a  loss  of  crop  and  more  comfortable  than  smudging 
or  irrigating  in  the  wee  small  hours.  Who  will  try 
adjacent  trees  or  rows  of  trees  and  report  results 
next  spring  ? 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


South  Carolina  Tea  Gardens. 

Tea  plants  have  been  growing  in  California  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  plant  was  introduced  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  local  tea  growing  industry, 
but  the  enterprises  did  not  succeed,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  labor.  Since  these  early  ventures 
the  plants  have  been  grown  here  and  there  as  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  as  garden  curios.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  recently  any  effort  made 
to  produce  tea  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  a  South 
Carolina  enterprise  in  tea  gardening,  and  it  will  in- 
terest many  readers  who  have  the  plant  to  know 
that  the  undertaking  is  still  proceeding,  and  the  pro- 
jector has  taken  great  pains  to  attain  success.  Re- 
cently Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  veteran  horticul- 
turist of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  visited  South  Carolina,  and  has  pre- 
pared an  account  of  his  observations  for  public  in- 
formation. The  tea  grower  is  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  of 
Pinehurst,  S.  C. 

The  Plantations. — Dr.  Shepard  has  tea  gardens 
planted  on  different  sites.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  with  varied  aspects  and  varied  condi- 
tions of  soils.  Also,  having  many  varieties  of  plants 
from  different  countries  and  from  various  altitudes  in 
these  countries,  he  forms  a  garden  of  each  variety  by 
itself.  But  on  all  sites  and  with  all  varieties  of  plant 
a  healthy,  vigorous  growth  predominates. 

When  Dr.  Shepard  resolved  to  experiment  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  tea  he  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  tea  plant  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  has 
been  growing  for  nearly  a  century;  he  was  also  con- 
versant with  all  previous  efforts  in  trying  to  grow 
tea  with  profit  and  their  results;  but  he  felt  assured 
that  these  results  were  not  by  any  means  conclusive, 
as  they  were  based  upon  practices  prevalent  in  coun- 
tries where  climatic  conditions  and  other  important 
factors  to  success  were  greatly  different  from  those 
existing  here.  He  recognized  that  the  problem  of 
adaptation  required  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of 
studies  which,  so  far  as  known,  had  never  been  taken 
up.  H    .  >        :  , 

Among  the  problems  to  be  solved  was  that  of 
growing  tea  in  a  district  which  had  a  yearly  rainfall 
of  56  inches,  while  Asiatic  authorities  claim  that  for 
tea  growing  it  should  not  be  less  than  80  to  100  inches 
per  annum,  and  the  more  of  this  that  falls  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  better.  Some  of  the  best 
tear  districts  have  120  inches  of  .yearly  rainfall. 
Again,  it  is  found  that  authorities  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  temperature  should  never  be  lower  than 
40°  P. ;  for  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  tea 
plant  will  exist  in  climates  where  the  thermometer 
may  reach  zero,  yet  the  best  production  is  obtained 
from  plants  where  frosts  do  not  prevail.  At  Sum- 
merville  15°  F.  may  be  expected  during  winter. 

The  Question  of  Moisture. — The  profitable  produc- 
tion of  tea  depends  principally  upon  rainfall  or  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  With  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  moisture  the  plants  are  maintained  in  con- 
stant vigor,  and  the  operations  of  manufacture  pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  period  of 
active  growth.  In  districts  favored  with  sufficient 
heat  and  rains  the  plants  furnish  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pickings  yearly.  In  some  parts  of  China  the 
plants  are  picked  four  times  only.  Of  course,  some- 
thing depends  upon  the  soil;  if  it  is  poor,  the  growths 
will  be  limited  compared  to  what  will  be  realized  if 
it  is  rich,  although  the  rainfall  may  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  condition  of  the  soil  is  specially  im- 
portant where  there  is  a  lack  of  rain,  as  then  the 
richest  soil  will  support  the  best  growth. 

To  establish  a  system  of  soil  treatment  that  would 
as  far  as  practicable  compensate  for  the  scarcity  and 
unequal  distribution  of  rainfall,  Dr.  Shepard  con- 
cluded to  pay  particular  attention  to  its  physical 
condition  and  its  relation  to  air  and  moisture.  He, 
therefore,  as  a  first  step  toward  improvement  and 
as  a  foundation  for  others  that  may  follow,  under- 
drained  his  land;  it  was  afterward  plowed  deeply, 
followed  with  a  subsoil  plow,  stirring  up  and  pulver- 


izing to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  more.  This  system 
of  soil  preparation  is  not  confined  to  low  grounds  or 
those  seemingly  wet,  but  is  applied  to  high  and  roll- 
ing lands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  flow  of  rain- 
fall from  the  surface  and  washing  of  the  soil.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  draining,  in  connection  with 
deep  cultivation,  secures  a  more  ample  and  lasting 
supply  of  moisture  in  dry  times,  and  maintains  the 
continuous  growth  of  vegetation  during  even  severe 
droughts.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  these  tea  gar- 
dens, those  on  rolling  grounds  showing  a  verdant 
color  of  leaf  equal  with  those  on  lower  and  richer 
looking  spots.  This  conservation  of  moisture  is 
further  enhanced  by  a  careful  system  of  surface  cul- 
ture, which  prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evap- 
oration of  moisture  from  the  upper  stratum  of  soil. 
Thus,  a  gain  of  moisture  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  10  to 
15  inches  of  rain  is  secured. 

The  Question  of  Labor. — In  all  considerations  relat- 
ing to  the  profitable  culture  of  tea  in  this  country 
the  labor  question  is  always  a  dominant  factor.  It 
has  seemed  impracticable  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Oriental  peoples,  and  while  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  have  been  delegated  to  machin- 
ery, the  picking  of  the  leaves,  requiring  discrimina- 
tion in  selection,  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  At  the  low- 
est estimate,  it  costs  about  eight  times  more  to  pick 
one  pound  of  tea  in  South  Carolina  than  the  prices 
paid  for  the  same  service  in  Asia.  This  is  the  most 
serious  consideration  that  presents  itself  to  the  tea 
growers  here. 

Dr.  Shepard  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
this  problem  of  labor.  His  tea  gardens  not  being  of 
sufficient  area  to  employ  a  constant  force,  in  the 
gathering  of  the  first  flush  he  would  obtain  any  week 
all  the  pickers  required,  but  when  the  next  flush  be- 
came due  he  would  find  his  former  pickers  scattered 
and  unobtainable  just  when  most  needed.  In  this 
way  his  operations  were  so  embarrassed  as  to  entail 
loss,  for  it  is  all  important  to  pick  leaves  when  at 
their  best  condition,  which  is  of  short  duration. 
They  rapidly  develop  beyond  the  requisite  of  tender- 
ness, after  which  they  are  not  fit  for  use. 

After  bestowing  much  thought  on  methods  for  the 
betterment  of  this  state  of  affairs,  Dr.  Shepard 
matured  plans  and  put  them  into  execution,  and  is  so 
far  well  pleased  with  the  result.  He  built  a  school- 
house,  a  comfortable,  home-like,  cottage  building, 
having  ample,  well-furnished  rooms,  containing  all 
the  requisites  for  teaching.  After  engaging  a  com- 
petent teacher,  he  invited  the  colored  families  of  the 
neighborhood  to  send  their  children  to  his  school  free 
of  charge.  They  would  be  taught  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  such  other  accomplishments  as  are  ordinarily 
to  be  learned  in  primary  schools;  they  would  also  be 
taught  to  pick  tea,  and  thus  earn  money  to  help  buy 
them  food  and  clothing.  This  offer  was  favorably  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon,  so  that  Dr.  Shepard  has  a 
goodly  list  of  scholars,  from  which  he  draws  his  pick- 
ers in  numbers  as  required. 

Picking. — Of  course,  there  are  many  of  them  too 
young  for  field  work;  but  the  work  is  light,  great 
strength  not  being  needed,  and  the  youngsters  like 
it,  speedily  learning  the  art.  At  first  they  require 
instruction  and  close  attention  until  they  become 
sufficiently  expert  to  pick  only  leaves  of  proper  age. 
This  is  the  foremost  requirement,  and  one  which  de- 
pends upon  nicety  of  touch  of  the  fingers  in  rapidly 
passing  over  the  young  leaves  and  deciding  at  once 
as  to  what  to  pick  and  what  to  reject.  This  once 
learned,  the  quantity  of  leaves  picked  by  the  children 
is  increased  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 
Some  of  the  pickers  are  quite  expert,  although  none 
of  them  reach  as  yet  the  quantities  credited  to  ex- 
pert pickers  in  Asiatic  tea  gardens.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  make  a  comparison,  as  these  latter  pick 
larger  leaves  and  make  inferior  teas.  Dr.  Shepard 
picks  on[y  the  most  delicate  leaves;  for  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  mode  of  making  a  profitable  crop 
here,  is  to  put  on  the  market  a  tea  superior  to  any 
now  found  in  the  trade.  This  he  is  doing  at  present. 

Seed  and  Raising  Plants. — The  older  varieties  of 
tea  plants,  such  as  produced  in  China,  will  stand  25° 
of  frost,  while  the  Assam  kinds  are  comparatively 
tender;  but  all  authorities  maintain  that  the  less 
frost  the  plants  receive  the  better  the  tea.  This  ap- 
plies even  to  the  hardiest  varieties;  frost  lowers 
their  value.  At  Summerville  the  thermometer  is 
liable  any  winter  to  run  down  to  15°.  It  has,  conse- 
quently been  Dr.  Shepard's  aim  to  procure  the  kinds 
that  will  produce  fine  tea  and  suffer  least  from  frost. 
He  has,  therefore,  in  this  line  of  experiment,  im- 
ported seed  from  all  tea  regions,  especially  from 
high  altitudes.  These  importations  have  been  very 
costly  and  mostly  unsatisfactory,  since  much  of  the 
seed  has  lost  its  vitality  from  the  long  voyage,  and 
from  delays  in  the  New  York  custom  house.  If  one- 
half  of  the  seeds  vegetate,  he  considers  that  he  is 
doing  well;  but  one-third  is  a  general  average,  and  a 
loss  of  the  whole  importation  is  no  novelty.  Seeds 
from  the  higher  grades  of  Ceylon  and  Assam  produc- 
tions have  turned  out  plants  too  tender  for  the  cli- 
mate. His  most  promising  variety  at  present  was 
brought  from  Darjeeling,  and  from  an  elevation  up- 
ward of  300  feet. 

Seeds,  when  received,  are  at  once  sown  in  beds  of 
light,  fibrous  soil,  and  shaded  from  the  direct  sun. 
Young  tea  plants  cannot  stand  the  sun.  Their  native 
habitat  is  an  undergrowth  in  shady  forests.    In  a 


few  months  the  young  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
be  transplanted.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  this 
operation  beyond  the  ordinary  treatment  of  removal 
of  similar  plants,  except  that  after  planting  they  are 
shaded  on  the  southwest  side.  This  is  usually  effected 
by  inserting  a  broad  shingle  on  that  side  of  the 
plant. 

System  of  Pruning. — No  single  operation  in  the 
management  of  tea  gardens  at  Pinehurst  is  more  in- 
teresting to  a  practical  plant  grower  than  the  sys- 
tem of  pruning.  This  has  been  reached  after  a  long 
study  of  various  methods,  some  of  which  have  proved 
disastrous.  The  constant  removal  of  young  leaves 
during  the  summer  has  a  tendency  in  the  tea  plant, 
as  in  all  other  plants,  to  check  growth  of  root,  and 
thus  weaken  vitality.  The  practice  in  Indian  gar- 
dens is  to  grow  and  pick  the  plants  for  three  or  four 
years  without  winter  pruning,  then  prune  severely, 
afterward  allowing  them  to  remain  one  season  with- 
out picking,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  in  root 
growth  and  thereby  regain  vigor.  This  mode  of 
treatment  would  not  be  profitable  in  South  Carolina 
and  would  not  produce  the  character  of  leaf  essen- 
tial to  success. 

Here  the  pruning  is  directed  first  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  breadth  of  the  plant  without  greatly 
increasing  the  height,  but  increasing  the  number  of 
shoots  available  for  picking;  and,  second,  to  secure 
strength  in  these  shoots,  so  that  their  vigor  is  main- 
tained up  to  the  last  flush,  and  they  are  able  to  re- 
spond quickly  in  the  production  of  new  leaves  after 
each  picking. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  requirements  are  ad- 
mirably secured  by  the  system  adopted  by  Dr.  Shep- 
ard. Instead  of  the  plants  undergoing  a  severe 
pruning  every  fourth  year  with  a  subsequent  loss  of 
crop  for  one  season,  they  are  partly  renewed  an- 
nually. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  maintained  in  usual  vigor  for  forty  years,  in- 
stead of  four. 

The  pruning  at  Pinehurst  is  so  carefully  performed 
that  it  is  the  most  costly  manipulation  in  the  whole 
management,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  writer  saw  the  whole  process  of  manufacture, 
from  the  gathering  of  the  leaf  to  the  picking  of  the 
finished  tea.  It  is  not  a  tedious  operation,  nor  a 
costly  one,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
is  indispensable,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  the 
tea  is  in  its  preparation. 

With  reference  to  the  future  of  tea  culture  in  the 
United  States  and  the  encouragement  for  its  exten- 
sion, Dr.  Shepard  stated  that  if  he  were  twenty 
years  younger  he  would  plant  500  acres  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  secure  the  plants.  This  indicated  his 
faith  in  tea  raising  as  a  profitable  industry. 


THE  APIARY. 


Beekeeping  in  Northern  California. 

N.  Levering  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  visiting  in 
the  extreme  north,  in  Siskiyou  county,  and  furnishes 
the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  an  interesting  outline  of 
his  observations.  He  says  that  the  manipulation  of 
bees  there,  as  well  as  the  marketing  of  honey,  will 
admit  of  considerable  contrast  with  the  methods  in 
southern  California  as  well  as  the  Eastern  States. 
Being  interested  in  this  branch  of  business,  he  made 
it  a  point  to  examine  it  to  some  extent. 

Here  in  Siskiyou  county  beekeeping  has  hardly 
emerged  from  the  old  rut  not  so  far  but  the  scent  of 
brimstone  is  yet  upon  its  garments.  The  Harbison 
hive  is  in  almost  universal  use,  interspersed  with  the 
box  or  Gunn. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  before  the  snows  set  in, 
the  bees  are  hauled  home  from  the  mountains,  where 
they  are  taken  in  the  spring  to  gather  honey,  and 
placed  on  their  winter  stands  where  they  will  be 
more  convenient  to  be  looked  after  during  the  heavy 
snows  and  rains.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
working  season  they  are  again  removed  to  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  left  for 
home  use. 

In  the  mountains  Bruin  claims  an  interest  in  all 
sweetness  that  comes  within  his  domain,  and  is  quite 
sure  to  seize  it  on  a  bare  order.  To  debar  his  action 
a  platform  10  or  12  feet  high  is  erected  on  large  pine 
trees  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  by  spiking  on 
joists  or  other  strong  material  extending  out  several 
feet  beyond  Bruin's  strong  grasp.  These  are  covered 
over  with  planks  and  the  bees  placed  upon  them, 
where  the  little  toilers  revel  in  sweetness  and  buzz 
defiance  to  the  shaggy-coated  invader. 

The  Honey  Crop. — The  honey  crop  in  Siskiyou 
county  is  lighter  this  season  than  ever  before.  The 
principle  honey  made  is  comb — but  is  little  extracted. 
Extractors  are  few  and  far-  between.  The  liquid 
honey  is  usually  strained  through  a  coarse  sack. 
Section  boxes  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Much 
of  the  honey  is  made  in  drawers  holding  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  pounds.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
much  of  the  honey  is  packed  to  the  mines  on  mules, 
where  it  is  sold  for  good  figures.  For  the  immediate 
home  trade  it  is  usually  cut  out  and  placed  in  tin 
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cans  holding  from  five  to  ten  pounds  and  the  vacancy 
filled  with  extracted  or  strained  honey.  Dealers  pay 
from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound  for  it  at  the  apiary. 

Honey  producers  here,  though  in  the  rear  of  pro- 
gressive beekeeping,  are  up  to  getting  a  living  price 
for  what  they  produce.  They  fix  their  own  price 
and  all  stand  by  it.  May  our  southern  friends  do 
likewise. 

The  honey  here  is  graded  more  by  flavor  than  color, 
and  the  best  grade  of  honey  here  corresponds  in 
color  to  our  Los  Angeles  intermediate  amber.  Much 
of  the  honey  is  not  equal  to  Los  Angeles'  dark  amber 
and  some  of  it  is  darker,  yet  of  fair  and  good  flavor. 
But  few  here  have  ever  seen  Los  Angeles  honey. 
Our  water-white  would  be  a  marvel  to  them.  I  shall 
order  a  sample  that  they  may  see. 

A  solar  or  sun  extractor  in  a  Siskiyou  apiary  is 
unknown  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Thus,  with  many 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  a  more  convenient 
and  improved  hive,  will  ere  long  revolutionize  the 
honey  industry  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  make  it 
a  profitable  and  desirable  occupation.  The  honey  is 
gathered  from  alfalfa  (of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  in  the  valleys),  chapparal,  manzanita,  alder, 
honey  dew,  etc.  The  honey  dew  is  said  to  be  usually 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains.  The  unprecedented 
dry  season  here  this  year  accounts  for  the  short 
honey  crop. 

Demand  for  Honey. — The  demand  for  honey  in 
northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  is  steadily 
increasing  and  will  soon  leave  the  country  barren  of 
supply,  when  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  their 
honey.  Many  inquiries  are  made  of  me  about  Los 
Angeles  honey  by  dealers  here  and  in  Oregon.  I 
invariably  refer  them  to  the  Los  Angeles  Beekeepers' 
Exchange.  I  regard  this  as  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish profitable  trade  for  much  of  southern  California's 
honey,  provided  the  railroads  do  not  demand  all  the 
profits. 

It  will  require  small  packages  to  suit  the  trade 
here.  Honest  Los  Angeles  honey  will  soon  be  in 
demand  the  world  over. 

Items  in  Brief. — In  northern  California  beekeepers 
are  considering  the  question  of  raising  feed  for  their 
bees  near  home,  an  example  that  should  be  followed 
by  all  who  desire  success. 

Alfalfa,  though  not  a  producer  of  first-class  honey, 
is  fast  becoming  a  popular  honey  plant. 

Northern  California  will  doubtless  be  represented 
in  the  next  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  when 
north  and  south  will  shake  hands  over  a  bee  line. 

Beekeeping  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  made  conversant  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  honey  bee.  Beekeeping 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the  incourage- 
ment  and  protection  of  the  State. 

Quite  a  number  of  German  independent  States 
have  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  apiculture 
and  its  advancement. 


A  National    Bee   Convention    in  California. 


Mr.  George  H.  Stipp  of  California  suggests  that 
the  next  convention  of  the  United  States  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Union  be  held  in  that  State,  presumably  in  San 
Francisco.  Here  is  what  hesays  about  it  in  a  letter 
received  at  this  office  : 

"Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  hold  the  next  bee 
keepers'  convention  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey? 
It  is  a  long  way  to  come,  but  we  will  try  to  treat 
you  so  well  as  to  make  the  coming  worth  the  while. 
We  Californians  are  looking  after  all  the  big  conven- 
tions of  the  future,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  bee 
keepers  with  one  of  these — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Grand  Army  at  Buffalo  this  year— rates  might  be 
secured  which  would  not  make  the  trip  prohibitive 
even  to  poor  bee  keepers  in  an  'off'  year. 

"George  H.  Stipp." 

Of  course,  it  is  pretty  early  to  talk  about  the 
place  of  holding  the  national  bee  convention  of  1898. 
But  the  executive  committee  can  consider  the  above 
suggestion  if  it  so  desires.  Our  individual  opinion  is 
that  the  annual  convention  should  be  held  where 
there  will  likely  be  secured  the  largest  and  most 
representative  gathering  of  bee  keepers. — American 
Bee  Journal. 

[We  should  think  it  was  time  the  union  visited 
California,  considering  the  standing  of  the  State  in 
the  honey  product  and  the  desire  of  Eastern  bee 
keepers  to  see  our  resources  and  methods.  Unless 
there  can  be  two  meetings  held,  the  convention 
should  be  in  southern  California,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  product  is  secured. — Ed.] 


The  population  of  Massachusetts  by  the  last  census 
taken— the  State  census  of  1895— was  2,500,000.  The 
population  of  California  at  the  same  time  was  1,250- 
000,  or  just  one-half.  Massachusetts  has  long  had  a 
high  rank  in  all  matters  connected  with  education 
and  public  enlightenment.  It  is  the  State  of  several 
universities,  it  is  prominent  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  States  of 
the  country  in  point  of  settlement.  Yet  Massachu- 
setts has  only  88  daily  papers,  whereas  the  Golden 
State  with  one-half  the  population  of  the  Bay  State, 
has  113. 


Railway  Statistics. 


The  ninth  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  prepared  by  its  statistician— be- 
ing the  complete  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
'96,— has  just  been  issued.  The  total  railway  mile- 
age in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1896,  was  182,- 
776.63  miles,  an  increase  of  2,119.16  miles,  or  1.17 
per  cent  during  the  year.  California  shows  an  in- 
crease of  202.05  miles,  next  to  Georgia  the  greatest 
increase  of  any  of  the  forty-five  States.  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  railway  mileage,  including  all  tracks, 
on  June  30,  1896,  was  240,129.12  miles.  The  total 
oumberof  locomotives  in  service  on  June  30,  1896, 
was  35,950,  or  251  more  than  on  the  same  date  of  the 
preceding  year.  Of  this  number  9943  were  passen- 
ger locomotives,  20,351  were  freight  locomotives, 
5161  were  switching  locomotives,  495  unclassified. 

From  summaries  in  the  report  indicating  the  den- 
sity of  equipment  and  its  efficiency  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  freight,  it  appears  that  the 
railways  in  the  United  States  employ  20  locomotives 
and  713  cars  per  100  miles  of  line.  Referring  to  the 
country  at  large,  it  is  shown  that  51,471  passengers 
were  carried  and  1,312,381  passenger-miles  accom- 
plished per  passenger  locomotive.  It  is  also  shown 
that  37,634  tons  of  freight  were  carried  and  4,684,210 
ton-miles  accomplished  per  freight  locomotive. 

The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  on  June  30,  1896,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  41,586,  being  S20,620,  which,  assigned  on  a 
mileage  basis,  gives  454  men  per  100  miles  of  line. 

For  the  first  time,  a  summary  showing  the  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  the  several  classes  of  rail- 
way employees  is  presented  in  this  report.  It  in- 
cludes the  compensation  of  over  99  per  cent  of  the 
employees  for  1895  and  1896.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  money  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  as  shown  in  the 
summary  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was 
$468,824,531,  or  60. 65  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  of  railways. 

The  amount  of  railway  capital  on  June  30,  1896, 
was  $10,566,865,771,  which  assigned  on  a  mileage 
basis,  shows  a  capital  of  $59,610  per  mile  of  line.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  curreut  liabilities,  which,  if  included  as  a 
part  of  capital,  as  in  former  years,  would  increase 
the  amount  of  outstanding  capital  about  $613,000,- 
000,  making  the  amount  per  mile  of  line  $63,068. 

The  total  amount  of  dividends  was  $87,603,371, 
which  would  be  produced  by  an  average  of  5.62  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  stock  on  which  some  dividend 
was  declared. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  was  511,772,737,  an  increase  of 
4,351,375  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1895.  That  year,  however,  showed  a  decrease  of 
33,266,837  as  compared  with  1894.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  during  the  year  under  consid- 
eration was  765,891,385.  This  is  the  largest  tonnage 
ever  reported  for  railways  in  the  United  States. 
The  increase  during  the  year  was  69,130,214.  The 
number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  was  95,- 
328,360,278,  there  being  an  increase  of  10,100,844,- 
387.  The  density  of  freight  traffic  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile 
of  line,  which  was  523,832.  These  figures,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  show  an  in- 
crease of  44,342  ton-miles  per  mile  of  line. 

The  gross  earrings  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  were 
$1,150,169,376,  having  increased  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year  $74,797,914.  The  sources  of  the 
income  comprised  in  gross  earnings  from  operation 
during  the  year  were:  Passenger  revenue,  $266,- 
562,533;  mail,  $32,379,819;  express,  $24,880,383; 
other  earnings,  passenger  service,  $6,691,279;  freight 
revenue,  $786,615,837;  other  earnings,  freight  ser- 
vice, $3,885,890;  unclassified,  $579,398.  The  expenses 
of  operation  for  the  year  covered  bv  the  report  were 
$772,989,044,  being  greater  by  $47,268,629  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  operating  expenses  were  as- 
signed as  follows:  Maintenance  of  way  and  struct- 
ures, $160,344,950;  maintenance  of  equipment,  $133,- 
381,998;  conducting  transportation,  $442  217,582; 
general  expenses,  $36,083,285;  unclassified,  $961,229. 

The  income  from  operation,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
gross  earnings  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  op- 
erating expenses,  was  $377,180,332,  which  exceeds 
the  corresponding  item  for  1895  by  $27,529,285.  The 
income  from  other  sources,  mainly  from  leases  and 
investments,  was  $129,024,731,  which,  added  to  the 
income  from  operation,  makes  a  total  income  of 
$506,205,063.  The  total  deductions  from  income 
were  $416,573,137,  so  that  the  net  income  out  of 
which  dividends  and  surplus  were  declared  was 
$89,631,926.  The  dividends  declared  were  $87,603,- 
371,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,534,169,  after  the  satis- 
faction of  adjustment  claims  amounting  to  $494,386. 
This  small  amount  of  surplus,  however,  shows  an  im- 
provement, since  the  results  of  railway  operations 
during  the  years  1895  and  1894  showed  deficits  of 
$29,845,241  and  $45,851,294,  respectively. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  deductions  from  income, 
$416,573,137,  shows  that  they  were  composed  of  the 
following  items:  Salaries  and  maintenance  of  organi- 
zation, $545,468;  interest  on  funded  debt,  $249,624,- 
177;  interest  on  interest-bearing  current  liabilities, 
$8,469,063;  rents  paid  for  lease  of  road,  $92,972,322; 


taxes,  $39,970,791;  permanent  improvements,  $5 - 
162,240;  other  deductions,  $19,829,076. 

The  number  of  railway  employees  killed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  1861;  number  injured, 
29,969.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  was  181; 
the  number  of  passengers  injured,  2873.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  other  than  employees  and  passengers 
killed  was  4406,  and  the  number  injured,  5845. 
These  figures  include  casualities  to  persons  reported 
as  trespassers,  of  whom  3811  were  killed  and  4468 
were  injured. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  report  the  statistician  re- 
peats the  recommendations  contained  in  previous  re- 
ports, to  the  effect,  that  reports  should  be  secured 
from  express  companies  engaged  in  interstate  traf- 
fic; that  reports  should  be  secured  from  corporations 
and  companies  owning  rolling  stock  which  is  used  in 
interstate  traffic,  and  special  reports  from  corpora- 
tions and  companies  owning  depot  property,  eleva- 
tors, and  the  like;  and  that  reports  should  be  secured 
from  carriers  by  water,  so  far  as  their  business  is 
interstate  traffic. 


Crowding  the  Foreigners. 


American  manufacturers  have  strong  reason  for 
encouragement  in  the  growing  foreign  demand  for 
products  of  their  workmanship.  This  result  has 
been  attained  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable 
competition.  Naturally  enough,  the  long  established 
nations  of  Europe  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  their 
inventors  and  mechanics  can  be  outstripped  or  under- 
sold by  the  same  class  in  a  country  just  turned  its 
first  century,  but  the  proof  that  this  can  be  done  is 
now  before  them  in  more  than  one  form.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  honestly  entitled  to  be  called  the  most 
progressive  in  the  world.  They  are  quick  to  welcome 
improvements  and  they  study  the  whole  range  of 
invention  with  keen  interest.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  from  many  European  manufacturers  who  stick 
to  old  methods  and  processes  as  long  as  possible, 
assuming  that  their  way  must  be  right  because  they 
were  formerly  successful. 

A  few  days  ago  London  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  entire  equipment  of  its  new  electric  under- 
ground railway  must  come  from  America.  The  trams 
and  appliances  offered  in  England  are  inferior  and 
more  costly.  Electric  transportation  has  reached 
by  far  its  highest  development  in  the  United  States 
and  our  manufacturers  may  be  depended  on  to  hold 
their  ascendency  in  this  important  field.  Our  bi- 
cycles the  world  over  are  preferred  to  any  others. 
American  steel  rails  can  be  delivered  in  India  at  a 
price  shutting  out  the  British  mills.  Japan,  which 
is  not  at  present  disposed  to  be  friendly,  has  never- 
theless recently  ordered  fifty  locomotives  to  be  built 
in  Philadelphia.  Their  equal  can  not  be  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  that  settled  the  matter  as  a  business 
transaction.  British  consuls  in  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
report  that  the  Americans  are  taking  the  lead  in 
iron-mongery,  cotton  goods  and  silver-plated  ware. 
A  colonial  blue  book  states  that  in  Australia  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  American  implements,  clocks 
and  boots.  Our  agricultural  machinery  has  captured 
the  Australian  market,  and  it  easily  takes  the  lead 
everywhere. 

Some  have  contended  that  foreign  markets  would 
be  closed  to  us  unless  we  allow  tariffs  to  be  shaped 
by  foreign  influences.  But  events  are  showing  that 
the  higher  wages  which  protection  insures  to  work- 
men increases  their  skill,  sharpen  their  ingenuity, 
and  add  to  their  individual  effectiveness.  The  goods 
they  turn  out  in  many  lines  are  more  serviceable, 
adaptable  and  stylish  than  any  competing  kinds, 
and  they  sell  on  merits.  When  a  foreigner  wants  a 
reaper,  electric  outfit,  steel  rails,  bicycle  or  clock 
he  does  not  think  of  tariffs,  but  invests  his  money  to 
what  he  considers  the  best  advantage.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  winning  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
introducing  the  latest  and  best  devices,  and  if  they 
will  scrupulously  maintain  the  quality  of  their  wares 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  their  general  leadership 
will  be  acknowledged. 


The  famous  Eiffel  tower  and  the  celebrated  Ferris 
wheel  are  to  be  rivaled  at  the  Omaha  Exposition  by 
the  greatest  umbrella  of  modern  times.  Standing 
upon  a  bluff  facing  the  Missouri  river,  it  will  carry 
passengers  in  its  cars  to  a  height  of  575  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  umbrella  will  be  anchored 
in  a  stone  foundation  30  feet  deep  and  75  feet  square. 
Its  structure  will  be  of  iron  and  steel,  rising  350  feet 
above  its  foundation.  With  a  diameter  of  40  feet,  it 
will  have  a  circumference  of  126  feet.  On  the  sides 
of  the  standard,  running  from  the  bottom  up,  will 
be  forty  rails,  forming  ten  tracks  for  the  lower  plat- 
form to  move  up  and  down.  On  this  platform  will 
be  a  circular  track  on  which  another  platform  is  to 
revolve,  the  latter  platform  holding  the  standard 
which  supports  the  arms  of  the  umbrella.  The  arms 
are  to  be  110  feet  in  length,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  the  cars  are  to  be  suspended.  From  the  outer 
end  of  the  arms  cables  will  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
standard.  The  cars  will  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Ferris  wheel,  built  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  will  hold  forty  passengers  each.  There 
will  be  sixteen  of  these  cars.  The  lower  platform 
will  also  be  used  by  passengers. 


* 
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The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse. 


The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  arrived  at 
the  port  of  New  York  on  the  26th  of 
September,  her  maiden  voyage.  This 
ship  is  remarkable.  She  is  the  largest 
ship  afloat  and  nearly  as  large  as  the 
now  non-existent  Great  Eastern.  The 
speed  on  her  voyage,  for  a  single  day's 
run,  exceeded  that  of  any  ship  ever  set 
afloat.  The  record  for  the  run  be- 
tween Southampton  and  New  York  was 
broken,  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  was 
such  that  had  the  voyage  been  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  the  run  would 
have  been  considerably  shorter  than 
that  of  any  steamer  on  that  route. 

The  ship  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions, beside  which  are  here  given 
those  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  marine 
wonder  of  forty  years  ago  : 

Kaiser  Great 

Wilhelm.  Eastern. 

Length  over  all                    649  697 

Beam                                    66  83 

Draught                                  26  30 

Depth                                      43  58 

Gross  tonnage  14,000  19,500 

Displacement  30,000  27,000 

Horse  power  30,000  12,000 

Speed,  knots                            23  12 

The  driving  engines  of  the  Kaiser 
are  triple  expansion,  one  engine  on 
each  side  of  her  twin-screw  shafts, with 
steam  cylinders  52,  89|  and  96£  inches 
(two  of  the  latter  to  each  engine)  diam- 
eter, and  drive  two  three-bladed 
screws,  22  feet  3|  inches  diameter,  32 
feet  10  inches  pitch,  with  a  maximum 
of  30,000  H.  P.,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  knots  through  the  water  (twenty- 
six  miles)  an  hour.  The  propeller 
shafts  weigh  166  tons,  the  bronze 
screws  26  tons  each.  The  condensers 
contain  35,522  square  feet  of  cooling 
surface,  their  11,000  tubes  measuring 
a  total  length  of  about  thirty-five 
miles.  There  are,  altogether,  68  en- 
gines on  the  ship,  with  124  steam  cylin- 
ders. The  centrifugal  pumps  and  the 
engine  bilge  pumps  can,  together,  ex- 
pel 3600  tons  an  hour.  Pour  dynamos 
are  employed  for  lighting  purposes, 
supplying  current  to  1600  25-candle- 
power  lamps.  The  cost  was  $3,500,000. 

The  hull  is  enormously  strong,  is 
divided  by  sixteen  transverse  bulk- 
heads and  one  running  longitudinally. 
The  fourteen  boilers  are  in  four  groups, 
each  in  a  separate  compartment,  and 
the  two  main  engines  are  similarly  iso- 
lated. A  double  bottom  gives  addi- 
tional safety.  Accommodations  are 
provided  for  350  first  cabin  and  as 
many  second  cabin  and  800  steerage 
passengers,  and  for  a  crew  of  450  men, 
including  17  engineers,  18  boilers,  90 
stokers  and  75  coal  passers. 

With  steam  at  180  pounds  pressure 
this  ship  developed  28,430  H.  P.  and 
made  a  run  of  564  knots  in  a  single 
day — the  highest  record  yet  known. 
The  run  from  Southampton  to  New 
York  was  made  in  5  days,  22  hours,  35 
minutes  (3050  nautical  miles),  averag- 
ing 22J  knots  for  the  fastest  twenty- 
four  hours,  21.39  for  the  voyage.  About 
500  tons  of  coal  a  day  were  burned  on 
the  trip.  The  record  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  now  held  by  the  Luca- 
nia,  is  5  days,  7  hours  and  23  minutes, 
but  the  Kaiser  could  make  the  run  in 
about  5  days. 

At  Lake  Merced,  Cal.,  near  San 
Francisco,  has  recently  been  completed 
a  tunnel  3100  feet  long  to  the  ocean, 
approached  by  a  canal  3800  feet  long, 
which  conducts  the  surface  waters  from 
the  entire  watershed  to  the  tunnel 
proper.  The  effect  of  the  entire  piece 
of  engineering,  together  with  a  sluice- 
way seven  miles  long,  running  from 
Colma,  is  to  convey  all  impure  water 
from  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  's 
reservoir  there  into  the  ocean.  In 
building  the  tunnel,  after  the  work- 
men had  blasted  several  hundred 
feet  they  came  upon  a  bed  of  dangerous 
quicksands.  Engineer  Schussler  bored 
a  hole  into  the  tunnel  from  the  surface, 
the  water  was  pumped  out  and  the 
tunnel  then  pushed  through  the  quick- 
sands. The  springs  under  the  hills  were 
forced  into  a  minor  tunnel  which  runs 
up  the  hill  to  the  lake.  Thus,  says  the 
Call,  through  one  great  conduit  the  odd 
sight  is  beheld  of  impure  waters  run- 
ning to  the  ocean,  while  a  stream  of 
pure  water  passes  the  sewage  far 
under  the  hill. 


To  the  pure  scientist,  absolute  ac- 
curacy and  relative  completeness  of 
knowledge  are  all-sufficing  induce- 
ments to  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  research,  although  (from  a 
practical  point  of  view)  the  results 
obtained  may  not  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  when  viewed  in 
an  economic  light.  Thus,  exact  meas- 
urements of  the  atomic  weight  of  nitro- 
gen undertaken  by  Rayleigh  and  Ram- 
say revealed  the  non-commercial  fact 
that  nitrogen  derived  from  chemical 
compounds  is  one-half  per  cent  lighter 
than  atmospheric  nitrogen,  which  dis- 
covery led  to  the  detection  of  the  now 
well-known  element  argon.  Interest- 
ing, however,  as  this  substance  may  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  chemistry, 
its  very  distinguishing  characteristic 
(namely,  inertness)  renders  it  a  drone 
in  the  active  field  of  chemistry,  though 
it  certainly  may  still  prove  useful  as  a 
non-combinable  diluent  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  thermic  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  gases.  Still,  all  this  affects 
the  individual  who  asks,  "What  is 
truth  ?  "  rather  than  him  who  questions 
"  What  is  the  use  ?  " 


Had  To  Jump. 

THE  FATE  OF  A  PROMINENT  MA- 
RINE GR0CERYMAN. 


P.  H.  Monahan,  One  of  Detroit's  Oldest 
and  Best  Known  Merchants  Meets 
with  a  Serious  Experience. 

From  the  Evening  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Prominent  among  the  business  men  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  is  Patrick  H.  Mohahan,  who  re- 
sides at  199  Baker  street. 

He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  for  the  past  forty-seven 
years,  of  which  forty-two  years  has  been  in 
Detroit.  Coming  here  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  he  started  into  business  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Jefferson  Avenues,  and  for  years 
catered  to  the  marine  trade.  From  Duluth  to 
Buffalo  his  name  as  an  honorable,  honest  boat 
supply  man  was  well  known  to  all  boatmen. 

No  matter  what  time  of  day  or  night,  the 
Monahan  Marine  Grocery  was  kept  open  for 
the  convenience  of  the  lake  boats.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  known  and  oldest  retail 
grocery  dealer  in  Detroit.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  business  by  his  square  dealings, 
and  is  yet  to  be  found  behind  the  counter  any 
day  at  his  large  store,  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Baker  streets.  To  a  reporter  he  recently 
said : 

"When  we  first  opened  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  store  we  had  to  work  day  and  night. 
The  vessels  that  needed  supplies  wanted 
them  right  off  and  we  had  to  jump  all  the 
time.  The  reason  vesselmen  patronized  us 
was  because  we  filled  their  orders  at  once. 
Every  hour  counts  with  them  and  we  had  a 
double  set  of  clerks  that  worked  day  and 
night.  To  tell  the  truth  I  have  been  hustling 
all  my  life.  No  man  can  succeed  in  the 
grocery  or  any  other  business  without  hust- 
ling. Some  people  hustle  too  much,  and  I 
was  one  of  them. 

"About  four  years  ago  I  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  my  back  giving  out.  It  had  both- 
ered me  for  years,  but  finally  the  pain  was  so 
severe  that  I  had  to  stop  work.  For  a  week 
I  sat  around  the  house  and  then  had  to  go  to 
bed.  I  became  worse  instead  of  better.  The 
old  family  physician  said  that  I  had  worn  my- 
self out  by  hard  work.  I  did  not  do  much  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  doctored  for  my  kidneys. 
My  friends  advised  me  to  try  different  reme- 
dies that  they  had  faith  in,  and  I  tried  nearly 
all  of  them.  I  was  ready  for  any  remedy  that 
would  relieve  the  unbearable  pain  in  my 
back,  but  I  did  not  receive  any  benefit. 

"  I  read  considerable  during  my  sickness, 
and  in  my  daily  paper  I  noticed  frequently 
different  articles  regarding  the  wonderful 
cures  made  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  how  the  pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  One  day  I  read  of 
a  case  like  mine,  in  which  a  complete  cure  had 
been  effected.  That  convinced  me  that  the 
pills  had  merit,  and  I  decided  to  try  them,  as 
they  cost  only  50  cents  a  box  (never  in  loose 
form)  or  six  boxes  for  $2  50,  and  could  be  had 
at  any  druggist's,  or  by  mail  from  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  The  next  day  I  asked  the  druggist  re- 
garding them.  He  said,  '  We  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  the  pills  and  they  are  well  recom- 
mended by  the  purchasers.'  They  build  up 
the  blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to 
pale  and  sallow  cheeks,  and  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  I 
bought  a  box  and  took  it  home,  and  commenced 
to  take  the  pills.  Before  I  had  taken  one  box 
that  intense  pain  which  for  fifteen  years  had 
nearly  killed  me  was  gone.  I  continued  using 
the  pills  until  I  had  taken  four  boxes,  which 
made  me  feel  as  well  as  I  had  for  years  pre- 
vious to  my  sickness.  My  friends  noticed  the 
change  at  once  and  were  more  than  pleased  to 
see  me  out  again.  I  continued  using  the  pills, 
and  in  less  than  sixty  days  I  was  so  much  im- 
proved that  I  was  able  to  attend  to  business. 
That  is  why  I  tell  every  one  that  asks  me 
about  myself  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  do  all  and  more  than  what  is 
claimed  for  them." 


I  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

3}  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Sweetser.  Ind..  June  14. 1897. 

j£\        Gentlemen : — The  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater  which  1  purchased 
^5f|  of  you  some  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.    Very  little  fuel  is  required  and  a 
lar^e  amount  of  heat  is  produced.     Every  stock-raiser  should  own  one.    In  my 
■^f  opinion,  it  ]s  the  best  made.  Yours  truly,  ROBERT  SHERON. 

W  25  gallon,  $12 ;  50  gallon,  $17 ;  IOO  gallon.  $24. 

*5g   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  N.Y.City 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50e  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  62b'  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Wlllaua  Ni  es  &  »'o.,  Lob  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

S.  P.   LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1894  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOE  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


-   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beet  U  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.     Self-regulating,  patent 
I  turning  trays,  drying   room  for 
chicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
I       few  of  its  good  points.  Sold  under 
I  LB  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
t  s  11    ly.   Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
.  Ji         ble.   Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
'L  i    "i0  Hcribes  them  fully;  tells  many 

\_ — 7— ~ — _   things  about  poultry  raising  you 

'  ^ should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  OES  MOINES,  1A. 


^uniiminH....^ 


NEVER  BEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  in  L 
which  it  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
e  ELI  ABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto 
atic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
_  _  liable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  10  cts.  forit. 
R  E  L I A  B  L  E  I H  G  ^  ^  ^  f  Of*  ft ?  PP.0.^"  ,^       I1,1  yj^T,1,1',11'-^ 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Pood  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 
POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  IBU1.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  189T  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
J  as.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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1  HE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


With  bubbles  'tween  the  rocus  and  foam; 
But  then  we  must  take  Joey  home. 

Of  course,  he  cries  at  mamma's  look. 

She  says :    "  Is  this  the  only  fish 
That  you  can  catch  in  Silver  Brook  ! " 

She  knows,   though,  we'd  get  all  she'd 
wish, 

With  just  our  string  and  pail  and  pin, 

If  Joey  wouldn't  tumble  in! 

—Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Roy's  Lesson. 

"  Good-by,  Roy;  help  mother  all  you 
can,  and  don't  forget  the  wood-pile," 
said  Mr.  Hopkins,  kissing  his  wife  good- 
by  and  taking  up  his  well  filled  dinner- 
pail. 

"  I  counted  on  going  fishing  to-day," 
replied  Roy,  sulkily. 

"Well,  you  cannot  go,"  answered 
his  father.  "  Had  you  been  smart,  you 
might  have  had  the  wood  all  split  and 
in  the  shed.  No  more  fishing  until  that 
is  attended  to." 

And  Mr.  Hopkins  was  gone. 

"  I'm  tired  of  work,"  grumbled  Roy. 

"  Suppose  your  father  and  I  refused 
to  work,  how  long  do  you  suppose  we 
would  have  a  home  or  bread  and  butter 
to  eat  ?  "  said  his  mother,  quietly. 

"That's  different,"  snapped  Roy, 
shuffling  out  of  the  house,  making  much 
more  noise  than  was  necessary. 

"  There  ain't  a  kid  in  our  crowd  that 
works  as  hard  as  I  do,"  growled  he, 
seating  himself  on  a  log,  and  giving  the 
axe  a  vicious  kick.  "I  promised  the 
boys  I'd  go  fishing  sure,  to-day,  and 
now  I've  got  orders  to  stay  at  home 
and  hustle  at  the  old  wood  pile  and  help 
mother.  She  will  be  sure  to  get  one  of 
her  sick  headaches,  and  I'll  have  to  get 
supper  and  wash  dishes.  How  I  hate 
it  !" 

Roy  made  a  grimace,  giving  the  un- 
offending axe  another  kick. 

"  For  two  cents  I'd  run  away  ;  I'm 
not  appreciated  here,  and  won't  be  till 
I'm  gone." 

He  stood  in  deep  thought  for  a  min- 
ute, then,  with  a  determined,  "No  more 
girl's  work  for  me  —  I'm  going  I  " 
jumped  the  back  fence. 

"  I  suppose  mother  will  take  on  awful 
when  she  misses  me,  and  father  will 
have  a  description  of  me  in  all  the 
papers,  but  it  won't  do  one  bit  of  good; 
I'll  never  go  back.  They  can't  always 
have  me  with  them,  so  good-by,  old 
wood  pile;  guess  father  will  have  to 
hustle  with  you  himself." 

Roy  felt  very  brave,  as  he  walked 
along,  with  his  chin  held  high  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  "  It  is  a  wonder 
to  me,"  he  thought,  "  that  more  of  the 
fellows  don't  strike  out  for  themselves, 
and  make  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
like  I  am  going  to  do." 

Roy  struck  out  for  the  country,  and 
after  trudging  along  the  dusty  road 
till  nearly  noon,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
one-horse  buggy,  driven  by  a  joliy- 
looking  farmer. 

"Jump  in,"  said  the  man,  in  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  stopping  his  horse  beside 
Roy. 

He  climbed  in  with  alacrity. 

"Going  far?"  the  farmer  asked, 
looking  sharply  at  Roy. 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  Roy.  "Fact 
is,  I'm  running  away.  1  want  to  go 
out  West.  Maybe  I'll  work  in  a  gold 
mine.  I'm  not  just  sure  what  I  shall 
do  yet,  but  I'm  not  going  back  home. 
I'm  not  treated  right  by  my  folks." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  farmer,  dryly; 
"  very  few  boys  are." 

"That's  so!"  replied  Roy,  quickly, 
failing  to  note  the  sarcasm  in  the  other's 


voice,  and  fancying  that  he  had  at 
last  found  some  one  who  had  under- 
stood his  case. 

"I  had  to  cut  wood,  carry  coal  and 
water,  and  help  mother  in  the  bouse. 
Sometimes,  when  mother  was  sick,  I 
had  to  get  supper  and  wash  dishes — 
regular  girl's  work.  You  bet  they  will 
miss  me  now." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did," 
said  the  farmer.  "  What  if  your  father 
does  work  hard  all  day,  he  could  chop 
that  wood  in  the  evenings.  And  for 
any  sensible  woman  to  expect  a  high 
minded  boy  like  you  to  help  in  the  house 
— I  call  it  a  shame  !  What  are  mothers 
for  if  it  is  not  to  work  ?  What  right 
have  they  to  get  sick  ?  It  is  their  place 
to  work  all  day  in  the  kitchen,  and  sit 
up  half  the  night  to  do  the  mending. 
Mothers  grow  old  pretty  fast,  and  some 
of  them  don't  live  very  long,  when  they 
overwork.  But  what  of  it  ?  They  can't 
expect  their  boys  to  help  'em.  What 
is  your  name,  sonny  ?  " 

"  Bob  Hopkins,  sir." 

"  Urn  !  Folks  live  on  Front  street, 
back  of  the  old  Davis  mill  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  Roy  replied  nervously. 
"  Do  you  know  father  ?  " 

"  Heard  of  him,"  said  the  farmer, 
indifferently."  "Well,  my  boy,  what 
do  you  say  to  coming  home  with  me  for 
a  short  visit  ?  I  rather  like  your  looks 
and  won't  make  you  wash  dishes." 

"Do  you  think  father  will  find  me 
there  ?  "  asked  Roy.  "  Of  course  they 
will  be  looking  for  me  everywhere,  and 
there  will  a  be  description  of  me  in  all 
the  papers." 

An  amused  smile  flitted  over  the 
farmer's  face. 

"  If  they  come  after  you  I'll  throw 
them  off  the  track  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  bolt.  Here  we  are  at  El- 
dridge.  You  hold  the  horse  while  I 
step  in  the  telegraph  office  a  moment." 

"  What  did  you  go  in  therefor?" 
Roy  asked  a  little  uneasily,  as  the 
farmer  climbed  back  into  the  buggy. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  there  might  be  a 
telegram  from  daughter  Mary.  She 
lives  in  New  York." 

"  Were  you  expecting  one  ?  " 

"Well,  no.  But  one  never  knows 
what  to  expect  in  this  uncertain 
world." 

Roy  felt  better. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  and  they  were 
at  the  comfortable  country  home  of 
Farmer  Jones. 

The  first  meal  at  the  pretty  country 
house  was  a  revelation  to  Roy. 

The  supper  was  no  better  than  they 
had  at  home.  But  what  surprised  him 
was  to  see  Harry,  a  tall  lad  of  seven- 
teen, wait  upon  his  mother  as  if  he 
really  liked  to  do  it.  He  placed  her 
chair  at  the  table  and  helped  her  to  be 
seated,  as  though  she  were  a  queen. 

"Queer  way,"  thought  Roy,  "after 
the  way  Mr.  Jones  talked  to  me." 

After  supper  he  was  more  astonished 
to  see  Harry,  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  plump  little  mother, 
wiping  the  dishes  for  her. 

"  I  can  do  them,  Harry.  You  worked 
hard  to-day.    Go  and  rest." 

"So  have  you.  We'll  get  them 
done  and  rest  together." 

And  the  good-natured  boy  flourished 
the  snowy  dish  towel  over  his  mother's 
head. 

Roy  heard,  and  his  wonder  grew. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Jones  went  to  the 
city.  Roy  felt  a  little  remorseful  as  he 
thought  of  his  mother  crying  over  his 
disappearance,  and  bringing  on  one  of 
her  sick  headaches — his  father  rushing 
wildly  from  one  newspaper  office  to 
another,  his  comrades  holding  confabs 
on  the  street  corners  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  running  away — in  fact,  he  pictured 
the  town  in  an  uproar  and  business  sus- 
pended, all  on  account  of  himself. 

He  swung  himself  lazily  in  the  ham- 
mock, for  Mr.  Jones  had  not  given  him 
work  to  do. 

A  whole  week  slipped  away,  and  Roy 
was  not  feeling  so  important  as  when 
he  left  home. 

The  detectives  had  not  been  after 
him.  No  notice  of  his  disappearance 
had  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  Roy 
had  scanned  them  closely  every  day. 

When  Mr.  Jones  went  to  the  city,  he 
always  came  back  saying  things  were 
going  on  the  same  as  usual. 

Then,  too,  he  was  losing  faith  in  man- 


kind, for  Mr.  Jones  did  not  practice 
what  he  preached.  He  insisted  on 
Roy  doing  nothing,  and  would  look  at 
him  and  wink  when  Harry  would  take 
the  bucket  from  his  mother's  hand  to 
fetch  the  water,  or  insist  upon  her  rest- 
ing on  the  porch  while  he  dished  up  the 
supper. 

Then  Roy's  mind  would  go  back  to 
his  own  mother,  who  was  always  so 
tired,  and  be  couldn't  remember  ever 
offering  to  help  her.  She  always  had 
to  ask  him;  then  he  would  growl  and 
say: 

"  Is  that  all  ?    Can  I  go  now  ?  " 

And  she  would  look  at  him  with  a 
smile  and  say  pleasantly: 

"  That  will  do.    You  can  go  now." 

As  he  thought  of  his  good,  kind 
mother,  a  lump  would  come  in  his 
throat,  and  he  had  to  wink  hard  to 
keep  back  the  tears. 

"  What  makes  you  help  in  the  house 
so  much  ?  "  Roy  asked  of  Harry  one 
day,  as  the  latter  finished  sweeping 
the  kitchen  floor.  "  Do  you  like  such 
work  ?  " 

"  Well,  no;  but  I  like  my  mother, 
and  do  the  work  to  save  her  strength. 
Roy,  we  can  have  but  one  mother,  and 
my  motto  is,  take  good  care  of  her 
while  you  have  her.  Mother  often  says 
she  could  not  keep  house  without  me." 

Roy  went  to  the  barn  where  Farmer 
Jones  was  giving  his  horses  their  dinner. 

"Mr.  Jones,  I'm  going  home,"  he 
said,  abruptly. 

Mr.  Jones'  eyes  twinkled. 

"  And  not  go  to  the  gold  mine  ?  "  he 
ashed. 

"No,  sir.  You've  been  good  to  me, 
but  you  were  making  fun  of  me  that  day 
I  met  you,  for  you  do  believe  in  boys 
doing  housework  or  you  wouldn't  let 
Harry  do  it." 

The  farmer  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
the  boy's  curly  head. 

"Harry  loves  his  mother:  yes,  and 
his  old  father,  too.  Seems  as  if  he  can- 
not do  enough  for  us.  We  never  have 
to  make  him  work — he  is  always  will- 
ing." 

"  And  I  love  my  parents,  too,"  cried 
Roy,  hotly,   "  just  as  much  as  Harry 

does." 

"I  only  judged  from  the  way  you 
talked." 

"  I  talked  like  a  fool,"  declared  Roy. 
"Mother  and  father  were  too  good  to 
me,  and  I'm  going  home  this  very  day. 
How  they  must  have  worried  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  assured  Mr.  Jones. 
"When  I  was  in  town  yesterday,  I  saw 
them  both,  and  they  never  looked 
better." 

"  Then  you  telegraphed  to  them  that 
day  ?  "  said  Roy,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes;  and  there  isn't  a  soul  in  town 
knows  you  ran  away,  except  your  own 
folks." 

To  say  that  Roy  felt  small,  doesn't 
half  express  it.  Right  after  dinner 
they  started  for  town,  and  arrived 
there  just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins 
were  at  supper. 

Of  course  they  were  glad  to  see  their 
boy,  and  hoped  that  he  had  enjoyed 
himself,  and  heaped  his  plate  with  good 
things.  They  treated  him  just  as  if  he 
had  been  on  a  visit  with  their  consent. 
And  it  looks  very  much  as  though  he 
had. 

As  Mr.  Hopkins  arose  from  the  table, 
he  pleasantly  turned  to  his  son  and 
said, — 

"  Well,  Roy,  you  have  had  a  nice, 
long  rest.  Now,  to-morrow,  you  must 
get  that  wood  split  and  piled." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  see  to  that,"  answered 
he,  in  such  a  cheerful,  willing  voice, 
that  both  parents  were  a  little  dazed. 

But  Roy  had  had  his  lesson;  and  in 
the  days  that  followed  his  heart  was 
often  gladdened  by  hearing  his  mother 
say,— 

"Oh,  Roy  !  what  a  comfort  you  are 
to  me  !  " — Alida  Mack  Young. 


Hicks— I  suppose  that  it  is  a  bargain 
between  Dick  and  Miss  Sparker.  They 
seem  made  for  each  other.  Wicks — 
Yes;  as  soon  as  they  met,  he  made  for 
her  and  she  made  for  him. — Boston 
Transcript. 


"My  lord,"  said  the  foreman  of  an 
Irish  jury,  when  giving  in  his  verdict, 
"  we  find  the  man  who  stole  the  mare 
not  guilty. — Tit-Bits. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Love  alone  makes  the  heart  rise  to 
know  the  secret  of  all  being.  Failing 
in  this  knowledge,  man  may  know  many 
things,  but  nothing  truly;  for  all  such 
knowledge  stays  with  outward  shows. 
— Henry  Jones,  M.  A. 

Next  to  the  power  of  standing  out- 
side one's  self  and  looking  at  me  as 
other  folks  see  me,  the  most  remark- 
able is  this  of  (by  the  insight  of  genius 
and  imagination)  becoming  you.  The 
first  makes  one  sometimes  only  too 
reasonable,  too  humble ;  the  second 
warms  the  heart  and  enriches  the  soul, 
for  it  gives  the  charm  of  selfhood  to 
beings  not  ourselves. — Jean  Ingelow. 

Thoughts  are  certainly  able  to 
spread  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
looks  or  language.  Invisible  seed  that 
floats  from  the  parent  plant  can  root 
itself  wherever  it  settles,  and  thoughts 
must  have  some  medium  through 
which  they  sail  till  they  reach  minds 
that  can  take  them  in,  and  there  they 
strike  root,  and  whole  crops  of  the 
same  sort  come  up,  just  as  if  they 
were  indigenous,  and  naturally  belong- 
ing to  their  entertainers.  This  is  even 
more  true  in  great  matters  than  in 
smali. — Jean  Ingelow. 

To  do  the  duty  nearest,  simple  and 
natural  as  it  may  seem,  is  really  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  life.  To  see  it 
even  is  difficult.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  in  man  that  always  makes  him  en- 
amored of  the  distant  thing.  ...  It 
is  always  to-morrow  and  to-morrow. 
To-day  we  will  dream  and  plan  and 
postpone  ;  to-morrow  we  will  act ;  and 
so  life  gets  to  be  a  snarl  of  neglected 
yesterdays,  a  deceiving  show  of  prom- 
ised to-morrows,  nothing  really  accom- 
plished.— J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

You  are  in  God's  world,  you  are 
God's  child.  Those  things  you  cannot 
change  ;  the  only  peace  and  rest  and 
happiness  for  you  is  to  accept  them 
and  rejoice  in  them.  When  God  speaks 
to  you,  you  must  not  make  believe  to 
yourself  that  it  is  the  wind  blowing  or 
the  torrent  falling  from  the  hill.  You 
must  know  that  it  is  God.  You  must 
gather  up  the  whole  power  of  meeting 
Him.  You  must  be  thankful  that  life 
is  great,  and  not  little.  You  must 
listen  as  if  listening  were  your  life. 
And  then,  then  only,  can  come  peace. 
The  lost  proportions  will  be  perfectly 
restored. — "Perfect  Freedom,"  Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


Pleasantries. 


My  dear  is  sweet  and  loving  now, 

She  greets  me  with  a  smile; 
The  sack  she  got  last  fall,  you  know, 

Is  away,  way  out  of  style. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Bacon — Did  you  offer  Mr.  Crim- 
sonbeak  your  umbrella  when  he  went 
out  ?  Mr.  Bacon — No,  I  didn't  have  a 
chance;  he  took  it.  Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"  Tootleton  wears  a  handkerchief 
around  bis  neck  all  the  time."  "  Yes; 
he  says  it  takes  all  the  starched  col- 
lars in  the  house  to  keep  his  wife 
going." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Miss  Hubb  says  she  is  a  thorough 
Bostonian."  "I  know  better.  Why, 
I  can  understand  what  she  says  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  dictionary." — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

"Papa,"  said  little  Benny  Bloo- 
bumper,  "  what  is  an  encyclopaedia?" 
"An  encyclopaedia,  Benny,"  replied 
that  small  boy's  intelligent  papa,  "  is 
a  set  of  books,  any  volume  of  which 
will  tell  you  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
information  you  want." — Exchange. 

Professor  Brain  tank— Newton  was 
a  great  philosopher.  By  observing  the 
mere  fall  of  an  apple  he  discovered  the 
law  of  gravity.  Smithers — That's  noth- 
ing. By  simply  biting  an  apple  Eve 
discovered  the  gravity  of  law. — New 
York  Journal. 

"  We  have  some  kind  of  calamity- 
shriekers  with  us  all  the  time,"  sighed 
Uncle  Allen  Sparks.  "Just  as  soon 
as  the  wail  about  hard  times  begins  to 
stop  and  things  look  a  little  cheerful 
here  comes  the  katydid  predicting  an 
early  frost."— Chicago  Tribune. 


When  We  Go  Fishing. 


When  we  go  fishing  in  the  brook, 

Joey  and  Cicely  and  I, 
A  crooked  pin's  our  only  hook. 

That  catches 'em  !    Sometimes  we  tie 
The  string  tight  to  a  willow  limb 
Just  where  the  biggest  minnows  swim. 

Then  we  lie  down  there  in  the  shade, 
And  watch  our  bobs  that  tip  and  float; 

And  once  a  bridge  of  rocks  we  made, 
And  built  a  castle  and  a  moat. 

But  just  as  sure  as  we  begin, 

Why,  Joey  goes  and  tumbles  in. 

Then  all  the  frightened  fish  they  hide 

Beneath  the  rocks  and  in  the  pool. 
There's  not  a  minnow  to  be  spied! 
The  water  settles  clear  and  cool 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Moire  poplins  and  moire  velours  are 
to  be  worn  again  this  season. 

Crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  elaborately 
with  black  Chantilly  lace  in  applique, 
makes  charming  dinner  dresses. 

Pink  is  the  leading  color  for  evening 
gowns,  and  if  it  is  combined  with  violet 
you  have  the  latest  whim  of  fashion. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  gold 
trinkets  is  a  little  fan  chain,  fastened 
at  the  side  of  the  belt,  from  which  a 
very  small  fan  is  suspended. 

Lace  is  universally  used  this  season 
on  both  light  and  dark  gowns.  We 
have  lace  vests,  lace  cravats,  lace  bows 
in  our  hats,  and  lace  everywhere  that 
it  can  be  arranged  with  good  effect. 

Black  cobweb  net  intermixed  with 
silver  is  brought  out  in  a  great  variety 
of  patterns  for  evening  wear,  as  well 
as  a  long  range  of  metal  tissues  in  red 
and  silver,  blue  and  silver,  yellow  and 
gold,  and  gold  shot  with  pine  green. 

A  handsome  gown  of  gray  cloth  has 
a  full  bodice  with  a  yoke.  The  yoke  is 
in  the  form  of  a  maltese  cross,  and  is 
formed  of  finely  plaited  peony  pink 
satin.  It  is  outlined  by  a  band  of  white 
satin,  upon  which  is  laid  a  passemen- 
terie of  silver  and  pearls. 

A  little  Russian  blouse  for  an  outside 
garment  is  of  brown  velvet,  with  a 
yoke  and  narrow  vest  of  grebe.  The 
bloused  bodice  is  adorned  with  exquisite 
bronze-beaded  passementerie.  Cuffs 
and  a  flaring  collar  of  grebe  complete 
the  pretty  garment. 

In  jewels  pear-shaped  stones  seem  to 
be  in  favor  according  to  Harper's 
Bazar.  The  latest  rings  have  a  pear- 
shaped  stone  of  color  in  the  center, 
springing  from  two  diamonds  on  either 
side.  Pearls  are  so  immensely  popular 
that  their  value  has  increased  one- 
third. 

Poplins  of  all  kinds  are  among  the 
popular  materials  of  the  hour.  For 
hard  wear  they  are  of  wool,  both 
plaided  and  plain,  but  for  reception 
toilettes  the  material  is  woven  with 
silk  warp,  and  is  flecked  with  tiny  silk 
figures  like  brocade.  This  last  is 
especially  pretty  in  gray  and  white, 
made  up  with  some  bright  color, 
turquoise  blue  or  cerise,  for  points  of 
relief. 

A  pretty  winter  gown  for  a  slim 
figure  is  of  mistral  blue  cloth,  with 
plain  full  skirt,  finished  at  the  bottom 
with  a  band  of  chinchilla.  The  bodice 
has  a  tucked  yoke  of  black  velvet  and 
a  flaring  collar  lined  with  chinchilla. 
A  Russian  blouse  of  the  cloth  is  edged 
with  chinchilla  where  the  top  of  the 
blouse  meets  the  yoke.  The  short 
basque  is  also  lined  with  chinchilla 
and  the  fastening  on  the  left  side  is 
covered  with  a  band  of  the  soft  gray 
fur.    The  belt  is  of  black  velvet. 

An  effective  street  gown  is  of  deep 
ruby  cloth.  The  skirt  has  a  hip  trim- 
ming of  fine  braiding,  with  pieces  of 
black  deerskin  let  in  on  the  hips.  The 
seams  are  covered  with  braid.  The 
bodice  has  a  yoke  and  vest  of  deerskin, 
outlined  by  a  delicate  tracery  of  braid 
and  fine  jet  passementerie.  The  yoke 
has  shoulder  caps  in  little  fluted  folds, 
which  match  the  cuffs  of  fluted  deer- 
skin which  fall  over  the  hand  to  the 
fingers.  The  so-called  deerskin  is  much 
used  this  year  for  dress  trimming. 

The  fancy  for  four-leaf  clovers  never 
quite  dies  out  and  at  times  asserts 
itself  with  vigor.  Just  now  it  is  taking 
a  remarkably  pretty  form.  Natural 
four-leaf  clovers  are  pressed  between 
two  slightly  convex  crystal  glasses, 
bound  with  a  rim  of  gold  and  suspended 
from  the  watch  chain.  They  are  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  full  of  meaning, 
and  more  unique  than  most  fancies  of 
the  hour.  Belt  buckles  are  similarly 
made  from  medaldions;  the  center  of 
which  are  four-leaf  clovers  mounted  on 
white  silk  under  glass. 


About  the  middle  of  November  the 
earth  crosses  the  orbit  of  a  remark- 
able stream  of  cometary  fragments, 
whose  fall  into  our  atmosphere  gives 
rise  to  the  Leonids,  or  November  me- 
teors. These  particles  move  in  an 
orbit  whose  period  equals  about  thirty- 


three  of  our  own  years,  and  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  celestial  phenomena 
ever  witnessed  by  man  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  stream  of  world 
dust  is  mostly  condensed  into  a  small 
portion  of  the  great  orbit.  Hence  it  is 
that  on  five  or  six  years  out  of  the 
thirty-three  the  November  meteors 
are  likely  to  be  especially  notable.  The 
maximum  display  is  expected  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  but  as  a  magnificent 
downfall  was  witnessed  in  Europe  and 
in  America  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1864,  two  years  before  the  last 
maximum,  it  is  expected  that  the 
earth  will  again  enter  the  denser  por- 
tion of  the  meteoric  stream  this  year. 
Our  planet  will  be  central  in  the 
stream  on  November  14,  just  before 
daylight  in  America.  This  will  be  mid- 
day for  Europeans,  while  American 
observers  will  have  the  disadvantage 
of  a  moon  only  five  days  past  the  full, 
so  that  the  expected  meteoric  shower 
will  probably  not  be  seen  at  its  best. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Spiced  Pears. — Seven  pounds  pared 
fruit,  three  pounds  sugar,  one  pint 
vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  whole  cloves, 
one  teaspoonful  whole  allspice,  one  or 
two  blades  mace  ;  tie  all  these  spices  in 
a  little  bag  and  drop  in  syrup.  Put  all 
on  together  in  preserving  kettle  and 
cook  slowly  until  done.  Seckel  pears 
put  up  this  way  are  excellent. 

Cream  Candy. — Place  over  the  fire 
a  vessel  containing  two  large  cupfuls 
of  granulated  sugar  and  half  a  dozen 
tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Set  it  to  boil 
until,  when  a  little  is  dipped  into  cold 
water,  it  will  harden.  The  moment  it 
will  do  this  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Then  turn  it  into  a 
buttered  dish,  and  when  cool  enough  to 
handle  pull  it  until  it  is  white,  cut  into 
short  lengths  and  set  away  to  get  cold. 

Peanut  Sandwiches. — Peanut  sand- 
wiches are  usually  made  from  grated 
peanuts.  Have  them  thoroughly 
roasted,  and  grate  them  on  an  ordi- 
nary grater.  Cut  the  end  from  a 
square  loaf  of  bread,  butter  the  loaf, 
then  cut  off  thin  slices,  and  so  continue 
until  you  have  the  desired  quantity. 
Spread  over  a  thick  layer  of  the  grated 
peanuts.  Put  two  slices  together, 
trim  off  the  crusts  and  cut  the  slices 
into  fancy  shapes— either  rounds,  cres- 
cents, triangles  or  squares. 

Fruit  Muffins. — Sift  together  two 
cups  of  sifted  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  three  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  two  rounding  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Beat  one  egg  until 
light,  add  to  it  a  scant  cupful  of  milk, 
and  pour  them  over  the  dry  ingre- 
dients ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  Stir  just  long  enough 
to  mix.  Add  one  cupful  of  dried  cur- 
rants, or  any  kind  of  fresh  berries ; 
drop  in  greased  gem  pan  and  bake  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Peach  Meringue. — Line  a  tin  pie- 
plate  with  good  pastry  and  fill  it  with 
stewed  peaches,  properly  sweetened, 
flavored  with  kernels  and  strained. 
Dredge  a  little  powdered  sugar  over 
the  fruit  and  bake  the  whole  in  a  hot 
oven  until  the  under  crust  is  done.  It 
will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  forty-five 
minutes.  While  it  is  baking  prepare  a 
meringue  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Spread  the  meringue  roughly  over  the 
pie  and  return  it  to  the  oven  to  bake 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Have  the 
oven  cool  enough  to  merely  brown  the 
meringue  delicately  in  that  time. 

Potato  Salad. — Beat  three  eggs 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  prepared  mus- 
tard, pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  with 
half  a  cupful  of  vinegar.  Place  over 
the  fire,  stirring  until  it  thickens,  and 
add  a  lump  of  butter  as  large  as  an 
egg.  Take  six  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  copped  rather  fine,  six  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices  and  an  onion 
sliced  very  thin,  with  two  cupfuls  of 
chopped  celery.  Put  a  layer  of  pota- 
toes in  the  dish,  then  a  little  of  the  cel- 
ery and  onion,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  add  a  layer  of  the  sliced  eg?. 
Continue  with  alternate  layers  until  all 


A  Cougher's  Coffers 


may  not  be  so  full  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  neglect  his  coffers  awhile  and 
attend  to  his  cough.  A  man's  coffers  may  be 
so  secure  that  no  one  can  take  them  away 
from  him.  But  a  little  cough  has  taken  many 
a  man  away  from  his  coffers.  The  "slight 
cough  "  is  somewhat  like  the  small  pebble  that 
lies  on  the  mountain  side,  and  appears  utterly 
insignificant.  A  fluttering  bird,  perhaps,  starts 
the  pebble  rolling,  and  the  rolling  pebble  begets 
an  avalanche  that  buries  a  town.  Many  fatal 
diseases  begin  with  a  slight  cough.  But  any 
cough,  taken  in  time,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

More  particulars  about  Pectoral  In  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
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the  chopped  potato  is  used.  Then  over 
the  whole  pour  the  salad  dressing  and 
serve  very  cold. 

Snow  Pudding. — Soak  half  a  box  of 
gelatine  in  one  cup  of  cold  water  for 
one  hour,  then  add  one  cup  of  boiling 
water  and  two  small  cups  of  sugar  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  the  juice  of 
two  large  lemons.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth.  When  the 
gelatine  mixture  is  cold  and  begins  to 
thicken  stir  the  eggs  in,  beating  the 
mixture  very  hard  until  it  will  just 
pour.  The  dish  containing  the  mixture 
should  stand  in  a  pan  of  ice  water,  and 
it  will  congeal  more  quickly.  Turn  into 
a  wet  mould  and  stand  in  a  cold  place. 
When  serving  this  pudding  pour  around 
the  form  a  boiled  custard,  flavored  with 
vanilla. 

To  Make  Chocolate  Blancmange. — 
To  one  cup  of  cold  milk  add  one  ounce 
of  gelatine,  and  let  it  soak  one  hour. 
Put  one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk  over 
the  fire  to  heat  to  boiling  point;  then 
add  the  soaked  gelatine  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Have  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  add  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  sugar  to  them  and  four  heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate, 
moistened  with  a  very  little  milk.  Pour 
the  scalding  milk  slowly  over  the  egg 
mixture,  stirring  all  the  while.  Return 
to  the  fire  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
is  almost  at  boiling  point,  then  remove 
immediately  from  the  fire.  Meanwhile, 
have  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  stir  them  into  the  hot 
mixture,  with  two  teaspoonfulls  of 
vanilla.  Pour  into  moulds  that  have 
been  wet  in  cold  water,  and  stand  upon 
the  ice  to  form.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  The 
eggs  may  be  omitted,  if  desired. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Fat  will  not  burn  if  it  has  something 
to  do;  so  if  it  has  to  be  left  idle  for  a 
few  minutes,  put  a  crust  of  bread  or  a 
slice  of  raw  potato  into  the  kettle. 

Do  not  put  hot  water  or  any  kind  of 
water  upon  woolens  that  have  had 
liquid  grease  spilled  upon  them.  First 
sprinkle  buckwheat  or  rye  flour  over 
the  place  and  let  it  absorb  the  grease, 
brush  off  the  flour  and  apply  then  fresh 
flour  until  the  grease  is  absorbed. 

Several  newspapers  laid  one  upon 
the  other,  then  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  and  stitched  together 
near  the  edge,  make  an  excellent  mat 
to  lay  upon  a  hard-wood  floor  in  front 
of  the  sink  or  range  in  a  kitchen,  and 


will  save  the  cook  a  great  deal  of  work. 
When  soiled,  this  mat  can  be  thrown 
aside  and  easily  replaced  by  a  fresh 
one. 

A  simple  laundry  polish  for  shirt 
bosoms,  collars  and  cuffs  consists  of  one 
ounce  of  white  wax  and  two  ounces  of 
spermaceti,  melted  and  mixed  together. 
Use  a  lump  of  the  mixture  of  the  size 
of  a  hazelnut  in  the  boiled  starch  used 
for  a  dozen  shirts.  Polish  the  linen 
with  a  polishing  iron,  to  bring  out  the 
gloss  of  the  starch. 

Water  bottles  and  decanters  can  be 
easily  cleansed  by  means  of  a  strong 
bent  wire  and  soft  linen  cloth.  Half 
fill  the  bottle  with  suds,  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  then  rub  with  the 
cloth  soaped  well  and  wrapped  around 
the  wire.  When  thoroughly  clean, 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  drain.  Al- 
ways use  lukewarm  water  on  glass, 
and  castile  soap.  For  the  outside 
of  the  bottle,  if  it  be  deeply  cut  or 
fancy  glass,  a  little  ammonia  in  the 
water  is  excellent,  and  gives  a  fine 
polish. 

Fleas  sometimes  infest  blankets;  and 
in  that  case  fumigation  and  thorough 
washing  is  recommended.  Blankets 
and  articles  that  will  not  fade  may  be 
effectively  cleaned  by  dipping  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water,  and  then  washing  them.  Half  a 
pint  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  three 
quarts  of  warm  water  is  the  proper 
strength  to  use  for  this  purpose.  If 
floors  are  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
washing  with  this  preparation  of  di- 
luted carbolic  acid,  first  cleaning  out 
all  the  cracks  of  the  floor  with  a  brush 
and  soap  and  water,  it  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  fumigate  the  room,  as  the  flea 
remains  near  the  floor. 

A  dainty  trick  is  to  perfume  one's 
gloves,  and  though  making  home-made 
perfumes  is  a  bit  troublesome,  it  is 
rather  feminine  and  sweet-smelling 
work.  Obtain  from  the  chemist  amber- 
gris one  dram  and  orange  flower  water, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  mix  thoroughly, 
and  rub  into  the  inside  of .  the  gloves 
with  fine  cotton  wool.  Another  per- 
fume for  gloves  is  to  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  essence  of  roses,  a  dram  each  of  oil 
of  cloves  and  mace,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  frankincense.  Place  the  mix- 
ture in  tissue  paper,  between  the 
gloves,  and  place  a  heavy  weight  on 
them.  Leave  *jhe  gloves  und»r  the 
weight  for  a  day  or  two,  until  they  are 
permeated  with  the  fragrance.  The 
perfume  will  cling  to  the  gloves  until 
they  are  completely  worn  out. 
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The  Velocity  of  Electricity. 


The  term  "velocity  of  electricity," 
says  F.  F.  Grays  in  "Home  Study 
Magazine,"  is  often  heard,  but  is  seldom 
understood,  for  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  words  is  not  the  real  meaning. 
As  a  rule,  a  man  understands  by  the 
velocity  of  electricity  much  the  same 
thing  as  he  would  understand  by  the 
velocity  of  a  railroad  train.  For  in- 
stance, a  train  goes  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  in  ten 
hours,  and  the  velocity  of  the  railroad 
train  is  500  divided  by  10,  or  50  miles 
per  hour.  This  is  all  right  for  the  rail- 
road train,  but  it  will  not  hold  for  elec- 
tricity, although  a  man  well  known  in 
scientific  circles  once  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  velocity  of  electricity  in  a 
similar  manner.  An  ordinary  tele- 
graph sounder  in  St.  Louis  was  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  special  wire,  to  a 
key  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  was  exactly  de- 
termined and  the  man  in  Cambridge 
closed  the  circuit,  by  means  of  the  key, 
at  a  certain  instant,  while  the  man  in 
St.  Louis  noted  the  time  that  he  heard 
the  click  of  the  sounder.  Of  course, 
the  time  was  determined  very  accu- 
rately by  means  of  chronometers  which 
had  been  carefully  compared.  In  this 
way,  by  knowing  the  distance  and  the 
time  it  took  for  the  signal  to  be  sent 
from  Cambridge  to  St.  Louis,  the  so- 
called  "velocity  of  electricity"  was 
found. 

Before  we  can  understand  why  this 
determination  was  utterly  valueless,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  what 
is  the  exact  meaning  of  velocity  of 
electricity.  But,  again,  before  we  are 
able  to  understand  even  this,  we  must 
have  in  our  minds  a  very  definite  and 
clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  current  of  electricity."  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  must  know  defi- 
nitely what  a  current  of  electricity  is, 
for  that  no  one  knows.  We  merely  say 
that  we  must  understand  exactly  what 
the  expression  "  current  of  electricity  " 
is  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind. 

When  the  poles  of  a  battery  are  con- 
nected to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  wire, 
we  say  that  a  current  of  electricity  is 
flowing  through  the  wire.  We  do  not 
really  know  that  there  is  anything 
passing  through  the  wire,  but  we  do 
know  that  certain  effects  are  produced; 
and  when  these  effects  are  produced, 
we  say  that  a  current  of  electricity  is 
flowing.  In  the  first  place,  the  wire 
grows  hot,  and  one  way  of  determining 
the  strength  of  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  by  measuring  how  hot  the 
wire  becomes.  We  are,  however,  not 
interested  in  this  effect  of  the  current 
so  much  as  we  are  in  what  is  called  the 
"magnetic  effect."  Had  a  compass 
needle  been  near  the  wire  when  it  was 
connected  to  the  battery,  the  needle 
would  have  been  deflected  from  its  or- 
dinary north  and  south  position.  In 
other  words,  when  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  flowing  through  a  wire,  there 
is  a  magnetic  field  around  the  wire, 
"magnetic  field  "  meaning  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wire  there  is  a 
force  which  will  act  on  a  compass 
needle  just  as  would  a  magnet.  The 
direction  of  this  magnetic  force  is  al- 
ways in  circles  around  the  wire,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  figure, 
where  a  is  the  cross- 
section  of  a  wire  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the 
paper.  The  circles 
around  the  wire  indi- 
cate the  direction  in 
which  the  magnetic 
force  acts  when  the  current  is  flowing 
upward  through  the  wire. 

Near  the  wire  the  magnetic  force  is 
stronger  than  it  is  farther  away  from 
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the  wire.  When  the  wire  is  first  con- 
nected to  the  battery,  this  magnetic 
force  appears  first  at  the  surface  of 
the  wire  and  then  a  little  farther  out, 
and  then  still  farther,  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  it  grows  from  the  wire 
outward.  This  growth,  however,  is  not 
as  slow  as  might  be  imagined  from  the 
description.  It  is  the  velocity  of  this 
growth  that  is  often  called  the  velocity 
of  electricity,  and  from  many  exten- 
sive experiments  it  has  been  found  to 
be  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  light, 
viz.,  about  186,000  miles  per  second.  It 
is  evident  that  the  experiment  between 
St.  Louis  and  Cambridge  did  not  meas- 
ure this  velocity. 

It  may  now,  however,  be  worth  while 
for  us  to  try  to  see  just  what  this  ex- 
periment did  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  established  fact  that, 
when  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing 
through  a  circuit,  the  strength  of  the 
current  at  any  instant  is  exactly  the 
same  in  any  one  part  of  the  circuit  as 
it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit. 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  circuit  was 
made  between  Cambridge  and  St. 
Louis,  the  current  at  any  instant  in 
Cambridge  was  exactly  the  same  at 
that  same  instant  in  the  other  end  of 
the  wire  at  St.  Louis.  Now,  the 
sounder  will  not  click  unless  a  current 
of  a  certain  strength  be  put  through  it. 
There  might  be  a  current  flowing 
through  it  for  days  and  yet  the  sounder 
might  never  come  near  clicking,  if  the 
strength  of  the  current  were  below  a 
certain  value.  When  a  wire  is  con- 
nected to  a  battery,  it  takes  time  for 
the  current  to  attain  its  full  strength. 
That  is  to  say,  a  tenth  of  a  second  after 
the  circuit  is  closed  the  current  will 
have  a  certain  strength;  when  another 
tenth  of  a  second  is  passed  the  current 
will  be  a  little  stronger;  at  the  end  of 
another  tenth  of  a  second  it  will  be  still 
stronger,  and  so  on  until  it  has  finally 
reached  its  maximum  strength.  But 
remember  that  at  any  instant,  say  at 
the  end  of  the  first  tenth  of  a  second, 
the  current  has  the  same  strength  in 
every  part  of  the  circuit.  When  the 
circuit  was  closed  in  Cambridge,  the 
current  did  not  at  once  reach  a 
strength  sufficient  to  make  the  sounder 
click,  the  length  of  time  that  it  took  to 
reach  this  value  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  wire  used  in  the  circuit  and  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  sounder,  etc. 
What  was  really  measured  in  this  ex- 
periment then  was  not  how  long  it 
took  electricity  to  pass  from  Cam- 
bridge to  St.  Louis,  but  how  long  it 
took  the  current  throughout  the  whole 
circuit  from  Cambridge  to  St.  Louis  to 
grow  to  a  certain  strength.  More- 
over, this  velocity  of  growth  depends 
more  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.    Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


BUSINESS 

84  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying.  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  in 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  U  000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


IMF»ROY/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jaoofc)  F»i-ict3. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


sounder  used  than  upon  the  distance 
between  the  key  and  the  sounder. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  circuit  which 
was  not  ten  feet  long  in  which  it  took 
more  than  a  minute  for  the  current  to 
reach  its  full  strength,  while  another 
circuit  100  miles  long  allowed  the  cur- 
rent to  reach  its  full  strength  in  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  reason  that  the  current 
grows  more  rapidly  in  one  circuit  than 
it  does  in  another. 

Our  only  purpose  has  been  to  show, 
first,  what  is  meant  by  the  velocity  of 
electricity;  and,  second,  that  no  such 
simple  experiment  as  that  tried  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  St.  Louis  deter- 
mines this  velocity. 


"Bkown's  Bronchial  Troches"  relieve 
Throat  Irritation  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the 
voice.    The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  erer  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honn 
and  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  burnish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  plve  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  Per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  its  use. .  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THH  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


"  Not  a  Theory,  But  a  Condition." 

Time  was  when  land  and  timber  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Then  wisdom  built  the  old  "worm" 
fence  Now,  it  is  different ;  and  the  wise  man  luoks 
for  the  best  substitute  tor  rails,  or  plank.  A  ^-reat 
many  are  asking  us  abort  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WATERPROOF 


TRADE 

NDURINl 


Cold  Water  F»<airit. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Best 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made  in 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  (HI  Paint.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  W  VI.  I1UK1),  Sole  Agent,  83  Davis  .Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  850  to  9800. 
Save  810  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


74  Corllandt  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion 
ably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the  subjeot. 
Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— Silos;  III— Silage; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V— Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day — to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering;  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandals,  fine  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  SO  cents.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.   Men's  84.00  Button  shoes 


81.37.    Ask  for  lists. 


Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


PRICE,  82.50  PRICE,  81.50 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /VtARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAJXLElf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  |2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


RUPTURE, 


The     Most      Powerful     /VI n ci o  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.  82-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK.ER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  anv  width  tire.  Catal.  prke. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve, 739  Market  St.,S.F. 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «-  NO  PAY  UNTIL, 
VlIKEU.fi  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Franolsco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIS  Michigan  St.,  CRICtCn.  ILL. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries. Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  '-jW-sC 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  W0RR5.«V;., 

UR0RA   ILL. -CHICAGO  •-  DALLAS. TEX.U 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agenta.     -      -      No.  9986  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


November  6,  1897. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  November  3,  1897. 


May. 
%\  46&4<3>1  48^ 
1  46  (ffil  47% 
1  47%m  4!UJ 
1  47%&A  47Y, 
1  46>^@1  47J4 
1  47^(3.1  46H 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  94%®   96%      $   92   @  93*4 

Thursday   95U®   97M  92M@  94 

Fridav   9»%®  96%  94%©  93% 

Saturday   96V4®   97%  93^®  95i< 

Monday   97%®   96V3  945g©  93'/4 

Tuesday   95M@   96Ve  92i4@  93% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s6%d  7s4'/,d 

Thursday  7s6%d  7s4%& 

Friday  7s8Hd  7s5''8d 

Saturday  7s8%d  7sl%d 

Monday  7s67i;d  7s5'4d 

Tuesday  7s7%d  7s4%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  50%@I  49% 

Friday   1  47%@1  49% 

Saturday   1  49   @1  50y, 

Monday   1  48% (SU  49 

Tuesday   1  47%®l  48M 

Wednesday   1  48  @1  47% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  a  week  ago,  both  as  regards  general 
tone  and  quotable  values.  Shippers  have 
been  in  the  market  steadily  as  buyers,  and 
prices  realized  on  spot  offerings  averaged  fully 
as  high  as  preceding  week.  There  were  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  gambling  element 
to  have  prices  on  the  quiver,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  excitement  and  catching  orders 
from  the  outside  public,  as  is  their  steady 
aim.  Simmered  down  to  a  fine  point,  the 
fluctuations  in  options  were  devoid  of  special 
significance.  If  they  reflected  anything,  it 
was  a  better  tone  the  present  than  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Last  week  December  wheat 
ranged  from  tl.50%@1.47%,  and  May  from 
$1.48%@1  45.  This  week  the  range  on  Decem- 
ber was  $1.50%@1.47%,  and  on  May  tl.491^ 
@1.46,  the  latter  option  making  a  better  rec- 
ord than  preceding  week. 

In  October  twenty-three  vessels  were 
cleared  from  this  port  with  wheat  constitut- 
ing the  entire  or  main  cargo.  The  aggregate 
of  wheatshipments  for  the  month  was  1,386,712 
centals,  with  a  valuation  of  $2,112,592.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  five  cargoes  of  barley 
cleared  for  European  ports.  The  barley  ship- 
ments for  last  month  aggregated  460,000 
centals,  a  large  portion  of  the  same  being 
Chevalier.  The  combined  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  these  two  cereals  was  not  less  than 
$2,700,000  for  October,  a  very  fair  showing  and 
making  a  good  second  for  September,  when 
thirty-four  wheat  vessels  and  six  barley  car- 
goes cleared,  the  value  of  the  wheat  being 
$2,675,000  and  the  barley  about  $900,000,  or 
$3,575,000  for  the  two  cereals.  Shipments  of 
wheat  alone  for  the  four  months  ended  the  1st 
inst.  footed  up  218,000  tons  and  represented  a 
valuation  of  $6,610,300.  If  the  next  eight 
months  make  an  equally  good  record,  there 
will  be  cause  for  congratulation.  Many  of 
the  grain  growers  on  this  coast  have  had 
some  agreeable  and  profitable  experiences 
this  season,  especially  in  Oregon  and  eastern 
Washington,  where,  with  heavy  yields  and 
good  prices,  many  were  enabled  to  clear  off 
large  indebtedness  and  have  a  snug  bank  ac- 
count left.  A  few  more  such  seasons  and  our 
farmers  will  have  no  need  of  a  Klondike. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1806-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   7s2d@7s3d  8s2^dffl8s47id 

Freight  rates   26M@27Ws  30@31Ms 

Local  market   $1.35(ail.J0  $1.47^@1.50 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  $1  50  ®1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47%®\  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  47tf@l  52V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   t  42&@1  47^ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.50%@1.47%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.49%@1.46. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.48® 
1.47%  ;  May,  1898,  at  1. 47% ©1.46%.. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
October  1st  and  November  1st: 

Tons—  Oct.  1st.     Nov.  1st. 

Wheat   136,879  *131,677 

Barley. . .  ■.   65,635  t52,555 

Oats   2,850  3,865 

Corn   157  79  J 

*  Including  63,430  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  63,360 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  26,865  tons  at  Port  Costa,  17,158  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


inst.  show  a  decrease  of  5202  tons  for  month  of 
October.  A  year  ago  there  were  146,588  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  is  not  very 
brisk,  but  trade  is  of  fair  average  proportions 
for  this  time  of  year.  Values  continue  steady, 
with  concessions  to  buyers  not  numerous  or 
very  pronounced,  unless  on  brands  in  poor 
repute  or  not  well  known  to  the  trade. 
Stocks  in  local  warehouses  are  of  only  moder- 
ate proportions,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
ample  for  immediate  demand. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75®4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50@4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00@5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50®4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

Some  of  this  cereal  is  still  going  afloat  for 
Europe,  but  most  of  the  shipments  represent 
purchases  made  several  weeks  ago.  Export- 
ers are  doing  little  or  no  buying  at  present, 
and  there  is  not  much  offering  which  could  be 
termed  desirable  for  export.  Inquiry  on  local 
account  for  Brewing  grades  is  of  light  vol- 
ume, but  values  are  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained, with  sellers  not  very  numerous  and 
not  disposed  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale  at  the 
expense  of  making  marked  concessions  to  buy- 
ers. Feed  qualities  of  the  better  grades  were 
in  fair  request,  commanding  moderately  good 
figures.  Dark  and  defective  qualities  moved 
slowly  and  at  generally  easy  prices. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87^@  90 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82^@  8714 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1897,  delivery,  84%@87%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  86%©90c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec.  feed  sold  at  86%.©87%c; 
May  at  90c. 

Oats. 

Market  for  most  descriptions  is  more  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  to  sellers  at  present,  of- 
ferings of  White,  Gray  and  Surprise  being 
crowded  for  custom  much  faster  than  buyers 
can  be  secnred.  It  is  likely  that  later  in  the 
season  there  will  be  less  selling  pressure  and 
better  opportunities  to  unload.  Surprise  are 
lower,  as  compared  with  other  varieties,  than 
ever  before  in  this  market.  There  are  not 
many  buyers  favoring  this  variety,  the  ob- 
jection being  its  thick  and  tough  skin.  Be- 
sides, it  has  been  held  too  high,  as  a  rule,  for 
most  consumers.  It  is  a  beautiful  oat,  bright 
and  heavy,  and  has  been  held  most  in  favor 
for  blooded  horses  and  race  track  stock.  Col- 
ored oats,  desirable  for  seed,  continue  scarce 
and  against  buyers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  I7hi@\  20 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  @1  07^4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  17!4 

Milling  1  10   (31  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  30  @1  60 

Red  1  10  @1  20 

Corn. 

Buyers  are  not  now  taking  hold  very  freely  of 
this  cereal,  hoping  to  be  able  to  operate  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  the  near  future.  There  is 
no  certainty,  however,  that  buyers'  hopes  in 
this  regard  will  be  realized.  Values  for  Large 
Yellow  are  now  on  a  rather  low  plane.  Prices 
for  Large  White  cannot  be  termed  favorable 
to  the  producing  interest.  Small  Yellow  con- 
tinues to  command  better  figures  than  large 
corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  00  @1  05 

Large  Yellow   95  @1  00 

Small  Yellow  1  15   @1  20 

Eastern  Yellow   97Vi@l  02^4 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  <p  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

There  are  fair  supplies  of  this  cereal  on  mar- 
ket, more  than  are  required  for  immediate 
use,  and  values  are  no  higher  than  last 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  07H@1  12V4 

Buckwheat. 

Recent  moderately  free  arrivals  have  given 
the  market  an  ample  supply  of  this  cereal. 
There  is  an  easy  tone,  but  quotable  values 
are  without  pronounced  change. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  ®1  35 

Beans. 

The  comparatively  high  figures  lately  es- 
tablished on  Bayos  continue  in  force.  The 
stiffness  is  fully  as  much  the  result  of  pro- 
ducers withholding  supplies  as  of  any  imme- 
diate urgent  demand.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  some  inquiry  in  the  spring  for 
these  beans  for  shipment  north,  but  whether 
they  will  be  taken  in  preference  to  other  va- 
rieties which  can  be  purchased  for  nearly  50 
per  cent  less  remains  to  be  seen.  Pinks  were 
in  increased  receipt  and  lower.  Values  for 
white  kinds  have  continued  at  a  low  range, 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


COBB    <fe  HESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  /WILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


This  table  and  chairs  are  shown  fairly  well  in 
the  picture.  You'll  see  scores  of  others  "when 
you  come  to  town." 


An  easy  chair  should  fit  you  like  your  coat. 
We've  your  size — or  will  make  it  "  when  you  come 
to  town." 


Dozens  and  dozens  of  comfort  rockers- 
seats,  leather  seats,  upholstered  seats, 
choice  "when  you  come  to  town." 


•wood 
Your 


Bookcase  and  bookcase  desks.  You'll  see  doz- 
ens where  the  catalogue  shows  one  "  when  you 
come  to  town." 


When  you 
come  to 
town. 

Fairly  good  crops  and  top-notch 
prices  have  made  full  purses  for  you 
farmers  and  fruit  growers. 

Next  thing  is  to  spend  your  money. 

We  want  to  help  you. 

We  want  you  to  give  your  home 
that  new  dining-room  set,  or  bedroom 
set,  or  parlor  set,  or  those  long- prom- 
ised comfort  chairs  and  rockers. 

We  want  you  to  buy  them  of  us. 

We  are  going  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  buy  them  of  us. 

Don't  ask  for  catalogues. 

Catalogue  pictures  look  much  alike. 
You  may  get  what  will  answer  your 

purpose — BUT  THINK  HOW  MUCH  BET- 
TER YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  DONE  BY  SEEING 
all  the  worthy  sorts. 

Come  to  town. 


Instead  of  choosing  from  six  or 
eight  catalogue  styles,  choose  from 
sixty  or  eighty  here  in  the  store. 

And  that  is  not  all. 

It  will  cost  you  something  to  come. 

We  are  going  to  take  part  (or  all) 
that  cost  off  your  shoulders. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  ad.  you  will 
see  a  coupon. 

Cut  it  out. 

Bring  it  with  you. 

It  will  show  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  the  Rural  Press  and  will  entitle 
you  to  a  rebate  on  freight  or  railroad 
fare  or  both — depends  on  what  you 
buy. 

We  can't  promise  anything  definite 
till  we  know  what  you  buy. 

But  we  will  be  liberal  with  you... 
Don't  forget  the  coupon  . 


COUPON, 

This  Coupon  is  for  out-of-town  customers. 
It  entitles  them  to  a  rebate  (during  1897)  on 
freight,  or  railroad  fare,  or  both— depending 
on  what  is  bought. 

California  Furniture  Company, 
117-123  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


California  Furniture 
Company, 


"When  you  come  to  town"  you'll  see  more  than 
a  hundred  bedroom  sets,  besides  metal  beds. 
Coming  to  town? 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 
117-123  Geary  St. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Mattings 
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with  some  light  trading  on  local  account. 
Limas  of  last  crop  are  being  offered  at  easier 
figures  than  for  some  time  past.  New  crop 
Limas  have  not  so  far  made  much  of  a  showing. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  25  @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  15 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  25  @1  40 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Reds   1  25  @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  65   @1  80 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20   @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Advices  from  New  York,  coming  through  by 
mail,  furnish  the  following,  under  recent 
date,  concerning  the  Eastern  bean  market, 
prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

We  have  had  three  weeks  of  the  dullest  business 
on  home  account  that  the  trade  has  known  in  the 
month  of  October  for  many  years.  Usually  at 
this  season  of  year  jobbers  are  buying  heavily,  but 
as  yet  they  have  hardly  shown  any  interest,  and 
the  present  feeling  of  depression  would  have  been 
largely  increased  had  it  not  been  for  considerable 
export  demand.  The  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
new  Marrow  this  week  has  been  only  slight,  but 
the  small  quantity  offering  could  not  be  sold.  A 
few  very  choice,  large,  bright-colored  lots  reached 
$1.45,  but  that  rate  is  no  longer  obtainable,  the 
best  marks  offering  at  $1.40;  stock  that  is  at  all 
off  from  choice  can  hardly  be  moved  at  all.  Some 
pretty  good  lots  sold  in  with  old  for  export  at 
ll.Stf .  Effort  has  been  made  to  reach  $1.35  for 
very  choice  old,  but  exporters  had  no  difficulty  in 
filling  orders  for  several  hundred  barrels  at 
$1  32!*.  Scarcely  enough  new  Medium  here  as 
yet  to  quote:  will  probably  open  at  about  $1.20; 
best  old  quiet  at  $1.15.  New  Pea  moving  very 
slowly  at  $1.15,  and  choice  old  are  selling  at  $1.05 
(a  1.10.  Red  Kidney  fell  quickly  to  $1.60,  at  which 
most  of  the  shipping  orders  were  filled ;  since  then 
the  market  has  settled  to  tl.5f)(oil.55  anil  closes 
weak.  Old  Reds  pressed  for  sale  and  are  almost 
nominal.  Exporters  paid  $1.67(4®  1. 71)  for  some 
White  Kidney,  but  they  are  now  offering  for  less. 
A  few  Turtle  Soup  on  the  way,  but  values  uncer- 
tain. Yellow  Eye  dull  and  declining.  California 
Lima  are  off  5®i0c,  and  a  weak  feeling  still  pre- 
vails; quotable  $1.3.Va  1.40.  Slightly  tinner  West- 
ern advices  have  tended  to  make  a  steadier  hold- 
ing of  new  green  peas  in  some  quarters,  but  so 
much  old  stock  is  pressed  for  sale  that  no  better 
prices  are  realized. 

Dried  Peas. 

Little  doing  at  this  date  in  either  Green  or 
Niles,  demand  and  offerings  being  both  lim- 
ited.   Values  remain  nominally  as  last  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California  $i  30  ®1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  30 

Hops. 

Beyond  deliveries  of  contracted  hops,  there 
is  not  much  movement  to  record.  Most 
dealers  are  for  the  time  being  tolerably  well 
supplied.  Unless  more  activity  in  the  foreign 
demand  is  soon  developed,  there  will  be  poor 
prospect  of  the  present  range  of  values  being 
long  maintained.  Wholesale  values  are,  in 
fact,  not  clearly  defined  at  this  date.  Dealers 
are  much  more  eager  to  secure  buyers  than 
they  are  to  make  purchases. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

The  hop  market  in  the  East  is  reported  as 
follows,  under  late  date,  by  a  New  York  au- 
thority : 

Receipts  this  week  have  nearly  doubled,  but 
more  than  one  half  were  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  largely  for  exportation  direct.  The  situation 
here,  in  the  country  and  across  the  water  seems 
to  be  unchanged.  Possibly  in  some  sections 
growers  are  a  little  more  inclined  to  sell  and  are 
willing  to  accept  the  bids  which  have  previously 
been  rejected,  but  there  is  a  very  conservative 
feeling  on  the  part  of  dealers  because  of  the  in- 
difference shown  by  brewers.  It  is  now  pretty 
evident  that  brewers  are  determined  to  pursue  a 
waiting  policy,  and  they  can  apparently  afford  to, 
because  they  are  holding  so  much  old  stock. 
Demand  from  exporters  is  also  disappointing; 
whether  they  are  holding  off  in  expectation  of 
securing  better  terms  later,  or  from  the  fact  that 
English  brewers  are  taking  hold  slowly,  is  not 
certain.  But  while  the  business  in  all  directions 
is  very  slack,  there  is  a  steady  to  firm  tone  to 
prices.  Strictly  choice  State  1897  hops,  and  the 
finest  growths  from  best  sections  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  could  hardly  be  bought  below  17c,  and  yet 
that  is  still  an  extreme  selling  basis;  fair  to  aver- 
age choice  lots  are  quotable  at  14®16c.  Some  de- 
mand is  noted  for  the  best  of  the  old  hops,  with  a 
pretty  firm  holding.  London  cables  just  to  hand 
report  a  quiet  but  firm  market. 

Wool. 

The  quiet  state  of  the  market  noted  in  last 
issue  is  still  being  experienced.  One  reason 
for  the  lack  of  activity  is  that  scourers  are 
well  stocked  for  the  time  being  through  pre- 
vious purchases.  Another  important  cause  of 
the  existing  quietude  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  few  lots  of  desirable  wool  now  re- 
maining in  first  hands  or  being  offered  for 
sale.  Most  of  the  scouring  mills  are  running 
on  full  time,  and  will  doubtless  give  in  the 
near  future  more  attention  to  defective 
wools,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  present 
offerings. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free....    ...10  ®18 

Do      do     defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   6V4®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8^4 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  market  for  hay  has  ruled  tolerably 
steady  for  the  week  under  review,  with  no 
large  quantities  arriving.  Should  any  note- 
worthy activity  in  the  demand  be  experi- 
enced, a  firmer  market  would  speedily  de- 
velop, as  present  spot  stocks  are  not  heavy  in 
the  aggregate,  and  there  are  no  large  supplies 


in  the  interior  to  draw  from.  Straw  is  in 
sufficient  supply  to  continue  to  give  buyers 
the  advantage. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  f.  bale   30®  40 

MillstulTs. 

Bran  was  in  rather  limited  receipt  and 
market  was  firm,  with  demand  very  fair. 
Middlings  ruled  higher  than  last  quoted, 
stocks  being  of  only  moderate  proportions. 
Rolled  barley  market  was  quite  steady  at 
last  quoted  decline.  Milled  corn  was  offered 
at  tolerably  easy  figures. 

Bran.  V  ton  16  50®17  50 

Middlings  18  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50@19  50 

Cornmeal  21  50®22  50 

Cracked  Corn  22  50®23  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  is  moving  outward  about  as 
fast  as  received.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  lack  of  custom  at  current  rates ;  but  when 
higher  figures  are  demanded,  buyers  abandon 
the  field.  Flaxseed  is  not  arriving  freely, 
and  most  of  that  coming  forward  is  being  de- 
livered on  previous  contracts. 

Per  ell 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  65®  1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2M<325£ 

Rape  2*@3 

Hemp  2«@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  ®6« 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  Grain  Bag 
market  this  week  is  the  word  from  England 
that  the  law  in  that  country  against  the  im- 
portation of  prison  made  goods  does  not  apply 
to  San  Quentin  Grain  Bags,  as  they  are  simply 
the  covering  or  casement,  shielding  and  pro- 
tecting the  imported  article.  This  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  It  was  feared  the  law 
would  be  against  the  use  of  these  bags  in  for- 
warding wheat  to  Europe,  but  that  fear  has 
been  wholly  dispelled.  Other  bags  and  bag- 
ging are  ruling  quiet  at  previous  range  of 
values. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5K@  5=£ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ffl— 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4H@  43£ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H<6»  6H 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Wet  Salted  Hides  have  been  marked  down 
about  half  a  cent,  so  as  to  have  values  more 
in  keeping  with  the  figures  current  on 
leather.  Dry  Hides  continued  about  as  last 
quoted.  Pelts  and  Tallow  sold  close  to  figures 
of  previous  week,  the  tone  of  the  market  for 
these  products  being  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culle. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  ...  9tf@10  8tf@  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .— ®  9  —  ®8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  —  @  9  —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8tf@  fl         7K®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9       —   ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  ®  9      —  ®8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11        9  @10 

Dry  Hides  15  ®15*     12  @12H 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —®14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50(32  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  75  @90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2tf 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins     5  ®— 

Honey. 

There  is  a  fairly  healthy  tone  to  the  market 
for  best  grades  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted. 
Small  shipments  of  Extracted  have  been 
made  the  past  week  to  Europe.  Business  in 
Comb  is  mainly  on  local  account.  With  cooler 
weather,  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  probably  be  a  better  demand 
locally. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4%®  \\ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3K@  3% 

Dark  Tule   IX® 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   7*@ 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Beeswax. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  both  of  slim 
proportions.  Values  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  figures  quoted. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Beef  of  prime  to  select  quality  is  not  offer- 
ing freely,  and  with  such  in  good  request,  as 
is  generally  the  case  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  firm  market  is  being  experienced. 
Some  very  select  beeves  sell  for  more  than 


We  have  reduced  the  price  of  our  Alllaii'-e  Italian,  No.  7,  to  S16.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  Ranges  In  the  market  Write  for  description.  Other  Ranees  equally  low. 
G  t  our  new  wholenale  Bugpy  and  Wapon  Catalogue.  Barb  Wire  and  all  kinds  of 
Wire  Fencing  at  lowest  azures.  Send  for  lists. 

Whole  K»a»t  Cctle< — Special  No.  81,  positively  for  the  last  time;  per  lb  10c 

Hams— Genuine  fancy  Eastern  surar-curr  d  Hams;  weight  11  to  Hi  lbs;  per  lb. .  1  'tv 
Hominy— Large  Hominy  In  10-lb  sacks,  fresh  from  the  mill  every  day;  per  sack.3ur 


Stoves. 
Ranges. 


GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


quotations.  Mutton  has  met  with  an  appre- 
ciable change  in  values.  Prices  bid  fair  to 
rule  favorable  to  sellers  throughout  the 
winter.  Hogs  brought  steady  figures,  and 
present  indications  are  that  prices  will  be  no 
lower  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  y  lb   6  ®  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5*@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4V4®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6!<c;  wethers   6H@  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3i£@  3% 

Hogs,  small   3?»@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3\@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4i4@  4Ji 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  ®  6V4 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

The  market  was  far  from  being  in  wholly 
satisfactory  shape,  but  ruled  more  favorable 
to  sellers  than  during  previous  week.  Small 
to  medium  Broilers  in  prime  condition  sold  to 
about  best  advantage,  large  and  fat  young 
stock  coming  next  in  point  of  preference. 
Turkeys  received  increased  attention,  but 
offerings  were  more  liberal  than  preceding 
week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  lb  13  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  ■  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50@4  25 

Fryers  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  large  3  00®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  3  00®4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®4  50 

Geese,  V  pair  l  25®  l  50 

Goslings,*  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  fl  doz   75®  85 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

Values  for  choice  to  select  fresh  were  fairly 
well  maintained,  quotable  rates  continuing 
as  last  noted.  Common  qualities  of  fresh 
dragged  at  irregular  but  in  the  main  decid- 
edly low  figures.  The  inquiry  for  other  than 
select  fresh  was  mainly  for  packed  butter. 
There  are  no  large  supplies  of  packed  now  in 
store,  especially  of  desirable  grades,  and 
market  is  firm  at  current  rates. 

Creamery  extras,  f,  lb  28  ®— 

Creamery  firsts   27  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  ®26 

Dairy  select  25  ®26 

Dairy  seconds  18  @20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  ®14 

Creamery  in  tubs  21  @22 

Pickled  roll  20  @2t 

Dairy  in  tubs  19  ®21 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @I9 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12^®15 

Cheese. 

Mild-flavored  new  of  high  grade  is  in  very 
limited  stock,  as  is  customary  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  such  is  commanding  stiff 
figures,  as  high  as  14c  in  a  small  way.  Fair 
to  medium  grades  of  held  cheese  are  in  ample 
supply,  but  are  being  quite  steadily  held. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @12K 

California,  good  to  choice  10(4®11K 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @10V4 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  11  @13 

Eggs- 
While  choice  to  select  eggs,  direct  from 
hennery  or  ranch,  are  no  more  plentiful  than 
they  have  been  for  several  weeks  past,  an 
increase  in  the  arrivals  is  expected  in  the 
near  future,  causing  the  undertone  of  the 
market  to  be  less  strong,  although  there  is 
no  quotable  decline.    Eastern  and  local  cold 
storage  eggs  are  offering  in  much  the  same 
liberal  quantity  as  previously  noted. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .38  ®40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  Blxe..8Sttd9TO 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

California,  common  to  fair  store  20  ®22V4 

Oregon,  prime  24  @26 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  20  @26 

Duck  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
A  further  advance  in  prices  of  Onions  has 
been  established,  and  prospects  are  that 
market  throughout  the  winter  will  remain 
favorable  to  sellers.  Tomatoes  went  at  a 
rather  wide  range  of  values,  owing  to  great 
difference  in  quality.  Market  for  other  veg- 
etables in  season  tended  as  a  rule  against 
buyers. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  Lima,  f.  lb   2tf®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  ?lb   — ® 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  f  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  f  sack   — @  — 

Cor::  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  65 

Egg  Plant,  f  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  V  ft   2®  2* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   50®  75 

Onions,  Pickle,  f  cental   1  00®  1  10 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  35 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f  ft   3®  8K 

Peas,  Green,  f  sack.. ;   — @  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  f  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f  box   25®  40 

Pickles,  No.  1,  f.  100  lbs   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  f  100  lbs   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  f  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  f  large  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  f  small  box   — &  — 

Tomatoes,  f  large  box   40®  75 

Potatoes. 

There  is  a  moderate  business  doing  on  local 
account,  mostly  in  best  qualities  of  Burbanks, 
values  for  which  show  steadiness.  Oregon 
Burbanks  are  arriving  more  freely  and  are 
displaying  better  average  quality  than  the 
earlier  consignments.  The  shipping  demand 
is  light,  and  in  consequence  the  market  for 
fair  to  medium  grades  is  slow  and  devoid  of 
noteworthy  firmness.  Sweets  were  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  keep  prices  at  a  low  range. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   40®  55 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Burbanks,  River    35®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  70 


Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet,  f  cental   40®  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 
The  movement  of  fresh  fruit  outward  by 
rail  to  Eastern  points  is  nearly  at  an  end  for 
the  current  season.  Shipments  have  been 
steadily  ahead  of  those  for  preceding  year. 
During  the  week  ended  Nov.  1st,  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
reports  61  carloads,  as  against  41  carloads  for 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Of  the  61  car- 
loads forwarded  last  week,  31  were  destined 
for  Chicago  and  15  for  New  York,  leaving  only 
15  carloads  for  all  other  points.  The  ship- 
ments of  last  week  comprised  the  following 
fruit:  Grapes,  58%  cars;  Pears,  1%  cars; 
Quinces,  1  car.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Grapes  was  of  the  Tokay  variety,  al- 
though there  were  some  Cornichon,  Muscat, 
Emperor,  Morocco,  Rose  of  Peru,  Verdell, 
Malaga,  Four-in-hand  and  other  kinds  in- 
cluded in  the  shipments.  The  total  number 
of  carloads  of  carloads  forwarded  by  the  asso- 
ciation above  named  for  the  season  up  to  Nov. 
1st  was  5159,  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1896  the  total  was  only  3962  carloads, 
showing  an  increase  of  1197  for  the  present 
season. 

There  has  not  been  much  fresh  fruit  on  the 
local  market  the  past  week,  and  the  display 
of  other  than  citrus  promises  to  be  light  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months. 

The  apple  market  has  developed  no  special 
changes.  Choice  to  select  are  not  offering 
freely,  and  some  very  desirable  are  command- 
ing above  quotations,  mainly  in  a  small  way. 
Medium  qualities  were  most  difficult  to  place! 
The  inquiry  was  principally  either  for  a  very 
cheap  apple  from  street  hawkers  or  else  for 
choice  to  select,  such  as  are  sought  after  by 
most  fastidious  custom. 

Pears  are  not  in  very  heavy  supply,  but 
consumers  are  taking  hold  of  this  fruit  rather 
sparingly  at  present  and  values  show  no  quot- 
able improvement. 

Grapes  have  been  arriving  in  only  moderate 
quantity  since  last  review.  The  improve- 
ment in  prices  was  not  nearly  so  marked  as 
the  decrease  in  receipts.  Isabellas,  Rose  of 
Peru  and  Muscat  were  among  the  leading  fa- 
vorites on  local  account,  while  Cornichons  and 
Tokays  were  taken  principally  for  shipment. 

Japanese  persimmons  are  arriving  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  and  such  as  are  well  matured 
are  selling  fairly  well.  Pomegranates  were 
in  light  supply,  with  demand  for  them  not 
very  active.  Berries  of  every  kind  in  season 
were  in  slim  receipt. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f  box   25®  40 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-ft  box    ®  — 

Apples,  Bellflower,  f  50-lb.  box   40®  85 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  box   _@  _ 

Apricots,  Royal,  f  ton    @  _ 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  f.  box   — ®  _ 

Crabapples,  f  box   _®  _ 

Quinces,  f  box   35®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  _ 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  f  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  f  era  ie   35®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f  crate   30®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  f  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes  in  boxes  5@10c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  f  ton  12  00@15  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  f,  ton  11  00@13  00 

Grapes,  White,  f  ton   g  00@12  00 

Peaches,  wrapped,  f  box   — @   

Peaches,  unwrapped,  f  box   — @  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   40®  60 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f,  box    — @  _ 

Pears,  Common,  f  box   SO®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f>  box   35®  75 

Plums,  Coe's  Red,  fl  box   25®  60 

Persimmons,  small  box    50®  85 

Prunes,  f  box   — @  - 

Blackberries,  f  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  f  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  f  ft   — ®  _ 

Gooseberries,  common,  f  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon,  Improved,  ftb. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  ft   — @  — 

Raspberries,  f  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Watermelons,  f,  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  f  crate   — ®  — 

Nutmegs,  f  box   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
shows  a  generally  better  condition  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding.  The  improvement  is 
more  in  the  movement  than  in  values,  but  it 
is  decidedly  acceptable  so  far  as  it  goes.  A 
still  better  condition  is  among  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Fruit  is 
now  moving  Eastward  in  noteworthy  quan- 
tity, not  only  Apples,  but  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Prunes  and  other  kinds.  The  most  urgent  in- 
quiry has  been  for  Evaporated  Apples,  which 
have  sold  up  to  6c  in  50-pound  boxes,  with  the 
quality  not  strictly  choice  at  this  figure.  The 
Eastern  inquiry  for  other  kinds  was  mainly 
for  low-priced  fruit,  such  as  would  be  apt  to 
be  sought  after  by  the  common  class  of  wage 
earners  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. Tuesday's  steamer  for  Victoria,  B.  C., 
took  40,600  pounds  dried  fruit.  With  a  fair 
spring  demand,  such  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for,  a  clean-up  of  most  descriptions  is 
very  probable,  and  at  better  average  figures 
than  have  been  lately  current.  Some  dried 
white  figs  are  on  market,  about  equal  to  most 
select  Symrna,  and  are  meeting  with  prompt 
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WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
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Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
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custom  in  5  and  10-pound  boxes  at  9%@10c  per 
pound. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7V4@ — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7yi@W 

Apples,  in  boxes   5Ji@  6 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5V4 

Nectarines,  Red   5  @  5V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7&®  8>/4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6  @  7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   5  @6 

Plums,  pitted   5^ 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  @ — 

50— flO's   4M@  4V4 

60— 70' s   3%®— 

70— 80"S   3  @— 

80— 90's   23£@— 

90— 100's   2M®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  S4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  %<s 
higher  for  50- ft)  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  ®  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern —  2J£(gi  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  @  5H 

Apples,  sliced   3  @ — 

Apples,  quartered   2%@ — 

Figs,  Black   2H@  4 

Figs,  White   3  @  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @— 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  is  furnished  by  mail,  un- 
der late  date,  from  New  York : 

The  market  has  shown  very  little  change  during 
the  past  week  on  evaporated  apples.  Offerings 
have  continued  light  and  wi  th  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand market  is  firm  though  rather  quiet,  and  full 
prices  are  only  possible  for  fruit  fully  up  to  the 
grade  Some  sales  of  fancy  have  been  made  in  a 
small  way  above  9c;  but  that  is  about  top,  and 
8J£c  is  all  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  choice, 
though  that  figure  has  been  realized  for  prime 
wood-dried,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exceed  8>^c 
for  prime  wire-dried;  fruit  grading  below  prime 
is  in  very  light  supply  and  receiving  little  atten- 
tion. Sun-dried  apples  are  not  very  plenty  and 
held  firmly,  but  demand  rather  light  and  outside 
quotations  extreme.  Chops  are  quiet  and  rarely 
exceed  $3.  Cores  and  skins  held  firmly  at  full  late 
prices.  Raspberries  have  had  a  light  demand  and 
tone  is  weak ;  scarcely  anything  doing  in  sun-dried. 
Blackberries  easy  and  difficult  to  place  above  4c. 
Huckleberries  quiet  but  steady.  Cherries  show 
irregular  quality;  fancy  rule  firm,  but  poor  dull 
and  weak.  California  fruit  in  moderate  supply 
and  held  about  steady  at  range  of  prices  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6K@  H% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  13  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   7  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5   @  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  considerable  movement  in  Raisins, 
largely  on  contracts  made  early  in  the  season. 
Values  remain  quotably  in  same  position  as  at 
date  of  former  review,  with  market  moder- 
ately firm  for  clusters,  London  layers,  and  3 
and  4-crown  loose  Muscatel,  but  weak  for  2- 
crowD.  Sultanas  have  been  moving  rather 
slowly,  but  are  being  as  a  rule  steadily  held. 
Seedless  Muscatel  are  meeting  with  only 
moderate  custom.  In  Dried  Grapes  there  is 
not  much  business  to  record. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tt>  box   1  15®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  fib  5  @bu 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  @4H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%@3 

Sultanas  5  @5M 

Seedless  Musoatel  •  3ys(aVi 

Dried  Grapes  2V4@3 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  offering  in  a  small  way,  with 
no  active  inquiry.  It  will  be  a  month  or  more 
before  any  noteworthy  arrivals  of  this  fruit 
will  be  presented  for  sale.  Lemon  market 
shows  no  improvement,  stocks  and  offerings 
being  of  too  liberal  volume,  as  compared  with 
the  requirements.  Limes  remained  plentiful 
and  prices  favored  buyers. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  $  crate   — ®  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   40@  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  meeting  with 
fair  custom,  both  on  local  account  and  for 
shipment,  the  inquiry  being  mainly  for  choice 
soft  and  paper  sheil,  with  no  large  supplies  of 
these  descriptions.  Peanuts  were  in  in- 
creased receipt,  with  values  quotably  un- 
changed, but  market  not  strong. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows :   


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  I  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  M-sks   76,113 

Wheat,  ctls  379,866 

Barley,  ctls   33.382 

Oats,  ctls   12,785 

Corn,  ctls   11180 

Rye,  ctls   1,440 

Beans,  sks   29,689 

Potatoes,  sks   27,536 

Onions,  sks   2,471 

Hay,  tons   1,860 

Wool,  bales   2,628 

Hops,  bales   156 


,779,679 
,537,548 
,853.845 
284,821 
90,893 
17,600 
224,231 
406,676 
55.486 
61,075 
45,269 
5,374 


2,326,120 
5,188,976 
2,931,478 
221,440 
55,215 
65,328 
291,755 
382,641 
62,069 
67,124 
25,580 
4,451 


Since      Same  Time 
FOR  the  week.        July  l,  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  W-sks   19,936 

Wheat,  ctls  357,947 

Barley,  ctls  119,780 

Oats,  ctls   619 

Corn,  ctls   533 

Beans,  sks   82 

Hay,  bales   1,527 

Wool,  lbs   53,237 

Hops,  lbs   572 

Honey,  cases   215 

Potatoes,  pkgs   716 


1,146,232 
4,219,053 
1,136,587 
7,829 
13,187 
189,535 
27,738 
9,807,837 
283,823 
4.986 
118,896 


1,867. 
4,913. 
2,214. 

9; 

4 

150 
16 
3,488 
363 
1 
32 


200 
719 
512 
998 
,421 
,466 
,366 
,112 
113 
,210 
,630 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A    Word    from    the    New  State 
Secretary. 

To  the  Editor: — Many  of  the  Pat- 
rons are  wondering  what  has  become 
of  the  newly  elected  Secretary. 

At  a  little  country  town  by  the  name 
of  Sheldon,  where  I  was  born  and 
raised,  four  miles  from  the  depot  at 
Elk  Grove,  I  can  be  found,  and  where  I 
extend  to  all  of  my  brothers,  sisters 
and  friends  a  welcome.  I  can  be  reached 
by  letter  or  telephone.  Fraternally, 
Miss  Mattie  Maholm. 

Sheldon,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Anniversary  of  American  River 
Orange. 


On  Friday  morning,  October  29th, 
Mrs.  F.  and  self  started  for  the  above 
Grange.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant autumn  days  that  I  ever  enjoyed  ; 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  not  a  riffle  of 
the  trees  ;  just  mild  and  delicious.  The 
Grange  is  situated  on  the  Folsom  and 
Placerville  railroad,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Sacramento. 

As  soon  as  we  passed  out  of  the  city 
we  began  to  meet  farmers  coming  to 
market  with  well  loaded  teams,  con- 
sisting of  hay,  grain,  wood,  vegeta- 
bles, poultry,  dairy  products  and 
gravel  for  sidewalks.  What  a  satis- 
faction it  is  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  traveler  to  see  the  products  of  his 
toil  nearing  the  market  for  remunera- 
tive prices.  The  American  river  is 
noted  for  its  fine  and  extensive  vine- 
yards, orchards,  hop  yards,  alfalfa  and 
grain  fields. 

The  American  River  Grange  was  in- 
stituted March  23,  1874.  Their  com- 
modious two-story  hall  was  dedicated 
October  26,  1882.  This  Grange  never 
fails  to  hold  an  anniversary,  and  in- 
vites all  its  friends  to  come  and  enjoy  a 
good  social  time  with  them.  The  rain 
we  had  lately  put  the  ground  in  fine 
order  to  put  in  the  summer  fallow,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  were  improving 
the  precious  time  to  their  best  abili- 
ties. 

While  the  attendance  was  good,  the 
building  would  have  been  overflowing 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  necessary 
work.  As  it  was,  several  came  from 
long  distances — Schellmeyer  and  wife, 
Macy  and  wife  and  Miller  from  Elk 
Grove  ;  Pilcher  and  party  from  Rose- 
ville  Grange ;  Dave  Reese  and  wife 
from  Florin  ;  the  Green  sisters  and 
brother  from  down  the  river,  and  many 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall 
now. 

This  is  the  Grange  where  in  my  first 
year  as  Master  I  initiated  a  class  of 
forty-two,  and  the  attendance  seemed 
like  a  county  fair. 

There  was  no  regular  laid  out  pro- 
gramme, but  the  Master  called  on  the 
members,  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  for 
a  song,  story  or  a  speech,  after  giving 
us  a  good  speech  of  welcome  and  re- 
hearsing somewhat  the  history  of  the 
Grange.  Tnis  drew  out  whistling, 
songs,  instrumental  music,  speeches 
and  recitations. 

The  death  of  Henry  George,  an- 
nounced by  the  writer,  and  some  com- 
ments on  his  single  tax  theories,  drew 
out  quite  a  discussion  on  that  subject, 
and  only  one  had  the  temerity  to  advo- 
cate the  single  tax  theory,  while  a 
number  were  quite  bitter  in  their  dis- 
cussion. 

The  writer  was  called  upon  to  make 
his  bow,  and  he  attempted  to  elaborate 
a  little  on  these  words  for  his  text : 
"Harmony,"  "Standpoint  "  and  "Give 
and  Take."  Uncle  Dave  Reese  made 
the  speech  of  the  occasion,  which  fre- 
quently brought  down  the  house. 

There  was  less  restraint  and  more 
social  feeling  exhibited  than  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

The  sisters  spread  a  splendid  table 
and  from  my  standpoint  it  was  well  en- 
joyed. This  Grange  owes  a  great  share 
of  its  success  to  the  Cornell  family, 


A  Fruit  Farm 
At  Your  Price. 

Any  number  of  acres  you  may  desire  at  your  own  price.  10,000  acres  to  select  from,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  California's  richest  farming  region.   This  land  will  be  sold  at  auction  to  the 


highest  bidder 


Saturday,  November  6, 189T, 

This  land  adjoins  the  town  of  ATWATER,  MERCED  COUNTY,  being  a  portion  of  the  estate 
of  J.  W.  Mitchell,  deceased.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruit, 
sweet  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  is  all  under  irrigation. 

Large  new  map  of  California  (retails  at  $1),  showing  location  of  property,  sent  FREE.  Also 
detail  maps  and  catalogue. 

Excursion  will  run  from  San  Francisco  and  way  stations  on  day  of  sale.  Free  barbecue  at 
12  M.   Sale  at  1  p.  m.,  rain  or  shine. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

108  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


whose  Master  and  Secretary  bear  that 
name. 

The  younger  members  held  a  party 
in  the  evening,  and  I  hope  it  was  as 
fully  enjoyed  as  the  one  in  the  day 
time.  Daniel  Flint. 


Furnish  Your  Homes. 

Never  before  could  the  home  be  fur- 
nished so  cheaply  and  so  handsomely 
as  at  the  present  time,  provided  one 
knows  where  to  buy  and  how  to  select. 
Both  of  these  requisites  are  supplied 
by  the  advertisement  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  to  be  seen  in  this 
issue  of  the  Press.  Without  a  doubt 
this  house  carries  the  largest  and  best 
selected  stock  of  furniture,  bedding, 
draperies,  etc.,  to  be  found  west  of 
Chicago.  The  stock  ranges  from  sub- 
stantial furniture  of  good  finish  at  low 
prices  to  the  highest  grades  and  most 
artistic  designs.  Those  who  contem- 
plate buying  can  save  themselves  much 
time  and  annoyance  when  in  the  city 
by  going  direct  to  this  house,  where 
they  may  feel  absolutely  certain  of  re- 
ceiving honest  treatment,  with  the 
added  certainty  that  their  money  is 
doing  more  for  them  than  it  would 
elsewhere.  The  long  established  repu- 
tation of  this  concern  needs  no  com- 
ment here. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  19,  1897. 

592,042.— Mirror  Support— Bader  &  Cartwright, 
S.  F. 

591,801. — DESK  Ruler — J.  D.  Barrie,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

591,945.— Smelting  Furnace— F.  N.  Bergen,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
592,187.— Valve— A.  W.  R.  Berr,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

592.217.  — Skinning  Knife— D.  Bolderi,  3.  F. 
592,131.— RAISIN  Seeder— C.  S  Cox,  Fresno,  Cal. 

592.218.  — Railway— W.  G.  i  urtis,  S.  F. 

592.219.  — Wood  Construction— Curtis  &  Isaacs, 
S.  F. 

592,051.— Wave  Motor— F.  M.  Graham,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

591,966.— Hair  Drier— H.  V.  Halliwell,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

592,091  —Vehicle— M.  P.  Holmes,  S.  F. 

592,114.— Fire  Draught  Blower  and  Screen— 
P.  W.  Hurndall,  S.  F. 

591,842. — Bottle— F.  Johnson,  S.  F. 

591,852.— Railway  Switch— H.  C.  Lausen,  New- 
man, Cal. 

592,203.— WAGON— W.  H.  Martin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
592,159.— Trunk  and  Table— C.  H.  Miller,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
592,120  — Railway  Signal  System— J.  G.  Pearce, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
592,125.— Tire— Rogers  &  Hall,  S.  F. 
592,031. —Pipe  Wrench— G.  W.  Waitt,  S.  F. 
592,182.— Ladder— C.  H.  Waterman,  Dayton,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patentB  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


NOW  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  straw- 
berries to  get  good  results  in  fruit  another  season. 
The  two  best  varieties  known  for  market  or  home 
use,  that  have  been  tested  on  this  coast,  are  the 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  the  Dollar  Berry.  For 
the  best  plants,  true  to  name,  send  to  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


New  York,  October  28.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com 
pany  sold  to-day  :  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates, 
90c@$l  25,  average  $1  08;  double  crates,  $2.20@2.65, 
average  $2.38;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.20@1  35, 
average  $1.27;  double  crates,  $2.30;  Muscat,  single 
crates,  75@90c,  average  70c.  Plums— Coe's  late  red, 
90@95c,  average  93c.  Pears — D'Alencon,  boxes, 
$1  65@2. 10,  average  $1.88;  Morceau,  boxes,  $1.50® 
1.55,  average,  $1.52;  Vicar,  boxes,  $1.45@1. 80,  aver- 
age $154. 

Chicago,  October  28  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  $115 
@1.30,  average  $1.19;  Cornichon,  $1.52;  Emperor, 
$1.05@,1. 15,  average  $1.10;  Fererra,  90c@$1.10,  aver- 
age $i ;  Morocco,  $1.50. 

New  York,  October  29.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates  75c 
@$1.40;  average,  $1.16;  double  crates,  $2.05@ 
$3.30;  average,  $2.51 ;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.35 
@1.50;  average,  $1.42;  double  crates,  $2.55@3.65; 
average  $3. 10;  assorted,  single  crates,  $1.20@1.35; 
average  $1.21.  Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  single 
crates,  70@75c;  average  74c. 

Chicago,  October  29  —The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold :  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  85c@$1.35, 
average  $1.10;  double  crates, $2.54 ;  Muscats,  single 
crates,  80c@$1.05;  average  90c;  Verdelle,  single 
crates,  80c(&$1.25,  average  $1.25;  Cornichon,  $1.30. 
Plums— Coe's  Late  Rate  Red,  single  crates,  $1.35. 

Chicago,  November  2.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  90c@ 
$1.25,  average  $1.16;  double  crates,  $2.55@$3.50, 
average  $2.80:  Malagas,  single  crates,  $3.10@3.50, 
average  $3.30;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  80c@|1.55, 
average  87c. 

New  York,  November  1—  The  Earl  FruU  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates, 
75c(a'$1.35,  average  $1.08;  double  crates,  $2.15@3, 
average  $2.47;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.25@1.40, 
average,  $1.32;  doubles,  $2.55;  Muscats,  single 
crates,  65c@$l. 35,  average  88c;  Verdelle,  75c@95c, 
average,  88c;  assorted,  $1.25. 

Chicago,  November  2.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes — Tokay,  single  crates,  90c@ 
$1.25;  average  $1.16;  double  crates,  $2.55@3.50; 
average  $2.80;  Malaga,  single  crates,  90c@$l; 
average  97c;  Morocco,  double  crates,  $3.10@3.50; 
average,  $3.30;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  80c@$1.55; 
average,  87c. 

Philadelphia,  November  2.— The  Earl  Fruit 
Company's  auction  sales  of  California  Fruit: 
Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates,  $1.05@1.65;  average, 
$1.37;  Emperor,  $1.05(3)1.30;  average  $1.24.  One  car 
was  sold  to-day. 

New  York,  November  2.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates, 
75c@$1.35;  average,  $1.08;  double  crates,  $2.15@3; 
average,  $2.47;  Cornichon, single  crates, $1.25@1. 40; 
average,  $1.32;  double  crates,  $2.55;  Muscat,  single 
crates,  65c@$l. 35;  average,  88c;  Verdelle,  75@95c; 
average,  88c;  assorted,  $1.25. 

Boston,  November  2. — Auction  sales  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company:  Grapes— Tokay,  single 
crates,  75  @$1.30;  average  $1.16;  double  crates, 
$1.65(63.90;  average,  $2.70;  Muscat,  single  crates, 
90c.   Two  cars  were  sold  to-day. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  November  2.— California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7c  per 
pound:  prime  wire  tray,  8!4c;  wood-dried,  prime, 
9c;  choice,  8J£<a>9c ;  fancy,  9(89Hc.  Prunes,  5@8tfc 
per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal, 
7(a8S4c;  Moorpark,  9@llHc.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
7@llc;  peeled,  12@17c. 


AN  easy  way  to  keep  the  chicken  house  clean  is 
to  paint  it  with  Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint.  It 
costs  only  45c  a  gallon.  C.  K.  STURTEVANT, 
13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE  \A/OR  K   OF   ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  3D.  "WASS,  §6  FIRST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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PACIFIC   REVERSIBLE  harrow  (Oat-throw). 

The  simplest,  strongest  and  moBt  easily  reversed  Harrow  on  the    CANTON  STUBBLE  PLOW 
coast.   An  extension  head  can  be  furnished,  thus  spreading  gangs 
about  live  feet  apart  In  center.   Each  gang  entirely  Independent  and 
under  perfect  control.   Send  for  Circular. 


CANTON  SINGLE   FURROW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON    1>IM  PLOW. 


PACIFIC   KEVEKSIKI.E  HARROW  (la-throw). 


The  Illustration  herewith  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  our  new  Disc  Plow. 
CANTON  Til  R KE   FI'RROW  (iANIi         „  .  .     .      ,  .    .,  Before  off erlng  it  to  the  public  gn-at  care  Mas  been  .-xerelsed  t-j  mi !. It  to  t he  most  severe 

Cutaway  discs  can  be  furnished  Instead  of  plain  discs,  if  preferred,    and  exhaustive  tests  in  order  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  experimenting  after  it 
•  LOW.  4-foot,  5-foot.  f.-foot  and  8-foot  Blzes.  Send  for  Circular.  passes  Into  the  hands  of  the  dealer  or  farmer. 

SEND    ROR    PLOW    AND    HARROW  CIRCULARS. 

HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


We  will  remind  you  of 
the  different  uses  of 

p  &  B 

in  later  issues  of  this 
paper. 

Watch  this  space. 
DEWEY, STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  tind  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Brst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W/n.  DAV  rDririlT  BOXand  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
YVe  rAl   iKLIOnl    free,  c  five  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 

orders  large  01  small;  10  trees  ;it  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFE  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  IRLE  to  name,  EREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BESE  quality.  Guarantee 
SAIISEACII0N,— write  for  lists,  photos  and  Fl'LL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark.  Mo., Rockport, III.,  Dansvllle. N.V. 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


tor  fc"r 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

a  success;everywhere  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


Pacilic  Coast  Agents, 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


For  the  Season  189M898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


SYRACUSE   SII>K   HII.L  PLOW. 

Two-Horse  Steel  Plow, 

A  beauty;  something  new. 
HOOKER    «fc  CO.. 
10  and  18  Drumm  Street.    -    San  Francisco. 

Blake,    Moffltt    <Vr  Town*. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13.  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  a:«  Market  Street. 


Beef  and  Bread. 


Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  poultry 
food  of  San  Francisco.  The  engravings 
on  this  page  are  suggestive  of  two 
more  staple  foods  which  constitute  a 
vastly  greater  fraction  of  the  city's 
pabulum — beef  and  bread.  Mr.  John 
Bonner,  who  is  giving  San  Francisco's 
daily  rations  a  place  in  polite  litera- 
ture, has  collected  statistics  to  show 
that  the  city  consumes  between  350 
and  400  head  of  cattle  each  day,  and 
concludes  that  San  Francisco  eats 
more  beef  {per  capita,  we  suppose,) 
than  any  city  of  Europe,  except 
London.  He  says:  "  We  are  above  all 
things  meat  eaters;  we  want  beef  three 
times  a  day,  and  large  platefuls  at 
each  meal.  Were  it  not  that  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  cheap  and  abundant,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  throw  into  the 
body  starch  and  sugar  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  albumen  and  fat  of  animal 
food,  we  should  starve  from  over-feed- 
ing on  meat.  Once  a  day  is  enough  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals.  That  rule  is 
generally  followed  in  Europe;  indeed, 
among  the  peasantry  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy, 
beef  is  eaten  at  the  Sunday  dinner,  and 
rarely  on  any  other  day." 

As  to  the  quality  of  our  beef,  Mr. 
Bonner  reaches  comforting  conclu- 
sions.    He  claims,  and  we  think  truly, 


degree  to  the  climate,  which  favors 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity, 
which   minister   directly   to  quality. 

The  larger  engraving  affords  a 
glimpse  at  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
handling  of  wheat  in  San  Francisco. 
The  view  shows  a  stretch  of  wharf  and 
grain  shed,  of  w  hich  the  city  front  has 
very  large  area  upon  the  sea  wall, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  construc- 
tion for  several  years.  The  grain  is 
almost  wholly  bandied  at  this  port  in 
sacks,  and  the  cargoes  of  river  steam- 
ers and  barges  are  taken  from  their 
decks  by  means  of  the  slings  shown  in 
the  engraving,  which  take  nearly  a 
ton  at  a  grasp.  The  grain  is  then 
|  carried  under  cover  by  means  of  trucks 
and  piled  for  future  delivery.  Some- 
times, soon  after  harvest,  the  sheds 
are  filled  and  the  piles  of  sacks  over- 
flow upon  the  wharves  until  vast  quan- 
tities are  stored.  Such  exposure  would 
be  altogether  unsafe  except  in  Califor- 
nia, and  even  here  a  shower  sometimes 
steals  in  upon  the  grain  and  causes 
some  loss.  This  is,  however,  an  infin- 
itesimal percentage  of  the  value  which 
is  thus  constantly  trusted  to  the 
weather  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months. 


IN    THE    SLAUGHTER    PENS    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  company  of  Soledad  farmers  have 
sent  an  agent  to  San  Francisco  to  lease 
a  schooner  which  they  propose  to  put 


UNLOADING    WHEAT   FROM    RIVER    CRAFT   ON   THE    SEA    WALL    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


that  we  have  in  California  the  best  meat  in  the 
world.  No  more  wholesome  or  more  succulent 
beef  can  be  bought  in  London,  Paris  or  New  York 
than  is  offered  for  sale  at  our  city  markets.  Not 


one  per  cent  of  the  animals  designed  for  food  are 
condemned  by  the  inspectors.  The  excellence  of  the 
meat  is  due  to  the  nutritious  grass  and  alfalfa  on 
which  the  beasts  are  fed,  and  probably  to  some 


on  the  route  to  Moss  Landing.  They  will  buy  and 
sell  in  San  Francisco,  doing  their  own  carrying. 
The  scheme  includes  a  wagon  freight  service  between 
Moss  Landing  and  Soledad. 
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office,  Clark  Building  Wo.  830  Market  St.,  San  Franciwo,  rat. 
Telephone,  Clay  'J04. 

TWO    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

Advertising  rate*  made  known  on  application. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural 
Pkess.  with  a  postage  Btamp.  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  Postofflce  a-  second-claBB  mail  matter. 


an  acknowledged  authority  on  law.  Dr.  Spencer 
entertained  this  opinion,  and  wisely  took  counsel  to 
protect  himself  and  his  bondsmen  from  any  possible 
defect  in  the  law  he  was  hired  to  enforce.  He  went 
to  his  duty  armed  with  a  form  of  agreement  that, 
when  signed,  became  to  him  or  the  county  a  virtual 
surrender  of  the  owner's  right  in  the  cows  subjected 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  sagacity  and  foresight 
of  the  doctor  is  seen  in  this  act,  but  in  connection 
with  it  is  conveyed  to  other  minds  the  doubt  that 
prompted  it." 


of  experiment  stations  does  not  regard  as  feasible 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, he  believes  that  experiments  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  lines  with  great  success.  The  two 
commissioners  speut  three  months  investigating  on 
the  southern  coast  region  of  Alaska.  The  reports 
say  cultivated  areas  in  Alaska  are  confined  to  small 
kitchen  gardens,  in  which  are  grown  many  of  our 
earlier  and  hardier  vegetables.  Stock  raising  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  pasturage  and  gardening  area  is  quite 
considerable.  Estimates  are  made  of  an  expense  of 
$200  per  acre  in  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation. 
What  agriculture  will  be  in  Alaska  will  be  subsidiary 
to  fishing  and  other  industries.  As  fast  as  the  tim- 
ber is  taken  off  the  land  small  fruits  and  green  veg- 
etables can  be  grown,  and  grass  will  be  furnished 
for  the  domestic  animals.  Grasses  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. Little  was  seen  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
and  small  fruits. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers  Will  Grow  Beets. 

A  largely-attended  meeting  of  farmers,  represent- 
ing almost  every  district  of  San  Joaquin  county,  oc- 
curred at  Stockton  on  Monday  of  this  week,  to  con- 
sider a  proposition  from  the  management  of  the 
Crockett  sugar  factory.  A.  S.  Macdonald  of  the  beet 
sugar  works  explained  that  his  company  could  han- 
dle the  beets  from  10,000  acres  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  would  engage  to  furnish  seed  at  cost  price — 
about  12  cents  a  pound — besides  furnishing  expert 
advice  and  supplying  machines  on  easy  terms  or  rent- 
ing them  to  the  farmers.  They  would  pay  $4  a  ton  for 
the  beets  and  stand  the  freight. 

Note  and  Comment. 

Wuv  the  Sacramento  Proposition  Halts. — As  a 
condition  preliminary  to  the  setting  up  of  a  beet 
sugar  factory  at  Sacramento,  the  Oxnard  firm  de- 
mands that  the  product  of  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  be  pledged  to  them  each  season  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  It  is  this  requirement  that  gives  the 
Sacramento  farmers  pause  and  which  has  brought  the 
negotiation  to  a  standstill.  The  farmers  are  willing 
to  pledge  one  season's  crop,  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  bind  themselves  for  successive  seasons  if  the  first 
or  later  ventures  shall  prove  not  profitable.  When 
it  is  urged  upon  them  that  beet  growing  is  an  indus- 
try of  special  advantages  sure  to  pay  largely,  they 
say:  "  If  this  be  so,  why  ask  us  to  enter  into  long- 
time contracts  ?  If  the  first  season's  experience  is 
satisfactory,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  land  for  beets 
and  there  is  no  need  of  an  engagement  covering  a 
long  term  of  years.  The  factory  people  understand 
this  business — we  do  not;  and  there  is  in  the  very 
terms  of  their  demand  a  suggestion  that  we  may  not 
find  beet  culture  a  satisfactory  employment  of  our 
land.  Their  only  reasonable  motive  for  demanding  a 
five-years'  contract  is  the  fear  that  we  may  not  be 
willing  to  supply  beets  unless  under  the  requirement 
of  a  contract.  And  we  do  not  care  to  bind  ourselves 
to  do  what  we  might  not,  if  not  so  bound,  be  willing 
to  do."  The  logic  of  this  is  unanswerable.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  is  one  of  sober  caution  and  pru- 
dence. They  don't  intend  to  sign  away  their  right 
to  follow  out  season  by  season  the  policies  which  the 
conditions  and  exigencies  of  each  season  as  it  comes 
may  require.  They  decline  to  tie  their  hands  against 
themselves  even  for  the  advantage — which  all  admit 
to  be  great — of  adding  a  new  industry  to  their 
locality. 

So  the  matter  stands  at  this  writing.  The  Oxnard 
offer  is,  we  understand,  still  open  for  acceptance  and 
part  of  the  land  required  has  been  signed  for;  but  it 
is  regarded  at  Sacramento  as  more  than  doubtful  if 
the  proposition  goes  through  in  its  present  form. 
The  merchants,  property  holders  and  all  others  at 
Sacramento  who  represent  city  interests  are  enthusi- 
astically for  the  project,  and  it  is  natural  they  should 
be  since  they  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose;  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  farmers  is  radically  differ- 
ent and  nobody  of  sense  will  blame  them  for  declining 
to  take  all  the  risks  in  an  enterprise  of  which  they 
have  no  practical  knowledge. 

Wkonu  System  of  Beet  Buying. — The  proposition 
made  to  the  farmers  of  Contra  Costa  county  by  the 
management  of  the  Crockett  sugar  factory  (now  in 
course  of  construction)  is  as  follows:  For  beets  test- 
ing 15  per  cent  of  sugar  the  factory  will  pay  $4  per 
ton  net,  and  for  every  full  degree  above  15 
per  cent  25  cents  per  ton  additional;  that  is,  for  16 
per  cent  sugar,  $4.25  per  ton;  17  per  cent  sugar, 
$4.50  per  ton;  18  per  cent  sugar,  $4.75  per  ton;  19 
per  cent,  $5  per  ton,  etc.;  and  for  every  full  degree 
below  15  per  cent,  25  cents  per  ton  less;  that  is,  for 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  upper  half  of  the  State  received  another  col- 
lection of  showers  at  the  close  of  last  week,  which 
found  some  second  crop  of  raisins,  and  probably 
some  other  late  fruit  values,  exposed  to  injury. 
There  have  also  been  some  sharp  frosts  here  aud 
there,  and  the  winter  season  may  be  considered  to 
be  fairly  ushered  in,  although  day  temperatures 
have  been  delightful  to  quite  warm,  as  the  following 
table  shows.  The  earth  is  almost  everywhere  shoot- 
ing the  green,  and  the  most  delightful  season  of  the 
year,  both  for  leisure  and  work,  is  upon  us.  Great 
activity  in  field  work  is  now  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  very  large 
sowing  of  winter-growing  crops. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CAL1FOKN1A 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date             ...  I 

Average  Season- 
al Rainrall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1.18 

5  04 

8.25 

5  34 

40 

51 

Red  Bluff  

.06 

2.79 

2.13 

3  07 

36 

64 

Sacramento*  

111 

2.14 

1.06 

1.74 

34 

65 

San  Francisco  . . 

.27 

2.07 

2.51 

2.41 

46 

60 

Fresno   

.04 

1.24 

1.57 

1  11 

32 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

.88 

1.68 

42 

72 

Los  Angeles  

T 

2.52 

1.35 

1.36 

44 

78 

T 

1  07 

1.17 

.78 

50 

70 

00 

.81 

1.14 

1.03 

42 

76 

•Up  to  5  i>.  m.  Nov.  8;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Henry  Miller's  Protest  Against  Cow  Inspection. 

All  over  the  State  there  is,  on  the  part  of  cattle 
owners,  a  very  natural  interest  in  the  protest  of 
Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  against  the  action  of 
Dr.  Spencer,  the  inspector  for  Santa  Clara  county, 
in  condemning  a  lot  of  stock  on  Miller's  Gilroy  ranch. 
The  matter  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 
Miller  has  brought  suit  to  restrain  Spencer  from 
condemning  his  cows,  and  Spencer  has  filed  his 
answer — and  there  the  case  stands  for  the  present. 
"  The  general  expectation  in  Santa  Clara  county,'' 
says  the  Gilroy  Advocate,  "is  that  the  end  of  the 
suit  will  close  Dr.  Spencer's  official  services  and 
open  a  way  for  compensation  to  those  who  have  sus- 
tained almost  ruinous  loss  through  the  exercise  of 
his  extraordinary  power.  In  matters  so  seriously 
affecting  the  interests  of  taxpayers,  the  Supervisors 
should  never  depend  wholly  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
Attorney-elect.  The  result  of  this  test  suit  may 
show  that  special  counsel  should  be  engaged  to  pass 
judgment  upon  every  ordinance  the  enforcement  of 
which  mav  give  rise  to  damage  suits  against  the 
county.    It  sometimes  pays  to  give  a  liberal  fee  to 


The  Produce  Markets. 

It  has  not  been  a  good  week  in  the  San  Francisco 
produce  market  from  the  seller's  point  of  view. 
There  has  been  more  pressure  to  sell  than  to  buy, 
and  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  pretty  steadily 
down,  nearly  all  along  the  line.  Wheat  went  lower 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  (immediately  following  our 
last  report),  both  in  spot  and  speculative  markets* 
and  each  day  until  to-day  (we  write  on  Wednesday, 
10th,)  it  has  been  a  little  weaker  or  lower.  To-day 
there  is  a  movement  upward  again,  but  quotations 
in  the  spot  market  stand  lower  by  five  cents  per 
cental  than  one  week  ago.  The  speculative  mar- 
kets, here  and  at  Chicago,  are  in  close  accord  with 
the  actual  market  as  above  reported. 
For  apples  there  is  a  strong  demand,  with  accom- 
I  panying  strong  quotations  ;  but  for  all  other  sorts 
of  dried  fruits — big  prunes  alone  excepted — the 
market  is  dull  and  weak.  Under  pressure  to  sell, 
there  has  been  a  definite  drop  of  one  cent  per  pound 
in  pears  and  one-half  cent  in  peaches.  General 
quotations  stand  nominally  where  they  did  a  week 
ago,  but  values  are  not  well  defined,  owing  to  the  in- 
difference of  buyers.  As  usual  at  such  times,  the 
situation  is  rendered  more  unfavorable  to  the  selling 
interest  by  the  crowding  of  goods  on  the  market  by 
weak  or  timid  holders. 

Beef  is  very  strong,  but  is  not  nominally  higher, 
except  for  what  the  market  calls  No.  3  cattle. 
There  is  a  strong  undertone  to  the  market  and  a 
sharp  advance  is  predicted  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Mutton  holds  its  own  at  the  recent  advance. 
Hogs  are  steady,  all  offerings  finding  ready  sale  at 
recent  quotations.  Wool  is  firmly  held  but  quiet. 
Hides  are  steady  at  quotations. 

There  is  little  doing  in  hops  and  sales  have  to  be 
forced  ;  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  dealers 
are  holding  off  until  they  can  clean  out  their  con- 
tract hops.  Mustard  is  strong.  White  beans  are 
J  weak  and  holders  generally  decline  to  let  go  on  the 
present  basis.  Bayo  beans,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  held  on  speculation  in  anticipation  of 
an  early  spring  Yukon  demand,  are  a  little  top- 
heavy. 

The  above  pretty  well  outlines  the  situation.  For 
particulars,  see  detailed  market  report  in  after  part 
of  this  paper. 

The  Sacramento  Convention. 

The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  which 
meets  on  Tuesday  next  at  Sacramento,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  very  largely  attended.  The  stated  subjects 
of  discussion — as  given  in  last  week's  Rural — cover 
a  wide  range  of  interest,  and  time  has  properly  been 
left  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters  as  may 
develop  during  the  meeting.  Among  other  things, 
the  system  of  fresh  fruit  sales  in  the  East  is  likely 
to  have  a  thorough  overhauling.  The  sessions  of 
the  convention  will  be  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  of 
the  Capitol,  and  there  will  be  room  and  comfort  for 
I  all  who  attend. 

Concurrently  with  this  convention  will  be  held  the 
I  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners.  The  opening  session 
of  this  association  will  be  held  on  Monday— the  day 
before  the  general  convention  meets — in  room  16  of 
the  Capitol  at  10  a.  m.  A  note  from  Secretary 
Stabler  asks  the  Rural  to  say  that  all  county  com- 
missioners, fruit  growers  and  others  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions. 

Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

Persons  who  have  it  in  mind  to  abandon  California 
and  ( )regon  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  farming  the 
Alaskan  lower  lands  —  and  we  are  informed  that 
there  are  such  persons — will  do  well  to  take  sober 
second  thought  before  making  the  venture.  A  re- 
port just  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
commissioners  who  have  spent  the  past  summer  in 
j  Alaska  does  not  afford  much  basis  for  hopefulness 
as  to  agricultural  development  in  the  far  north.  The 
reports  agree  that  while'  comparatively  little  agri- 
culture exists  there  it  is  possible  that  enough  of 
certain  crops  and  animals  may  be  grown  to  sustain 
a  considerable  population,  provided  proper  methods 
are  pursued.    While  Director  True  of  the  division 
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14  per  cent  sugar,  $3.75  per  ton;  13  per  cent  sugar, 
$3.50  per  ton;  12  per  cent  sugar,  $3.25  per  ton,  etc.; 
but  beets  testing  less  than  10  per  cent  will  not  be  re- 
ceived. 

This  is  the  system  of  payment  for  beets  originally 
practiced  at  Watsonville  and  which,  later  on,  was 
discarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  impracticable.  We 
have  it  from  the  highest  authority  that  while  this 
system  ruled  the  management  of  the  Watsonville 
factory  and  the  Pajaro  farmers  with  whom  they 
dealt  were  "  always  in  hot  water."  It  is  a  necessity 
of  the  business  that  beet  fields  tributary  to  a  factory 
shall  be  subject,  in  the  times  of  their  planting,  har- 
vesting, delivery,  etc.,  to  orders  from  the  factory. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  each  farmer  to  consult 
his  own  convenience,  since  the  factory  must  have  a 
steady  supply,  running,  in  the  volume  of  each  day's 
deliveries,  neither  much  above  or  much  below  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  works.  Now  the  value  of  a 
beet,  in  the  degree  of  its  sugar  content,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  production,  and  especially 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  harvesting.  At  the 
time  of  its  full  maturity  it  has  a  sugar  content  which 
may  be  very  much  reduced  by  delay  in  the  field;  and 
yet  delay  is  oftentimes  a  positive  necessity,  since  the 
factory  may  not  be  able  to  receive  and  reduce  all 
offerings.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair that  the  farmer  should  be  the  loser.  If  he  has 
planted  his  seed  according  to  directions,  cultivated 
and  matured  his  crop  in  the  right  way,  he  should  not 
suffer  through  exigencies  within  the  factory  and  be- 
yond his  control.  After  some  seasons'  experience  at 
Watsonville,  the  justice  of  this  claim  was  conceded 
and  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  ton  was  made  by  the 
factory.  Since  this  system  went  into  effect  the 
farmers  have  been  able  to  make  their  calculations 
upon  a  fixed  basis,  and  have  found  beet-growing  a 
much  more  satisfactory  business  than  under  the  per- 
centage system.  The  factory  management,  too,  has 
been  relieved  of  a  source  of  great  annoyance;  and  its 
officers  are  frank  and  open  advocates  of  payment  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  ton  rather  than  upon  the  percent- 
age system  which  prevails  at  Chino  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  enforce  at  Crockett. 

Experience  at  Chino. — Timelv  events  at  Chino 
are  very  instructive  in  relation  to  the  matter  discuss- 
ed above.  The  supply  of  the  Chino  factory  comes  from 
two  or  three  sources — notably  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  factory  and  from  Orange  county, 
some  distance  away.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
factory  this  season  to  make  its  run  largely  from  the 
more  remote  source  of  supply,  holding  the  home  sup- 
ply until  later  in  the  season;  and  this  course  has 
been  persisted  in  over  the  protest  of  the  Chino 
farmers,  whose  crop  was  ready,  and  who  dreaded 
the  loss  which  follows  when  warm  autumn  rains  fall 
upon  fields  of  beets  fully  matured.  It  turned  out 
just  as  the  farmers  feared.  The  rains  of  middle 
October  found  something  like  44,000  tons,  more  or 
less,  worth  upwards  of  $125,000,  still  in  the  ground. 
What  followed  we  will  reprint  from  the  Chino 
Champion,  given  before  in  these  columns  some 
three  weeks  back: 

On  Monday  morning  orders  were  issued  from  the  factory  to 
commence  siloing  beets.  These  orders  varied  in  different 
fields.  Some  were  for  an  equal  tonnage  siloed  as  delivered; 
some  for  smaller  proportion  siloed  and  some  larger.  Accom- 
panying the  order  was  issued  a  circular  of  instructions  as  to 
manner  of  piling.  These  were  for  large  piles  at  central 
points,  lightly  covered  with  sunflowers.  Some  beets  were 
piled  according  to  these  instructions,  and  some  farmers  con- 
sidered it  a  better  plan  to  pile  the  beets  through  the  fields  as 
topped,  in  piles  of  600  to  SOO  pounds,  covering  them  as  above, 
the  farmers  arguing  that  the  large  piles  and  extra  handling 
and  bruising  will  not  enhance  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
beets.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Oxnard  informed  the  farmers' 
committee  that  for  alf  beets  siloed  according  to  the  company's 
instructions  they  would  pay  the  farmers  20  cents  per  ton  on 
siloing  expenses',  but  would  assume  no  risk  of  beets  spoiling 
or  deteriorating  in  sugar  qualities.  The  farmers  are  now 
busy  plowing  out  and  piling  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the  crop  will  be  plowed 
out  as  fast  as  the  teams  can  do  it.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  some  loss  to  the  farmers  through  the  rain,  but  how  heavy 
cannot  now  be  well  determined. 

We  have  printed  this  again  to  show  how  a  serious 

hardship  may  befall  the  beet  grower  through  no 

fault  of  his  own  under  a  wrong  system  of  payment. 

The  beets  of  the  Chino  grower,  upon  which  they 

must  suffer  a  loss  through  deterioration,  were  ready 

for  the  mill  long  ago.    The  farmer  did  his  part,  and 

it  is  wrong  that  he  should  suffer  through  the  policy 

of  the  factory  people.    The  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 

situation  were,  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  at  Chino, 

pointed  out  by  the  Pojaronian  of  Watsonville,  and  in 

connection  with  the  general  subject  under  discus- 


r 

sion,  the  paragraph  is  worth  printing  a  second  time 

in  the  Rural.    The  Pojaronian  said: 

While  we  sympathize  with  our  southern  neighbors  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  things  are  better  managed  in  this 
district.  No  complaints  are  heard  from  our  farmers  of  rejec- 
tions. The  factory  buys  beets  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton;  and, 
if  it  leaves  beets  in  the  fields  until  they  are  ruined,  it  is  the 
factory  that  suffers.  Most  of  the  beets  grown  in  this  valley 
are  harvested  after  the  first  rains,  but  since  the  advent  of 
good  roads  nothing  but  an  excessively  wet  spell  of  several 
days  duration  is  regarded  with  any  concern.  If  our  southern 
California  beet  raisers  will  insist  upon  a  fixed  price  for  beets, 
and  build  and  maintain  good  roads,  most  of  their  troubles  will 
cease. 

The  system  of  payment  upon  percentage  of  sugar 
contained  is,  so  we  are  told,  a  feature  of  the  Sacra- 
mento proposition;  and  this  being  the  fact,  there 
appears  to  be  a  particular,  as  well  as  a  general, 
reason  why  the  Sacramento  farmers  should  look  be- 
fore they  leap. 

Foreign  Markets. — Experience  this  season  goes 
far  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  a  permanent  and 
profitable  market  for  California  fruit  products  in 
Europe.  Figures  of  our  exports  of  dried  fruits  to 
the  Continent  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  business 
has  been  large,  so  large  in  fact  as  to  have  saved  the 
home  market  from  a  disastrous  slump  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  when  the  Ameri- 
can demand,  for  various  reasons,  was  so  abnormally 
light.  Tt  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  heavy  demand  at  profitable  prices  for  California 
prunes  in  Germany,  Holland  and  Austria,  and  to 
some  extent  in  France  and  England;  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  demand  has  been  developed 
leads  to  the  belief  that  future  seasons  will  discover 
an  equally  profitable  demand  for  our  pears  and 
apricots,  and  possibly  for  some  other  sorts  of  fruit. 
It  is  a  market  which  calls  only  for  the  best  we  have, 
both  as  to  size  and  quality,  and  is  therefore  stimulat- 
ing to  the  best  methods  of  production  and  prep- 
aration. 

Shipments  of  fresh  fruits  across  the  Atlantic  have 
also  been  more  successful  than  in  any  former  season. 
The  business  appears  at  last  to  be  on  a  practical 
basis.  The  circumstances  of  the  season  have,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  been  exceptionally  advantageous, 
and  there  may  come  times  when  the  traffic  may  not 
be  profitable.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  English 
trade — or  of  certain  well-known  people  in  the  Eng- 
lish trade — that  American  goods  arriving  at  Loudon 
in  reasonable  quantities  will  always  find  a  fair  price; 
and  it  appears  that  with  proper  care  in  shipping 
there  are  no  serious  problems  in  the  way  of  getting  to 
market  in  good  shape.  In  respect  to  the  London 
market  for  California  fresh  fruit,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  enlightenment  in  a  letter  just  received  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Porterville  Enterprise  from  the  firm  of 
Garcia,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  fruit  men  operating  in  the 
markets  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow:  "  Cali- 
fornia fruit,"  say  these  people  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  9th, 
"  is  held  in  greater  esteem  than  ever  on  our  mar- 
kets, and  in  consequence  of  the  short  crop  of  English 
and  Continental  fruit,  it  has  been  possible  to  realize 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  be  remunerative  to  the 
shippers."    Continuing,  they  say: 

The  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  consignments  has 
been  such  that  they  have  arrived  on  the  London  market  in 
even  better  condition  than  the  fruit  that  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  to  twenty  miles  of  London.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  plums  and  pears,  after  having  trav- 
eled nearly  7000  miles,  should  be  landed  here  with  the  bloom 
on  them,  as  if  they  had  been  only  just  plucked  from  the  trees. 
Whether  regular  "shipments  can  be  made  in  the  future  will 
depend  in  a  great  extent  on  the  incidental  expenses.  Of 
course  every  season  is  not  like  the  present  one;  and,  should 
there  be  a  large  crop  of  English  or  French  fruit,  the  prices  of 
Californians  would  necessarily  suffer.  Whether  the  freight 
from  California  to  New  York  can  be  reduced  is  another  ques- 
tion;  in  the  event  of  its  being  brought  down  to  a  reasonable 
figure,  there  would  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  Cali- 
fornian  fruit  on  the  English  markets,  and  what  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  luxury  would  become  almost  a  necessity.  We 
have  taken  some  trouble  in  booming  these  consignments,  1st, 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business;  2nd,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  produce.  The  principal  thing  to  be 
feared  is  that,"  without  a  reduction  of  freight,  the  realization 
here  may  not  be  sufficiently  high  to  be  remunerative  to  the 
shippers.  *  *  *  The  orange  season  is  now  approaching,  and 
there  are  already  inquiries  for  the  Navel  orange  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  term  it,"  the  "Seedless  Orange  "—a  more  appropriate 
and  better  sounding  title.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the 
transmission  of  these  makes  the  prices  so  high  that  only  the 
well-to-do  are  able  to  purchase  them.  If  they  come  here  in 
moderately  large  quantities,  and  in  good  condition,  fair 
prices  wili  be  maintained.  Of  course,  when  there  is  only 
a  small  quantity  on  the  market,  the  results  are  higher  than 
when  the  supply  is  large. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  business  is 
the  freight  rate;  but  this,  it  appears  to  us,  not  in- 
superable. The  transportation  companies  have  as 
much  interest  in  the  matter  as  anybody,  and  they 
ought  to  co-operate  by  making  a  rate  that  will  leave 
a  decent  return  on  London  sales  to  the  grower  in 
California. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hemp  Prospects  in  Butte.— Hemp  culture  will  take  a 
prominent  position  among  the  diversified  products  of  Butte 
county,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Feather  river  bottom  hav- 
ing been  proved  pre-eminently  adapted  to  that  fiber-producing 
plant,  says  the  Marysville  Appeal.  The  200-acre  hemp  field 
on  the  D.  T.  Biggs  estate  has  been  cut,  yielding  an  immense 
crop  which  experts  claim  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  grown 
elsewhere.  The  attention  of  New  York  men  having  been 
called  to  the  article  grown  here,  brought  two  prominent  hemp 
manufacturers  to  that  place  a  few  months  ago  They  became 
interested  at  once  and  the  result  is  they  purchased  the  D. 
Streeter  place  of  160  acres  adjoining  the  Biggs  estate,  paying 
#1 00  per  acre  for  it.  They  propose  to  produce  a  fiber  which 
will  be  in  demand  for  making  high-priced  fabric  for  dress,  and 
to  this  end  they  will  build  immense  concrete  vats,  buildings, 
etc.,  and  put  in  the  necessary  machinery  for  manufacturing 
fabric,  thread,  cord  and  rope.  The  cost  of  the  plant  will  prob" 
ably  run  up  into  the  thousands.  The  promoters  claim  that 
they  are  already  assured  of  a  market  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
New  York  and  other  prominent  Eastern  cities.  Employment 
will  be  furnished  to  a  large  number  of  men  on  this  place  alone, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  hemp  growing  will  add  much  to  Butte 
county's  unrivaled  diversified  productiveness. 

Contra  Costa. 

Beet  Ackeage  Wanted.— Mr.  A.  S.  Macdonald  made  a  tour 
of  the  county  last  week  on  behalf  of  the  Crockett  beet  sugar 
factory,  and  interviewed  many  of  the  farmers  and  land  owners 
on  the  subject  of  beet  raising.  He  reported  success  in  the 
vicinity  of  Byron  and  Brentwood,  where  some  4000  acres  have 
been  promised.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pacheco,  Concord  and  Igna- 
cio  Valley  he  got  but  little  encouragement,  as  the  farmers 
thereabouts  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  beet  raising  will  prove 
a  paying  investment.  In  order  to  make  the  factory  a  success, 
at  least  15,000  acres  of  land  will  have  to  be  planted  to  beets, 
and  if  the  people  of  Contra  Costa  do  not  agree  to  raise  the 
beets,  they  will  have  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  company 
will  furnish  the  seed,  and  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experience  to  grow  the  best  beets  and  those  richest  in 
sugar,  at  a  price  to  cover  the  cost  only,  which  will  be  from  10 
to  12  cents  per  pound. — Contra  Costa  Gazette. 

Fresno. 

The  Molasses  Industry.— One  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  Fresno  county  not  heretofore  enumerated  in  the  list 
given  to  the  world  is  the  manufacture  of  molasses.  The  sea- 
son has  just  begun,  and  up  to  the  present  time  J.  Z.  Williams, 
who  lives  five  miles  east  of  Fowler,  has  manufactured  1200 
gallons.  He  has  a  mill  and  evaporator  on  his  place  and  utilizes 
the  material  produced  by  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity,  where 
sorghum  is  grown  quite  extensively.  He  has  but  nine  or  ten 
acres  of  his  own  in  cultivation.  Another  mill  and  evaporator 
is  owned  and  in  operation  near  Lone  Star,  and  the  proprietor 
has  tried  the  experiment  of  producing  the  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  with  some  success,  but  the  sorghum  grows  luxuriantly 
in  almost  every  locality  in  the  county.  Mr.  Williams  expects 
to  manufacture  a  large  quantity  before  the  season  is  over,  and 
considers  it  one  of  the  promising  industries  of  Fresno  county. 
The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest, especially  by  owners  of  bottom  and  other  lands  adapted 
to  cane  growing. — Fresno  Expositor. 

Humboldt. 

Sweets  in  Humboldt. — D.  E.  Gordon  of  this  city  has  re- 
ceived a  sample  showing  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  at  the  Mey- 
ers farm,  on  the  South  Fork  of  Eel  river.  It  is  an  excellent 
exhibit,  both  size,  firmness  and  flavor.  Seven  of  the  tubers 
weighed  a  little  less  than  twenty  pounds,  the  largest  being  a 
little  over  three  and  one-half  pounds  in  weight.  The  crop  was 
a  prolific  one,  and  Mr.  Meyers  has  a  process  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  preserve  the  potatoes  in  their  natural  state 
throughout  the  winter. — Eureka  Watchman. 

Kings. 

Hanford,  Nov.  T. — A  raisin  drier  on  J.  J.  Cortner's  ranch, 
three  miles  north  of  here,  was  burned  last  night  and  3650 
trays  of  raisins  were  destroyed.  The  loss  was  about  $1200, 
with  no  insurance. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Packers'  and  Shippers'  Association. — At  Los  Angeles  last 
week  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  the  institu- 
tion known  as  tne  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
of  Southern  California.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, A.  J.  Hechtman  of  Porter  Bros.  Company;  vice- 
president,  F.  P.  Fay  of  the  Fay  Fruit  Company;  treasurer, 
W.  F.  Cronemiller  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company;  secretary, 
Marshall  V.  Hartranf t  of  the  "Fruit  World."  An  Executive 
Committee  was  elected  to  look  after  the  matter  of  trade 
abuses,  particularly  the  rejection  abuse.  The  members  are: 
Edwin  T.  Earl  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  A.  J.  Hechtman  of 
Porter  Bros.  Company,  Fred  A.  Salisbury  of  Allen  Bros.  Com- 
pany, Nathan  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula,  Maj.  E.  F.  C. 
Klokke  of  the  Placentia  Fruit  Association,  W.  G.  Fraser  of 
the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company,  E.  S.  Moulton  of  Moul- 
ton  &  Greene,  L.  G.  Haight  of  the  Haight  Fruit  Company, 
E.  M.  Lyons  of  I.  L.  Lyons  &  Sons,  F.  B.  Devine  of  Devine  &. 
Kincel  and  F.  P.  Fay  of  the  Fay  Fruit  Company.  Comment- 
ing upon  the  meeting,  the  Los  Angeles  Time*  says:  "The 
Association  was  founded  last  December,  when  the  orange  in- 
dustry was  threatened  with  serious  injury  by  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  certain  Eastern  dealers  rejected  fruit  on  ar- 
rival without  just  and  sufficient  cause.  The  Fruit  Growers' 
and  Shippers'  Association  has  succeeded  in  regulating  this 
trouble,  and  the  organization  is  looked  upon  by  reputable 
Eastern  dealers  as  a  protection  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
sellers'  interest  at  tnis  end.  *  *  *  The  organization  is 
maintained  principally  for  the  support  of  the  f.  o.  b.  method 
in  marketing  oranges,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  home 
market  by  the  practical  elimination  of  trade  abuses  and  the 
establishment  of  uniform  terms  and  trade  customs  in  that 
method  of  shipping  fruit.  The  membership  now  includes  all 
the  packers  and  shippers,  with  many  of  the  growers'  associa- 
tions and  prominent  individual  growers  and  shippers  in  all 
parts  of  southern  California.  *  *  *  In  the  matter  of  sell- 
ing terms,  considerable  discussion  was  provoked  over  a  move- 
ment to  change  them  to  a  fiat  sight  draft  without  discount. 
For  many  years  California  oranges  were  sold  f.  o.  b.  subject 
to  a  thirty-day  draft.  This  has  been  changed  to  a  uniform 
agreement  to  sell  subject  to  fifteen-day  draft  less  one  per 
cent  for  cash  if  paid  on  arrival  of  goods.  The  members  of  the 
association-in  general  meeting  compared  notes  and  agreed 
that  the  estimate  of  10,000  to  12,000  carloads  was  about 
correct.'' 

An  Item  por  Olive  Growers. — D.  H.  McEwen's  olive  mill, 
formerly  known  as  the  Howland  mill,  at  North  Pomona,  has 
begun  operations  for  the  year.  Mr.  McEwen  has  bought  200 
tons  of  olives  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona,  Ontario  and  Rincon, 
which  will  be  worked  at  this  mill,  in  addition  to  the  oil  olives 
on  his  thirty-acre  orchard,  and  these  will  be  delivered  rapidly 
from  this  time  on.  Since  purchasing  the  mill  the  present 
owner  has  made  extensive  improvements,  one  of  which  is  new 
to  the  olive-oil  industry.  Heretofore  all  the  mills  have  used 
gravity  filters,  which  has  necessitated  the  exposure  of  the 
oil  for  a  long  time  to  air  and  dust,  making  a  large  amount  of 
labor  necessary  in  purifying  the  oil.  Mr.  McEwen  has  in- 
stalled a  Sperry  filter,  such  as  is  used  in  beet  factories  and 
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for  the  handling  of  other  kinds  of  oil.  With  this  apparatus 
the  oil  is  driven  through  paper  and  cloth  filters  under  a 
pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  making  the 
process  much  more  rapid  and  saving  labor  greatly  and  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  risk  of  the  oil  becoming  in  any  way 
contaminated.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  prove  an  important  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  oil,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
olive  men.  The  operation  of  this  mill  becomes  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
mill  which  will  be  in  operation  in  southern  California  this 
year.  According  to  report,  there  are  over  10,000  gallons  of  oil 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers— a  condition  which  is  not 
considered  especially  encouraging  to  the  industry.  The  pick- 
ling of  olives  has  as  yet  begun  onl.v  on  a  small  scale,  but  Po- 
mona will  put  up  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fruit  in  that  form 
than  ever  before,  as  large  quantities  have  been  bought  here 
and  in  neighboring  localities,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the  olive 
crop  of  southern  California  is  now  pretty  well  centered  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  parties  who  are  making  Pomona  one  of 
their  prominent  centers.  When  the  fruit  is  shipped  East 
this  year  it  will  be  by  these  large  dealers,  whose  interest 
will  be  large  enough  to  warrant  them  in  crowding  their  goods 
on  the  markets,  and  it  is  believed  that  better  results  will 
follow  than  in  previous  years  when  the  fruit  has  been  mar- 
keted in  small  lots.  — Pomona  letter  in  Los  Augeles  Times. 

The  Los  Alamitos  beet-sugar  factory  is  to  be  enlarged  from 
4til  to  1000  tons  daily  capacity. 

First  Cak  of  Navei.  Oranges— Covina  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction this  year  of  shipping  the  first  car  of  Navel  oranges 
that  leaves  southern  California  for  the  East.  The  fruit  is  be- 
ing packed  to-day  and  leaves  to-night.  For  the  time  of  year 
the  fruit,  which  was  picked  principally  from  the  orchard  of 
,1.  O.  Houser,  makes  a  magnificent  appearance,  being  of  good 
size  and  highly  colored.  For  quality  this  is  the  finest  that 
has  ever  left  this  State  so  early  in  the  season.  —  Covina  Argus, 
Nov.  nth. 

Sacramento. 

Only  a  Beginning.— Whether  the  Oxnard  sugar  factory 
comes  to  this  section  of  the  State  in  189S  or  not,  the  work  done 
by  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  matter  of 
education  of  the  district  on  beet  root  culture  and  its  profits  is 
certain  to  be  productive  of  most  valuable  results.  With  the 
wide  publicity  which  the  advantages  of  this  section  for  the 
growing  of  the  sugar  beet  have  secured,  and  the  education  of 
the  farmer  as  to  the  profits  therein,  Oxnard's  possible  failure 
to  come  here  next  season  can  only  temporarily  delay  the  build- 
ing of  a  sugar  factory  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the  conse- 
quent benefits  to  the  entire  district.  No  portion  of  the  State 
of  California  is  so  favorably  endowed  for  beet  culture  as  the 
Sacramento  valley.  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  northern  California  will  speedily  bring  the  first  factory, 
and  after  that  others  will  follow.  The  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce  declares  that,  whether  Oxnard  comes  or  not, 
their  labors  in  this  regard  have  only  commenced.  In  the  work 
which  the  organization  has  outlined  it  will  have  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  every  citizen  of  this  section  of  the  State 
who  has  real  interest  in  its  progress.— Sacramento  Bee. 
San  Bernardino. 

To  Make  Citkic  Acid. — Chas.  Field  of  Chicago,  who  is 
ouilding  a  citric  acid  factory  at  North  Ontario,  explained  his 
plans  last  week,  as  follows:  "We  are  going  to  manufacture 
citric  acid  from  the  surplus  crop  of  lemons,  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste.  I  have  just  come  down  from  San  Francisco, 
where  we  have  been  investigating  the  machinery  which  we 
shall  want  to  put  in  at  our  works,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
we  shall  have  to  buy  in  the  East.  This  concern  will  be  the 
only  manufacturers  of  citric  acid  on  this  continent,  the  supply 
now  coming  from  Sicily  in  barrels,  in  a  liquid  state,  and  crys- 
tallized by  the  Eastern  firms.  We  can  get  a  good  price  for  our 
product  and  have  everything  in  our  favor.  We  shall  start  up 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  purchase  the  necessary  machinery,  and 
for  that  reason  we  shall  probably  leave  for  the  East  again  in  a 
few  days.  As  a  new  industry,  it  will  be  regarded  with  inter 
est  by  the  Eastern  users,  and  as  the  sole  manufacturers  we 
expect  to  make  a  profitable  thing  of  it." 

San  Diego. 

A  Strong  Argument. — The  plows  and  seeders  of  this  back 
country  have  begun  a  stronger  argument  for  the  building  of 
the  Ramona  rai'road  than  has  yet  been  made.  This  year's 
crop  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  railroad  would  pay, 
and  if  next  year's  crop  is  allowed  to  mature  without  the  road 
being  finished  or  underway,  it  will  be  a  humiliating  reproach 
to  the  enterprise  of  San  Diego.  We  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  strong  company  to 
take  hold  of  the  road  and  carry  it  to  completion.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  failure  in  this  direction,  the  people  of  this  county 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  road  should  be  prepared  to 
take  it  up  and  push  it  through.— Romona  Sentinel. 

The  San  Diego  men  who  are  experimenting  in  tobacco  cul- 
ture are  producing  a  better  leaf  this  year  than  formerly— a 
leaf  which  compares  favorably  with  the  Virginian  product. 

Santa  Karhara. 

Beet  Sugar  Project.  —  The  Santa  Maria  Timet  looks  with  a 
doubtful  eye  upon  the  beet  sugar  project  now  before  the 
people  of  its  district.  We  quote:  "The  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  Union  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  what  ;  There 
is  no  man  can  say.  True  there  are  a  few  men  who  say  they 
will  build  and  operate  a  mill  somewhere  between  San  Luis 
and  Santa  Ynez.  We  believe  that  part.  Rut  they  put  in  the 
proviso  that  this  country  must  give  them  deed  to  5,000  acres 
of  land  for  which  they  propose  to  return  absolutely  nothing  — 
an  investment  in  which  the  accruing  profits  go  to  the  origin- 
ators of  the  scheme  cannot  be  construed  into  a  return  or  re- 
compense for  a  valuable  gift.  The  company  has  never  asked 
for  or  offered  to  make  contracts  for  growing  beets  with  our 
farmers.  The  Times  would  be  glad  to  see  a  factory  opened  up. 
It  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  such 
an  end,  and  believes  that  we  will  have  to  gi  ve  a  bonus  to 
some  company  if  we  succeed  in  getting  them.  But  the  pres- 
ent bonus  asked  is  far  too  high  and  we  do  not  believe  our 
people  will  entertain  it.  Committees  are  now  canvassing. 
When  they  call  on  you  don't  be  niggardly  with  your  donations, 
but  at  the  same  time  explain  to  them  your  views  on  this 
matter  and  look  after  your  own  interests  pretty  close.  The 
Union  Beet  Sugar  Company  have  asked  for  more  than  they 
expect. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville,  Nov.  4.— For  the  week  ending  November  3 
twenty-seven  carloads  of  apples  were  shipped  from  Watson- 
ville  to  Eastern  cities.  The  shipments  consisted  principally 
of  Belletleurs  and  Newtown  Pippins. 

Pa.iaro  Vau.ey  Fruit  Notes. — Car  agents  are  daily  visit- 
ors, but  shippers  complain  that  their  promises  are  greater 
than  their  fulfillment.  *  *  *  A  carload  of  apples  has  been 
shipped  from  Lompoc  to  Montana.  It  was  made  up  of  Belle- 
fteurs  and  Jonathans.  *  *  *  The  Corralitos  fruit  drier 
handled  500  tons  of  prunes  this  season,  and  is  now  drying 
apples.  A  shipment  of  six  tons  of  dried  apples  was  made  last 
week.  *  *  *  Experiments  should  be  made  each  year  with 
the  best  selling  Eastern  varieties  of  apples.  The  Newtown 
Pippins  and  Bellefleurs  are  kings,  but  there  may  be  others. 
*  *  *  Good  mountain  apples  are  selling  at  Boulder  Creek 
for  10  cents  per  box.  They  would  bring  75  cents  per  box  in 
San  Francisco,  if  choice  quality  and  properly  packed.  There 
is  clearly  a  loss  of  not  less  than  40  cents  per  box  because  the 
grower  has  not  availed  himself  of  market  facilities.    «    *  * 


For  the  week  ending  November  2  seventeen  carloads  of  apples 
were  shipped  eastward  from  Watsonville  to  following  points  : 
Denver,  8  cars.  8986  boxes:  Cincinnati,  B  cars,  2104  boxes: 
Omaha,  2  cars,  1440  boxes;  Butte  City,  8  cars,  1892  boxes; 
Chicago,  1  car,  720  boxes;  New  Orleans,  1  car,  680  boxes;  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  1  car,  720  boxes:  Philadelphia,  1  car,  700  boxes; 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  1  car,  H88  boxes;  Prescott,  Arizona,  1 
car,  595  boxes.  Several  carloads  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles, 
Stockton,  Sacramento  and  other  interior  points.  «  *  *  This 
valley  should  have  one  or  more  large  apple  driers  to  handle 
windfalls  and  other  culls.  Taking  one  year  with  another, 
apple  driers  prove  profitable.  They  take  out  the  stock  which, 
when  shipped  to  market,  cuts  the  price  of  choice  apples,  and 
they  open  a  field  of  employment  for  young  men  and  women. 
A  part  of  the  Sonoma  county  apple  crop  has  been  dried  this 
year  and  is  being  sold  at  profitable  prices.  Growers  are  net- 
ting more  than  would  have  been  possible  by  marketing  poor 
stock.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  one  of  the  few  large  apple  dis- 
tricts where  the  business  of  apple  drying  is  not  carried  on  on 
a  large  scale.  *  «  *  The  Oakland  EnqHirer  of  recent  date 
had  an  interview  with  W.  G.  Manuel,  an  Oakland  produce 
dealer,  on  his  return  from  Pajaro  valley.  Mr.  Manuel  was 
very  Hattering  in  his  report  of  the  excellence  and  quality  of 
the  Pajaro  valley  apple  crop,  but  either  he  or  the  reporter  got 
too  long  on  some  figures  and  short  on  others.  Neither  the 
Fruit  Exchange  nor  any  other  packing  firm  of  this  valley  will 
handle  300,000  boxes  of  apples— equal  to  400  carloads  of  750 
boxes  each.  Lop  off  a  cipher  from  the  estimate  given  and  the 
result  will  be  near  the  truth.  The  Fruit  Exchange  will  handle 
about  40,000  boxes.  Mr.  Manuel  says  but  light  shipments  of 
apples  have  been  made  to  Chicago.  Up  to  yesterday  108  car- 
loads had  been  sent  East,  and  Chicago  was  the  point  of  desti- 
nation for  :!2  carloads — and  there  are  more  to  follow.  *  *  * 
!  The  Bellefleur  season  is  almost  to  an  end.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian. 

Pajaro  Valley  Beet  Notes. — Pajaro  valley  beets  continue 
to  show  up  as  the  best  of  the  year.  The  average  yield  is 
going  to  be  much  above  early  estimates.  Returns  of  15  to  20 
tons  per  acre  will  rule  on  the  beach  road.  »  *  *  During 
the  past  week  the  factory  has  averaged  over  1100  tons  per 
day,  and  made  nearly  1000  tons  of  sugar.  It  will  reach  looo 
tons  of  sugar  per  week  before  the  close  of  the  run.  This  will 
be  the  highest  mark  reached  by  an  American  beet  sugar  mill. 
—Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Up  to  the  6th  inst.  Vacaville  had  shipped  during  the  present 
season  18,486,872  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  and  2,299,879  pounds  of 
dried  fruit. 

Sonoma. 

There  was  shipped  last  Friday  from  Petaluma  a  carload  of 
dried  fruit  direct  to  Germany.  The  fruit  came  from  S.  P. 
Woodworth's  Stony  Point  farm,  and  it  is  said  by  the  Aryxu  to 
be  the  first  shipment  from  Sonoma  to  any  European  country. 

Cattle  Stealing.— For  a  year  past  Granville  Pullen  of 
Cloverdale  has  missed  at  different  times  small  lots  of  cattle. 
He  has  an  extensive  stock  ranch  which  is  heavily  stocked, 
and  he  thought  the  first  missing  lots  had  straved  away  from 
the  main  band  and  were  in  some  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
range.  The  band  steadily  diminished  till  fifty  head  were 
gone,  and  then  he  decided  that  cattle  thieves  were  respon- 
sible for  the  shortage.  The  thefts  extended  over  a  period  of 
a  year,  sometimes  one  head  and  sometimes  three  or  four  mys- 
teriously disappearing. — Petaluma  Argus. 

The  management  of  the  Rose  City  Canning  Co.  at  Santa 
Rosa  celebrated  the  season's  shut-down  last  week  with  a 
banquet,  to  which  all  the  employes  were  invited.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Democrat  as  a  jolly  affair.  The  season  has 
been  a  good  one  for  the  cannery.  Over  40,000  cases  of  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums  and  tomatoes  will  be 
shipped  to  Australia,  London  and  different  parts  of  the  East. 

Large  Wine  Transfers. — There  has  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  the  wine  transfer  business  in  Sonoma  county  the 
past  few  days.  At  the  county  recorder's  office  on  Monday  a 
Presg-DtlHOerat  representative  saw  four  instruments  filed  that 
day,  transferring  430,000  gallons  of  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1897 
to  the  California  Winemakers'  Corporation.  Dr.  Louis 
Mathe's  transfer  was  225,000  gallons  of  dry  red  wines  and 
25,000  gallons  of  dry  white  wines.  John  L.  Alton  transferred 
40,000  gallons  of  dry  red  wines.  Chas.  Lehn's  transfer  was 
35,000  gallons  of  dry  red  wines  and  15,000  gallons  of  dry  white 
wines.  Franceschini,  Lorenzini  &  Co.  transferred  90,000 
gallons  of  dry  red  wines.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  4. — This  year's  grape  crop  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  produced  by  Sonoma  county.  From  one  vineyard 
which  last  year  produced  90  tons,  this  season  700  tons  have 
been  obtained.  High  prices  have  been  secured  and  the  vine- 
yardists  are  all  feeling  prosperous. 

Tulare. 

Orange  Season  Oi'ENEi). — Orange  picking  has  already  be- 
gun in  the  Porterville  district  and  the  initial  shipment  has 
already  gone  forward.  The  product  of  the  Porterville  groves 
this  season  is  estimated  at  4500  boxes.  Contracts  for  oranges 
f.  o.  b.  have  been  made  all  the  way  from  £i  to  $1.75  per  box, 
according  to  quality  and  time  of  shipment. 

Ventura. 

OXHABD  Chooses  Hi  eneme.— Henry  T.  Oxnard  met  the 
committee  representing  the  farmers  and  land  owners  of  Ven- 
tura county  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  it  is  now  almost 
definitely  settled  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  that  the  beet 
sugar  factory  which  the  Oxnards  have  decided  to  build  in 
California  will  be  erected  at  Hueneme.  and  without  further 
delay.  Every  detail  is  ready,  the  machinery  ordered,  bids 
have  even  been  invited  for  building  material,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee reports  next  week  that  the  required  acreage  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  neighboring  farmers  the  actual  construc- 
tion will  immediately  begin  and  be  pushed  as  fast  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  next  year's  campaign.  The  fac- 
tory will  cost  $2,500,000  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  2000  tons 
of  beets  per  day.  It  will  employ  1000  men  at  the  factory  and 
1000  to  1500  in  the  fields.  The  contract  with  the  farmers  re- 
quires the  growing  of  beets  for  five  consecutive  years  on  the 
10,000  acres  of  land  subscribed,  to  be  supplied  to  the  factory 
at  $3.25  per  ton  during  the  entire  term,  the  beets  to  analyze 
not  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar,  and  25  cents  will  be  given  for 
each  per  cent  of  sugar  above  12.  A  factory  site  of  100  acres 
has  been  given  by  the  people  interested,  and  right  of  way 
from  Montalvo  to  it  has  been  secured ;  also  a  right  of  way  for 
a  railroad  and  for  pipe  lines  to  convey  waste  water  to  the 
ocean. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Lima  Bean  Situation. — The  Lima  Bean  Association  is  no 
more,  and  the  price  of  the  great,  product  of  Ventura  county  is 
growing  merrily  downward  by  jumps  and  stumps  in  the  face 
of  an  Eastern  market  which  refuses  to  bite  until  the  bottom 
is  reached.  A  month  or  so  ago,  before  the  present  crop  was 
harvested.  Limas  were  selling  for  over  88  per  cental,  and  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  was  glad.  This  price  had  been  finally 
achieved  by  the  association  after  disposing  of  an  enormous 
surplus,  amounting  to  270,000  bags,  or  900  carloads,  and  mak- 
ing the  way  clear  for  future  operations  There  remained  on 
hand  50,000  bags  in  the  two  counties,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Milling  Company,  which  acted  as  general  agent  for  the  asso- 
ciation, made  the  farmery  a  proposition  for  the  coming  crop 
It  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  its  terms,  and  provided  that  if 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  was  pooled  the  company  would 
buy  half  of  each  man's  Holdings  at  *2  per  cental,  holding  the 
rest  and  loaning  thereon  11.36  per  cental  at  7  per  cent  inter- 
est.   It  was,  of  course,  evident  that  the  operation  of  a  strong 


combination  might,  and  probably  would,  send  the  price  above 
this  figure,  and  those  outside  could  in  this  event  profit  by  the 
association's  work.  Here  was  the  stumbling  block.  The 
bean  growers,  save  a  few  sensible  ones,  all  seempd  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  association  was  an  excellent  thing  for 
their  neighbors;  but  each  individual  wished  to  be  " on  the 
outside."  The  result  was  a  collapse  of  the  association.  The 
situation  at  present  is  not  particularly  encouraging.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  50,000  bags  The  new'crop.  according  to  con- 
servative estimates,  of  Ventura  county  is  450,000  bags,  and  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  50,000  sacks  additional.  Expressed  in 
carload  lots,  this  would  mean  1880  twelve-ton  cars  of  beans. 
The  average  shipment  in  October  la  about  500  cars.  This 
year  but  50  have  gone  Eastward.  The  Eastern  buyers  are 
simply  not  in  the  market,  and  are  purchasing  only  for  hand- 
to-mouth  consumption.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  They 
do  not  care  to  "load  up"  with  one  product  on  a  falling  mar- 
ket. Early  this  week  Limas  were  sold  at  *1. 4SQI. 50  per 
cental.  Yesterday  sales  were  made  at  8L86.  A  general 
scramble  is  imminent,  and  the  farmer,  as  usual,  will  get 
"  the  little  end  of  the  stick.''  This  time,  however,  it  is  his 
own  fault.— Santa  Maria  Times. 

Yuba. 

The  Sacramento  Si  gar  Beet  Project.— Commenting  on 
the  fact  that  Sacramento  finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  required 
pledge  of  10,000  acres  of  land  for  beet  culture,  the  Wheatland 
Four  Corner*  says:  "  It's  a  fair  proposition,  and  apparently  an 
easy  one  for  the  Sacramento  people  to  meet,  but  there  is 
trouble.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  beet  land  about 
Sacramento,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
10,000  acres  of  this  upon  a  written  guarantee  that  the  land 
will  be  planted  to  beets  for  five  years.  We  cannot  under- 
stand what  the  Sacramento  farmers  are  thinking  of.  It  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  beets  return  larger  sums  per  acre 
at  prices,  such  as  Oxnard  promises,  than  any  other  crop  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  so  l  of  Sacramento  produces 
a  rich  beet  and  a  large  yield  per  acre.  The  trouble,  appa- 
rently, is  with  the  farmers.  The  Sacramento  business  men 
who  are  working  on  this  proposition  have  decided  that  they 
must  go  beyond  Sacramento  to  get  the  required  acreage.  At 
Marvsville  the  other  evening  a  committee  appeared  before 
the  Improvement  Committee  with  a  proposition  that  farmers 
about  Marvsville  contract  to  grow  beets  for  the  Sacramento 
factory.  The  committee  have  taken  hold  of  the  proposition, 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  find  a  few  farmers  who 
will  see  that  they  can  produce  beets  and  pay  freight  on  tbem 
to  Sacramento.  Regarding  transportation,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  have  offered  a  special  rate  for  beets  from 
Marvsville,  which  we  understand  is  about  70  cents  per  ton. 
This  rate,  though  quite  a  reduction  from  the  regular,  is  h:gh, 
but  we  believe  a  Hat  50-oent  rate  can  be  secured  if  enough 
farmers  in  t  his  section  will  engage  in  beet  culture  to  make 
beet  hauling  an  object  for  the  company.  We  had  hoped  that 
this  project  would  go  through,  and  we  believe  a  number  of  our 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  contract  to  plant  a  small  acreage 
apiece,  if  this  will  aid  the  promoters  at  Sacramento.  Were 
it  not  for  the  shipping  charges  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  several  hundred  acres  here  for  beets,  but  with  the 
Oxnard  proposition  'hanging  fire,'  with  the  local  farmers  at 
Sacramento,  our  people,  over  forty  miles  away,  are  inclined  to 
be  cautious." 

For  Sugar  Beets.— There  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  Marvsville  Improvement  Association  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing to  discuss  the  sugar  beet  culture.  V.  8.  McClatchy  and 
Chas.  Bentlv,  of  Sacramento,  were  present  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Commerce.  The  discussion 
was  on  the  proposition  of  the  Oxnard  Company,  which  would 
build  a  sugar  refinery  at  Sacramento  if  10,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets  were  guaranteed  for  five  years.  The  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  farmers  of  Yuba  and 
Sutter  counties  in  regard  to  the  proposition :  J.  K.  O'Brien, 
C.  S.  Brooks,  and  E  A.  Forbes.— Sutter  Democrat. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  ok  the  Report  or  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  EiriMMM  November  8. 


(..■ni  r.il  Summary. 

The  week  has  been  decidedly  colder  than  the  preceding  week  and 
much  colder  thuii  the  average  for  this  time.  The  rainfall,  while  be- 
low the  normal,  has  been  widely  distributed  The  close  of  the  week 
was  marked  by  cold,  clear  weather  with  temperatures  below  40°  In 
the' great  valleys.  Frosts  were  reported  hi  the  morning  of  the  7th 
and  heavy  frosts  in  both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
on 'he  morning  of  the  8th.  Probably  little  damage  was  done,  as 
there  are  now  no  crops  liable  to  injury.  Citrus  fruits  were  not  in 
danger  More  rain  is  needed  by  graiu  growers.  Plowing  is  gen- 
eral: and  owing  to  the  widespread  raiu.  the  ground  works  up  pretty 
well  A  large  acreage  will  be  sown  with  wheat.  Plowing  and  seed 
ing  in  the  interior  will  last  six  weeks  yet.  Raisin  drying  is  about 
HnNhel  The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  second  crop. 
Fruit  drying  is  about  over  and  there  w  ill  be  fen  further  shipments 
except  ol  course,  the  citrus  fruits  Oranges  are  beginning  to  color 
and  mature  nicely:  other  citrus  fruits  are  also  doing  well.  A  good 
yield  of  walnuts  is  reported  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Celery  is  doing  well.  Some  sugar  beets  still  being  shipped.  The 
grass  is  growing  vigorously,  and  cattle  are  picking  up  rapidly. 

Shasta.— Weather  cool  with  heavy  frost.  Seeding  commenced  on 

fallow.  ,  .  ^  vt  . 

Gi  knn  —Farmers  finished  seeding  Need  rain  for  growing  gram. 
Yolo!— Fruit  season  over.  Plowing  and  tree  pruning  now  going 

Solano  — Few  grapes  left ;  but  little  more  to  be  shipped.  Farmers 

need  rain. 

Sacr  vmento —Frost  Saturday  aud  Sunday  did  no  damage,  as 
there  are  no  crops  now  out  liable  to  injury.  Weather  favorable  for 
plowing  and  seeding. 

San  Joaotun  —  Heavy  frosts.    About  all  late  fruit  now  gathered. 

Stanislaus  — Plowing  and  seeding  will  last  six  weeks  yet. 

yIkhckd  —Farmers  plowing  and  seeding. 

Kings— Frost  >ast  two  nights.  Plowing  commenced ;  larger  acre- 
age  sown  to  wheat  than  for  past  two  years. 

Fresno  — Weather  unfavorable  for  raisrn  eurins  during  the  week. 
Raiu  latter  part  of  week  good  for  plowing,  which  will  last  six  weeks 
more    Prospects  for  heavy  grain  and  h»J  crops. 

Tulare  —Weather  favorable  for  oranges.    Wineries  busy. 

Kern  -Heavy  frost:  no  damage.    Fruit  drying  over. 

Humboldt.— Planting  and  seeding  without  interruption.  Crass 
if  row  in"  *  igorously.    Light  frost  on  3'd  did  not  injure  vegetation. 

Napa.— Heavy  frost  past  three  nights.  Fruit  drying  over.  Wine 
makers  busy.   Sugar  beets  still  being  shipped. 

Sonoma  —Some  plowing  and  seeding.    Range  feed  Improving. 

Alameiia.— Last  of  first  crop  of  grapes  slightly  injured  by  rain; 
second  crop  of  grapes  shows  no  damage 

Sinta  Clara  — All  crops  harvested,  except  a  few  grapes.  Heav 
frosts.    Orchurdists  pruning. 

San  Luis  Oiuspo.— Cool  Grain  and  fruit  all  harvested.  Bea 
crop  being  stored. 

Sant*  Barbara— Heavy  wind  caused  some  loss  to  olive  crop; 
other  damage.   Grain  aud  beans  all  threshed  and  stored. 

Los  Anoki.es.— Frost,  but  no  damage  to  crops.  Granges  maturi 
nicely:  will  begin  shipping  Dec.  1st.  Other  citrus  fruits  doing  wel 
Wine  making  soon  over 

Orange  — Walnuts  gathered;  yield  greater  than  expected.  Cele 
ready  for  market. 

San  Bernardino  — Cold  weather  coloring  oranges  rapidly;  hea 
crop  expected. 

Riverside  —  Oranges  ripening  very  rapidly:  prospects  of  la 

crop. 

San  Diego  —  Rather  too  cool  for  drying  the  late  raisin  crop.  Plow- 
ing, and  the  ground  works  up  well :  lari?e  area  will  be  sown  with 
wheat.  Oranges  beginning  to  color.  In  the  extreme  south  raisin 
growers  have  done  better,  and  much  of  the  crop  has  been  safely 

gathered. 

Los  Angelks  Summary  — Orauges  maturing  fast  and  some  have 
been  packed  for  early  trade.    Weather  favorable  for  finishing  raisin 

curing.   Barley  sown  since  early  rains  is  up  and  doing  well. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Northern  Prune  Troubles. 

We  gave  last  week  some  facts  about  the  troublous 
times  which  have  come  to  northern  coast  prune 
growers  this  fall.  The  Portland  Agriculturist  con- 
tinues the  disagreeable  record,  and,  as  the  subject 
interests  all  prune  growers,  we  take  a  few  more 
statements  in  the  same  line. 

The  Prune  Rot. — While  the  rot  which  attacked  the 
prunes  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington 
this  year  is  a  new  thing  to  most  of  the  growers  here, 
it  is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  East.  It  is  ex- 
tremely contagious  under  conditions  favorable  to  its 
development,  which  are  warmth  and  moisture  at  the 
same  time.  If  there  are  any  germs  of  disease  about 
the  trees,  it  will  only  require  a  few  warm  days  with 
a  moist  atmosphere  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
to  cause  its  rapid  spread  among  the  fruit.  A  few 
warm,  muggy  days  early  in  July  this  year  gave  the 
rot  a  great  start.  Then  the  air  became  dry  and  the 
spread  of  the  rot  ceased.  When  the  warm  weather 
came  on  about  the  middle  of  September,  after  about 
two  weeks  of  rainy  weather  had  saturated  every- 
thing, the  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rot,  hence  the  great  amount  of 
damage.  While  there  will  be  many  seasons  in  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  not  true  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture would  have  done  no  good.  In  the  Eastern 
States  this  disease,  which  attacks  all  varieties  of 
stone  fruits,  is  not  only  very  prevalent,  but  finds  the 
conditions  favorable  for  its  development  nearly  every 
year,  yet  orchardists  have  found  themselves  able  to 
keep  it  in  check  to  a  large  extent  by  timely  spray- 
ings. 

Defective  Ripening. — While  the  plum  rot  caused  a 
very  heavy  loss  to  prune  growers  this  year,  there 
was  a  much  greater  loss  from  another  cause.  The 
Italian  prunes  failed  to  ripen  properly.  Up  to  nearly 
the  end  of  August  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  indi- 
cated that  we  would  have  on  an  average  the  largest 
and  best  Italian  prunes  ever  grown  in  the  State. 
We  then  had  some  excessively  hot  days,  followed  by 
cold  rains,  and,  while  the  prunes  increased  in  size 
after  the  rains  came  on,  they  did  not  ripen,  and,  in 
fact,  never  ripened  so  as  to  be  of  really  good  quality. 
The  sugar  failed  to  develop,  the  fruit  turned  dark 
near  the  pits.  When  placed  in  the  evaporator  it  was 
found  much  harder  to  dry  than  anticipated,  the 
shrinkage  was  extraordinarily  great  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  flesh  of  the  dried  prunes  had  the  consist- 
ency of  a  plum,  rather  than  of  a  prune,  and  was 
much  sourer  than  it  should  be.  The  dried  prunes  do 
not  weigh  more  than  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  ripened 
properly.  The  total  loss  to  the  growers  from  this 
shrinkage  in  weight  and  the  reduction  in  price 
caused  by  reduction  in  size  amounts  probably  to 
nearly  one-half  of  what  they  will  receive  for  the 
crop.  Whether  the  prunes  were  not  so  perfect  as 
they  appeared  before  the  unfavorable  weather,  we 
do  not  know.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  first  place 
serious  damage  was  done  by  the  extreme  heat,  and 
that  much  greater  damage  resulted  from  the  cold 
rains.  French  prunes,  with  the  exception  of  those 
cracked  by  the  rain,  are  unusually  good  this  year. 
They  were  about  ripe  when  the  rains  came,  and  they 
did  not  show  material  damage  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
vious hot  weather. 

Dealers  Sold  Short. — Prune  dealers  in  Portland 
and  prune  growers  generally  in  the  Northwest  have 
had  an  experience  this  year  as  a  result  of  contract- 
ing 40-50  prunes  which  will  make  them  cautious  for  a 
few  years  to  come.  Owing  to  the  promise  of  extra 
large  prunes  this  year,  growers  were  very  free  in 
making  contracts  for  40  50  prunes,  and,  if  reports 
are  correct,  some  of  the  Portland  buyers  contracted 
to  deliver  40  50s  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
contracted  for  by  them.  As  the  growers  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  40  50s,  the  buyers  have  been  in 
decidedly  hot  water.  Some  have  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging the  matter  with  the  parties  to  whom  they 
had  sold  futures  in  the  East,  and  others  are  threat- 
ened with  lawsuits  and  will  probably  be  obliged  to 
pay  damages.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  some  of  the 
growers  also  have  trouble. 

Tlte  Prune  Rot. — Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  has  identified  the  rot  as  monilia 
fructigena  :  a  fungus  disease  of  various  fruits — prin- 
cipally the  drupaceous  sorts — and  develops  rapidly 
only  under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  prune  crop  would 
have  ripened  all  right  if  there  had  been  no  rain  dur- 
ing the  ripening  period,  because  it  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  causing  "brown 
rot"  will  not  germinate,  and  hence  will  not  produce 
the  disease  in  the  absence  of  moisture  and  a  com- 
paratively warm  temperature,  while  if  given  those 
conditions  it  will  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
For  this  reason  growers  of  peaches,  cherries  and 
other  stone  fruits  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the 
disease  is  prevalent,  have  come  to  fear  warm  moist 


weather  at  picking  time.  Under  such  conditions, 
from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  is  fre- 
quently lost,  while  occasionally  nearly  the  whole  crop 
is  destroyed. 

Whitewash  to  Retard  Blooming. 

We  mentioned  last  week  some  experiments  at  the 
Missouri  Station  to  show  that  whitening  twigs  would 
retard  blooming  and  enable  fruit  trees  to  retain 
dormancy  until  safer  temperatures  could  be  counted 
upon.  We  now  have  the  fuller  statement  by  J.  C. 
Whitten,  horticulturist  of  the  station,  and  his  con- 
clusions may  be  of  interest  to  our  own  growers  of 
deciduous  fruits  in  the  more  frosty  situations.  The 
conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  this  latitude,  winter  killing  of  the  fruit  buds 
of  the  peach  is  usually  due  to  the  unfavorable  effects 
of  freezing  after  they  have  been  stimulated  into 
growth  by  warm  weather  during  winter  or  early 
spring. 

2.  This  early  swelling  and  growth  of  the  buds  is 
due  to  the  warmth  they  receive,  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  root  action,  and  may  take  place  on  warm 
sunny  days  in  winter,  while  the  roots  are  frozen  and 
dormant. 

3.  Peach  fruit  buds  may  safely  endure  a  temper- 
ature of  10°  or  20°  below  zero,  provided  they  mature 
well  in  autumn,  are  entirely  dormant,  and  the  cold 
comes  on  gradually. 

4.  Zero  weather  may  kill  fruit  buds  that  have 
swollen  during  previous  warm  days,  or  that  were  not 
properly  ripened  in  autumn. 

5.  Shading  or  whitening  peach  trees  to  prevent 
their  absorbing  heat  on  sunny  days  opposes  growth 
of  the  buds,  and  is  consequently  a  protective 
measure. 

0.  Shading  the  trees  with  board  sheds  enabled 
peach  buds  to  survive  the  winter  uninjured,  when  80 
per  cent  of  unprotected  buds  were  killed. 

Trees  protected  in  this  way  blossomed  later,  re- 
mained in  bloom  longer,  set  more  fruit  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  apparently  perfect  flowers,  and 
held  their  fruit  better  than  any  other  trees  on  the 
station  grounds.  This  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  winter  protection  tried  at  the  station,  but  it  is 
probably  too  expensive  for  commercial  orchards. 

7.  Whitening  the  twigs  and  buds  by  spraying 
them  with  whitewash  is,  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
and  beneficial  effects,  the  most  promising  method  of 
winter  protection  tried  at  this  station. 

8.  Whitened  buds  remained  practically  dormant 
until  April,  when  unprotected  buds  swelled  percepti- 
bly during  warm  days  late  in  February  and  early  in 
March. 

Whitened  buds  blossomed  three  to  six  days  later 
than  unprotected  buds. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  whitened  buds  passed  the 
winter  safely,  when  only  twenty  per  cent  of  unwhit- 
ened  buds  passed  the  winter  unharmed. 

9.  Thermometers  covered  with  purple  material 
registered  during  bright,  sunny  weather  from  10°  to 
over  20°  higher  than  thermometers  covered  with 
white  material  of  similar  texture,  thus  indicating 
that  whitened  peach  twigs  might  be  expected  to  ab- 
sorb much  less  heat  than  those  that  were  not 
whitened. 

Of  course,  in  California  valleys  no  temperature  is 
experienced  which  would  "winter-kill"  fruit  buds 
as  the  term  is  understood  at  the  East,  but  we  do 
have  troubles  with  much  less  freezing  when  the  trees 
assume  activity  too  soon.  It  is  a  question,  then, 
what  advantage  there  may  be  to  us  from  a  white- 
wash spray  in  retarding  blooming  or  possibly  in  pre- 
venting the  sour  sap  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  is 
now  believed  to  be  due  to  frost  injury.  It  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  try  the  whitewash  this  winter,  as  we 
urged  last  week. 


THE  DAIRY. 

A  Council  on  Calves. 

Successful  calf-rearing  is  an  important  item  on 
dairy  farms  and  the  principles  involved  in  it  are 
much  the  same  the  world  around.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  recently  invited  description  of  practice  in 
this  line  and  secured  several  interesting  communica- 
tions from  which  we  shall  draw  suggestive  outlines. 

The  Purpose  in  the  Calf.  —  Prof.  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  claims  that  there  is  no  sense  in 
trying  to  raise  dairy-bred  calves  for  beef  purposes, 
and  it  is  equal  folly  to  try  to  make  dairy  cows  out  of 
beef  calves.  It  is,  also,  wrong  to  attempt  to  grow 
both  beef  and  dairy  calves  by  the  same  method.  A 
beef  cow  should  be  fed  so  as  to  carry,  from  birth  to 
maturity,  an  even  covering  of  thick  flesh.  That  is 
just  what  we  do  not  want  with  the  dairy  calf,  for 
the  cow  trained  and  fed  from  its  birth,  to  lay  fat 
upon  its  ribs,  will  not  acquire  the  power  to  put  fat 
into  the  pail.  The  oatmeal  diet  is  especially  valuable 
in  feeding  the  dairy  calf;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  said 
too  forcibly,  that  oatmeal  is,  of  all  grains,  the  best 
to  produce  bone,  muscle  and  growth. 

Value  of  Oatmeal. — The  Iowa  Station,  in  its  inves- 


tigations, has  followed  this  plan:  Average  lots  of 
calves  of  uniform  breeding  and  size,  are  put  in  pens 
where  they  can  be  made  comfortable.  Skim  milk^as 
it  runs  warm  from  the  hand  separator,  is  fed  with 
various  grain  rations,  calculated  to  supply  the  fat 
taken  from  the  milk  in  butter.  The  calves  have  a 
fair  allowance  of  hay,  and  plenty  of  salt  and  water. 
One  lot  received  oil  meal  and  milk;  another,  oatmeal 
and  milk;  another,  corn  meal  with  10  per  cent  of 
flaxseed;  and  still  another,  pure  corn  meal.  As  an 
average  of  three  experiments,  9,168  pounds  of  sepa- 
rator milk,  1,728  pounds  of  hay,  and  703  pounds  of 
oil  meal,  produced  a  gain  of  873  pounds,  which 
cost,  on  the  average,  2.8  cents  per  pound.  In  another 
lot  of  eight  calves,  9,160  pounds  of  milk,  1,730  pounds 
of  hay,  875  pounds  of  oatmeal,  produced  a  gain  of 
927  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  2.1  cents  a  pound.  Still 
another  lot  of  eight  calves  fed  9,168  pounds  of  milk, 
1,731  pounds  of  hay,  772  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  84 
pounds  of  flaxseed,  produced  a  gain  of  925  pounds  at 
a  cost  of  2.2  cents  a  pound.  In  one  lot  of  four  calves, 
3,759  pounds  of  milk,  1,484  pounds  of  hay,  and  601 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  produced  509  pounds  of  gain  at 
a  cost  of  two  cents  a  pound.  These  figures  show 
that  oatmeal  is  a  cheaper  calf  food  than  oil  meal,  and 
more  effective  in  producing  a  steady  growth. 

Fall  Calves  Preferred. — A.  D.  Baker  of  New  York 
prefers  calves  dropped  in  the  fall  both  because  the 
cow  is  more  profitable  and  the  calf  more  thrifty. 
The  food  for  fall  or  winter  calves  consists  of  the 
mother's  milk  diluted  with  the  separator  skim  milk 
until  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  when  the  mother's 
milk  is  gradually  withdrawn  and  warm  separator 
milk,  with  a  small  amount  of  flaxseed  jelly  or  linseed 
meal  is  added;  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  jelly 
or  meal.  Increase  the  feed  as  the  calf  grows.  One 
very  essential  point  where  one  does  not  separate 
but  once  a  day,  is  not  to  get  the  skim  milk  too  warm; 
better  use  a  thermometer,  and  get  it  as  near  normal 
as  possible.  Keep  all  feeding  utensils  clean,  and 
give  a  clean,  dry  pen;  occasionally  sprinkle  in  some 
land  plaster.  Give  a  little  salt  occasionally,  or  bet- 
ter yet,  keep  it  near  them  at  all  times.  Sometimes 
an  old  sod  or  a  handful  of  dry  earth  to  lick  will  be 
relished.  Calves  dropped  in  the  fall  and  bred  to 
come  in  in  the  fall,  are  more  sure  to  breed  regularly 
in  the  fall;  at  least  that  is  my  experience.  With 
clover  hay  or  ensilge  as  roughage,  calves  raised  in 
the  winter  when  one  has  plenty  of  time  to  look  after 
them,  are  raised  the  cheapest  and  best.  Do  not  feed 
too  fattening  foods,  if  desired  for  the  dairy.  Bran 
or  oatmeal  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  a  growing 
calf. 

Ensilage  as  Soon  as  They  Will  Eat  It. — Smith  & 
Powell  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  find  that  fall  calves 
can  be  raised  as  cheaply  and  about  as  easily  as 
spring  calves;  in  fact,  they  think  the  loss  is  lighter 
during  the  cold  weather  than  during  the  hot  months 
of  summer.  They  use  ensilage  with  their  cows,  feed 
it  to  the  calves  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
take  it,  and  do  not  observe  any  disadvantage  from 
the  season  of  birth.  The  calves  are  fed  new  milk 
until  four  to  six  week  of  age,  when  skim  milk,  sweet 
from  the  separator,  and  heated  to  about  the  normal 
temperature,  is  used.  About  this  time,  commence 
putting  a  very  small  allowance  of  wheat  bran  and 
ground  oats — in  the  manger,  each  day.  They  soon 
learn  to  eat  it,  and  in  a  short  time,  this  is  followed 
by  the  use  of  ensilage,  in  very  small  quantities  at 
first.  Calves  dropped  in  the  early  winter  are  ready 
to  turn  to  pasture  in  the  early  spring,  and  make  a 
good  growth. 

Strong  Calves  Only  Raised. — J.  G.  Morse  of  New 
York  never  starts  a  calf  that  is  not  strong  and 
healthy  at  birth  even  though  the  calf  is  from  the 
best  cow  he  has.  The  first  two  weeks  feed  the  calf 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  always  give  the  calf 
the  first  milk  from  the  cow,  never  the  strippings,  as 
as  these  are  too  rich.  When  the  calf  is  two  weeks 
old,  add  about  one-half  sweet  skim  milk  to  its  feed, 
and  gradually  increase  this  until  it  soon  has  only 
skim  milk.  When  the  little  one  is  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old,  it  will  begin  to  eat  a  little  hay  and  bran 
or  oats;  let  it  have  all  the  dry  bran  or  whole  oats  it 
will  eat  together  with  its  skim  milk  twice  a  day.  If 
plenty  of  milk  is  lacking,  one  may  make  a  gruel  of 
oil  meal;  but  begin  very  carefully,  not  giving  it  above 
a  tablespoonful  at  a  feed,  boiled  up  in,  say  a  quart 
of  water.  Towards  spring,  when  the  calf  gets  to 
eating  a  good  quantity  of  hay  and  grain,  begin  to 
add  water  to  the  milk  and  gradually  wean  her,  so 
that  she  may  be  turned  out  to  grass,  when  she  is 
allowed  to  look  out  for  herself. 

Another  Method. — H.  G.  Manchester  of  Connecticut 
raises  calves  on  about  the  following  plan:  They 
suck  the  mother  from  three  days  to  a  week,  depend- 
ing on  the  calf;  if  a  strong,  vigorous  one,  three  days 
are  sufficient.  Then  teach  them  to  drink,  feeding 
whole  milk  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  gradually 
mixing  in  skim  milk,  and  soon  feed  them  entirely  on 
the  latter,  although  sometimes  when  short  of  skim 
milk  they  have  been  fed  partially  on  sweet  butter- 
milk with  success.  Avoid  sudden  changes,  and  don't 
stuff  the  calf.  No  one  likes  to  see  a  potbellied  calf. 
Have  the  milk  always  for  the  first  two  months  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  newly-drawn  cows' 
milk.  A  thermometer  comes  in  handy  here,  as  the 
majority  of  persons  will  not  get  within  10°  of  the 
right  temperature  by  guessing.     How  much  milk 
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to  feed,  arid  how  long  to  feed  it,  depends  on  the  calf. 
Common  sense  ought  to  teach  one,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  always.  When  they  are  a  month  old,  we 
feed  from  four  to  six  quarts  twice  a  day.  They  are 
given  daily  from  a  week  old  up,  a  handful  of  wheat 
bran,  and  a  fresh  lock  of  rowen  or  early-cut  fine 
hay.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  very  young  a  calf 
will  begin  to  pick  out  and  eat  the  hay.  A  pinch  of 
salt  is  given  occasionally  with  the  bran.  They  will 
learn  to  drink  cold  water  and  eat  a  pretty  fair 
ration  of  grain  and  hay  at  from  two  to  three  months 
of  age,  and  as  soon  as  spring  pasture  is  ready,  they 
are  driven  off  to  the  field  a  couple  of  miles  from 
home,  there  to  care  for  themselves  nearly  six  months. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


More  About  the  Wool  Revival. 


We  find  in  the  Wool  Record  a  very  confident  tone 
about  the  future  in  wool  and  many  statements  show- 
ing the  disposition  to  restore  the  flocks. 

Wool  Prices. — It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  wool 
speculation  has  ceased  for  a  time.  The  period  of  ex- 
citement is  over.  The  movement  of  the  market  will 
be  somewhat  slower,  but  the  tone  will  be  no  less 
firm.  Few  large  sales  have  been  reported  for  the 
past  week.  The  noteworthy  feature  was  the  pur- 
chase of  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  Territories  by 
Charles  Fletcher  of  Providence.  The  short  supply 
of  domestic  wool  may  encourage  the  approach  to  the 
importing  point.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  we  have  al- 
ready reached  that  interesting  stage,  as  there  is 
some  importing  now  in  progress.  A  slight  advance 
in  the  market  will  increase  importations.  The  Aus- 
tralian clip  is  also  short,  and  this  may  have  a  re- 
tarding effect.  The  offerings  for  the  next  London 
sales,  opening  November  25th,  are  said  to  afford 
little  promise  in  the  way  of  bulk  or  variety.  The 
Liverpool  sales,  to  open  November  ltith,  will  offer 
only  about  31,000  bales.  From  a  conservative  view- 
point, there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
either  sellers  or  buyers.  It  is  safe  to  sell,  and  no 
purchaser  would  run  any  risk  as  the  market  stands. 

Great  Things  Expected  of  Texas. — Texas  will  event- 
ually wrest  from  Australia  her  supremacy  as  a  wool- 
producing  country.  Her  climatic  conditions  and 
physical  characteristics  are  such  as  to  leave  no 
longer  in  doubt  her  ability  to  produce  wool  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  grown  in  other  lands.  Her 
wool-producing  power  is  a  more  constant  force  than 
that  of  Australia,  because  of  her  immunity  from  the 
protracted  droughts,  which  periodically  decimate 
Australia's  flocks,  and  because  her  illimitable  plains 
are  constantly  developing  increased  fertility  and 
greater  power  to  support  sheep.  The  importance 
of  improvement  in  breed  is  generally  realized,  and 
Texas  wool  growers  are  making  rapid  and  substan- 
tial progress  in  that  direction.  If  the  Western 
wool  grower  will  avail  himself  of  his  wonderful  op- 
portunities, not  only  Texas,  but  Montana,  New  Mex- 
ico, California,  Oregon  and  the  other  States  of  the 
L'nion  will  contribute  their  quota  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  American  supremacy  in  the  wool  markets  of 
the  world.  The  article  in  the  Wool  Record  of  last 
week,  comparing  Texas  with  Australia,  has  excited 
widespread  interest  and  much  favorable  comment. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper  similar  articles  from  time  to  time,  which  will 
inform  them  more  fully  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
possessed  by  the  several  wool-growing  States  of  the 
Union. 

.4  General  Exhortation, — We  are  at  the  threshold 
of  an  unexampled  era  of  prosperity  in  the  sheep  in- 
dustry. Never  in  the  country's  history  have  the 
prospects  been  so  bright  for  the  sheepman  as  at 
present.  General  lines  of  trade  are  booming,  the 
cereal  crops  throughout  the  country  were  heavy  and 
have  brought  good  prices.  The  farmers  will  conse- 
quently buy  more  dry  goods,  and  this  will  create  an 
increased  demand  for  wool.  Those  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  will  become  larger  consumers  be- 
cause of  their  greater  ability  to  purchase  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life.  Under  these  conditions 
the  sheep  industry  cannot  languish.  The  farmer 
who  has  no  sheep  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  in- 
vest in  a  few  breeding  ewes  before  the  stock  sheep 
are  exhausted  by  the  present  brisk  demand  and  be- 
fore prices  have  been  forced  beyond  the  point  of 
profitable  investment.  Sheep  pay,  and  pay  well. 
They  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  They  clean  up 
rough  land.  They  yield  large  profits.  They  give 
three  crops  every  year — lambs,  wool,  mutton.  They 
earn  their  own  living;  and,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
will  feed  themselves.  Let  every  farmer  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  prudence 
and  enterprise. 

Sheep  Dip  as  a  Wool  Barometer. — The  demand  for 
sheep  dip  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  a  very  large  consumption  of  dip  during 
this  season.  More  sheep  will  be  fed  by  farmers  and 
feeders  than  for  a  long  time  past,  and  hardly  over 
20  per  cent  of  all  fed  sheep  will  go  undipped.  Al- 
ready it  is  claimed  that  some  dip  makers  are  unable 


to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  yet  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sheepmen  finding  a  scarcity  of  the  dip.  No 
feeder  or  farmer  should  think  of  feeding  sheep  that 
are  not  perfectly  free  from  scab,  ticks  and  lice;  and 
the  sooner  the  sheep  are  dipped  the  better,  as  they 
will  gain  more  rapidly  in  flesh. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Choosing  a  Breed. 


The  question  of  what  breed  to  choose  always  per- 
plexes the  beginner,  and  some  considerations  urged 
by  Theodore  Sternberg  in  the  Gymtry  Gentlemen  are 
rather  more  broadly  drawn  than  is  most  advice  on 
the  subject. 

Consider  the  Conditions. — In  selecting  a  breed  of 
fowls,  first,  one  must  view  his  surroundings.  Do  you 
live  on  a  farm  ?  Will  the  fowls  be  given  free  range  ? 
Do  you  live  in  town  or  the  suburbs,  and  must  the 
fowls  be  confined  in  yards  ?  If  in  town  and  the  fowls 
are  to  be  confined  in  yards,  how  much  space  can  be 
given  to  the  yards  ?  Do  you  mean  to  keep  more  than 
one  breeding  yard  if  in  town  1  All  these  things  must 
be  determined  before  the  question  of  breed  arises. 

The  Purpose — Then,  second,  what  is  the  purpose 
for  which  you  are  going  to  keep  fowls  ?  If  in  the 
country,  is  it  eggs  to  sell  in  the  market  or  is  it 
broilers  ?  Or  is  it  roasters  ?  Which  is  the  principal 
purpose  V  Settle  that  question.  Remember  that 
there  is  no  breed  of  fowls  which  excels  in  each  and 
all  the  various  purposes  for  which  fowls  are  kept. 
Like  the  general-purpose  horse,  which  cannot  trot 
fast  enough  to  compete  with  the  trotter  bred,  or  run 
fast  enough  to  compete  with  the  thoroughbred  racer, 
or  pull  a  big  enough  load  to  compete  with  the  draft 
horse;  has  neither  the  style  nor  the  action  of  the 
coach  horse;  is  not  a  hunter  or  a  saddle  horse — so 
the  general-purpose  fowl  is  a  sort  of  jack-of-all 
trades  and  excels  in  none;  and  yet,  while  the  general 
public  is  pretty  well  educated  as  to  the  horse  ques- 
tion, and  has  generally  settled  down  to  the  opinion 
that  the  short  name  for  the  all-purpose  horse  is 
"  plug,"  and  the  aforesaid  public  is  also  catching  on 
to  the  fact  that  the  dairy  cow  and  the  beef  cow  are 
separate  breeds,  and  that  bacon  hogs  and  lard  hogs 
differ  as  essentially  as  do  fine-wool  and  coarse  long- 
wool  sheep,  in  poultry  the  distinctions  are  not  yet 
fully  understood  or  accepted.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  all  people  fully  appreciate  and  act  on  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  fowls;  a  chicken  is  yet  a 
chicken  to  the  great  public,  but  there  are  chickens 
and  chickens. 

Disposition. — Let  me  make  a  few  broad  distinctions 
before  going  into  details.  Fowls  are  divided  into  the 
nervous  and  the  phlegmatic  breeds,  the  restless  and 
the  quiet,  the  roaming  and  the  stay-at-home.  The 
nervous,  restless,  roaming  breeds  are  the  egg 
breeds,  and  the  phlegmatic,  quiet,  stay-at-home 
breeds  are  the  meat  breeds.  Perhaps  no  one  cause 
mere  frequently  produces  failure  in  keeping  fowls 
than  does  this  almost  universal  ignoring  of  the  tem- 
perament in  breeds.  How  often  have  I  visited  yards 
where,  side  by  side,  are  kept,  under  same  conditions 
and  feed,  breeds  as  wide  apart  in  their  tempera- 
ments as  the  Poles  !  Men  attempt  to  force  Nature 
and  fail.  Here  in  this  yard  is  a  lot  of  big,  contented 
Asiatic,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  Leghorns  bare  of  feath- 
ers— a  painful  sight.  There  is  a  regular  gradation 
in  this  nervous,  active  habit  from  the  Hamburg  and 
Leghorn  through  the  American  class  to  the  Asiatic, 
the  most  phlegmatic. 

Choose  the  Nervous  Fowls  for  the  Farm. — On  a  farm, 
or  where  a  wide,  open  range  can  be  had,  and  eggs 
are  the  prime  object,  and  special  care  is  not  to  be 
given,  one  of  the  nervous,  active,  roaming,  foraging 
breeds  should  be  selected.  There  is  another  reason — 
this  same  question  of  temperament  determines  the 
number  of  fowls  which  can  be  kept  in  our  flock,  and 
where  eggs  in  great  quantities  are  wanted,  a  great 
many  fowls  must  be  kept.  Now  the  quieter,  the 
more  phlegmatic  the  breed,  the  closer  it  will  keep  to 
the  farm  buildings.  Therefore  the  range  of  these 
fowls  is  circumscribed,  and  even  on  a  farm  over- 
stocking can  easily  happen.  It  is  not  the  range  open 
to  the  fowls,  but  the  range  they  will  use,  which  de- 
termines the  number  that  can  be  kept  in  a  farm 
flock.  The  more  the  fowls  spread  out,  and  the  far- 
ther they  go  from  the  farm  buildings,  the  more  fowls 
can  be  kept,  and  so  the  more  eggs  will  be  gathered. 
As  yet  eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  so  size  and  weight 
don't  count.  The  nervous,  active  breeds  are,  as  a 
rule,  small.  They  can  roost  close  if,  when  flying  from 
the  perch  in  the  morning,  a  wide  range  is  open  for 
them.  All  breeds  do  best  when  given  full  liberty. 
On  the  farm  the  garden  must  be  fenced  in,  so  as  to 
keep  fowls  out.  The  rest  of  the  place  is  open  for 
them  to  roam. 

Consideration  of  Breeds. — With  ordinary  farm  care 
and  free  range,  the  greatest  number  of  fowls  can  be 
kept  in  one  flock  of  those  active,  nervous  breeds,  the 
Hamburgs  and  Leghorns.  As  between  the  breeds 
and  the  varieties  of  the  breeds  select  the  one  which 


in  color  best  pleases  your  eye.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste 
and  not  of  eggs.  There  is  not  one  real  inherent  dis- 
tinction between  them.  The  Hamburg  family  have 
dark  legs  and  white  skin,  the  Leghorns  yellow  legs 
and  skin,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Leghorn, 
which  has,  the  standard  to  the  contrary,  dark  lees. 
Apart  from  this,  the  breeds  in  temperament  and 
habit  are  alike.  As  in  roses,  any  color  taste  can  be 
suited,  so  in  this  selection  of  a  strictly  farm  fowl  for 
eggs  only,  to  be  kept  in  large  flocks  and  have  free 
range  and  no  especial  care — among  these  nervous, 
active  little  fowls  there  is  a  large  field  in  which  to 
exercise  and  gratify  one's  particular  taste  in  color 
and  yet  obtain  similar  results.  In  Leghorns  we  find 
the  pure  White,  the  pure  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Buff, 
the  Red  Pyle,  the  Silver  Duckwing.  In  Hamburgs, 
the  beauty  breed,  we  find  the  Silver  Spangled,  the 
Golden  Spangled,  the  Silver  Penciled,  the  Golden 
Penciled,  the  White  and  Black  Hamburg.  The  Black- 
should  be  better  known  and  more  widely  bred.  I 
know  of  no  fowl  which  has  the  greenish-black  luster 
so  pronounced  as  has  this  variety.  In  British  Colum- 
bia I  found  many  Black  Hamburgs;  but  they  are 
quite  rare  in  our  own  shows.  The  breed  is  very  old, 
and  as  long  ago  as  1853  is  described  in  "  The  Poultry 
Book"  as  a  well  established  variety  of  the  Hamburg 
family. 

Gfood  Fliers. — The  Belgian  variety  of  the  Hamburg 
family,  the  Campine,  is  an  excellent  fowl  for  the  pur- 
pose we  are  now  speaking  of.  Some  years  ago,  I 
imported  two  trios.  They  are  all  gone  now;  none  are 
left,  and  in  the  history  of  this  importation  is  a  lesson. 
These  fowls,' at  liberty,  were  wonderful  layers  of  a 
much  larger  egg  than  either  Leghorn  or  Hamburg, 
but  in  confinement  they  almost  ceased  to  lay  and 
were  the  most  unhappy  fowls  I  ever  had— feather 
eaters,  egg  eaters,  every  fowl  vice  they  developed. 
Yet  I  have  seen  the  old  cock  take  his  hens  and  fly 
over  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  across  fifty  feet  of  water, 
and  go  a  mile  out  in  the  wheat  fields  to  range.  My 
own  fowls  must  be  confined  most  of  the  year,  so  it 
was  that  I  sold  my  Campines.  The  purchaser  tried 
to  breed  them  in  confinement.  It  failed  and  the  im- 
portation is  lost.  The  breed  is  not  as  handsome  as 
are  the  Hamburgs,  so  to  the  fancier  they  were  not 
attractive;  yet  they  are  a  most  excellent  farm  fowl 
and  occupy  the  same  field  as  do  the  Leghorns  and 
Hamburgs. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Divining  Rod  Finds  a  Champion. 

The  notion  that  you  could  detect  the  existence  and 
position  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  underground 
at  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  by  the  peculiar 
behavior  of  a  hazel  twig  held  in  your  fingers  has 
been  looked  upon  in  modern  times  as  a  ridiculous 
superstition.  And  anyone  who  seriously  maintained 
that  there  was  even  a  little  foundation  in  fact  for 
such  a  belief  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion,  if  not 
the  charge  that  he  was  a  "crank."  Scientific  people, 
and  particularly  the  geologists,  have  discredited  all 
stories  of  this  sort  so  long  and  so  decidedly  that 
other  folk  have  been  ashamed  to  evince  faith  in  them. 

Now,  however,  according  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, a  professor  of  physics  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  for  Ireland,  approaching  the  subject  with  a 
distinct  prejudice  antagonistic  to  the  theory,  has 
been  led  to  change  his  mind  by  an  extended  investi- 
gation. His  name  is  W.  F.  Barrett,  and  the  sub- 
title of  the  treatise  in  which  is  embodied  the  result 
is  "A  scientific  and  historical  research  as  to  the 
existence  and  practical  value  of  a  peculiar  human 
faculty,  unrecognized  by  science,  locally  known  as 
dowsing." 

The  first  great  step  in  this  work  was  to  collect  all 
available  narratives  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod.  The  next  one  was  to  sift  these,  like 
testimony  in  court,  by  corresponding  with  disinter- 
ested witnesses  and  finding  out  how  far  the  original 
statements  could  be  substantiated.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  investigator  got  hold  of  a  person  who 
was  said  to  possess  the  faculty  of  finding  water  with 
a  twig  or  similar  device,  with  the  aid  experimented 
with  the  "  dowser." 

Abundant  Evidence. — In  time  Prof.  Barrett  was 
confronted  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  evidence. 
Scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  these  tales  are  given  in 
his  treatise.  Here  are  three  samples  :  A  sanato- 
rium was  to  be  built  on  high  ground  in  Somerset- 
shire, England.  The  site  was  apparently  a  dry  one. 
Three  professional  "dowsers"  were  sent  for  sepa- 
rately, each  unknown  to  the  others,  and  each  work- 
ing under  the  conviction  that  he  alone  was  employed. 
All  three  pointed  to  the  same  spot.  A  well  was , 
sunk  there,  and  abundant  water  was  found.  William 
Ward  Spink,  a  justice  in  British  Columbia,  walked 
about  over  his  grounds  for  an  hour,  blindfolded  and 
carrying  a  divining  rod  in  his  fingers.  Every  time 
the  wand  dipped  an  attendant  drove  a  peg  into  the 
earth. 

In  many  cases  the  justice  would  pass  over  a  spot 
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where  the  rod  had  moved  before,  and  it  would  inva- 
riably give  the  same  sign  again.  He  dug  wells  at 
only  two  of  the  places  indicated,  but  got  water  in 
both.  The  man  declared  that  if  he  stood  over  a  gar- 
den hose  with  a  divining  rod  in  his  fingers  he  could 
tell  by  its  conduct  when  the  water  was  turned  on 
and  off.  At  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  a  well  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  51  feet  without  success.  Local 
experts,  noting  the  character  of  the  soil,  then  pro- 
nounced the  quest  hopeless.  A  Cornishman  who  was 
present  advocated  a  trial  of  the  divining  rod,  with 
which  his  boy,  aged  eleven,  had  had  some  successful 
experience.  The  lad  was  sent  for.  In  his  hands  the 
twig  gave  distinct  signs.  But  the  people  who  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  excavation  were  skeptical  and 
hesitated.  The  Cornishman  offered  to  take  contract 
himself,  and  stipulated  that  he  would  demand  no  pay 
if  no  water  was  found.  The  job  proceeded  on  that 
basis.  At  a  depth  of  48  feet  the  diggers  struck  a 
gushing  vein,  and  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

Lord  Byron's  Mother-in- Law. — Among  the  numer- 
ous amateur  "dowsers"  of  whom  Prof.  Barrett  has 
heard  is  Lady  Milbanke,  mother-in-law  of  Lord 
Byron.  Having  witnessed  performances  with  the 
divining  rod  by  a  peasant  during  a  visit  to  Provence 
in  1805,  she  took  the  twig  into  her  own  hands  and 
was  startled  by  the  discovery  that  it  behaved  for 
her  exactly  as  it  did  for  the  Provencal.  Two  years 
later  she  was  staying  with  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  her  hostess  was  bewailing 
the  failure  of  efforts  to  find  a  suitable  supply  of 
water  for  a  dairy.  Thereupon  Lady  Milbanke  ob- 
tained some  hazel  twigs,  walked  over  the  ground, 
located  a  well  for  her  host  and  hostess  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  a 
fluent  spring  was  struck  in  consequence  of  her 
advice. 

The  record  of  several  professional  users  of  the 
divining  rod  is  given  in  brief  by  the  Irish  investi- 
gator. W.  Scott  Lawrence  of  Bishopston,  Bristol, 
was  for  twenty-one  years  a  church  warden — a  fact, 
presumably,  affording  some  indication  of  his  charac- 
ter for  honesty  and  veracity.  For  sixty  years  he 
had  a  reputation  as  a  water  finder,  although  his 
regular  occupation  was  that  of  a  stone  merchant. 
Over  a  hundred  persons  testified  that  Lawrence 
found  wells  for  them. 

English  and  American  Dowsers.  — John  Mullins  of 
Colerne,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  practiced  the  art 
of  dowsing  for  gain  for  thirty  years,  and  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  accept  pay  unless  he  found  water  by 
means  of  the  divining  rod.  On  one  occasion,  at 
Waterford,  the  Diamond  Boring  Company  had  gone 
to  a  depth  of  1000  feet  without  success.  Mullins  was 
called  in,  agreed  to  find  water  at  a  depth  of  !»0  feet 
or  less,  and  reached  it  at  84  feet  down.  An  Ameri- 
can dowser,  Cyrus  Fuller  of  Plymouth,  Wayne 
county,  Michigan,  who  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  integ- 
rity and  truthfulness.  He  is  credited  with  having 
found  200  wells,  and,  unlike  most  experts  of  his  class, 
is  said  never  to  have  experienced  a  failure. 

In  two  instances  mentioned  by  Prof.  Barrett  hid- 
den coins  were  found,  apparently  through  the  guid- 
ance of  the  forked  twig.  But  in  a  later  volume  he 
will  go  into  the  matter  of  discovering  minerals  and 
oil  in  this  manner  more  fully  than  was  deemed  ad- 
visable in  this  essay. 

How  to  Divine. — The  typical  divining  rod  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  wishbone,  and  is  about  1  foot  long. 
The  tip  of  one  prong  is  held  in  each  hand,  and  the 
hands  are  kept  8  or  10  inches  apart.  The  elbows 
are  usually  in  contact  with  one's  sides,  and  the  fore- 
arms extend  straight  forward,  horizontally.  The 
twig  itself  stands  almost  vertically  in  front  of  the 
dowser's  chest.  In  the  majority  of  cases  re- 
ported the  upper  part  of  the  rod  swayed  toward 
the  operator's  body;  but  in  a  few  instances  it  moved 
in  the  other  direction,  namely,  downward  toward  the 
earth.  The  violence  of  the  movement  seems  to  vary 
greatly.  If  the  twig  was  so  held  that  it  could  move 
freely  it  would,  perhaps,  revolve  on  an  imaginary 
axis  extending  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  It  is 
related  that  on  some  occasions,  when  the  twig  could 
not  revolve,  it  would  be  badly  twisted  and  bent,  and 
would  even  be  broken.  Much  variety  is  discernible 
in  the  accounts,  both  as  to  the  way  of  grasping  the 
rod  and  the  latter's  behavior. 

Twigs  from  other  trees  than  the  witch  hazel 
worked  equally  well  in  some  hands,  and  a  curious  lot 
of  substitutes  have  been  employed.  Among  these 
are  an  aluminum  bow,  a  flat  steel  wire  bent  like  a 
horseshoe,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  long  German  sau- 
sage !  Leicester  Gataker  of  Bath,  England,  prac- 
ticed the  art  without  any  of  this  apparatus,  merely 
holding  his  open  hands  out  in  front  of  him,  palms 
downward,  much  as  one  would  warm  his  hands  over 
a  low  stove.  The  sensations  which  different  dowsers 
report  are  diverse.  Some  operators  say  that  they 
feel  a  tingling  in  their  hands  or  bodies  when  they 
find  water  with  a  divining  rod.  Others  pretend  to 
experience  a  severe  shock.  Discomfort,  approach- 
ing nausea,  affects  the  stomach  sometimes.  Several 
professional  operators  say  that  the  work  is  exhaust- 
ing, especially  to  a  person  advanced  in  years,  and 
they  have  been  seen  to  reel  and  totter  while  con- 
ducting a  search. 

The  Man,  Not  the  Hazel.—  Although  Prof.  Barrett 


doesn't  attempt  fully  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
he  has  clear  convictions  on  one  point.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  it  is  the  operator,  not  the  rod,  that  dis- 
covers the  water.  The  movement  is  not  due  in 
genuine  cases,  he  believes,  to  any  attraction  or 
repulsion  exerted  upon  the  twig  (or  the  substitute 
therefor)  by  the  hidden  stream,  but  to  muscular 
action,  exerted  unconsciously  in  response  to  some 
inward  inspiration.  Some  psychologists  have  been 
accustomed  of  late  years  to  assign  many  human  sen- 
sibilities and  activities  to  a  part  of  the  spiritual 
nature  that  lies  below  the  level  of  consciousness,  and 
which  they  call  the  "  sub-conscious  self."  "  Sublim- 
inal is  another  common  name  for  it.  Prof.  Barrett 
is  inclined  to  think  it  possible  that  the  faculty  which 
some  people  seem  to  possess  of  finding  water  and 
metals  in  the  manner  described  resides  down  in  the 
"subliminal,"  but  further  investigation  is  necessary, 
he  admits,  to  establish  that  theory. 


FORESTRY. 


Forest  Reservations  in  Southern  California. 

Southern  Californians  take  much  interest  in  the 
forest  reservations  already  made  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  and  are  moving  vigorously  for  additional 
reservations.  They  are  wise  in  such  action,  for 
their  water  sources  should  be  zealously  guarded.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  forest  reservation  spirit  now  so 
keenly  aroused  in  the  south  should  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tisdale,  a  careful  writer  of  Redlands, 
has  prepared  for  Garden  and  Forest  a  very  interest- 
ing and  appreciative  article  on  the  southern  Califor- 
nia reservations,  which  should  be  very  widely  read 
in  this  State  : 

Location  and  Area. — The  reservations  are  known 
as  San  Gabriel,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto, 
and  aggregate  more  than  2,000,000  acres.  The 
smallest  is  that  of  San  Gabriel,  the  most  westerly. 
The  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  reservations, 
each  of  787,280  acres,  are  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  ocean,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  which  sepa- 
rate the  fertile  cultivated  valleys  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia from  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts.  The 
longest  slopes  are  toward  these  valleys,  and  are 
traversed  by  the  numerous  mountain  streams  which 
supply  the  whole  section  with  water  for  irrigation 
and  domestic  purposes.  From  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  east  stretch  away  broken, 
undulating  and  barren  desert  wastes,  watered  only 
by  infrequent  springs  and  wells. 

The  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  reservations 
are  almost  continuous,  being  separated  by  the  nar- 
row pass  of  San  Gorgonio.  Together  they  form  a 
large  and  immensely  valuable  forest  reserve,  which 
iucludes  the  three  highest  mountains  in  southern 
California,  San  Bernardino,  San  Gorgonio  (sometimes 
called  Grayback)  and  San  Jacinto.  San  Gorgonio  is 
the  highest  of  the  three,  about  11,500  feet,  but  they 
are  all  noble  and  imposing.  On  San  Bernardino  and 
San  Jacinto  there  is  a  sparse  growth  of  timber 
nearly  to  the  summit,  but  the  timber  line  of  San 
Gorgonio  is  several  thousand  feet  below  the  summit, 
and  the  gray  appearance  of  its  barren  crest,  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  broken  rock,  has  given  it  its 
popular  name.  Late  in  September  of  the  present 
year  I  saw  on  the  northern  slope  of  San  Gorgonio 
scattered  patches  of  snow,  the  remnants  of  last  win- 
ter's falling,  and  a  day  or  two  later  its  summit  was 
whitened  by  the  first  light  snow  of  the  coming  win- 
ter season. 

The  Forests. — The  forests  of  these  mountains  do 
not  compare  in  extent  and  majesty  with  those  of 
northern  California  and  of  Oregon.  From  the  lum- 
berman's point  of  view  they  are  insignificant,  and, 
at  a  little  distance,  the  transient  tourist  who  views 
them  only  from  the  south  and  west  sees  no  forests 
worth  mentioning,  and  goes  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  all  barren. 
But  when  the  canyons  and  the  valleys  are  penetrated 
that  lie  between  the  successive  ranges,  especially  in 
the  north  and  east,  forests  are  found  that  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful,  if  not  of  great  commercial  value.  At 
intervals  there  are  stretches  where  the  pines  have 
crowded  out  all  other  trees,  and  one  may  ride  for 
miles  unimpeded  by  underbrush  among  their  huge 
and  towering  trunks.  But  most  of  the  forests  are 
composite,  principally  made  up  of  pines,  firs,  bal- 
sams, spruces,  larches  and  deciduous  and  live  oaks. 
The  streams  are  bordered  by  willows  and  alders. 
Occasionally  a  puny  maple  is  seen,  very  unlike  the 
handsome  maples  of  the  East,  and  the  bay  tree 
flourishes  at  certain  altitudes.  The  forests  of  this 
region  are  between  the  altitudes  of  4000  and  8000 
feet. 

In  places  the  chaparral  is  dense,  made  up  of  Man- 
zanita,  buckthorn,  wild  mahogany,  the  madrona, 
greasewood,  etc.  Some  of  these  bushes  are  covered 
with  long,  silvery,  frond-like  blossoms,  or,  as  the 
manzanita,  for  example,  with  red  or  scarlet  berries. 
Holly  and  mistletoe  are  frequently  to  be  found,  and 
many  gay  flowers,  such  as  the  golden  rod,  clematis 
and  the  bright  blossoms  of  various  species  of  cactus. 


Where  there  is  moisture  there  are  many  varieties 
of  ferns. 

Animal  Life. — These  mountains  were  formerly 
overrun  with  animal  life,  but  the  too-ready  rifle  of 
the  hunter  has  changed  this  condition.  Grizzly  and 
cinnamon  bears  and  wildcats  are  still  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  deepest  recesses.  Deer  are  compara- 
tively plentiful  and  hundreds  are  shot  every  season. 
Gray  squirrels  abound,  although  they  are  by  no 
means  as  numerous  as  in  former  years.  Brown 
squirrels  and  chipmunks,  too  insignificant  to  tempt 
even  the  most  wanton  marksman,  are  abundant. 
The  streams  are  full  of  trout  and  are  kept  replen- 
ished from  year  to  year  from  State  hatcheries.  The 
same  variety,  the  California  brook  trout,  in  the 
waters  of  the  only  lake  of  this  region  grows  to  enor- 
mous size.  This  lake  also  affords  fine  duck  shooting 
in  the  winter.  The  mountain  quail,  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  the  quail  of  the  valleys,  is  found  in  large 
numbers.  Doves  are  also  plentiful.  Among  birds 
not  fit  for  food  are  bluejays,  woodpeckers,  owls, 
hawks  and  condors.  Of  reptiles,  the  rattlesnake  is 
the  only  one  of  importance.  Theoretically,  this  ven- 
omous creature  is  a  terror  to  many,  who  for  this 
reason  are  unwilling  to  enter  these  regions.  Practi- 
cally, one  may  ride  for  days  without  seeing  a  single 
specimen,  and  the  instances  of  injury  from  its  bite 
are  rare  indeed. 

A  Forest  Resort. — A  resort  known  as  Seven  Oaks 
is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  park- 
like districts  among  these  mountains.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  tent  houses  and  log  cabins,  where  hospi- 
tality is  open-hearted  and  without  ostentation,  and 
where  good  company  and  good  cheer  may  always  be 
found.  Here  one  may  rest  and  study  nature,  or 
may  plan  and  execute  a  great  variety  of  fishing, 
hunting  and  camping  excursions.  The  most  conven- 
ient route  to  reach  Seven  Oaks  is  by  wagon  twelve 
miles  from  Redlands  to  a  point  near  the  western 
base  of  Mount  San  Bernardino.  Thence  a  mountain 
trail,  nine  miles  through  the  forest,  takes  the  trav- 
eler to  his  destination  under  the  northern  base  of 
the  same  mountain.  It  is  difficult  to  understand, 
without  actual  experience,  how  completely  this  day's 
ride  isolates  one  from  the  busy  workaday  world. 

On  every  hand  mountains  rim  the  valley  in  which 
Seven  Oaks  lies,  with  a  distance  of,  perhaps,  twenty 
miles  in  each  direction  from  ridge  to  ridge.  The 
Santa  Ana  river,  the  most  important  stream  in  this 
section  of  southern  California,  traverses  the  valley 
from  east  to  west,  finding  its  sources  at  the  great- 
est elevations  and  fed  by  smaller  tributary  streams. 
From  the  heights  above  these  waters  one  may  look 
down,  toward  the  east,  upon  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  deserts,  broken  by  ranges  of  low  hills  with  great 
variety  of  color  and  topography. 

The  Santa  Ana  River. — The  Santa  Ana  curves  to 
the  northern  side  of  this  valley,  and  between  it  and 
the  heights  of  San  Bernardino  and  Grayback,  on  the 
south  and  southeast,  are  wooded  benches  where  one 
may  ride  for  hours  in  the  shade  of  beautiful  trees. 
Bridle  paths,  or  trails,  traverse  them  in  different 
directions.  Wherever  there  is  moisture  from  springs 
or  streams  mountain  meadows  or  cienegas  are  found, 
and  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  on  these.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  grass  is  abundant  and  luxuriant. 
The  slopes  on  the  northern  side  of  this  valley  are  less 
heavily  wooded  than  on  the  south.  On  surmounting 
them  the  range  could  be  crossed  into  another  valley 
of  less  extent  and  at  a  higher  elevation,  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  here  would  be  found  Bear 
Valley  Lake,  a  storage  reservoir  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Its  outlet  is  Bear  creek,  which  rushes  away 
to  a  junction  with  the  Santa  Ana,  and  the  two, 
united,  sweep  on  their  course  to  the  orange  groves 
of  southern  California,  their  waters  keeping  the 
finest  of  these  in  health  and  productiveness.  These 
valleys  are  among  the  most  important,  and  are  typi- 
cal, in  their  general  characteristics,  of  a  series  which 
extends  from  the  ocean  to  the  southeastern  slopes  of 
San  Jacinto,  in  a  semicircular  sweep  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles. 

Importance  of  Water  Protection. — There  are  no  mills 
for  sawing  lumber  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  farther  westward.  There 
are  some  mines,  but  most  or  all  of  these  are  on  the 
desert  side  of  the  range.  Here  and  there  a  pioneer 
had  acquired  title  to  a  bit  of  arable  ground,  with  an 
appurtenant  water  right,  before  these  lands  were 
set  aside  as  a  forest  reservation,  and  some  portions 
have  been  granted  to  railroads.  All  of  these  vested 
interests  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  protected  or 
adjusted  in  whatever  regulations  may  be  made  for 
preserving  these  forests,  but  no  intelligent  man  who 
has  studied  the  subject  at  all  couid  hesitate  for  an 
instant- in  his  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for 
preserving  them.  They  shelter  the  sources  of  the 
waters  upon  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  all  of 
southern  California.  Irrigation  will  depend  more 
and  more  upon  storage  reservoirs,  for  the  limits  of 
available  water  supply  under  the  present  system  of 
use  are  already  in  sight.  If  these  mountain  valleys 
were  denuded  of  their  forests  the  winter  rains  would 
rush  down  their  precipitous  slopes  in  torrents,  which 
would  soon  overflow  the  storage  reservoirs,  and 
there  would  be  little  or  no  flow  of  summer  waters. 
Under  such  conditions  orange  growing  in  southern 
California  would  be  a  most  hazardous  occupation. 

The  deadliest  foes  to  these  forests  have  been  not 
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the  miners,  nor  even  the  lumbermen,  but  the  sheep 
herders  and  careless  campers,  in  whose  wake  came 
devastating  forest  fires.  The  sheep  have  now  been 
driven  away  and  the  campers  have  seemingly  been 
educated  or  frightened  into  greater  care.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  forest  fires  have  been  less  frequent  during 
the  past  summer  than  formerly.  Appreciable  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  enforce  the  laws  governing 
these  reserves,  and  are  effecting  good  results. 

Electric  Power  Supply. — A  new  and  important  in- 
terest which  will  be  useful  in  preserving  these  for- 
ests is  that  of  the  companies  now  being  formed,  and 
some  of  them  at  work,  for  establishing  plants  to 
generate  electricity  by  the  fall  of  the  same  waters 
which  furnish  irrigation.  Some  of  these  plants  will 
each  be  capable  of  developing  as  high  as  10,000 
H.  P.,  which  will  be  utilized  in  Los  Angeles  and  at 
intermediate  points  for  purposes  of  lighting,  manu- 
factures and  transportation.  These  interests  will 
be  valuable  and  will  help  on  the  rapid  development 
of  southern  California.  But  they,  even  more  than 
irrigation,  will  demand  a  continuous  supply  of  water, 
which  must  not  fall  below  a  certain  minimum.  This 
flow  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  long  dry 
summers,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
volume  of  water  and  to  lessen  the  loss  from  evapo- 
ration by  expensive  systems  of  tunnels  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  These  are  very  fascinating  projects, 
and  so  feasible  that  they  will  doubtless  rapidly  be 
pushed  to  completion.  Thus  private  interests  may 
accomplish  more  in  the  end  than  the  fear  of  the  law 
or  Government  patrol  toward  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  reservations. 

Need  of  Roadways. — But  roads  will  be  needed  in 
order  that  these  plants  may  be  constructed  and 
maintained.  By  these  roads  these  unique  mountain 
nooks  will  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  multitude, 
and  their  charm  of  isolation  and  primitive  grandeur 
will  be  at  an  end.  When  the  multitude  comes  into 
the  forests  the  mountaineer,  to  whom  they  have 
been  sacred,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  loved,  will 
have  no  other  refuge  than  the  desert.  Progress, 
which  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
is  destructive  of  romance  and  of  the  refined  pleas- 
ures of  the  few  to  whom  nature  in  her  lonely  and 
rugged  moods  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure. 
Comparatively  few  Californians  know  their  own 
mountains  well.  They  dwell  within  sight  of  them, 
year  after  year,  ignorant  of  the  beauties  which  so 
abundantly  repay  the  slight  efforts  and  sacrifices 
involved  in  exploring  them. 


THE  APIARY. 



California  Bee  Notes. 



A  "bee  student"  of  Ventura  county  gives  the  I 
American  Bee  Journal  some  of  his  methods,  which  may  j 
be  helpful  to  others  in  this  State. 

Closer  Attention  Needed. — What  little  I  know  about 
bees  I  have  picked  up  at  odd  times  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  from  books,  bee  papers  and  prac- 
tice, and  now  I  study  the  disposition  and  strength  of 
each  colony,  and  endeavor  to  know  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  time  comes  to  put  on  supers,  and  thus 
avoid  giving  too  much  room,  or  allowing  the  bees  to 
become  crowded.  Except  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
I  never  take  off  a  super  without  putting  another  on, 
and,  if  conditions  are  favorable  for  bees  to  work,  all 
strong  or  fairly  strong  colonies  have  three  supers  on 
within  twenty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  when  the  fourth  one  is  needed  the  first  one 
should  be  well  capped  ready  to  be  removed;  and  from 
7  to  9  o'clock,  while  the  field  bees  are  busiest,  there 
will  be  but  few  bees  in  the  top  super,  and  very  little 
smoke  needed  for  removing  or  putting  on  the  escape 
board. 

Best  Size  for  Supers. — I  work  for  comb  honey  alto- 
gether, and  supers  holding  but  21  41x41x1;  sections 
give  me  better  satisfaction  than  larger  ones,  and  I 
use  them  on  the  10-frame  Langstroth  hives  by  put- 
ting a  5  inch  board  across  the  rear  of  the  hive  during 
the  honey  season;  and  my  cubical  hives  are  of  proper 
size  for  the  same  supers.  I  noticed  some  years  ago 
that  during  a  poor  season  the  fourth  or  rear  row  of 
sections,  where  twenty-eight  were  used,  would 
scarcely  be  touched,  when  the  other  three  rows  would 
be  filled  and  capped,  and,  as  we  have  so  many  poor 
seasons  here  to  one  good  one,  I  concluded  to  reduce 
the  supers  to  correspond  in  space  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bees  and  the  seasons,  and  during  the 
best  seasons  but  three  supers  are  need  at  the  same 

!  time  when  properly  managed.    Supers  of  this  size 

|  are  especially  adapted  to  weak  persons  and  to  women 

I  bee  keepers. 

Taking  Supers   Off   Without  the  Escape. — I  use  a 

I  three-legged  table  with  top  18x36  inches,  and  about 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hives,  on  which  I  put  the 
empty  super  and  a  box  the  size  of  a  super,  and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  workers  in  the 


early  part  of  the  day,  I  use  no  smoke  at  the  en- 
trance, but  lift  one  side  of  the  cover  about  half  an 
inch,  and  smoke  gently  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds; 
take  off  the  cover  and  lift  the  super  high  enough  to 
brush  the  bees  from  the  under  side  to  the  super  be- 
low; place  it  on  the  box  on  the  table  and  cover  it; 
pry  the  super  loose  from  the  hive,  and  use  just 
enough  smoke  to  drive  the  bees  down  and  up,  out  of 
the  way,  but  not  out  of  the  hive;  then  place  the  partly 
tilled  supers  (or  super,  if  I  am  using  but  two),  on  the 
empty  super  on  the  table,  and  put  all  back  on  the 
hive  before  the  bees  have  time  to  get  in  the  way, 
and,  by  deftly  handling  everything,  I  can  take  off  a 
full  and  put  on  an  empty  super  every  five  minutes, 
carry  the  full  super  into  the  honey  house  and  bring 
out  an  empty  one  for  the  next  hive. 

A  super  with  a  loose  board  for  a  bottom  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  box,  but  thin  boards  tacked 
on  are  preferable. 

When  I  have  taken  off  five  or  six  supers  I  take 
the  first  one  brought  in  and  put  it  on  a  table  near  an 
open  window  covered  with  wire  screen  and  furnished 
with  a  house  bee  escape,  and  in  removing  the  sec- 
tions brush  the  bees,  if  any,  into  the  box  under  the 
super;  set  the  super  aside  when  empty,  and  take  the 
box  out  and  empty  the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive 
where  they  belong.  Very  few  bees  will  take  wing 
while  in  the  house,  if  handled  gently,  for,  having 
filled  themselves  with  any  uncapped  cells  they  could 
find,  they  will  be  found  clustered  in  one  corner  of  the 
box  waiting  to  be  disposed  of.  The  more  completely 
the  honey  is  capped,  the  less  of  bees  will  be  found  in 
the  supers,  and  often  I  find  less  than  twenty  bees  in 
a  super  so  managed. 

There  is  a  beet  time  for  doing  all  our  work  if  we 
can  only  find  out  when  that  time  is,  and  practical 
experience  with  close  observation  is  our  best  school- 
ing. 

Shadehoards. — I  never  get  so  busy  as  to  forget 
the  comfort  of  the  bees  and  provide  two  boards  for 
each  hive.  They  are  made  of  four  "  shakes  "  (clap- 
boards) 6  inches  wide  and  3  feet  long,  nailed  on  two 
cleats  1x2x24  inches.  One  shadeboard  will  protect 
the  top,  east  and  south  portions  of  the  hive,  while 
the  other  will  protect  the  west  side,  or  end,  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  shadeboards  can  be  made  for 
5  cents  each,  and  they  are  simply  indispensable 
where  the  mercury  registers  from  95°  to  105°  or  more 
in  the  shade,  as  it  often  does  here  in  July,  August 
and  September,  and  the  combs  in  hundreds  of  hives 
on  this  coast  have  melted  down  the  past  summer  on 
account  of  insufficient  shade  and  ventilation. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


LARGEST  GASOLINE 


THE  WORLD 


on  shows  the  gigantic  pumping  plant  recently  built  by  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 
nch.  Colusa  Co.   80  h.  p.  Hercules  Engine,  pumping  7200  gallons  a  minute.  27  feet 


The  illustration 
on  the  Packer  Ranc...  . 

hlqh.  Burns  Gasoline  or  Distillate  oil.  Cheapest  power  known.  Gas.  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines.  Z  to 
200  h.  p.   Send  for  Catalogue.   HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  219  Bay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool' 'Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYROIN    JACKSON    mACHINE    \A/OF?  KS, 
625  Sixth  Street        San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    T  O  \AJ  rsj    U/ATER    WOR  K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coaling  all  siz<s  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


DRILLS) 

FOR  "  " 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


THe  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Reim 

FOR  AND 

Eoonomioal  House 


Irrigation 


Supply. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply 
ing  mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion,and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market,  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  n AIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    machine  VA/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Kt<-.. 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,"  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Gold  Growth." 


In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Gold  Growth 
(Cincinnati,  The  Robert  Clarke  Co.), 
John  Jacob  Wagner  asks:  "  Does  Na- 
ture transmute  silver  into  gold?  If  it 
does,  can  we  derive  and  utilize  such 
hints,  from  Nature's  operation,  as  will 
enable  us  to  attain  artificial  transmu- 
tation ?  "  The  former  question  he  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative  in  the  pam- 
phlet before  us;  to  the  latter  he  prom- 
ises a  reply  "  in  due  time."  The  basis 
of  the  author's  argument  is  that  gold 
in  nature  is  always  found  associated 
with  silver,  and  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver is  not  uniform.  If  silver  never  oc- 
curs without  some  gold,  it  follows  that 
the  gold  has  grown  from  the  silver,  and 
the  varying  proportions  found  in  dif- 
ferent mines  are  due  to  the  length  of 
time  the  growth  has  been  going  on. 
Hence  in  the  older  rocks  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  to  silver  is  greater  than  in 
the  later  rocks.  Pure  gold  can  be 
separated  from  silver  alloy;  but  the 
"fine  silver  "  resulting  invariably  con- 
tains gold.  The  inference  is  that  the 
silver  is  "growing"  into  gold.  This 
pamphlet  belongs  to  a  class  of  writings 
by  no  means  rare,  the  efforts  of  laymen 
to  clear  up  facts  and  theories  which 
are  far  from  clear  to  specialists  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  them. 
Granted  that  the  premises  of  the 
writer  are  true,  his  deductions  would 
have  no  weight  to  a  chemist.  He  finds 
not  merely  silver  and  gold  occurring 
together,  but  many  other  elements  al- 
ways associated  with  each  other.  If 
gold  "grows"  from  silver,  why  not 
potassium  from  sodium,  or  bromine 
from  chlorine,  etc.?  The  only  difficulty 
with  the  theory  is  that  at  present 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  facts 
to  support  it,  and  the  wisest  chemists 
hesitate  to  philosophize  on  the  problem 
of  the  genesis  of  the  elements. 

Rapid  Construction  Work. 


A  record  for  extremely  rapid  con- 
struction work  has  been  made  on 
the  new  Fair  building,  State  street, 
Chicago.  The  building,  which  is  a  nine- 
story  and  basement  fireproof  struc- 
ture, occupies  the  whole  of  a  regular 
city  block  and  was  built  in  sections. 
One  was  begun  in  January,  1897,  and 
finished  in  March.  For  the  last  one, 
143x140  feet  in  size,  the  excavation  was 
begun  May  24th,  1897,  and  finished  on 
June  21st.  On  June  24th  all  concrete 
piers  were  finished  and  ready  for  foun- 
dation stools  and  basement  columns  ; 
4,125,600  pounds  of  structural  iron 
were  erected  in  twenty-four  days  ; 
185,000  square  feet  of  fireproof  tile 
arches  were  set  in  twenty-one  days  ; 
460  steel  columns  were  fireproofed  in 
five  days  ;  1,946,000  feet  of  flooring 
were  laid  in  eleven  days  ;  40,000  square 
feet  of  polished  plate  glass  were  set  in 
five  days;  nine  stories  of  elevations, 
including  all  terra  cotta,  sills,  caps  and 
terra  cotta  courses,  including  400,000 
brick,  were  set  in  thirteen  days;  60,000 
square  feet  of  plastering  was  finished 
in  nineteen  days  ;  five  elevators  were 
constructed  in  twenty  -  nine  days  ; 
20,000  square  feet  of  roofing  was  done 
in  three  days. 

The  sunshine  of  southern  California 
is  being  put  to  practical  use  by  means 
of  a  solar  water  heater,  which  is  being 
largely  used  in  that  section.  It  heats 
water  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  by  its  use 
hot  water  may  by  had  for  a  bath  and 
other  domestic  purposes  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  the  invention  work- 
ing automatically.  It  is  claimed  that 
after  the  apparatus  is  once  in  there  is 
not  a  cent  of  expense,  nor  need  a  min- 
ute of  time  be  devoted  to  it. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 
With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are, the  best. 


Curious  Facts. 


Until  this  year  no  census  has  been 
taken  of  the  Russian  empire  since  1851. 
The  total  population  is  now  given  as 
129,211,113,  having  about  doubled  in 
the  last  forty-six  years. 

Statistics  of  the  French  population 
for  1895  show  a  decrease  of  17,000.  The 
birth  rate  in  France,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  was  thirty-three 
per  1000,  has  now  decreased  to  twenty- 
two. 

A  hole  three-quarters  inch  in  diam- 
eter has  been  drilled  through  steel  to 
a  depth  of  12  inches  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  speed  of  rotation  was  1000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  oil  was  sup- 
plied under  pressure,  at  the  rate  of 
two  gallons  per  minute,  through  a  tube 
in  the  drill. 

While  bathing  at  Long  Branch  re- 
cently a  youth  dived  in  shallow  water 
and  buried  his  head  in  the  soft  sand, 
his  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  father,  who  was  stand- 
ing close  by,  the  youth  would  have  been 
drowned.  As  it  was,  the  sand  crept 
into  his  ears  and  burst  the  drums, 
making  him  stone  deaf. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  Alaska  may 
be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  it 
contains  an  area  of  577,390  square 
miles.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  area 
of  Texas.  Twelve  States  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  could  be  carved  out  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with  enough 
left  over  to  make  a  State  like  South 
Carolina. 

It  may  interest  men  who  are  losing 
the  natural  covering  of  their  heads  to 
know  that  an  industrious  Frenchman, 
with  a  patience  rivalling  that  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle  worker,  has  made  a  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  hairs  on  the 
average  human  head.  His  estimate  is 
127,920.  There  are  probably  few  au- 
thorities in  the  world  to  contradict  him. 


The  human  mind  is  still  evolving  in 
the  view  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  By  slow 
and  dubious  steps  taken  in  darkness 
our  remote  ancestors  wearily  climbed 
to  simple  consciousness,  he  affirms,  and 
after  another  immense  interval  they 
reached  self-consciousness.  This  can- 
not be  the  end.  Our  old  mental  facul- 
ties are  some  of  them  fading  out,  others 
advancing  toward  greater  perfection, 
and  alongside  of  them  new  ones  are 
springing  up,  some  of  which  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  of  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  the  future.  So-called 
telepathy  and  clairvoyance  seem  to  be 
specimens  of  such  nascent  faculties. 
But  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
these  is  that,  superimposed  upon  self- 
consciousness  as  is  that  faculty  upon 
simple  consciousness,  a  third  and  higher 
form  of  consciousness  is  at  present 
making  its  appearance  in  our  race. 
We  have  had  occasional  and  increas- 
ingly numerous  examples  of  it  for  2000 
years.  In  the  course  of  a  few  more 
milleniums  there  should  be  born  a  type 
of  men  possessing  this  higher  con- 
sciousness, and  the  advent  of  this 
higher,  better  and  happier  race  would 
justify  the  agony  of  its  birth  through 
our  past. 


Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth' s  don't  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


An  Acre  of  Corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A   BOOK  ON  SILAGE," 

By  l'KOF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into 
a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by 
the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestion 
ably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  ou  the  subject. 
Includes :  I— Silage  Crops ;  II— Silos ;  III— Silage ; 
IV— Feeding  of  Silage;  V — Comparison  of  Silage 
and  other  Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded 
rations  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 
It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day— to-morrow 
may  be  too  late.  HOOKEK  &  CO.,  16  and  18 
Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.    THERE'S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &    CO  , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  IT.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fitue  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  HorseB,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JKKSKYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultrj,  Willam  Nlies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS.— We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
Poultry^  Including:  prize-winning  White  and  Black 
Langshans.  F.  E.  Townsend  &  Co.,  1025  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  4  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

S.  P.   LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg.  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  die  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  187U. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  CroBS- 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  x>t 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1891  and  18U7,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Saciamento  Co.,  Cal. 


»5  <a«h  (SOe|g.lw>)  On  Trial  "8t»UhM 

with  Bulla,  21',  37  .ml  48  chick,  frum  60  cgc*."  Jmoc- 
Whlppert,  Cecil,  0.  Largealt.oheap    Send -la  for  No.  0(1 
r  oftUlog.  Uurkejrc  Incubator  <  u.,  V  >In8 "'•  ' '• 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regrulatlng, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembet 
the  Beat  i»  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
1.     chickB.     Self-regulating,  patent 
^[furiiinL'  trnys,  drying   room  for 
^U'liicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
f hw  of  its  good  points-  Sold  under 
i  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
Ible.  Our  128  page  cat...  lotxue  do- 
i         scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
C"  ¥ — —  -=-^4/^  things  about  poultry  raising  you 
—       ^—^r      Khoulil  know.    Mailnd  for  fi  ct>. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Hox  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Goo  o  a  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1R96.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

-  WW  WW  WW  WW  W  WW  WJ 

For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  C 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  < 
-'  —  ■■         ~  aides  at  once  p«t.  

^  VTHE  KEYSTONE, 
— DEHORNER—  • 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  9 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FBEE.  + 
A.  C.  KKOSIUS,  Oocliranville,  Pa.  m 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL, 


HOME 

'  REPAIRING  OUTFIT  Nil 


PRICE,  S2.50 


snot  :  , 
REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N?  2' 
Soot.  Shoe,  ano  Rubber  Kepa'.ini 


PJRICE,  SI. 50 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  fllARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH  Y  < 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  4Tr  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jfcs^l 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS./I&r 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS.  T  EX 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TBEET, 

Bet.  California  ana  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

How  to  Be  Happy. 


Are  you  almost  disgusted 

With  life,  little  man* 
I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment 

If  anything  can, 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick, 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick ! 

Are  you  awfully  tired 

With  play,  little  girl? 
Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest 

Game  in  the  world — 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick. 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick ! 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain, 

Of  the  flood,  little  man, 
And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick. 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine 

In  your  soul,  little  man — 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick, 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick ! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass 

Overhead,  little  girl, 
And  the  walk  like  a  well-hcated  brick: 
And  our  earthly  affairs 

In  a  terrible  whirl, 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick, 
Do  something  for  somebody  quick ! 

— (Author  unknown. 


A  Hallowe'en  Party. 


13y  Maiue  E.  Saclt. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  transit  we  all  re- 
quire abundant  means  of  relaxation. 
Hallowe'en  is  the  first  of  the  autumnal 
festivities.  A  Hallowe  en  party  is  the 
most  cosy  and  informal  of  all  autumn 
merry-makings  in  the  country. 

On  the  thirty- first  of  October,  the 
ancient  Celts  held  their  annual  harvest 
festival.  It  was  the  occasion  of  certain 
mystical  and  superstitious  observances, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  the 
night  when  witches,  fairies  and  other 
mischief-making  beings  were  all  abroad 
on  their  baneful  midnight  errands. 
The  fairies  were  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly active,  indulging  in  their 
grand  anniversary.  With  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  the  ancient,  Celtic, 
harvest  festival  became  Hallowe'en,  or 
the  evening  preceding  All  Saints'  Day. 

While  it  is  evident  to  any  one,  who 
has  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  gen- 
eration, that  common  sense  is  the  roll- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  and  no  fairy  con- 
trols the  events  of  the  somewhat  pro- 
saic lives  of  the  average  man  and  wo- 
man, nevertheless  the  desire  to  pry  into 
futurity  is  still  strikingly  characteris- 
tic of  human  nature.  In  these  latter 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hal- 
lowe'en is  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of 
congenial  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
when  various  playful  ceremonies  are 
performed,  with  the  object  of  revealing 
future  husbands  and  wives. 

The  kitchen  and  dining-rooms  are  the 
most  appropriate  rallying  places  for 
the  evening's  games  and  frolics.  The 
dining-room  may  be  transformed  into  a 
veritable  bower  of  autumnal  splendor, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  leaves,  that  have  taken 
on  their  tints  of  red  and  gold.  The 
hostess  should  depend,  for  illumination, 
upon  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace,  and  the  green  and  red 
lanterns,  interspersed  with  numerous 
grotesque  jack-o'-lanterns,  to  give  a 
more  weird  and  fantastic  effect.  Wheat, 
oats,  rye,  broomcorn,  hops  and  bitter- 
sweet make  an  effective  decoration  for 
the  walls.  Bunches  of  red  and  green 
peppers,  as  well  as  ears  of  red  and  yel- 
low corn,  may  also  enter  largely  into 
the  scheme  of  mural  decoration.  The 
vegetables  can  be  artistically  arranged 
on  the  buffet  and  tables,  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  The  red  cabbages 
should  be  stripped  of  the  outer  leaves, 
to  reveal  the  brighter  hues  within,  and 
skillfully  arranged  with  the  other  vege- 
tables. 

A  more  harmonious  effect  is  obtained 
by  massing  the  foliage  in  one  or  two 
places  about  the  room,  and  confining 
the  table  decorations  to  fruits  and 
autumnal  flowers.  A  unique  border 
may  be  designed  for  the  tablecloth,  and 
the  idea  carried  out  by  using  the  vari- 
ous colored  beans,  which  can  easily  be 
secured. 

The  kitchen  decorations  should  con- 


sist mainly  of  cat-tails,  milk-weed, 
strings  of  dried  apples  and  popcorn, 
combined  with  Virginia  creeper,  which, 
in  its  radiant,  autumnal  beauty,  will 
give  sufficient  color  to  the  scene. 

As  the  guests  enter  the  kitchen,  a 
cheerful  spectacle  meets  the  eye. 
Huge  pots  of  candy  are  seen  bubbling 
over  the  fire.  Suspended  from  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  multi-colored  cords 
is  a  gilded  hoop,  from  which  dangle  in- 
numerable home-made  candies,  plums, 
raisins  and  cinnamon  bark.  The  hoop 
is  set  in  motion,  and  each  in  turn  at- 
tempts to  bite  the  delicacy  he  most  en- 
joys, the  majority  skillfully  dodging  the 
bark,  evidently  thinking  it  "much 
worse  than  the  bite." 

The  kitchen  floor  is  arranged  for  an 
apple  race.  A  circle  is  described  on 
the  floor.  Eight  equi-distant  radii  are 
also  marked,  an  empty  basket  is  placed 
above  the  point  where  the  radii  meet 
at  the  center,  and  about  this  is  de- 
scribed a  circle  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  contestants  stand  upon  this  circle, 
each  upon  the  line,  where  the  radius 
line  intersects  it.  A  dozen  apples  are 
placed  at  equi-distant  points  along 
each  side  of  the  eight  radii  lines.  At  a 
given  signal  the  races  start.  Each 
picks  up  separately  the  apples  on  his 
line  and  deposits  them  one  by  one  in 
the  basket,  making  in  all  twenty-four 
journeys  to  and  from  the  basket.  The 
successful  contestant  who  first  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  all  of  his  apples  into 
the  basket  is  presented  with  an  elab- 
orately decorated  fruit  cake,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  words,  "  You 
take  the  cake."  The  booby  prize  is  a 
toy  drum  profusely  decorated  with 
ribbon,  upon  which  is  painted  the 
words,  "Something  you  can  beat." 

The  infant  prodigy  proceeds  to  enter- 
tain the  company  with  his  drum,  and 
the  winner  of  the  race  is  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  "  He  cannot  eat  his  cake 
and  keep  it,"  but  must  cut  it  and  allow 
each  young  lady  to  select  a  piece.  The 
interest  centers  upon  the  finding  of  the 
ring,  thimble  and  sixpence,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  cake.  The  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  ring  will  be  married 
first,  the  sixpence  will  insure  good  luck 
to  its  recipient,  and  spinsterhood  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  maiden  whose  piece 
contains  the  thimble. 

Corn  poppers  should  be  in  readiness 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  them.  A 
bright,  open  fire  is  an  ideal  place,  and 
the  girls  are  to  do  the  popping  on  this 
occasion. 

Ghost  stories  and  conundrums  are  in 
order.  Original  conundrums  may  here 
be  introduced.  The  mm! us  operandi  is 
to  obtain  from  the  person  on  one's 
right  the  name  of  some  one  who  is 
either  present,  or  at  least  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  the  company.  The 
name  of  an  object  is  supplied  by  the 
person  on  one's  left.  Five  minutes  are 
allowed  for  reflection,  during  which 
time  everyone  makes  use  of  the  ma- 
terial given  him  to  formulate  a  conun- 
drum with  the  answer.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Haines  may  be  the  person,  a  straw 
hat  the  object,  and  the  conundrum: 
"  What  is  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Haines  and  the  straw  hat  ?  "  The  an- 
swer: "One  is  all  straw  and  the  other 
is  all  chaff."  No  one  should  resent  a 
personal  allusion,  as  the  entire  fun  con- 
sists in  exposing  every  one's  hobby.  If 
any  one  of  the  party  is  unable  to  pre- 
sent an  original  conundrum,  he  is 
obliged  to  give  a  very  hackneyed  one, 
and  receive  as  a  reward  an  extinguished 
candle,  symbolical  of  "The  Light  That 
Failed." 

The  menu  cards  are  shaped  like  oak 
leaves.  Genuine  leaves  of  various 
shapes  and  colors  are  procured.  The 
patterns  are  drawn  from  these  upon 
paper,  then  carefully  cut  out.  If  the 
hostess  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  water 
colors,  she  can  produce  a  most  realis- 
tic effect.  On  the  reverse  side  of  each 
leaf  is  written  the  menu,  which  may 
consist  of  any  of  the  following  dishes: 
Salmon  timbales,  game  patties,  puff- 
ball  mushrooms,  sweetbread  cutlets, 
artichokes,  combined  with  other  vege- 
tables, cut  in  fancy  forms,  in  aspic 
jelly;  lobster  salad,  shell-shape,  green 
mayonnaise,  garnished  with  capers  and 
coral  and  glazed  with  jelly,  served  on  a 
bed  of  shredded  lettuce  garnished  with 
beets  and  carrots  cut  in  rings  in  Chi- 


nese fashion;  venison  stewed  in  port 
wine,  woodcock,  pistachio  ice  cream, 
melon-shaped,  with  a  border  of  apricot 
souffle  decorated  with  candied  cherries 
and  angelica,  cut  in  triangles:  wine  jel- 
lies in  various  fruit  forms;  Swedish 
cream  puffs,  orange  cakes,  marshmal- 
low  cakes,  bonbons,  coffee,  chocolate 
and  fruit  lemonade. 

After  the  refreshments  are  served 
the  many  charms  may  be  tried.  Burns 
tells  us  that  the  first  ceremony  of  Hal- 
lowe'en among  the  Scottish  peasantry 
was  the  kaling.  Two  persons  are 
blindfolded  and  led  into  the  cabbage 
patch.  They  pull  the  first  stock  they 
meet  with.  Its  being  large  or  small, 
straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of 
the  form  and  size  of  the  objects  of  all 
their  spells — the  future  husband  or 
wife.  The  amount  of  earth  clinging  to 
the  roots  signifies  the  extent  of  their 
fortune.  The  stems  are  then  hung  over 
the  door,  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  first  man  and  woman  entering  are 
the  names  in  question.  In  the  absence 
of  a  cabbage  patch,  a  number  of  cab- 
bages of  various  forms  and  sizes  may  be 
heaped  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

The  three  "  luggies  "  or  dishes  is  a 
famous  charm.  The  dishes  are  placed 
upon  the  table  in  a  row.  One  contains 
clear  water,  one  milk,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  is  empty.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  try  this  spell  is  blindfolded. 
He  or  she  dips  the  left  hand  into  a  dish, 
if,  by  chance,  into  the  clear  water,  a 
youth  or  maiden  will  be  one's  fate;  if 
into  the  milk,  a  widow  or  widower  is 
the  object  of  the  affections,  and  if  into 
the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal 
certainty  no  marriage  whatsoever. 

Roasting  nuts  is  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  one's  friendship. 
The  nuts  are  named  and  placed  over 
the  fire.  If  they  burn  noiselessly,  it 
signifies  a  long  and  happy  friendship; 
but  if  they  burst,  the  friendship  will  be 
of  short  duration.  The  frequent  mov- 
ing of  the  nuts  indicates  restlessness  of 
diposition  and  vice  versa. 

Jumping  over  three  tin  cups  is  a 
rather  ludicrous  performance.  The 
cups  are  placed  on  the  small  ends  of 
I  three  funnels,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
I  row  on  the  floor  about  a  foot  and  a 
|  half  apart.  Whoever  leaps  over  the 
three  without  disturbing  their  position 
will  marry  when  young;  the  person  who 
upsets  one  will  marry  when  the  bloom 
of  youth  has  disappeared,  and  the 
maiden  who  fails  to  jump  over  any  of 
the  cups  is  doomed  to  spinsterhood. 

The  most  exciting  thing  one  can  try 
is  the  Ghostly  Fire. 

A  little  salt  and  some  alcohol,  with  a 
handful  of  raisins,  are  put  into  a  shal- 
low dish.  The  alcohol  is  touched  with 
a  match.  This  produces  a  mystic  fire 
around  which  the  company  congregates. 
The  party  join  hands  and  circulate  rap- 
idly around  the  fire.  Each  one,  in 
turn,  attempts  to  snatch  a  raisin  from 
the  flames  without  burning  the  fingers. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  evening  is  the  entrance  of  the 
fairy  queen.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a 
wand,  to  which  is  attached  a  variety 
of  hands  made  of  paper,  upon  which  is 
written  in  invisible  ink  the  destiny  of 
each  member  of  the  party.  Before 
dispensing  her  favors,  she  requests 
each  one  to  take  the  hand  she  desires. 
It  is  then  held  over  a  fairy  lamp,  and 
the  words  appear  as  if  written  by  a 
magic  hand. 

If  the  hostess  feels  inclined,  she  may 
now  serve  a  Welsh  rarebit  or  English 
monkey,  Russian  sandwiches  and 
punch.  If  one  desires  to  make  the 
affair  more  elaborate,  the  guests  may 
come  attired  in  costume.  A  novel  idea 
is  to  have  the  men  dressed  to  represent 
the  different  vegetables,  King  Corn  for 
instance.  The  ladies  may  be  flowers 
and  fairies. 

An  entertainment  expressive  of  such 


H  ALUS  v< 


.Sicilian 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Prevents  the  hair  from  fall- 
ing out,  and  makes  a  new 
growth  come  in.  You 
save  what  you  have 
and  get  more.  No 
gray  hair. 


genuine  hospitality  is  liable  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  guests, 
as  one  of  the  events  that  constitute 
the  pleasures  of  memory. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Observe  —  Without  labor  nothing 
prospers. — Sophocles. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  con- 
tentment springs. — Beattie. 

Labor  rids  us  of  three  great  evils — 
irksomeness,  vice  and  poverty. — Vol- 
taire. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
society — the  great,  substantial  interest 
on  which  we  all  stand. — Daniel  Webster. 

Do  the  right,  and  your  ideal  of  it 
grows  and  perfects  itself.  Do  the 
wrong,  and  your  ideal  of  it  breaks  up 
and  vanishes. — James  Martineau. 

As  God  fills  all  space,  so  all  spirit. 
As  he  influences  and  constrains  uncon- 
scious matter,  so  he  inspires  and  helps 
free  and  conscious  man. — Theodore 
Parker. 

It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can 
be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labor  can  be  made  happy;  and  the 
two  cannot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity.— Ruskin. 

We  receive  everything,  both  life  and 
happiness;  but  the  munner  in  which  we 
receive,  that  is  what  is  still  ours.  *  * 
Watch,  then,  disciple  of  life,  watch  and 
labor  toward  the  development  of  the 
angel  within  thee.  We  must  dare  to  be 
happy,  and  dare  to  confess  it,  regard- 
ing ourselves  always  as  the  deposit- 
aries, not  as  the  authors  of  our  own 
joy. — Amiel's  Journal. 

Affinity  of  nature  founded  on  worship 
of  the  same  ideal,  and  perfect  in  pro- 
portion to  perfectness  of  soul,  is  the 
only  affinity  which  is  worth  anything, 
j  True  love  is  that  which  ennobles  the 
personality,  fortifies  the  heart  and 
sanctifies  the  existence.  And  the  be- 
ing we  love  must  not  be  mysterious  and 
sphinxlike,  but  clear  and  limpid  as  the 
diamond,  so  that  admiration  and  at- 
tachment may  grow  with  knowledge. — 
Amiel's  Journal. 

We  expect  immediate  results.  We 
wish,  we  plan,  we  pray  for  them.  Not 
God's  law,  but  the  law  of  our  impa- 
tience, governs  us.  We  fret  at  delays, 
at  slow,  small  gains,  consider  them  un- 
natural, when  they  are  simply  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  progress,  the  condi- 
tions through  which  all  thiDgs  in- 
evitably pass  in  their  way  to 
accomplishment.  We  constantly  aban- 
don as  failures  those  things  which  are 
simply  passing  through  the  narrow  on 
the  way  to  the  broad.— J.  P.  W.  Ware. 


Pleasantries. 


The  charity  of  the  sewing  circle  un- 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.— Puck. 

"You  can  tell  how  old  a  tree  is  by 
its  rings."  "Yes;  and  that's  the  way 
you  can  tell  how  young  a  girl  is,  too." — 
Chicago  Record. 

He— What  would  you  do  if  I  were  to 


I  Much  Pleased 


State  JCvapo 


very  I 


It  Hill.  S.  C,  May  34.  1897 
ch  pleased  with  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
 Water  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.  A.H.WHITE. 

9)       Vice-President  American  Ilerkshire  Association. 
25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Cunrt.N.Y.City 
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try  to  kiss  you  ?  She — I  would  scream 
for  help.  He— Do  you  really  think  I 
need  help  ?  — Harper's  Bazar. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  man 
who  counts  on  his  fingers  is  not  as  apt 
to  be  disappointed  as  the  one  who 
counts  on  his  friends. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

A  Busy  Summer:  Phoebe— Did  you 
have  many  offers  during  the  summer  ? 
Lulu — Many!  Why,  I  had  to  limit  the 
engagements  to  twenty -four  hours! — 
Browning,  King  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  twenty-five 
cents  on  a  copy  of  my  autobiography?" 
anxiously  whispered  the  struggling 
author.  "Not  on  your  life  !  "  replied 
the  unfeeling  pawnbroker. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Jenks— Doctor,  I  have  a  frequent 
and  intense  desire  to  kiss  young  and 
beautiful  girls.  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  get  married  ?  His  Doctor  No; 
under  those  circumstances  you'd  better 
not  get  married. — Yellow  Book. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Fresh  meat  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  rolled  in  paper,  for  the  paper 
will  absorb  the  juices.  Remove  the 
paper  and  lay  the  meat  on  an  earthen 
plate. 

In  wiping  china  dishes  do  not  pile  one 
upon  another  while  still  hot.  Spread 
out  to  cool  off,  then  pack.  Piling  to- 
gether while  warm  is  apt  to  make  the 
glaze  crack. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  white 
cloth,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be 
poured  over  the  spot  and  then  rinsed 
out  with  water.  Fresh,  new  milk  wil 
often  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
An  application  of  lemon  juice  is  sure  to 
do  so,  if  followed  by  a  thorough  sprink- 
ling with  salt. 

A  seasonable  and  delicious  way  of 
serving  ice-cold  raw  tomatoes  is  to  re- 
move the  inside  of  the  fruit,  leaving  a 
thick  wall.  Take  out  the  seeds,  and  to 
the  pulp  add  equal  parts  of  dry  mus- 
tard sauce  and  brown  sugar,  a  little 
salt,  pepper  sauce  and  vinegar.  Stir 
the  mixture  into  a  paste  and  refill  the 
tomato. 

Lemon  and  orange  jelly  are  pretty 
and  toothsome  served  together.  Al- 
though some  cooks  make  these  dishes 
so  stiff  with  gelatine  that  they  are 
leathery,  it  is  usually  considered  really 
nicer  to  see  a  quivering,  unformed  mass 
of  jelly  rather  than  a  moulded  form  in 
any  device,  if  the  latter  calls  for  that 
unappetizing  thickness  of  the  materials 
employed. 

When  shaking  heavy  rugs,  hold  from 
the  sides,  never  the  ends.  If  possible, 
spread  on  clean  grass  or  boards  with 
the  wrong  side  up;  beat  first  to  dislodge 
the  dirt,  then  brush  thoroughly,  and 
hang  on  the  line  to  air,  using  judgement 
about  leaving  too  long  in  the  hot  sun. 
This  is  the  method  employed  by  the 
Turks,  who  should  be  connoisseurs  in 
the  care  of  rugs. 

It  is  certainly  injurious  to  the  teeth 
to  subject  them  to  an  extreme  of  tem- 
perature, and,  although  most  persons 
eat  of  frozen  foods  and  drink  iced  water 
freely,  it  has  become  a  question  whether 
hot  water — so  often  recommended  for 
dyspeptics  as  an  ante-breakfast  bever- 
age— may  not  hurt  the  teeth.  It  can, 
at  any  rate,  do  no  harm  to  take  it 
through  a  tube  or  a  straw. 

Long-standing  coffee  stains  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  remove.  Pour 
boiling  water  through  the  fabric.  Then 
dip  it  in  strong  ammonia  water,  then 
quickly  into  cold  water,  and  put  in  the 
sun.  The  removal  of  bluing  stains  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  kind  of  blue 
used.  First  try  ammonia.  If  that  does 
not  remove  them  wash  thoroughly  and 
try  acid;  one  or  the  other  will  remove 
the  stains. 

A  chestnut  salad  is  a  toothsome  tidbit 
for  supper  these  cool  evenings.  Shell, 
boil  and  blanch  until  tender  one  pint  of 
chestnuts.  Drain,  dust  with  salt  and 
stand  aside  too  cool.  Boil  two  eggs 
hard.  At  serving  time  arrange  crisp 
leaves  of  lettuce  in  a  salad  bowl,  put 
the  chestnuts  over  and  then  a  French 


dressing,  using  lemon  juice  instead  of 
vinegar.  Hold  a  small  sieve  over  the 
bowl  and  rub  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
through  it,  covering  the  salad  lightly. 

A  few  drops  of  hazeline  in  water  is 
an  excellent  lotion  for  the  eyelashes. 
They  should  be  bathed  in  it  every  morn- 
ing. A  little  powdered  borax  in  water 
is  also  good,  or  even  a  still  smaller 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  But 
the  best  beautifier  is  healthy  eyes.  No 
one  with  weak  eyes  can  expect  to  have 
long,  thick  lashes.  Children  should  be 
tought  not  to  rub  the  eyes,  for  this  is 
most  injurious  to  these  sensitive  organs. 
If  a  child  has  perfectly  strong,  healthy 
eyes,  the  lashes  may  be  improved  by 
occasionally  slightly  trimming  them, 
but  this  should  be  discontinued  as  one 
reaches  maturer  years. 

The  following  recipe  is  highly  re- 
commended for  its  excellence  in  cleans- 
ing fabrics  without  injuring  the  texture 
or  "starting"  the  color,  however 
delicate:  Grate  two  medium-sized  pota- 
toes into  a  bowl  containing  one  pint  of 
clean  cold  water;  strain  carefully 
through  a  sieve,  allowing  the  liquid  to 
fall  into  another  vessel  containing  an 
additional  pint  of  cold  water;  let  it 
settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  water,  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  It  may  be  put  into  a 
clean  fruit  jar.  Softly  rub  the  solid 
fabric  or  garment  with  a  sponge  dipped 
in  the  potato  water,  after  which  wash 
it  in  clean  water,  dry  carefully  in  the 
shade,  and  iron.  Use  the  sediment  left 
after  pouring  off  the  water  for  cleaning 
heavy  cloths,  rugs  and  carpets. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Prune  Meringue. — One-half  pound 
of  prunes  boiled  soft  and  put  through  a 
sieve.  Do  not  use  the  water  the  prunes 
were  boiled  in.  One  cupful  of  granu- 
lated sugar;  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
beaten  light  and  add  to  the  prunes. 
Bake  one-half  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  and  season 
with  vanilla  or  wine.    Serve  cold. 

A  Pretty  Luncheon  Salad. — On 
individual  salad  dishes  arrange  a  little 
nest  of  the  inner  leaves  of  lettuce,  and 
on  these  or  this  narrow  strips  of  the 
white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  placed  ray 
wise  of  a  circle,  like  petals  of  a  big 
daisy.  Rub  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
through  a  colander  and  heap  the  yellow 
granules  in  the  center  of  the  daisy, 
crowning  it  with  a  spoonful  of  mayon- 
naise dressing. 

Tomato  Sauce.— Take  six  or  seven 
tomatoes  and  cook  slowly  until  quite 
tender,  with  the  addition  of  a  half  cup 
of  water,  two  cloves,  a  teaspoonful  of 
mixed  herbs,  two  teaspoonfuls  parsley 
and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  peprika  or  a 
tiny  piece  of  pepper.  Fry  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  onion  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  until  yellow;  add  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
until  smooth,  then  add  to  the  tomato. 
Cook  gently  for  ten  minutes,  add  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  strain  over 
the  chops. 

Grape  Catsup. — To  make  a  grape 
catsup  get  seven  pounds  of  grapes. 
Pick  them  off  the  stems,  wash  them, 
put  them  in  a  stone  jar  and  set  the  jar 
over  the  fire  in  a  deep  pot  of  boiling 
water.  Let  the  grapes  cook  in  this 
manner  for  an  hour  in  order  to  loosen 
the  seeds.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
strain  through  a  sieve,  being  careful 
that  all  the  pulp  goes  through.  Then 
add  a  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar,  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Return  to  the  fire  and  cook 
until  thick. 

Old-Fashioned  Pound  Cake.  — 
Wash  one  pound  of  butter,  then  cream 
it  thoroughly.  Add  gradually  one 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  beating  it  until 
very  smooth;  add  alternately  one  pound 
of  sifted  .  pastry  flour  and  ten  good- 
sized  eggs  well  beaten  and  beat  hard 
for  fully  twenty  minutes,  as  the  suc- 
cess and  fine  grain  of  the  cake  depend 
wholly  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
beating.  Now  beat  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  brandy,  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  nutmeg  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  vanilla;  add  blanched  and  sliced 
almonds,  or  sliced  citron  if  desired; 
pour  the  batter  into  a  pan  lined  with 
paper  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


This  table  and  chairs  are  shown  fairly  well  in 
the  picture.  You'll  see  scores  of  others  "when 
you  come  to  town." 


An  easy  chair  should  fit  you  like  your  coat. 
We've  your  size— or  will  make  it  "  when  you  come 
to  town." 


Dozens  and  dozens  of  comfort  rockers — wood 
seats,  leather  seats,  upholstered  seats.  Your 
choice  "  when  you  come  to  town." 


Bookcase  and  bookcase  desks.  You'll  see  doz- 
ens where  the  catalogue  shows  one  "when  you 
come  to  town." 


V'-.«S* 

When  you 
come  to 
town. 

Fairly  good  ci-ops  and  top-notch 
prices  have  made  full  purses  for  you 
farmers  and  fruit  growers. 

Next  thing  is  to  spend  your  money. 

We  want  to  help  you. 

We  want  you  to  give  your  home 
that  new  dining-room  set,  or  bedroom 
set,  or  parlor  set,  or  those  long- prom- 
ised comfort  chairs  and  rockers. 

We  want  you  to  buy  them  of  us. 

We  are  going  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  buy  them  of  us. 

Don't  ask  for  catalogues. 

Catalogue  pictures  look  much  alike. 
You  may  get  what  will  answer  your 

purpose — BUT  THINK  HOW  MUCH  BET- 
TER YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  DONE  BY  SEEING 
all  the  worthy  sorts. 

Come  to  town. 

Instead  of  choosing  from  six  or 
eight  catalogue  styles,  choose  from 
sixty  or  eighty  here  in  the  store. 

And  that  is  not  all. 

It  will  cost  you  something  to  come. 

We  are  going  to  take  part  (or  all) 
that  cost  off  your  shoulders. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  ad.  you  will 
see  a  coupon. 

Cut  it  out. 

Bring  it  with  you. 

It  will  show  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  the  Rural  Press  and  will  entitle 
you  to  a  rebate  on  freight  or  railroad 
fare  or  both — depends  on  what  you 
buy. 

We  can't  promise  anything  definite 
till  we  know  what  you  buy. 

But  we  will  be  liberal  with  you. 
Don't  forget  the  coupon. 


COUPON. 

This  Coupon  is  for  out-of-town  customers. 
It  entitles  them  to  a  rebate  (during  1897)  on 
freight,  or  railroad  fare,  or  both— depending 
on  what  is  bought. 

California  Fuknituuk  Company, 
117-123  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


California  Furniture 
Company, 


"When  you  come  to  town"  you'll  see  more  than 
a  hundred  bedroom  sets,  besides  metal  beds. 
Coming  to  town? 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 
117-123  Geary  St. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Mattings 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Jet  is  once  more  in  vogue.  Old  pieces 
can  be  brightened  and  freshened  by 
sponging  with  a  flannel  rag  dipped  in 
alcohol. 

To  wash  black  lace  dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  apply  with  an  old  black  kid 

glove. 

The  Roman  plaid  and  stripe  craze 
has  reached  even  the  region  of  neck 
trimming,  and  stock  collars,  flaring 
bows,  rosettes  and  scarfs  in  gorgeous 
colorings  appear  among  the  fancies  in 
the  made-up  goods  departments  of  all 
city  stores. 

Pressing  silk  with  a  warm  iron  de- 
stroys the  natural  stiffness,  and  is  in 
every  way  undesirable.  A  better  plan 
is  to  sponge  carefully,  then  roll  tightly 
on  a  smooth,  round  stick,  and  let  stand 
until  dry. 

Among  the  small  wraps  of  fur  to  be 
worn  before  the  genuine  winter  weather 
garments  are  donned,  are  double- 
breasted  capes,  short  on  the  sides,  and 
pointed  front  and  back  below  the  waist 
line;  Russian  blouses  in  several  styles, 
variously  trimmed  ;  and  double- 
breasted  Etons  decorated  with  fur 
collars  that  contrast  with  the  jacket  in 
kind. 

For  dressy  gowns  to  wear  at  dancing 
school  or  children's  parties  cashmeres 
in  all  the  light  colors  are  very  popular. 
These  are  made  very  simply  with  sash 
and  plaited  collar  of  soft  surah  or  Lib- 
erty silk  of  the  same  shade,  and  trim- 
mings of  lace  insertion.  For  girls  un- 
der ten  these  gowns  are  made  with  a 
guimpe  of  muslin  and  lace  and  trimmed 
with  rows  of  velvet  ribbon  to  match 
the  cashmere. 

Belted  blouses,  with  low,  square 
necks,  are  noticed  on  toilettes  im- 
ported for  evening  wear  next  season. 
These  have  three-quarter  length  mous- 
quetaire  sleeves,  with  frills  as  a  finish. 
If  preferred,  however,  triple  frills  may 
form  short  sleeves  that  do  not  reach  the 
elbow. 

The  fur  blouse,  which  will  usurp  the 
place  of  both  bodice  and  wrap,  is  one 
of  the  leading  novelties  of  the  season. 
There  are  likewise  fancy  blouses  for 
very  youthful  wearers,  made  of  Scotch 
tartans  and  plain  vivid  reds  of  many 
different  shades,  but  somewhat  toned  in 
effect  by  their  velvet  trimming. 

Infants'  long  cloaks  are  made  of 
cashmere,  Bedford  cord,  China  silk, 
fancy  crepon  and  taffeta  silks,  with 
single,  double  or  triple  capes,  em- 
broidered or  plain,  on  round,  square  or 
pointed  collars.  A  pretty  cape  is  made 
with  a  silk-lined  hood.  Short  coats  for 
little  tots  one  and  two  years  of  age  of 
fancy  figured  material,  white  Marseilles, 
serges,  linen  crash,  figured  Bedford 
cord,  fancy  crepon,  etc.  A  very  ser- 
viceable coat  is  made  of  navy  blue 
serge,  with  empire  back.  Lappets 
over  shoulders,  trimmed  with  embroid- 
ery. A  little  turnover  collar  with  fancy 
edge.  Full  fronts  fastened  with  three 
large  buttons  at  the  top.  More  dressy 
is  one  of  fancy  crepon  in  pale  blue,  with 
silk-lined  collar  and  ruffle,  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  narrow  lace  and 
baby  ribbon,  collar  and  cuffs  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

Velvet  is  very  largely  used  to  trim 
woolen  gowns.  Collars,  belts  and  yokes 
are  made  of  it,  and  the  color  of  the 
trimming  in  most  cases  matches  that  of 
the  gown,  instead  of  being  of  a  brilliant 
color  in  cerise,  green,  blue  and  similar 
vivid  contrasts  used  a  year  ago. 

Narrow  velvet  ribbon  still  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  elaboration 
of  many  winter  gowns.  On  imported 
models  for  promenade  wear,  alternate 
bands  of  narrow  fur  and  an  equal  width 
in  velvet  ribbon  form  a  rich  garniture 
from  the  hem  to  the  knees. 

Long  sashes  of  broad  ribbon  with  a 
large  bow  in  the  back,  from  which  fall 
streamers  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
are  the  latest  concession  to  the  1830  re- 
vival. The  prettiest  of  these  silken 
ceintures  are  of  plaid  silk,  pale  greens, 
pinks  and  lilacs  striped  with  lines  of 
black  or  odd  and  pretty  blocks  of  two 
converging  tints.  Some  of  them  are 
edged  all  the  way  up  the  sides,  as  well 
as  the  ends,  with  finely  plaited  inch- 


wide  frills  of  black  mousseline.  A  frock 
of  transparent  black  with  a  stock  and 
sash  of  some  bright  tint  is  one  of  the 
becoming  whims  for  house  wear  this 
season. 

Limits  of  the  Universe. 


The  announcement  that  the  limits  of 
the  universe  have  been  reached  by  hu- 
man vision  is  startling.  Prof.  New- 
comb,  recognized  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  living  astronomers,  says  evidence 
is  accumulating  which  points  to  a 
probability  that  the  small  stars  which 
our  powerful  modern  telescopes  have 
brought  into  view,  do  not  look  small 
because  they  are  farther  away,  but  by 
reason  of  their  inferior  size.  There  are 
no  more  beyond.  In  other  words,  we 
are  actually  able  to  see  the  boundaries 
of  our  universe.  Of  this  universe  we 
know  the  general  form.  It  has  the 
shape  of  an  enormous  disk,  the  solar 
system  being  not  far  from  the  center. 
We  may  say  that  this  disk,  so  incon- 
ceivably huge,  has  a  diameter  four  or 
five  times  its  thickness.  As  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  we  cannot  speak 
with  great  accuracy,  because  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  precise  dis- 
tances of  many  of  the  stars.  Fifty 
years  hence  we  shall  know  a  great 
deal  more  ou  that  subject  than  we  do 
at  present.  We  may  say  that  the  dis- 
tance across  the  disk,  from  one  side 
of  the  universe  to  the  other,  is  20,000, 
or  may  be  30,000  light  years.  There 
is  a  wide  margin  of  guess  in  the  esti- 
mate. A  light  year  is  the  distance 
which  a  ray  of  light  will  travel  in  one 
year.  One  can  figure  that  out  himself, 
the  rate  being  186,000  miles  a  second. 
It  takes  a  little  over  eight  minutes 
for  light  to  come  to  us  from  the  sun, 
which  is  93,000,000  miles  away.  The 
light  by  which  we  are  able  to  see  a 
very  distant  star  through  a  telescope 
may  have  started  from  that  star  25,000 
years  ago.  Assuming  that  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  25,000  light  years  away  from 
us.  We  can  see  about  5000  stars  with 
the  naked  eye.  With  the  most  pow- 
erful telescope  we  can  see  perhaps  50,- 
000,000.  There  is  no  telling  how  many 
millions  more  there  are  unobserved. 
Presumably  there  are  millions  of  stars 
which  are  dark  and  therefore  invisible, 
being  dead,  cold  and  no  longer  luminous. 
All  of  the  stars  are  suns,  the  tiniest 
speck  of  light  we  see  in  the  heavens 
at  night  being  comparable  in  size  with 
our  own  luminary.  Some  of  the  stars 
are  vastly  bigger  than  our  sun, 
while  others  are  smaller.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  the  average  size 
of  them,  but  we  can  say  that  our  solar 
orb  is  rather  a  small  star  than  a  big 
one.  The  star  called  Alpha  Lyra  is 
one  of  the  giant  suns.  Another,  more 
familiarly  known,  is  Sirius.  The  latter 
has  about  twenty  times  the  mass  of 
our  sun  and  shines  with  a  hundred 
times  the  brilliancy.  When  one  gazes 
on  the  Milky  Way,  he  is  looking 
through  the  disk  edgewise  from  the 
center.  Of  course  the  Milky  Way  is 
observable  as  a  stream  of  stars  con- 
tinuous around  the  earth.  Our  sun  is 
a  star  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  Milky 
Way  is  the  disk  of  which  he  speaks. 
Look  out  into  the  heavens  on  either 
side,  and  one  will  observe  that  the 
stars  are  comparatively  few  and  scat- 
tered. One  may  get  a  notion  of  meas- 
ments  from  the  fact  that  the  radius  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  a  line  90,000,000  miles 
in  length,  not  only  vanishes  from  sight 
before  we  reach  the  distance  of  the 
great  mass  of  stars,  but  from  that  dis- 
tance becomes  such  a  uiere  point  that, 
when  magnified  by  the  powerful  in- 
struments of  modern  times,  the  most 
delicate  appliances  fail  to  make  it 
measureable.  

Lord  Kelvin  contends  that  the 
earth  might  be  white  hot  2000  feet  be- 
low the  surface  or  as  cold  as  ice  50  feet 
below  without  changing  our  present 
climate.  He  attributes  the  intensely 
hot  climate  of  an  earlier  age  to  greater 
heat  of  the  sun. 


says  the  Indian  Clinic,  is  to  limit  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  as  the 
cat  and  dog  bury  their  noses  in  some 
soft  hollow  in  their  hair  or  fur,  birds 
put  their  heads  under  their  wings  and 
soon  fall  asleep.  Those  suffering  from 
insomnia  should  cover  their  heads  with 
the  bedclothes,  breathe  and  rebreathe 
only  the  respired  air;  when  drowsiness 
is  produced  it  is  easy  to  go  on  sleeping, 
the  bed  covering  will  be  pushed  aside 
and  as  much  fresh  air  obtained  as  is 
needed. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

I)e  Laval  "Alpha"  aud  "  Itaby "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 

pkiuks  -  mi  to  88oo. 

Save  410  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Nature's  plan  for  curing  insomnia, 


Blood  Poisoned. 

FEARFUL  RESULT  OF  IMPROPERLY 
TREATING  AN  ABSCESS. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Browning,  of  Pueblo,  I'alnfu.ly 
Afflicted  From  a  Complication  of 
Diseases  —  Her  Keninrk- 
able  Fortitude. 


f-'roMi  the  Chieftain,  I'uehlo,  Col. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  housewife  is 
extremely  wearing  upon  the  delicate  organ- 
ism of  womanhood.  Her  intense  earnestness 
in  whatever  she  undertakes,  tempts  her  con- 
stantly to  go  beyond  her  strength. 

Uead  the  story  of  a  Colorado  woman  as  told 
to  our  reporter:  " Eight  years  ago,"  said  she, 
"  my  husbacd  died  and  I  was  left  with  three 
children  to  care  for  and  educate.  About  two 
years  ago  I  was  very  sick  with  blood  poison- 
ing, caused  by  an  abscess  that  had  not  re- 
ceived proper  treatment.  The  disease  for  a 
time  settled  in  my  throat,  causing  me  intense 
agony.  Then  inflammatory  rheumatism  set 
in.  For  four  months  and  a  half  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  my  room,  most  of  the  time  confined  to 
my  bed.  My  bands  were  swollen  so  that  I 
could  not  feed  myself,  and  the  swelling  in  my 
feet  and  ankles  would  have  made  walking  im- 
possible if  I  had  been  strong  enough. 

"  One  day,  after  considerable  treatment, 
my  physician  brought  me  a  box  of  pills. 

" 'You  need  atonic,'  he  said,  'and  some- 
thing that  will  act  at  once,  and  this  is  the 
best  medicine  I  know  of  for  that  purpose.' 

"Pills,"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise,  as  he 
opened  the  box  and  showed  me  the  little  pink 
globes.  These  are  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People. 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'but  you  need  not  be 
alarmed,  they  are  not  physic,  and  my  word  for 
it,  they'll  do  you  good.' 

"Before  I  had  been  taking  them  a  week  1 
oticed  a  great  improvement  in  my  condition. 
Soon  my  rheumatism  was  gone,  I  grew 
stronger  each  day  aud  now  am  in  the  best  of 
health." 

The  lady  was  Mrs.  L.  E.  Browning,  of  115% 
East  4th  St.,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

"I  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,"  she  continued,  "  the  best  tonic 
I  have  ever  known. 

"A  friend  not  long  ago  was  telling  me  of 
her  mother,  who  is  at  a  critical  period  in  her 
life.  She  has  beeu  subject  to  terrible  fainting 
spells,  and  the  whole  family  would  work  over 
her.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  not  only 
stopped  the  fainting  spells,  but  given  her  so 
much  streugth  that  she  is  able  to  take  up 
life's  duties  again. 

"  I  recommended  the  pills  also  to  a  young 
lady  whose  pale  face  made  one  pity  her.  She 
looked  as  if  there  wasn't  adropof  blood  in  her 
body.  She  was  so  weak  that  she  was  not  able 
to  attend  school,  but  after  taking  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  awhile  she  has  gone  back 
to  school,  and,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes,  she  looks  like  another  girl. 

(Signed)  "  Mks.  L.  E.  Bkownino." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  l'Jtta 
day  of  May,  A.  D.,  189T. 

Geokoe  W.  Gill,  ffatory  Pnblie. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo- 
ple contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  ir- 
regularities and  all  forms  of  weakuess.  In  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  98.60,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


There's  Only  One  Leader 

in  any  lino.    Others  follow.    We  begun  early,  kept 
at  It.  and  arc  still  marking  a  pace.  It  Is  STAYING 
that  determines  "(Staying  qualities." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


Guns 


and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,71» Market  St., S.F. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Corllandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKEK  «fc  CO., 

18  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladles'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  anil  four  strap  Sandals,  fine  Kid  C.  8. 
plalu  toe,  at  50  rents.  Sl7.es  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.    Men's  #1.00  Button  shoes 


#1.37.    Ask  for  lists. 


Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


IMF»RO\/ED 


EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  Q  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WK.  II.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICKS, 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  beat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  forservtce  and  durability  Write 
lor  full  Information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO..  DeKalb,  III. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

kJRADE  MARKS 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STR0NG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


AN  easy  way  to  keep  tbe  chicken  bouse  clean  Is 
to  paint  it  with  Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint.  It 
costs  only  45u  a  gallon.  C.  EC.  STURTF.VANT. 
13  Front  St.,  -!an  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    w.   JrtCKSON   db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  326  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,   Moffitt   cfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   U/ORK   OF   ALL  KINDS. 

JD.  ID.  WASS,  5£  FIRST  ST..  S.  F. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Pranci9CO,  November  10,  1897 


May. 

7s5%d 

7s4%d 

7s4%d 

7s)'i,d 

7s2%d 

7s2^d 


May. 

ji  44', 

1  43'/,(o»l  44H 

1  44^f»l  434 

1  42^0,1  40% 

I  40   (511  38 
1  39H@1 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  irj  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  *  9S3£ia   95«4      *   94  U®  92'/, 

Thursday   97>»®   95V,  9251®  9I«S 

Fridav   93   @   944  904O  914 

Saturday   94%®   95%  92%®   91 M 

Monday   934®   92%  90%(&  90 

Tuesday   924®   91H  904®  88% 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec 

Wednesday  7sK%d 

Thursday  7s7^d 

Friday  7sM4d 

Saturday  7s6*4u 

Monday  JSSd 

Tuesday  7s4-'6d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  47>/4®1  46V, 

Friday  '   1  45&<S1  46H 

Saturday   1  46*@1  45* 

Monday   I  44^ fir.  1  43?s 

Tuesday  i.  I  42%C®I  41% 

Wednesday   1  43>/,®l  44?s 

'Wheat. 

This  has  been  an  off  week  for  wheat,  with 
quotable  values  5c  lower  than  last  quoted. 
All  conditions  affecting  the  market  were  most 
of  the  time  against  the  selling  interest. 
While  very  unsatisfactory,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  values  will  be  steadily  on  the 
up  grade  or  stationary.  The  conditions  now 
prevailing  may  soon  give  way  to  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  decided  firmness  be  ex- 
perienced instead  of  the  weak  feeling  which 
has  prevailed  since  last  review.  The  Chi- 
cago speculative  market  recorded  a  decline 
within  the  week  of  about  4c  per  bushel,  or 
nearly  7c  per  cental,  and  the  English  market 
was  also  on  the  down  grade.  Options  on  the 
San  Francisco  Board  declined  about  5c  per 
cental  within  the  week.  The  foreign  demand 
was  slow,  and  the  visible  supply  showed 
some  increase,  but  the  actual  supply  is  stead- 
ily diminishing.  On  Wednesday,  as  we  go  to 
press,  the  market  is  recovering,  and  shows  a 
much  better  tone  than  several  days  preced- 
ing. Chicago  was  l%c  per  bushel  better  than 
previous  days,  and  there  was  a  recovery  here 
of  2V3c  per  cental  in  options.  Spot  market 
closed  firm  at  quotations. 

Vessels  with  wheat  cargoes  are  clearing 
about  as  rapidly  as  for  preceding  month,  and 
the  total  bids  fair  to  make  an  equally  good 
showing.  Ships  are  not  going  on  the  engaged 
list,  however,  quite  as  fast  as  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  supply  of  disengaged  tonnage  being 
lighter,  and  owners  of  vessels  are  contending 
for  slightly  higher  freight  rates  than  had 
been  ruling.  Exporters  are  naturally  slow  to 
pay  any  appreciable  advance  in  ocean  freights, 
especially  when  the  foreign  wheat  markets 
are  lacking  in  firmness.  Most  of  the  ships 
recently  added  to  the  engaged  fleet  for  wheat 
loading  represent  prior  arrival  charters,  and 
were  secured  at  lower  figures  than  are  now 
generally  asked.  While  idle  ships,  suitable 
for  carrying  grain,  are  less  plentiful  than 
earlier  in  the  year,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained about  the  supply  proving  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  season.  There 
will  be  less  wheat  to  forward  during  the  next 
six  months  than  during  the  half  year  just 
closing. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

JS.%-97.  M37-A8. 

Liv.  quotations   7s6d@7s7d  8sl4d'B8s4d 

Freight  rates   25@27Hs  30@31«s 

Local  market   $1.40@1.45  $1.42/s@1.474 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  81  45   @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  424@1  45 

Oregon  Valley   '  42y,@l  45 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   145  @1  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40   @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.47%®1.41%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.45%@1.39%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.43%(8) 
1.44V.  May-  1898,  at  1.39%@1.41%. 

Flour. 

The  local  mills  redu3edcard  rates  the  past 
week  25c  per  barrel.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  cut  had  previously  gone  into  effect, 
owing  to  sharp  competition  between  the  local 
combine  and  the  outside  brands  offering  on 
this  market.  The  reduction  was  greater  than 
was  warranted  by  any  recent  depreciation  in 
wheat  values. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50(ic3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  15M4  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50®  4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75®4  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  15@4  40 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  15®4  40 

Barley. 

Although  business  in  this  cereal  at  present 


Columbian  $  Gang  #  Plow. 

SIMPLE,    STRONG    AND  DURABLE. 

This  Plow  is  made  upon  approved  principles,  and  for  practical  plowing  is  without  doubt  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

THE  COLUMBIAN 

Has  alt  the  valuable  features  of  the  popular  Gasaday,  but  is  stronger  ana  simpler  in  construction. 

THE  BEST  STEEL  AND  IRON 

Used  in  its  manufacture,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  very  strong  and  durable  Plow,  light  in  draft 
and  economical  in  repairs. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  qualities  as  a  level  ground  Plow,  it  also  works  admirably  on  the 
hillside,  and  having  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  respects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
highly,  knowing  it  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  a  wider  range  of  work  than  any  other  Gang 
Plow  made. 

THE  COLUMBIAN 

Is  fitted  with  our  No.  77  Steel  or  Chi/ted  Bottoms,  or  with  Oliver's  No.  40  Gang  Bottoms,  as 
desired. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


13  AAain  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ji 


is  almost  wholly  on  local  account,  shippers 
continue  to  forward  barley  to  Europe.  Two 
ships  were  cleared  the  past  week  with  full 
cargoes  of  barley  for  Great  Britain.  Another 
vessel  with  miscellaneous  cargo  for  same  des- 
tination took  about  225  tons  of  this  cereal,  the 
latter  being  valued  at  $7,000.  The  valuation 
placed  in  the  custom  house  on  the  full  cargoes 
was  $125,(522  for  114,199  centals.  Business  on 
local  account  is  mostly  in  feed  descriptions, 
although  brewing  qualities  are  receiving  some 
attention  and  at  generally  steady  rates. 
Feed  barley  of  high  grade,  bright  and  heavy, 
was  in  limited  stock,  and  market  for  such 
tended  in  favor  of  sellers.  Badly  stained  and 
foul  barley  was  slow  of  sale  at  rather  low 
figures,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with 
this  grade.  Option  market  did  not  show 
much  activity,  but  values  on  Call  Board  were 
fully  as  well  sustained  as  in  the  open  or  sam- 
ple market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87V4®  924 

Feed,  fair  to  good   824®  874 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   ffll  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOAKD  PKICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  I 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 


COBB    &  HESSELAAEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  8UGAK  MANUFACTURE. 


as  follows  for  the  options  named : 
December,  1897,  delivery.  8firS)87%c. 
May,  1898,  delivery,  89%@89u 
Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,"  Dec.  feed  sold  at  SrtV^e;  May 

at  89c. 

Oats. 

There  are  lighter  quantities  coming  forward 
!  than  for  several  weeks  preceding,  but  offer- 
I  ing  from  previous  consignments  of  White  and 
j  Surprise  proved  sufficiently  liberal  to  prevent 
the  market  from  developing  any  noteworthy 
firmness.    Grays  are  not  offering  freely,  but 
I  with  other  oats  plentiful,  this  variety  has  to 
go  at  correspondingly  easy  rates  to  secure 
prompt  custom.    Colored  oats  are   in  light 
stock,  especially  qualities  desirable  or  suit- 
able for  seed,  but  the  inquiry  is  less  active 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17V4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  074(®1  124 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00   ®1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10   @1  15 

Milling  1  074®1  124 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15   <ai  4>0 

Black  Russian  1  10   ©1  40 

Red  1  10  @1  25 

Corn. 

Small  Yellow  is  receiving  fair  attention  at 
dresent  and  is  commanding  comparatively 
good  prices,  the  inquiry  being  mainly  on  local 
account  and  for  chicken  feed.  Large  Yellow 
is  in  tolerably  liberal  supply  and  buyers  are 
endeavoring  to  depress  the  market,  making 
the  present  not  a  very  opportune  time  to  sell. 
In  Large  White  not  much  has  been  doing 
lately,  and  -most  dealers  are  quoting  lower 
than  any  actual  transfers  have  been  made. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @  97V4 

Large  Yellow   924®  95 

Small  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 


Eastern  Yellow   924®  95 

Egyptian  White   —  @  _ 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  B>   _  @ 

Rye. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing  in  this 
cereal,  considering  the  quantity  offering.  The 
range  of  values  remains  practically  as  last 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   l  074@1  124 

Buckwheat. 
Dealers  are  better  stocked  than  they  have 
been  for  several  months  past.   The  demand  is 
consequently  not  very  urgent,  bat  former  val- 
ues continue  in  force. 

Good  to  choice  I  25   @1  30 

Sllverskin  l  35  ®1  40 

Beans, 

There  are  no  evidences  of  many  beans  being 
shipped  at  present.  Local  parties  are  doing 
some  purchasing,  largely  on  speculative  ac- 
count. Values  for  Bayos  continue  on  a  com- 
paratively high  plane,  owing  to  anticipated 
lively  demand  next  spring  from  the  new  min- 
ing regions  of  the  North.  Speculative  pur- 
chasing of  white  beans  is  mainly  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  cheap. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   l  25  @l  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   90   @1  10 

Butter,  small   l  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  30  @1  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Reds   1  25   ®1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  65   @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  ®2  25 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
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thus  outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New 
York  authority,  the  prices  quoted  being  per 
fXMb.  bushel : 

A  further  shrinkage  in  values  has  occurred  all 
along  the  line,  and  the  trade  passing  is  still  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  character.  There  seems  to 
he  no  improvement  whatever  in  the  demand  from 
home  jobbers,  and  the  export  business  of  late  has 
been  light.  There  is  some  increase  in  receipts, 
and  indications  point  to  larger  supplies'  now  that 
farmers  are  getting  through  with  their  tall  work. 
Choice  new  Marrow  are  offering  at  J1.3JV4(o;l.S5, 
and  some  pretty  good  lots  are  obtainable  at  $1.30. 
Holders  ask  $l.32V4  for  a  few  favorite  brands  of 
old  Marrow  that  are  nearly  equal  to  new,  but 
average  choice  lots  can  be  bought  at  $1.;*).  Only 
a  few  new  Medium  here  as  yet  and  there  is  some 
call  for  them  at  11. SO;  best  old  stock  ciuiet  at 
*1  12*  ••  I  i:»  Pea  have  but  little  demand:  choice 
new  are  weak  at  tl  10,  and  it  looks  as  if  $ i .05  might 
be  shaded  a  little  on  best  old.  Some  pressure  to 
sell  Red  Kidney  and  values  uncertain:  doubtful 
that  $1.45  could  be  exceeded  at  the  close  for  choic- 
est quality,  and  some  very  nice  lots  have  gone  at 
$1.10.  With  little  or  no  call  for  White  Kidney 
prices  have  fallen  rapidly  and  there  is  still  a  very 
unsettled  feeling.  A  lot  or  two  of  new  Turtle  Soup 
arrived  and  sold  at  $2.  Yellow  Eye  very  slow. 
Not  much  doing  in  California  Lima  and  $1.35  rep- 
resents only  a  jobbing  price.  Further  considerable 
lots  of  old  green  peas  have  gone  to  England,  but 
there  is  no  home  demand  for  them;  new  stock  has 
sold  fairly,  especially  Scotch,  and  prices  are 
rather  Hrm. 

Dried  Peas. 

Desirable  qualities  of  either  Green  or  Niles 
do  not  lack  for  custom  at  full  current  rates. 
Green  show  a  much  greater  difference  in 
quality  than  Niles  or  Black-eye,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  wider  range  of  values  for  the 
former. 

Green  Peas,  California  $130  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  ffll  30 

Hops. 

There  is  little  other  than  the  views  of  hold- 
ers at  present  upon  which  to  base  values.  To 
buy  freely,  full  current  quotations  would  have 
to  be  paid,  but  there  is  uo  demand  for  offer- 
ings from  first  hands.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  dealers  were  trying  to  work  their  old 
game  of  keeping  growers  out  of  the  market 
while  the  stock  contracted  for  early  in  the 
season  is  being  disposed  of. 
(iood  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  ®14 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  furnish  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  hop  market  in  New  York: 

The  condition  of  the  local  market  is  without 
change  of  importance.  There  have  been  varying 
shades  in  tone  during  the  week,  with  the  feeling 
at  the  close  steady,  but  business  is  of  the  most 
common-place  order.  The  usual  proportion  of 
really  choice  stock,  either  State  or  PaciUc  coast, 
is  quite  noticeable,  and  this  leads  to  some  confi- 
dence in  that  grade.  Most  of  the  offerings  are  of 
fair  to  prime  grade,  worth,  say,  14@15c,  and  the 
present  demand  is  chiefly  for  better  qualities. 
There  still  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  trade.  Brewers  can 
afford  to  be  a  little  independent  because  they  are 
holding  large  stocks  of  old  hops,  and  the  English 
markets  have  not  responded  at  all  favorably  to  the 
prices  cabled  from  here.  A  large  part  of  recent 
shipments  were  either  through  consignments  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  or  stock  that  had  been  previ- 
ously contracted  for  by  exporters.  Latest  cable 
advices  from  London  repon  that  market  un- 
changed, but  a  little  more  disposition  to  buy.  Ttie 
German  markets  have  advanced  a  little.  Buying 
in  this  State  is  confined  pretty  closely  to  the  best 
sections.  A  few  transactions  take  place  in  Madi- 
son Co.  in  range  of  13@l5c,  while  quite  a  number  of 
growths  have  sold  in  Otsego  Co.  at  from  14  to  16c; 
in  exceptional  cases  a  little  higher. 

Wool. 

Scourers  are  the  principal  operators,  and 
they  are  not  purchasing  much,  having  a  fair 
supply  on  hand.  Values  are  being  well  sus- 
tained, however,  and  no  appreciable  declines 
are  likely  to  take  place.  The  market  will 
probably  remain  quiet  during  the  coming 
month,  as  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  in- 
variably make  a  point  to  have  as  light  stocks 
as  possible  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do      do     defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @I4 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  @ll 

Lamb's  defective   8H®  S 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8K 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  San  Francisco  Hay  Association  issued 
last  Saturday  its  annual  report  of  stocks  in 
public  warehouses  and  in  private  barns  on  No- 
vember 1,  1S97,  showing  the  visible  supply  in 
counties  tributary  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. The  total  is  given  at  80,115  tons,  as 
against  124,150  tons  on  November  1,  1890,  or  a 
comparative  decrease  of  44.035  tons.  The 
larger  stocks  were  loeatod  as  follows :  Liver- 
more,  9500  tons;  Hollister,  13,850;  Pleasanton, 
7800;  Altamont,  I860;  Irvington,  1000;  Mount 
Eden,  2190;  Mountain  View,  3750;  Redwood, 
1100;  Tres  Pinos,  1700;  Salinas,  1300;  Concord, 
1500;  Danville,  2500;  McAvoys,  1250;  Beth- 
eney,  1150:  Stockton,  2000:  Reclamation,  1500; 
Petaluma,  2000;  San  Joaquin  Valley,  2500; 
San  Francisco,  6000.  Owing  to  reduced  re- 
ceipts, the  hay  market  is  ruling  slightly 
firmer  than  for  a  month  or  more  preceding, 


but  it  is  not  quotably  higher.  Straw  is  going 
at  same  rates  current  for  some  time  past. 

Wheat  11  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  50 

Barley    8  00®  11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   80®  40 

MUlstutrs. 

Market  was  very  lightly  stocked  with  bran 
and  middlings  and  stiff  prices  prevailed. 
Values  for  rolled  barley  and  milled  corn  did 
not  fluctuate  materially  from  the  figures  last 
quoted. 

Bran,  #  ton  16  50®  17  50 

Middlings  18  00@22  00 

Barley ,:Rolled  19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal  21  50®22  50 

Cracked  Corn  24  50® 23  50 

Seeds. 

The  market  for  mustard  seed  is  quiet,  with 
values  steady.  Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are 
light,  both  here  and  in  the  interior.  Mon- 
day's Panama  steamer  took  28,500  pounds 
mustard  seed  for  England.  In  other  seeds 
there  is  very  little  doing,  as  much  owing  to 
limited  offerings  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  76@S  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  65®  1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  24@2?i 

Rape  2H@3 

Hemp  

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6M 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  customary  midwinter  dullness  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  grain-bag  market,  with  little 
prospect  of  much  else  being  experienced 
during  the  next  few  months.  There  is  no 
special  movement  to  record  in  bags  or  bag- 
ging of  any  description.  Values  remain  nom- 
inally as  before. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   :••  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ffl— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4V4®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5(4®  6J4 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  prominent  house  in  the  hide  and  leather 
trade  reports  as  follows :  "  Hides  continue  to 
rule  at  prices  relatively  higher  than  leather. 
Sole  leather  is  very  quiet,  and,  although  har- 
ness leather  is  fairly  active,  prices  on  hides 
have  been  too  high  to  warrant  ordinary  tan- 
nages. Wet  salted  hides  are  in  fair  demand, 
but  only  the  desirable  grades  are  inquired 
for.  Wet,  salted  kip,  veal  and  calf  are  fairly 
active.  Dry  flint  hides  continue  about  the 
same,  as  the  values  on  these  goods  depend  on 
the  Eastern  market  Dry  Hint  kip  and  calf 
are  fairly  active,  and  only  moderate  supplies 
of  this  class  of  stock  are  coming  in.  Horse 
hides  are  inquired  for,  as  these  goods  are  de- 
sirable for  making  cheap  tannages.  Wool  and 
sheep  skins  continue  firm  and  sheep  skins  are 
selling  at  very  liberal  values.  Tallow  con- 
tinues in  fair  demand,  with  prices  about  the 
same.    Deer  skins  are  a  trifle  weaker.'' 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs ...  .10  @—  KH@  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  .  —  ®  9  —  @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  4«  lbs.  .  »y,('a>  V  ?v<>  * 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides,under  50  lbs  8V4®—  7M@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @9      —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11        9  ®10 

Dry  Hides  15  ©15*     12  @12* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..— @14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®18       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50® 2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60  680 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  2H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Market  continues  virtually  as  noted  in 
former  review.  Water-white  is  not  in  heavy 
stock,  either  comb  or  extracted,  and  values 
for  the  same  are  being  well  sustained.  The 
lower  grades  are  not  being  specially  sought 
after,  and  where  custom  for  such  is  found, 
rather  low  prices  have  in  most  instances  to  be 
accepted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4*®  i\ 


We  want  all  the  Turkeys  we  ran  get  for  1  hankaglvlng  and  holiday  trade.  We 
can  assure  you  of  top  prices  and  prompt  returns.  Send  for  some  cards. 

Dried  Fruit— We  are  advising  our  friends  who  desire  to  sell  their  fruit  this  fall  to 
ship  without  delay,  as  the  present  market  will  probably  not  last  more  than  to  Dee.  1. 

Cornell  Heel    2-lb  tins:  Zimmerman  pack :  patent  key  opener;  bright,  new 
goods:  perdoz  *  :.lo 

I'ink  lieaiiH    New  crop:  strictly  No.  1 :  per  100  lbs   I.<>0 

Trackers    15  per  cent  from  the  list  used  by  all  cracker  companies. 


Turkeys 


GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE.  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Wft  p  READY  ROOFING. 
^       XJL-  ^  One  ply.  Cheap.  Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.    A  first-class  roof.   Send  for  samples. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers    


.113  NEW  MONTt.OMKKV  ST.,  S.  F. 


Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H@  3^ 

Dark  Tule   lUm  2H 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   7K@  9Vi 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  are  given  very  little  chance  to 
accumulate.  Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations 
noted. 

Fair  to  choice,  ft  lb  22  ®24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  is  firm,  especially  for  choice, 
suitable  for  the  holiday  trade,  such  being  in 
good  request,  and  commanding,  in  some  in- 
stances, an  advance  on  figures  warranted  as 
a  regular  quotation.  Values  are  likely  to 
rule  in  sellers'  favor  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  on  Mutton 
are  being  well  maintained,  with  no  surplus 
of  supplies.  Hog  market  was  about  as  favor- 
able to  sellers  as  previously  noted,  the  ar- 
rivals being  only  moderate  and  no  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  demand. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6K 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5V4 

Mutton— ewes,  tifafitfc;  wethers  6W®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3^®  3% 

Hogs,  small   3%@  Z% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4@  43£ 

Veal,  small, %  lb   6   M  7 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   S  ®  6H 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb   7   ®  8 

Poultry. 

Turkeys  were  in  increased  supply  and 
lower.  The  demand  which  existed  for  this 
fowl  was  mainly  for  fat  Young  Gobblers.  Old 
Turkeys  were  wholly  avoided  by  the  better 
class  of  buyers.  With  the  exception  of  Tur- 
keys, the  poultry  market  showed  a  generally 
better  condition  than  preceding  week.  Young 
Chickens  in  prime  condition  were  in  very 
good  request,  and  brought  better  average 
prices  than  for  many  weeks  preceding.  Some 
extra  select  sold  above  quoted  rates. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ~?  lb  13  (a  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  fi  lb  11  (g,  12S4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12* 

Hens,  Cal.,  <p  doz  3  50®5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  75@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  75®4  50 

Fryers  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  large  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f>  doz  3  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50®4  50 

Geese,  H  pair  1  25@l  BO 

Goslings,  #  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz   75®  85 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

B'resh  butter  of  high  grade,  both  creamery 
and  dairy,  is  arriving  sparingly,  and  is  com- 
manding fully  as  good  figures  as  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  with  prospects  of  market 
continuing  moderately  firm  for  a  month  or 
two.  Defective  qualities  of  fresh  are  not 
much  sought  after,  and  have  to  sell  down  on 
a  level  with  or  below  values  current  on 
packed  butter.  Stocks  of  packed  descriptions 
are  of  quite  moderate  proportions  and  are 
being  very  steadily  held. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  28  ®— 

Creamery  firsts  27  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  @26 

Dairy  select  25  @26 

Dairy  seconds  18  620 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs  21  @23 

Pickled  roll  20  @22 

Dairy  in  tubs  19  @22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12K,a>15 

Cheese. 

Values  for  this  product  show  no  quotable 
change,  but  for  other  than  select  new,  of  rich 
body  and  mild  flavor,  the  market  is  not  par- 
ticularly firm.  Held  cheese  is  in  ample  sup- 
ply. There  is  also  considerable  Eastern 
cheese  now  on  hand. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12*®— 

California,  good  to  choice  11  @12 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  ®12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  ®13 

Eggs- 
Fresh  eggs  have  been  exceedingly  scarce 
the  past  week,  and  where  they  were  espe- 
cially desirable,  fancy  figures  were  obtain- 
able. Sales  of  extra  select  were  made  at  an 
advance  on  top  quotations.  Of  cold-storage 
eggs  both  home  product  and  Eastern,  there 
was  no  scarcity,  and  values  for  this  class  of 
stock  were  without  radical  improvement. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 40  i»42* 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .35  @38 

California,  good  to  choice  store  27*(a3215 

California,  common  to  fair  store  20  ®25 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22*<B2T* 

Cold  storage  eggs  17  @22 

Vegetables. 

Onions  have  been  selling  at  a  higher  range 
of  prices  than  last  quoted,  with  no  heavy 
arrivals  and  spot  supplies  light.  Values  for 
nearly  all  vegetables  now  in  season  have  been 
tending  in  favor  of  the  seller,  with  only  very 
limited  quantities  offering,  as  is  customary  at 
this  time  of  year. 

Beans,  String,*  m   3  @  4 

Beans,  Lima,  V  Ih    2*®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  H  tt>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  f  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  #  sack   — ®  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  65 

Egg  Plant,  H  box   25®  50 

Garlic,  fib   3®  3* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  40®  1  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft   3®  3* 

Peppers.  Green  Chile,  *  box   30®  50 

Rhubarb,  1>  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,  fi  large  box   —  B  — 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,     large  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

The  market  has  been  rather  quiet  most  of 
the  week  under  review,  although  the  out- 


ward movement  showed  some  increase  as 
compared  with  several  weeks  preceding, 
notably  to  central  America,  the  last  Panama 
steamer  taking  about  70  tons.  Demand  on 
local  account  was  of  fair  volume.  Market  for 
best  Burbanks  was  moderately  firm  at  the 
ruling  rates,  but  on  ordinary  qualities  it  was 
the  exception  where  low  prices  did  not  pre- 
vail. Sweet  potatoes  were,  most  of  the  time, 
in  larger  supply  than  the  demand  warranted. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission     — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   90®  85 

Burbanks,  River    35®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — »  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental    30®  SO 

Sweet  Merced   50®  65 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  outward  movement  of  fresh  fruits  by 
rail  to  the  East  has  nearly  ended  for  the  cur- 
rent season.  Kecent  shipments  have  been 
mostly  Grapes  and  Apples.  There  are  not 
many  Grapes  now  going  forward,  and  there 
are  few  remaining  which  are  desirable  for 
shipment.  Apples  are  in  good  request  and 
will  continue  so.  All  the  Apples  of  desirable 
quality  on  the  entire  coast  this  season  could 
be  readily  placed  on  Eastern  account.  Large 
quantities  have  already  gone  East  from  the 
Pajaro  Valley  and  other  prominent  apple  pro 
ducing  sections  in  this  State. 

The  local  market  for  fresh  fruits  has  been 
rather  quiet  the  past  week,  with  no  heavy 
supplies  of  any  description,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  quotable  values  not  so  marked  or  gen- 
eral as  might  be  naturally  anticipated  under 
the  conditions  existing. 

Apples  offering  did  not  include  many  of 
choice  to  select  quality,— four  tiers  to  the 
box.  The  most  urgent  inquiry  was  mainly  for 
the  very  best,  free  from  worms,  moths  or 
other  blemish,  and  such  did  not  lack  for  cus- 
tom at  full  current  rates.  Medium  and  com- 
mon qualities  were  not  readily  placed.  For 
the  latter  low  figures  had  to  be  accepted. 

Pears  of  the  late  varieties  were  in  limited 
stock,  but  the  demand  was  correspondingly 
light,  and  the  quality  had  to  be  very  superior 
to  draw  forth  special  competition  from  buy- 
ers. Some  very  fine  Winter  Nelis  sold  at  #1 
per  box.  A  new  pear,  resembling  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Winter  Nelis  and  a  Seckel.  is  being 
offered  at  $1.50  per  box. 

Grape  market  was  rather  slimly  supplied, 
the  recent  rains  having  materially  reduced 
offerings  of  this  fruit,  but  there  were  more 
than  enough  to  accommodate  the  inquiry. 
Wine  Grapes  were  especially  slow  of  sale  and 
were  hardly  quotable.  In  table  kinds,  Isabel- 
las and  Cornicbeons  continued  in  favor,  al- 
though choice  Muscats  as  well  as  ordinary 
varieties  of  black  in  prime  condition  brought 
nearly  as  good  figures,  relatively,  as  the  first 
two  named. 

Pomegranates  were  in  slim  receipt,  but  not 
many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry. 
Japanese  Persimmons  were  mostly  not  ripe 
enough  to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  This  fruit 
must  be  fully  matured  to  be  palatable. 

Strawberries  were  in  light  receipt  and  com- 
manded advanced  prices. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B)  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  box   25®  40 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan  50-lb  box   — @  — 

Apples,  Bellflower,  *  50-lb.  box   40®  85 

Apricots,  Royal,  K»  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  3  ton   — ®  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  Tn  box   — ®  — 

Crabapples,  *  box   — @  — 

Quinces,  *  box   35®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  f  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  V  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  fi  crate   30®  50 

Grapes.  Isabella.  ~#  crate   60(a  85 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  crate   7.5(ai  100 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®10c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Peaches,  wrapped,  "t4  box   — @  — 

Peaches,  unwrapped.  H  box   — @  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50®  75 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75to  1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ¥  box    — ®  — 

Pears,  Common,  't  box   SO®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  ¥  box   40®  75 

Plums,  Coe's  Red,  *  box   25®  50 

Persimmons,  small  box    50<S  75 

Prunes,  fi  box   — @  — 

Blackberries,  #  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  V  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  common,  *  Ih    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  *B>. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  *  lb   — @  — 

Raspberries,  ¥  cnest    4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  1*  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  ¥  crate   — ®  — 

Nutmegs,  *  box   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 
Not  much  has  been  done  in  cured  or  evapo- 
rated fruits  since  last  review.  While  the 
market  is  in  the  main  quiet,  there  is  one  de- 
cidedly encouraging  feature  to  record,  and 
that  is  the  active  inquiry  on  Eastern  account 
for  Evaporated  Apples,  quotable  values  for 
which  have  advanced  fullv  :'4c  per  p^und 
within  the  week.  Sun-dried  quartered  were 
also  in  good  request  for  shipment  East,  and 
sales  of  these  were  effected  up  to  4%  per 
pound  for  choice  stock,  being  a  substantial 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

&  General  Commission  Merchants,  «fr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 
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advance  over  previous  rates.  In  other  fruits 
the  movement  was  slow.  The  transfers 
effected  were  mainly  the  result  of  pressure  to 
realize.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  under 
such  conditions  prices  could  not  be  very  well 
maintained.  Some  Peaches  were  sold  at  a 
decline  of  about  half  a  cent  from  previous 
rates,  and  on  transfers  of  halved  Pears  a  de- 
cline of  about  a  cent  from  previous  figures 
was  accepted.  There  are  no  large  stocks  of 
either  kind,  and  with  anything  like  activity 
in  the  demand  later  on,  prices  would  be  likely 
to  speedily  recover.  Some  anticipate  before 
the  close  of  the  season  a  greater  advance  in 
Peaches  than  the  decline  above  noted.  Prune 
market  continued  strong  for  the  40-50s,  with 
such  in  light  stock,  but  was  weak  and  slow 
for  the  medium  sizes.  Some  60-70s  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  went  at  3c,  and 
80-90s  at  2%e,  but  these  were  lower  figures 
than  holders  as  a  rule  were  willing  to  accept. 
Very  small  were  not  plentiful,  but  were  sale- 
able only  at  low  figures.  Apricots  were  with- 
out quotable  change,  there  being  few  sellers 
and  little  inquiry.  To  make  noteworthy  pur- 
chases full  prices  quoted,  if  not  more,  would 
have  to  be  paid.  Values  for  Pitted  Plums 
are  being  well  sustained,  as  are  also  prices 
for  choice  Nectarines.  The  British  Columbia 
steamer  sailing  Monday  carried  50,000  pounds 
dried  fruit  for  Victoria  and  24,170  pounds  for 
the  East. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   6   ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7"4®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7H@10 

Apples,  in  boxes     6!4®  6',, 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  5'/2 

Nectarines,  Red   5  @  5!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5i4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   614®  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  ®12»4 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  <a>  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4V4W  5V4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  @— 

50— 60'S   4M@  4tf 

60— 70's   3%<&— 

70—80  s   SH@— 

80-90's   2&@- 

90— 100's   8M<a>— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  Vic  higber  for  25-to  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-tt>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3   @  3!4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        2%(w  27» 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @9 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   @  by, 

Apples,  sliced   3^@  4 

Apples,  quartered   3Vj@  4VJ 

Figs,  Black   *y,@  4 

Figs,  White   3  @  5 

Peacbes,  unpeeled   3   @  5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  ®— 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York  is  re- 
ported as  follows,  according  to  recent  mail  ad- 
vices from  that  center: 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  ruled  very 
quiet  during  the  past  week;  offerings  of  spot  goods 
are  not  large  and  desirable  grades  have  been  held 
about  the  same  in  price,  though  there  is  more 
pressure  to  move  stock  from  primary  points,  and 
fruit  is  offering  for  future  delivery  on  a  lower  basis 
than  now  quoted,  causing  the  market  to  have  a 
weak  undertone  and  outside  figures  are  extreme. 
Jobbing  trade  in  choice  to  fancy  is  in  range  of  %% 
@9c,  but  8%c  has  become  very  extreme  for  prime, 
and  prime  wire-dried  are  not  salable  above  8® 
8Mc;  fruit  grading  below  this  Is  in  moderate  sup- 
ply, but  receiving  little  attention.  Sun-dried  ap- 
ples in  light  request,  but  held  steadily  at  about 
late  prices.  Chops  have  ruled  very  quiet  and  close 
a  shade  lower.  Cores  and  skins  held  steady  at  un- 
changed prices.  Raspberries  have  had  less  atten- 
tion and  while  held  about  the  same  in  price  14c 
has  become  extreme  for  evaporated:  scarcely  any- 
thing doing  in  sun-dried  and  quotation  nominal. 
Huckleberries  quiet  but  steady.  Blackberries 
weak  and  4V»c  extreme.  Fancy  cherries  firm,  but 
poor  neglected  and  low.  California  fruit  has 
shown  no  material  change. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @11. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   m@  8/, 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  13  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   7  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®  8 

Raising. 

Further  serious  damage  was  done  to  Rai- 
sins by  last  Saturday's  rain,  the  second  crop 
being  in  process  of  curing  at  the  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  fully  700  cars  of  Raisins  hi, ve 
had  to  go  to  wineries  on  account  of  damage 
through  the  recent  rains.  Prices,  however, 
have  not  improved,  the  demand  proving  en- 
tirely too  slow  for  the  development  of  firm- 
ness. Eastern  buyers  are  pursuing  the  same 
hand-to-mouth  policy  which  has  characterized 
their  actions  throughout  the  season.  It  is 
stated  that  the  movement  Eastward  aggre- 
gates fully  1000  carloads  less  than  for  corre- 
sponding period  last  season. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  10®  1  15 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  tt>  5  @5v, 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  @4V4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%@  — 

Sultanas  jj 

Seedless  Muscatel  3V4<a  3J4 

Dried  Grapes  2VJ@3 

Citrus  Fruits. 
A  few  Oranges  are  on  market  which  are 
represented  as  new  crop.  They  are  moving 
very  slowly,  consumers  having  little  or  no 
special  desire  for  this  fruit  at  present.  Lem- 
ons were  in  about  as  liberal  supply  as  for  sev- 
eral weeks  preceding,  and  only  choice  to 
select  could  be  depended  on  to  bring  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Limes  were  fully  as  cheap  as 
last  quoted. 

Oranges— Navel     box   3  50@  4  00 

Seedlings   2  50®  — 

Mediterranean  Sweets   1  25(n>  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  <p  box   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  ^  crate   — ®  — 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  meeting  with  moderate  cus- 
tom, mainly  within  range  of  8®8%c  for  paper- 
shell,  and  6@6VjC  for  softshell.    In  Walnuts 


there  is  a  fair  movement  at  unchanged  rates 
and  no  scarcity  of  spot  supplies  at  the  moment. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  Sy, 

California  Almonds,  softshell   6   @  6% 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   Wt@— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7VJ®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4VJ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 

Produce  Receipts 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ^-sks  123,102 

Wheat,  ctls  350,446 

Barley,  ctls   85,394 

Oats,  ctls   15,735 

Corn,  ctls   15.155 

Rye,  ctls   1,148 

Beans,  sks   37,365 

Potatoes,  sks   26,490 

Onions,  sks   1,603 

Hay,  tons   1,880 

Wool,  bales   1,020 

Hops,  bales   403 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.  Last  year. 


1,902,778 
4,887,994 
2,939.239 
300  556 
106,048 
18,748 
261,596 
433,166 
57.089 
62,955 
46,289 
5,777 


2,426,907 
5,496,730 
3,083,512 
245,810 
57,010 
66,303 
321,661 
410,070 
64,971 
68,908 
27,049 
5,058 


Since      Same  Time 

FOR  THE  WEEK.  July       -97.    Last  year_ 


Flour,  M-sks  120,980 

Wheat,  ctls  353,811 

Barley,  ctls   66.539 

Oats,  ctls   551 

Corn,  ctls   532 

Beans,  sks.    795 

Hay,  bales   3,520 

Wool,  fbs   21,000 

Hops,  fos   878 

Honey,  cases   60 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,772 


1,267,212 
4,572,864 
2,203,126 
8,381 
13,719 
190,330 
31,258 
9,828,837 
284,701 
5.046 
120,668 


1,932,296 
5,193,549 
2,345,763 
11,069 
4,709 
151,268 
19,747 
3,488.112 
363,280 
1,213 
32,797 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  November  10.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  and  steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@ 
7c  per  pound:  prime  wire  tray,  8>£c;  wood-dried, 
prime  8>/5c;  choice,  8%@9c;  fancy,  9(&9Vic.  Prunes, 
5®8V4c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots, 
Royal,  7®8(4c;  Moorpark,  9®  11c.  Peaches,  un- 
peeled, 7@llc;  peeled,  12@17c. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Orange. 

Ia  my  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  I 
omitted  some  proceedings  which  I  now 
consider  should  be  reported: 

The  National  Grange  Quarterly 
Bulletin  for  the  fourth  quarter  hav- 
ing been  received  a  few  days  before 
the  meeting,  the  Worthy  Lecturer 
called  the  attention  of  the  Grange  to 
it  and  read  the  general  topic  for  Oc- 
tober 5th.  Question  1.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  agricultural  colleges  losing 
their  identity?  Question  2.  What 
should  be  the  scope  of  education  in 
agricultural  colleges?  The  Worthy 
Lecturer  also  read  the  suggestions  of 
the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  on  the  topic. 

The  subject  is  one  Tulare  Grange  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to;  but 
the  Bulletin  having  been  just  received 
and  the  topic  announced  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  members  had  no  time  to 
prepare  for  expressing  themselves  as 
fully  as  they  desired.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  on  which  Tulare  Grange  has 
such  strong  feelings  that  the  members 
could  readily  give  intelligent  expres- 
sions on  it,  and  did  do  so.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that,  so  far  as  the  Agricultural 
College  of  California  is  concerned,  it  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  The  Classical 
University  has  assumed  its  revenues, 
but  from  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of 
the  requirements  and  the  importance 
of  practical  agricultural  education, 
fails  to  provide  for  the  educational  con- 
siderations it  should  in  return  give  an 
agricultural  community.  Education  is 
a  means  by  which  men  and  women,  in 
civilized  life,  provide  for  themselves, 
and  education  should  pre-eminently 
have  this  object  in  view.  The  proper 
education  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  the  duties  of  life  should  be  on  prac- 


tical lines — the  literary  education  is 
simply  an  incident  to  that.  No  line  of 
education  will  succeed  or  can  succeed 
so  well  as  that  which  makes  the  in- 
dustrial and  the  practical  the  object  of 
the  education,  the  literary  the  incident. 
It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  to  Tulare 
Grange  that  the  National  Grange  is 
calling  the  suborinate  Granges  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  of  such  predominating 
importance,  thus  justifying  the  im- 
portance given  it  by  Tulare  Grange. 
The  following  resolution,  in  substance, 
was  passed  by  the  Grange: 

Resolved,  Tulare  Grange  calls  the  considerate 
attention  of  the  Lecturers  of  all  subordinate 
Granges  in  California  to  the  topics  of  October  and 
November  consideration,  in  the  National  Grange 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  and  requests  that  same  be  con- 
sidered in  their  several  Granges;  that,  as  con- 
templated in  the  Bulletin,  the  Lecturers  report  to 
the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  the  result  of 
their  consideration  on  the  subject  and  he  report 
to  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange. 
This  to  the  end  that  uniformity  of  action  may  be 
had,  without  which  success  cannot  be  had. 

The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  are 
not  unmindful  how  hard  it  is  to  bring 
about  this  uniformity  of  action,  but 
now  that  the  National  Grange  is  tak- 
ing systematic  action  they  are  more 
hopeful  of  good  results  than  ever.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  will  be 
resumed  and  the  subject  for  November 
announced  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting  following. 

Question  1.  What  shall  be  the  future 
of  the  Grange  in  educational  lines  ? 

Question  2.  What  shall  be  its  future 
in  other  departments  of  its  work  ? 

Thanksgiving  day  and  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  being  both 
strictly  American  institutions,  Tulare 
Grange,  P.  of  H.,  has  for  several  years 
past  observed  Thanksgiving  day  by  a 
dinner  at  its  hall.  In  accordance  with 
this  custom  the  Worthy  Master  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  to  ar- 
range for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  :  Sis- 
terlngham  and  Brothers  Twohy  and 
Woods.  J.  T. 


A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  requires 
immediate  attention.  "Brown's  Bronohial 
Troches  "  will  invariably  give  relief. 


NOW  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  p  ant  straw- 
berries to  get  good  results  in  fruit  another  season. 
The  two  best  varieties  known  for  market  or  home 
use,  that  have  been  tested  on  this  coast,  are  the 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  the  Dollar  Berry.  For 
the  best  plants,  true  to  name,  send  to  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaeo 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C ■  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girla  can  get  a  Nk-krl- Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  11-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Tuttle's 
Elixir 


,,  _  v  wul  not  dure.  It  is 
^s^g^lSiB^  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  Rxvbr  Yt. 

3)r.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir  : — 1  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one' of  the 
worst  spavins  that  1  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and'  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
nd  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
O   P..  GOVE. 


cheerfully  rec 


Tuttle's  Tamily  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Ileverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  November  5  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  50c@ 
$1.05,  average  68c:  double  crates,  $3.75;  Verdelle, 
single  crates  60c@$1.05,  average  84c;  Cornichon, 
60c®$1.20,  average  99c. 

London,  November  5 —Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day :  Pears— Doy  du Cornice,  $3.36(5,4.80  per 
box  and  $2.16  per  half  box;  Glout  Morceau,  $3.36fer' 
4.32  per  box;  Doyonnes,  $3.12;  Block's  Acmes,  $2.04; 
Beurre  Clairgeaus,  $1.44@1.88  per  half  box;  W. 
Seckels,  $1.32@1.50  per  half  box. 

Chicago,  November  8.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  50® 
75c,  average  68c;  Malagas,  65@85c,  average  80c; 
Emperor,  95c;  Verdelle,  50c@$l.  average  75c. 

New  York,  November  8.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates  95c 
@$1.60;  average,  $1.24;  double  crates,  $1.95® 
$4;  average,  $2.44;  Cornichon,  single  crates,  $1.30 
#1.45;  average,  $1.36;  double  crates,  $M5@1.25, 
average  $1.17;  White  Tokays,  $1.40@$1.60,  average 
$1.40;  Red  Emperor,  $1.30@1  35,  average  $1.34. 

Chicago,  November  9.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Grapes — Tokay,  single  crates,  45® 
90c:  average,  67c;  double  crates,  $1.10;  Emperor, 
single  crates,  95c@$1.10;  average,  99c;  Corni- 
chon, $1. 

New  York,  November  9.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes — Tokay,  single  crates, 
70c@$1.55;  average,  96c;  Emperor,  $1.15@1.65;  aver- 
age, $1.39;  Morocco,  $1.65@l.70;  average,  $1.68; 
Muscat,  65C«  85c;  average,  79c;  Ferarra,  $1.05;  Cor- 
nichon, $1.35<ail. 70;  double  crates,  $2.55@2.75;  aver- 
age, $2.66;  White  Tokay,  double  crates,  $2. 65@2.75; 
average,  $2.69. 

New  York,  November  9.— Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Corniohon,  $2.30  pet- 
double  crate  and  $1.20®  1.25  per  single  crate;  To- 
kay, $2. 10@2.30  per  double  crate  and  95c(aj$i.45  per 
single  crate;  Verdals,  $2.25  per  single  crate. 
Pears  —  Winter  Nelis,  $1.55  per  box;  Winter 
Seckoes,  $1.25  per  half  box. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  the  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  26,  1897. 

592,578.— Carrier  Belt— M.  L.  Akers,  Gooseberry, 
Or. 

592,645  — Hat  Fastener  — C.  E.  Campbell,  Port- 
land, Or. 

592,692.— Voting  Machine— C.  Christensen,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

592,585  — Can  Labeling  Machine— Grace  &  Rey- 
nolds, S.  F. 

592,586.— Air  Compressor  — F.  M.  Graham,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

592,294.—  Switch  Lamp— Jones  &  Hoke,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

592,634.— Bicycle  Handle  Bar  Grip— W.  Lam- 
pert,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

592,519.— Pedal  for  Cycles— E.  W.  Lincoln,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

592,251.— Gate — D.  1).  Ogilvie,  Lee,  Nevada. 
592.574.— Trestle—  F.  Ring,  Portland,  Or. 
592,533.— Check  Protector— Rogers  &  Hall,  S.  F. 
592,483.— Reversing  Gear— J.  H.  Therien,  S.  F. 
592,674. — Motor— J.  M.  Trotter,  Alma,  Cal. 
27,781  —Design,  Can  Opener— J.  J.  Gallman,  Ful- 
lerton,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Lean  /Ill-Steel  Lex/e-r  Harrow. 


PlL(  L  'TH  'Ft  r'l tl  t>  t>  v 


CLEARS  ITSULF  OK  TRASH.  Is  practically  Indestructible.   No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angleby  the^simple  topj^ver.  It  is  unea.ua led 
for  preparing  the  soii 
Perfect. 


for  all  kiii'is  of  crops.    Will  save  its  cost  the  first  season.    Light.  Strong. 
W.  ('.  RA.RIG,  General  Agent,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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November"13,  189?. 


DEERE  PLOWS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT! 

A  Revolu/on  in  Plowing. 


THE    SKCK  li  Irtl-f  Y  Double. 

Patented  October  Sfj,  1X95. 

THE  "SECRETARY  PLOW"  WILL  PLOW  LAND 
WHERE  NO  OTHER  PLOW  WILL  WORK.  IT 
WORKS  IN  EITHER  WET  OR  DRY  LAND  


THE  "NEW  DEAL"  HAS  PROVEN  WHEREVER 
USED  TO  BE  THE  BEST  MOLDBOARD  PLOW 
HADE.  BUILT  AS  A  SINGLE  PLOW  AND  AS 
A  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR  AND  FIVE  GANG  

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  high 
est  grade  Agricultural  Implements 
manufactured.    Also,  a  full  line  of 

Buggies  and  Bicycles  


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  VA/ RITE     US     FOR      CftTflLOCJUB      AND      PRICES.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


P  &  B  Goods  are  ^3^»  in  kind 

BUILDING  PAPER,  READY  ROOFING,  PAINTS - 

but  only  ^  in  quality, 

THE  BEST. 

WE'LL  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  THEM  LATER. 


If  you  want  immediate  information,  write  anil  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  circulars  and 

samples. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONU  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed 
Plate  and  Divided 
Boxes.  .  .  . 

Truly  a  Gem.  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns ilself  perfectly;  It  is  the  best  on  earth.  They 
are  geared  back  three  to  one,  the  wheel  making 
them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Each  one 
of  cur  GEM  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satis 
factory,  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money 
refunded. 

WEBSTER  .  •  . 
Gasoline  Engine.  ;J155 

2%  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer  All  expense  stops 
when  engine  stops.  Ready  on  live  minutes'  notice  No 
Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left  alone  while 
running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Panuing 
Mills.  Machinery  of  all  kinds— In  fact,  for  general  farm 
and  other  purposes.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue  and 
Prices.  Mailed  Free. 
FOB   oi  k   CATALOGUE,   HAILED    FBKK.  ♦ 

We  also  carry  Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Horse 
Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps, 
Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE, 

313  AND  314  MARKET  STKKET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  eur,-.l  by  iieiug  l)K.  WHITEHALL'S  KHEUMAIH'  I  I  UK.  The  s.ir.»t  nn.l  the  M.  .Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  thiB  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  ! 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  ERONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


I'aellir  Coast  Agents, 


STOCKTON,  t'Al. 


We  PAY  FREIGHT  free.  <,iv,  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  prices 

orders  lai  ■■  -  minis  mil  r.ite.  iOOa  HMO  rata.  (,u,ir,iniec  SMI  VRKI- 
YAL,  trees  TRUE,  to  limn,-.  TRIE,  from  SAN  JOSL  scale,  ami  of  BEST  qualitv.  Guarantee 
SATISFAC EION,— w it  i t k  for  lists,  photos  and  FI  LL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.    STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Hockwrt, III.. Daosvilk. N.». 


d  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  21 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20.  1897. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  :«0  Market  Street. 


Notes  on  Sugar  Beets. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  there 
are  Dotes  from  different  authorities  as 
to  what  constitute  points  of  excellence 
in  a  beet  for  sugar  making.  They 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  for 
it  is  very  important  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  this  matter.  Natu- 
rally there  are  many  erroneous  impres- 
sions now  cherished.  Too  often  people 
get  an  idea  that  great  beets  are  the 
measure  of  success,  and  they  point 
with  pride  to  the  ability  of  their  land 
to  produce  monstrous  specimens.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  we  have  several 
times  shown  in  the  Rural  and  espe- 
cially in  our  issue  of  February  6,  1897, 
in  which  a  life-size  portrait  of  an  ac- 
ceptable sugar  beet  is  given  and  re- 
marks made  upon  its  form  and  other 
characters.  There  is  land  which  grows 
too  gross  a  beet,  very  active  in  its 
vegetative  processes  but  deficient  in 
ability  to  elaborate  sugar  contents. 
This  fact  is  emphasized  again  in  the 
article  upon  another  page  of  this  issue 
to  which  we  refer. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  will 
serve  to  further  impress  an  idea  of 
what  a  proper  beet  is  like.  The  speci- 
men from  which  the  picture  is  made 
was  grown  for  the  Watsonville  factory. 
It  was  28k  inches  from  top  of  leaf  to 
tip  of  root.  It  has  the  taper,  the 
freedom  from  lateral  roots  and  the 
general  fineness  of  form  which  results 
from  long  and  intelligent  selection  to- 
ward an  ideal  form  in  many  genera- 


ACCEPTABLE    FORM    OF    BEET    FOR    SUGAR  MAKING 


receive  aerial  papulum.  It  has  also  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth  of  these  heavy 
leaves  which  the  authorities  approve. 
In  Europe  they  value  this  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  root  against  frost.  It  is  just 
as  valuable  in  California,  though  prob- 
ably quite  as  much  or  more  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  soil  against  excessive  sun 
heat  and  drying  than  as  a  frost  guard. 
Though  excessive  moisture  is  undesir- 
able in  beet  ground,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  there  should  be  moisture  enough 
retained  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  plant  at 
work  under  favorable  conditions  until 
its  growth  is  naturally  complete.  This 
is  mainly  gained  in  California  by  the 
thorough  surface  cultivation,  which 
prevents  surface  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure; but  it  is  also  aided  by  the  natural 
cover  with  which  a  leafy  beet  protects 
its  root  and  the  embracing  soil  from 
too  fervent  sun  heat. 

This  acceptable  form  of  beet  should 
also  suggest  another  very  important 
consideration  in  beet  growing.  The 
length  of  the  tap  root  shows  the  ability 
of  the  plant  to  draw  moisture  and 
plant  food  from  considerable  depths  of 
soil,  and  suggests  to  the  grower  that 
he  should  not  only  have  deep,  perme- 
able soil,  but  he  should  prepare  his 
land  by  deep  plowing,  so  as  to  break 
up  any  hardpan  or  induration  of  the 
subsoil,  which  too  often  results  from 
previous  shallow  culture.  A  beet  which 
has  to  wedge  itself  between  cracks  in 
a  hardpan,  or,  failing  to  find  cracks, 
is  forced  to  spread  its  roots  out  upon 
the  hard  sub-surface,  is  in  a  bad  way. 


PLOWING   OUT,    TOPPING    AND    LOADING    BEETS    NEAR    CASTROVILLE,    MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

tions  of  seed  growing.  It  has  ample  foliage,  which  I  beet  takes  its  sugar  largely  from  the  air,  and  this  it  I  The  larger  engraving  shows  the  process  of  beet  bar- 
bespeaks  activity  in  its  sugar  laboratory,  for  the  I  cannot  do  without  brood  and  active  leaf  surfaces  to  I  vesting,  but  of  that  we  will  speak  at  another  time. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  has  continued  fair  and  dry.  North- 
erly winds  have  carried  away  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  moisture,  and  a  good  wetting  would  be  gen- 
erally appreciated.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  Weather  Office  of  light  rains,  for  a 
very  heavy  storm  is  central  at  Vancouver  island  and 
an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in  Washington.  Some- 
times, however,  it  takes  more  disturbance  than  that 
to  reach  California. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

.57 

5  60 

10.41 

6.39 

34 

60 

Red  Bluff  

T 

2.79 

2  65 

3  79 

34 

76 

Sacramento*  

.01 

2.14 

1  06 

2.19 

36 

74 

San  Francisco  .. 

uu 

2  08 

2.76 

3.05 

46 

68 

Fresno   

DO 

1.24 

1.57 

1.27 

32 

7* 

San  Luis  Obispo  

03 

.86 

1.68 

* 

30 

80 

mi 

2.47 

1.35 

1.68 

42 

84 

San  Diego  

00 

1  07 

1.18 

.94 

50 

78 

00 

.81 

1.14 

1  10 

42 

82 

•Up  to  5  p.  m.  Nov.  16;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Markets. 

There  has  been  another  bad  week  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco wheat  market.  As  compared  with  last  week, 
spot  wheat  has  lost  5  cents  on  the  cental  and  ship- 
ping grades  ~\  cents.  Options  have  suffered  even  a 
greater  decline,  having  gone  down  from  7*  cents  to 
8  cents.  On  Wednesday  as  we  go  to  press,  there  is 
a  slight  recovery  in  the  option  market,  but  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  spot  market. 

We  have  the  unusual  condition  of  a  San  Francisco 
market  relatively  weaker  than  the  markets  of 
Chicago  and  London.  It  seems  that  the  demand 
upon  which  the  present  quotations  in  the  English 
markets  are  based  is  for  wheat  of  immediate  supply. 
The  season  has  now  advanced  to  the  point  where 
supplies  from  the  Pacific  coast  cannot  be  received 
until  next  year — that  is,  four  months  from  now; 
herefore,  our  wheat  of  the  crop  of  '!<7  is  in  compe- 
tition with  the  prospective  winter  crop  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  There  is  some  hesitation  in 
taking  hold  of  our  wheat,  since  the  conditions  of  the 
matter  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  iu  England  cannot 


possibly  be  foretold.  It  is  a  situation  which  illus- 
trates the  disadvantage  of  the  long  time  required 
for  transit  between  here  and  England;  and  there  is 
in  it  a  suggestion  of  the  advantages  which  await  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  If  that 
water-way  were  in  existence  to-day,  we  should, 
instead  of  being  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  market,  be 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  New  York,  since  wheat 
from  San  Francisco  could  easily  be  laid  down  at 
Liverpool  within  four  weeks  at  the  furthest. 

Trading  in  wheat  in  the  local  market  is  very  dull, 
and  one  of  the  large  shippers  (McNear)  has  turned 
his  attention  to  barley,  of  which  he  is  buying  some- 
what liberally  for  export.  An  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  wheat  shipments  of  this  coast  is 
that  there  are  now  loading  wheat  in  the  Columbia 
river  two  English  tramp  steamers,  each  with  a 
wheat  carrying  capacity  of  5000  tons.  No  steamer 
of  this  size  ever  before  carried  grain  from  the  Pacific 
coast  for  Europe.  About  a  year  or  two  ago  San 
Francisco  dispatched  one  cargo  o'  4">00  tons  under 
similar  conditions. 

More  and  more  the  great  wheat  traffic  is  turning 
towards  steamers  as  against  sailing  vessels;  and  it 
is  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when 
the  whole  business  will  have  been  passed  over  from 
sailing  vessels  to  steamers. 

The  dried  fruit  market  exhibits  the  same  lethargy 
hitherto  reported.  There  is  some  movement  all  the 
time,  though  it  is  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect at  this  season.  Within  the  week  some  five  car- 
loads of  miscellaneous  fruits  have  gone  out  by  sea — 
two  carloads  to  Australia  and  the  rest  to  Minnesota 
and  other  Northwestern  markets — by  way  of  Vic- 
toria steamers. 

The  Australian  market  is  turning  out  this  season 
almost  a  bonanza  for  California  producers.  The  reg- 
ular mail  steamer  to  arrive  to-morrow  brings  some- 
thing like  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  San 
Francisco  in  payment  for  miscellaneous  products — 
fruits,  beans,  onions,  bops,  etc.,  etc. — already 
shipped  during  the  current  half  year. 

The  healthy  tone  reported  last  week  in  the  beef 
stock  market  continues,  and  this  week  does  some- 
thing better  in  the  way  of  prices  than  last  week. 
Each  winter,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  there 
is  an  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  shortly  after 
Thanksgiving  ;  but  this  year  the  advauce  has  come 
three  weeks  ahead  of  time.  This  wholesome  fact 
has  its  influence,  of  course,  upon  the  other  sorts  of 
meat,  and  there  is  a  general  firmness  all  along  the 
line. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Sdmmaky  ok  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  Novk.mhkh  15 


(General  Summary. 

The  week  has  been  cooler  than  usual  lor  this  lime  of  the  year  iu 
the  northern  portion,  and  slightly  warmer  in  the  southern  portion. 
The  rainfall  is  below  the  normal  throjghout  the  State.  The  close 
of  the  wtek,  like  the  beginning,  h.s  ueen  marked  by  cold,  clear 
weather,  with  temperatures  in  the  great  valleys  below  40°.  Frosts 
have  been  reported  iu  many  places. 

Plowing  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  farmers  need  rain  in  the  Sacra 
mento  valley,  both  for  farm  operations  and  for  the  growing  grain. 
In  the  extreme  no  thwesi  portion  of  the  Staie  the  rainfall,  while  not 
heavy,  has  been  almost  continuous,  and  in  this  section  a  few  days 
of  dry  weather  will  enable  farmers  to  begin  planting  Raisiu  dry 
ing  is  over.  Citrus  fruits  are  beginning  to  ripen.  Oranges  are  color 
in*  fast  and  in  some  favored  localities  are  already  being  picked  and 
shipped  to  market.    There  is  every  prosp  ct  of  a  good  orange  crop 

Shasta.— Farmers  need  rain. 

Glenn. — Farmers  need  rain  for  their  growing  grain. 
Butte. — Granges  coloring  fast  olives  looking  well. 
Yoi.o. — Heavy  frosts  during  week. 

isOLANO. — Ranchers  unable  to  uo  anything  until  rain  falls.  Last 
of  green  fruic  shipped. 

El  Dorado.— Weather  tine.    Limited  plowing  begun 

Sacramento.— Fruit  all  Harvested.    Rain  needed  for  plowing. 

San  Joaouin. — Heavy  frosts,    r  arruers  plowing. 

Stanislaus  —  flowing  and  secuiug.  Increased  acreage  this 
season. 

Fresno  — Weathe-  unfavorable  for  raisin  curing.  A  good  portion 
of  the  crop  still  on  the  trays  was  damaged  by  rain  on  the  morning 
or  tin1  6th.  Light  norther  did  uo  damage.  Began  sowing  grain  this 
we<  k. 

HUMBOLDT. — FogS  at  night  and  showers  nearly  all  of  the  week 
Grass  has  an  excellent  start.  Plowing  and  seeding  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  almost  continuous  wet  weather. 

Napa  —  Colu  weather  and  heavy  frosts  have  ripei.ed  apples.  Farm- 
ers plowing 

SjoNi/MA  —  Drying  north  winds  and  heavy  frosts  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  feed.   Ground  too  dry  to  plow;  rain  needed  badly 

A  la  M  EDA. — Second  crop  of  grap-s  coming  iu  rapi  ily.  Farmers 
pi  wing  and  more  laud  mil  be  .seeded  than  fur  many  years. 

Santa  Clara— dear  and  f.ggy  Farmers  wailing  for  rain. 
(Mchardists  pruning. 

ban  Mateo. — Early  grain  planting.    More  rain  needed. 

Monterey  —Cool.  Crops  ure  all  harvested  except  a  few  fields  of 
sugar  beets. 

&ANXA  BARBARA. — Clear  and  cool.  Beans  and  nearly  all  of  the 
walnuts  harvested. 

Ventura.  Walnuts  have  turned  out  well.  New  crop  of  lemons 
coining  in  freely.    Prospect  of  an  excellent  orange  crop. 

Los  Angele-. — Plowing  for  wheat  has  begun:  ground  in  good  con- 
dition. Oranges  ripening  last  ;  shipments  commenced.  Other  cit- 
rus fruit  doing  well. 

u range. — Light  frost  did  no  damage.    Shipping  celery. 

San  Bernardino— Light  frosts;  no  damage  to  citrus  fruit. 
Oranges  ripening  fast;  light  shipments. 

Riverside— Cool.  Oranges  ripening  rapidly;  crop  iu  excellent 
condition. 

San  Diego  —No  rain.  The  raisin  crop  is  all  in;  last  of  raisins  on 
dryers  by  next  week.  Owing  to  rather  high  humidity  raisins  are  in 
liner  condition  than  last  year.  Absence  of  dry  wind  has  improved 
fruit..  Plowing. 


t 

Note  and  Comment. 

Beet  Ciltike  ami  Uefertii.ization — The  ques- 
tion of  defertilization  is  a  very  natural  one  in  con- 
nection with  sugar  beet  discussions;  and  we  hear  of 
its  being  urged  in  some  instances  in  a  tone  of 
alarm.  At  Sacramento  last  week  there  was  circu- 
lated a  statement  going  to  show  that  a  few 
seasons  of  beet  culture  involved  impoverishment  of 
land,  leaving  it  irredeemably  barren  and  worthless. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Beets, 
like  beans  and  the  cereals,  draw  heavily  upon  the 
soil;  but  the  drain  is  one  which  may  easily  be  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  artificial  fertilization.  Under 
careful  usage — that  is,  where  the  tops  of  the  beets 
are  returned  to  the  soil  and  with  a  very  little  help 
in  the  way  of  artificial  fertilization —  it  has  been 
found  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  that  beet  crops  may  be 
grown  every  second  year  without  loss  of  fertility. 
And  even  where  no  artificial  help  is  given,  one  beet 
crop  in  three  years  may  be  grown  (in  rotation  with 
other  crops)  with  positive  benefit  to  the  soil. 

This  matter  has  been  studied  practically  by  the 
management  of  the  Watsonville  factory,  and  its 
judgment  is  expressed  in  the  uniform  advice  which 
it  gives  to  farmers,  namely:  to  plant  beets  one  year 
out  of  three,  employing  the  land  in  other  ways  dur- 
ing the  off  seasons.  This  rule  is  observed  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands  under  the  control  of  the  factory; 
but  farmers  generally  are  less  careful  of  their  lands, 
and  one  beet  crop  in  two  years  is  the  rule.  In  Hol- 
land, where  a  great  range  of  production  gives  easy 
choice  of  alternating  crops,  it  is  the  rule  to  grow 
sugar  beets  one  year  in  three  or  four. 

Authorities  in  California  and  elsewhere  agree  in 
condemning  with  utmost  emphasis  the  habit  of 
removing  from  the  soil  which  produces  them  the 
beet  tops  which  are  always  cut  off  in  the  field  be- 
fore the  beet  root  is  started  for  the  sugar  mill.  The 
beet  top  is  a  rich  feed,  especially  valuable  as  a  milk- 
producing  ration  for  dairy  stock;  and  it  comes  hard 
for  a  farmer  to  plow  under  a  crop  ready  grown  and 
harvested  for  which  a  buyer  waits  at  his  gate.  But 
he  is  wise  if  he  resists  the  appeal  of  the  present 
dollar,  for  the  elements  in  beet  tops  are  worth 
far  more  to  the  field  out  of  which  they  grew 
than  to  the  stockman.  At  Watsonville,  very  re- 
cently, the  writer  was  told  that  one  acre  of  tops 
represented  a  value,  as  measured  by  the  market 
price  of  commercial  fertilizers,  of  eight  dollars; 
but  in  spite  of  this  fact — a  fact  which  every 
farmer  in  the  valley  has  been  informed  over  and  over 
again — it  appears  the  common  practice  to  sell  for  a 
trifle,  or,  at  best,  to  'feed  off"  the  toppage  as  so 
much  waste.  In  an  effort  to  stop  this  practice, 
Supt.  Waters  of  the  Watsonville  factory  issued, 
some  time  back,  the  following  circular,  addressing  it 
personally  to  each  beet  grower  having  relations  with 
i  is  company: 

Dear  Sir:  A  great  many  farmers  are  selling  their  beet 
tops,  and,  as  they  are  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  drain  upon  the 
fertility  of  their  land  by  so  doing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad 
dressing  this  communication  to  you  upon  the  subject. 

By  the  natural  chemistry  of  the  beet,  the  elements  which 
it  absorbs  and  which  impoverish  the  soil  are  a'  maturity  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  In  the  tops  and  leaves,  74  "„ ;  in  the  roots 
and  hauled  to  the  factory,  2(1"J. 

Thus,  if  the  tops  are  taken  away,  you  exhaust  the  land 
nearly  as  much  in  one  year  as  would  four  crops  of  beets  if  the 
tops  were  allowed  to  remain.  Can  your  land  stand  this 
drain  I 

To  derive  most  benetit  from  the  beet  tops  they  should  be 
plowed  under  whilst,  green.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
should  be  piled  in  heaps  to  prevent  evaporation  and  scattered 
at  time  of  plowing. 

I  give  the  following  extract  from  a  Traite  de  li  Culture  dl  (<i 
Betterave  a  surre,  by  G  Dureau,  showing  the  estimation  in 
which  beet  tops  are  held  for  fertilizing  purposes  in  older  beet 
raising  countries : 

On  a  well  conducted  farm  the  beet  tops  and  leaves  should  be  well 
looked  af  er.  We  have  shown  that  the  leaves  and  tops  of  rich  sugar 
beets  equal  Wl  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  Hie  roots.  If  we  take  for 
example,  a  yield  of  5)i,0l»i  kilos,  of  beets  to  the  hectare  (22  6-2U  tons 
to  the  acre),  with,  say,  25,M)U  kilos.  (11320  tons  per  aerei  of  tops 
and  leaves,  the  latter  will  contain  96  kg.  of  nitrates.  63.75  kg.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  27(1  kg.  of  potash  (or.  say,  Ho  lbs  nitrates,  57  lbs 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  241  lbs  of  potash  to  the  acre). 

On  account  of  their  richness  in  nitrates,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  other  more  or  less  useful  elements,  the  beet  tops  are  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer,  and  In  every  iuslanec  should  be  restored  to  th>*  Held 
that  produced  them  by  plowing  them  under  whilst  green.  Different 
experimenis  have  proved  that  It  is  belter  to  plow  them  under  greeu 
t  hau  dry. 

If  the  beet  tops  are  not  restored,  the  value  of  the  elements  lost  to 
the  land  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Phosphoric  acid  at  0.50  fr., 
potash  at  1)25  fr..  uitrate  at  1.60  fr  per  kilo,  or  say  a  loss  of  211  fr. 
per  hectare  for  a  yield  or  Sli.iUM  kilos  of  beets  (119.60  per  acre  for  a 
yield  of  22  6-2U  tons). 

It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  mistake  to  underestimate  the  benetit  of 
beet  tops  as  a  fertilizer.  They  are  of  great  value  and  every  farmer 
that  restores  them  to  the  soil  realizes  a  double  protlt  in  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  improvement  of  his  laud. 

This  advice  has  been  to  some  extent  heeded:  but 
during  the  whole  beet  season,  whoever  drives 
through  Pajaro  Valley  meets  scores  of  wagons 
loaded  with  beet  tops  bound  for  the  stock  yards. 
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It  is,  of  course,  practicable  to  return  to  the  land  in 
the  form  of  manure  what  is  thus  taken  from  it  in 
the  form  of  beet  tops;  but  this  is  not  very  commonly 
done  in  the  Watsonville  district.  In  cases  where 
the  beet  farmer  feeds  his  tops  to  his  own  stock,  in 
connection  with  beet  pulp  from  the  factory,  and  re- 
turns the  manure  of  his  herd  to  his  beet  field,  he 
enriches  rather  than  damages  the  soil  under  beet 
culture. 

As  to  the  value  of  lands  for  grain  crops  after  re- 
peated plantings  to  beets,  there  appears  on  another 
page  an  interesting  statement  prepared  by  Mr. 
Morse,  "  field  man  "  of  the  Watsonville  factory. 


A  Word  of  Caution. — On  another  page  we  print 
n  full  a  form  of  contract  in  use  between  the  Spreck- 
els  Sugar  Co.  of  Watsonville  and  the  beet  farmers  of 
the  Pajaro  valley.  It  is  instructive,  in  that  it  shows 
definitely  what  both  parties  are  bound  to  do  ;  and  it 
has  a  special  value,  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  ten 
years'  experience  under  Californian  conditions.  The 
nub  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  factory  engages 
to  take  the  product  of  fields  planted,  cultivated  and 
harvested  under  its  direction,  at  a  fixed  price — fixed 
for  the  coming  year  at  $4  per  ton.  In  so  binding 
themselves,  the  factory  people  naturally  surround 
the  business  of  seeding,  cultivation,  delivery,  etc., 
with  conditions  favorable  to  the  production  of  beets 
of  good  quality. 

Limited  observation  goes  to  prove  that  this  is  a  sat- 
isfactory system  of  selling — the  best  probably  for  the 
farmer.  Under  it,  he  has  the  aid  of  expert  knowledge 
in  the  selection  of  land,  time  of  planting  and  the  pur- 
veying of  seed  ;  and  the  same  practical  help  follows 
him  through  the  whole  season  of  growth  and  up  to  the 
time  of  harvest.  If  for  any  reason  the  factory  holds 
out  his  product  after  it  is  ready  for  delivery,  the 
farmer  is  no  loser  ;  and  in  any  and  all  events  be  is 
bound  to  get  his  pay  for  every  ton  of  beets  he  pro- 
duces. The  system  presents  a  multitude  of  advan- 
tages over  the  practice  of  payment  upon  the  basis 
of  sugar-content  which  prevails  in  the  southern 
sugar  beet  district,  and  which  recently  has  so  dis- 
heartened the  Chino  farmers. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Califor- 
nia with  new  forms  of  industry,  and  have  learned 
through  some  hardships  the  advantage  of  starting 
right.  The  beet  sugar  industry  appears  to  be 
entering  an  era  of  very  large  development;  and  its 
value  to  the  State  will  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon 
arrangements  now  to  be  established  between  the 
sellers  and  buyers  of  the  raw  material.  If  the  latter 
consent  to  a  system  which  will  give  to  the  former  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  this  new  in- 
dustry will  be  a  benefit  in  ten  thousand  ways,  for 
money  paid  originally  to  farmers  runs  a  long  and 
wide  course,  blessing  many  hands  before  it  reaches 
the  great  reservoirs  of  capital.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  system  shall  prevail  by  which  the  farmer  is 
crowded  down  to  the  barest  limit  of  subsistence;  if 
the  profits  of  the  new  industry  are  to  be  engrossed 
by  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  by  them  handled  in 
gross  sums,  California  will  be  no  better  off  than  be- 
fore the  beet  sugar  period.  We  have,  indeed,  learned 
in  California  the  advantages  of  starting  right;  and 
we  have  learned,  too,  the  evils  of  starting  wrong. 
We  have  seen  scores  of  men  grow  abnormally  rich 
by  making  their  own,  resources  and  conditions  which 
belonged  equally  to  all;  and  we  have  seen  their 
great  fortunes  go  to  swell  the  accumulations 
of  other  and  older  lands.  Generally  speaking, 
we  have  learned  that  the  man  who  owns  a  million 
dollars  is  of  less  value  to  the  State  than  he  who  owns 
one-tenth  part  of  that  sum,  for  the  millionaire  (with 
some  honorable  exceptions)  goes  with  his  fortune  to 
New  York  or  Europe,  while  the  less  wealthy  man 
continues  to  employ  his  means  and  his  energies  at 
home.  Now,  if  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  to  be 
established  among  us  on  a  basis,  not  of  fair  mutual 
advantage,  but  in  the  interest  of  rich  men  only,  we 
would  better  not  have  it. 

All  this  is  far  away  from  the  original  subject. 
What  we  started  to  say  is  that  those  at  Sacramento, 
in  San  Joaquin,  in  Contra  Costa,  in  Ventura  and  else- 
where who  are  planning  for  sugar  beet  growing 
will  be  wise  to  make  no  engagements  without  look- 
ing well  that  their  interests  are  fully  secured.  And 
one  of  the  things  worth  attention  at  the  beginning  is 
the  terms  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  for  the  sale 


of  their  product.  We  do  not  urge  the  form  herewith 
(see  page  325),  for  there  may  be  devised  others  equally 
good  or  better;  but  it  is  to  be  said  for  this  that  it  has 
the  approval  of  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valley  farmers 
who  have  worked  under  it  and  that  it  is  commended 
as  practical  by  the  officials  of  the  Spreckels  factory 
at  Watsonville.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  final  word 
on  this  subject.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  show  the 
exact  workings  of  the  percentage  system  as  prac- 
ticed at  Chino;  and  we  recognize  it  as  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  merits  in  the  system  which 
have  not  yet  been  publicly  shown. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Old  Plowing  Pkoih.em  Revived — A  plowing  problem  has 
agitated  the  minds  of  Gridley  people  this  week,  and,  from  the 
heated  discussions  heard  on  the  streets  aDd  in  the  stores,  one 
might  have  imagined— if  he  didn't  know  the  subject— that  a 
political  campaign  was  in  progress.  The  proposition  is  this: 
Given  six  teams,  each  pulling  a  gang  plow  cutting  four  feet, 
and  working  on  oblong  or  square  land,  does  the  head  team 
plow  more  rods  than  any  one  of  those  behind  it,  and  does  each 
team  plow  more  than  the  one  following  it  ?  —Gridley  Herald. 
Contra  Costa. 

The  Ckockett  Sugar  Factory. — A  large  number  of  men 
have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past  in  remodeling  Starr's 
flour  mill  and  converting  it  into  a  beet  sugar  factory  and  re- 
finery for  Hawaiian  sugar.  The  machinery  for  the  plant  is 
being  manufactured  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  consignments 
have  been  received  every  week  for  some  time  past.  There 
will  be  over  sixty  carloads  in  all.  The  foundations  of  both  the 
mill  and  elevator  are  now  being  strengthened  by  steel  sup- 
ports and  another  story  will  be  added  to  the  structure. 
Twenty-six  boilers  will  be  placed  in  position. — Martinez 
Gazette. 

Humboldt. 

Irrigation  and  Dairy  Lands — The  policy  of  irrigation  is 
just  now  under  discussion  in  the  dairy  country  near  Ferndale. 
C.  E.  Spear,  whose  place  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Fern- 
dale,  is  quoted  by  the  Eureka  Watchman  as  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject.  He  thinks  it  feasible  to  tap  Eel  river  at  about 
Price  creek  and  bring  a  canal  around  on  high  ground  along  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  and  this  would  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole 
valley  south  of  the  river  as  far  west  as  it  might  be  required. 
On  much  of  this  territory,  from  the  latter  part  of  June  till 
the  fall  rains  set  in,  to  have  ample  irrigation  would  be  worth 
from  $3  to  $20  an  acre  annually.  This  year  he  thinks  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  would  have  been  doubled,  and  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, by  judicious  management,  the  production  will  be  in- 
creased all  the  way  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  matter  of 
getting  more  feed  is  the  open  road  by  which  to  increase  the 
output  and  profit  of  the  farms.  He  also  says  that  the  cows 
must  be  "  kept  off  the  grass,"  and  the  feed  cut  and  fed  to 
them.  Milk  producers  are  very  generally  awakening  to  this 
fact.  As  an  instance  to  prove  that  the  division  of  labor  caused 
by  the  advent  of  the  creamery  has  come  to  stay,  he  says  that 
when  the  Grizzly  Bluff  creamery  burned  down,  not  one  dairy- 
man returned  to  the  old  dairy  method,  although  many  still 
retained  very  complete  dairy  outfits.  All  sought  some  other 
creamery,  though  they  had  to  go  several  miles. 

WiDE-TittK  Wagons. — A  correspondent  of  the  Eureka 
Watchman  notes  that  in  the  Eel  river  valley  many  farmers 
are  now  using  broad  tires — some  four  inches,  some  six  inches 
wide.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  best.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  roads  if  all  freighting  wagons  would  adopt  six- 
inch  tires  also.  One  farmer  proposes  to  have  a  feed  wagon 
built  with  eight-inch  tires  with  the  tread  so  gauged  that  the 
wheels  do  not  track;  but  each  side  will  cover  and  spread  over 
a  space  of  sixteen  inches,  both  sides  covering  thirty-two 
inches.  This  certainly  ought  to  hold  up  a  load  anywhere  a 
team  can  travel. 

Log  Angeles. 

Walnut  News.  —The  walnut  crop  of  this  section  is  now 
safely  harvested,  and  the  schools  of  the  valley  that  adjourned 
for  one  month,  in  order  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
assist  in  caring  for  the  crop,  have  resumed  their  sessions. 
The  walnut  crop  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
figures  obtained  being  much  above  last  year's  prices.  — Whit- 
tier. 

A  company  of  Chinese,  who  are  farming  a  large  tract  near 
Whittier,  are  planting  a  very  large  acreage  to  potatoes,  in 
order  to  get  in  on  a  winter  market.  Many  think  it  will  be  a 
failure,  and  that  the  winter  crop  of  spuds  will  not  be  one  of 
the  sure  things  in  this  part  of  the  land.  The  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

Holiday  Okanges. — The  aspirants  for  honor  in  shipping  the 
earliest  car  of  oranges  from  southern  California  passed  the 
wire  in  a  bunch.  Three  carloads  of  Washington  navel  oranges, 
fully  colored  and  sufficiently  matured  for  early  trade,  left  the 
State  within  thirty-six  hours.  *  *  *  The  wisdom  of  these 
early  shipments  has  been  questioned  more  or  less  ever  since 
the  freeze  in  Florida  made  them  advantageous,  but  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  trade  have  generally  fallen  in  line,  and  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  strong  markets  that  obtain  prior 
to  the  holidays.  Consumers  understand  that  these  earliest 
oranges  are  not  fully  matured,  and  do  not  expect  the  finest 
goods  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  From  a  financial  stand- 
point these  holiday  shipments  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
industry.  The  best  average  prices  are  obtained  (or  them; 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  frost  about  the  first  of  the  year,  which 
has  frequently  ruined  many  crops,  the  grower  is  saved  a 
goodly  portion  of  his  crop,  for  which  he  received  big  figures. 
Owing  to  possible  frost  danger,  these  holiday  shipments  from 
southern  California  will  aggregate  from  800  to  1000  carloads 
this  season.  Oranges  are  now  selling  at  $2  75  psr  box,  free  on 
board  cars,  California,  for  the  best  grades  of  Navels,  and  $2 
per  box  is  the  asking  price  of  Seedlings.  Florida  has  a  num- 
ber of  cars  in  excess  of  her  shipments  last  season,  but  the 
trade  is  healthy  throughout  the  East,  and  a  good  holiday  mar- 
ket is  anticipated. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Enlarged  Fruit-Handling  Facilities  —The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  fruit  crop  of  soui  hern  California  has  led  to  a  de- 
mand for  greatly  increased  packing  facilities.  The  Riverside 
Fruit  Company  recently  completed  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete packing  house  in  Riverside.  It  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  street  and  Pachappa  avenue,  and  was  built  for  the 
Riverside  Fruit  Company.  The  size  of  the  building  is  75x135 
feet,  It  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  electric  power  is  used 
to  run  the  grader  and  the  elevator.  The  elevator  is  a  new 
device,  and  is  a  decided  novelty.  It  is  an  endless  belt,  with 
projections  on  which  the  fruit  is  carried  from  the  sorting 
table  up  to  the  grader.  The  speed  of  the  elevator  can  be  eas 
ily  regulated  to  feed  the  fruit  to  the  grader  as  fast  as  the 
grader  can  work.  Facilities  are  provided  for  eighteen  pack- 
ers. A  three-horse  electric  motor  supplies  all  needed  power. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  building  three  new  packing 


houses  in  Riverside,  which  will  be  completed  by  Dec.  1st.  In 
Redlands  the  floor  space  of  the  packing  house  will  be  more 
than  double  that  of  last  year.  The  mammoth  brick  packing 
house  of  the  Redlands  Orange  Growers'  Association  is  nearing 
completion.  The  Fay  Fruit  Company  has  erected  a  new  house, 
the  Earl  Fruit  Company  has  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  its 
house,  and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Gregory  Compauies 
have  been  nearly  doubled. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dairy  business  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  partially  developed  industries  of  southern 
California. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes. — The  campaign  at  the  Alamitos  sugar 
beet  factory  has  just  closed,  and  that  at  Chino  will  soon  be 
over.  The  Alamitos  Company  reports  having  worked  up  the 
product  of  about  3000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  yielding,  in  round 
figures,  33,000  tons,  from  which  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
was  made.  The  average  sugar  percentage  of  the  beets  was 
about  IB,  which  is  quite  satisfactory.  This  factory  has  a  nomi- 
nal capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets  daily.  On  some  occasions  it 
has  worked  as  high  as  450  tons,  which  is  creditable  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  American  machinery  used  in  the  fac- 
tory. Next  season  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant  will  be 
doubled,  so  that  at  least  TOO  tons  of  beets  will  be  worked  up 
daily.  The  Chino  factory  has  used,  up  to  date,  about  75,000 
tons  of  beets.  It  is  expected  to  work  up  about  25,000  tons 
more,  making  a  total  of  100,000  tons,  from  which  the  total 
product  of  sugar  will  be,  in  round  figures,  24,000,000  pounds. 
The  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  at  Chino  has 
been  this  season  about  15.  The  late  rains  caught  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beets  in  the  ground,  so  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able loss  to  the  growers.  The  factory  appears  to  have  con- 
tracted for  a  larger  amount  of  beets  than  it  could  handle.  For 
the  next  season  a  new  contract  will  be  made,  whereby  half 
the  beet  product  will  be  supplied  through  Easton,  Eldridge  & 
Co.,  who  handle  the  land  department  for  the  English  com- 
pany, outside  of  the  factory.  As  the  Times  has  already  sug- 
gested, it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  rotation  of  crops  in 
beet  raising  and  to  fertilize  occasionally,  in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  returns  year  after  year.  It  may  be  true,  as  we 
have  been  frequently  told,  that  the  sugar  beet  draws  most  of 
its  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere  through  its  leaves,  but  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  however  small,  which  must  be  replaced,  or  else 
there  will  be  a  falling  away  in  the  percentage  of  sugar.— 
Times. 

Monterey. 

Good  Husbandry  with  Upland  —Specimens  of  beets  grown 
on  the  uplands  just  across  from  the  racetrack  were  brought 
in  yesterday  by  J.  W.  Tholcke,  the  grower,  and  are  on  ex- 
hibition at  Lang's  real  estate  office.  The  beets  average  four 
pounds  each  and  are  rich  in  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Tholcke 
states  that  the  soil  is  sandy  and  that  he  planted  two  acres  as 
an  experiment,  which  resulted  beyond  his  best  expectations, 
as  the  yield  was  fifteen  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  was  planted 
on  June  10th  and  has  had  no  rain  or  irrigation  since  planting, 
the  land  retaining  sufficient  moisture  to  mature  and  grow  the 
beets.  On  other  portions  of  the  land  (thirty-three  acres) 
pumpkins  were  planted  and  the  crop  is  enormous.  Some  few 
years  ago  before  Mr.  Tholcke  acquired  the  land,  it  was  said 
to  be  the  poorest  land  in  this  section,  the  product  of  the  en- 
tire thirty-five  acres  being  only  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay; 
barley,  one-third  ton  to  the  acre.  He  commenced  to  manure 
the  land,  and  two  years  ago  raised  twenty-six  sacks  of 
Chevalier  barley  and  last  year  seventeen  sacks  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Tholcke  also  has  a  flourishing  young  orchard 
on  his  place,  and  the  trees  makea  thrifty  and  vigorous  growth 
Before  planting  anything  $1500  was  expended  to  manure  the 
land  well,  and  the  result  has  been  a  wonder.  The  tract  has 
been  leased  to  one  of  the  German  colonists,  who  intends 
planting  fifteen  acres  to  sugar  beets  this  season.— Salinas 
Index. 

San  Joaquin. 

Agents  of  the  Alvarado  sugar  factory  have  lately  visited 
Lodi  and  taken  options  on  several  tracts  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing contracts  for  sugar  beets.  They  offer  $3.50  per  ton  de- 
livered on  board  cars. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apples  for  Cold  Storage.— Apple  picking  and  packing  for 
cold  storage  is  going  on  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  another  week 
about  all  the  apple  crop  will  be  taken  from  the  trees  and  piled 
for  packing.  Packing  for  cold  storage  requires  much  care  and 
skill,  and  none  but  the  choicest  are  selected.  This  is  forcing 
second-class  fruit  on  the  market  to  the  detriment  of  all  first- 
class  apples  not  going  into  cold  storage,  hence  the  low  prices 
prevailing  at  this  time.—  Lompoc  Record. 

Walnut  Conditions.— The  walnut  crop  reveals  a  peculiar 
state  of  affairs,  according  to  a  prominent  buyer  recently  in 
this  city.  The  Tustin  and  Fullerton  associations,  according 
to  this  authority,  considered  the  Santa  Barbara  association 
as  "small  potatoes,"  and  declined  meeting  them  half  way  in 
an  arrangement  for  pooling  the  crop.  The  result  of  this  treat- 
ment was  that  the  officers  of  the  local  assosiation  got  to  work 
early,  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  J.  B.  Inderieden 
&  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  have  shipped  and  sold  their  entire  crop 
of  about  fifty  cars  at  a  price  understood  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8  cents  for  soft  and  7  for  hardshell  nuts.  They  are 
practically  out  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  Tustin  and 
Fullerton  have  not  moved  a  car  and  now  have  on  their  hands, 
wilh  a  weak  market,  eighty  car  loads.  Their  price  originally 
held— 0  cents— has  been  abandoned,  and  they  are  selling  at 
7%  cents  for  softshells,  with  a  5  per  cent  commission  to 
brokers,  and  there  are  not  too  many  bidders  at  the  cut  price. 
Santa  Barbara  Press. 

Lemons. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Lemon  Growers'  Exchange  Mr.  I.  R.  Baxley  was  re-elected 
president,  Col.  Russell  Heath  vice-president,  and  Messrs. 
Higgins,  Hacker,  Hollister,  Tallant  and  Playter  directors  for 
the  year.  The  directors  after  the  meeting  reappointed  Mr. 
F.  A.  Little  manager  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Stafford  secretary.  Con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  condition  prevailing  on  the  lemon 
market  during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  the  report  of  the 
business  done  was  most  satisfactory.  During  the  past  six 
months  thirty  car  loads  of  selected  fruit  was  shipped  and  sold. 
*  *  *  The  average  net  price  to  the  grower  was,  for  fancy, 
$195  per  hundred  pounds;  choice,  $151  per  hundred,  and  76 
cents  for  standard.  The  average  for  all  grades  was  $1.50.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  above  price 
there  is  also  a  percentage  which  will  be  paid  later  to  the 
grower,  held  in  reserve  for  a  final  dividend. 

The  Bean  Association. — Various  farmers  and  bean  produc- 
ers, while  of  course  conceding  the  absolute  breaking  up  of  the 
bean  pool,  are  not  conceding  by  any  means  that  the  associa- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  lapse.  They  are  confident  that  with  a 
new  directory  in  the  association,  and  the  decreased  acreage 
every  year,  felt  to  a  greater  extent  as  walnut  orchards  and 
sugar  beets  are  planted  more  freely,  will  enable  the  farmers 
without  the  help  of  the  warehouse  compiny  to  get  together 
and  stay  together,  as  do  the  lemon  and  walnut  growers. — 
Santa  Barbara  Press. 

Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Clara  Prune  Crop.— Thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds 
of  dried  prunes  have  already  been  shipped  to  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets  from  this  county  since  the  new  season 
opened.  It  is  evident  now  that  the  season's  crop  for  the 
county  will  reach  the  fifty-million  mark,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  figure.  But  as  the  French  prune  crop  is  far  below  the 
average,  and  as  the  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  of 
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a  very  inferior  quality,  the  fact  that  the  Santa  Clara  crop 
reaches  beyond  the  "estimate  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  should  not  have  any  effect  upon  prices.  The  conditions 
all  around  are  favorable  for  prunes,  and  the  present  price  is 
below  their  legitimate  value.  — San  Jose  Mercury. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pa.iako1.Vau.ev  Fruit  Notes. — Newtown  Pippins  are  of 
extra  size  this  season.  *  *  *  Milton  Tuttle  has  sold  his 
apple  orchard  for  next  year.  He  pot  a  fraction  over  |9  per 
tree.  *  *  *  Last  Wednesday  6,514  boxes  of  apples  were 
shipped  from  Watsonville  station.  Can  any  apple  district  on 
the  Pacific  slope  touch  that  showing  I  *  *  *  A  Highland 
friend  writes  us  that  his  prunes  ran  one  pound  of  dried  to 
two  of  green,  graded  tills  in  the  bins,  that  he  netted  tH5  per 
ton  for  the  green  fruit,  and  one  orchard  bore  eight  tons  to  the 
acre.  We  concede  our  friend's  claim  that  Highland  is  the 
leading  prune  district  of  Santa  Cruz  county.  Pajaro  valley 
has  found  that  it  is  not  in  it  to  any  great  extent  as  a  prune 
section,  and  is  going  out  of  the  business  as  rapidly  as  possible : 
but  it  is  "powerful"'  for  apples  and  berries  *  *  *  For 
the  week  ending  Nov.  9th  twenty  carloa  Is  of  apples  ( 13.689 
boxes)  were  shipped  from  Watsonville  station  eastward,  as 
follows:  Chicago,  4  cars,  2,880  boxes;  Cincinnati,  8  cars, 
2,HiO  boxes;  Denver.  8  cars,  2,140  boxes,  Butte  City,  :i  cars, 
1,802  boxes;  New  Orleans.  1  car,  719  boxes;  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  1  car,  768  boxes;  Trinidad,  Col.,  1  car,  698  boxes ; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  1  car.  700  boxes;  Anaconda,  Mt.,  1  car,  6SI2  boxes; 
Helena,  Mt.,  1  car,  560  boxes;  Bozeman,  Mt  .  1  car,  576  boxes. 
Since  Nov.  1st  6  cars  have  been  shipped  to  Los  Angele9,  3  to 
Sacramento,  and  2  to  Fresno.  Last  night  IS  cars  were  sent 
out  to  eastern  points.  — Pajarooian. 

Pa.iako  Valley  Hoi-  Croi-.— All  of  the  18!)7  hops  in  this 
valley,  excepting  two  lots,  have  been  sold,  and  shipments  are 
in  progress.  Prices  realized  were  not  as  good  as  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  the  growers  feel  somewhat  relieved 
in  getting  the  crop  marketed.  The  sales  made  this  week  will 
foot  up  over  $40,000.  The  prices  were  from  12  to  12%  cents 
per  pound,  and  Horst  Bros.,  Horst  &  Locknane,  and  Ph.  Wolf 
were  the  buyers.— Pajaronian. 

Ventura. 

Pointer  kor  Beet  Growers. — In  its  comment  on  the  nego- 
tiation now  in  progress  between  the  Oxnards  and  the  Ventura 
farmers,  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian  says:  '  'f  the  Ventura 
farmers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  tney  will  insist 
on  a  fixed  price  per  ton  regardless  of  sugar  showing.  They 
shouldn't  give  away  everything.'' 

Walnut  Practice  in  Ventura.—  This  year  the  walnut  or- 
chards will  net  the  producers  in  this  county  a  handsome  sum. 
It  is  admitted  that  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  have 
the  majority  of  the  walnuts  grown  this  year,  and  as  a  result 
they  are  obtaining  good  prices.  The  Saticoy  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  expects  to  handle  125  tons,  while  the  Southern 
Pacific  Milling  Company  will  handle  about  twenty  carloads 
this  season,  five  of  which  have  already  been  shipped.  The 
milling  company  at  present  has  about  ten  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  large  warehouse  opposite  the  depot  preparing  wal- 
nuts for  Eastern  shipment.  The  walnuts  handled  are  of  the 
regular  varieties  grown  throughout  southern  California,  hard- 
shell, improved  softshell  and  softshell.  The  walnuts  of  each 
variety  are  graded  into  two  qualities,  but  with  one  lotof  soft- 
shells  this  company  is  taking  particular  pains.  These  walnuts 
are  now  being  hand  picked  and  otherwise  carefully  prepared, 
and  will  soon  be  shipped  as  choice  and  fancy  guaranteed,  un- 
sulphured  softshell  walnuts.  It  is  generally  hoped  by  the 
growers  in  this  vicinity  that  the  introduction  of  unsulphured 
walnuts  into  the  Eastern  market  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
consumers,  and  that  in  the  future  they  will  not  be  compelled 
by  the  buyers  to  spoil  the  meat  for  the  sake  of  appearance.— 
Ventura  Letter. 

\  i -in  in-a. 

The  Ventura  county  Lima  bean  crop  amounts  to  1800  car- 
loads, or  21,600  tons,  worth,  at  market  rates,  about  $600,000. 
A  country  which  produces  beans  on  wholesale  lines  will  be 
right  to  the  front  when  it  goes  into  the  business  of  producing 
sugar  beets  on  a  large  scale. — Watsonville  Pajaronian. 
OREGON. 

The  Northern  Prune  Crop.  —The  output  of  dried  prunes 
from  this  section  has  not  proved  so  large,  nor  the  quality  so 
good,  as  was  expected.  The  amount  of  prunes  dried  for  ship- 
ment in  this  State  and  in  Clark  county,  Washington,  is  400 
carloads,  of  which  275  carloads  are  Italian  and  125  carloads  are 
French  prunes.  Just  before  the  prunes  were  ready  for  gath- 
ering, there  came  a  ten  days'  rain,  which  cut  off  connection 
between  the  trees  and  the  fruit  by  starting  the  trees  to 
growing,  and  the  saccharine  matter  which  should  have  gone 
into  the  prunes  did  not  get  there,  and  consequently  dealers 
were  not  able  to  deliver  sizes  as  they  had  expected,  and  a 
good  many  Eastern  dealers  canceled  their  orders.  — Portland 
Oregonian. 

WASHINGTON. 

Prosperity  in  Eastern  Washington. — Following  the  sev- 
eral years  of  agricultural  depression,  the  present  harvest  of 
grain,  with  attendant  good  price,  is  a  windfall  to  the  Palouse 
farmer  which  is  highly  prized.  Old  scores  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  wiped  out,  im- 
provements made  and  the  comforts  of  life  placed  within 
reach.  Trade  upon  a  cash  basis  has  extended  even  beyond 
the  flood  tide  of  the  credit  years,  and  the  people  of  both  farm 
and  town  have  come  out  of  the  dumps  as  if  touched  by  a  magic 
wand.  Each  fertile  quarter  section  of  rolling  hills  has  been 
a  Klondike  to  its  tiller.  Upon  the  lighter  soil  of  western 
Whitman  county  the  returns  for  the  year  have  been  unprece- 
dented, forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  being  secured,  while 
the  eastern  sections  have  given  their  usual  average  of  at 
least  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  products  of  the  farms  are 
now  rolling  into  the  warehouses  in  enormous  quantities,  but 
only  a  portion  is  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  buyers. 
Only  enough  is  being  sold  to  meet  pressing  obligations,  a 
large  reserve  being  held  for  better  prices  or  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year  ahead.  Never  were  business  prospects 
brighter  or  the  debts  of  the  county  less  burdensome,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  no  doubt  keep  them  where  they 
will  be  easy  to  shift. — Colfax  Gazette. 

ARIZONA. 

The  Arizona  st<>cl<ma)i  says  that  "the  sheep  industry  of 
Arizona  has  come  out  of  even  greater  depths  than  has  the  cat- 
tle trade.  Aided  by  the  Dingley  bill,  the  man  who  held  on  to 
his  flocks  has  been  made  wealthy.  Many  were  beggared, 
however,  in  the  slump  several  years  ago.  Nearly  all  the 
sheep  in  Arizona  are  held  in  the  northern  portion.  Cattle  and 
sheep  may  not  exist  on  the  same  range  with  any  degree  of 
profit,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  the  southwest  where 
bloody  battles  have  been  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  one  or 
tne  other.  The  sheep  range  stops  north  of  Phoenix,  and  this 
place  has  suddenly  become  the  main  shipping  point  for  the 
Territory's  flocks.  The  woolies  are  driven  southward  when 
winter  sets  in,  till  the  plains  are  reached  north  of  Phoenix. 
There  they  are  held  till  spring,  when  they  are  shipped,  two 
railway  systems  being  easily  available,  giving  competition  of 
rates  and  accommodations.  Last  year  150,000  head  of  sheep 
were  thus  wintered,  and  the  number  will  this  winter  be  in- 
creased by  fully  50,000. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Early  in  August  last  a  herder  in  charge  of  2000  sheep  In  the 
San  Francisco  mountains  was  killed  by  lightning  and  his  band 
left  without  a  shepherd.  Last  week  the  sheep  were  found  in 
San  Miguel  county  500  miles  from  where  they  were  lost. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  is  just  getting  down  to  active  work, 
which  may  continue  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  The  opening  on  Tuesday  was  auspicious. 
President  Kllwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  was  in 
his  usual  place,  and  he  was  met  by  a  good  attendance 
of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  R.  D.  Stephens 
of  Sacramento,  and  the  organization  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  completed  by  the  choice  of  three  vice-presi- 
dents— B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City,  William  Johnston 
of  Richland  and  Professor  Childs  of  San  Jose.  The 
address  of  President  Cooper  dwelt  mainly  upon  the 
pure  food  question,  which  he  urged  with  great 
earnestness. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

Resolutions — William  Johnston  of  Richland,  John 
S.  Dore  of  Fresno,  J.  T.  Bonge  of  Yuba  City,  E.  H. 
Rust  of  Los  Angeles,  J.  A.  Filcher  of  San  Francisco. 

Legislation — C.  W.  Childs  of  San  Jose,  Robert  T. 
Curtis  of  San  Bernardino,  B.  E.  Hutchinson  of 
Fresno,  A.  P.  Hall  of  Penryn,  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba 
City. 

Marketing,  Transportation  and  Freight  Rates — 
R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento,  B.  F.  Walton  of 
Yuba  City,  T.  M.  Righter  of  Campbell,  A.  Bloch  of 
Santa  Clara,  Dr.  Isaac  Eschelman  of  Fresno. 

Col.  H.  Weinstock  made  an  interesting  report  on 
the  fruit  shipping  business  of  the  current  year,  giv- 
ing facts  which  we  shall  present  in  our  next  issues. 
Several  other  essays  were  read  and  the  discussion 
upon  them  is  just  beginning  as  we  go  to  press.  The 
Rural  will,  as  usual,  give  its  readers  a  full  account 
of  important  proceedings. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Celery  Product  of  Orange  County. 

We  have  given  in  recent  issues  full  accounts  of 
celery  growing  methods  as  employed  on  the  peat 
lands  of  Orange  county.  The  coming  year  there  will 
also  be  a  large  plantation  by  Orange  county  men  on 
peat  lands  in  Arroyo  Grande  valley  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  The  shipping  outlook  for  this  vege- 
table is  very  bright  and  all  the  details  of  the  industry 
are  interesting. 

The  Orange  County  Lands. — The  Santa  Ana  /Hade 
states  that  seven  miles  west  and  one  mile  south  of 
Santa  Ana  are  located  the  famous  celery  fields  of 
Orange  county.  Most  of  the  celery  is  grown  on  the 
peat  lands,  comprising  nearly  1,000  acres.  These 
lands,  together  with  adjoining  tracts  of  sandy  loam 
soil,  form  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  fertile  sections 
in  southern  California.  This  section  has  for  years 
produced  such  abundant  yields  that  the  owners  have 
prospered  far  beyond  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  they  learned  of  the 
adaptability  of  their  lands  to  the  growth  of  celery; 
before  that  time  they  were  used  in  the  production 
of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  yielded  so 
fabulously  that  their  owners  waxed  fat  and  contented 
and  always  possessed  a  plethoric  purse.  As  much 
as  300  sacks  of  potatoes,  140  bushels  of  corn  and 
800  bushels  of  onions  have  been  produced  from  an 
acre,  and  an  average  yield  of  these  various  crops 
would  probably  reach  two-thirds  of  these  respective 
figures. 

Growing  celery  is  a  beautiful  plant,  its  dark  green 
leaves  and  stalks  standing  in  regular  rows  against 
the  black  soil  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  that  one  can 
scarcely  pass  without  pausing.  Although  the  peat 
soil  is  exceedingly  rich  it  will  decline  in  fertility  un- 
less some  suitable  fertilizer  is  used,  and  one  of  the 
first  indications  that  its  productiveness  is  declining 
is  a  blight  or  rust  which  will  attack  most  plants 
grown  on  this  soil. 

Growers'  Association. — In  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  quality,  cheap  transportation  and  the  best 
possible  price,  two  associations  have  been  incorpo- 
rated. One,  the  Westminster  Celery  Company,  J.  B. 
Loosing,  president;  and  another,  the  California 
Celery  Company,  Mr.  Winters,  president.  Each  of 
these  associations  send  a  representative  to  Kansas 
City,  where  all  the  celery  is  shipped  from  this  sec- 
tion, to  receive  and  market  the  crop.  There  are 
about  700  acres  in  celery,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  not  less  than  350  carloads,  which  will 
probably  average  §320  per  car,  making  a  total  sum 
of  $112,000,  or  |160  per  acre. 

It  costs  from  $22  to  $30  per  acre  to  set  and  tend 
the  plants  to  maturity,  and  about  $35  more  per  acre 
to  gather  the  crop  and  put  it  on  board  the  cars. 

More  Land  to  be  Reclaimed. — The  large  area  of 
alkali  lands  lying  to  the  westward  of  Santa  Ana, 
which  now  produce  but  little  else  than  an  inferior 
quality  of  grass  and  used  principally  for  pasturage, 
might  be  reclaimed  at  a  small  cost  per  acre,  and 
would  then  be  among  the  most  productive  of  any 
lands  in  this  country.  This  can  be  done  by  cutting 
one  or  more  large,  deep  ditches  to  tide  water  and 
underdraining  the  land  with  tile  or  otherwise  into 
these  ditches.  The  cost  of  these  main  ditches  should 
|  be  provided  for  by  taxation,  and  might  be  made 


along  some  of  the  highways  and  the  highway  turn- 
piked  at  the  same  time. 

No  investment  of  public  or  private  funds  could  be 
made  that  would  produce  greater  benefits  than  the 
draining  of  these  lands.  It  would  not  only  add 
greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Orange  county,  but  remove  a  menance  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  section  caused  by  the 
great  quantity  of  surface  water  standing  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

A  proper  system  of  drainage,  together  with  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  overflow  frpm  the 
artesian  wells  is  what  this  section  most  needs. 

Growers  Visited. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
interesting  details  the  reporter  of  the  Rlade  visited 
several  farms  in  the  district  described  and  gives 
notes  of  their  work.  Mr.  J.  M.  Cummins  has  ten 
acres  on  the  edge  of  the  peat  lands  a  short  distance 
west  of  Bolsa,  six  acres  of  which  is  in  celery.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Smith  has  a  choice  spotof  this  earth,  exclu- 
sively in  celery,  adjoining  the  terminus  of  the  new 
railroad  built  out  from  Newport  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  celery  crop,  Mr.  H. 
Gibbs  has  twenty  acres  which  he  has  lately  pur- 
chased. He  came  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  kept 
a  grocery  store  for  a  number  of  years.  The  change 
he  has  wrought  in  his  place  during  the  few  months 
he  has  occupied  it  shows  that  he  knows  how  to  farm 
as  well  as  tie  up  parcels.  Mr.  H.  Pope  is  the 
pioneer.  Settling  on  his  farm  twenty  years  ago,  he 
has  witnessed  the  entire  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  this  section,  and  is  now  enjoying  in  his  ad- 
vanced years  a  bounteous  provision,  the  result  of 
industry,  thrift  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  He 
may  justly  feel  great  pride  in  his  most  excellent  farm 
and  its  imposing  yet  homelike  buildings.  W.  R. 
Morgan  is  a  new  arrival  in  this  vicinity.  He  came 
to  California  with  the  Christian  Endeavorers  last 
July  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country  that  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  sold  his  property  and  returned 
with  his  family.  He  is  an  energetic  easterner  and 
will  get  along  swimmingly  in  this  land  of  "  milk  and 
honey."  Another  who  may  well  be  classed  among 
the  pioneers  is  Mr.  O.  Stewart,  who  resides  on  his 
farm  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Bolsa.  He 
has  lived  here  seventeen  years,  and  fortune  has 
smiled  upon  him,  too. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Suggestions  on  Raisin  Saving. 

Evidently  raisin  growers  are  still  trusting  too 
much  to  the  weather  and  are  not  providing  con- 
veniences for  saving  their  late  crop  from  unfavor- 
able atmospheric  conditions.  A  practical  raisin 
grower  gives  the  Fresno  Republican  some  deduc- 
tions from  his  experience  which  may  be  suggestive 
to  others. 

T/ie  Second- Crop  Problem. — The  second  crop,  such 
as  it  is,  and  all  the  later  pickings  of  the  first  crop  of 
raisins  are  at  present  on  the  trays,  requiring  from 
two  to  three  weeks  of  fair  weather,  with  the  sun  at 
its  present  angle,  to  save  them.  Every  dry-house 
in  the  country  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. It  is  some  years  since  we  have  had  a  real 
wet  autumn.  By  the  way  this  season  has  begun, 
we  have  every  indication  of  early  rains,  and  plenty 
of  them. 

With  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  thus  in  jeopardy,  it 
behooves  the  grower  to  look  sharp  or  he  will  have 
more  pig  feed  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  effect  upon  the  year's  supply  in  con- 
nection with  the  already  short  crop,  as  understood 
by  the  best  judges  among  the  raisin  men.  Another 
rain  like  the  last  and  mildew  and  rot  will  finish  up 
the  business.  The  only  safeguard  appears  to  be 
protection  from  the  damp  air  that  comes  with  the 
storm  and  breeds  mildew  and  decay.  Perfect  driers 
cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  even  if  the  funds  and  ma- 
terial were  at  hand.  Protection  from  the  weather 
can  be  had,  however,  at  a  very  low  figure  if  one  is 
quite  sure  how  to  go  to  work  about  it. 

Safety  at  Little  Cost. — To  carry  partly  cured  grapes 
or  raisins  it  requires  plenty  of  dry  air — not  neces- 
sarily hot  air,  but  air  that  will  absorb  moisture 
rather  than  give  humidity  to  whatever  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  This  air  must  be  changed  frequently 
or  it  will  breed  fungus  growths  upon  the  stems  and 
fruit.  Every  owner  of  vines  should  have  in  the 
center  of  his  plat  a  shed  in  which  to  store  his  trays. 
Why  not  make  it  at  once  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to 
move  in  his  crop  upon  the  first  indications  of  a 
storm.  Make  it  with  loose  boards  or  cloth  curtains 
to  close  in  the  exposed  sides  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
wet  weather  and  let  in  the  dry  atmosphere  when  it 
is  to  be  had.  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
storing  their  trays  of  raisins  in  a  barn  or  closed 
room  will  understand  how  easy  it  is  to  carry  a  moist 
raisin  when  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  dispose  of  it. 

Ten  years'  experience  with  different  systems  of 
drying  has  given  the  writer  positive  ideas  of  how 
this  shed  should  be  arranged  to  get  the  most  good 
from  it.  There  may  be  some  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  with  cold  drying  who  can  improve  upon 
some  of  the  above  details,  in  which  case  he  ought  to 
give  his  views  to  the  growers,  who  may  think  kindly 
of  this  plan  to  help  them. 


November  20,  1897. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The  Life  History  of  the  Sugar  Beet. 

By  Professor  Robert  H.  Forbes,  Arizona  University,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Association. 

The  life  of  the  sugar  beet  is,  for  practical  purposes 
divided  into  three  equal  periods  of  growth,  of  about 
two  months  each.  During  the  first  period  the  seed 
sprouts  and  the  young  plant  are  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing thrifty  growth.  At  this  time  the  plant 
is  very  tender  and  easily  injured  by  adverse  condi- 
tions of  soil  or  climate,  or  destroyed  by  its  numer- 
ous insect  and  other  enemies.  The  conditions  at 
this  time  should  therefore  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
young  plant  to  develop  a  long  tap  root,  which  shall 
run  down  to  the  moist  lower  layers  of  soil,  to  form 
an  abundance  of  feeding  roots  and  make  a  strong 
top. 

Soil. — In  this  connection  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  of  peculiar  importance.  If  the  soil 
is  too  heavy  or  not  well  worked,  or  if  a  surface  crust 
is  formed  through  the  action  of  rain  or  alkali,  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  sprouting  seed  will  be  hindered 
in  coming  up  and  the  development  of  the  plant  per- 
haps fatally  delayed.  Then  the  soil  must  be  loose 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
tap  root  of  the  youDg  plant  may  quickly  penetrate 
to  the  point  where,  in  spite  of  drought  at  the  sur- 
face, it  will  always  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  moisture. 
The  tap  root  of  a  fully  developed  beet  is  often  3  or 
4  feet  in  length  and  is  the  axis  to  which  numerous 
smaller  feeding  roots  are  attached.  Dense  and 
heavy  clay  soils,  therefore,  and  shallow  cultivation 
are  hostile  to  the  all  important  development  of  this 
deep-seated  root  system — a  development  which  must 
be  begun  at  a  time  when  the  plant  is  weakest  and 
very  sensitive  to  adverse  conditions. 

The  ideal  soil,  is,  therefore  a  rich,  deep,  sandy 
loam,  well  drained,  and  containing  lime  and  humus 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  good  tilth  and  per- 
meability to  air  and  water. 

Climate. — Favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure are  equally  important  at  this  critical  stage  of 
the  plant's  life.  In  general,  mild,  equable  weather, 
with  the  mean  temperature  running  close  to  70° 
Fabr. ,  and  without  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  most 
favorable.  Frost  destroys  the  young  plant,  and 
greater  warmth,  especially  in  arid  situations,  quickly 
wilts  the  tender  and  rapidly  growing  tops. 

At  the  time  of  germination  of  seed  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  soil  is  especially  important.  Too  much 
water  hinders  sprouting  and  renders  the  tender 
shoots  more  liable  to  disease  and  decay.  In  a  certain 
case  it  was  found  that  18  per  cent  of  water  in  a  soil 
was  much  more  favorable  to  sprouting  than  22 
per  cent,  while  with  only  five  per  cent,  no  develop- 
ment at  all  took  place. 

Cultivation. — During  the  second  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  beet,  after  the  tap  root  has  been  sent 
down  into  deep  soil,  and  the  plant  is  established  in 
sturdy  growth,  the  root  is  rapidly  developed.  At 
this  time,  in  order  that  the  root  may  attain  satis- 
factory size,  abundance  of  warmth  and  moisture  is 
essential.  It  has  been  found  that  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  with  abundant  rainfall,  is  most 
favorable  at  this  time.  As  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth  careful  cultivation  is  now  essential,  and 
until  the  leaves  so  cover  the  ground  that  cultivation 
must  be  stopped.  The  popular  saying  is  that  sugar 
is  hoed  into  the  beet. 

Formation  of  Sugar. — The  beets  having  attained 
their  bulk,  the  all  important  thing  is  that  their  tis- 
sues and  juice  should  be  packed  as  fully  as  possible 
with  sugar.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for 
realizing  this  result  are  warm,  and  above  all,  sunny 
weather,  and  enough  but  not  too  much  moisture. 
Sugar  is  formed  in  the  leaves  through  the  influence 
of  direct  sunlight,  and  the  more  sunlight  and  the 
larger  the  leaf  surface  at  this  time  the  richer  will  be 
the  beets  in  sugar. 

It  is  well  known  that  England  with  her  cloudy 
6kies  cannot  produce  rich  beets,  while  Sweden  with 
a  much  shorter  growing  season  produces  a  fair 
quality  of  crop  because  at  that  high  latitude  the  long, 
sunny  days  do  double  work  in  making  sugar.  Too 
much  water  at  this  time  is  likely  to  result  in  a  second 
growth  of  the  beet,  this  process  involving  the  de- 
struction of  sugar.  A  carefully  grown  beet,  of  good 
variety,  should  weigh  about  two  pounds,  and  should 
show  12  to  16  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  with  a 
purity  of  about  80  per  cent.  Occasionally  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  runs  much  above  this.  I  am  in- 
formed that  at  Chino,  California,  one  beet  was  ob- 
served whose  juice  contained  over  30  per  cent  of 
sugar.  Such  extremely  rich  beets,  however,  are 
very  small  as  a  rule  and  are  regarded  as  mon- 
strosities. 

Sugar  Beet  Seed. 

Next  to  proper  soil  and  climate,  a  ruling  factor  in 
the  production  of  good  beets  for  sugar  is  the  choice 
of  the  seed.  On  this  subject  Mr.  John  L.  Howard, 
president  of  the  company  owning  the  Alvarado  fac- 
tory, says  it  has  been  a  watchful,  tedious  and  pains- 


taking work  on  the  part  of  seed  growers  to  bring 
the  sugar  content  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  beets 
originally  grown  to  15  and  20  per  cent  as  now.  The 
process  has  been  to  select  at  harvest  time  the  most 
perfect  roots  of  different  varieties,  and  these,  called 
mother  beets,  are  carefully  preserved  for  planting 
until  the  next  season,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
duce seed  of  their  own  kind,  or  crossed  with  other 
varieties  to  produce  new  kinds,  with  the  hope  of 
improvement  in  form,  hardihood,  adaptability  to 
soil  and  climate,  but  always  with  the  view  of  increas- 
ing the  sugar  yield.  The  belief  exists  in  Germany 
that  the  sugar  yield  cannot  be  pressed  much  further 
without  endangering  the  productiveness  of  the  beet. 

The  root  product  of  the  seed  is  put  through  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  establishments,  each  of 
which  makes  during  a  season  thousands  of  chemical 
determinations  of  quality. 

The  seed  sown  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
Germany  and  France,  and  much  ha6  been  learned 
in  practice  with  respect  to  the  kinds  best  suited  to 
our  particular  climate  and  to  the  differences  of  soils. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  if  the  industry 
shall  become  generally  established  in  this  coun- 
try American  growers  of  beet  seed  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  farmer  the  kinds  best  suited  to  his  own 
condition.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  in  this  State 
we  have  discovered  what  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a 
fact,  that  beets  from  seed  yielded  by  mother  beets, 
grown  iu  California  from  foreign  seed,  yield  more 
sugar  than  beets  grown  directly  from  foreign  seed 
that  have  not  been  acclimated.  It  will  take  many 
years  of  peculiar  study  to  prove  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  then,  if  proven,  the  production  of  our  own  beet 
seed  will  become  a  necessity. 


What  Is  a  Good  Sugar  Beet  ? 


Many  people  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  beet  for  sugar  purposes.  Contrary  to 
popular  idea,  the  beet  should  be  small,  with  a  large, 
leafy  top.  Brien  says  :  "The  size  of  the  beet  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  sugars  and  salts  ;  the  content 
of  water  increases  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
beet."  In  general,  the  standard  adopted  seems  to 
be  a  beet  weighing  li  to  If  pounds,  carrying  14  per 
cent  sugar,  and  having  a  purity  of  80  per  cent, 
although  factories  will  accept  beets  weighing  as 
high  as  3  pounds  and  having  as  low  as  12  per  cent 
sugar.  In  addition,  good  sugar  beets  should  have 
long,  tapering  roots,  without  branching  rootlets. 

The  average  sugar  content  and  purity  for  the 
States  where  sugar  is  now  manfactured  from  beets 
are  as  follows  : 

•Sugar.  Purity. 

California   14.9  83 

Nebraska   13.5  80 

Utah   14.5  80 

Wisconsin   12.4  76 

From  a  report  by  Commercial  Agent  Hawes  of 
Reichenberg,  Austria-Hungary: 

"The  conditions  required  of  a  good  sugar  beet  are  : 

"(1)  Regular  shape  (cone,  pear  or  olive  shape). 
Many  side  roots  or  prongs  are  disadvantageous,  be- 
cause they  make  cleaning  more  difficult  and  increase 
the  waste.  The  leaves  should  be  thick  and  should  be 
of  the  characteristic  shape  and  color,  and  those 
which  lie  flat  are  to  be  preferred  as  protecting  the 
beet  against  frost. 

"(2)  A  medium  size,  1  to  2  pounds.  Small  beets 
make  a  small  crop,  while  large  beets  comparatively 
little  sugar."  The  length  should  not  be  more  than  35 
centimeters  (14  inches). 

"(3)  Rich  in  sugar — from  9  to  26  per  cent. 

"(4)  A  white,  compact,  brittle  substance.  Such 
beets  are  more  resistant  to  destruction  by  storage. 
A  small  head  not  protruding  from  the  ground,  as 
this  head  must  be  cut  off,  containing,  as  it  does, 
very  little  sugar. 

"  It  is  very  important  to  select  the  proper  variety 
for  a  given  district,  because  the  different  economical 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil  require  different  vari- 
eties, if  the  largest  possible  crop  is  to  be  harvested. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  necessary  for  every  farmer  to 
experiment  with  different  varieties." 

In  a  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  bulletin  Prof. 
Henry  says,  regarding  some  of  the  technical  points 
which  are  found  in  "  beet  literature  :  " 

"We  speak  of  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice 
and  the  coefficient  of  purity.  Let  us  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  A  hundred  pounds  of  sugar 
beets  contain  about  95  pounds  of  juice.  This  juice 
not  only  contains  sugar,  but  various  other  sub- 
stances, largely  mineral  matter,  which  are  a  great 
hindrance,  causing  serious  losses  of  sugar  during  the 
manufacture.  A  hundred  pounds  of  average  beet 
juice  will  carry  about  15  pounds  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  12  pounds  may  be  sugar  and  3  pounds  matter 
not  sugar.  If  we  divide  the  number  of  pounds  of 
sugar  (12)  by  the  total  number  of  solid  matter  (15) 
we  get  0  80,  which  sum  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
purity;  that  is,  beet  juice  with  15  parts  solid,  12  of 
which  are  sugar,  is  said  to  have  coefficient  of  purity 
of  80.  If  the  sample  of  juice  contains  16  parts  solid 
matter  and  12  parts  sugar,  as  before,  then  the  coeffi- 
cient of  purity  is  only  75.  When  reducing  the  beet 
juice  to  make  sugar,  each  pound  of  foreign  matter, 
not  sugar,  keep  at  least  1  pound  of  sugar  from  crys- 
tallizing. This  true,  we  see  at  once  that  the  manufac- 
turer desires  beet  roots  carrying  much  sugar,  but 


also  with  a  high  coefficient  of  purity.  Immature 
beets,  those  grown  on  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter 
or  fertilized  with  fresh  barnyard  manure,  those 
grown  on  land  recently  cleared  from  forest,  or  on 
drained  swamp  lands,  are  all  liable  to  carry  a  great 
deal  of  solid  matter  not  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  con- 
sequently are  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  sugar 
manufacturer.  Large  beets  are  likewise  always 
poor  in  sugar.  The  leaf  stems  of  the  beet,  as  well 
as  the  crown  of  the  beet  root  itself,  also  carry  much 
foreign  matter.  In  practice  the  manufacturer  re- 
covers about  7  out  of  every  10  pounds  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  beet  root." 


Rotation  of  Beets  and  Wheat. 


The  Pajaronian  of  Watsonville  publishes  an  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  returns  of  wheat  crops  in 
Pajaro  valley  in  1897,  following  crops  of  sugar  beets 
in  previous  years.  The  statement  is  credited  to  Mr. 
P.  W.  Morse,  an  officer  of  the  Watsonville  sugar 
factory,  who  has  supervised  field  work  in  the  Pajaro 
and  San  Benito  valleys: 


NAME 


T.  Crowley,  owner  

Driscell  Bros.,  owner.. 

J.  J  Eagen,  owner  

C.  Reagen,  renter  

J.  H.  RiDg,  owner  

G.  W.  Rowe,  owner  

P.  H.  Sheehy,  owner  

Stow  Bros.,  owner  

H.  C.  Struve,  renter  

F.  Thurwachter,  owner. 
J.  E.  Trafton,  owner  


Total  404 


Number  of  acres  

Av.    centals  wheat, 
1897,  per  acre  

Average  tons  beets, 

Average  tons  beets, ! 
1895,  per  acre  

20 

25.55 

20.31 

11.60 

60 

27. 18 

20.95 

6.91 

30 

23.  ?3 

12.89 

30 

26.40 

17.64 

11.30 

IS 

27.75 

18  49 

11.21 

35 

27.70 

18.79 

8.54 

10 

27.69 

18.13 

9.42 

80 

26.94 

33.16 

10.88 

29 

22.00 

13.63 

10  59 

24 

25  75 

19.47 

12.25 

70 

28.00 

22  63 

13.09 

404 

26.47 

17.85 

10.55 

Above  list  contains  all  Pajaro  valley  farmers  who 
raised  wheat  on  land  farmed  to  beets  1896.  All  ex- 
cept J.  J.  Eagen,  raised  beets  on  the  same  same  land 
in  1895.  Average  price  of  wheat  at  shipping  point 
was  $l.46£  per  cental,  and  of  beets  $4  per  ton. 
Returns  per  acre  (not  including  values  of  beet  tops, 
stubble  or  straw)  were: 

In  1895  from  beets  J42.20 

In  1896  from  beets   71.40 

In  1897  from  wheat   38.74 

Average  rental  value  of  land  was  $11  35  per  acre, 
or  43  cents  per  cental.  Average  cost  of  raising 
wheat.  $8.33  per  acre,  or  3U  cents  per  cental.  Total 
cost  74J  cents  per  cental.  Profit  above  rent  and 
cost  of  raising  was  72  cents  per  cental,  or  $19.06 
per  acre,  plus  value  of  straw  and  stubble,  which 
were  worth  on  an  average  $1.50  per  acre.  Cattle 
were  fed  on  the  stubble  and  most  of  the  straw  was 
baled  and  sold  to  the  local  paper  mill. 

Quality  of  wheat  raised  ranked  as  milling  and  No. 
1  shipping. 

Above  returns  are  compiled  from  actual  figures  of 
farmers.  In  all  cases  they  have  made  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  their  work  and  rental  value  of 
their  land.  Figures,  therefore,  rather  overrate  cost 
of  production. 

Form  of  Contract  with  Beet  Growers. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  contract  entered  into 
by  all  persons  who  grow  beets  for  the  Watsonville 
factory: 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  between  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Compauy.  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  undei 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  

of  County,  State  of  California,  part,  .of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseh  :  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  here 
inaf  ter  contained  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  that  tht 
part,  .of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and 
deliver  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  at  its  sugar  works,  at 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  California,  or  at  Spreckels,  Mon 
terey  County.  California,  at  option  of  party  of  the  tirst  part  during 
the  current  planting  and  harvesting  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (A.  D.  1898),  sugar  beets  of  the  seed  to  be  furnished  foi 

that  purpose  by  the  said  party  of  the  tirst  part,  to  the  extent  of  

acres  of  laud  in  Counly;  the  particular  tract  to  be  so  culti 

vated  being  now  selected  and  agroed  upon  between  the  parties 
thereto 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hcrebv  agrees  to  furnish  the  necessary 
beet  seed  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  pound,  which  alone  shall  be  employed 
in  raising  said  crop:  the  cost  of  said  seed  and  any  advances  made 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part  on  account  of  beets  raised  under  this 
contract  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  beets  tirst  delivered 
under  this  contract,  until  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  reim- 
bursed. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  part  of  the  second  part  shall  cultivate 
up  and  resow  to  beets  any  of  the  aforesaid  land  upon  which  the 
beets  do  not  come  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

When  directed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  part,  .of  the  sec- 
ond part  to  commence  and  proceed  with  the  harvesting  and  gath- 
ering of  the  crop,  and  to  continue  the  delivery  thereof  in  the  beet 
bins  at  the  Watsonville  or  at  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Works,  whichever 
may  be  designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  clean  and  iu  good 
condition,  and  with  the  tops  closely  and  squarely  cut  off  at  the  base 
or  bottom  of  the  green  or  sunburned  part,  until  the  said  crop  shall 
be  exhausted.  The  date  of  delivery  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered 
each  day  shall  be  determined  by  the  party  or  the  first  part,  and 
shall  be  increased  or  diminished  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
factories  as  it  may  direct. 

Beets  weighing  above  five  (5)  pounds,  or  grown  mostly  above 
ground,  or  defective  and  unlit  to  be  manufactured  into  sugar,  will 
not  be  received. 

From  all  beets  delivered  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the 
right  to  deduct  five  (5)  per  cent  for  earth  and  sunburned  tops;  but  if 
a  trial  washing  shall  show  more  than  five  per  cent  of  earth  and  sun- 
burned tops,  all  amount  in  excess  of  live  per  cent  shall  also  be  de 
ducted. 

The  part,  of  the  second  part  further  agree,  .that. ...  will  keep  — 
beets  protected  from  sun  and  frost  afler  removal  of  said  beets  from 
the  ground. 

Should  the  part  ,  .of  the  second  part  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  above  conditions,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  the  right, 
at  its  option,  to  cancel  this  contract. 

It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  its  agents 


November  20,  1897. 


shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  tract  of  land  cultivated  under 
this  contract  by  the  part.. of  the  second  part. 

Is  Consideration  Whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to 
pay  four  dollars  ($1.00)  In  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  per 
ton,  for  all  beets  cultivated  and  delivered  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Agreimeut.  Beets  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  office  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  at  Watsonville,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  next 
following  month  after  the  beets  are  delivered. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  of  A.  D.  189. 

 [Seal.  1 

Superintendent. 
 [seal.  ] 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Heavy  Soils. 

We  have  made  a  practice  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  using  on  our  flower  beds  all  the  sifted  coal 
ashes  taken  from  the  house  fires.  The  soil  is  of  an 
adobe  character  and  it  is  lightened  and  mellowed  by 
the  coal  ashes.  Our  experience  agrees  exactly  with 
an  account  given  by  A.  W.  Cheever  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  : 

Very  Little  Fertilizing  Value. — Coal  ashes  contain 
very  little  plant  food,  only  a  trace  at  most  of  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  wood  that  may  have  been  used  for  kindling. 
Clear  quartz  sand  contains  very  little  plant  food,  yet 
some  kinds  of  land  may  be  benefited  by  applications 
of  sand.  Coarse  sand  renders  a  stiff  clay  soil  more 
open  and  porous,  so  that  water,  atmospheric  gases 
and  sun  heat  may  circulate  through  it  more  freely. 
The  roots  of  plants  find  less  resistance  in  creeping 
through  clay  that  has  been  made  friable  by  a  judi- 
cious admixture  of  coarse  material.  Coal  ashes  may 
be  used  to  lighten  a  heavy  soil  and  also  to  compact 
one  that  is  too  loose. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  contain  both  coarse  and  fine  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  fine  that  improves  the  coarse  that 
renders  a  loose  soil  more  compact.  Plants  will  grow 
in  a  bank  of  coal  ashes,  but  to  show  much  vigor  they 
must  have  something  more  that  they  can  find  in  the 
ashes. 

Uses  of  Coal  Ashes. — I  would  never  waste  coal 
ashes  so  long  as  I  had  land  that  might  be  improved 
in  texture  by  their  use.  As  they  make  an  excellent 
absorbent,  i  use  them  freely  under  hen  roosts,  in 
privy  vaults,  and  during  the  cold  season  in  barrels 
into  which  house  wastes  are  poured  daily.  In  the 
spring  all  goes  onto  the  garden,  especially  around 
fruit  trees  and  fruit  or  flowering  shrubs.  My  cur- 
rant bushes  are  annually  treated  to  one  or  two 
shovelfuls  of  urine-saturated  ashes,  and  with  marked 
results.  As  there  are  no  weed  soils  in  coal  ashes, 
not  much  hoeing  is  needed  around  bushes  that  have 
had  such  an  application.  Coal  ashes  should  not  be 
wasted,  but  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  plant  food. 


Roses  in  Alameda  County. 

The  selection  of  roses  is  largely  governed  by  local 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Some  interesting 
comments  and  a  list  of  approved  varieties  given  by 
Mr.  George  N.  Tyler  in  the  Alameda  Argus  should 
be  applicable  through  a  large  region  of  the  coast 
side  of  California. 

Roses  on  Their  Own  Roots. — I  am  peculiar  in  my 
ideas  in  growing  most  plants.  I  believe  in  nature — 
that  is,  to  grow  a  plant  as  near  nature  as  possible. 
Now,  with  roses.  I  believe  in  growing  them  on 
their  own  roots  whenever  it  can  be  done.  Of  course, 
there  are  varieties  of  roses  that  do  not  do  well  on 
their  own  roots  in  the  soil  of  Alameda — for  example, 
Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos.  This  article  is  written 
for  a  light,  sandy  soil,  such  as  we  have  in  Alameda. 
Now,  my  theory  is  this  :  Grow  only  the  roses  that 
do  well  on  their  own  roots. 

Pruning  to  Renew  Wood. — If  you  follow  nature  care- 
fully you  will  find  that  a  rose  will  throw  out  shoots 
from  the  ground  commonly  called  suckers.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  cut  these  off,  for  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  as  the  finest  flowers  are  formed  on  these 
so-called  suckers.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  let 
them  grow,  and  if  you  do  any  cutting  back  cut  back 
the  old,  hard-wooded  part,  and  by  always  allowing 
the  new  growth  to  grow  you  have  a  young,  soft- 
wooded  new  plant  all  the  time,  which  will  always 
grow  good  flowers.  The  softer  wooded  you  keep 
your  plant  the  better  flowers  you  will  have.  This 
applies  just  as  well  to  roses  as  to  chrysanthemums. 

About  Standards. — There  are  three  classes  of  roses 
extensively  grown  in  Alameda :  standard,  root 
grafted  and  those  grown  on  their  own  roots.  A 
standard  rose  is  formed  by  some  strong-growing 
variety  that  throws  up  heavy  canes.  The  Mauetti 
and  Castilian  stock  is  generally  used.  This  is  budded 
or  grafted  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground  with  the  vari- 
ety that  is  wanted,  and  the  old  stock  is  disbudded 
clear  to  the  ground.  The  buds  or  grafts  grow  and 
in  about  three  years  form  a  head,  and  this  is  a 
standard  rose  in  the  form  of  a  small  tree. 

1  have  lived  here  in  Alameda  twenty-three  years, 
and  have  had  considerable  experience  in  standards 
and  other  roses.  I  have  found — and  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  others — that  after  five  or  six  years 
they  prove  very  unsatisfactory  and  in  the  end  are 
thrown  out.    Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Root  grafted  roses  are  those  that  are  grafted  on 


to  the  roots  of  strong  growing,  and  I  advise  these 
for  this  soil,  for  the  varieties  that  do  not.  grow  well 
on  their  own  roots.  Being  grafted  so  low  down, 
they  throw  up  shoots  from  the  bottom,  like  those 
grown  on  their  own  roots.  Keep  the  old  wood  cut 
back  and  allow  the  young  wood  to  grow,  and  3'ou 
will  always  have  a  young  or,  rather,  new-wooded 
plant.  The  roses  that  grow  strong  at  their  own 
roots  I  advise  planting  extensively. 

Varieties. — Hybrid  perpetual  are  those  that  bloom 
from  last  year's  wood  ;  that  is,  they  form  wood  this 
year  on  which  they  have  flowers  next  year.  They 
bloom  in  the  spring  and  sometimes  in  the  fall.  Here 
is  a  list  that  do  well  in  this  soil  on  their  own  roots  : 
Adrienne  Duvivier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Black 
Prince,  Captain  Christy,  Empereur  du  Moroc,  Em- 
press of  India,  Fisher  Holmes,  Giant  of  Battles, 
General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margot- 
ten,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mabel  Morrison,  Magna 
Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laine,  Paul  Neyron,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Ulrich  Bruner,  William  Penn. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses — Red  La  France  (Duchess  of 
Albany),  Her  Majesty,  La  France,  Meteor,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  (a  climber). 

Bourbon  Roses — Hermosa,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison. 

China  Rose — Agrippina. 

Noisette  Roses  (Climbing  or  Pillar) — Baltimore 
Belle,  Banksia  (white  and  yellow)  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood,  Celine  Forestier,  Cherokee  Double,  Claire 
Carnot,  La  Marque. 

To  the  list  of  climbing  roses  can  also  be  added  La 
France,  Captain  Christy,  Hermosa,  Jules  Murgot 
ten,  Soprano  (Reve  d'Or),  William  Allen  Richardson. 

Polyantha  Roses — Clothilde  Soupert,  Cecil  Bruner, 
Mignionette. 

Tea  or  Ever- Blooming  Roses — Bon  Seline,  Bou- 
gere,  Catherine  Mermet.  Devoniensis,  Duchess  de 
Brabant,  Elise  Sauvage,  Francisca  Kruger,  Homer, 
La  Sylphide,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Hoste,  Mad- 
ame Lambard,  Madame  Lambert,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Papa  Gontier,  President,  Rainbow,  Safrano,  Souve- 
nir d'un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Countess  Rza  du  Pare, 
Cornelia  Cook.  Dr.  Grill,  L3tty  Coles,  Madame  Fal- 
cot,  Madame  Joseph  Schwartz,  Madame  de  Watt- 
ville,  Waban. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

The  feet  of  poultry  are  very  subject  to  diseases 
which  result  from  pricks,  cuts,  bruises  and  other  in- 
juries. Although  the  weight  of  birds  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  other  domesticated  animals, 
the  fact  that  their  nights  are  usually  spent  upon 
perches,  that  in  flying  from  these  perches  they  often 
alight  very  heavily,  and  that  they  scratch  very  vig- 
orously in  searching  for  their  food,  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  their  peculiar  liability  to  this  class  of 
injuries.  Dr.  I).  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  gives  an  outline  of 
these  diseases  of  the  feet,  which  result  from  in- 
juries, dividing  them  into  three  classes,  viz:  1, 
superficial  sores;  2,  corns;  3,  deep  bruises  and  ab- 
scesses. 

Superficial  Sores  (Pricks,  Cuts,  Cracks,  and  Fis- 
sures).— Such  injuries  are  not  very  serious,  but  if  the 
bird  is  seen  to  be  lame,  and  particularly  if  there  is 
any  heat  or  swelling  about  the  toes  or  foot,  suitable 
measures  should  be  taken  to  make  the  bird  comfort- 
able and  prevent  the  development  of  a  more  danger- 
ous condition.  If  there  is  much  inflammation  indi- 
cated by  heat  and  swelling,  hold  the  foot  in  water 
almost  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  bear  for  half  an 
hour,  addiug  hot  water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up 
the  temperature.  Before  the  bird  is  released  apply 
a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid  ointment  (boric  acid 
one  part,  vaseline  five  parts,)  to  the  injured  part. 
This  ointment  should  also  be  applied  to  abrasions, 
cuts  and  cracks  where  the  hot  water  treatment  is 
unnecessary,  as  it  promotes  rapid  healing.  Confine 
the  bird  to  a  yard  covered  with  soft  earth  or  young 
grass  for  a  few  days,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  roost 
upon  a  perch  until  its  feet  are  well. 

Corns. — The  condition  known  as  corns  is  an  inflam- 
mation and  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  foot,  the  result  of  prolonged  pressure, 
irritation  and  bruises.  Corns  are  generally  caused 
by  too  small  or  too  narrow  perches,  which  compel 
the  fowls  to  grasp  them  tightly  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position.  This  firm  grasp  continued  night 
after  night  affects  the  circulation  of  the  part  of  the 
foot  that  comes  in  closest  contact  with  the  perch. 
More  or  less  irritation  and  inflammation  is  set  up, 
which  leads  to  multiplication  and  enlargement  of  the 
cells  of  the  part,  and  results  in  swelling  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  skin.  A  similar  condition  may  be  caused 
by  heavy  birds  flying  from  their  perches  and  alight- 
ing upon  a  stony  surface,  or  hard  floor. 

Suitable  precautions  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  development  of  corns.  The  perches  should  be 
broad  and  flat,  tbey  should  be  of  proper  height,  and 
the  floor  upon  which  the  birds  alight  should  be  cov- 
ered with  earth  or  sand,  so  the  feet  will  not  be 


bruised.  The  affected  birds  should  be  treated  by  par- 
ing off  the  thickened  epidermis,  without  causing 
bleeding,  and  applying  boric  acid  ointment,  (see 
above,)  or  painting  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Deep  Bruises  and  Abscesses  (Bumblefoot). — This  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  condition  known  as  corns.  It  is 
seen  in  those  cases  where  the  irritation  and  bruising 
is  most  severe  or  prolonged.  The  affected  part  is 
hot,  painful  and  more  or  less  swollen.  Sometimes  an 
abscess  has  formed,  or  in  older  cases  this  abscess 
may  have  broken  and  left  a  suppurating  sore.  In 
the  most  severe  cases  the  joints  may  be  inflamed, 
and  may  even  be  penetrated  by  the  pus  channels 
which  have  formed  from  the  abscesses. 

As  treatment  employ  the  preventive  measures  al- 
ready mentioned  for  corns  and  other  injuries  to  the 
feet.  Soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour 
twice  a  day,  and  poultice  until  the  inflammation  is 
reduced.  If  an  abscess  of  the  sole  is  indicated  by  a 
soft,  fluctuating  swelling  of  the  part,  it  should  be 
opened  with  a  sharp  knife.  After  the  poulticing  is 
completed  apply  boric  acid  ointment  and  protect  the 
feet  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  If  the  joints  have 
become  affected,  and  particularly  if  these  communi- 
cate with  the  pus  channels  and  are  the  seat  of  sup- 
puration, the  bird  should  be  killed,  as  its  treatment 
would  be  unprofitable,  and  its  entire  recovery  would 
not  be  probable. 

Rheumatism  and  <!>iut. — All  species  of  fowls  and  es- 
pecially chickens  are  subject  to  rheumatic  affections. 

,  The  trouble  begins  with  spasmodic  jerking  of  the 

,  legs,  and  is  followed  by  lameness,  indisposition  to  re- 
main standing,  painful  joints  and  refusal  to  walk. 
The  feet  and  the  next  joint  above  (tibio-tarsal)  are 
most  frequently  affected.  After  a  time  small  swell- 
ings appear  upon  the  sides  of  these  joints,  which  are 
at  first  soft  and  somewhat  painful,  but  gradually  be- 
come more  linn  until  they  feel  like  enlargements  of 
the  bones.    Sometimes  these  swellings  ulcerate,  in 

i  which  case  the  sores  appear  red,  irregular  in  outline 
and  bleeding.  A  yellowish,  flaky  or  stringy  pus 
partly  fills  the  sore,  and  when  this  is  removed  the 
naked  tendons,  bones  or  joints  may  sometimes  be 
seen.  The  cavities  of  the  joints  are  opened  to  the 
air,  fistulas  develop  and  death  of  the  bone  occurs. 
The  disease  is  chronic  in  its  development  and  the  ad- 
vanced stages  are,  therefore,  generally  seen  in  old 
birds.  The  affected  birds  may  live  a  long  time  even 
when  the  disease  has  progressed  to  the  extreme  de- 

|  gree  described  above.  They  lose  flesh,  however, 
their  plumage  becomes  rough  and  dull,  diarrhoea  sets 
in  and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion.  As  rheuma- 
tism is  usually  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness, the  development  of  the  disease  in  one  or  more 
fowls  or  a  flock  should  be  a  warning  to  improve  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  houses.  The  build- 
ings where  the  fowls  live  and  roost  should  be  thor- 
oughly dry,  free  from  drafts,  yet  well  ventilated, 
and  not  too  cold.  With  proper  attention  to  these 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  disease  should  be  pre- 
vented. Affected  birds  should  have  frequent  change 
of  ration  with  plenty  of  green  feed.  Begin  treat- 
ment with  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  20  to  30  grains. 
The  following  day  add  30  to  40  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  (baking  soda)  to  the  quart  of  drinking  water, 
and  give  2  or  3  grains  of  salicylic  acid  twice  a  day. 
Apply  camphorated  or  carbolic  ointment  to  the  af- 
fected joints.  The  birds  which  are  seriously  affected 
would  be  better  killed  than  treated,  and  the  main 
reliance  must  be  under  any  circumstances  in  preven- 
tion by  securing  proper  sanitary  conditions. 


A  Petaluma  Man's  Feeding  Reviewed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Friggens,  Petaluma,  has  1114  hens  and 
266  pullets.  In  a  letter  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  he 
states  how  he  feeds.  He  gets  no  eggs  and  wishes  to 
know  if  his  feeding  is  correct.  His  letter  is  interest- 
ing, as  he  has  a  large  flock,  and  here  is  what  he  says  i 

"  Our  farm  is  situated  on  a  side  hill  and  our  houses 
are  facing  the  southeast.  We  have  twenty-eight 
chicken  nouses,  6  by  8  feet,  which  are  placed  out  on 
the  Stoddard  no  fence  plan.  At  present  we  have  in 
those  houses  1114,  and  out  of  this  number  we  have 
100  roosters  and  266  young  pullets.  We  have  un- 
limited range,  but  at  present  everything  is  dry  here  in 
California.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  to  inform  you  as 
to  my  manner  of  feeding.  We  are  feeding  for  eggs. 
Everything  in  the  line  of  feed  is  high  ;  wheat  we  can- 
not touch,  and  at  present  we  have  stopped  feeding 
corn.  I  also  wish  to  know  if  I  am  feeding  too  much 
or  too  little.  I  feed  twice  a  day.  In  the  mornings 
I  measure  out,  with  a  three-gallon  bucket,  as  follows  : 
Four  of  bran,  three  of  middlings,  two  of  soaked 
barley.  This  is  my  morning's  feed  for  four  mornings, 
but  on  the  other  three  mornings  I  give,  with  this 
soft  feed,  167  pounds  of  meat  and  bone.  My  evening 
feed  is  composed  of  soaked  barley,  four  and  one-half 
buckets  full  when  I  cannot  get  corn.  I  wish  to  know 
if  soaked  barley  is  good  or  is  it  best  to  give  it  dry. 
Everything  is  dry  and  I  feed  cabbage  when  I  can 
get  it.  At  present  we  are  getting  very  few  eggs. 
The  chickens  are  shedding  their  feathers  and  are 
nearly  naked.  How  long  is  their  moulting  season  ? 
During  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have  gathered 
up  about  one  dozen  small  eggs.  I  wish  to  feed  for 
the  best  results  and  yet  to  use  economy.  Please 
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inform  me  if  I  am  feeding  too  little  or  too  much,  and 
if  I  am  feeding  the  right  kind  of  food." 

The  total  number  of  fowls  (hens,  pullets  and  roost- 
ers) is  1480,  which  are  kept  in  twenty-six  houses 
(about  fifty-seven  to  a  house),  each  house  being  6  by  8 
feet,  or  48  square  feet,  which  allows  only  1  square 
foot  of  space  in  a  house  for  each  fowl.  It  is  awful 
crowding,  says  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  they  cannot 
thrive.  Such  houses  should  contain  not  over  ten 
hens  each.    Fewer  hens  would  have  been  more  eggs. 

The  system  of  feeding — that  is,  the  barley,  meat, 
etc., — is  correct,  but  the  quantity  is  too  much,  for  as 
we  understand  the  above,  there  are  nine  measures 
with  a  three-gallon  bucket— 27  gallons— and  13£  at 
night,  making  40J  gallons  in  ali,  162  quarts,  which 
is  ample  food.  But  there  is  also  given  167  pounds  of 
meat  and  bone  (over  a  pound  for  every  ten  fowls.) 

The  fact  that  the  hens  lay  very  small  eggs  is  proof 
that  they  are  fat.  The  moulting  process  requires 
three  months. 

This  heavy  feeding  is  given  to  hens  that  have 
unlimited  range.  They  are  fed  until  they  cannot 
return  the  cost. 

The  remedy  is  to  build  more  houses.  Give  no  food 
at  all  for  a  week  or  more — make  them  seek  it.  When 
reduced  in  flesh  give  one  pound  of  meat  and  bone  to 
twenty  hens  at  a  morning  meal  and  at  night  give  one 
quart  of  mixed  grain  to  the  same  number.  If  the 
climate  is  warm  reduce  this  quantity  one-half. 

All  failures  come  from  overfeeding,  and  it  wrecks 
all  hopes.  

rir.   Bennett  on  Lice. 


Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ind.,  gives  this  remedy 
for  lice:  Sometimes  lice  will  accumulate  on  only  one 
or  two  fowls  in  a  flock;  their  combs  will  be  more  or 
less  dark  and  their  feathers  not  smooth.  A  novice 
will  not  discover  the  lousy  one.  On  wash  day,  when 
the  suds  are  just  right,  good  and  warm,  take  the 
lousy  bird  by  the  legs,  sink  it  into  the  suds  slowly 
until  it  is  under  the  water  up  to  its  ears,  but  keep 
the  ears  and  eyes  out.  Hold  the  bird  there  for  a 
minute  or  two,  so  that  every  feather  will  be  soaked 
to  the  skin.  Have  another  vessel  with  clean  warm 
water,  rinse  the  bird  in  it,  then  rub  it  down  with  a 
cloth  to  partly  dry  it.  Put  in  a  coop  open  on  one 
side,  face  to  the  sun  or  a  hot  stove,  so  the  bird  will 
dry  without  chilling.  Allow  no  draught  do  strike  it, 
and  be  sure  it  is  in  a  warm  place  until  dry,  and  you 
will  not  find  any  more  lice. 


THE.  DAIRY. 


Value  of  the  Small  Separators. 


Many  owners  of  small  dairies  in  California  are  en- 
deavoring to  assure  themselves  that  the  purchase  of 
a  farm  separator  would  pay.  This  subject  is  freely 
discussed  in  Eastern  journals,  and  the  following 
points  by  Henry  Stewart  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
are  pertinent.  He  holds  that  the  separator  has  its 
place  in  every  well-regulated  farm  dairy-house.  The 
fault  with  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  butter  is  a 
result  of  delay  and  faulty  creaming  of  the  milk;  and 
as  the  cream  of  fresh  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  sepa- 
rator is  almost  faultless,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  any  device  which  will  deliver  pure,  fault- 
less cream  to  "the  maker  has  half  solved  the  question 
of  how  to  attain  to  fine  farm  butter. 

Time  Saved.— Despatch  is  one  of  the  prime  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  separator.  The  good  milk  is, 
without  being  contaminated  in  any  way,  creamed  in 
its  best  estate,  and  gives  a  correspondingly  fine 
cream.  The  old  objection  was  that  separator  cream 
did  not  give  as  fine  a  grain  and  flavor  to  the  result- 
ing butter  as  gravity-raised  cream,  but  this  is  now 
answered  by  inventive  genius,  which  has  discovered 
that  the  two  creams  in  question  have  different  "con- 
stitutions," and  need  churning  differently,  and  the 
cream  is  to  be  cared  for  on  a  different  plan.  Sepa- 
rator cream  needs  "ripening,"  and  the  starter 
answers  this  objection,  and  churning  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  gives  the  desired  grain.  Cream 
raised  by  old  methods  became  thoroughly  innoculated 
by  the  germs  and  bacteria  of  acidity,  while  the  sepa- 
rator cream  was  not  so  subjected.  The  use  of  fresh, 
sour  milk  to  the  separator  cream  promotes  the  sort 
and  form  of  ferment  needed,  and  lower  temperature 
when  churning  is  in  harmony  with  the  object  sought. 
As  well  argue  that  good  bread  can  be  made  every 
time  by  exposing  the  dough  to  the  air  as  can  be  se- 
cured by  the  using  of  yeast,  which  is  only  a  bread 
starter  after  all. 

Labor  Saved.— The  objectionable  features  to  its 
use  are  the  work  of  turning  the  crank  and  sticking 
to  it  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  cost  has 
been  somewhat  against  their  use,  but  so  good  an 
authority  as  Mr.  C.  P.  Goodrich  of  Wisconsin  esti- 
mates that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a 
separator  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  where 
twenty  cows  are  kept.  If  one  has  a  cheap  power  of 
some  kind,  a  colt,  heifer  or  the  bull  may,  with  a  suit- 
able governor  to  the  machine,  supply  the  1  motive 
for  running  the  separator,  and  the  real  objection  im- 
mediately disappears.  Now  that  the  separator  has 
-been  greatly-simplified,-  its  cost  reduced  to  a  fair 
price,  and  the  character  of  its  cream  studied  into 


and  how  to  handle  it  made  more  clear,  I  do  not  think  | 
there  is  any  valid  objection  that  can  be  made  to  j 
stand,  though  of  course  men  will  assert  and  argue  to 
the  contrary,  as  some  will  against  all  progress  and 
improvement. 

Prevention  of  Milk  Fever. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association,  George  L.  Gillingham  said  that,  as  our 
Channel  Island  cattle  become  more  highly  bred  and 
perfected — as  we  are  striving  to  develop  them  each 
year — it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  better  versed 
in  regard  to  that  dread  disease — milk  fever,  or 
parturient  apoplexy.  We  will  have  to  use  pre- 
ventives in  order  to  save  some  of  our  richer  milkers, 
for  it  is  with  them  that  this  disease  proves  most 
fatal;  and  while  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  it  is  doubly  so  with  this. 

The  dairyman  of  the  future  will  make  a  special 
study  of  this  branch  of  his  business,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  better  preventive,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  following  has  been  very  beneficial:  When 
the  cow  is  in  a  high  condition,  place  her  in  a  quiet 
stable  and  feed  her  on  a  very  light  diet  for  two 
weeks,  composed  of  a  small  amount  of  good  hay  and 
a  few  quarts  of  wheat  bran;  and  five  days  before 
parturition  give  her  a  drench  of  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  hot  water,  with  one 
quart  of  molasses  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger, 
and  again  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped,  allowing  no 
hay  for  twenty-four  hours,  giving  warm  bran  slop 
and  allowing  nothing  cold  to  eat  or  drink  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours. 

After  having  lost  quite  a  number  with  this  dis- 
ease, we  have  lost  none  since  practicing  this  treat- 
ment nor  had  a  case  in  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  Value  of  Dairy  Knowledge  and  Pride  in 
the  Dairy. 

That  was  a  very  significant  paper  which  was  read 
before  the  late  meeting  of  the  California  dairymen 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Adams,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman.  The 
speaker  took  up  the  situation  with  dairymen  as  it 
exists  in  California,  and  showed  where  competition 
was  coming  in  to  drive  out  the  shiftless,  ignorant 
man,  who. will  not  equip  himself  with  modern  knowl- 
edge and  methods.  Mr.  Adams  spoke  well  and  truly 
when  he  said  the  prerequisite  to  success  and  profit 
with  cows  everywhere  was  a  better  diffusion  of  dairy 
knowledge,  dairy  sentiment  and  pride  in  the  dairy 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  dairymen  of  this  State. 
That  hits  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head.  Go  into  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  once 
there  was  a  strong,  progressive,  brainy  lot  of  farmers 
handling  cows,  and  mark  the  decay  that  has  taken 
place.  What  has  caused  it  ?  A  decline  of  dairy 
knowledge,  sentiment  and  pride  in  their  dairy  work, 
and  nothing  else.  Ride  through  the  prosperous 
dairy  counties  and  townships  of  Wisconsin,  where, 
for  instance,  in  the  town  of  Lake  Mills  in  this 
(Jefferson)  county  there  are  nearly  150  silos  and 
great  herds  of  fine  grade  dairy  cattle.  What  has 
wrought  the  work  there  ?  We  answer  dairy  knowl- 
edge, dairy  thinking  and  particular  pride  in  their 
dairy  work  by  the  farmers  of  that  township.  Al- 
though the  farmers  in  this  township  are  mostly  all 
Germans,  we  will  guarantee  that  they  read  more 
dairy  literature  than  is  the  case  in  whole  counties 
composed  of  "general  purpose"  farmers.  Farms 
in  the  Lake  Mills  township  are  selling  to-day  from 
$85  to  $100  an  acre.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  cow 
has  done  it.  The  introduction  and  adoption  by  these 
farmers  of  the  silo,  improved  breeding  of  their  cows, 
better  feeding  and  good  stabling  has  produced  three 
things:  L  A  great  increase  of  cows  per  acre.  2. 
A  great  increase  in  the  production  of  cow  food  per 
acre.  3.  A  great  increase  of  milk  and  butter  per 
cow  and  per  acre.  No  wonder  the  price  of  farms 
has  gone  up,  even  with  low  prices  of  butter. 

When  farmers  undertake  to  make  money  with  cows 
by  paying  no  attention  to  their  dairy  education  and 
the  better  fertilizing  of  their  thought  and  judgment 
by  contact  with  sound  dairy  ideas,  they  do  not  show 
results  there. 


The  End  of  a  Dog's  Tail. 

To  the  Editor:— I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  columns 
about  a  peculiar  action  of  my  dog.  He  is  a  pointer,  and  when 
at  work  in  the  field  he  frequently  stops  short  and  bites  or 
chews  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  does  the  same  thing  when  at 
rest  in  his  kennel.  There  is  a  peculiar  growth  at  the  tip  of 
tail  which  is  always  sore.  Is  it  a  worm?  and  can  you  give  me 
a  remedy  for  the  ailmeDt  other  than  cutting  his  tail,  which  I 
would  not  like  to  do?  Subsckibbk. 

San  Francisco. 

A  great  many  expert  dog  fanciers  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  a  worm  exists  at  the  end  of  a  dog's 
tail,  and  they  imagine  the  dog  will  not  be  perfect  un- 
til the  troublesome  worm  has  been  removed.  All 
animals  are  buil*  exactly  alike,  anatomically  speak- 
ing, and  if  a  worm  exists  in  a  dog's  tail,  why  not  in 
horses,  cattle  and  cats  as  well.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea;  a  dog's  tail  contains  no  worm.  This  trouble  is 
either  a  malignant  skin  disease  common  to  dogs  or  a 
hurt.  Apply  the  sulpho-iodide  ointment  with  cotton, 
and  bandage.  If  it  is  not  cured  or  greatly  helped  in 
one  week,  the  tail  will  have  to  be  amputated  at  the 
first  joint  above  the  diseased  portion. 

Dr.  Creely. 


Professor  Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  returned  to 
Washington  after  an  absence  of  four  months  spent 
in  the  field.    In  the  course  of  his  journeys  Mr.  Wal- 
cott gave  a  short  time  to  geologic  investigation  in 
the  Sierras,  on  his  own  account,  and  to  attending  to 
the  general  affairs  of  the  bureau.    He  was  engaged 
principally,  however,  in  looking  after  the  surveys 
and  investigations  of  the  suspended  forest  reserves, 
a  work  only  just  entered  upon  by  his  bureau,  and  to 
start  which  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  made  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000.    This  work  was  started 
and  got  under  way  last  July.    In  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  work,  topographic  and  subdivision 
surveys  are  being  made  in  nine  of  the  forest  reserves 
of  the  West,  the  field  being  divided  between  two  of 
the  topographic  divisions  or  sections  of  the  survey. 
Mr.  R.  U.  Goode,  of  the  Pacific  Section,  will  work 
in  the  San  Jacinto  reserve  of  southern  California 
this  fall,  sending  some  of  his  parties  into  that  area 
when  they  are  driven  by  bad  weather  out  of  the 
more  northern  reserves.     Data  on  which  to  base 
definite  statements  of  the  results  of  the  surveying 
work  of  the  season  are  not  yet  available.  Preced- 
ing the  topographic  work  proper  triangular  and 
spirit-level  lines  are  being  run,  except  in  the  higher 
and  more  rugged  regions,  where  there  are  no  roads 
and  trails.    The  subdivision  surveys  are  being  made 
in  the  usual  manner.    An  additional  feature  is  the 
outlining  by  the  surveyors,  in  the  course  of  their 
other  work,  of  all  wooded  and  forested  areas,  and 
another  is  the  erection,  at  suitable  intervals,  of  per- 
manent bench  marks,  to  mark  the  elevation  above 
sea  level.    There  are  from  one  to  three  parties  in 
each  reserve.    Such  data  as  are  at  hand  indicate 
that  the  surveys  have  progressed  satisfactorily, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  start,  the  rugged 
character  of  much  of  the  country  traversed,  etc. 
The  topographic  maps  which  will  result  from  the 
topographic  surveys  will  be  on  the  scale  of  two  miles 
to  the  inch,  with  100  foot  contour  intervals.  These 
will  serve  as  base  maps  for  the  representation  of 
forestry  details,  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  etc. 
The  subdivision  surveys  will  enable  the  demarkation 
of  tracts  of  land  for  agriculture,  for  minerals  and  for 
timber. 


H.  M.  S.  Vulkan  is  the  only  craft  of  her  special 
class  in  existence.  She  is  at  once  a  cruiser,  fighting 
ship,  repairing  shop,  torpedo  depot  and  floating 
dockyard.  As  a  cruiser  and  fighting  ship,  she  mounts 
twenty  quick-firing  guns  and  torpedo  tubes,  as  a 
repairing  shop  she  is  fitted  up  with  lathes,  drilling, 
planing,  slotting  and  punching  machines,  circular 
saws,  workshops  and  smithery,  forges  and  furnaces; 
as  a  torpedo  depot  she  carries  on  board  large  supplies 
of  torpedoes,  torpedo  stores,  mines  and  mining  ap- 
paratus; as  a  floating  dockyard  she  contains  a  small 
flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  with  cranes  for  lifting  them, 
as  well  as  all  sorts  of  special  appliances.  Her  raison 
d'etre  is  torpedo  nurse  and  general  repairing  estab- 
lishment afloat  for  general  service  with  a  fleet.  The 
Vulkan  measures  150  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
with  a  breadth  of  58  feet,  mean  draught  25  feet,  and 
a  displacement  of  6630  tons. 


One  of  our  most  valued  exchanges  is  the  Patent 
Office  Official  Gazette,  a  Government  publication 
which  usually  is  composed  of  about  160  pages.  It 
has  run  as  high  as  194  pages  for  one  issue;  but  the 
issue  of  October  27th,  '97,  exhibits  a  degree  of  busi- 
ness which  would  be  the  envy  of  a  private  publica- 
tion. The  issue  in  discussion  contains  288  pages,  the 
large  size  being  due  to  the  description  of  125  patents 
granted  to  M.  G.  Kellogg  of  Chicago  relating  to 
switchboards  for  telephone  exchanges.  Though  the 
Government  printing  office  is  able  to  do  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  in  a  short  time,  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion  compelled  even  that  great  concern 
to  wire  for  extra  type  and  to  put  on  sixty  extra 
men  to  complete  the  job. 


The  tremendous  advertising  that  the  Klondike  has 
received  will  start  100,000  adventurous  men  into  that 
region  next  spring.  Their  wants  must  be  supplied 
and  the  millions  they  will  expend  for  transportation 
and  supplies  can  as  well  be  spent  in  San  Francisco. 
Ultimately,  they  will  drift  to  California  anyhow,  as 
they  gradually  realize  that  gold  can  be  secured  in 
this  State  without  the  hardship  and  risk  of  life  at- 
tendant in  northern  wilds;  but  till  that  degree  of 
knowledge  is  vouchsafed  them,  the  coast  can  outfit 
them  for  their  new  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 


There  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office,  in  the  National  Treasury,  amounting 
to  $5,093,614.23,  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures. Meanwhile  the  Patent  Office  is  cramped,  the 
accommodations  inadequate,  the  surroundings 
wretchedly  insufficient,  and  the  money  piles  up.  The 
work  of  the  office  is  in  arrears,  but  the  National 
Government  constantly  neglects  this  important 
branch  of  the  Government,  which,  though  it  has  a 
faithful  commissioner,  is  notoriously  lacking  in  many 
essential  elements — a  chronic  condition  of  untoward 
affairs  that  calls  loudly  for  relief. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Tell  Her  So. 


Amid  the  cares  of  married  life. 
In  spite  of  toil  aud  business  strife, 
If  vou  value  vour  sweet  wife, 

Tell  her  so! 

Prove  to  her  you  don't  forget 
The  bond  to  which  your  seal  is  set; 
She's  of  life's  sweet  the  sweetest  yet— 
Tell  her  so  I 

When  the  days  are  dark  and  deeply  blue, 
She  has  her  troubles,  same  as  you; 
Show  her  that  your  love  is  true— 

Tell  her  so! 

In  former  days  you  praised  her  style, 
And  spent  much  care  to  win  her  smile; 
'Tis  iust  as  well  now  worth  your  while- 
Tell  her  so ! 

There  was  a  time  when  you  thought  it  bliss 
To  get  the  favor  of  one  kiss ; 
A  dozen  now  won't  come  amiss— 

Tell  her  so ! 

Your  love  for  her  is  no  mistake— 
You  feel  it,  dreaming  or  awake- 
Don' t  conceal  it;  for  her  sake 

Tell  her  so! 

You'll  never  know  what  you  have  missed 
If  vou  make  love  a  game  of  whist; 
Litis  mean  more— than  to  be  kissed ! 
r  Tell  her  so ! 

Don't  act,  as  if  she  passed  her  prime, 
As  though  to  please  her  was  a  crime— 
If  e'er  vou  loved  her,  now's  the  time; 

Tell  her  so! 

She'll  return  for  each  caress 
A  hundred  fold  of  tenderness! 
Hearts  like  her's  are  made  to  bless! 

Tell  her  so! 

You  are  her's,  and  her's  alone- 
Well  you  know  she's  all  your  own; 
Don't'wait  to  "carve  it  on  a  stone"  — 
Tell  her  so! 

Never  let  her  heart  grow  cold- 
Richer  beauties  will  unfold; 
She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold  I 

Tell  her  so! 
—Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Technique  of  Proposing. 

Young  Kendall  walked  along  the 
street  rather  less  briskly  than  usual. 
His  hopes  were  blighted  forever.  He 
had  just  asked  a  girl  to  marry  him  and 
had  been  rejected.  She  was  a  nice 
girl ;  he  had  known  her  for  three  years, 
and  for  two  of  them  he  had  been,  in  his 
subconsciousness,  looking  forward  to 
this  day— not  this  day  as  it  had  turned 
out,  but  as  it  ought  to  have  turned  out. 
When  he  came  to  Ffth  Avenue  he 
paused  an  instant,  debating  whether  to 
go  down  to  his  club  or  up  to  the  park. 
For  some  reason  the  club  seemed  to 
offer  fewer  attractions  than  usual,  and 
he  concluded  to  go  up. 

It  was  a  perfect  January  day,  clear 
and  crisp.  There  were  more  carriages 
in  the  park  than  usual,  and  Kendall 
knew  a  good  many  of  the  occupants. 
As  he  recognized  the  various  familiar 
faces  under  the  nodding  expanses  of 
flowers  and  plumes,  and  raised  his  hat 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  different 
smiles  of  greeting  directed  his  way,  it 
occurred  to  him  how  self-possessed 
she  was,  back  there  in  the  parlor  in 
Fifty-seventh  street,  while  he  was 
all  tangled  up  in  his  rhetoric  and 
oratory.  He  absently  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  wooden  benches  provided 
for  the  delectation  of  weary  pilgrims, 
and,  regardless  of  park  regulations,  be- 
gan to  flip  off  with  his  cane  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  proscribed  "  twigs  "  near 
by;  his  face  reddening  again  as  he  re- 
called her  coolness  and  composure  when 
he  had  intimated  that  her  refusal  struck 
the  sun  from  his  heaven  and  made  his 
future  a  blank. 

"  It's  delightful  to  sit  down  for  a  little 
and  cool  off,  after  walking  in  this  sul- 
try weather,  don't  you  think  ?  "  said  a 
fresh,  cordial  young  voice  at  his  elbow; 
and,  turning,  be  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Hope  Brewster  had  taken  the 
vacant  place  beside  him;  and  was  smil- 
ing across  at  him  out  of  her  frank,  clear 
eyes,  a  disarming  smile  that  he  could 
not  resent  even  in  his  present  mood  of 
cynical  dejection.  Hope  was  different 
from  the  other  girls,  more  original,  in- 
dependent, and  individual.  She  had 
grown  up  with  boys  and  could  do  all 
the  things  they  could.  She  did  things 
now  that  a  girl  of  a  less  secure  social 
position  could  not  have  dared  to  do;  the 
"Miss  Brewster"  part  of  her  name 
covered  the  multitude  of  little  sins 
against  the  conventionalities  which 
were  committed  by  "  Hope."  She  was 
a  girl  whom  the  young  men  all  liked  but 


never  made  love  to.  She  sat  beside 
Kendall  now  as  naturally  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  she  had  been  a  fellow 
member  of  one  his  clubs.  She  wore  a 
military  coat  with  a  turned-up  collar, 
and  a  sailor  hat  that  always  had  a 
jaunty  look  on  her  bright  head. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  day  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, invitingly,  gazing  with  interest 
at  the  passers-by. 

" Fine,"  assented  Kendall,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  menagerie  polar  bear 
in  July. 

"  Lots  of  people  out,"  pursued  the 
young  lady,  cheerfully,  tapping  her 
small  boots  briskly  on  the  pavement  to 
keep  up  circulation. 

"No  end,"  agreed  Kendall,  without 
manifesting  a  disproportionate  degree 
of  warmth  on  the  subject. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  very  jolly 
this  afternoon.  Has  anything  gone 
wrong'.''"  was  Miss  Hope's  next  ven- 
ture, as  she  turned  square  around  and 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  one  of  her  level, 
direct  glances. 

"That's  the  time  you  were  mistaken," 
said  her  companion,  with  some  stiff- 
ness; "  I  was  never  in  better  spirits  in 
my  life." 

Hope  smiled  at  him. 

"  They  seem  like  good  spirits,"  she 
observed;  "  the  mirth  and  hilarity  ex- 
hibited by  the  plumes  on  a  hearse.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  believe  the  trouble  with 
you  is,  Jack.  You  have  been  propos- 
ing to  Madeline  Arnold  and  she  has 
refused  you  !  " 

If  Kendall's  ancestors  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution  (thus  kindly  entitling 
their  descendant  to  belong  to  the  Order 
of  "Sons")  had  been  less  numerous  by 
one,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
stand  this  sudden  audacious  fire  with- 
out flinching.  But  blood  will  tell,  when 
it  is  really  blood  and  not  simply  the 
colorless  sap  of  hypothetic  pedigree 
trees,  and  the  young  man  did  not  turn 
renegade  at  the  first  danger  signal. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  he 
inquired  with  a  passable  show  of  indif- 
ference. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Hope,  nothing 
daunted,  "  it's  one  of  those  things  that 
are  axiomatic.  I  can't  tell  you  any 
reason;  I  simply  know  that  nothing 
short  of  being  a  rejected  suitor  could 
possibly  bring  you  to  the  dismal  pass  I 
see  you  in  to-day.  And  when  we  get 
that  far,  the  rest  is  plain  sailing;  for 
every  one  has  known  for  a  year  and 
more  that  your  heavenly  constellations 
have  risen  and  set  in  a  certain  house 
two  blocks  from  the  park,  and  that  to 
all  other  luminaries  you  were  totally 
blind.  She's  a  lovely  girl,  Jack,  She's 
my  best  friend,  and  I  am  on  your  side. 
Now  what  made  her  refuse  you  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Kendall, 
yielding  before  the  superior  tactics  of 
the  enemy  with  something  like  relief; 
for,  after  all,  there  was  a  melancholy 
comfort  in  talking  with  a  sympathetic 
and  comprehending  soul  like  this. 
"  Why,  of  course  I'm  not  half  good 
enough  for  her,  and — " 

"  Well,  you  knew  that  before,  didn't 
you  ?  "  interrupted  Miss  Hope,  sharply; 
"  and  yet  you  went  ahead  and  asked 
her  just  the  same.  You  thought  she 
would  give  you  a  different  answer. 
You  know  you  did." 

"  I  hoped — "  began  Kendall,  correct- 
ingly. 

"  Precisely.  You  hoped  she  was  not 
averse  to  you,  and  every  one  else 
thought  so.  I  thought  so.  The  course 
of  true  love  progresses  with  ideal 
smoothness  up  to  the  point  to-day,  and 
then  everything  suddenly  goes  to  pieces 
without  warning.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this,  and  I  can  think  of  only 
one  that  is  supposable;  you  must  have 
done  it  wrong." 

"  Done  it  wrong?"  repeated  Ken- 
dall, stupidly.  "  Done  what  wrong." 

"The  asking  of  course.  You  must 
have  gone  at  it  in  some  senseless  way 
that  spoiled  everything.  I  haven't  a 
doubt  of  it  myself,"  and  Hope  smiled 
blandly  at  some  one  she  knew  in  a  cart 
that  was  passing,  and  looked  as  if  she 
were  saying  she  had  made  a  bowling 
score  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

"But,"  protested  the  young  man, 
roused  by  various  considerations  and 
inferences  to  indignant  combativeness, 
"granting  what  you  seem  so  sure  of, 
that  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself,  you 


don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  moment's 
stupidity,  a  casual  blunder,  would  up- 
set a  girl's  entire  opinion  of  a  man  ? 
That  is  a  little  too  much,  Miss  Hope, 
even  for  you  ! " 

"  It  does  seem  queer,"  Hope  admitted 
candidly;  "  but  you  know  we  women 
aren't  always  swayed  by  reason,  but 
often  by  that  indefinable  thing  which  is 
called  by  all  sorts  of  names  from  intui- 
tion to  impluse.  It  is  an  awfully  seri- 
ous matter  to  say  the  words  that  mean 
one  is  going  to  marry  a  man,  you  know; 
and  the  moment  before  she  says  them, 
a  girl  sees  all  the  cms  a  great  deal  more 
plainly  than  she  ever  did  before  in  her 
life.  And  if,  just  at  that  juncture,  a 
man  does  not  act  and  speak  in  exactly 
the  way  that  appeals  to  that  particular 
girl's  nature,  why,  it's  all  up  with  him 
and  with  her,  too,  before  they  know  it. 
I  haven't  a  doubt  that  you  did  it  quite 
as  you  shouldn't  have  done  it  for  Made- 
line. For  instance,  you  probably  inti- 
mated to  her,  more  than  once,  that  you 
were  utterly  unworthy  even  to  open 
her  coupe  door  for  her;  didn't  you  ? 

"Well,  naturally,  since  it  is  true — " 

"  And  that  she  is  the  only  girl  on 
earth  you  have  ever  looked  at,  or  ever 
will  look  at,  or  that  you  can  imagine 
any  one  else  as  wishing  to  look  at,  for 
all  time  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  have  said  so  ?  She 
probably  knew  it,  anyway." 

"  And  that  the  reason  for  this  is  self- 
evident,  because  she  is  so  superior,  so 
thoughtful,  so  deep,  so  literary,  so 
transceudently  different,  in  short,  from 
all  the  rest  of  human  kind  ?  " 

"  She  is  all  that  aud  a  great  deal 
more,  and  I  am  glad  I  told  her  my 
opinion." 

"And  doubtless  you  added  that  with- 
out her  your  future  would  be  empty 
and  colorless,  your  life  a  complete 
wreck,  eternity  itself  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  you  r  " 

"Now  look  here,"  said  young  Ken- 
dall, growing  unpleasantly  warm  even 
in  the  sharp  air  of  midwinter;  "  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  guess  all  this  unless 
you  have  had  it  tried  on  yourself;  and 
I'm  not  saying  it  is  what  happened  at 
all.  But  whatever  took  place  is  over 
and  past,  and  all  there  is  now  for  me  is 
to  brace  up  and  get  used  to  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  talking  about 
it  any  further.    Shall  we  walk  on  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is  use,"  said  his  com- 
panion, sweetly.  It  isn't  every  man 
that  is  fortunate  enough,  when  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  to  have  a  girl  to  help 
him  out  of  it.  I  mean  to  help  you, 
Jack.  I  want  you  to  go  around  and  do 
it  again." 

"  Do  it  again  ?  "  he  gasped,  feeling  all 
his  powers  of  oratory  reduced  to  a 
weak  repetition  of  her  words.  "  Doit 
again,  Hope  ?  " 

"  Yes;  in  the  right  way.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  your  mistake.  You  were  too 
subservient.  You  made  her  everything 
and  yourself  nothing.  You  deified  her 
until  she  could  not  help  thinking  there 
must  be  something  in  it,  and  wondering 
if,  perhaps,  she  might  not  be  this  crea- 
ture of  fire  and  soul  you  depicted.  You 
made  her  lose  her  prespective,  and 
then,  instead  of  erecting  your  own 
image  in  corresponding  statuesque  pro- 
portions, you  actually  made  light  of 
yourself.  You  were  not  strong  enough; 
for,  don't  you  see,  a  woman  doesn't 
want  a  little  or  humble  person  to  be  the 
one  to  whom  she  gives  so  much.  She 
wants  him  to  love  and  revere  her,  it 
is  true,  but  he  must  be  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  her  at  the  same  time. 
Probably,  also,  you  were  nervous  and 
embarrassed  and  awkward.  You  ought 
to  have  been  calm  and  self-possessed 
and  dignified.  Nothing  conveys  the 
idea  of  weakness  so  much  as  nervous- 
ness; and  a  woman  will  forgive  anything 
sooner  than  weakness.  In  a  word,  you 
should  have  offered  to  take  her,  instead 
of  pleading  to  be  taken  by  her.  Do  you 
see  ?  You  were  in  the  wrong  part. 
You  wera  not  true  to  yourself  nor  to 
real  manhood,  and  she  divined  it  with 
that  something  in  her  woman's  nature 
which  will  act  as  an  attracting  or  re- 
pelling force  all  her  life  long." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.  Upon  my 
word  I  do,"  said  her  listener  rather 
heavily.  "But  what  is  done  is  done, 
and  nothing  can  undo  it." 

"Nothing  can  undo  your  bad  quarter 


of  an  hour;  but  pluck  and  energy  may 
give  you  a  good  one.  What  you  must 
do  is  to  go  straight  back  there  and  be- 
gin over  again.  Yes,"  added  Hope, 
hastily,  seeing  the  dissent  in  his  face 
and  attitude,  that  will  introduce  such 
an  element  of  novelty  and  originality 
that  if  she  cares  for  you — mind,  I  say 
if  she  cares — she  will  be  taken  off  her 
feet,  and  you  will  have  it  your  own 
way.  If  she  really  doesn't  care  for 
you,  matters  will  be  no  worse  than 
they  are  now.    Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

Hope  spoke  eagerly,  and  the  glow 
and  fervor  of  her  enthusiasm  produced 
a  corresponding  warmth  in  her  com- 
panion. He  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  in  the  firm,  deliberate  ac- 
cents Columbus  might  have  used  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  discover- 
ing America: 

"Yes,  I'll  do  it." 

"Good  !"  exclaimed  Hope.  "Now be 
sure  you  get  into  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  this  time.  Take  it  for  granted 
that  she  cares  for  you;  remember  that 
you  are  worth  a  good  deal  yourself, 
and  that  a  great  many  people  think 
there  is  no  one  like  you.  Finally,  if 
she  refuses  you  absolutely — I  don't 
think  she  will,  but  you  can  never  be 
utterly  sure  of  what  a  woman  will  do — 
let  her  see  that  you  are  a  strong,  self- 
reliant  man,  who  is,  it  is  true,  deeply 
disappointed,  but  who  will  go  out  from 
her  presence  and  continue  to  build  his 
life,  clean  and  true  and  upright,  a  life 
which  is  to  be,  quite  independently  of 
her,  worth  while.  Do  you  feel  this  way, 
Jack  ?  " 

"Well,  I  guess  1  could  act  the  part, 
anyway.  Ah,  by  the  way,  Miss  Hope, 
supposing  I  practice  up  a  bit  on  you  ?  " 

On  me  !  It  was  Hope's  turn  to 
repeat  words. 

"  Yes;  so  you  can  see  if  I've  the  right 
idea  aud  could  carry  it  out  properly, 
you  know.  You've  got  me  into  this 
thing,  and  you  might  as  well  see  if  I'm 
in  correct  trim  to  make  a  success  of  it. " 

"Well,"  said  Hope,  doubtfully,  "of 
course,  if  it  will  hplp  you  any.  Go 
ahead;  I'll  be  Madeline.  What  will 
you  say  when  she  comes  into  the  re- 
ception room  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say,  '  Excuse  me  for  coming 
again,  Miss  Arnold,  but  I  found,  on  go- 
ing away,  that  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing.' " 

"  Oh,  did  you  leave  something  here  ?  " 
asked  Hope's  Miss  Arnold,  in  chilling 
tones.  They  seemed  to  put  the  breath 
of  life  into  Kendall's  courage,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  with  mauly  decision. 

"  Yes,  I  left  you  here  and  the  answer 
I  want.  I  think  the  first  part  of  this 
afternoon  was  a  bad  dream,  and  I've 
come  back  to  have  you  waken  me  and 
tell  me  so.  There's  no  use,  Madeline, 
I  will  not  have  '  no  '  for  an  answer." 

Kendall  had  forgotten  Hope,  and 
was  gazing  into  space  with  fire  and  de- 
termination in  his  aspect. 

"  I  think  we  finished  all  that  a  little 
while  ago,  Mr.  Kendall.  If  you  haven't 
anything  else  to  say  to  me,  perhaps  I 
would  better  leave  you."  ("I've  got 
to  be  cold  for  her,  so  you  will  be  used 
to  it,"  interpolated  Hope.) 

"You  will  not  leave  me  until  you 
have  heard  me  tell  you  in  full  all  the 
reasons  why  you  were  wrong  in  giving 
me  the  answer  you  did  before,"  said 
Kendall,  firmly.  "In  the  first  place, 
you  are  all  the  world  to  me.  In  the 
second  place,  I  know  that  you — oh, 
never  mind  any  more,  Miss  Hope.  I 
can't  do  it  to  you,  after  all;  but  I  see 
exactly  how  it  goes,  and  I  am  just  in 
the  mood  for  it.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
way  to  meet  her,  bless  her  !  I  was  a 
fool  for  acting  so  like  a  cowardly  cad 
before.  I  guess  I'll  go  right  along, 
Miss  Hope,  if  you  don't  mind.  Are  you 
walking  my  way  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Hope,  rising  with  him 
and  adjusting  herself  to  the  sudden 
quickstep  in  the  march  of  events. 
"  I'm  going  up  to  the  reservoir.  Good- 
by,  Jack,'  and  luck  to  you."  And  she 
smiled  and  nodded  encouragingly  at 
him  as  they  shook  hands  in  parting. 

Kendall  walked  rapidly  southward, 
his  head  up  and  his  shoulders  well 
back.  He  had  not  noticed  before  how 
perfect  his  surroundings  were.  The 
exquisite  coloring  of  the  wintry  sunset 
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Perfect  Trust. 


My  boat  is  on  the  open  sea 

Which  storms  and  tempests  toss, 

I  know  not  of  the  ills  to  meet 
Before  I  get  across. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  or  short 

The  fitful  voyage  may  be, 
But,  patient,  I'll  abide  His  time, 

Who  built  the  boat  for  me. 

'Tis  fully  manned  in  every  part, 

Hope  is  the  anchor  fair ; 
The  compass  that  it  has  is  Faith, 

And  every  oar  is  prayer. 

Sometimes,  I  see  the  breaker's  might— 

The  ocean  madly  roars; 
But  all  I  do  is  simply  this— 

BeDd  closer  to  the  oars. 

At  times  the  waves  run  mountain  high, 

And  threaten  me  to  strand  ; 
I  fear  not,  for  He  holds  them  in 

The  hollow  of  His  hand. 

The  fog  at  times  obscures  my  course, 

I  see  the  way  but  dim; 
But  well  I  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  the  sight  of  Him. 

I  know  not  where  the  shoals  may  lie, 
Nor  where  the  whirlpools  be, 

It  is  enough,  dear  Lord,  to  feel 
That  they  are  known  to  Thee. 

And  thus,  content,  I  glide  along, 

If  either  slow  or  fast, 
Well  knowing  He  will  bring 

Me  safe  to  port  at  last. 


She  Loves  the  Baby  Best  of  All. 

The  mother  loves  her  romping  boy  ; 
Her  little  maiden  fair  and  tall ; 

But  ah  1  this  wee  soft  nestling  joy- 
She  loves  the  baby  best  of  all. 

The  first-born  runs  beyond  her  call. 

Time  builds  them  sturdily  and  fast ; 
And  so,  most  tenderly  of  all 

She  loves  the  weakest  and  the  last. 

Her  heart  still  follows  all  the  rest, 
Where'er  they  stray,  whate'er  befall; 

But,  sheltered  closely  on  her  breast, 
She  loves  the  baby  best  of  all. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

Next  to  faith  in  God  is  faith  in  labor. 
— Bovee. 

TJnmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  be- 
fall.—Southwell. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  cling  to  life.— 
O.  W.  Holmes. 

Life's  a  short  summer;  man  a  flower. 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together.— Shakes- 
peare. 

A  kind  heart  is  a  fountain  of  glad- 
ness, making  everything  in  its  vicinity 
freshen  into  smiles.— Irving. 

The  nobleness  of  life  depends  on  its 
consistency,  clearness  of  purpose,  quiet 
and  ceaseless  energy.— Ruskin. 

Life  without  liberty  is  joyless;  but 
life  without  joy  may  be  great.  The 
greatness  of  life  is  sacrifice. — Ouida. 

He  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper;  but  he  is  more  excel- 
lent who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  cir- 
cumstance.— Hume. 

Whatsoever  it  be  that  disorders,  an- 
noys, grieves  you,  makes  life  look  dark 
and  your  heart  dumbly  ache,  or  wets 
your  eyes  with  bitter  tears,  look  at  it 
steadily,  look  at  it  deeply,  look  at  it  in 
the  thought  of  God  and  his  purpose  of 
good,  and  already  the  pain  and  annoy 
of  it  will  begin  to  brighten. — Samuel 
Longfellow.   ^_  

What  the  man  of  to-day  needs  most 
is  not  athletics  in  a  gymnasium,  but 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  his  lungs.  In- 
stead of  a  quantity  of  violent  exercise 
that  leaves  him  weak  for  several  hours 
afterward,  he  needs  to  learn  to  breathe 
right,  stand  right  and  sit  right.  And 
if  the  woman  who  spends  so  much  time 
and  strength  getting  out  into  the  air 
would  dress  loosely  and  breathe  deeply, 
and  so  get  the  air  into  her,  she  would 
have  new  strength  and  vigor,  and  soon 
be  freed  from  many  aches  and  pains 
and  miseries. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Mints. 


"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  found  a 
man  and  wife  who  were  too  many  for 
you  ?  "  Satan  shook  his  head.  "  No," 
he  answered  very  much  subdued  in 
manner.  "On  the  contrary,  they 
were  too  few  for  me.  They  were  one, 
you  know." — Detroit  Journal. 


A  sickroom  should  always  be  well 
ventilated,  having,  if  possible,  several 
windows,  but  the  patient  should  never 
be  permitted  to  lie  or  sit  for  a  moment 
in  a  draught.  This  can  be  arranged  by 
means  of  screens. 


Sweet  Pickle  of  Apples. — Apples 
make  a  delicious  sweet  pickle,  and  here 
is  a  good  recipe  for  making  them.  Do 
not  peel  the  apples,  but  core  them,  if 
it  is  preferred.  Cut  them  in  halves 
and  stick  three  cloves  in  each  half.  To 
a  pint  of  best  vinegar  add  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  this  will  make  a  sufficient 
amount  of  syrup  for  six  pounds  of 
apples.  Drop  in  the  apples  and  let 
them  cook  until  you  can  thrust  a  straw 
through  them. 

Coffee  Blano  Mange. — Dissolve  one 
box  of  gelatine  in  two  cups  of  milk; 
pour  over  it  one  pint  of  strong  coffee, 
boiling  hot.  Have  one  pint  of  milk 
over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
when  it  is  at  boiling  point  pour  in  the 
coffee  and  gelatine  mixture.  Mean- 
while beat  three  eggs  light  with  one 
cup  of  sugar,  and  stir  in  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  turn  into  moulds  and  put  into  a 
cool  place  to  become  set.  Serve  with 
sweetened  cream. 

Quince  Jelly. — Boil  the  peelings 
and  cores  with  inferior,  knurly  fruit  in 
sufficient  water  to  come  to  the  the  top 
of  the  fruit.  When  cooked  pour  into 
jelly  bag  and  hang  up  to  drain  over 
night.  To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  one 
pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  tins  to  heat 
in  the  open  oven.  Boil  the  quince  and 
apple  juice  twenty  minutes,  add  the 
hot  sugar,  stir  till  it  melts,  and  pour 
hot  into  jelly  glasses  standing  in  warm 
water.  When  cooled  cover  with  a 
film  of  melted  paraftine. 

Oatmeal  Blanc  Mange. — To  make 
oatmeal  blanc  mange  pour  a  pint  of 
water  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in 
a  double  boiler.  When  the  water  is 
beginning  to  boil,  slowly  sprinkle  into 
it  a  teacupful  of  rolled  oats  and  let  it 
boil  for  three  minutes.  Then  let  it 
steam  for  six  hours  and  strain.  Add 
to  it  a  half-pint  of  scalded  milk,  sweeten 
to  taste,  flavor  with  vanilla  and  stir 
over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  Whip 
up  two  eggs  and  add  to  it,  then  pour 
into  wet,  cold  moulds  and  set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Broiled  Breast  of  Lamb. — Here  is 
a  recipe  for  broiled  breast  of  lamb  with 
cream  sauce:  Take  the  ribs  of  spring 
lamb  and  cut  off  the  shoulders,  neck 
and  ends  of  the  ribs.  Broil  on  a  brisk 
fire  and  turn  frequently.  When  it  is 
done  lay  it  on  a  hot  plate  and  season 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Keep  it 
hot  and  prepare  the  sauce.  Melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
stirring  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of  flour. 
Pour  in  a  teacupful  of  milk  and  stir 
it  until  it  is  creamy  and  almost  ready 
to  boil.  Season  with  pepper,  salt  and 
some  chopped  parsley.  Pour  in  a  gravy 
boat  and  serve  with  the  lamb. 

Tomato  and  Spaghetti. — Break  one- 
half  pound  of  Italian  spaghetti  into 
pieces,  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  over  the  fire,  add  one-half 
tablespoonful  salt  and  boil  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes.  Melt  one  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  one  fine 
chopped  onion,  one-half  fine  green  pep- 
per without  the  seeds;  cook  six  minutes, 
and  one-half  can  of  tomatoes,  one- 
quarter  cupful  fine  chopped  mushrooms, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
sugar  and  a  quarter  teaspoonful  pep- 
per; cook  twenty  minuies.  "When  the 
spaghetti  is  done,  drain  in  a  colander, 
take  four  ounces  Parmesan  cheese,  or 
grate  four  ounces  American  cheese, 
and  put  the  spaghetti  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  dish  with  the  tomatoes  and 
grated  cheese.  Place  the  dish  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  oven  to  brown. 


The  Cooking  of  Apples. 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing  devotes  a 
whole  lesson  to  the  cooking  of  apples  in 
simple  ways.  She  begins  with  apple 
sauce,  which,  she  says,  is  almost  never 
properly  made.  The  delicate  flavor  of 
the  fruit  is  injured  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  tin  or  iron,  and  consequently 
it  should  always  be  stewed  in  a  porce- 
lain-lined kettle  or  granite-ware  sauce- 
pan. A  dusting  of  salt  and  very  little 
water  should  be  added  before  the  ap- 


Ayer's  Argument. 


If  there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  use 
any  sarsaparilla,  there  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  use  Ayer's.  When  you  take  sarsaparilla 
you  take  it  to  cure  disease  ;  you  want  to  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  Ayer's :  it  cures 
quickly  and  cheaply — and  it  cures  to  stay.  Many 
people  write  us  :  "I  would  sooner  have  one  bottle 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  than  three  of  any  other 
kind."  A  druggist  writes  that  "  one  bottle  of 
Ayer's  will  give  more  benefit  than  six  of  any  other 
kind."  If  one  bottle  of  Ayer's  will  do  the  work 
of  three  it  must  have  the  strength  of  three  at  the 
cost  of  one.  There's  the  point  in  a  nutshell.  It 
pays  every  way  to  use 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


pies  are  put  upon  the  stove.  Cover  the 
saucepan  closely  and  do  not  stir.  When 
the  apples  are  taken  from  the  fire,  put 
one-half  of  the  sugar  that  is  required 
to  sweeten  them  into  the  bottom  of  a 
china  or  earthen  bowl,  pour  the  hot 
apples  over  it,  add  the  rest  of  the 
sugar,  and  cover  until  served.  Doctor- 
ing with  spices,  diluting  with  water, 
dosing  with  sugar,  beating  with  iron 
spoons,  straining  through  tin  colan- 
ders, and  serving  cold,  Mrs.  Ewing 
says  is  a  process  that  robs  the  delicious 
fruit  of  all  flavor  and  most  of  its  nutri- 
tive quality. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  preparing  celery  for  the  table  it  is 
advised  that  only  enough  be  used  for 
the  meal,  as  it  spoils  quickly  after  be- 
ing wet. 

A  few  drops  of  alcohol  on  a  cloth  are 
better  than  soap  or  water  to  clean  a 
lamp  chimney.  Use  the  soap  and  wa- 
ter first  and  apply  the  alcohol  for  any 
spots  remaining  and  to  give  a  fine  pol- 
ish. The  metal  work  of  a  lamp  can  be 
rubbed  bright  with  its  own  oil. 

A  new  sweeping  cap  has  a  deep  cape 
attached  which  buttons  under  the  chin; 
a  visor  piece  crosses  the  face  just  be- 
low the  eyes,  buttoning  at  the  unat- 
tached side,  this  to  prevent  the  dust 
from  entering  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recommend  these  im- 
provements upon  the  old  mob  cap. 

To  wash  the  comfortable  blue  flannel 
blouse  suits  that  boys  and  girls  use  for 
common  wear,  it  is  "better  that  soap  be 
left  out.  Grease  spots  should  first  be 
removed  with  a  thorough  sponging  of 
naphtha;  then  the  garment  should  be 
washed  in  bran  water,  in  which  a  half- 
teacupful  of  salt  has  been  thrown  to 
hold  the  color.  The  same  precautions 
are  needed  in  the  further  procedure  as 
in  the  laundering  of  flannels. 

As  a  salad,  is  a  good  way  to  serve 
scallops  occasionally.  Put  them  into  a 
basin  of  salted  water,  and  cook  slowly 
for  an  hour.  Rinse  in  cold  water  and 
again  boil  slowly  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  plunge  in  cold  water,  drain  and 
cut  into  slices,  mixing  with  the  same 
quantity  of  celery  stalks  that  have 
been  cut  into  dice.  Toss  in  a  salad 
bowl  and  cover  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing, garnished  with  lemon,  radishes 
and  the  celery  tops. 

Here  is  the  way  a  trained  nurse  in  a 
hospital  makes  up  a  patient's  bed:  She 


begins  by  tucking  the  lower  sheet 
snugly  about  the  mattress,  folding  the 
corners  square,  as  a  grocer  folds  the 
edges  of  a  paper  he  wraps  around  a 
package.  The  top  sheet  is  brought 
well  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  it 
will  turn  back  nicely  over  the  other 
clothes.  Together  with  the  blankets 
and  counterpane,  it  is  also  folded  care- 
fully in  at  the  corners  and  tucked  un- 
der smooth  and  tight  at  the  sides. 
Never  put  the  folded  edge  of  the  blan- 
kets up  at  the  head,  for  the  patient 
often  grows  too  weary  or  too  warm, 
and  rests  by  having  a  fold  of  the  blan- 
ket turned  down.  Be  sure  the  lower 
ends  of  all  the  covers  are  tucked  firmly 
under  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  they 
will  not  easily  pull  up. 


Fats  for  Frying. 


Gouffe,  the  highest  French  authority 
in  cookery,  ranks  frying  fats  as  follows: 

The  best  is  the  drippings  of  roast 
meat  and  the  top  of  the  broth  or  soup 
pot;  next  is  beef  suet,  chopped  fine  and 
tried  out.  Butter  requires  a  slow  fire 
and  burns  quickly,  and  is,  therefore, 
inferior  to  either  of  the  fats  previously 
named  for  frying,  besides  being  expen- 
sive. Oil  always  requires  careful  hand- 
ling, as  it  rises  rapidly  and  is  liable  to 
boil  over.  "Lard,"  adds  this  author- 
ity, "I  am  no  advocate  of,  as  it  always 
leaves  an  unpleasant  coating  on  what- 
ever is  fried  in  it." 

To  clarify  drippings  and  fat  from 
beef  or  fresh  pork,  melt  them  in  an 
iron  frying  pan,  and  let  them  stand  on 
the  top  of  a  hot  stove  until  all  the  wa- 
ter boils  out  of  them;  then  strain  them 
through  a  fine  muslin  cloth  into  a  gen- 
eral pot  kept  for  the  purpose.  This 
kind  of  fat  is  the  most  valuable  frying 
fat  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter than  lard,  so  commonly  used  for 
deep  frying.  And  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  save  enough  of  this  fat  for  deep 
frying,  clean  beef  suet  may  be  added  to 
it  after  chopping,  melting  and  strain- 
ing. 

Salt  fats  should  be  put  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water,  and  then  thoroughly  boiled 
up  with  it  for  about  an  hour.  After 
this  let  the  water  cool,  and  the  fat  will 
harden  on  it.  Remove  it  in  a  cake, 
melt  it  out  in  a  spider,  and  try  it  out 
like  the  other  fats.  Strain  it  when  the 
bubbles  cease  to  rise.  This  shows  that 
no  water  is  left  in  it.  Put  it  in  a  pot 
by  itself  for  ordinary  use,  such  as  the 
frying  of  potatoes,  mush,  etc. 


4;  More  Than  He  Expected. 

Gram!?  State  Evaporator  Co.  A,da*  Neb-  J™  10  lRn?- 

Gentlemen  :— 1  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
find  it  to  be  more  than  1  cxpe^ud  fur  the  money.    It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  seen.    1  think  if  more  farmers  in  litis  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hog 
f  ed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  II* -g-  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 
■^K  green  corn  in  the  Fall.  Yours  truly.  S.  W.  SPFNCFR. 

N^J  25  gallon,  S>I2;  50  gallon,  $17;  800  gallon,  ,. 

"^J   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  K.Y.Ctty  I 
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Deere  &  Co.'s  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Works,  Moline,  III. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  great  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  the  follow- 
ing sketch  will  prove  interesting  and 
instructive: 

The  beginning  of  this  mammoth  in- 
dustry can  be  traced  back  nearly  sixty 
years  to  the  small  blacksmith  shop 
operated  by  John  Deere,  where,  iu 
1838,  he  fashioned  two  plows  by  hand, 
cutting  the  mold-boards  from  an  old 
mill  saw  and  bending  them  over  a  log. 

In  1839  he  made  ten  plows.  The 
next  year  he  added  a  helper  and  in- 
creased the  output  to  forty,  and  this 
increase  was  steadily  continued.  In 

1841  seventy-five  plows  were  made,  in 

1842  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  in 

1843  four  hundred  and  in  1846  a  thou- 
sand finished  plows  were  constructed, 


2,500,000  feet  oak  and  ash  lumber  and 
other  material  in  proportion. 

The  Deere  Implement  Co.  of  209  &  21 1 
Market  St.  is  a  branch  of  Deere  &  Co  , 
and  control  their  goods  for  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Popular  Science. 


JOHN  DKEKE  PLOW  WOKKS,  1SS8. 


It  has  been  calculated  by  Robert 
Hall  that  the  whole  coal  supply  of  our 
planet  would  barely  suffice  to  produce 
heat  equal  to  that  which  the  sun  dissi- 
pates in  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

The  winter  of  Sitka  is  milder  than 
that  of  many  European  capitals,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna  or  Copenhagen.  The  mild 
climate  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Alaska  is  due  to  the  Japanese  current. 

Lord  Kelvin,  the  eminent  English 
scientist,  savs  there  are  100,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000  molecules  to  a  cubic 
inch  of  any  gas,  and  in  each  of  these 
molecules   there   are   several  atoms 
moving  among  themselves  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles  a 
minute. 

The  mosquito  has  prevented 
or  hindered  the  settlement  of 
ten  million  to  eleven  million 
square  miles  of  fruitful  terri- 
tories. In  a  "  mosquito  map 
of  the  world,"  Popular  Science 
Newt  shows  the  distribution  of 
this  enormous  insect  reserva 
tion,  which  is  almost  uninhabi- 
table by  man,  and  comprises 
the  whole  of  western  Africa, 
from  the  great  desert  to  Fish 
river,  half  the  Sunda  islands, 
all  the  vast  tundras  of  north- 
ern Siberia,  much  of  British 
North  America,  lowiands  in  the 
United  States,  eastern  Mexico, 
eastern  Guatamala  and  Hon- 
duras, with  about  two-thirds 
of  South  America. 

Diplomacy. 


DEERE  4.  CO.  S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKS.  1X8 


which  gave  his  shop  a  foremost  rank  in 
the  infant  industries  of  the  West. 

At  this  time  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing steel  of  proper  dimensions  and 
quality  was  found  to  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  business,  and  Mr. 
Deere  opened  negotiations  in  Pitts- 
burg for  the  manufacture  of  plow  steel, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  James  Swank's  book,  "Iron 
in  All  Ages,"  in  which  volume,  page 
297,  occurs  the  following: 

"The  first  slab  of  cast  plow  steel 
ever  rolled  in  the  United  States  was 
rolled  by  William  Woods  at  the  steel 
works  of  Jones  &  Quigg  in  184G  and 
shipped  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  111., 
under  whose  direction  it  was  made." 

In  1857  the  Deere  Works  had  as- 
sumed such  extended  proportions  as  to 
turn  out  ten  thousand  implements. 
The  business  was  incorporated  by  State 
authority  in  18G8,  ucder  the  style  of 
Deere  &  Co. 

Its  further  progress  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1896,  1400  hands  were  em- 
ployed atd  two  hundred  thousand  com- 
plete implements  were  manufactured, 
the  sales  for  the  year  aggregating  over 
four  million  dollars.  The  product  in- 
cludes haud  plows  of  ail  kinds  and  sizes, 
wheeled  plows  of  the  most  approved 
patterns,  cultivators,  both  riding  and 
walking,  and  many  styles  and  kinds  of 
harrows,  in  all  embodying  over  six 
hundred  different  styles,  sizes  and  kinds 
of  implements,  which  are  sent  in  quan- 
tities to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  material  used  by  this  industry 
per  annum   is   as   follows:     50  tons 
emery,  300  tons  oil  and  varnish,  2000 
tons  grindstones,  3500  tons  steel,  6000  j 
tons   iron,  8500  tons  coal  and  coke, 


"I  have  come,"  said  the 
young  man,  "to  ask  for  your 
daughter's  hand." 

The  proud  banker  gazed 
over  his  glasses  at  the  young 
man  and  de-manded: 

"  Well,  have  you  any  means 
of  supporting  her  ?  " 

"Alas!   I   am   poor  —  but 
hear  my  story." 
"  Go  on  ! " 

"When  I  spoke  to  Claudia 
about  coming  to  see  you,  she 
told  me  it  was  useless— that 
her  mother  was  the  man  of 
the  house,  and  that  I  had  better  go 
to  her.  But  I  said,  'No!  Your  father 
may  permit  your  mother  to  think  that 
she  is  the  man  of  the  house,  just  to 
humor  her,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of 
him  to  know  that  when  a  matter  of  im- 
portance comes  up,  his  strong  will 
must  always  assert  itself.  His  strength 
of  character  may  not  be  brought  out 
by  little  things,  still — '  " 

"My  boy,"  interrupted  the  old 
gentleman,  patting  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  I  have  known  all  along  that 
you  were  not  oue  of  those  ordinary 
dudes  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
around  them.  Take  her,  and  may  you 
always  be  happy." 

"That  settles  it !  "  exclaimed  Cupid, 
as  he  picked  up  an  arrow  that  had 
failed  to  reach  its  mark.  "  That's  the 
last  time  1  shoot  at  a  new  woman. 
Why,  the  point  is  bent  double!" 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 


Of  Interest  to  Horsemen. 

Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter} 
j  If  so,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
I  important  matter.    Horses  that  have  been 
j  used  steadily,  either  on  the  farm  or  for  road 
i  work,  quite    probably  have    some  strains 
I  whereby  lameness  or  enlargements  have  been 
caused,  or  perhaps  new  life  is  needed  to  be 
I  infused  into  their  legs.    Gombault's  Cuustic 
j  Balsam  applied  as  per  directions,  just  as  you 
j  arc  turning  your  horse  out,  will  be  of  great 
j  benefit,  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  One  great  advantage 
in  using  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied 
it  needs  do  care  or  attention,  is  absolutely  a 
safe  remedy  for  any  one  to  use  and  does  its 
work  well,  and  at  a  time  when  the  horse  is 
having  a  rest.    Of  course,  it  can  be  used  with 
equal  success  while  horses  arc  iu  the  stable, 
but  many  people  in  turning  their  horses  out 
would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if  the)'  were  re- 
minded of  it,  aud  this  article  is  given  as  a 
reminder. 


Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEAD  OR 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Rred  from  the  moit  noted  herein  In 
Knglaud  and  the  United  State*. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual,special  and  BweepMakefc  In  IBM,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  tflul.50. 

At  Stale  Pair  held  at  Sacramento  lu  1807  re- 
ceived Gold  M,  da)  ;Sweep»takeB  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  caitle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  ihe  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  HWlne  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  Ihe  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  Ihe  best  j  igs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
wlnm  rs  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SKSSIOSS   *  to, 
Lynwood  Cresmery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


Pair  of  Pure  White  Horses. 

Those  turned  white  from  old  as-'e.  not  wanted. 
Will  buy  single  aud  chance  mating,  if  extra  hand- 
some. Must  be  buill  rangy;  good  steppers,  with 
fine  tails  and  maoes.  Not  less  than  1(150  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  II  hands.  2  inches  fn  height,  or  more. 
Address  BRbEUEK,  care  of  Rural  Press. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Poultry. 


Swine. 


Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.  Best  for  Beef. 


F.  H.  BUKKK,  (526  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns. 

winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  siugly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETEK  SAXE  A  SUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKkSKYS  AND  HOI.vr  KI  N>,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Wlllaui  Ni  rs  ,v  t  o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1870. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butler  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  i-.  i  and  1SW,  defeating  the 
Jersey*  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

5hort=Horn  Bulls 

ZETOTft  SALE. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


I'ARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  ThortiufjMireil 
Pbultryi  Including  prize-winning  II  hlte  aud  Mack 
LanfMon*.  E.  e.  Townaend  *  <  <>.,  luas  J  street 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY'  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mluor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Slock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  fur  circular. 

SKKU  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Ca\ 
Send  forlllnntrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.     All  varieties  of 

Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

WILLIAM  NI  LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  aud  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EtiG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  k  Bendel.  S.  F. 


EI. IAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hauford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

8.  P.  LINDOREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  Chlua  Swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  .N lies  Jt  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cai.   Established  lu  lS7t>. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  iXi.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  ooats. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  Bale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CP.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pu  re-  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


-   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
v.  ill  cows  from  tnen  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 

steadily  kept  in  view. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rememb" 
ttu  Hetl  <j  >tu  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  ChI. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

ts  the  stunJtird  machine  for  hatching  strong,  health? 

chirks,    Helf-reuatutioft  patent 
turning  trays,  drying   room  for 
chicks,  pon-explOflive  lorni*—  just  a 
fevt  of  Us  good  point*  Sold  und*  r 
:>■->- i  f  lve  nuri rantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.   Beam  i fully  made  ond  dura* 
hie.  Our  t2fl  paae  catfloftofl  de- 
serines  them  fully:  tell*  many 
thin?*  about  poultry  raislna  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  fl  ft-. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boa  540  0ES  MQlfMS.lA. 


in  mil  in  ri  1 1 1 1 1  ii  i  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  in  1 1 1  in  i 

VEK  BEATEN 

In  nil  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must   be  something 
t  ):-•  Hupt>r  iorlty  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  retfiiliitin«,  entirely  auto- 
roai  ir.  >ou  put  la  the  Bug*,  the 
Relinuledoe*  the  rest.  All  about 
hi*  rind  mnnv  things  of  vnlao  to 
w  bnnk.St-nd  IDcts.  forlt. 


Here'*  What  Y-on  Want  for  CH R ISTW  AS 

!    *  jSBfc  Seiii  emulating  r>o  eprir.l5;on  trul*6.7S 

|)B£\vj^f»ji»i»  6>end  If  for  No.  90  catalogue.  Larger 
1e^-w¥(k1^b3  onea  cheap  ami  on  trial.  **3  hutches 
Jt^^^^-WBLw  ith  Harttam,  Su.37and  48  chick?  from 
*  'fl^ay-"»Q  exvt*."  Jacob  Whippert,  recti,  O. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co*.  Springfield.  U. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OiL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 
The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analytit  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ati'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  UELLA  BEACH,  San  Jone,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dora. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


PATENTS, 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETSI 
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Length  of  a  Thought. 

How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  think  ? 
Prof.  Richet,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  into  this  sub- 
ject. He  found  that  by  mentally  run- 
ning up  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale 
for  one  or  more  octaves  and  then  di- 
viding the  total  time  by  the  number  of 
notes  thought  of,  the  time  taken  for 
each  note  was  one-eleventh  of  a  sec- 
ond. There  are  various  ways  of  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  for  realizing  any  physi- 
cal sensation  or  mental  impression.  If 
the  skin  be  touched  repeatedly  with 
light  blows  from  a  small  hammer,  one 
may,  according  to  Professor  Richet, 
distinguish  the  fact  that  the  blows  are 
separate  and  not  continuous  pressure 
when  they  follow  one  another  as  fre- 
quently as  1000  a  second.  The  smallest 
intervals  of  sound  can  be  much  better 
distinguished  with  one  ear  than  with 
both.  Thus  the  separateness  of  the 
clicks  of  a  revolving-toothed  wheel  was 
noted  by  one  observer  when  they  did 
not  exceed  sixty  to  the  second,  but,  us- 
ing both  ears,  he  could  not  distinguish 
them  when  they  occurred  oftener  than 
fifteen  times  a  second. 

The  sharp  sound  of  the  electric  spark 
of  an  inductive  coil  was  distinguished 
with  one  ear  when  the  rate  was  as  high 
as  500  to  the  second.  Sight  is  much 
less  keen  than  hearing  in  distinguish- 
ing differences.  If  a  disc  half  white 
and  half  black  be  revolved,  it  will  ap- 
pear gray  when  its  revolutions  exceed 
twenty-four  per  second. 

It  has  been  found  that  we  can  hear 
far  more  rapidly  than  we  can  count,  so 
that  if  a  clock-clicking  movement  runs 
faster  than  ten  to  the  second  we  can 
count  four  clicks,  while  with  twenty  to 
the  second  we  can  count  two  of  them. 


Nothing   Impossible   to    the  ln= 
ventor. 


All  obstacles  seem  to  fade  away  be- 
fore the  versatile  inventor,  and  seem- 
ing impossibilities  become  subjective 
and  are  rendered  inane  before  the 
superiority  of  his  mind  over  matter. 
To  the  layman  the  feat  of  making  con- 
nection with  a  water  main  without  dis- 
turbing the  flow  of  water  would  seem 
impossible,  but  the  feat  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  through  the 
ingenuity  of  M.  R.  Sherrerd,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  device  used  was  patented 
by  him.  A  double  pipe  cutter  was  on 
the  main  inside  of  a  water-tight  cast- 
ing chamber  through  which  the  main 
passed.  The  cutter  was  operated  by  a 
miter  gear  worked  from  the  outside  by 
a  steel  rod  passing  through  a  stuffing- 
box  in  the  chamber,  and  cut  out  a  10- 
inch  section  in  the  main.  This,  with 
the  cutters,  was  raised  through  a  dia- 
phragm into  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm 
being  closed  by  a  slidegate,  the  two  cut 
ends  of  the  main  communicated  through 
the  chamber,  which  was  full  of  water 
under  pressure.  The  top  of  the  cham- 
ber was  then  opened,  the  section  of 
pipe  removed  and  the  required  special 
valve  put  in  its  place.  The  chamber 
was  then  closed,  the  gate  in  the  dia- 
phragm opened  and  the  valve  lowered 
and  forced  into  position  by  means  of  a 
sleeve  around  the  pipe  that  passed 
through  the  stuffing-box  in  the  chamber 
and  was  operated  by  jackscrews. 
Preliminary  tightness  of  the  connec- 
tions was  effected  by  rubber  gaskets, 
and  after  the  removal  of  the  chamber 
both  ends  of  the  main  were  caulked 
into  the  new  connection. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  PosltiTt  Cor* 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severoactlon. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  noriei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Pries  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
seat  or  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it*  use.v  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  Q. 


What  is  Electricity? 


The  American  Electrician  condenses 
from  the  London  Engineering 's  review 
of  Prof.  Trowbridge's  new  book, 
"What  is  Electricity?"  as  follows: 
The  writer  says  that  in  spite  of  the  all- 
round  progress  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  we  know  no  more  about 
the  essential  nature  of  electricity  than 
did  Benjamin  Franklin  150  years  ago. 
The  several  explanations  offered,  based 
upon  the  ether,  or  ether  and  matter 
associated,  merely  substitute  one  un- 
known for  another.  "  After  all,  what 
is  matter  ?  What  is  the  ether  ?  How 
is  matter  associated  with  the  ether  ? 
To  such  fundamental  questions  we  can 
return  no  other  answer  than  the  now 
famous  ignoramus.  They  make,  or 
tend  to  make,  us  painfully  conscious  of 
the  inflnitude  of  our  nescience."  The 
writer  of  the  review  adds  that  Lord 
Kelvin  must  have  been  brooding  over 
these  provoking  unknowns  when  he 
wrote  to  him  in  1892:  "  Tell  me  what 
electricity  is,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  the 
rest."  This  inability  to  detect  elec- 
tricity in  its  primordial  form  need,  how- 
ever, exert  no  distrustful,  no  depress- 
ing effects  on  the  mind  of  the  student 
of  physical  science.  "Let  him  re- 
member that  a  ray  of  light  is  an  unex- 
plained phenomenon;  yet  what  wonder- 
ful truths  are  revealed  to  Fresnel, 
what  knowledge  has  been  wrested  from 
it  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
what  marvels  is  it  not  every  day  re- 
cording on  photographic  plates  !  If  he 
feels  himself  morosely  affected  by  this 
agnosticism,  let  him  recall  the  astro- 
nomical phenomena  which  are  accu- 
rately calculated  years  in  advance 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  gravitation;  or  let  him 
think  of  that  masterly  bit  of  analysis 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  argon 
without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Rayleigh  or  Prof.  Ramsay,  of 
what  chemical  affinity  is.  If  he  is  a 
practical  man,  let  him  reflect  that  the 
engineer  lives  amid  stresses  and  strains, 
and  though  ignoring  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  forces  which  he  uses, 
builds  up  powerful  engines  and  dyna- 
mos, and  as  successfully  tunnels  a  Mont 
Cenis  as  he  throws  a  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  or  the  Firth  of  Forth." 


Professor  Roberts-Austen  claims 
to  have  made  some  recent  discoveries 
on  the  subject  of  the  interdiffusibility 
of  metals,  showing  that  solid  metals 
may  be  made  to  mix  themselves  as  if 
the  atoms  were  living  creatures.  He 
says  he  has,  in  fact,  discovered  pieces 
of  metal  engaged  in  the  act  of  mixing 
themselves  up  one  with  the  other.  Of 
course  the  interest  of  this  is  that  the 
interdiffusion  of  which  we  speak  has 
been  found  to  take  place  when  the 
metals  were  cold,  and,  though  this 
property  in  metals,  to  be  capable  of 
attaching  themselves  one  to  the  other 
when  cold,  has  been  talked  about  be- 
fore, nothing  so  clearly  proved  has 
hitherto  been  at  the  service  of  the 
metallurgists  and  chemists  as  the  facts 
adduced  by  Professor  Roberts-Austen. 
He  shows  that  when  clean  surfaces  of 
lead  and  gold  are  held  together  in  the 
absence  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  40 
degrees  for  four  days  they  unite  firmly 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  a  force 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  breaking 
strain  of  the  lead.  The  professor  has 
also  proved  that  if  a  plate  of  gold  be 
laid  under  one  of  lead  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  thick  in  three  days 
gold  will  have  risen  and  diffused  itself 
to  the  top  of  the  other  metal  in  appre- 
ciable q  uantity. 


The  Philadelphia  Item  prints  a  de- 
scription of  a  trial  of  the  Holman  en- 
gine between  Winslow  Junction  and 
Cape  May,  N.  J.  The  results  sound 
revolutionary  in  engine  construction, 
as  the  extraordinary  speed  of  two 
miles  a  minute  was  attained.  The 
trainmaster's  record  says  a  mile  was 
reeled  off  in  thirty  seconds,  "  beating 
the  world's  record  by  seven  and  a  half 
miles."  The  inventor  occupied  a  place 
in  the  cab  with  the  trainmaster.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  a  single  mile  spurt,  for 
the  trainmaster  says  that  the  test  con- 
vinced him  that  this  engine  can  run  120 
miles  an  hour  as  regular  duty. 


A  new  revolver  is  the  1897  invention 
of  Bergmann,  of  Bavaria — an  "  auto- 
matic pocket-pistol."  All  it  requires  is 
to  pull  the  trigger  once,  whereupon  it 
empties  itself  of  six  loads  in  two 
seconds,  sending  a  32-caliber  steel  bul- 
let with  such  velocity  that  a  6-inch 
hardwood  plank  is  pierced  at  a  distance 
of  300  yards.  There  is  an  automatic 
lock  by  which  the  weapon  is  made  safe. 
There  is  a  spring  which  may  be  so 
worked  that  the  firing  may  be  arrested 
at  any  point  under  the  sixth  shell. 
The  marksman  can  decide  before  he 
pulls  the  trigger  just  how  many  shots 
he  wants  to  fire.  All  of  the  recoil  is 
utilized  by  the  mechanism,  and  it  is  the 
force  of  the  recoil  which  discharges  all 
the  shots  after  the  first  one. 


That  "  little  drops  of  water  make  a 
mighty  ocean  "  is  true,  but  that  they 
calm  the  mighty  ocean  is  equally  true. 
When  drops  of  rain  fall  on  the  ocean 
they  have  been  noticed  to  calm  it,  al- 
though the  wind  was  high.  This  fact 
often  puzzled  observers,  until  an  Eng- 
lish scientist  found  that  each  drop 
forces  some  water  below  the  surface  in 
the  shape  of  rings,  which  gradually  de- 
crease in  speed  and  increase  in  size, 
until,  18  inches  below,  the  same  motion 
is  caused  as  above,  but  in  slower  time, 
and,  as  these  two  waters  exchange 
places  again  and  again,  it  forces  the 
wave  out  and  causes  a  calm  sea. 


Electricity  reports  that  in  an  exami- 
nation that  was  made  of  some  "electric 
belts"  sold  by  a  street  fakir,  it  was 
found  that  beneath  a  strip  of  gauze  was 
a  layer  of  dry  mustard.  When  the 
wearer  perspired  a  little,  the  mustard 
was  moistened  and  set  up  a  burning 
sensation,  and  the  deluded  victim  be- 
lieved a  current  of  electricity  was  pass- 
ing through  him. 

Of  the  250  stamps  which  have  been 
issued,  the  values  have  ranged  from  one 
cent  to  $5000.  Five  dollars  is  the 
highest  value  among  postage  stamps, 
but  newspaper  stamps  reach  the  hun- 
dred dollar  mark,  while  a  revenue 
stamp  may  represent  $5000. 


"I,"  he  said,  "can  always  think 
best  when  I  have  a  good  cigar  to 
smoke."  "Well,"  said  she,  with  a  far- 
away look,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  an 
expert  in  judging  tobacco." — Chicago 
News. 


As  true  as 
the  sun 

— that's  the  kind  of  watches 
the  new  Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgins  are.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  them.    Made  in  all  sizes. 

Finest  material  and  work- 
manship. They  are  moderately 
low  in  price.  Sold  by  jewelers 
everywhere. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works  —  fully  guaranteed. 


Presses  Placea  on  Trial. 


BOX  &  PERPETUAL  HAY  PRESSES 


have  large  feed  holes;  large  wheels:  automatic  door  to 
remove  overlap:  two  feeds  to  the  circle;  less  than  9-in. 
high  where  the  team  crosses;  made  of  wood  and  steel, 

or  all  steel.   For  circulars  and  prices  address 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWICHT,  ILL.,  BOX  25. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  I-aval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  S50  to  S8HO. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Corllandt  St., 
CHICAGO.  |        NEW  YORK. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladles'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  .Sandal",  fine  Kid  C.  S. 
plain  toe,  at  51)  cents.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
IS  cents  or  less.  Men's  «4.oo  Button  shoes 
US  1.37.   Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  Natioual  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  In 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  lfi  000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

WATERPROOF 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  YVeathfr-prnof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Rest 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Patnt.  Made  In 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  Oil  Pa  int.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  WM.  RUKD,  Sole  Agent,  23  Davis  Street, 
.San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  8c CO  *s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 


Weils 

with 

Profit 


UfCl  I  Drilling  Machines 
1BCL.1L  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Uas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WltlTE 
DS  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYIV5AN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


LT&H  JNING  WELL ; M ACH'Y • 

PUMPS,  AIR    C.ITT5,  iw 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  'jJ^Vs 
THE  AMERICAN  ,.WELL •  WO'ftKS.apMi 
AURORA  Uf.-SHI C AOO.-  OALLASOrEX.'Sg. 


and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,739  Market  St.,S 


Blake,    moffltt   dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
Bt.AKE.  McFAT.t,  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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Condensing  Food  Supplies. 


Reports  from  those  who  are  engaged 
in  condensing  food  make  interesting 
"scientific"  reading. 

To  speak  of  carrying  enough  food  in 
a  small  valise  to  last  a  healthy  man  a 
year  seems  fictitious.  Capsules,  pills, 
buttons,  packages  not  larger  than  a 
pocket-book — are  all  receptacles  for 
nourishing  food.  These  are  for  the  de- 
lectation of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  Klondicitis,  the  new  malady 
caused  by  the  rush  to  the  Yukon,  and 
in  whose  interest  the  different  chemists 
are  now  working  so  industriously.  The 
present  scheme  is  to  furnish  Klondike 
voyagers  with  condensed  foods  adapted 
to  peculiar  needs.  Anything  or  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  food  can  now  be 
put  up  in  compressed  form.  A  cup  of 
good  coffee  or  tea,  already  sweetened, 
is  crowded  into  a  button.  One  of 
these,  dropped  into  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  convert  it  into 
liquid  form.  All  kinds  of  soups  are 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  but- 
tons contain  a  mixture  of  meat  and 
vegetables  properly  seasoned  and  ready 
for  the  hot  water.  The  button  craze 
has  evidently  taken  a  new  and  entirely 
different  aspect  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign.  Now  all  you  need  do  is  to 
buy  the  button,  and  it  may  be  said  you 
have  the  rest.  Another  essential  for 
the  Klondike  will  be  desiccated  beef, 
an  ounce  of  which  is  equivalent  to  five 
ounces  of  fresh  meat.  It  is  put  up  in 
such  hard  little  chunks  that  an  ordinary 
knife  makes  little  headway  in  cutting 
it.  Fine  shavings  of  this  make  nice  fill- 
ing for  sandwiches  or  can  be  used  for 
making  nutritious  soup. 

A  loaf  of  bread  can  be  compressed 
until  it  is  not  larger  than  a  cracker. 
When  soaked  in  water  it  swells  up  like 
a  sponge,  and  when  dried  out  makes 
very  fair  eating.  A  loaf  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  of  flour,  beef,  fat 
and  salt,  and  contains  all  the  elements 
of  a  plain  meal.  Ten  pounds  of  onions, 
carrots,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  or 
any  other  vegetable,  are  by  the  con- 
densing process  crowded  into  one- 
pound  cans,  and  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent for  soup-making. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  men 
who  expect  to  make  their  millions 
through  this  scheme  will  not  be  ready 
to  launch  these  projects  until  next 
spring.  At  the  present  time  food  can- 
not be  got  there  as  fast  as  needed,  and 
gaunt  hunger  shows  its  fangs,  lurks 
like  a  wolf  about  every  camp,  and  can 
scarcely  be  appeased. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  interested 
in  packing  food  for  the  Yukon,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  send  it  to  them 
in  its  best  form. 


Every  week  now  brings  news  of  new 
electrical  enterprises  inaugurated  or 
successfully  completed  in  California. 
The  general  significance  of  this  new 
step  forward  in  the  application  of 
water  power  to  industrial  purposes  is 
startling.  On  the  one  hand  it  signi- 
fies that  man  has  at  last  learned  how 
to  effectually  master  and  utilize  one  of 
the  mightiest  natural  forces  cf  the 
earth.  Coal  is  an  exhaustible  posses- 
sion, and  the  day  must  come  when  the 
coal  fields  of  the  earth  will  be  worked 
out.  Our  rivers  and  falls  offer,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
energy;  for  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  evaporates  the  water  of  the  sea 
and  causes  it  to  fall  again  as  rain  upon 
the  hills,  or  as  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tains, this  source  will  be  available  for 
the  supply  of  man's  wants,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  time  when  the  earth's 
coal  fields  will  be  exhausted  need  no 
longer  be  awaited  with  misgivings. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cared 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  tre  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  In  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  I  hysicians  tn  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  '  est  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  muc  us  sur- 
faces The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  r  reduces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  tree. 

F.  J  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Black  braids  are  very  extensively 
employed  to  trim  either  black  or  col- 
ored gowns.  Wide  military  braid  laid 
on  straight  and  flat  is  used,  but  elab- 
orate designs  carried  out  in  fine  black 
braid  are  more  fashionable  still. 

To  produce  an  appearance  of  slender- 
ness  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to 
emphasize  slimness  where  it  is  natural, 
appears  to  be  the  aim  of  all  dress- 
makers at  present. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  novelties  of 
the  season,  and  one  which  is  considered 
most  promising  by  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  fashionable  attire,  is  the 
tartan  cape.  The  plaid  may  be  either 
single  or  double  faced,  although  the 
latter  is  preferable,  and  is  made  loose 
in  front,  fitted  to  the  figure  in  the  back 
with  a  belt  strap.  The  collar  is  high 
and  quite  flaring,  and  the  epaulettes 
are  moderately  full  and  edged  with 
fringe  in  shawl  style.  The  buttons 
used  on  these  wraps  are  either  pearl 
or  bone  and  are  of  good  size.  The  tar- 
tan capes  are  designed  for  traveling  or 
general  wear,  when  warmth  is  a 
requisite. 

Heliotrope  combined  with  red  is 
among  fashionable  color  mixtures. 
Green,  hyacinth  blue  and  yellow  is  an- 
other French  melange.  Mentally  con- 
sidered, these  combinations  suggest 
anything  but  harmony,  but  the  best 
shops  and  importing  houses  show  these 
and  endless  other  seemingly  crude  and 
very  inartistic  groupings  of  color. 

Black  materials  will  be  greatly  fa- 
vored during  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons, and  a  special  and  very  elaborate 
display  of  elegant  black  fabrics  is  made 
at  the  various  importing  houses.  Many 
fancy  weaves  are  shown,  but  the  stand- 
ard black  textures  brought  to  such  ex- 
quisite perfection  have  their  own  de- 
cided attractions.  The  outlook  indi- 
cates an  even  greater  demand  for 
handsome  black  textiles  than  was  ex- 
perienced a  year  ago,  when  this  color 
so  widely  prevailed. 

The  smooth-finished  cloths  in  black 
and  also  in  all  the  new  fashionable 
colorings  are  pre-eminently  handsome, 
both  in  texture  and  weave,  and  the 
choice  as  to  color  is  almost  unlimited. 
Many  of  the  expensive  patterns  are 
deeper  in  tone  than  they  have  been  for 
several  seasons  past. 

Coats  single  or  double  breasted  are 
equally  la  mode,  and  many  of  them  are 
decidedly  longer  than  they  have  been, 
but  with  one  and  all  outdoor  garments 
the  very  high  collar  is  indispensable. 
Indeed,  in  dress  as  well  as  mantles, 
there  is  a  decided  favoring  of  Medici 
styles. 

A  good  lamp-chimney  deal- 
er keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  Long  Look  Ahead. 

To-day's  apparent  economy  may  prove  to  have 
been  gross  extravagance.  He  who  buvs  fence  that 
Is  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  "LONG  KL'it,''  practices 
real  economy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  FIssure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  W  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED  -i«  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &,  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

ay  to  fret  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
beel,  anv  width  tire.  Catal.  fuse. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 

WITH  niNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  In  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist.  Is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 

placed  in  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey.  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEFK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  2,  18U7. 
593.010.—  CLOB  Pci.VEHlZER— Adel  &  Leib,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

593,159.— Gate  Lock— C.  B.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

592,786.— AWN1NO  Support  —  W.  Johnson,  Motl, 
Cal. 

593,183— Car  Coupling— J.  J.  Mallov,  Portland, 
Or. 

572,873.— Sash  Fastener— E.  E.  Masters.  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

592,994  — Kein  Holder— W.C  Nelson,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

593.028  — File  or  Rasp— O.  Olson,  Redding,  Cal. 
592.882.— Fire  Lighter— W.  S.  Ovtrlin,  Portland, 
Or. 

593,f'3S  —Photographic  Mount— P.  J.  Stuparich, 

S.  F. 

592,945.— Can  Opener— J.  E.  Youngblood,  Union 
City,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  CopleB  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mall  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Wire  l  eiM'ing.'  A(i;u>tn  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.     DeKalb  Fence  Co..  DcKalh,  III. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Photograhic  Mount.— Paul  J.  Stuparich,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  593,036.  Dated  Nov.  2,  1896. 
This  invention  relates  to  photographic  card 
mounts,  art  panels,  and  analogous  articles,  and  a 
process  for  producing  the  same.  In  th's  art  it  is 
common  to  make  photographic  card  mounts  and 
similar  art  panels,  wi'h  a  tinted  surface,  and 
afterwards  applying  to  such  tinted  surface  letters 
or  words  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  user 
of  the  card  in  a  different  color  This  has  usually 
been  done  in  two  operations,  first,  consisting  of 
tinting  the  card,  and  the  other,  in  applying  upon 
the  tinted  surface  the  in  ted  letters  or  other  matter 
in  French  chalk  or  any  substance  which  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  In  this  invention  the  de- 
sired tint  is  applied  to  certain  parts  of  a  white- 
surfaced  card  and  simultaneously  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  card  are  raised  directly  above  the  sur- 
lace  without  applying  the  tint,  the  whole  being 
done  In  a  oingle  operation. 

Clod  Pulverizer  — W.T.Adel.San  Jose.Cal.  No. 
593,(40.  Dated  Nov.  2, 1897.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  machine  which  is  especially  designed  for  the 
crushing  and  pulverizing  of  clods  of  earth.  It 
consists  esseniialiv  it.  the  novel  construction  "f  a 
roller  or  rollers  mounted  upon  a  shaft,  with  a 
means  for  propelling  the  apparatus  over  the 
ground  The  object  of  the  device  is  to  pulverize 
the  hardened  clods  which  are  formed  by  drying 
after  wet  soil  has  been  plowed.  These  clods  ac- 
cumulate in  large  quantities  on  adobe  or  clayey 
soil,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  break  them  sufficiently  to 
make  the  land  valuable  for  use.  The  rol  ers  con- 
sist of  heaos  forming  each  CLd.  one  or  more  being 
mounted  to  turn  in  line  with  each  other  upon  a 
single  shaft.  The  heads  or  disks  have  continuous 
annular  channels  made  near  the  peripheries  and 
bars  are  fitted  into  the  channels  with  ribs  which 
abut -gainst  the  disks  and  bolts  extending  from 
one  bead  to  the  other  are  provided  with  nuts 
whereby  the  heads  may  be  drawn  together  to  lock 
the  bars  in  place  and  f  irm  the  roller  surface.  A 
suitab  e  weight-earrvlng  box  and  driver's  seat  are 
supported  directly  from  the  axle  so  that  any  de- 
sired pressure  or  weight  can  be  brought  upon  the 
app  iratns.  The  steel  T-shaped  bars  form  a  very 
satisfactory  crushing  device  and  very  easily  re- 
moved an  replaced  by  loosenirg  the  nuts  upon  the 
binding  bolts. 


HOME 
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PRICE,  »2.50  PRICE,  81.80 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Frsnclsco. 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


l/V\F*RO\/ED 


The     Most     Powerful     Jflade  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.  82-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Lcandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
A Kent . 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

1  he  Weekly 

Iraerican  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK &CO. 

MKHirlllranM.,  CMCMlfl.  ILL. 


Monarch  Grubber  mid  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  «£:  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
033  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAK  DER  If  AILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  I2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    dt  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  886  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STRKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl 


November  20,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


33. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  November  17,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  93   <a   93'„      $  90M@  91« 

Thursday   983»@   937a  89°/,®   91  % 

Friday   93^@   94(4  90%(&  9V/e 

Saturday   93^®   9i%  90?<i@  90 

Monday    94%®   94  89&@  90V, 

Tuesday   94%®   94  t  90^®  89tf 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s5(4d  7s4tfd 

Thursday  7s4(/2d  7s3V4d 

Friday   7s4*d  7s3-/,d 

Saturday  7s4>jjd  7s3'/8d 

Monday  7s4'„d  7s3'„d 

Tuesday  7s4%d  7s3Hd 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  42(4@1  43%  "1  $1  38tf@l  39?8 

Friday    1  43K@1  42M       '  39   @>  38 

Saturday   1  41V«>I  4m       '  37'/,<v- 1  .W» 

Monday!   1  42    «r.1  41V        1  37»„®1  37 

Tuesday   1  4094®  1  38  lt  367a@l  34% 

Wednesday   1  36(4@1  38M       1  333£@l  36% 

Wheat. 

Values  for  wheat;  in  this  center  have  been 
on  the  down  grade  most  of  the  current  week. 
In  the  spot  market  there  has  been  a  quotable 
decline  of  5@7%c  per  cental,  and  in  futures 
here  there  }was  a  still  more  pronounced  re- 
duction, December  wheat;,.having  dropped 
within  the  week  on  San  Francisco  Call  Board 
about  8c,  and  May  wheat  about  ~%c.  While 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  lacked  firmness 
most  of  the  time,  there  were  no  such  breaks 
in  prices  abroad  as  were  recorded  here.  Prom- 
inent among  the  influences  depressing  wheat 
in  the  local  market  were  the  decreased  Euro- 
pean demand  for  long  voyage  wheat  and  the 
stiffer  rates  lately  demanded  here  for  wheat 
ships.  While  the  demand  for  wheat  was  not 
active,  there  were  more  buyers  than  sellers 
at  the  lower  prices  established.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  day  of  going  to  press,  options  recov- 
ered slightly  from  lowest  point  of  week,  but 
spot  market  was  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. 

That  the  local  wheat  market  is  by  no  means 
stagnant  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on 
Saturday  last  four  cargoes  were  cleared, 
three  for  Europe  and  one  for  South  Africa, 
the  total  aggregating  237,755  centals,  with  a 
valuation  of  1356,124.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
showing  for  one  day.  Nine  wheat  cargoes  had 
previously  cleared  since  the  1st  inst  ,  making 
an  average  for  the  month,  up  to  the  date 
above  named,  of  exactly  one  cargo  per  day, 
Sundays  included.  More  wheat  would  un- 
doubtedly now  be  going  outward  were  it  not 
for  the  long  time  consumed  in  the  trip  to 
Europe.  Supplies  required  for  the  immediate 
future  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent  are  being  drawn  from  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  United  States,  as  wheat  can  be 
landed  in  Liverpool  from  New  York  in  fifteen 
days  or  less  by  steam,  as  against  about  four 
months  from  San  Francisco  by  sail.  The 
Pacific  coast  has  now  to  compete  with  this 
winter's  Argentine  wheat.  The  latter,  which 
has  not  yet  been  harvested,  can  be  laid  down 
in  Europe  sooner  than  wheat  now  going  aboard 
ship  here.  With  a  Panama  or  Nicaragua 
canal,  this  coast  would  be  placed  on  almost 
equal  footing  with  the  eastern  portions  of 
North  and  South  America,  as  regards  the 
wheat  trade  of  Europe.  Never  was  the  need 
of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  more  keenly  felt 
than  at  the  present  time. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

W!>e-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations            7s7d@7s7d  8smd(2)8s4d 

Freight  rates              22(4@25s  31  M@— s 

Local  market             $1.50@1.55  $1.37/,@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  $1  38?i@l  42Ca 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37(4@1  40 

Oregon  Valley   1  36M@1  38% 

WallalWalla  Blue  Stem   1  37ya@l  41M 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  32/,®l  37/, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 


1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.43%@1.36%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.39@1.33%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.36%@ 
1.38%  ;  May,  1898,  at  1.33%@1.36%. 

Flour. 

Stocks  are  in  this  center  are  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  but  there  is  considerably  more 
flour  offering,  both  the  product  of  local  and 
outside  mills,  than  can  be  accommodated  with 
immediate  custom.  Besides,  very  little  en- 
couragement would  draw  forth  liberal  con- 
signments from  interior  points.  Many  flour- 
ing mills  on  the  coast  are  now  idle,  owing  to 
inability  to  profitably  market  their  product. 
It  seems  as  though  some  means  might  be 
devised  to  send  a  larger  portion  of  our  bread- 
stuffs  abroad  in  a  manufactured  state  than 
we  are  now  doing. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  15ra4  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing  •.   4  75@4  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  15@4  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  15@4  40 

Barley. 

With  little  doing  in  this  cereal  on  export 
account,  and  local  brewers  and  malsters  not 
operating  to  any  noteworthy  extent,  values 
for  brewing  grades  have  not  been  very  well 
defined  since  last  review.  Prices  for  brew- 
ing barley  continue  to  be  quoted  about  as  last 
given,  but  in  the  absence  of  wholesale  trading 
worth  .'mentioning,  the  values  are  largely 
nominal.  Choice,  bright  feed  barley  is  not 
plentiful  and  commands  comparatively  good 
figures.  Dark  and  defective  qualities  are  not 
especially  sought  after,  and  market  for  this 
sort  lacks  firmness.  Call  Board  trading  was 
not  active,  nor  did  prices  of  options  fluctuate 
to  any  marked  degree.  At  the  close  one 
shipper  was  again  purchasing  brewing  barley 
for  export. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87i4@  92(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82(4®  87y, 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   _  @ 

(  A  I.I.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  88@86c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  89'4@88c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  nothing  was  done  in  Dec.  feed ; 
May  sold  at  88c. 

Oats. 

Quotable  rates  show  no  special  changes, 
but  demand  cannot  be  termed  brisk  for  either 
feed  or  milling  descriptions.  Owing  to  the 
very  liberal  offerings,  which  is  generally  the 
case  at  this  time  of  year,  the  purchasing 
which  takes  place  is  largely  of  a  speculative 
character.  It  is  the  exception  where  dealers 
pay  in  a  speculative  way  other  than  low 
prices.  For  seed  purposes  desirable  qualities 
of  Black  and  Red  oats  command  tolerably  stiff 
figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17(4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07(4@1  12V4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Milling  1  07tfffll  \2y, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15   @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  10  @1  40 

Red  1  10   @1  25 

Corn. 

Values  remain  close  to  the  rather  low  range 

last  quoted,   with  business    of    only  light 

volume.    New  crop  is  now  coming  forward, 

and  considerable  of  it  is  damp  and  otherwise 

faulty.   This  defective  condition  of  a  large 

portion  of  the  corn  now  presented  for  sale  has 

much  to  do  with  the  lack  of  strength  in  the 

market.     Thoroughly  dry  and  choice  corn  is 

not  obtainable  at  current  quotations. 

1  Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  92(4 

I  Large  Yellow   92)4®  95 

I  Small  Yellow  1  05   @1  07(4 

Eastern  Yellow   92>4@  95 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

i  Popcorn,  shelled,     fb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

There  is  not  much  arriving,  but  buyers' 
necessities  are  limited  to  small  compass,  and 
the  market  presents  an  easy  tone,  with  quot- 
able values  slightly  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07V4 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  for  desirable 
qualities.    Lare  quantities  could  not,  how- 
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ever,  be  advantageously  placed,  but  there  is 
no  probability  of  much  Buckwheat  being 
crowded  to  sale. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Silverskin  1  35   ®1  40 


Heavier  quantities  of  White  beans,  largely 
Lady  Washingtons,  are  arriving  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  custom  at  present,  except 
at  extremely  low  values.  Many  are  being 
placed  in  storage,  to  await  a  better  market 
later  on.|, Limas  are  in  good  supply  and  are 
offering  at  easy  rates,  as  compared  with 
values  lately  current  on  this  variety.  Old 
Limas  are  more  readily  obtainable  at  inside 
quotations  than  are  choice  new  at  top  figures. 
Bayos  are  still  being  held  above  the  views  of 
buyers. Pinks  were  in  free  ^receipt,  and 
market  for  this  variety  lacked  firmness.  Reds 
are  not  offering  freely  and  are  not  much 
sought  after. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  B>s   1  25   @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50   @l  60 

Pinks   1  30   ®1  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   190   @2  00 

Reds   1  25  @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50   @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75   @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20   @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   ®2  25 

New  York  advices  by  mail  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing, under  recent  date,  concerning  the 
bean  market  in  the  East: 

General  conditions  have  not  been  any  more 
favorable  this  week,  and  sellers  have  been  forced 
to  modify  their  views  still  further  on  nearly  all 
varieties.  Export  orders  have  come  to  hand  so 
slowly  as  to  afford  but  little  relief, and  while  there 
has  been  some  expansion  of  home  trade,  it  is  still 
far  below  the  usual  demands  at  this  season  of 
year.  Marrow  have  settled  to  $1.30®  1. 32&,  and'it 
takes  the  very  choicest  lots  to  reach  the  outside 
figure  in  a  jobbing  way;  shippers  have  bought 
what  they  require  at  $1.30,  and  more  are  offering  at 
same  figure  State  Medium  have  come  forward 
slowly,  and  the  receipts  from  Michigan  have  also 
been  light;  an  occasional  sale  has  been  reported 
at  $1.17(4,  but  most  of  the  business  in  choice  hand- 
picked  lots  has  been  at  $1.20,  and  the  scarcity  of 
stock  at  .he  close  gives  the  market  a  steady  tone. 
Pea  have  declined  2(4(a5c,  most  of  the  recent  sales 
being  at  $1.05;  at  that  figure  the  demand  seems  to 
be  a  little  better.  '1  he  export  orders  for  Red  Kid- 
ney were  so  light  early  in  the  week  that  very 
strong  competition  to  secure  them  resulted,  and 
the  price  was  cut  down  to  $1.35;  since  then  some 
lots  have  been  offered  on  the  open  market  2(4@5c 
less,  and  the  feeling  is  unsettled.  Not  many  new 
White  Kidney  arriving  as  yet;  old  stock  very  slow 
Yellow  Eye  in  light  demand.  .Further  small  lots 
of  Turtle  Soup  have  arrived  and  sold  at  $2.  Off- 
grade  beans  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  dull  and 
have  rather  an  uncertain  value.  California  Lima 
have  had  sales  in  round  lots  at  $1.30.  New  green 
peas  not  plenty  and  are  fairly  steady,  especially 
Scotch. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  very  few  choice  offering,  either 
Green  or  Black  Eye,  and  on  such  the  tend- 
ency of  values  is  in  favor  of  the  producing 
interest. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30   @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  30 

Hops. 

Offerings  from  first  hands  are  not  receiving 
much  attention  in  this  center,  and  where 
transfers  of  such  stock  are  effected,  it  is  more 
the  result  of  selling  pressure  than  of  urgent 
inquiry  from  dealers.  It  is  reported  that 
12%c  has  been  recently  paid  in  the  interior. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  very  superior  hop  that 
would  command  in  this  center,  and  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  any  material  advance  on  above 
figure. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop     11  @14 

The  condition  of  the  hop  market  on  the  At- 
lantic side  is  thus  outlined,  under  late  date, 
by  a  New  York  authori'y  : 

There  has  been  quite  heavy  buying  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  during  the  week,  and  while 
growers  have  been  willing  to  accept  about  late 
prices  on  the  ordinary  run  of  stock,  they  have 
asked  and  obtained  better  rates  for  the  highest 
qualities.  Probably  the  bulk  of  \h".  business  has 
been  in  range  of  14(S  16c,  occasional  lots  of  common 
hops  selling  down  to  13c,  and  the  choicest  growths 
have  gone  at  \6v,(,i  17c  mainly,  an  odd  lot  here  and 
there  at  17(4®17%c.  Firmness  has  been  reflected 
on  the  local  market,  but  the  trade  passing  has 
been  very  moderate  and  values  have  kept  some 
what  below  a  parity  with  the  figures  ruling  in  the 
interior.  If  strictly  choice  shipping  hops  were  of- 
fering here  they  could  be  solfl  at  17c.  possibly  up 
to  17V4@18c,  but  such  are  very  scarce  in  our  re- 
ceipts. Best  brewing  grades  are  moving  slowly  at 
16@17c,  usual  terms,  while  a  few  lots  of  ordinary 
to  very  good  quality  have  sold  to  dealers  at  13® 
15c.  A  l.ttle  stronger  feeling  is  noted  on  fine  year-  j 
lings,  but  buyers  object  to  paying  much  more  for 
them.  Latest  reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  indi- 
cate a  very  firm  holding  in  the  best  seotiODS,  but 
the  trade  passing  is  light  Quite  a  good  deal  of 
s'ock  Is  being  forwarded  to  Europe.  This  is-vi- 
denced  by  the  fact  that  about  200(1  bales  included 
in  the  receipts  at  this  point  during  theVveek  were 
in  t  ransit  from  the  West  for  exportation  direct. 
English  markets  are  a  little  higher  for  fine  goods, 
and  the  re.ent  advance  in  Germany  .s  fairly  main- 
tained. 

Wool. 

Business  in  the  local  market  is  of  a  light 
order  at  present,  and  much  the  same  inactive 
state  of  affairs  is  reported  as  existing  in  East- 
ern centers.  While  the  market  is  temporarily 
dull,  't  is  not  quotably  lower,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  declines  in  value  to 
record.  Prices  now  asked  are  relatively 
lower  than  foreign  wools  can  be  laid  down, 


there  being  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  home  product. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  n  @i4 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  io  @|i 

7-iamb's  defective   6V4®  8 

Sin  Joaquin  defective   7  @  Sy, 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  market  for  Hay  has  failed  to  develop 
any  imprrvement,  the  conditions  being  hardly 
so  favorable  to  the  selling  interest  as  imme- 
diately prior  to  lastj  review.  The  light 
stocks  of  Hay  in  the  interior,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  were  regarded  as  quite 
favorable  for  Hay  values  advancing  soon,  but 
no  such  experience  is  now  foreshadowed. 
While  the  trend  of  prices  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  selling  interest,  no  great  activity 
in  the  demand  would  be  necessary  to  again 
send  values  on  the  upgrade. 

Wheat  11  00@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00®14  00 

Oat   9  00@12  00 

Barley    8  00®  11  50 

Clover   7  ftO®  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

nuilstnffs. 

Owing  to  very  many  of  the  flouring  mills 
being  idle,  Bran  and  Middlings  are  scarce 
and  high.  Rolled  Barley  ruled  fairly  steady. 
Milled  Corn  was  in  ample  supply,  and  market 
for  same  showed  an  easy  tone. 

Bran,  *  ton  17  00®18  00 

Middlings  19  00®23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  50®20  50 

Cornmeal  ...21  00®22  00 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®22  50 

Seeds. 

The  Mustard  Seed  market;  presents  a 
healthy  appearance,  enrrent  values  being 
well  maintained.  This  week's  Panama 
steamer,  which  will  sail  to-morrow,  will  take 
further  invoices  of  this  seed  for  Europe.  Most 
of  this  season's  light  crop  of  Mustard  has  al- 
ready passed  out  of  first  hands.  In  Flaxseed 
there  is  not  much  movement  at  present. 
Alfalfa  Seed  is  offering  in  moderate  quantity, 
but  not  much  demand  for  seeding  purposes 
has  developed  thus  far  this  season. 

Pev  ctL 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(5)2  25 

Flax  1  75®  1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary  1\i<®t\ 

Rape  2(4@3 

Hemp  2%@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Nothing  of  special  moment  doing  in  Bags 

and  Bagging  of  any  description.    It  would  be 

phenomenal  to  have  other  than  an  inactive 

market  at  this  date.  In  the  quotable  range  of 

values  there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5(4®  5J£ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3(4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4(4®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6^4 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Values  for  Hides  are  fairly  firm,  although 
still  remaining  on  a  relatively  higher  plane 
than  Leather.  Pelts  were  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt and  sold  as  a  rule  to  tolerably  fair  ad- 
vantage. Tallow  of  desirable  quality  did  not 
lack  for  custom  at  the  current  range  of  prices 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — 10  @—  8H@  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9  —  @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8(4®  9  7(4®  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8(4@—  7(4@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®9       —   @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11        9  @10 

Dry  Hides  15   @15tf     12  @12^ 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®18       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60  @80 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Doer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3(4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2(4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

The  market  is  no  higher  for  any  description. 
There  is  no  trouble,  however,  in  finding  cus- 
tom at  the  prevailing  rates  for  either  Comb 
or  Extracted  of  choice  quality.  Water-white 
Honey  is  not  now  offering  here  in  large  quan- 
tity, nor  are  there  evidences  of  much  of  this 
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sort  remaining  in  the  interior.  For  dark  and 
defective  qualities  there  is  no  inquiry  worth 
mentioning. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4bi@  4% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  34£ 

Dark  Tule   lfc®  2M 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7K®  9H 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  offerings  and  pre- 
sents a  firm  tone,  although  in  quotable  values 
there  is  no  improvement  to  record. 

Fair  to  choioe,  V  lb  23  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Values  for  Beef  are  tending  upward,  and 
there  is  every  indication  they  will  be  higher 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Mutton  is  bring- 
ing fully  as  geod  prices  as  last  quoted,  the  de- 
mand being  sufficient  to  speedily  absorb  all 
present  offerings.  Hogs  are  meeting  with 
moderately  prompt  custom  at  unchanged  val- 
ues. Packers  assert  there  is  little  or  no  mar- 
gin for  profit,  owing  to  cutting  competition  in 
the  trade.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
ducing interest,  and  the  latter  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  suffer  loss  thereby. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  Q  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5H®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  «a>  5V4 

Mutton— ewes,  6(a«v4c;  wethers   6^®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3!*®  3% 

Hogs,  small   396®  %% 

Hogs,  large  hard   35£®  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4®  i% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  m  1 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  6* 

Lamb,  spring,  1?  lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

There  were  entirely  too  many  Turkeys  for 
the  existing  limited  demand,  and  prices  suf- 
fered further  declines  from  those  last  quoted. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  Dressed  Turkeys 
went  into  cold  storage,  on  speculative  ac- 
count, for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  At  the 
close  the  Turkey  market  showed  more  firm- 
ness. Chickens  were  in  fair  receipt,  and  sold 
at  a  little  lower  range  of  values  than  preced- 
ing week.  Market  for  Ducks  and  Geese  was 
without  appreciable  change.  Since  last  re- 
view three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  have 
been  landed  in  this  center. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  13  (<i  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f,  lb  11   ®  12V4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12^ 

Hens,  Cal.,  f>  doz  3  50®5  oo 

Roosters,  old  3  75@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  75(0.4  25 

Fryers  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  large  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  small  2  50®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  fi  doz  3  50@4  25 

Ducks,  old  3  50®  4  50 

Geese,  *  pair  l  25@l  50 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   75@1  00 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  choice  to  select  fresh, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for  a  month  to  come. 
Market  is  firm  ai  unchanged  values  for  such 
butter  as  is  suitable  for  the  best  trade.  Some 
fresh  arriving  is  showing  the  defects  common 
to  poor  feed  and  to  the  product  of  cows  just 
coming  in  fresh.  Prices  on  defective  qualities 
are  irregular  and  in  the  main  favorable  to 
buyers.  Packed  butter  is  in  light  stock  and 
is  commanding  good  figures. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  28  @ — 

Creamery  firsts   27  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  25  @26 

Dairy  select  25  @26 

Dairy  seconds  18  <&  20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  21  ®23 

Pickled  roll  20  ®2i% 

Dairy  in  tubs  19  @22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @80 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12^4^15 

Cheese. 

Fancy  new,  only  a  few  weeks  from  the 
press,  is  commanding  comparatively  stiff 
prices,  a  few  favorite  marks  selling  above 
quotations.  All  other  grades  of  cheese,  both 
domestic  and  imported,  are  in  very  fair  sup- 
ply, sufficient  for  all  immediate  needs. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  11  ®11H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  ®13 

Eggs. 

Market  for  choice  to  select  fresh  has  con- 
tinued strong,  sellers  having  almost  complete 
control  of  the  situation,  owing  to  the  very 
limited  receipts.  Some  brands  in  high  favor 
with  the  trade  commanded  an  advance  on  ex- 
treme figures  quoted.  Eastern  fresh  were 
also  scarce  and  market  was  against  buyers. 
Cold  storage  eggs  continued  plentiful,  both 
Eastern  aud  domestic.  For  choice  cold  storage 
the  tendency  was  to  more  firmness,  but  com- 
mon qualities  dragged  at  low  figures. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  42V4a— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..37H®40 

California,  good  to  choice  store  27H@32'/4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Cold  storage  eggs  17  ®23 

Vegetables. 

The  stiff  prices  lately  demanded  for  Onions 
have  caused  buyers  to  hold  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  consequence  the  market  the  past 
week  has  been  a  little  easier,  despite  the  fact 


that  stocks  here  and  in  the  interior  are  light. 
Other  vegetables  quoted  herewith  are  not 
plentiful,  but  considering  the  time  of  year, 
the  display  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  is 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

  4  @  5 

  2*®  3 


Beans,  String,*  lb  

Beans,  Lima,  *  Ih   

Beans,  Refuge,  TP  tt>  

Beans,  Wax,  ?.  Ib   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — ®  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   35®  60 

Egg  Plant,  f,  box   30®  50 

Oarllc,  *tt>   3®  3* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Green,  *  box.    — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice                1  35®  1  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  fb   4®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  box   30®  50 

Rhubarb,  *  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Bay,  fl  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

Little  change  was  developed  in  the  potato 
market,  either  in  tone  or  in  quotable  values. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  market  ap- 
peared to  be  in  slightly  better  shape  for  the 
selling  interest  than  for  a  fortnight  or  more 
previous.  The  improved  condition  was  at- 
tributable mainly  to  reduced  offerings  rather 
than  to  increased  demand.  Oregon  is  begin- 
ning to  forward  more  freely,  but  arriv- 
als from  California  points  are  on  the  decline. 
Sweet  Potatoes  remained  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   35®  50 

Peerless.  River   ^® 

Reds  River  

Garnet  Chile,  Mission  

Burbanks,  Salinas   60® 

Burbanks,  River    35® 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @ 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental    80  0  60 

I  Sweet  Merced   50  @  65 


35®  50 

85 
55 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

California  fruit  in  a  fresh  state  continues  to 
be  marketed  in  Eastern  centers,  present  offer- 
ings on  the  Atlantic  side  being  principally 
Grapes  and  Apples,  although  there  are  also 
sales  reported  of  a  few  Plums  of  the  Coe's 
Late  Red  variety  and  some  Japanese  Persim- 
mons. In  a  few  weeks  Oranges  will  be  going 
forward,  and  shipments  of  other  than  citrus 
fruits  will  wholly  cease  for  the  season. 

in  the  local  market  there  have  been  no  rad- 
ical changes  in  value  or  tone  since  last  issue. 
The  assortment  was  not  extensive,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  the  rule,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  year,  where  the  quality  was  especially  in- 
viting. 

Apples  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but  it 
was  the  exception  where  offerings  did  not 
show  the  ravages  of  worms  or  the  codlin 
moth.  San  Francisco  is  made  the  dumping 
ground  for  much  of  this  infected  fruit.  It 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  producers 
and  shippers  endeavored  to  keep  these  wormy 
and  moihy  apples  wholly  out  of  the  market, 
as  the  harboring  of  such  stock  helps  to  spread 
the  pests  in  question.  Sound  apples  of  desi- 
rable varieties  were  in  good  request,  bring- 
ing tolerably  good  prices.  Wholesale  trans- 
fers of  choice,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  were 
mainly  within  range  of  75ft4!S5c  per  box,  al- 
though some  very  desirable  stock,  such  as 
select  Spitzenberg,  were  quotable  at  $1  per 
box,  and  in  a  small  way  some  strictly  fancy 
brought  a  little  higher  figure.  Lady  apples 
were  held  at  |1@2  per  box, with  little  demand 
at  this  date. 

l'ears  were  not  plentiful,  but  only  choice 
were  sought  after.  Fine  Winter  Nelis,  free 
from  external  or  internal  blemish,  were  more 
readily  placed  at  extreme  figures  current 
than  were  some  very  ordinary  at  the  lowest 
quotations  below  named. 

Grapes  were  not  in  much  better  request 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Isabellas 
were  in  favor,  and  being  in  light  receipt, 
commanded  an  advance.  For  other  varieties 
now  in  season  there  was  not  much  difference 
in  the  matter  of  preference  or  price.  Offer- 
ings were  largely  Tokays,  Cornichons  and 
Muscats.  Wine  Grapes  were  in  slim  supply, 
were  mostly  under  choice,  and  were  in  too 
poor  demand  to  be  quotable. 

Japanese  Persummons  showed  improved 
condition  and  were  in  better  favor  with  con- 
sumers but  were  not  quotably  higher.  Pome- 
granates were  offered  in  moderate  quantity, 
the  supply  proving  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
existing  limited  inquiry  for  this  fruit.  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  were  not  in  active 
request  and  averaged  lower  than  previous 
week,  although  there  were  not  many  of  either 
variety  in  market. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choicev50-tt)  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair*.  *  box   25®  40 

Apples.  Lady,  so- lb  box   1  00®  2  00 

Apples,  Bellflower,  *  50-lb  box   50®  90 

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  *  t  in    — ®  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  f  box   — @  — 

Crabapples,  ft  box   — @  — 

Quinces,  *  box   35®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  "f  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  *  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  H  crate   30®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  *  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®  10c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Peaches,  wrapped,  *  box   — @  — 


/     Semi  for  our  new  50-page  Catalogue  of  Buggies.  Harness.  Kir.    Pri- rs  Lowest; 
RllOfOflPC        I  Uu-llt.v  Highest.  We  are  selling  Ranges  ".ower  than  any  other  house  on  the  coast. 
DUgytJi       1  Send  for  list 
Uornarc    J     Oatmeal— 10-lb  sacks.   Our  meals  are  fresh  from  the  mill  every  day :  war- 

I1<U  ilCd*>«  \  ranted  quality  and  weight;  per  sack    #  .33 

r,„„„„r     J     Flour  -Best  Oregon  Family  Flour;  H'a:  per  bbl   4.2f> 

l\dIlj:Cb.    I      Hamx    Fanciest  genuine  Eastern  Sugar-cured;  11  to  17  lbs.    If  not  satisfac- 

0  1  tory.  taken  back  at  our  expense;  per  lb  11 

v    Jelly— Glass  tumblers  assorted  Jelly,  this  season's  pack;  per  doz    !>5 

GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Peaches,  unwrapped.  Tj>  box  

Pomegranates,  small  box  

Pomegranates,  large  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  box  

Pears,  Common,  ^  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  fl  box  

Plums,  Coe's  Red,  fl  box  

Persimmons,  small  box  

Prunes,  ¥>  box  

Blackberries,  ft  chest  

Currants,  $  chest  

Huckleberries,  ft  lb  

Gooseberries,  common,  fl  tt>   

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ftlb. 
Gooseberries,  English,  t*  fb  


Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest. 


Watermelons,  ft  100.. 
Cantaloupes,  fl  crate. 
Nutmegs,  9  box  


Dried  Fruits. 
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Very  much  the  same  conditions  are  reported 
in  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
as  during  previous  week.  Evaporated  apples 
continue  iu  favor  for  shipment  East,  with  not 
many  on  market  at  present.  Choice  evapor- 
ated in  50  pound  boxes  are  held  up  to  7c, 
but  buyers'  views  are  limited  to  fi>Jf§t;'4c. 
and  where  the  quality  is  not  up  to  the  top 
notch,  wholesale  operators  refuse  to  take  bold 
at  r>  '4c.  Sun  dried  apples  remain  quotably  as 
last  noted,  with  market  tolerably  firm'  for 
choice  quartered.  Prunes  are  not  selling  very 
rapidly,  and  market  is  easy  in  tone  for  other 
than  40-50*8,  which  are  scarce.  Business 
doing  is  mainly  on  the  basis  of  2'4W,:ic  for  lne 
four  sizes,  the  latter  figure  being  principally 
for  Santa  Claras.  Transactions  in  Pears  are 
mostly  at  unchanged  figures,  choice  to  fancy 
halves  being  held  within  range  of  TrgSc,  while 
5W,0e  may  be  said  to  represent  the  range  of 
values  on  fair  to  good  halves.  Apricots  are 
ruling  quiet  for  the  time  being,  but  values 
are  steady,  especially  for  high  grade  stock, 
with  light  supplies  of  this  descrition.  Peaches 
remain  quotably  as  last  noted,  with  not  much 
doing  in  them.  Recent  shipments  of  dried 
fruit  by  sea  include  :tt;,000  pounds  to  Australia 
and  73,500  pounds  per  British  Columbia 
steamer,  .'Jti.OOO  pounds  of  latter  shipment  be- 
ing for  Minnesota. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   6   ffl  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7*4ffi— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7(4®  10 

Apples,  in  boxes   6tf®  634 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  b% 

Nectarines,  Red   5  ®  54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5W@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6(4®  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   10  ®I2(4 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4%®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts          4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   34®  44 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   6  @— 

SO— 60's   4«@  4tf 

60-70's   3X@- 

70-80's   3!<@— 

80-90's   2fc®— 

90-100's   «5<a— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  iic 
higher  for  SO-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   —  ®  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  aud  Northern  2*4;®  3 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  @  5H 

Apples,  sliced   3tf®  I 

Apples,  quartered   3S4@  4M 

Figs,  Black   2K®  4 

Figs,  White   3  @5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @5 

Plums,  unpitted   2  ®— 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  New  York  is  furnished  by  a  New  York 
contemporary,  the  report  coming  through  by 
recent  mail : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  lias  beeu  rather 
better  this  week  and  feeling  is  a  shade  steadier 
under  moderate  offerings.  But  our  outside  quota- 
tions continue  full  and  only  possible  to  realize  for 
very  attractive  fruit.  Choice  to  fancy  generally 
jobiu  range  of  8!4'«9r,  with  prime  selling  from  7^ 
in  Sc.  rarely  8Mc  for  high  grade  wood  dried.  Sun- 
OHed  have  been  held  firmly,  but  little  actual  busi- 
ness has  been  reported.  Chops  and  waste  have 
been  offered  in  round  lots  to  exporters  at  2'«c 
without  attracting  much  attention,  and  prices 
have  ranged  down  as  low  as  -J^u  for  undesirable 
stuck.  Small  fruits  have  had  a  very  limited  de- 
mand and  tone  is  weak,  though  offerings  a  e  so 
light  that  former  prices  have  been  sustained. 
California  fruit  has  shown  no  material  ehange. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897.  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   «H®  8^ 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  13  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   7  ®10 

Prunes.  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb  5  ®  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  Raisins 
from  the  East  and  South.  Layers  are  in  bet- 
ter request,  as  compared  with  the  supply, 
than  loose  Muscatel,  although  the  latter  are 
receiving  considerable  attention.  Market  is 
firm  for  layers,  but  weak  for  loose  Raisins, 
with  no  change  to  note  in  quotable  values. 

T.  O.  B     FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box          •   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-th  box   I  10®  1  15 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  K*  lb  5  @5>* 

Loose  Muscatel.  3-crown  4  ®4H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  i\®  — 

Sultanas  &  05M 

Seedless  Muscatel  3!4®3?i 

Dried  Grapes  2V4®3 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  intermediate  and  new  crop  are 
on  market  in  limited  quantity,  and  are  selling 
slowly  at  rather  easy  figures,  as  indicated 
by  quotations  below,  the  fruit  being 
hardly  seasonable  at  this  date.  Lemons 
and  Limes  are  in  sufficient  stock  to  enable 
consumers  to  supply  their  wants  at  tolerably 
low  figures. 

Orange; — Navel  ¥  box   3  00®  3  SO 

Seedlings   2  (JO®  2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweets   1  25fii  2  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  50 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 


Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  2S 

Limes— Mexican,  <p  box   2  50®  3  50 

Cal..  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,     crate   —  ®  — 

NnU. 

Both  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  in  ample 
supply  for  all  immediate  needs.  Demand  is 
mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  character  and  is  at 
much  the  same  figures  as  previously  current. 
Peanuts  are  commanding  fairly  steady  rates, 
but  demand  is  not  brisk. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   s  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  ®7 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ®  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®  M 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8H@  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7'4®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  ®  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @fl 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 

Produce  Receipt*. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
aud  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '»7. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

78,530 

1.981,308 

2,512,157 

Wheat,  ctls 

184,819 

5,072, HKi 

5,865.366 

Barley,  ctls  

. . .112,888 

3.051,578 

3,143,097 

Oats,  ctls  

...  9,660 

310,216 

265,685 

Corn,  ctls   

...  12.520 

118,568 

64.755 

Rye,  ctls  

...  1,615 

20,363 

106,831 

Beans,  sks  

27.368 

288,964 

351,982 

Potatoes,  sks 

B8.83 1 

155.496 

430,619 

1,952 

59  011 

66  853 

Hay,  tons  

1,895 

64.850 

70,691 

Wool,  bales. 

682 

46,971 

29,111 

213 

5,990 

5.635 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
■Inly  1,  S7.  Last  i'ear. 


Flour,  K-sks   53,932 

Wheat,  ctls   253.352 

Barley,  ctls  129,517 

Oats,  ctls   766 

Corn,  ctls   506 

Beans,  sks   1,107 

Hay,  bales   4,430 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   78,113 

Honey,  cases   12 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,279 


1,321,144 
4.826,218 
2.332.613 
9,147 
14.225 
191,437 
3i,688 
9.828,837 
362,814 
5,058 
121.965 


1.976.1IM 
5,486,312 
2,351,948 
11,457 
4,855 
165,305 
20,227 
3,488,112 
397,454 
1,222 
34,280 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Ri  kai.  Fkess  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  November  11— The  Earl  Fruit  Co 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  75® 
9.V.  average  89c;  double  crates,  »l.27«i  4  0>;  Em- 
perors. 80c (in  $1.05.  average  98c. 

New  YORK,  November  11.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold:  Grapes -Tokays,  single  crates,  70c 
«i?'.35,  average  J1.22;  double  crates,  *1.50®3.75, 
average,  $2.39;  Cornichon.  single  crates,  85c®$l.05, 
average  $1.01 ;  double  crates,  Il.85dii2.55,  average 
ri.V.i:  Malagas,  single  crates,  70c(«.|l.  average  85c; 
Red  Emperor.  7l)c«»*  1.35,  average  Hie;  Emperor, 
7iic(n $1.20.  Pears— Morceau.  $1.40«/2.35.  average 
$202;  Nells,  $l.4ll(u 2.3i,  average  $1.44 ;  Vicar, $1.40 
® 1.45. 

Chicago,  November  12.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sold  to-dav:  Grapes — Tokays,  .single  crates.  $1® 
1.25;  double  crates.  $1.05.  Emperor,  single  crates, 
90c«i  1.85:  Cornichon,  double  crates,  $2  10;  Malaga, 
single  crates,  75®80c;  Emperor,  85c@$1.75.  Per- 
simmons—^1  15. 

New  York.  November  12.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  today:  Grapes  —  Cornichon.  single 
crates.  75rfc$l.3i;  double  crates.  $l.8o®2.10;  To- 
ka vs.  single  crates  60e(o $2.50;  double  crates,  $2.55: 
Ked  Emperors,  single  crates,  75c(«.3.20;  Emperor. 
$l«i  145:  Mala  as.  85®90c;  Verdelle.  65cw$1.25 
Persimmons— $5. 

Chicago,  November  15.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
soldtodav:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  $1.10 
(a  1.80:  double  crates,  $355w394;  Emperor,  single 
crates,  $1@I.I0;  Cornichon,  $1.05;  Verdelle,  70c @ 
$1  05. 

New  York,  November  15.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates, 
60cYfl$i.60:  double  crates.  $2  .Vim 2  90 :  Cornichon, 
single  .-rales.  sticCa  fl  30;  double  crates,  $1.<B#$  25: 
Malagas,  single  crates.  75c:  Ferrera.  55®90c;  Ver- 
delle. 75c(a$l.4(l:  Muscat,  75c®$1.25:  Emperor,  75c(« 
$1.5);  Red  Emperor,  88c. 

New  Y  iRK,  November  15 —Por  er  Brothers  Com- 
pany so  d  to-dav  :  Grapes— Tokays.  75c(a$1.50  per 
single  crate;  Emperor,  $1  SO;  Cornichon,  85c. 

Chicago,  November  15 —Porter  Brothers  Com, 
pany  sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  50®95c  per 
single  crate;  Cornichon,  80@85c:  Emperor,  75c 

Chicago,  November  Hi— The  Earl  Fruit  Com 
pany  sold  to-day:  Grapes— Emperors,  single 
crates,  $l.08(.i.l.l3;  Red  Emperors,  $1.  14m  1.25;  Red 
Emperor  Clusters,  $I.85®I.9J. 

Philadelphia.  November  18 —The  Earl  Fruit 
Company's   auction  sal  s    of  California  Fruit: 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 
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Grapes— Single  crates,  Tokays,  60c@$1.15;  aver- 
age, 75c;  Emperors,  70e@81.20;  average,  96c;  Per- 
erra,  60(o)85c ;  average,  70c;  Verdel,  68c;  Morocco, 
84c.^  Two  carloads  sold  to-day. 

Boston,  November  16. — Auction  sales  of  Califor- 
nia Fruit  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company :  Grapes- 
Tokays,  single  crates,  $1.75@1.85;  average,  $1.78; 
double  crates,  $2.15@3.05;  average,  $2.67;  Cor- 
niohon,  single  crates,  $1.15@1.20;  average,  $1.16; 
double  crates,  $2@2  50;  average,  $2  31.  Two  car- 
loads so:d  to-day. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  November  17.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  and  steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5a> 
7c  per  pound;  prime  wire  tray,  7%c;  wood-dried, 
prime  S^c;  choice,  8i4c;  fancy,  9(&9!4c.  Prunes, 
5@8^c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots, 
Royal,  7@8t/,c;  Moorpark,  9@llc.  Peaches,  un- 
peeled,  7@10c;  peeled,  12@17c. 


On  the  Yukon. 


Dr.  Sidebotham  writes  from  Ram- 
part City  that  he  is  about  300  miles 
below  Port  Yukon  and  a  few  miles 
above  Tanana ;  distances  are  very 
vague.  In  order  to  hold  a  staked  claim 
it  is  necessary  to  do  assessment  work, 
which  consists  of  $200  worth  of  work, 
and  as  labor  is  valued  at  $10  a  day, 
that  means  twenty  days  of  work, which 
must  be  done  between  January  and 
May  fbr  winter  diggings,  and  April 
and  August  for  summer.  The  former 
are  thawed  out  as  you  descend,  the 
latter  sluiced  out  on  the  bar  when  the 
creeks  commence  flowing.  There  are 
good  wild  cranberries  there,  which  go 
on  ripening  under  the  snow.  A  tuft  of 
rabbit  skin  protects  the  nose  from 
freezing.  The  miners  have  to  make 
their  own  laws,  which  are  very  strict. 
Any  one  caught  stealing  is  hanged 
first  and  tried  afterward,  and  there 
are  no  appeal  courts.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  Indians  to  do  anything;  "they  are 
the  most  maddening  and  independent 
creatures  I  ever  met  with,  also  most 
extortionate."  Rampart  City  is  a 
boom  town,  with  values  much  inflated. 
Claims  are  going  up  in  value  con- 
stantly. Three  have  been  sold  for 
$5000  each  and  several  half  interests 
for  from  $2000  to  $3000. 

Juneau  Record:  Those  who  intended 
to  reach  the  diggings  on  the  Klondike 
by  the  St.  Michael  and  up-river  route 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  those  who 
intend  to  sail  from  below  early  next 
spring  by  the  same  route  will  make  the 
same  mistake.  The  only  practicable 
spring  route  to  Dawson  City  is  via 
Juneau  and  over  one  of  the  passes  to 
the  lakes. 

On  the  Yukon,  as  on  every  other 
river  that  freezes,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  deep  water  in  winter  time  by 
watching  the  ice.  In  the  places  where 
the  water  is  only  5  or  6  feet  deep  the 
river  freezes  solid,  and  the  ice  remains 
on  a  level;  but  in  the  deeper  places  the 
ice  will  sag  down  something  like  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  when  the  tide 
comes  in  this  portion  of  the  frozen 
river  will  be  covered.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  cakes  in 
the  current  will  float  out  to  sea,  while 
those  in  the  shallow  places  will  become 
stranded.  Continued  observations  ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years  has 
convinced  Father  Barnum,  missionary 
at  St.  Michael,  that  the  Yukon  is  navi- 
gable to  ocean  vessels  for  a  distance  of 
at  least  600  miles  from  the  mouth.  The 
Yukon  is  sixty  miles  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  a 
channel  on  the  south  side  deep  enough 
to  float  the  largest  ship. 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  "Brown's  Bronehial 
Troches."    They  possess  real  merit. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nirkel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluinc  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  monev  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

San' Francisco  Artificial  Limb  Co  , 

MEMO  SPRING,  Proprietor, 

Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  I  m proved  Artificial  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  i  !>  Ue»ry  Stre*l  s»b  Francisco,  C»I. 
Address*,  i  (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 
Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements: 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  tl.  :>.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 


The  Technique  of  Proposing. 

{Continued  from  page  3,28.) 

sky  brought  out  to  full  advantage  the 
grace  of  the  tree  forms  silhouetted 
against  it ;  the  stretches  of  dull  green 
grass,  the  little  sheets  of  ice-covered 
water,  the  rustic  bridges,  the  lichen- 
gray  rocks,  all  seemed  to  smile  good 
cheer  at  him  ;  the  tall  apartment  build- 
ings below  wore  a  face  of  kindliness 
and  substantial  comfort ;  the  twin 
spires  of  the  cathedral  farther  down 
seemed  like  encouraging  friends,  beck- 
oning him  on. 

All  through  the  park  his  feeling  of 
hope  and  confidence  amounted  almost 
to  conviction  that  he  was  walking 
straight  upon  success.  Truth  to  tell, 
however,  it  was  not  until  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  familair  doors,  and  had 
mechanically  touched  the  unassuming 
but  portentious  black  rubber  button, 
that  the  full  realization  of  his  act  took 
possession  of  him.  Then,  nothing  but 
his  sturdy  Revolutionary  blood  kept 
him  from  precipitate  flight ;  his  Revo- 
lutionary blood  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  fact  that  the  door  was  almost 
instantly  opened  ;  and  he  entered  the 
bouse  like  one  walking  up  to  a  cannon's 
mouth,  in  a  nightmare. 

The  butler,  too  well  trained  to  evince 
suprise  at  his  return,  ushered  Kendall 
into  the  reception  room  and  departed 
with  his  card.  Left  to  himself,  the 
young  man  listened  intently  to  the 
receding  footsteps  as  they  passed  up 
the  stairs  and  through  the  hall  above, 
and  then,  informing  himself  grimly 
that  he  was  now  certainly  "  in  for  it," 
he  began  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  room,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
examine  carefully  one  or  another  of  the 
well-hung  paintings,  all  of  which  he 
had  long  known  by  heart. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  singular  lack 
of  equilibrium,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, to  which  his  nervousness  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  afternoon  was  a 
trifling  matter;  he  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  he  had  an  unusual  sensation  in  the 
region  of  his  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  rid 
himself  of  it,  cleared  his  throat  once  or 
twice  in  a  careless,  matter-of-fact  way; 
he  tried  not  to  let  himself  get  out  of 
that  proper  attitude  of  mind,  which 
Hope  had  said  was  so  important,  and 
kept  assuring  himself  encouragingly 
that  if  he  could  only  begin  all  right  he 
should  sail  through  surprisingly  well, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  park;  to  which 
end  he  repeated  several  times  the  first 
sentence  he  had  used  in  his  recent  re- 
hearsal. Then  he  began  to  wonder  why 
she  did  not  come  down,  and,  convinced 
that  he  had  been  waiting  an  inordinate 
length  of  time,  a  sudden  wild  gleam  of 
hope  shot  across  his  sky — perhaps  she 
was  not  at  home  !  He  was  just  pulling 
himself  together  at  this  thought,  when 
the  heavy  curtains  at  the  door  were 
pushed  aside,  and  she  entered. 

Kendall  went  forward  to  meet  her, 
looking  exceedingly  dignified  and  in- 
telligent, and  possessed  of  but  one  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct  idea — that  he 
must  now  "begin  right." 

"  Excuse  me  for  coming  again,  Miss 
Arnold,"  he  repeated  with  punctilious 
preciseness,  gazing  haughtily  at  the 
opposite  wall,  "  but  I  found  on  getting 
away  that  I  had  forgotten  something." 

"  Oh,  did  you  leave  anything  here  ?  " 
inquired  the  young  lady,  in  a  voice 
which,  not  altogether  steady,  seemed 
to  accord  with  a  certain  unusual  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes.  Kendall,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  their  intercourse,  not 
noticing  her,  owing  to  his  sudden  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  a  beautiful  etching 
near  him,  realized  that  this  was  the 
moment  to  take  the  citadel  by  storm, 
and  answered,  with  all  the  eloquence 
he  could  at  the  moment  command: 

"  Yes — when  I  got  away,  I  began  to 
think  that  I — to  realize  that  when  I  was 
here — that  two  hours  ago — to  feel  sure 
that  after  all — if  you  would  give  me  the 
opportunity  and  not  be  too  hard  on  me 
— in  short"  (with  a  desperate  spurt) 
"  to  determine  that  I  would  come  back 
and  tell  you  that  I — "  his  eyes,  having 
left  the  etching,  had  fallen  upon  a  small 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAW  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO  ,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  .25  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


table  across  the  room  ;  Heaven  is  said 
to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  and 
Kendall's  mettle  had  been  proved  ; 
"  that  I  had  left  my  notebook  here  !  " 
he  finished,  in  triumph,  walking  to  the 
table  and  possessing  himself  of  the  lit- 
tle leather- bound  article  of  such  strate- 
gic importance  lying  upon  it. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Arnold,  in  a  strange 
tone,  drawing  a  quick,  deep  breath. 
Did  you  come  back  for  that  ?  I  should 
have  sent  it  to  you  when  it  was  discov- 
ered; but  perhaps  you  needed  it  at 
once  ?  " 

"  I — yes;  I  needed  it  this  afternoon," 
replied  Kendall,  feeling  a  great  load 
off  his  mind,  and  speaking  almost  eas- 
ily. "  It  contains  some  figures  I  wished 
to  use  at  the  club,  and,  of  course,  that 
reminded  me  of  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incon- 
venienced," she  said,  somewhat  labori- 
ously. "It  is  a  long  distance  to  the 
club.    Isn't  it  very  cold  for  walking  ?  " 

"  Better  for  walking  than  for  driv- 
ing. I  should  say,"  he  responded,  pock- 
eting his  notebook  and  moving  towards 
the  door;  "I  actually  pitied  those  girls 
in  the  park.  They  showed  pluck;  never 
a  white  feather,  but  they  must  have 
been  freezing.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
physical  discomfort  that  a  girl  can't 
face  if  it  is  necessary  in  order  for  her 
to  do  the  correct  thing. 

"The  park?"  repeated  Madeline. 
"  You  surely  haven't  been  to  the  park, 
too,  in  this  short  time  ?  " 

"Oh—"  Kendall  hesitated;  "well, 
yes;  I  took  that  in  on  the  way." 

Then,  having  reached  the  door,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  opportunity  for  what 
he  would  have  called  further  "breaks," 
he  turned  to  say  his  adieus.  Madeline's 
response  was  oddly  irrevelent. 

"Are  you  sure,"  she  said  in  a 
strained,  unnatural  manner,  and  with 
apparent  effort,  "  sure  that  you  haven't 
anything  else  to  say  ?  " 

"Why,  I  don't  think  of  anything 
more,"  said  Kendall,  amiably,  in  whose 
breast  a  great  relief  at  having  passed 
his  ordeal  had  made  every  other  feeling 
subordinate.  "It  was  awfully  stupid 
of  me  to  forget  my  note-book,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  That's  all. 
I  will  promise  not  to  do  it  again,"  and 
be  turned  once  more  to  go. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Madeline,  in  a  voice 
that  was  a  wail,  as  she  sank  despair- 
ingly upon  a  couch  and  buried  her  head 
among  the  cushions,  "then  you  don't 
care  for  me,  after  all !  " 

"And  do  you  know,  Jack,"  she  was 
saying  to  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
when  they  were  both  sitting  on  the 
couch,    and   she  had  abandoned  the 
cushions,    "  five  minutes  after  I  had 
|  been  so  horrid  to  you,  and  you  had 
I  gone,  I'was  upstairs  crying  my  heart 
|  out,  and  willing  to  give  worlds  to  have 
'  you  back.    Only  I   knew   you  would 
.  never    ask    me    again.     And  -Hope 
i  Brewster  dropped  in,  and  I  was  too 
j  miserable  to  fabricate,  so  I  told  her  all 
I  about  it.     She  said  she  was  sure  it 
j  would  turn  out  all  right;  but  you  see  I 
knew  better,  and  I  assured  her  you 
I  would  never  give  me  another  chance — 


never  !  And  the  facts  have  proved  I 
was  right,  for  I  had  to  do  the  second 
proposing  myself,  didn't  I  ?  Won't 
Hooe  be  surprised  when  she  knows  it 

all  ?  " 

"And  wouldn't  you  be  surprised  if 
you  knew  it  all  !  "  reflected  Kendall,  as 
he  looked  down  contentedly  into  the 
face  of  the  "  dearest  girl  in  the  world." 
"Yes,  of  the  trio,  I  am  the  only  one 
who  knows  all  the  sides,  and  who  is  not 
in  for  surprises." 

But  he  would  have  been  the  most 
surprised  of  any  of  them  had  he  at  that 
moment  seen,  at  the  unfrequented 
north  side  of  the  park  reservoir,  a  cer- 
tain louely  little  figure  standing — a 
drooping,  girlish  figure  in  a  military 
coat  and  a  sailor  hat  which  had  lost  its 
usual  jauntiness — for  the  bright  head 
was  resting  dejectedly  on  the  iron 
reservoir  railing,  and  the  girl  was 
weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. — Louis  Corlyn  Pond. 


To  make  lime  water  get  some  lumps 
of  unslaked  lime,  and  put  them  into  a 
jar  of  water.  The  quantities  make  no 
difference,  as  water  will  only  absorb  a 
certain  portion  of  lime,  leaving  the  rest 
as  a  sediment  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Usually  a  piece  of  lime  as  big  as  a  hen's 
egg  is  enough  for  a  two-quart  jar.  For 
awhile  the  water  will  look  milky,  but  it 
gradually  clears.  When  it  is  quite 
clear  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  well 
sometimes  to  strain,  if  there  is  much 
scum  on  the  top. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  ANO  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Standard 
of  Values 

Is  the  Catalogue  issued  by  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 
]  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.    Whether  you  buy 
your  supplies  from  them  or  not,  It  will  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  pay  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  It 
I  contains  about  130  illustrated  pages;  postage,  8c. 

|  SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

:       CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
01  ANT  PRUNES. 
WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

j  «ar  A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock, 
i  Address  K.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


jut  ipl)u$jhY. 


BY  gustav  bisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  1b  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwev  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FranolscOi  Cal. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   U/ORK    OF"    ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  D_  WASS,  56  FIEST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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Adjustable  Lever  Harrow. 

Any  size  from  8  feet  to  24  feet.  Send  for  Circular. 
This  Harrow  Is  made  from  tubular  Iron,  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
and  the  manner  of  construction  Is  such  it  will  last  the  farmer  for 
years.  The  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  stra'uht  tooth  pulverizing  Har- 
row or  a  slanting  tooth  smoothing  Harrow.  As  a  smoothing  Harrow 
it  never  clogs:  the  rubbish  is  cut  or  passes  down  and  off  at  ends  of 
leetb.  and  Is  completely  burled. 


Havana  Press  Drill. 

We  can  supply  these  in  10-foot  and  13-foot  sizes. 


Pacific  Keversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot.  5-foot  and  ti-foot  sizes  in  If!  or  20-inch  discs.  We  guarantee 
that  this  Harrow  can  be  more  quickly  reversed  than  any  machine 
in  the  market.   See  cut  alongside. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a  space  of  between  5 
and  U  feet  between  gangs.  A  center-cut  device  can  be  tarnished  If 
desired. 


Canton  Disc  Plow,  »<>r>. 

No  experiment;  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  where  other  plows  fall. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  2.  B  and  4-gang  Canton  Plows:  also  a  full  line  of 
Canton  Walking  Plows. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrowtshowing  "  inthrow  "). 

Cutaway  or  sectional  discs  may  be  had.  if  preferred. 

Send  for  Plow  and  Harrow  Circulars. 


The  Improved  He-tal  Frame  Kentucky  Pram  Drill. 

We  have  had  large  sales  this  season.  Seud  for  Circular, 


HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO.,  P  &  B  Goods  are  -3  -  in  kind- 

patent  solicitors,  BUILDING  PAPER,  READY  ROOFING,  PAINTS,- 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  . 

but  only      in  quality, 

THE  BEST. 


Inventors  on  the  PaciHo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL ! 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  ! 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Lean  All-Steel  Le\/er  Harrow. 


WE'LL  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  THEM  LATER. 


If  you  want  immediate  information,  write  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  circulars  and 

samples. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CALT 


SEMD  FDR 
PRICES 


(  LKAKS  ITSELF  OF  TK.YSH.  Ik  practically  indestructible.  No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  cau  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  It  1m  unequaieU 
for  preparing  the  soli  for  all  kin. is  of  crops.  Will  save  its  cost  the  first  season.  Light.  Strong. 
Perfect.  W.  C.  KA-BIG,  «  r..i  Agent,  :510  Townsend  Ht.,  Kan  Francisco,  Cal. 


»JW_.  DA  V  rDFirilT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPIR  line  all  boxes.  RLPLALL 
tVC  r7\l  ritLIUFI  I  free.  Give  BliYLR'S  choice;  low  WHOLISALL  prices 
orders  large  or  small:  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAFF  ARRI- 
VAL trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  und  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Daiuvillt,  N.V. 


DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^^#D  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Sugar  Beet  Notes. 


As  stated  last  week,  the 
Rural  proposes  to  keep  its 
readers  well  to  the  front  with 
information  on  the  sugar  beet, 
which  is  now  commanding  such 
wide  attention  in  this  State. 
We  begin  in  this  issue  an  essay 
on  the  beet  sugar  industry  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the 
State  University,  which  will 
cover  the  several  features  of 
the  business  of  growing  and 
manufacturing  and  the  local 
adaptations  thereto.  Prof. 
Hilgard  has  been  an  advocate 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
this  State  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  has  declared  his 
belief  in  it  while  conditions 
were  less  favorable  than  they 
now  are,  and  the  present  ex- 
tension and  popularity  of  the 
interest  is  really  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  proph- 
ecy. No  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  have  his  latest 
statements  on  the  subject. 
The  article  will  be  continued 
through  three  or  four  issues  of 
the  Rural. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  which  relates  to  the 
beet  sugar  industry  shows  the  improved  method  of 
transferring  the  beets  from  the  wagons  in  which 
they  are  brought  from  the  fields  to  the  open  cars  in 
which  they  are  used  to  carry  the  beets  from  the  fac- 
tory by  rail.  Instead  of  the  slow  process  of  unload- 
ing by  hand,  the  whole  wagon  load  is  now  raised  and 
rolled  over  into  the  car  by  means  of  a  net,  which  is 
placed  in  the  wagon  box  before  filling.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  the  process  quite  clearly.  It  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  does  not  injure  the  beets. 


\4*       f  t  ' 


SfeSS 


LOADING    SUGAR    BEETS   ON    CARS    IN   SALINAS   VALLEY    FOR    SHIPMENT   TO    WATSON  VILLE. 


Picturesque  Rocks. 


The  mountain  region  of  California  affords  an  end- 
less display  of  the  picturesque.  The  two  smaller  en- 
gravings on  this  page  are  from  recent  photographs 
taken  in  Mariposa  county,  and  relate  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  mineral  vein  of  great  width  and  length, 


and  is  marked  along  its  course  by  many  picturesque 
outcroppings.  Some  of  these  quartz  croppings  are 
often  of  great  size  and  form  objects  of  more  than 
passing  interest  in  the  landscape.  Among  these  the 
most  prominent  is  known  as  the  May  Rock,  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of  quartz  about 
150  feet  in  length,  over  80  feet  in  height  and  about 
20  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  it  stands  like  a  portion 
of  a  massive  wall  now  falling  into  decay,  towering 
silent  and  gloomy  over  the  pine  trees  which  grow 
about  it.  The  quartz  is  auriferous,  but  so  slightly 
that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  will  ever  be 
broken  down  and  crushed  in  a  mill.  This  interest- 
ing rock  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Bear  Valley,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to 
Mariposa. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  last  drive,  or  ship- 
ment of  beef  or  stock  cattle,  from  Humboldt,  for 
this  year  has  been  made,  says  the  Areata  Union,  un- 


less the  advance  in  prices  encourage  the  stockmen 
to  beat  about  among  the  small  ranchers  here  and 
there,  and  scrape  up  a  few  head.  It  is  certain  that 
not  since  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  has  there  been 
such  a  scarcity  of  cattle  in  northern  Humboldt  as  at 
present,  and  if  the  winter  upon  which  we  are  just 
entering  should  prove  a  hard  one,  beef  will  be  a 
scarce  article  with  Areata  butchers  before  next 
April. 

Carbon   Bisulphide  for  Peach  Borers. 


There  is  a  wide  trial  being  made  in  the  San  Jose 
region  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  kill  the  borers  which 
infest  the  peach  trees  near  the  ground  surface.  Some 
apply  the  liquid  to  the  base  of  the  trees  and  then 
cover  it  in  quickly  with  loose  dirt.  Others  mix  bisul- 
phide and  sand  and  cover  in  a  pint  or  more  of  this 
sand  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  sure  shot 
for  the  worms,  but  whether  it  can  be  freely  used 

without  injury  to 
the  tree  has  not 
yet  been  fully 
demonstrated. 
Experiments  now 
in  progress  will 
determine  that 
fact. 


A  Meeting  o  f 
farmers  and  dairy- 
men was  recently 
held  in  Rhoner- 
ville,  Humboldt 
Co.,  to  consider  a 
plan  for  establish- 
a  creamery  at  that 
place. 


NATURAL    WALL    IN  MARIPOSA. 


THE   MAY   ROCK,    MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 


Ujp  to  the  20  th 
inst.  twenty-eight 
cars  of  oranges 
had  been  shipped 
from  Porterville. 
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The  Produce  JTarkets. 


The  wheat  market  is  in  better  shape  than  a  week 
ago.  Spot  wheat  has  advanced  50  cents  per  ton,  as 
compared  with  last  week's  prices  ;  and  options  have 
advanced  in  still  greater  proportion.  All  week  the 
San  Francisco  market  has  been  steadily  moving  up 
in  the  face  of  a  weak  situation  abroad  ;  but  to-day 
(Tuesday)  all  markets  at  home  and  abroad  are  bet- 
ter. The  causes  of  the  European  advance  are  not 
explained.  To  some  extent  the  local  movement  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  arrival  here  of  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage.  Within  two  days  there  have 
come  into  port  fourteen  ships,  which  will  carry 
away  35,000  jtons  of  wheat ;  and  the  competition  of 
shippers  to  give  their  vessels  quick  dispatch  has 
madelthe  market  active  at  the  advance  above  quoted. 

The  situation  as  to  dried  fruit  is  really  discourag- 
ing. There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets; and  jobbers  in  this  market  clearly  do  not  want 
to  buy.  There  is  some  little  movement  all  the  time, 
but  it  is  brought  about  by  effort  to  sell  on  the  part 
of  the  holders.  Raisins  are  moving  rather  more 
freely,  but  at  figures  something  lower  than  a  week 
ago.  The  crop  is  going  out,  however,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  other  lines  of  dried  prod- 
ucts. The  demand  for  apples  continues  good,  these 
being  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Meats  are  not  higher,  but  all  sorts  are  firm,  as 
noted  in  the  quotations  given  on  another  page;  and 
the  market  is  one  of  healthy  tone  and  good  pros- 
pects.   Especially  is  this  true  of  beef  and  mutton. 

Wool  holds  steady  in  price,  but  there  is  not  much 
doing.  Dealers  are  looking  to  this  week's  sales  in 
London  with  great  interest.  It  may  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  price  of  American  wool,  in  spite 
of  the  tariff,  is  still  dominated  by  the  price  in  London. 
The  margin  just  now  is  so  small  that  a  decided  move- 
ment there  easily  affects  prices  here;  and  it  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Other  lines  of  products  are  very  quiet,  with 
nothing  notable  to  report  as  compared  with  one  week 
ago.  For  quotations  in  all  lines  see  our  regular 
market  report. 

Wheat  has  gone  up  again  because  of  advices 
about  a  frost  in  the  Argentine.  This  illustrates 
how  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  brought  in 
touch.  It  used  to  be  that  a  man  who  owned  a  ship 
could  go  oft  and  lose  himself,  turning  up  after  awhile 
with  a  cargo  of  something  that  was  short  in  his  par- 
ticular port,  and  make  a  fortune.  You  can't  do 
that  now.  Every  merchant  knows  all  about  all  the 
products  in  which  he  deals  that  the  earth  con- 
tains. He  can  buy  them  or  any  part  of  them  by 
wire,  and  sell  them  again  and  get  his  money  almost 
before  he  sends  out  a  ship  to  fetch  them  in.  Every 
man  who  has  products  to  sell  knows  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  world's  markets,  and  all  the  contingen- 
cies he  has  to  deal  with  are  the  competition  in  other 
sections  of  the  earth  and  the  freight.— Benicia  New 
Era. 


The  main  interest  in  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion at  Sacramento  last  week  was  the  stated  papers, 
of  which  we  give  a  liberal  installment  in  this  issue  of 
the  Rural.  Prof.  Hilgard,  Major  WeiDstock,  Presi- 
dent Ellwood  Cooper,  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens,  Prof. 
Hayne,  Prof.  Woodworth,  Prof.  Craw  and  others 
gave  to  the  assembled  growers  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  labors  in  many  directions  in  the 
form  of  exhaustive  studies,  all  of  which  the  Rural 
will  give  to  its  readers  in  due  time. 

The  attendance  was  not  remarkable  for  numbers, 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year  and  including 
most  of  the  familiar  figures.  President  Cooper  and 
Senator  Johnston  (of  Sacramento  county)  took  turns 
in  the  duties  of  the  chair,  and  the  secretary's  desk 
was  occupied  by  Secretary  Lelong  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  assisted  by  Secretary  E.  F. 
Smith  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  transportation  question,  usually  the  theme  of 
more  or  less  hot  talk,  was  scarcely  touched  upon, 
and  the  one  subject  of  exciting  debate  was  that  of 
organization,  with  Major  Weinstock  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens as  the  leading  figures.  Mr.  Stephens,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation,  re- 
ported that  the  season's  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
had  been  unprofitable,  and  severely  criticised  the 
system.  "The  causes,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  for  the 
committee,  "  that  have  contributed  most  to  bring 
about  the  present  condition  in  which  we  find  the 
fruit  interest  of  the  State  involved  are  shipping  and 
consigning  through  commission  firms  whose  aim  and 
object  are  to  make  all  they  can,  regardless  of  re- 
sults to  the  growers.  Through  consigning  comes 
the  exorbitant  refrigerator  charges  and  the  syndi- 
cate organized  in  the  East  to  handle  and  distribute 
California  fruit."  The  cure  for  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  lay  in  co-operative  organization  of 
the  growers. 

Major  Weinstock  took  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  establish  a  State  association  for  the 
marketing  of  green  fruits.  About  this  question  the 
battle  raged  during  the  greater  part  of  Wednesday. 
The  growers,  while  in  sympathy  with  Stephens,  could 
but  respect  the  business  arguments  of  Weinstock. 
By  general  consent  the  latter  was  allowed  the  honors 
of  debate,  but  when  it  came  to  voting,  Stephens' 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Resolred.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  growers 
should  organize  in  all  fruit  localities  in  California  where  there  is 
fruit  enough  grown  to  make  one  or  more  carloads  a  day,  and  that 
they  ship  and  market  their  own  fruit  through  their  own  agents;  and 
further 

Hi  .<nl >  t  tl ,  That  the  several  local  organizations  select  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  organization,  to  meet  in  Sacramento  and  per- 
fect a  State  organization,  with  a  view  of  collecting  information  re- 
garding shipment  and  such  other  business  in  reference  to  the  fruit 
shipments  as  they  deem  proper. 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stephens  : 

Whereas,  During  the  past  season.  1897,  green  deciduous  fruits 
have  been  shipped  in  the  old  style  ventilator  fruit  cars,  such  as  lie- 
long  to  the  series  known  as  S.  P.  38,31)3  and  Cal.  38,966,  to  Ogden  and 
there  transferred  to  refrigerator  cars  and  then  forwarded  to  some 
one  of  the  Eastern  markets ;  and 

Whereas,  This  method  has  proved  eminently  successful  so  far 
as  delivering  the  fruit  in  good  condition  at  destination  is  concerned 
and  has  made  a  saving  of  $130  a  car  in  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
fruit  to  Eastern  markets ;  therefore,  be  it 

Retolveit.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  this  method 
of  shipping  green  deciduous  fruits  to  Eastern  markets  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State  and 
thereby  to  all  other  legitimate  interests. 

Resolred.  That  the  Southern  PaciHc  Railway  Company  and  all 
other  railway  companies  that  are  doing  business  handling  Califor- 
nia green  deciduous  fruits  are  hereby  urged  and  solicited  to  aid  and 
promote  in  every  way  possible  this  method  of  transporting  our 
green  fruit,  by  offering  all  facilities  in  their  power  in  support 
thereof. 

Resolred  That  the  officers  of  this  convention  be  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  and  every 
railway  company  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  California  fruit 
to  Eastern  markets. 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  convention,  should  proceed  at  once  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
establishing  upon  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  a  free  public 
market,  devoting  thereto,  as  the  law  requires,  sufficient  contiguous 
space  to  accommodate  all  the  trafne  in  perishable  products  and  con- 
nected by  tramways  with  all  transportation  lines  delivering  pro- 
duce in  San  Francisco. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

By  Mr.  Ehrhorn  of  Santa  Clara  county: 

Requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ask  the  Postmaster- 
Generai  to  allow  inspection  of  packages  of  plants  sent  through  tbe 
postofnee,  in  order  to  prevent  introduction  of  insect  pests.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

By  Gen.  Chipman,  resolutions  in  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Sol  Runyon.    Unanimously  adopted. 

A  resolution  favoring  a  National  fruit  quarantine 
was  adopted. 

A  resolution  by  Mr.  Righter  that  the  convention 
petition  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  telegraphic 
consulate  reports  on  all  foreign  grown  competing 
crops,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  growing 
crop  with  the  last  year's  crop,  was  adopted. 

Great  interest  was  expressed  in  Mr.  Filcher's  plan 
for  further  exhibit  of  California  fruit  products  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  committee  was  named  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  of  f  10,000  for  this  purpose,  as  follows: 
R.  D.  Stephens,  Chairman;  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba 
City;  A.  Biock,  Santa  Clara;  Dwight  Hollister  and 
William  Johnston,  Courtland;  F.  M.  Righter,  Camp- 
bell; S.  W.  Marshal,  Fresno;  Robert  T.  Curtis,  San 
Bernardino;  J.  A.  Filcher.  San  Francisco;  Ed.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  Mountain  View;  C.  W.  Childs,  San  Jose;  A. 
W.  Judd,  Watsonville;  H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City; 


Edward  Berwick,  Monterey;  A.  P.  Hall,  PeDryn;  A. 
D.  Cutts,  Live  Oak,  Butte  county;  John  Markley, 
Sonoma;  Dr.  I.  S.  Eshelman,  Alexander  Gordon  and 
John  S.  Dore,  Fresno;  I.  H.  Thomas  and  Ben  Mad- 
dux, Visalia;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  National  City;  R. 
H.  Hewitt,  G.  J.  Griffith  and  Frank  Wiggins,  Los 
Angeles;  Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula;  H.  K. 
Snow,  Tustir;  E.  S.  Sheffield,  Santa  Barbara;  R.  E. 
Jack,  San  Luis  Obispo;  E.  W.  Holmes,  Riverside; 
John  E.  Packard,  Pomona;  John  C.  Gray  and  E.  W. 
Fogg,  Oroville;  General  N.  P.  Chipman,  Red  Bluff; 
Mark  L.  McDonald  and  Luther  Burbank,  Santa 
Rosa;  Leonard  Coates,  Napa;  Alfred  Holman  and 
James  W.  Kerr,  San  Francisco;  John  Rock,  Niles; 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Penryn;  J.  F.  Madden,  Newcastle; 
Frank  H.  Buck  and  W.  B.  Parker,  Vacaville;  R.  J. 
Blowers,  Woodland;  George  Woolery,  lone;  B.  M. 
Lelong.  Sacramento. 

Subscriptions  aggregating  upwards  of  $1000  for 
this  fund  were  secured  at  the  convention,  and  it  is 
uuderstood  that  the  committee  will  undertake  to 
raise  the  entire  sum. 

The  following  general  committees  were  named  by 
the  Chair: 

To  propose  amendments  to  the  pure  food  laws  of 
the  State  and  watch  legislation  regulating  the 
quarantine  laws — Professor  C.  W.  Childs  of  San 
Jose,  Robert  T.  Curtis,  San  Bernardino;  B.  E. 
Hutchingson,  Fresno;  H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City;  A. 
P.  Hall,  Penryn. 

Committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  and  others  as  to  the  com- 
ing Paris  exposition  in  1000 — B.  M.  Lelong,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture;  A.  Block, 
Santa  Clara;  H.  Weinstock,  Sacramento;  Frank- 
Wiggins,  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Alexander  Gordon  of  Fresno. 

On  Railroad  Freights — William  Johnston,  Court- 
land;  Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville;  Alexander  Gordon, 
Fresno;  Robert  Eaton,  Santa  Cruz;  R.  D.  Stephens, 
Sacramento. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  at  Fresno. 


Essays  of   President  Cooper  and  Quarantine 
Officer  Craw. 


THE    OLIVE  IMMMKV 

President  Ellwood  Cooper  read  an  interesting 
essay,  "  The  Olive  Industry,"  as  follows  : 

Estimate  <>f  Product. — The  published  estimate  of 
the  number  of  olive  trees  now  growing  is  2,500,000. 
The  number  of  pounds  that  a  well-grown  tree  will 
produce  under  favorable  conditions  is  250.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  article  we  will  assume  that  the  trees 
will  bear  only  in  alternate  years  ;  we  will  allow  also 
for  deficiencies  from  various  causes  20  per  cent  ;  we 
will  then  have  250,000,000  pounds.  Allow  one-half 
of  this  product  to  be  pickled  and  dried,  which  would 
amount  to  400,000  barrels  of  50  gallons  each— 6000 
carloads.  The  other  to  be  made  into  oil  would  give 
1,000,000  cases  of  12  bottles  each— 2000  carloads. 
According  to  correspondence  which  I  have  in  my 
possession  there  will  be  a  large  additional  planting 
this  coming  season.  This  condition  of  the  industry 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  who  have 
orchards,  and  especially  so  by  those  who  intend 
planting.  No  such  quantity  can  be  sold  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  We  have,  therefore,  a  great  mission- 
ary work  to  do  in  educating  the  human  family  up  to 
the  realization  of  the  importance  of  consuming  the 
product  of  an  olive  tree.  That  such  knowledge 
sooner  or  later  will  be  universal  amongst  intelligent 
people  is  my  conviction.  Also,  that  the  object  of 
our  energies  and  labor,  to  work  for  the  health,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  unborn  generations,  is  a 
very  worthy  one.  But  we  want  something  ourselves. 
To  get  that  something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  will  be 
considered  in  this  paper. 

The  Pickhd  Olive. — The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
sale  of  olive  oil  is  the  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions put  on  the  market  with  fraudulent  labels  and 
fraudulent  statements,  the  purpose  being  to  deceive 
the  consumers  for  larger  margins  of  gain.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  the  olive  pickles  arises  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  in  processing  them  or  for  the 
want  of  care.  There  is  now  an  active  market  for  the 
ripe  Mission  olive,  if  well  pickled,  and,  if  the  growers 
will  take  the  care  and  do  it  properly,  there  will  soon 
be  a  market  for  a  very  large  quantity.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  deal- 
ers to  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  I  will  state  that  a 
Chicago  purchaser  of  the  past  crop  dumped  out  fif- 
teen barrels  as  worthless — a  loss  of  about  $500.  This 
firm  will  not  likely  buy  any  great  quantity  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
spoiled  fruits  were  sold.  The  consumers  after  two  or 
three  trials  would  become  discouraged,  so  that  by 
this  careless  curing  and  shipping  of  the  same  our 
greatest  opportunity  would  be  defeated. 

Olive  Oil  Adulteration.— \  have  not  been  an  olive 
pickler,  having  made  all  my  crops  into  oil,  and  am 
better  prepared  to  discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  extent  of  olive-oil  adulteration  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  food  product  excepting  vinegar,  so 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  (See  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
when  the  pure  food  law  was  before  the  Senate  in 
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1892.)  The  activity  displayed  by  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  the  adulterated  article  is  shown  by 
the  advertisements  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
periodicals,  in  all  the  great  newspapers  and  even  in 
the  local  news  sheets  that  have  but  a  small  circula- 
tion. Every  food  of  which  cotton-seed  oil  forms  a 
part  will  appear,  and  the  interest  in  these  foods  by 
those  who  are  receiving  large  profits  from  the  con- 
sumption will  be  pushed  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. There  is  a  combination  almost  as  great  as  the 
sugar  trust.  If  this  adulterant  is  attacked  in  any 
one  of  the  foods  we  must  expect  that  all  will  join  to 
defend. 

Value  of  Pure  Oil. — The  value  of  pure  olive  oil  as 
a  food  has  been  so  often  written  up  that  what  I  can 
say  is  simply  a  repetition.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  the  people  in 
order  to  insure  a  liberal  use  daily  of  this  most  im- 
portant food  and  thereby  prevent  the  consumption 
of  dangerous  substitutes.  The  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  oil  dates  back  many  thousand  years.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of  man,  and  was 
considered  of  such  importance  that  the  laws  were 
made  with  special  reference  to  protect  the  industry. 
It  is  stated  that  during  the  Olympic  games  more  oil 
was  used  at  one  fete  than  is  consumed  during  the  en- 
tire year  at  Paris.  All  the  athletes  were  bathed 
and  rubbed  with  the  oil  in  addition  to  taking  it  in- 
wardly. It  was  known  to  give  greater  elasticity, 
greater  endurance  and  physical  power  than  any 
other  substance.  It  was  the  one  thing  tested  by  the 
experience  of  ages  and  universally  used  by  all  the 
people.  Its  daily  use  is  a  safeguard  against  many  of 
the  diseases  so  common  among  children.  All  like  it 
and  crave  it,  and  yet  how  few  of  them  ever  have  an 
opportunity  to  even  taste  delicious,  pure  olive  oil. 
As  a  medicine  it  has  great  value.  On  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  the  essays  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  of  the 
Institute  for  Feeble  Minded  Children.  These  essays 
are  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Olive 
Growers'  Convention,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  July, 
1891,  1892  and  1893,  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  in  pamphlet  form.  In  the  French 
medical  works  there  is  much  to  be  found  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Pacific  Medical  Journal  of  July,  1893, 
quoted  from  Dr.  Weil  Lyons  of  France  that  he  had 
treated  five  cases  of  lead  colic  successfully  with  large 
doses  of  olive  oil.  In  all  cases  cures  were  effected  in 
three  to  five  days.  In  one  case  two  glasses  were  re- 
jected by  the  stomach;  a  third  glass  effected  a  cure. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  continue  on  this  line.  I 
will  state,  however,  that  I  have  for  many  years  had 
the  best  results  in  treating  horses  and  cattle. 
Horses  that  are  suffering  from  colic  have  immediate 
relief  after  being  given  half  a  bottle  of  olive  oil. 
When  they  are  purged,  nervous  and  falling  away  in 
flesh  one  or  two  doses  will  effect  a  cure;  cows  the 
same. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. — Many  years  ago  olive  oil  was 
adulterated  with  hog's  lard,  peanut  oil,  zani  seed 
oil  and  colza  oil.  At  the  present  time  only  cotton 
seed  oil  is  used  as  the  adulterant.  A  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  olive  oil  or  salad  oil,  or  lucca  oil,  is 
pure  cotton  seed  oil.  It  is  a  dangerous  food,  and 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  a  dry- 
ing oil,  gumming  and  iudigestible.  A  portion  of  it 
will  not  digest.  It  will  not  burn.  To  throw  it  out 
of  the  system  is  a  great  tax.  It  tends  to  all  sorts 
of  kidney  troubles,  apoplexy  and  heart  [failure. 
A  celebrated  English  physician  has  tabulated  a 
statement  showing  the  enormous  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  these  troubles  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  is  time  for  the  people  to  give  more  attention  to 
what  they  eat.  To  return  to  cotton  seed  oil  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  I  will  give  you  a  few  experi- 
ments that  anyone  can  make  and  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  I  have  made.  Olive  oil  is  a 
non-drying  oil  and  the  best  of  all  lubricants.  Cotton 
seed  oil  is  a  drying  oil  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  lubri- 
cant. If  a  factory  of  many  journals  was  to  be 
greased  with  it,  and  after  running  a  little  while  to 
stop,  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
could  not  make  an  engine  powerful  enough  to  start 
it.  The  oily  part  would  evaporate,  leaving  the 
gum,  which  would  seal  every  journal.  Oil  your 
floors  with  olive  oil,  it  takes  very  little  and  leaves  a 
beautiful  polish.  Try  cotton  seed  oil;  the  oily  part 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  gum,  which  is  like  pitch, 
so  that  you  cannot  walk  over  it.  You  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  either  alcohol  or  spirits  of  turpentine  to  cut 
it  so  that  you  can  wash  it  off.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  odors.  Let  any  lady  visit  her  kitchen  when 
meat,  potatoes  or  fish  are  being  fried  with  the  cot- 
ton seed  oil  and  get  the  fumes,  and  she  will  not  want 
to  eat  the  food.  Pour  the  olive  oil  on  a  hot  stove 
plate,  the  fumes  will  have  the  pleasant  odor  of  the 
olive,  while  the  fumes  of  the  cotton  seed  oil  are  ex- 
ceedingly nasty.  Cottolene  and  hogs'  lard,  as  put 
up  by  any  of  the  large  pork  packing  establishments 
of  the  West,  will  have  the  same  offensive  odor;  all 
of  it  is  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil.  To  satisfy 
your  minds  on  this  point,  buy  some  lard  of  a  farmer 
in  your  section,  that  you  may  know  the  difference. 
Cotton  seed  oil  dates  back  not  more  than  forty-five 
year*.  It  has  never  been  tested  as  a  food.  It  has 
been  introduced  solely  by  the  ingenuity  of  scoun- 
drels, who  conceived  the  idea  of  adulterating  and 
substituting  it  for  olive  oil,  and  cheating  consumers, 


so  as  to  make  large  profits  by  this  fraudulent  busi- 
ness. 

Other  Adulterants. — I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Denver,  Colorado,  who  has  been  investigat- 
ing olive  oil  adulteration,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
lard,  rancid  grease  and  all  sorts  of  soap  grease 
with  cotton  seed  oil  are  filtered  through  some  pul- 
verized material  and  sold  for  cotton  seed  oil,  filtered 
and  ready  to  substitute  and  adulterate  olive  oil.  The 
olive  growers  will  be  compelled  to  unite  on  some  plan 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  deception  practiced  by 
selling  them  such  substitutes,  to  have  tested  the 
true  character  of  these  foods  and  to  have  the  tests 
widely  published,  that  the  world  may  know  the  dan- 
ger that  awaits  them.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  with  the  request  that  the  Medical 
College  organize  a  test  food  department  to  deter- 
mine the  true  character  of  cotton  seed  oil,  or  any 
other  food  with  a  dangerous  reputation.  Such  tests 
can  be  made  by  feeding  animals  such  as  young  pigs, 
rabbits,  young  dogs,  etc.,  the  olive  growers  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  olive  oil  to  make 
tests,  free  of  charge,  and  to  select  from  the  market 
the  spurious  stuff  that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
grocery  and  drug  store  in  the  State.  The  growers 
could  make  the  tests,  but  the  result  would  not  have 
weight. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  olive  growers  and  all 
those  that  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  industry  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  buy 
two  samples  of  all  the  different  brands  on  sale  in  the 
State  ;  send  one  sample  to  the  State  Analyst  at  the 
University,  Berkeley,  for  analysis  ;  the  other  sam- 
ple to  be  kept  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
until  the  investigation  is  completed.  All  samples 
tested  that  are  not  labeled  according  to  the  imita- 
tion olive  oil  law,  or  pure  food  law,  to  be  published 
and  proceedings  instituted  against  every  grocer  or 
druggist  where  such  brands  are  found  on  sale.  The 
olive  growers  can  attend  to  this,  as  they  are 
located  in  every  district  from  Red  Bluff  to  the  Mex- 
ican line. 

Italian  Oil  Sold  as  Californian. — I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  fact,  and  that  is  that  imported  oil  is 
bottled  in  San  Francisco  and  sold  as  pure  California 
olive  oil,  widely  advertised  in  the  middle  West  by 
private  circulars,  and  offered  at  lower  prices  than 
any  producer  can  afford.  These  circulars  are  sent 
to  me  by  the  recipients,  and  sometimes  private  let- 
ters. All  California  oil  makers  should  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  the 
number  of  gallons  sold  to  any  house  and  give  the 
name  of  the  purchaser,  in  order  that  we  can  expose 
this  fraud. 

The  Tariff.— Another  matter  to  which  I  call  your 
attention  is  that,  according  to  the  Wilson  tariff, 
olive  oil  imported  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  en- 
tered free  of  duty.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wrote  to  a  Western  Senator  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  appraiser  at  New 
York  reports  that  the  invoice  designation  of  the 
character  of  olive  oil  imported  is  not  considered  by 
his  office  ;  that  the  merchandise  itself  is  the  only 
factor  in  determining  its  dutiable  character,  and 
that  the  oil  is  tested  by  tasting  and  smelling,  and, 
if  found  to  be  fit  only  for  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical purposes  and  valued  at  not  more  than  60 
cents  per  gallon,  it  is  returned  as  such  free  under 
paragraph  626  of  the  Act  of  July  24,  1897  ;  but  if 
found  to  be  fit  for  salad  or  table  use,  it  is  re- 
turned under  paragraph  40  of  said  Act,  at  40  cents 
per  gallon. " 

Every  effort  that  was  possible  was  made  by  the 
fruit  growers,  and  by  those  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  olive  oil,  to  have  all  the  so-called  olive 
oils,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  imported,  to  pay  a 
duty.  Anyone  can  see  the  danger  in  said  act.  First, 
invoices  can  be  made  to  suit  the  purpose  of  free 
entry;  second,  the  duty  depends  upon  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  officer  who  is  called  to  examine  the  oil. 
Here  is  a  temptation  that  might  lead  to  fraud.  The 
fact  is  we  should  institute  a  detective  system  to  ex- 
amine the  entries  and  to  examine  the  oil.  A  New 
York  firm  which  deals  in  cheap  olive  oil  wrote  me 
under  date  of  the  4th  inst.  that  oil  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  cost  on  that  date  52 J  cents  per  gallon 
of  7i  pounds,  and  that  similar  oil  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son was  sold  as  low  as  46  cents.  I  have  a  sample 
with  me  which  can  be  examined. 

The  Sardine  Business. — Some  parties  who  were  con- 
sidering the  project  of  establishing  a  sardine  factory 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  wrote  me  on  the  subject, 
requesting  that  I  join  the  company  and  furnish  the 
olive  oil.  Before  giving  a  definite  answer  I  tested 
the  market  in  San  Francisco.  I  received  as  the  job- 
bing price  on  what  is  known  as  1  size,  containing 
about  eighteen  fish,  French  imported,  9\  cents  a 
can  ;  domestic,  put  up  in  the  East,  3Jg  cents  a  can  ; 
and  Los  Angeles,  7  cents  a  can.  Such  prices  would 
not  pay  for  the  oil,  let  alone  the  cost  of  the  fish,  tin 
boxes  and  labor.  Any  such  establishment  would  cer- 
tainly lose  money,  and  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  impossible.  Formerly  sardines  were  rut 
up  in  oilve  oil  and  were  very  healthful  and  nutritious 
food.  Now  only  cotton  seed  oil  is  used,  and  hence  a 
dangerous  food.    A  short  time  since  two  deaths  at 


Santa  Rosa  were  reported  from  eating  sardines,  and 
more  recently  a  whole  family  were  poisoned  in  Sac- 
ramento by  eating  them.  My  advice  to  the  public 
would  be  to  eat  no  sardines  unless  they  knew  they 
were  put  up  in  olive  oil.  There  are  none  such  on 
the  market.  After  a  few  more  deaths  occur,  or 
more  families  are  poisoned,  this  danger  will  be  bet- 
ter understood. 

I  have  already  extended  this  essay  beyond  the 
limit  and  must  draw  to  a  close.  I  trust  the  olive 
growers  will  carefully  consider  the  subject.  To  me 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 


HORTICULTURAL,  QUARANTINE. 

An  essay  by  Quarantine  Inspector  Alexander  Craw 
was  read,  entitled  "Horticultural  Quarantine,"  as 
follows: 

When  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  of  California  were  adopted  and 
put  into  force,  they  created  considerable  friction  and 
ill  feeling  among  Eastern  nurserymen  and  tree  and 
plant  importers,  who  inferred  that  they  were  aimed 
directly  at  their  business,  and  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened.  Time,  however,  has  convinced 
them  that  California  was  justified  in  such  a  course, 
and,  instead  of  retaliating,  they  are  now  urging 
similar  regulations  for  their  own  States. 

All  the  Pacific  coast  States,  as  well  as  British 
Columbia,  have  horticultural  laws  for  the  protection 
of  their  fruit  industry,  and  several  of  the  Eastern 
States  have  passed  laws  and  have  appointed  officers 
to  attend  to  the  work  of  inspection.  Now  it  has  as- 
sumed national  importance,  and  a  convention  was 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  5th  and  6th  of 
this  year,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  various  horticultural  interests  throughout  the 
Union.  State  and  national  legislation  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  a  bill  was  drawn  up  and  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  National  Law. — Section  1  of  this  bill  gives  the 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate 
certain  ports  where  plants,  trees,  nursery  stock  and 
fruits  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  inspection  and  treatment,  when  found  neces- 
sary, and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.  This  is  a  good  provision,  as  it  will 
limit  the  landing  of  such  freight  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  few  ports  of  entry,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  foreign  merchandise.  At  such  points  customs 
officers  are  constantly  on  guard,  so  nothing  in  the 
plant  or  fruit  line  can  be  landed  without  inspection. 

Section  2  provides  that  when  nursery  stock, 
plants,  cuttings,  buds,  grafts,  fruit,  etc.,  are  found 
infested  with  dangerous  or  injurious  insects  or  dis- 
eases, they  shall  be  treated  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or  they  shall  be  destroyed  in 
case  their  condition  is  such  as  to  warrant  such  de- 
struction. The  first  clause  of  this  is  practically  the 
same  as  rule  2  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  but  lacks  the  proviso  that  after 
treatment  the  stock,  etc.,  must  remain  in  quaran- 
tine for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  result  of  the  disinfection.  Of  course,  under 
this  act  the  secretary  can  formulate  regulations  to 
cover  this. 

Referring  to  the  second  clause,  I  consider  that 
Rule  V  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  is  much 
preferable,  for  under  it  plants  infected  by  insects  or 
disease  unknown  to  the  State  are  prohibited  from 
landing,  and  that  invariably  means  their  destruc- 
tion 

Section  3  deals  with  the  issuing  of  certificates  of 
inspection  that  shall  release  the  inspected  stock 
from  further  inspection  or  quarantine.  To  counter- 
feit, change  or  deface  any  certificate  subjects  the 
guilty  party  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Section  4  reads  ;  "  That  whenever  it  shall  appear 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any  foreign 
country  shall  have  provided  proper  and  competent 
inspection  and  treatment,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  objects  above  speci- 
fied, as  being  subject  to  inspection  and  treatment, 
he  may,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  accept  such 
inspection  and  treatment  in  lieu  of  inspection  per- 
formed by  officers  appointed  by  himself,  which  ac- 
ceptation or  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  relieve  all  such  articles  specified  in  the 
foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  when  properly 
stamped  or  labeled,  from  further  quarantine  or  re- 
strictions." 

This  is  not  a  safe  section,  and,  should  it  pass  in 
that  form,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
not  exercise  his  authority  in  granting  to  any  coun- 
try such  a  privilege. 

From  our  experience  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  a  safe  proceeding.  Imported  plants  and 
trees  that  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  having 
been  disinfected  before  shipment  have  been  found 
upon  arrival  to  still  contain  live  insects  or  their 
eggs.  Importers,  after  securing  from  the  Secretary 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  might  possibly  become 
careless  or  indifferent  regarding  the  work  of  disin- 
fection, knowing  that  their  stock  was  free  from  in- 
spection or  quarantine  upon  entering  the  United 
States.    If  the  stock  is  clean,  or  has  been  properly 
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disinfected,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  inspection. 

A  very  important  oversight  in  the  proposed  act  is 
the  omission  of  a  section  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
animals  detrimental  to  horticulture  or  agriculture. 
At  present  there  is  no  national  law  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  such  a  pest  as  the  Australian  rabbit, 
which  has  been  such  a  serious  drawback  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Australia.  Under  Rule  XII  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
such  animals,  also  flying  foxes  that  live  upon  soft 
fruits,  are  excluded,  but  this  protection  only  covers 
California. 

Sections  5,  6.  7  and  8  of  the  proposed  National 
Horticultural  Quarantine  law  deal  with  stock  that  is 
about  to  be  transported  from  one  State  or  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  into  another  State  or 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  would  be 
subject  to  interstate  commerce  law.  The  regulation 
of  internal  quarantine  is  a  more  difficult  question  to 
handle,  and  our  California  experience  may  be  a  good 
precedent  in  formulating  State  laws,  for  I  think 
such  inspection  should  come  under  State  rather  than 
national  legislation. 

The  people  most  directly  interested  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  or  plants  are  those  living  in  the 
district  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  and  they 
should  have  the  say  regarding  inspection;  so  it  is 
my  opinion  that  national  law  should  go  no  further 
than  to  control  imports  and  interstate  traffic,  as  far 
as  trees  or  plants  passing  through  one  State  or 
Territory  to  another,  leaving  each  State,  so  desir- 
ing, to  legislate  for  its  own  protection  by  passiug 
laws  that  are  applicable  to  its  own  conditions  and 
interests. 

In  California  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly, 
if  not  all,  of  our  serious  orchard  and  field  pests  are 
of  foreign  origin.  Our  experience  in  combating 
some  of  them  convinces  us  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep 
them  out  than  to  try  and  stamp  them  out,  or  even 
check  them,  after  once  established.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  so-called  "San  Jose  scale,"  Aspidiotus 
jierniciosus,  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chile, 
or  possibly  Japan,  although  the  history  of  the  origi- 
nal trees  found  infested  with  this  pest  points  to  the 
former  country  as  its  habitat. 

The  San  Jose  Scale. — In  the  sixties  and  seventies 
Californians  were  introducing  fruit  trees  from  nearly 
all  portions  of  the  world  where  fruits  are  grown,  so 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  trees  came  from  Chile 
rather  than  that  trees  were  sent  there  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  scale  was  known  in  that  country  about 
the  time  attention  was  called  to  it  here.  One  of  our 
pioneers  was  a  former  resident  of  Chile,  and  after 
amassing  a  fortune  located  in  the  beautiful  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  near  San  Jose,  and  surrounded  his 
home  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  in  this  orchard,  or  the  immediate 
vicinity,  that  the  scale  was  first  noticed.  Since 
then  it  has  been  carried  by  natural  spread  and  the 
use  of  scions,  buds  and  nursery  stock  until  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  been  contaminated  by 
its  searing  presence.  Had  the  original  trees  been 
destroyed  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  it  would 
have  saved  the  fruit-growers  of  California  alone 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  prevented  its 
spread  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  The  one 
redeeming  feature  about  the  habits  of  the  "  San  Jose 
scale  "  is  that  citrus  trees  are  invariably  free  from 
its  attacks,  even  when  the  branches  of  infested  de- 
ciduous trees  are  interlaced  with  orange  or  lemon 
trees.  We,  however,  destroyed  a  shipment  of 
orange  trees  from  Japan  that  were  very  seriously 
infested  with  a  scale  (Aspidiotus  albopunetatus)  that 
so  closely  resembles  the  "San  Jose  scale"  that  only 
an  expert,  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  can  detect 
the  structural  difference  of  the  two  scales.  This 
pest  has  also  been  found  upon  imported  plum  trees 
from  the  same  country,  and  the  bark  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  them  that  on  some  stems 
hardly  any  of  it  was  visible.  Those  trees  were  also 
destroyed.  Here,  you  see,  we  had  a  pest  that  pos- 
sibly would  have  been  as  serious  upon  orange  trees 
as  the  former  pest  was  upon  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

We  had  no  State  horticultural  laws  or  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  with  its  quarantine  regulations  and 
auxiliary  quarantine  guardians,  appointed  by  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  when  the  black  scale,"  "red 
scale,"  "  San  Jose  scale,"  "cottony  cushion  scale," 
"codlin  moth, "  "peach-twig borer,"  "canker  worm," 
"phylloxera"  and  others  of  that  ilk  were  intro- 
duced. 

Quarantine. — We  cannot  estimate  the  saving  that 
has  been  effected  by  the  destruction  of  infested 
plants,  or  the  disinfection  of  others  that  have  been 
brought  into  various  districts  of  the  State  within  the 
past  few  years  from  other  States  and  countries.  A 
few  scattering  bugs,  insect  eggs,  boring  larvae  or 
beetles  may  look  harmless,  but  it  is  hard  to  foretell 
what  they  will  do  when  introduced  without  their 
natural  enemies  or  checks. 

County  Provisions. — The  list  of  injurious  insects  is 
legion,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  their  introduction  or  spread.  Some 
county  supervisors  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
public  economy,  as  evidenced  by  their  parsimonious 
treatment  of  their  county  horticultural  commission- 
ers. This  occurs  where  the  boards  of  supervisors  are 
composed  of  other  than  fruit  growers.    Take,  for  in- 


stance, a  board,  one  member  of  which  is  a  stock 
man,  another  a  wheat  grower,  another  a  lumberman 
and  two  are  business  men  in  a  town.  With  such  a 
board  in  a  county  where  fruit  growing  is  limited  or 
in  its  infancy,  a  horticultural  board,  if  petitioned  for, 
can  be  so  hampered  that,  for  any  utility,  it  might 
just  as  well  have  not  been  created.  Even  in  some  of 
our  important  fruit  growing  counties  "politics" 
have  supplanted  good  experienced  commissioners 
and  inspectors  by  others  that  have  the  work  to 
learn.  The  county  and  State  in  the  meantime  are  in 
danger  of  some  new  pest.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
experience  of  Massachusetts — that  has  frequently 
been  alluded  to — where  over  $100,000  a  year  for  sev- 
eral years  past  have  been  appropriated  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  spent  in  fighting  the  gypsy  moth. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000  per  year,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  in  order  to  stamp  the  pest  out  of  a  small  dis- 
trict of  that  State.  With  such  an  example  in  fight- 
ing a  single  pest  in  a  State  that  makes  little  or  no 
pretense  at  fruit  growing,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
every  supervisor  in  the  fruit  growing  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  carefully  guard  an  industry  that  now  brings 
into  the  State  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

California  System  Approved. — California's  present 
system  of  quarantine  and  orchard  inspection  was 
recently  investigated  by  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  most  favorably  reported  on.  The  published  re- 
ports conclude  as  follows:  "  The  present  system  in 
California  is  not  a  theoretical  or  experimental  one, 
but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  practical  experience 
of  years,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  Eastern  fruit 
growers  by  adopting  California's  methods,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  made  to  apply,  to  save  years  of  experi- 
mentation, which  in  the  end  would  probably  bring 
about  a  similar  system,  but  oniy  after  immense  loss 
to  the  fruit  interests  had  been  incurred." 

I  hope  that  this  convention  will  draw  up  a  memo- 
rial to  be  forwarded  to  Congress  urging  an  immedi- 
ate and  favorable  consideration  of  the  national  horti- 
cultural quarantine  bill,  said  memorial  to  embody  any 
suggestions  as  to  amendments  that  may  be  thought 
advisable. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

Prosperous  Times — Everything  has  been  on  the  rush  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  hundreds  of  teams  now  being  engaged 
in  plowing  or  cultivating  the  ground  preparatory  to  seeding, 
and  a  few  have  already  sown  some  large  fields.  Prospects  for 
our  vicinity  farmers  were  never  better  than  at  present,  am- 
ple rain  having  fallen  to  start  weeds  and  to  enable  easy  culti- 
vation. B>uit  men  have  cleaned  up  last  season's  crop  and  are 
now  busj-  pruning  trees,  which  is  two  months  earlier  than 
pruning  was  ever  done  before  in  this  valley.  *  «  *  Farm- 
ing land  has  begun  to  appreciate  with  the  value  of  grain; 
Mr.  J.  /.able  has  sold  his  ranch  five  miles  east  of  Danville  at 
a  fair  price;  a  portion  of  the  Elliott  ranch  has  also  been 
sold  to  bona  fide  residents  and  farmers.  These  are  the  first 
sales  of  farm  property  we  have  been  able  to  announce  for 
several  years. —Danville  letter  in  Martinez  Gazette. 

The  Crockett  Sugar  Factory  .—Twenty-five  carloads  of 
machinery  have  arrived  at  Crockett ;  tbirty-five  carloads  are 
on  the  way,  and  200  more  will  start  later.  All  of  this  ma- 
chinery was  manufactured  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  company  to  reopen  for  business  as  refiners  on 
January  1st,  but  owing  to  alterations  since  decided  upon  the 
opening  will  not  take  p'ace  until  some  time  between  Febru- 
ary 1st  and  15th.  The  refinery  will  give  employment  to  from 
300  to  400  hands.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  yet  stated 
concerning  this  new  enterprise  is  that  a  contract  has  been 
made  already  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  factory  for  the  first  year.  Several  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  for  beets  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  refinery,  and  the  production  of  beet  sugar  will  commence 
on  or  about  September  1,  1898.  The  company  has  acquired 
ItiOO  acres  of  land  close  to  Crockett,  on  which  to  raise  beets 
and  to  establish  a  townsite  for  the  homes  of  employes.  Other 
land  is  to  be  laid  out  in  beets,  and  by  February  1st  it  is  ex- 
pected that  8000  to  10,000  acres  will  be  in  beets  grown  for  the 
refinery  by  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  a  fight  between  this  new  company  and  the 
Sugar  Trust,  but  from  the  statements  of  the  managers  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  will  endeavor  to  get  along  in  peace 
with  the  Trust  by  not  cutting  prices  below  it.— Oakland  En- 
quirer. 

Orange. 

David  Hughes  of  Tustin  states  that  his  receipts  from  a  16- 
acre  olive  orchard  this  year  will  be  about  $4000.  The  trees 
are  six  years  old  and  of  the  Mission  variety.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  is  certainly  a  remarkably  good  show- 
ing for  a  six-year-old  olive  grove.  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  so  and 
will  plant  forty  acres  more  of  the  Mission  variety,  which 
many  growers  still  pin  their  faith  to  in  spite  of  the  large 
claims  made  for  other  imported  varieties. — Press. 

The  Celery  Harvest. — The  celery  season  is  now  fairly  on, 
nine  carloads  having  been  shipped  since  Thursday.  Eight  of 
these  were  from  the  Smeltzer  ranches.  The  celery  is  being 
hauled  over  the  road  recently  built  by  the  Newport  company 
and  transferred  to  the  Santa  Fe.  It  is  consigned  to  Kansas 
City.  The  celery  is  bringing  a  good  price  at  present,  one 
rancher  having  been  offered  fl40  per  acre  for  his  crop  of 
twelve  acres.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  overloading 
the  market  this  year  at  least.  The  Santa  Ana  Blade  recently 
published  a  letter  from  Pittsburg  buyers,  requesting  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  largest  celery  growers  in  the  county.  The  east- 
ern firm  stated  that  they  were  buying  celery  from  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  but  would  prefer  to  handle  the  California  article. — 
Santa  Ana  letter. 

Sacramento. 

An  Ostrich  Experiment.— Antone  Menke,  the  well  known 
hop  grower,  is  to  be  known  as  a  pioneer  ostrich  farmer  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Menke  has  purchased  from 
the  Pasadena  ostrich  farm  two  pairs  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  birds.  Mr.  Menke  has  fenced  in  an  enclosure  on  his 
farm,  which  lies  a  little  back  of  Perkins,  six  or  seven  miles 
east  of  Sacramento.  He  intends  to  engage  seriously  in  the 
business  of  ostrich  farming.  The  plumes  which  are  plucked 
from  the  birds  are  most  salable,  and  the  investment  will,  he 


expects,  prove  profitable.  The  progenitors  of  the  birds  were 
imported  from  Africa,  and  Mr.  Menke  says  the  climate  of 
northern  California  will  be  entirely  favorable  for  their  full 
development.— Bee. 

San  Benito. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Hollister.—  The  daily  milk  re- 
ceipts of  the  Hollister  creamery  at  present  are  7000  pounds. 
This  will  not  be  increased  until  the  spring  months,  when  feed 
will  be  plentiful  and  the  cows  now  resting  will  be  used  again. 
The  payments  formilk  the  past  month  amounted  to  18008.  The 
price  paid  is  95  cents  per  100  pounds  for  4  per  cent  milk.  The 
butter  quoted  from  28  to  30  cents  commands  a  ready  sale.  The 
creamery  is  a  flourishing  institution.— Gilroy  Advance. 

San  Bernardino. 

A  Chino  beet  farmer  named  Goble,  says  the  Champion,  has 
invented  a  beet-topping  knife  which  he  claims  is  a  pronounced 
labor-saver.  He  attaches  an  inch  hook  to  the  end  of  a  com- 
mon beet  knife  and  as  the  topper  goes  along  the  rows  he 
drives  the  spike  into  the  tops  of  the  beets,  raises  them  to  the 
left  band,  and  with  another  stroke  clips  off  the  top. 

Situation  at  Chino.— Plans  are  well  in  hand  by  the  Chino 
Sugar  Company  for  next  year,  though  contracts  are  not  yet 
being  signed,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Chino 
farmers  will  acquiesce  in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract, 
many  of  them  declaring  that  they  will  not.  Easton,  Eldridge 
&  Co.  have  contracted  with  the  sugar  company  to  secure  the 
planting  of  5000  acres,  and  the  sugar  company,  on  the  other 
hand,  agrees  not  to  contract  for  more  than  5000  acres  in  addi- 
tion. This  makes  a  possibility  of  10,000  acres  to  be  planted, 
as  against  12,281  for  this  season.  This  will  reduce  the  cam- 
paign of  next  year  to  125  days,  as  against  150  days  this  year. 
This  yoar  the  Chino  ranch  had  0421  acres  of  beets,  and  it  is 
thought  the  area  of  next  year  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  less. 
The  reduced  area  will  be  outside  of  the  ranch.  Hueneiiie  will 
be  cut  off  entirely,  and  Anaheim  may  not  ship  so  heavily. 
Several  hundred  acres  will  be  raised  on  the  Rose  ranch  at  El 
Monte.  There  seems  no  prospect  of  the  Oxnards  consenting 
to  a  change  of  the  contract  agreeing  that  the  factory  will 
accept  beets  when  at  their  prime,  and  the  proposal  is  now  ad- 
vanced that  the  factory  pay  a  Hat  price  for  the  beets,  though 
appearances  at  Chino  are  said  to  be  that  the  farmers  will 
either  accept  the  contracts  as  offered  or  seek  other  Industries. 
—Anaheim  Gazette. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Activity  in  the  apple  orchards  of  Lompoc  should  stir  up  our 
people.  There  is  no  fruit  crop  grown  of  surer  yield  or  surer 
sale.  When  prices  are  low  there  are  many  ways  to  get 
around  them.  Dried,  canned,  held  in  cold  storage,  there 
always  come*  a  time  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
Apples  are  truly  American  fruit,  eaten  alike  by  rich  and 
poor,  and  their  culture  should  be  encouraged.— Santa  Maria 
Times. 

The  Hollister  heirs  are  willing  to  give  the  county  the  right 
of  way  for  a  road  across  the  Salsipuedes  Uancho,  a  distance  of 
over  five  miles,  provided  that  they  build  the  road  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  on  level  land,  and  will  erect  a  three-wire 
fence  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  cost  of  which,  at  a  low 
estimate,  will  not  exceed  $70  per  mile.  This  would  be,  say 
twelve  miles  of  fence,  which  would  cost  fS40,  say  flOOO.  —  Lom- 
poc Journal. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose,  November  20.— Arrangements  are  about  com- 
pleted for  the  poultry  show,  which  will  open  at  Hale's  Hall 
Wednesday  morning  and  continue  the  balance  of  the  week. 
The  exhibit  is  being  given  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Club.  Over  1200  thoroughbred  fowls  will  be 
shown,  and  the  exhibit  will  be  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
West.  The  coops  are  all  in  position  and  the  birds  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive. 

Santa  Cruz. 

New  Question  for  Pajaro  Valley  Beet  Farmers.— The 
clause  which  provides  that  beets  are  to  be  delivered  either 
at  Watsonville  or  Spreckels  (new  Salinas  factory),  at  the 
option  of  the  factory  management,  is  causing  Pajaro  Valley 
farmers  to  hold  back  on  signing  contracts  for  next  year,  if 
the  beets  have  to  be  delivered  at  Spreckels,  50  cents  per  ton 
will  be  deducted  for  freight,  leaving  $3.50  per  ton  for  the 
grower.  This  is  the  price  which  growers  have  received  in 
the  San  Benito  and  Salinas  valleys,  but  here  the  price  has 
been  $4  for  the  grower,  without  a  freight  deduction.  It  is  a 
new  phase  of  the  beet  business,  and  farmers  are  not  taking 
to  it  rapidly.  In  the  Mud  Flat  beet  district,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  narrow  gauge,  growers  will  not  find  the  freight  rate 
much,  if  any,  higher  than  the  cost  of  teaming  and  keeping  up 
horses  and  wagons.  -Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Thi  s  far  this  season  forty-eight  carloads  of  dried  fruit  have 
been  shipped  from  Suisun  direct  to  Germany,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  shipments  will  be  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  two  car- 
loads per  week  until  February. 

Great  Fruit  Sale  — The  Vacaville  Reporter  thus  reports  an 
extraordinary  fruit  sale:  '"It  was  made  on  the  11th  of 
November  in  New  York,  through  the  shipping  firm  of  Pink- 
ham  &  McKevitt.  On  that  date  181  double  crates  of  Tokay 
grapes,  shipped  by  E.  Kussell  Morris,  were  sold  for  $5  a  crate, 
or  1905.  Also,  on  that  same  date,  he  sold  twenty  crates  of 
what  he  packs  as  a  second  grade  for  |8.fl0®8  65.  Mr.  Morris 
always  makes  a  specialty  of  very  late  shipments  of  Tokay 
grapes,  with  astonishing  results.  His  land  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  this  purpose  and  he  takes  advantage  of  it, 
even  when  other  growers  would  think  their  crop  ruined.  A 
few  seasons  ago  Mr.  Morris  shipped  a  lot  of  Tokay  grapes  East 
that  had  experienced  over  5  inches  of  rain  and  received  the 
remarkable  figure  of  t~  a  double  crate.  Fruit  growing  of  this 
kind  is  better  than  a  Klondike  mine." 

Sonoma. 

Belated  Wine  Makers. — A  few  of  the  wineries  in  the 
souttiern  portion  of  Sonoma  county  are  still  crushing  grapes, 
says  the  Htpuhliran.  The  facilities  having  been  inadequate 
for  handling  the  enormous  crop  some  of  the  vineyards  are  yet 
unbarvested,  even  of  all  of  the  first  crop.  The  second  crop  is 
very  deficient  in  sugar,  but  even  then  it  repays  picking.  Dis- 
tillation and  fortifying  are  now  at  their  height.  The  output 
of  brandy  and  sweet  wines  will  be  proportionate  with  the 
product  of  clarets  and  rieslings. — Petal  uma  Courier. 

Sonoma  Citrus  Yield. — The  orange  crop  in  Sonoma  county 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  horticul- 
ture. Advices  from  Cloverdale  are  that  the  fruit  has  tilled 
well  and  promises  to  be  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  The 
large  yield  is  owing  to  the  young  groves  that  produce  their 
first  crop  this  season.  Many  of  the  older  trees  will  not  bear 
heavily.  There  are  several  causes  ascribed,  the  most  veri- 
table being  inclement  weather  during  the  period  of  pollina- 
tion.—Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

The  Vintage.—  Ed.  Steiger  of  Agua  Caliente  on  Thursday 
last  disposed  of  40,000  gallons  of  wine  to  Lachman  &  Jacob!, 
the  well-known  wine  merchants  of  San  Francisco.  A  very 
satisfactory  figure  was  obtained,  but  the  exact  amount  is  a 
secret  between  seller  and  purchaser.  The  vintage  season  is 
over  in  this  valley.  The  amount  of  wine  produced  this  season 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  reduced  acreage.  Never  since 
the  settlement  of  Sonoma  valley  has  the  yield  of  grapes  been 
so  enormous.  In  consequence  owners  of.vineyards  have  money 
to  burn  this  season.— Sonoma  Index-Tribune. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The    Beet    Sugar    Industry    in  California. 


NUMBER  I. 


By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California.* 
Of  the  many  plants  from  which  sugar  can  be  extracted  by  the  hands  of 
chemists,  practically  only  three  can  now  claim  rank  as  producers  of  com- 
mercial sugar — the  sugar  which  every  one  means,  and  expects  to  get,  when 
he  asks  for  that  substance  across  the  grocer's  counter  (although  nowadays 
that  expectation  is  not  always  strictly  fulfilled).  Of  the  three  plants  alluded 
to,  two — the  tropical  sugar  cane  and  the  sorghums — belong  to  the  grasses; 
the  third,  the  humble  beet,  to  a  relationship  in  which,  beside  itself  and 
spinach,  the  ordinary  observer  recognizes  only  "weeds" — plants  that  per- 
versely persist  in  being  and  staying  where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  beet 
itself,  whose  wild  ancestor  is  still  a  weed  on  the  seashores  of  Europe,  owes 
its  emergence  from  the  rank  of  a  simple  vegetable  entirely  to  the  curious  in- 
vestigations of  chemists,  who  early  in  the  history  of  their  science  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  sugar  in  plants,  and  were  thus 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  cane  sugar  in  several  roots. 

Historical. — The  investigation  of  the  German  chemist  Marggraf  on 
this  subject,  published  in  1747,  forms  the  starting  point  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry;  but  his  observations  on  the  especial  richness  of  certain  beet  varie- 
ties in  the  true  cane  sugar  had  no  immediate  practical  outcome.  Marggraf's 
pupil,  Achard,  repeated  and  expanded  his  master's  observations  so  as  to  in- 
clude nearly  all  European  culture  plants;  and  he  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  beets  into  large-scale  practice.  Under  the  stress  of 
the  commercial  disturbances  of  the  time,  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  established  the  fiist  beet-sugar  factory  in  Silesia,  a  few  years 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Its  measurable  success  soon  caused  the 
erection  of  other  factories,  whose  increase  was  still  further  stimulated  and 
favored  by  the  first  Napoleon's  blockade  of  continental  poits  against  English 
colonial  products;  and  the  alarm  created  by  their  success  and  their  threat- 
ened competition  with  colonial  sugar  production  caused  successive  indirect 
offers  of  large  sums  of  money  from  the  English  colonial  office  to  be  made  to 
Achard,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  repudiate  as  a  failure  this  child  of  his 
genius.  These  offers  he  simply  declined  and  does  not  even  mention  in  his 
classic  woik  on  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  So  general  was  the  alarm 
in  England  that  even  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  condescended  to  aid  his  country's 
cause  by  a  treatise,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that  beet  sugar  is  incurably 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

From  Germany  the  industry  soon  extended  to  France,  where,  under  the 
powerful  patronage  of  Napoleon,  it  was.  greatly  fostered,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  processes  were  improved  under  the  hands  of  the  French  chemists. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  raising  of  the  continental  blockade,  the 
beet-sugar  industry  declined  in  Germany  on  account  of  the  renewed  colonial 
competition;  and  from  1812  to  1836  France  was  its  chief  nursery,  partly  as 
a  consequence  of  the  national  antipathy  to  England  and  English  products. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  competition  of  colonial  sugar,  a  diligent  study  of  the 
processes  and  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  them,  more  than  doubled  the  per- 
centage of  refined  sugar  originally  obtained  from  the  raw  material.  In- 
stead of  two  to  three,  as  much  as  five  and  six  per  c  nt  was  now  obtained; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  rose  from  4,000,000 
kilograms  in  1829  to  ten  times  that  amount  in  1835.  About  that  time  the 
industry  received  a  renewed  impulse  in  Germany  also;  and  under  the  united 
efforts  of  French  and  German  chemists  and  manufacturers,  it  has  steadily 
progressed  ever  since.  At  this  date  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  product  of  the  world  is  derived  from  the  beet,  and  is  produced  in 
the  countries  which,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  tropics  for  their  supply  of  sugar;  which,  in 
consequence,  had  remained  an  article  of  luxury  accessible  only  to  the  well-to- 
do  classes  of  the  population. 

The  Contest  in  California. — It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  recall  these 
early  experiences  and  note  the  recent  repetition  nf  similar  ones,  when  beet 
sugar  threatened  to  compete  with  the  "  colonial "  product  almost  on  its  own 
oround;  for,  in  southern  California  at  least,  a  patch  of  cana  dulce  formed, 
and  to  some  extent  still  forms,- a  part  of  the  home  comforts  of  most  of  the 
native  Californian  cultivators;  and  the  expansion  of  its  culture  there  appears 
to  be  purely  a  commercial  question.  It  was  here,  in  the  fields  of  Los  An- 
geles, that'the  sugar  beet  and  the  sugar  cane— the  two  competitors  for  the 
championship  of  the  world  in  sugar  production — met  face  to  face  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry;  one  of  the  many  examples  af- 
forded by  the  Californian  climate  of  the  bringing-together  of  cultures  else- 
where separated  by  wide  climatic  and  geographical  intervals.  But  the  real 
conflict  was  not  in  the  cane  patches  and  beet  fields  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
great  Hawaiian  cane  plantations  were  on  one  side;  on  the  other  the  strug- 
gling beet-sugar  factories  of  the  central  part  of  the  State,  against  which 
were  then  wielded  the  same  weapons  that  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  in  the  same  fight  by  the  English  colonial  interestf,  and  to  which 
all  but  one— the  Alvarado  "  Standard  Sugar  Refinery  "—succumbed. 

Ki  nds  of  Sugar. — But  before  discussing  the  merits  of  this  contest  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  outcome,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  some  t  cli- 
nical points  in  the  question,  which  are  necessary  to  its  understanding  by  the 
geneial  reader.  , 

Among  the  rather  numerous  substances  now  known  to  chemists  that 
are  classed  as  sugars,  there  are  three  principal  ones  (with  some  minor  modifi- 
cations) that  concern  the  large-scale  production  of  sugar.    These  are  cane 
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coast,  imperfectly  refined  beet  sugar  was  put  upon  the  local  market.  The  bad  name  ac- 
quired lingers  yet,  to  the  extent  that  inquiries  respecting  the  fitness  of  beet  sugar  for  pre- 
servingand [  putting  up  fruit  are  still  annually  addressed  to  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California. 


sugar  or  sucrose  (no  matter  whether  produced  from  the  tropical  sugar 
cane,  sorghum,  maple  or  sugar  beet);  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  the 
solid  sugar  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  artificially  manufactured 
from  starchy  grains  and  vegetable  fiber;  and  fruit  or  syrup  sugar,  also  called 
levulose,  the  syrupy  and  non-solidifiable  sugar  that  forms  the  chief  body  of 
molasses  and  similar  products,  as  well  as  of  honey,  and  is  a  part  of  most  fruit 
juices.  Of  the  three,  the  last  named  (syrup  sugar)  is  probably  the  sweetest, 
equal  weights  being  considered;  but  it  is  troublesome  to  handle,  and  difficult 
to  obtain  free  from  foreign  flavors  and  other  "  non-sugar  "  ingredients;  hence, 
it  is  ill  adapted  to  most  of  the  uses  to  which  consumers  of  sugar  desire  to  put 
it.  The  second,  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  can  be  more  readily  obtained  free 
from  extraneous  matters  and  tastes  than  syrup  sugar,  although  not  as  easily 
as  cane  sugar.  But  it  lacks  sweetness  to  such  an  extent  that  to  most  tastes 
three  times  the  amount  is  required  to  product;  the  same  degree  of  sweetness 
as  cane  sugar. 

It  is  the  cane  sugar  which  combines  the  two  important  properties 
of  intense  and  pure  sweetness,  and  easy  purification  from  foreign  matters 
by  virtue  of  its  tendency  to  crystallization;  hence  its  pre-eminent  fitness  for 
general  uses.  But  in  order  to  secure  these  properties  to  the  full  extent,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  nearly  as  possible  free,  not  only  from  all  "non- 
sugar"  substances,  but  also  from  the  other  two  sugars;  which  in  some  cases 
occur  with  it  naturally,  in  others  are  formed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
For  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  starch  and  gums,  can  readily  be  transformed  into 
a  mixture  of  grape  and  syrup  sugars  by  long  continued  boiling  even  with 
water  alone,  but  much  more  rapidly  when  heated  with  water  containing  free 
acids,  or  mineral  salts.  Free  alkalies,  such  as  caustic  soda,  potash,  or  lime, 
act  but  slowly  on  cane  sugar,  but  quickly  darken  the  other  sugars. 

Purity  Requirement. — Since  boiling-down,  or  at  least  evaporation,  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  every  process  for  obtaining  sugar  from  natural 
juices,  it  follows  from  the  above  premises  that  in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
outcome  from  pure  cane  sugar,  it  is  necessary  that  the  juice  treated  should 
be  : 

1.  As  rich  as  possible,  to  shorten  evaporation; 

2.  As  free  as  possible  from  acids  and  mineral  salts,  so  as  to  prevent 
transformation  into  other  sugars; 

3.  As  free  as  possible  from  other  sugars  and  from  gummy  and  other 
substances  that  prevent  "  granulation  "  or  crystallization};  and, 

4.  The  evaporation  should  take  place  at  the  lowest  temperature  com- 
patible with  rapid  evaporation. 

Tropical  Cane. — It  happens  that,  of  all  juices  known,  the  first  three 
conditions  are  most  nearly  fulfilled  by  that  of  the  tropical  sugarcane,  which 
when  mature  contains  from  18  to  as  much  as  22  per  cent  of  cane  sugar*, 
associated  with  from  a  mere  trifle  to  as  much  a«  2  per  cent  of  glucose 
small  proportion  of  gummy  and  albuminous  substances,  and  a  little  over  a 
fourth  of  one  per  o.mt  of  mineral  salts.  This  high  degree  of  purity  explains 
the  facility  with  which  cane  sugar  has  for  ages  been  produced  from  it  by  the 
rudest  processes,  and  the  comparatively  pure  and  agreeable  taste  possessed 
even  by  the  rawest  manila,  or  even  the  "jaggery  "  of  the  ryots  of  India.  Hence 
also  the  edibleness  of  the  syrup  sugar  or  "  molasses  "  formed  in  the  process 
of  sugar-boiling  from  cane ;  a  process  which  can  be  more  simple  in  this  case 
than  in  any  other,  and  yet  yield  a  fair  product. 

Sorghum.  — The  juice  of  the  sorghum  is  much  less  pure  at  best,  and  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  varieties.  In  the  first  place  it  contains,  besides  the 
true  cane  sugar  or  sucrose,  a  variable  but  very  considerable  amount  of  glu- 
cose or  giape  sugar;  which  is  predominant  at  first,  then  gradually  diminishes 
as  the  maturity  of  the  cane  is  approached,  and  forms  an  inevitable  source  of 
difficulty  in  the  making  of  sugar  from  the  juice.  In  other  respects,  likewise, 
(e.  g.  in  the  contents  of  mineral  salts)  the  sorghum  juice  is  not  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  sugar  cane;  and  as  the  stem  is  not  nearly  as  juicy  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  its  product  per  acre,  with  the  ordinary  processes,  is  at  best  con- 
siderably less.  But  it  can  be  grown  where  the  cane  cannot,  and  geographi- 
cally is  the  real  competitor  of  the  sugar  beet,  since  both  flourish  in  the  same 
climates  and  soils,  at  least  in  this  country.  The  average  sugar  percentage 
found  in  sorghum,  in  the  East,  is  about  14.8  per  cent  ;  the  average  of  three 
California  samples,  not  yet  quite  mature  for  sugar-making,  which  the  writer 
examined  in  1880,  was  over  14.3  per  cent;  the  juice  contained  at  the  same 
time,  however,  an  average  of  6.5  per  cent  of  impurities,  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  granulation  of  the  sugar.  This  proportion  would  probably  have 
been  materially  improved  upon  by  greater  maturity  of  the  cane.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  when  worked  on  the  large  scale,  the  sorghum  juice,  in 
consequence  of  uneven  maturity  of  different  stalks  and  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  same  stalk,  has  averaged  only  about  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  cane 
sugar,  with  some  4  per  cent  of  other  solids.  From  these  causes,  sorghum 
has  been  until  recently  regarded  as  adapted  only  to  the  manufacture  of  syrup 
or  molasses,  and  it  has  gained  wide  acceptance  in  this  capacity  in  the  Eastern 
States,  while  the  production  of  sugar  from  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  with 
the  chances  of  financial  success  apparently  against  it,  from  causes  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  plant. 

The  Sugar  Beet. — As  regards  the  sugar  beet,  its  juice  is  in  some  respects 
the  least  pure  of  the  three.  When  the  ordinary  process  of  sugar-boiling  is 
applied  to  it,  there  results  a  black,  tarry-looking  mass,  whose  taste  fully 
justifies  its  nauseous  aspect,  and  from  which  little  sugar  will  separate  even 
upon  long  standing.  It  certainly  required  the  confidence  of  a  chemist  in  the 
resources  of  his  science  to  take  hold  of  the  problem  of  making  white  and 

t  The  calculated  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solid  contents  of  the  juice  is  called  its  "purity 
co-emcient,"  and  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance,  since  the  possible  output  of  refined  sugar 
from  the  same  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  purity  co-efflcient  falls.  Thus,  a  beet 
juice  showing  12  per  cent  of  sugar  and  a  purity  co-efflcient  below  70  could  not  be  profitably 
worked,  while  if  the  latter  factor  were  as  high  as  80,  it  would  pass  muster;  and  similarly  a 
sugar  percentage  as  high  as  15  might  offset  a  purity  co-efflcient  down  in  the  seventies.  But 
pure  Juices  are  preferred  even  with  a  lower  sugar  percentage  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  in  handling  them  whin  charged  with  a  large  proportion  of  extraneous  matter.  The 
purity  co-efflcient  of  the  tropical  cane  juice  ranges  as  high  as  95,  and  even  more. 

•The  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Wiley  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of  a  very  much  lower  quality  ;  but  I  assume  with 
him  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  but  is  due  to  long  neglect  of  selection  of  improved 
varieties,  and  other  preventible  causes. 
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pure-tasted  sugar  from  such  a  raw  material;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  utility  of  apparently 
recondite  research  in  developing  latent  resources  for  industrial  uses. 

The  juice  of  the  beet  (of  which  from  75  to  80  per  cent  can  be  extracted 
by  hydraulic  pressure)  ranges  in  its  sugar  contents  from  6  to  as  much  as  24 
per  cent,  but  the  average  content  of  the  beets  worked  in  Germany  does  not 
exceed  12  to  14  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  the  best  annual  average  of  one  factory 
having  nevertheless  ranged  as  high  as  15. G  per  cent.  The  beet  juice,  how- 
ever, does  not  naturally  contain  any  other  kind  of  sugar  that  would  follow 
the  cane  sugar  into  the  purified  juice,  as  in  the  case  of  sorghum.  Besides 
the  sucrose,  the  beet  juice  carries  only  what  the  manufacturer  designates  as 
"  non-sugar;"  and  practically  all  of  this  "non-sugar"  that  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  can  be  more  or  less  readily  separated  out  by  proper  treatment  of  the 
juice  prior  to  or  after  the  final  evaporation.  After  this  purification  there 
remain  in  it,  with  the  cane  sugar,  only  the  greater  pa  t  of  the  ash  ingredi- 
ents— mineral  salts  derived  from  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  these  is  from 
twice  to  as  much  as  five  times  greater  than  in  the  tropical  cane  juice;  but 
apart  from  these  salts,  and  a  usually  small  percentage  of  sugar,  the  purified 


beet  juice  stands  at  least  even  with  cane  juice  as  regards  purity  and  conse- 
quent facility  of  granulation, 

These  saline  ash  ingredients,  as  stated  before,  tend  to  transform  the  sucrose 
into  other  sugars  during  the  evaporation.  Their  presence  is,  therefore,  very  oj- 
jectionable,  and,  when  of  a  certain  kind  and  in  considerable  amount,  they 
may  render  the  profitable  production  of  sugar  from  the  juice  impossible  by 
the  excessive  formation  of  molasses — a  product  which,  as  derived  from  beets, 
is  of  very  little  value,  being  uneatable  and,  under  our  present  revenue  laws, 
not  even  capable  of  profitable  transformation  into  alcohol. 

From  this  unfavorable  character  of  beet  molasses  there  results,  also,  the 
propriety  of  combining  the  complete  purification  of  the  product  into  "  re- 
fined sugar"  with  the  working  up  of  the  raw  material,  with  which  it  forms, 
practically,  one  continuous  process.  A  beet-sugar  factory  is  almost  of  ne- 
cessity also  a  refinery,  and  turns  out  oidy  white  sugar;  while  in  the  case  of 
cane  the  juice  is  first  converted  into  an  intermediate  product — brown  sugar, 
muscovado,  etc., — at  the  plantations,  and  is  then  (except  in  Louisiana)  usu- 
ally shipped  beyond  the  sea  to  refineries  located  in  the  great  commercial 
centers.  (To  be  Continued.) 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipping  of  1897. 

At  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  Col.  H. 
Weinstock  of  Sacramento  submitted  the  annual 
statement  and  report  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' and  Shippers'  Association,  showing  the  number 
of  cars  shipped  for  the  season  up  to  November  12th 
and  their  destination,  there  remaining  to  be  added 
the  cars  shipped  after  November  12th,  which  will 
amount  to  between  100  and  200  cars.  Mr.  Wein- 
stock's  report  was  as  follows: 

Increased 
Shipments 
Cars.  in  1897 

 •  .    ocer  I89e 

Varieties  Shipped.  law.  Increase,   in  percent 

Cherries   83  238  156  1»7 

Apricots   MJ  177  «  A 

Peaches   «J  'fig  gg  % 

Plums   407  ,2«  3?>  80 

p„„rs    1,624  l.'-lii  16 

firaDes   712  1,048  336  47 

?SSG2   53  61  8  15 

Quinces'   8  84  16  82 

WUincLS   „  am 

Nectarines   }  '0  »  "V" 

Figs..   "  »  J 

Mixed    »   °   JJ  •••• 

Total  cars   4,047  5,268  1,222  30 

DESTINATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  CARS  TO  EACH  PLACE. 

1895  f»6-  1897.        Increase.      Per  rent. 

OnicoR-...  1473  1,007  l,Si5  218  21 

New  York  ...  862  1,000  1,461  406  38 

Boston   279  471  601  121  25 

Philadelphia.  82  90  S\Z  135 

Minneapolis.  124  147  180  33  B 

Baltimore....  37  5  16  11  sm 

Cincinnati...  15  2  20  18  10J0 

Kansas  City.  91  81  84  3  .... 

Montreal   44  81  98  17  20 

New  Orleans.  75  85  81     

Denver   148  136  95 

St.  Louis....  78  68  60 

St.  Paul   109  91  120  29  33 

Omaha   176  85  166  81  100 

Cleveland....  29  10  37  27  370 

Pittsburg....  28  25  40  15  60 

Buffalo  .  ....  15  7  15  8  100 

Milwaukee...  42  32  52  20  60 

Other  points.  863  596  715  146  25 

Total  cars.  4^598  4,047  5,268  1.285  30 

The  foregoing  report  shows  that  there  was  shipped 
out  of  the  State  1220  more  cars  of  green  fruit  up  to 
November  12th  than  was  shipped  during  the  entire 
season  of  1890,  and  that  up  to  date  the  shipments 
this  year  are  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  ship- 
ments last  year. 

Where  the  Fruit  Went.—  An  analysis  of  this  year's 
shipments  indicates  that  the  following  markets  re- 
ceived more  than  their  proportion  of  this  30  per 
cent:  New  York,  38  per  cent,  increase;  Phila- 
delphia, 135  per  cent:  Baltimore,  300  per  cent; 
Cincinnati,  1000  per  cent;  St.  Paul,  33  per  cent; 
Omaha,  100  per  cent;  Cleveland,  370  per  cent; 
Pittsburg,  60  per  cent;  Buffalo,  100  per  cent;  and 
Milwaukee,  60  per  cent.  These  figures  would  indicate 
that  the  foregoing  cities  proved  to  be  the  preferred 
markets,  and  hence  received  an  increase  proportion 
of  the  shipments. 

The  following  markets  received  less  than  30  per 
cent  increase:  Chicago,  21  per  cent;  Boston,  25  per 
cent;  Minneapolis,  22  per  cent;  Montreal,  3  per  cent; 
and  the  following  morkets  received  about  the  same 
quantities,  or  less  than  last  year:  Kansas  City, 
New  Orleans,  Denver  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Work  of  the  Association. — The  California  Fruit 
Growers,  and  Shippers'  Association  was  organized, 
as  will  be  remembered,  for  the  purpose: 

1.  Of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Information  and 
publishing  bulletins,  showing  daily  the  number  of 
cars  leaving  California  and  their  destination. 

2.  To  establish  consolidated  auction  salesrooms  in 
large  Eastern  cities  with  the  view  of  bringing  to- 
gether under  one  roof  all  the  auction  buyers  and 
sellers  so  that  the  fruit  might  not  be  brought  into 
needless  competition  with  itself. 

3.  To  keep  such  consolidated  salesrooms  free  and 
open  to  all  the  buyers  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
combinations  among  bidders.  The  Association  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  achieving  all  the  fore- 
going euds.  The  daily  bulletins  this  year  have  been 
more  nearly  perfect  than  ever  before,  and  next  year 
the  Association  hopes  to  make  them  still  more  per- 
fect. The  consolidated  auction  rooms  have  been 
operated  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned.   Thus  far  this  season  no  complaints  have 


reached  the  Association  concerning  them  from  any 
source. 

A  Prediction  Which  Was  Not  Verified. — In  previous 
seasons  the  opponents  of  the  consolidated  auction 
sales  contended  that  such  sales  could  not  be  success- 
ful in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  maintained  that 
owing  to  the  large  auction  sales  of  foreign  lemons  in 
that  city  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  hold  prolonged 
California  fruit  sales.  It  was  held  that  if  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  cars  of  California  fruit  was  offered  on 
any  one  morning  the  result  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  hour  would  arrive  for 
the  lemon  sales  to  begin  the  buyers  would  leave  to 
the  California  auction  sales  and  the  prices  would 
slump  to  the  injury  of  the  California  growers.  This 
season's  experience  has  shown  the  error  of  such 
contention.  As  many  as  thirty-four  carloads  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  New  York 
in  one  day,  and  the  sale  of  twenty-five  cars  a  day 
became  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  fruit 
on  such  days  brought,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory  prices, 
indicating  plainly  the  strength  of  the  New  York- 
market,  as  well  as  the  further  fact  that  the  handling 
of  California  fruit  is  regarded  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  New  York  buyers  to  hold  them  in  the  auction 
rooms  throughout  the  sales. 

Some  of  the  abnormal  conditions  in  the  East  this 
year,  which  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
prices  of  California  fruit,  were  the  unprecedented 
corp  of  Eastern  strawberries,  which  caused  our  early 
fruits  to  be  sold  at  unusually  low  prices;  an  excessive 
crop  of  Eastern  pears,  a  very  great  crop  of  Eastern 
grapes  and  large  Oregon  shipments. 

The  Returns. — It  can  be  seen  that  California  fruit 
has  much  to  contend  with  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
yet  despite  this  fact  and  despite  the  further  fact 
i  that  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  in- 
cluding Oregon  and  Washington,  shipped  700  car- 
loads of  fruit  to  Eastern  markets  as  against,  I  am 
told,  less  than  100  carloads  last  year,  and  despite 
the  still  further  fact  that  California  shipped  1241 
carloads,  or  30  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  net  returns  realized  by 
the  California  growers  have  been  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year.  There  are  other  indi- 
vidual cases  where  the  increase  over  last  year's 
prices,  notably  on  pears,  and  for  several  weeks  on 
peaches,  were  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
higher,  but  from  all  that  I  can  learn  a  gain  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  is  a  fair  average  increase  in  prices 
for  the  year's  shipments  as  a  whole.  This  speaks 
most  favorably  for  our  methods  of  marketing  and  in- 
dicates that  we  have  made  important  strides  in  that 
direction. 

Conclusions. — There  seems  to  be  a  marked  di- 
versity of  opinion  concerning  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  smaller  Eastern  markets.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  plan  of  selling  by  auction  should  be 
confined  to  the  large  cities,  where  there  are  better 
bidders.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  consign  fruit  to  small  markets  to  be  sold  at 
private  sale.  One  shipper  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  me  yesterday:  "  I  have  just  received  re- 
turns for  two  carloads  of  fruit  consigned  to  one  of 
the  small  Eastern  markets  on  September  15th,  just 
two  months  ago.  In  this  particular  case  the  re- 
turns were  fair,  but  for  two  months  the  growers 
and  I  have  been  kept  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
prices  realized.  It  is  au  extremely  unsatisfactory 
way  to  do  business." 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  there  are  but  two 
plans  left  on  which  to  deal  with  the  small  markets. 

L  To  permit  the  dealers  in  small  markets  to  get 
their  supplies  from  auction  centers  through  the  em- 
ployment, on  their  part,  of  auction  brokers. 

2.  For  California  shippers  and  growers  to  refuse 
to  consign  to  any  non-auction  points,  and  to  compel 
such  trade  to  buy  its  fruit  F.  O.  B.  California. 

The  latter  plan  is,  of  course,  the  more  desirable. 
If  it  were  practicable  for  all  growers  and  shippers 
to  unite  upon  such  a  proposition,  with  the  view  of 
regulating  F.  O.  B.  prices,  it  would  be  conducive  to 
the  best  results.  It  has  been  proven  an  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  thing,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  to  get  the  growers,  the  ship- 
pers, or  both,  to  successfully  carry  out  such  an  idea. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Improvement  of  Coast  Side  Pastures. 

Last  week  in  our  agricultural  notes  there  was 
mention  of  an  irrigation  proposition  for  Humboldt 
county  with  an  idea  of  securing  better  dairy  feed. 
The  condition  of  the  coast  pastures  in  Humboldt  em- 
braces many  factors  which  are  intruding  in  other 
regions  on  the  coast,  and  no  doubt  an  interesting 
group  of  interviews  with  dairy  farmers  which  we 
find  in  the  Eureka  Watchman  will  suggest  observa- 
tion and  investigation  to  others  who  are  managing 
coast  dairy  lands. 

II.  BonnicJeton,  a  successful  and  enterprising  dairy- 
man about  a  half  mile  from  Port  Kenyon,  who  is 
milking  eighty-seven  cows,  says  the  feed  does  not 
grow  so  well  as  formerly,  and  for  cause  he  cites  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  so  much  fog  as  formerly,  but, 
more  than  all  ese,  he  thinks  that  the  constant  taking 
of  feed  crops  from  the  land  is  exhausting  it  of  some 
necessary  chemical  constituent  that  is  not  returned 
in  fertilizing  with  the  stable  manure.  He  has  been 
studying  the  increasing  shortage  carefully,  and  is 
firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  prime  cause  in  the 
decrease  of  fuel.  He  proposes  to  experiment  by 
trying  a  field  with  a  good  sowing  of  plaster. 

Peter  Phillipson,  butter  maker  at  the  Capital 
Creamery,  thinks  that  cutting  down  all  the  trees  and 
clearing  the  valley  lands  has  had  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  fog,  giving  full  sweep  to  the  winds,  and  the 
consequent  drying  up  of  the  land  is  the  cause  of  the 
decreasing  feed.  He  thinks  the  tramping  of  so  many 
cows  also  has  the  effect  of  packing  the  soil,  causing 
a  hard  crust  so  that  the  moisture  does  not  rise  to 
the  surface. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crowley  thinks  there  is  more  dry  weather 
than  formerly;  the  dry  weather  increases  as  more 
clearing  is  made  and  constantly  less  fog  and  more 
wind.  He  thinks  irrigation  would  be  a  good  thing, 
but  he  believes  that  the  cows  on  the  land  will  keep  it 
up  and  return  all  needed  nourishment. 

The  Use  of  Lime. — Mr.  A.  Waddington,  east  of 
Ferndale,  thinks  that  lime  is  the  main  substauce 
needed  for  vigorous  growth  of  the  clover  plant.  If 
that  were  supplied  liberally,  the  clover  would  take  a 
new  start;  and,  if  repeatedly  supplied,  the  clover 
would  continue  to  thrive.  Mr.  Waddington  sent  soil 
from  his  place  to  the  State  University  for  analysis, 
and  the  result  was  reported  by  Prof.  Hilgard.  After 
reviewing  the  general  condition  reported  by  Mr. 
Waddington,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the  land  to  pack 
and  harden,  or  "  run  together  "  after  a  few  years  of 
cultivation,  aud  referring  to  the  analysis,  the  pro- 
fessor concludes  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  and 
that  this  is  the  trouble  with  the  clover;  that  further 
cultivation  will  cause  still  further  deficiency.  Until 
lime  can  be  procured  at  rates  that  will  permit  its 
use,  the  professor  advises  the  use  of  marl  and  green 
manuring  as  a  help.  He  says:  "  It  is  evident  that 
liming  is  the  first  thing  needful  for  those  cultivating 
the  Eel  river  valley  soils." 

Chris.  Terletson  thinks  that  irrigation  will  double 
the  growth  of  feed ;  has  made  an  experiment  that 
fully  convinces  him  of  this,  but  does  not  think  that 
all  land  will  stand  irrigation.  In  the  experiment  he 
has  made  his  irrigated  fields  have  kept  green  and 
fresh  growing,  and  he  has  raised  no  peas  or  corn  to 
feed.  If  an  irrigating  canal  were  brought  in,  the 
increase  in  feed  it  would  cause  would  pay  all  cost  in 
a  short  time.  Irrigation  would  give  them  green  feed 
at  the  time  it  was  most  needed — when  the  butter 
generally  rises  and  the  grass  dries  up. 

Mr.  Goff,  near  Grizzly  Bluff,  attributes  the  de- 
crease of  feed  mainly  to  tramping  and  the  overstock- 
ing; the  fog  is  decreasing  and  the  wind  is  increas- 
ing ;  believes  the  cutting  of  the  timber  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  Thinks  that  irrigation  would  greatly 
help,  but  doubts  if  it  will  pay.  The  tendency  of  the 
seasons  is  dryer,  but  believes  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  if  the  land  is  plowed  deep,  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated and  stirred  up. 

Thos.  Hanson  thinks  that  the  decrease  in  feed 
growth  is  due  to  the  natural  wearing  out  of  the 
land. 

Joseph  Andreoli  charges  the  decrease  to  the  wear- 
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ing  out  of  the  land  ;  the  timber  is  being  all  cut  off 
aDd  there  is  more  wind  and  less  fog  ;  there  is  too 
much  stock  on  the  land,  and  the  tramping  is  very 
bad  ;  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep  less  cows  and 
have  good  ones.  A  small  experiment  with  irriga- 
tion gave  at  least  one-half  more  feed. 

Columbus  Regit  thinks  that  the  cutting  of  the  tim- 
ber gives  free  sweep  to  the  winds  that  stop  the  fog. 
He  says  the  more  land  is  plowed  the  less  feed  grows. 
He  proposes  to  try  an  experiment  with  lime. 

John  Minetta  says  that  the  decrease  in  feed  is  due 
to  more  than  one  cause  ;  the  cutting  off  of  all  timber 
brings  more  wind  and  less  fog ;  the  farmers  don't 
keep  up  the  land  ;  the  tramping  of  the  cows  causes 
a  hard  crust  to  form,  preventing  the  raising  of  the 
moisture  ;  the  land  is  overstocked,  and  the  cows  are 
let  in  on  the  fields  too  soon  and  thus  the  tramping 
kills  the  feed.  He  thinks  the  land  as  good  as  ever 
it  was  if  properly  cared  for,  though  it  is  a  little 
drier  every  year.  He  thinks  farmers  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  improving  and  resting  the  land  ; 
it  caDnot  be  worked  forever  without  rest  or  fertil- 
izer ;  if  cared  for  intelligently,  it  will  be  sure  to 
produce. 

L.  H.  Garrett  gives  evidence  that  feed  is  getting 
shorter  each  season.  He  thinks  the  ground  dries 
most  where  the  stock  tramped  most.  Is  doubtful 
about  irrigation. 

W.  M.  Bessemer  acknowledges  the  shortening  of 
feed  and  thinks  that  irrigation  would  pay.  It  would 
be  worth  from  $3  to  $20  an  acre  to  have  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  would  be  a  great  thing  for  every  man's 
farm  in  the  valley.  It  certainly  would  pay  the 
county,  he  thinks,  to  sprinkle  the  roads;  the  gravel 
grinds  up,  and  the  winds  blow  away  part,  and  when 
the  rains  come  the  balance  washes  away. 

W.  V.  Crawford  has  made  a  careful  study  and  be- 
lieves that  subsoiling  will  keep  the  ground  more 
moist. 

E.  J.  Baker  says  that  four  years  is  the  life  of  the 
clover,  and  that  when  one  seeding  runs  out,  if  the 
land  is  plowed  up  and  reseeded,  the  clover  will  grow 
as  well  as  ever. 

Mads  Martin  thinks  the  cutting  of  the  timber  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  it  has  caused  the  decrease 
in  crops;  he  makes  a  comparison  with  the  dairy  sec- 
tion of  Marin  county  on  the  coast  where  there  never 
was  any  timber  cut;  there  is  as  much  moisture  there 
now  as  ever  there  was.  He  believes  that  irrigation 
would  pay. 

J.  A.  Davenport  believes  that  the  cutting  out  of  the 
timber  has  chaoged  the  climate  and  caused  the  land 
to  be  drier.  He  thinks  a  canal  could  be  built  well 
enough,  but  that  irrigation  is  not  feasible  on  account 
of  the  uneven  nature  of  the  land.  It  would  cost  more 
than  $100  an  acre  to  put  the  land  in  shape  for  irriga- 
tion. The  cutworm  is  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
clover;  if  the  hogs  are  turned  in  they  will  destroy 
the  cutworm.  He  thinks  lime  is  reeded  on  the  land, 
and  if  liberally  supplied,  the  ground  could  be  worked 
easier  and  cheaper,  at  least  $2.50  cheaper. 

G.  Patrick  scouts  the  idea  of  irrigation,  and  thinks 
there  is  no  need  of  it;  all  that  is  required  is  deep 
plowing  and  careful  cultivation,  and  he  gave  some 
illustrations  to  prove  his  position. 

L.  Alexander  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
irrigation,  and  did  not  care  to  say  anything  about 
the  subject  or  of  the  decrease  in  feed  crops,  but  he 
thinks  if  dairymen  would  construct  silos  and  feed 
ensilage  during  the  off  or  dry  season  they  would  find 
that  the  silo  would  beat  the  canal  and  irrigation  all 
hollow.  In  the  spring  they  have  more  green  feed 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with;  this  could  be  easily 
and  largely  increased;  the  same  green  feed  that  will 
make  one  ton  of  dry  feed  will  make  three  tons  of  en- 
silage. The  hay  puts  fat  on  the  cows,  while  the  ensil- 
age goes  more  to  milk.  Should  the  milkers  adopt 
the  silo  they  would  find  that  it  would  prove  as  great 
an  improvement  over  present  methods  as  the  cream- 
ery has  proved  over  the  old  dairy  method.  The  silo 
should  be  a  part  of  the  ranch  improvement. 


greater  than  in  the  city,  as  the  farmers  who  raise 
the  poultry  consume  a  larger  per  cent  of  both  poul- 
try and  eggs  than  do  their  city  brothers.  A  low 
estimate  for  the  whole  State  would,  therefore,  be 
$1,500,000  annually.  To  this  should  be  added  almost 
$1,000,000  for  reserve  stock,  so  that  Oregon  has  a 
poultry  valuation  of  over  $2,500,000,  which  makes 
an  industry  that  needs  the  fostering  care  and  hearty 
support  of  every  citizen.  Mr.  Lee  adds  :  "This  is 
greater  than  the  income  from  our  gold  mines  this 
year.  It  is  greater  than  the  income  from  our  hops  ; 
greater  than  from  our  salmon,  and  equal  to  or 
greater  than  many  other  industries." 

There  were  two  other  points  learned  in  gathering 
facts,  and  they  are  :  First,  that  there  are  some- 
times as  high  as  $50,000  worth  of  eggs  shipped  into 
Portland  from  the  East  during  a  year,  and  from 
present  indications  there  will  be  a  like  amount 
shipped  this  year  ;  second,  the  poultry  arriving  in 
Portland  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  there  is  no  time,  even  in  the  greatest  glut 
of  the  markets,  that  hens  weighing  five  pounds  or 
more  would  not  be  eagerly  taken  by  the  retail  deal- 
ers, and  at  from  good  to  fancy  prices.  It  is  also 
observed  that  the  coops  in  which  the  poultry  arrives 
are  mostly  greatly  overcrowded  and  the  birds  in 
poor  condition. 
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Texas  Fever,  Anthrax  and  Blackleg. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Oregon's  Poultry  Interest. 

An  interesting  showing  is  made  of  the  poultry  in- 
terests and  opportunities  in  Oregon.  There  was 
recently  held  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Portland  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oregon  State  Poultry  Association.  Mr.  George 
Goodhue  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Poultry  Industry  of  Oregon,"  and  Mr. 
Frank  Lee,  editor  of  the  Portland  Farmer,  was 
called  upon  to  give  the  statistical  information  which 
he  had  recently  gathered.  By  interviewing  about  150 
men  who  are  engaged  in  selling  eggs  in  Portland,  it 
was  found  that  there  are  at  least  1,200,000  dozen 
eggs  consumed  yearly  in  the  city,  which  a,t  an  aver- 
age price  of  17*  cents  per  dozen  would  make  over 
$200  000.  This  would  make  a  State  consumption  of 
5,250,000  dozen,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  There  is  aiso 
consumed  in  Portland  during  a  year  at  least  a60,000 
fowls,  which  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  bird  would  be 
$140,000,  or  a  State  consumption  equal  to  $560,000. 
The  consumption  throughout  the  State  is  doubtless 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
Dr.  Kellogg's  able  paper  upon  anthrax,  etc.,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  October  30th.  Dr.  Kellogg, 
however,  does  not  make  the  requisite  distinction 
between  anthrax,  blackleg  and  Texas  fever,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  distinction  confusion  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  stockmen. 

Texas  Fever,  Southern  Fever,  Splenic  Fever. — It  has 
been  sufficiently  established  by  competent  authority 
that  Texas  or  splenic  fever  is  caused  by  a  tick 
which,  though  harmless  to  Southern  cattle,  is  dan- 
gerous to  those  bred  in  the  North.  The  tick,  as  it 
were,  secretes  a  poison  to  which  Southern  cattle  are 
naturally  immune  ;  but  when  the  tick  attacks  cattle 
that  are  not  naturally  immune  the  poison  soon  enters 
their  system  and  rapidly  causes  sickness  and  death. 

Symptoms. — High  fever,  dullness,  loss  of  appetite 
and  tendency  to  leave  the  herd  and  stand  or  lie 
down  alone  ;  constipation  ;  toward  the  end  the  feces 
become  soft  and  tinged  with  bile  ;  also  toward  the 
end  the  urine  may  be  bloodstained  ;  pulse  and  respi- 
ration rapid.  Upon  post  mortem  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  in  addition  to  the  ticks  on  the  skin 
the  blood  is  in  a  thin  and  watery  condition.  The 
spleen  is  three  or  four  times  its  natural  size  and  the 
contents  are  blackish.  The  liver,  instead  of  possess- 
ing its  natural  brownish  color,  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
hue.  The  gall  bladder  will  be  found  distended  with 
bile.  The  urine  will  be  of  a  reddish  color.  In  an 
acute  attack  the  kidneys  are  congested. 

Treatment  and  Prevention.— The  prevention  of  Texas 
fever  among  Northern  cattle,  or  cattle  not  naturally 
immune,  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quarantine,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  is  at  present  the  only  known  method 
of  preventing  the  disease.  Experiments  are  being 
made  with  a  dip  destined  to  remove  the  ticks  from 
the  infected  animals  before  they  are  allowed  to  go 
north  of  the  "line."  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments is  promising,  but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  In  the  same  way  experiments  are  being 
made  with  the  Pasteur  system  of  preventive  inocu- 
lation ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Northern  cattle  be 
inoculated  or  vaccinated  or  rendered  immune  to  dis- 
ease before  being  sent  to  the  infected  districts 
South.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
practice,  and  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

Anthrax.— Anthrax  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  usually  confined  to  low-lying,  marshy  land.  It 
is  caused  by  a  germ  known  as  the  anthrax  bacillus, 
which  enter  the  system,  usually  with  the  food.  An- 
thrax attacks  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  goats; 
also  man.  But  in  the  human  subject  it  is  generally 
known  as  malignant  postule,  or  wool  sorter's  dis- 
ease. Among  the  animals  mentioned,  anthrax  is  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  disease.  Unless  the  greatest 
precaution  be  taken  in  the  disposal  of  the  carcasses, 
the  disease,  when  once  started,  will  carry  off  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  the  infected  area. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  most  serious  outbreaks 
of  anthrax  in  the  United  States  have  occurred  in 
Louisiana  and  New  Jersey.  Outbreaks  have  also 
taken  place  in  Vermont,  Delaware,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Nebraska,  but 
they  have  been  arrested  by  the  prompt  and  free  use 
of  Pasteur's  vaccine.  Anthrax  also  occurs  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  its  ravages  have  undoubtedly  been  to  a 
great  extent  diminished  by  the  excellent  practice 
prevailing  in  that  State  of  burning  the  carcasses  of 
animals  dying  from  disease. 

Symptoms  of  Anthrax.— The  most  usual  symptoms 


are  high  fever,  suspension  of  feeding  and  rumination 
(in  cattle  and  sheep),  chills  and  muscular  tremors, 
dullness,  stupidity  and  great  weakness.  Later,  great 
uneasiness  is  exhibited,  spasms,  kicking  and  pawing 
the  ground.  The  breathing  is  labored,  nostrils 
dilated,  mouth  open  and  head  raised,  while  the  open- 
ings at  the  nose,  mouth,  rectum  and  vagina  become 
bluish.  The  discharges,  at  first  firm,  become  softer 
and  covered  with  mucus  or  blood.  Death  occurs  in 
two  to  seven  days.  At  times  no  symptoms  are  ex- 
hibited and  the  animal  will  die  suddenly.  This  form 
of  the  disease  is  often  called  "splenic"  apoplexy. 
At  times  firm,  hot,  tender  swellings  or  carbuncles 
appear  under  the  skin. 

Post  mortem  examination  divulges  premature  de- 
composition. From  the  natural  orifices  a  blood- 
stained fluid  flows  in  small  quantities.  Nearly  all 
the  organs  are  sprinkled  with  spots  of  blood.  The 
spleen  is  from  two  to  five  times  its  natural  size  and 
the  pulp  blackish,  soft  and  disintegrated.  The  blood 
is  of  the  consistency  of  tar  and  blackish  in  color. 

Treatment- Prevention. — There  is  no  known  treat- 
ment for  anthrax  and  nearly  every  animal  attacked 
dies.  The  dangerous  and  fatal  nature  of  the  disease 
make  its  preventive  treatment  imperative.  Quaran- 
tine, so  far  as  the  introduction  of  animals  from  in- 
fected districts  to  uninfected  districts  is  concerned, 
is  of  no  practical  value,  as  the  germs  of  the  disease 
may  be  carried  long  distances  with  fodder,  manure, 
etc.  It  is  believed  even  that  flies  carry  the  germ. 
The  quarantine  of  an  infected  pasture  by  preventing 
any  man  or  beast  entering  the  area  may  be  effective, 
but  this  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  germs  of  anthrax  remain  alive  in  the  soil  for 
a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  and  the  plowing  of  the 
infected  tract  of  land  under  quarantine  for  this  term 
of  years  would  be  equivalent  to  depriving  its  owner 
or  lessee  of  its  use  for  that  length  of  time.  The  most 
effective,  simple  and  economical  method  of  prevent- 
ing anthrax  is  by  inoculation  with  the  "vaccine" 
discovered  by  Pasteur  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Pas- 
teur worked  on  this  vaccine  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  sacrificed  about  40,000 
animals  before  perfecting  the  vaccine.  This  vaccine 
is  now  used  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  Australia 
where  anthrax  is  known  to  exist,  and  during  the 
last  three  years  the  vaccine  has  been  successfully 
used  in  many  districts  of  the  United  States  where 
anthrax  has  appeared. 

Black  Leg. — This  disease  also  exists  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  fouud  in  nearly  every  Statp  ~l  tUc 
Mississippi,  while  cases  also  occur  in  Illinois,  Penn- 
oyivtiuia,  and  New  York.  For  many  years  black  leg 
was  technically  known  as  "anthrax,"  but  thanks  to 
Pasteur's  exhaustive  researches  it  was  found  that 
the  germ  that  caused  black  leg  differed  from  the 
anthrax  bacillus  in  many  essential  features.  Black 
leg  is  also  known  as  Quarter  Evil,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
of  true  anthrax  the  disease  is  technically  known  as 
symptomatic  anthrax.  As  already  indicated,  this 
disease  is  caused  by  a  germ  which  enters  the  system, 
usually  with  the  food,  though  it  will  also  find  its  way 
into  the  body  through  scratches  or  sores  in  the  skin. 
Black  leg  usually  attacks  cattle  between  the  ages  of 
six  months  and  two  years,  but  younger  and  older 
animals  are  also  subject  to  the  malady.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  cattle.  Black  leg  is  an  infec- 
tious disease  and  usually  terminates  fatally.^  The 
annual  losses  from  black  leg  in  the  United  States 
vary  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  locality. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  black 
leg  is  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  or  tumor  under 
the  skin.  This  tumor  is  usually  found  on  the  thighs, 
though  it  may  appear  on  the  neck,  shoulder,  breast, 
flanks  or  rump.  If  the  swelling  is  stroked  or  han- 
dled a  peculiar  crackling  noise  is  heard  under  the 
skin,  and  when  it  is  cut  into,  a  frothy,  dark,  disa- 
greeably smelling  fluid  is  discharged.  The  existence 
of  the  tumor  causes  a  high  fever  and  gives  rise  to 
dullness,  debility,  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination. 
The  animal  will  be  lame  and  stiff  in  the  affected  limb. 
Death  occurs  in  from  two  to  three  days. 

Post  mortem  examination  discloses,  in  addition  to 
the  characteristic  tumor,  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue 
under  the  skin  with  blood,  and  yellowish,  jelly-like 
material  and  gas  bubbles.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
neath the  swelling  is  soft  and  easily  torn  and  broken 
up.  The  spleen  is  unchanged  and  the  blood  readily  clots, 
while  in  true  anthrax  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged 
and  the  blood  tarry  and  coagulating  feebly. 

Treatment-Prevention. — There  is  no  better  treat- 
ment for  black  leg  than  there  is  for  anthrax,  and 
nearly  all  animals  attacked  die.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  anthrax  apply  equally 
to  the  -prevention  of  black  leg,  the  most  simple, 
economical  and  successful  preventive  remedy  being 
"vaccination."  Pasteur's  discovery  of  a  vaccine  for 
anthrax  was  soon  followed  by  the  discovery  of  a  spe- 
cial vaccine  to  prevent  black  leg.  The  black  leg  vac- 
cine is  prepared  from  the  germ  of  black  leg  in  many 
respects  in  the  same  way  as  the  anthrax  vaccine  is 
prepared  from  the  anthrax  bacillus.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  black  leg  vaccine  has  been  used  most 
extensively  and  successfully  in  Europe.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  was  first  used  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  simplicity  and  harmlessness  of  the  operation  and 
its  low  cost,  coupled  with  the  almost  absolute  pro- 
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tection  against  black  leg  afforded  by  its  use,  rapidly 
led  to  its  extensive  employment,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  thousands  of  stockmen  in  the  western 
cattle  States  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  vaccination.    The  cost  of  vaccinating  varies  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  head,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animai  inoculated,  and  it  is,  therefore,  cheaper  to 
vaccinate  100  head  than  to  lose  one  from  black  leg. 
This  vaccine  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Kansas  and  Texas,  though  the  Da- 
kotas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  I 
New  Mexico  and  California  stockmen  are  rapidly  j 
beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  this  economical  pre-  j 
ventive  vaccine.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  j 
Washington  has  recently  issued  a  circular  setting 
forth  the  benefits  that  have  been  derived  from  the  ' 
preventive  vaccination  of  live  stock  against  black 
leg  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  strongly 
recommending  the  system  to  all  stockmen  who  are 
troubled  with  the  disease. 

Local  Observation. — I  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  matter  clear,  as,  without  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions, unnecessary  alarm  might  be  created  by  the 
indiscriminate  reference  to  Texas  fever,  anthrax 
and  black  leg.  For  several  years  past  I  have  given 
the  subject  special  study,  and  had  occasion  some 
two  years  ago  to  make  an  extensive  journey  through- 
out the  Western  States.  My  travels  even  took  me 
to  California.  I  visited  several  of  the  prominent 
stockmen,  who  afforded  me  facilities  for  going  over 
their  ranches  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  some  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  were  troubled.  In  some  parts  I  found 
Texas  fever,  in  others  anthrax,  and  in  others  again 
black  leg;  and  this  diagnosis  was  confimed  by  my 
friends  and  colleagues  at  the  Pasteur  laboratories, 
in  Paris.  The  best  and  most  reliable  diagnosis  of  a 
germ  disease  is  made  by  microscopical  examination 
and  its  confirmatory  accompaniments.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  possible,  hence  the  importance 
of  correctly  and  distinctly  setting  forth  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  both  during  the  sickness  and 
after  death.  I  trust  that  I  have  done  this,  and  that 
your  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  ailments  and  deciding  what  method  of  treatment 
or  prevention  can  best  be  adopted  by  them. 

Chicago,  III.  Harold  Sorby. 

Advice  on  Several  Animal  Troubles. 


KfMuoviug:  Warts. 
To  the  BvrxvMM   wni  y«n  kindly  inform  me  of  some  remedy 
for  small,  dark-colored  warts  on  a  oow's  udder  and  teats? 
Verdugo.  E.  h.  h. 

Apply  silver  caustic  every  other  day  until  cured. 

Defective  Urination. 
To  the  Editor: — Will  Dr.  Creely  tell  me  what  do  for  a 
seven-year-old  mare  whose  urine  is  very  scanty  and  milky  in 
color  and  too  thick?  Otherwise  she  appears  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  but  is  growing  poorer,  with  good  feed  and  light 
work.  J.  S.  W. 

Give  one  quart  thick  flaxseed  daily  in  the  feed  and 
the  following  prescription  :  Nitrate  potash,  6 
ounces ;  pwd.  bucha,  1  ounce ;  pwd.  digitalis 
leaves,  £  ounce  ;  pwd.  belladonna  leaves,  2  drachms. 
Mix  and  make  twelve  powders  ;  give  two  daily  in  a 
bran  mash. 

Corresponding;  Quantities* 

I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  and  thought  I  would 
give  your  readers  something  in  our  line  : 
A  teaspoon  contains  1  drachm. 
A  dessertspoon  contains  2  drachms. 
A  tablespoon  contains  4  drachms  or  ounce. 

Healing  Lotion. 

Formula  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Dick  healing 
lotion,  exceedingly  good  for  abrasions,  cuts,  wounds 
and  galls,  is  as  follows  : 

Zinc  sulphate,  (i  drachms  ;  lead  acetate,  1  ounce  ; 
water,  1  pint. 

lilack  Oil. 

Formula  of  black  oil,  useful  in  sprains,  etc.  : 
Olive  oil,  1  pint ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  6  ounces  ; 


sulphuric  acid,  4  drachms.  Mix  and  uncork  the  mix- 
ture until  cool. 

Useful  for  Colic. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint ;  tincture  of  opium  (laud- 
anum), 2  ounces  ;  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  2  ounces. 
Mix  and  give  all  at  one  dose. 

Good  for  Sore  Eyes. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  3  grains ;  powdered  alum,  6 
grains  ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  2  grains  ;  rose  water,  1 
ounce.  Bathe  with  warm  salt  water,  dry  gently, 
after  which  inject  the  mixture  into  the  eye  with  a 
small  syringe.  Darkness  is  soothing  for  sore  eyes, 
whereas  sunlight  is  very  hurtful. 

The  Very  Best  Hoof  Ointment. 

Eight  ounces  each  of  yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  lard, 
honey,  Venice  turpentine.  Boil  all  together  except 
the  honey  and  oil,  and  stir  until  cold  ;  then  add  the 
oil  and  honey.  Apply  to  broken  or  brittle  feet  or 
feet  without  growth. 

A  Good  Mltster. 

Simple  cerate,  8  ounces  ;  biniodide  of  mercury,  1 
ounce.  Mix  ;  rub  in  after  clipping  hair  ;  in  three 
days  wash  off  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap, 
after  which  grease.  Dr.  E.  J.Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  FIELD. 


Growth  of  Hemp  in  Butte  County. 


In  our  Agricultural  Review  last  week  there  was  a 
mention  of  satisfactory. hemp  crops  in  Butte  county 
and  the  excellence  of  the  product  secured.  A  full 
account  is  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Oroville 
Register  which  sets  forth  at  length  the  conclusions 
of  the  grower  and  others  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  Kirk's  Crop. — On  the  west  side  of  Feather 
river  and  near  Gridley  is  a  big  200-acre  hemp  field  of 
Norman  A.  Kirk,  and  higher  up  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  is  another  200-acre  field  on  the  old  Biggs 
ranch. 

Much  has  been  published  about  the  wonderful 
growth  of  this  hemp,  some  of  the  stalks  standing  20 
feet  high.  Hemp  5  feet  high  is  profitable,  yet  here 
is  a  big  field  averaging  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height. 
To  cut  this  down,  drench  it  with  water  or  let  it  lie 
until  the  rains  come,  haul  it  to  the  mill  and  then  run 
it  through  the  machines  is  a  gigantic  task.  Mr. 
Kirk  is  obliged  to  employ  ten  or  twelve  men  nearly 
all  the  year. 

When  the  product  is  ready,  says  Mr.  George 
Thresher,  from  whom  we  gather  most  of  these  facts, 
it  sells  for  5  cents  per  pound.  This  pays  a  very  hand- 
some sum  per  acre  and  is  so  profitable  that  hemp 
growing  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Butte  and 
some  other  counties. 

An  Expert  Opinion. — Just  across  the  river  from 
the  Kirk  place  lies  the  Central  House  and  near  this 
T.  B.  Hutchins  owns  a  big  lot  of  botton  land.  Some 
of  this  near  the  Gridley  bridge  has  not  been  planted 
to  fruit  as  it  is  liable  to  overflow  in  very  high  floods, 
so  Mr.  Hutchins  rented  fifteen  acres  of  it  to  Uncle 
Silas,  a  colored  man  from  old  Kentucky. 

Now  Silas  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  hemp  him- 
self, for  he  grew  and  handled  it  for  thirty 
years.  Instead  of  a  big  mill  run  by  steam  power, 
a  lot  of  men  and  many  teams,  Silas  is  doing  all  the 
work  himself.  He  hauls  the  hemp  to  the  river  or  to 
a  slough,  soaks  in  water  for  three  days  and  then 
packs  it  away  until  such  time  as  he  can  run  it 
through  his  hand  machines.  The  mill  will  crush 
perhaps  a  ton  a  day,  but  Uncle  Silas  with  his  hand 
brake  can  run  through  150  pounds  in  a  day. 

Hie  Fiber. — But  there  is  something  more  in  favor 
of  the  colored  man  and  his  old-fashioned  machine. 
The  fiber  from  the  mill  commands  5  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  fiber  that  Uncle  Silas  produces  commands 
10  cents  a  pound.    It  looks  as  though  everything 


was  on  the  side  of  Uncle  Silas.  An  experienced 
grower  says,  however,  that  you  cannot  grow  hemp 
and  haul  it  from  your  land  to  rot  without  ruining 
your  soil.  If  the  hemp  is  left  on  the  land  there  is 
something  that  passes  from  the  stalks  and  leaves 
back  in  the  soil  that  gives  it  life  and  power  to  grow 
new  crops.  Take  wormwood,  says  he,  let  it  grow 
in  your  fence  corner  year  after  year,  and  you  will 
get  bigger  and  bigger  wormwood  every  season.  Cut 
it  down  two  or  three  years  in  succession  and  haul  it 
away  so  that  none  of  the  substance  goes  back  into 
the  soil  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  you  will 
have  no  crop  of  wormwood.  So  it  is  with  hemp.  If 
you  wish  to  grow  good  crops  year  after  year  you 
must  let  the  stalks  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground  where 
they  grow. 

Chinese  View. — Mr.  Kirk  says  that  in  Kentucky 
the  growers  must  use  Chinese  seed.  In  the  famous 
Bourbon  State  the  seed  grows  smaller  and  smaller 
each  year,  so  that  imported  seed  must  be  obtained, 
and  frequently  this  costs  $10  to  $12  a  bushel.  Here 
the  seed  grows  large  and  plump  and  is  just  as  big 
the  second  and  third  year  as  it  was  the  first. 

As  one  of  the  Chinamen  who  is  an  old  hemp-grower 
says:  "Him  all  the  same  as  China."  In  other 
words,  California  is  a  natural  hemp  country  and  will 
grow  as  tall  hemp  and  as  big  seed  as  China  or  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  The  fiber  of  the  stalk  is 
not  injured  by  threshing  the  seed  from  the  stalks 
with  a  flail,  as  Mr.  Kirk  is  now  doing. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Almeria  Grapes  Out  of  Condition. 


The  long-keeping  grapes  from  Spain  do  not  show 
up  well  this  year.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says  that  trade  in  Almeria  grapes  has  so  far 
been  rather  disappointing.  This  is  said  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  early  shipments  from 
Spain  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  large  supply 
and  low  prices  on  competing  domestic  fruits,  espe- 
cially California  varieties,  have  diverted  attention 
from  the  imported  stock.  Receivers,  as  a  rule, 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  place  the  blame  of  the  slow 
trade  upon  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Almeria  stock 
so  far  received,  stating  that  they  have  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  placing  with  their  regular  trade,  at 
full  prices,  a  considerable  percentage  of  such  good- 
keeping  stock  as  has  arrived  to  date. 

The  Almeria  grape  crop,  according  to  report,  was 
fully  up  to  the  average,  but  unfavorable  weather  re- 
duced the  percentage  of  good  fruit  to  a  low  figure. 
Arrivals  to  date  were  considerably  smaller  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  offered  was  poorer  and  prices  have 
been  correspondingly  lower.  From  November  2nd 
to  the  end  of  the  season  last  year  there  were  re- 
ceived 40,000  barrels,  making  the  total  receipts  for 
the  season  about  140,000  barrels.  This  year  to  date 
the  shipments  have  amounted  to  81,600  barrels. 
There  are  now  on  the  way  some  33,000  barrels, 
bringing  the  shipments  to  date  up  to  114,600 
barrels,  with  but  one  more  shipment  looked  for. 

Trade  in  Almeria  grapes  has  been  light,  partly  for 
the  reasons  above  stated  and  partly  because  con- 
sumers have  been  satisfied  with  the  cheaper  domestic 
grapes.  But  as  the  quality  of  the  last  cargo  was  a 
decided  improvement,  according  to  report,  on  the 
quality  of  previous  arrivals,  the  jobbers  who  have 
been  holding  off  have  shown  a  disposition  to  come 
into  the  market  to  cover  wants.  Thus,  while  a 
better  feeling  has  been  developed,  the  market  is  still 
unsettled  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of 
improvement  until  the  consumers  can  show  more  in- 
terest, which  it  seems  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so 
long  as  the  weather  is  as  warm  as  at  present.  Such 
demand  as  there  is  at  present  is  for  good-keeping 
stock,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  in  small  supply. 


THe  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Reim 


AND 

House 


Supply. 


FOR 

Economical 
Irrigation 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 

yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  tilling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  smail  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market,  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.  Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some  | 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  TAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

p   Prepared  Roofing. 

9       VJL^       X    •  One  ply.  Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.    A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F.  Send  for  Sampled. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALU ! 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  In  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Standard  * 
of  Values 

Is  the  Catalogue  issued  by  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 
13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Whether  you  buy 
your  supplies  from  them  or  not,  it  will  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  pay  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  It 
contains  about  130  Illustrated  pages;  postage,  8c. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIR  AC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 

(ilANT  PRUNES. 
WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 
kj  A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 


November  27,  1897. 
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Some  Points  on  Patents. 


A  patent  may  be  valid  for  a  process, 
and  another  for  a  mechanism  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process. 

The  experimental  use  of  a  machine 
more  than  two  years  before  filing  an 
application  does  not  affect  the  right  to 
a  patent. 

A  specification  should  describe  the 
patent  and  method  of  construction.  A 
claim  should  cover  the  article  thus  con- 
structed as  a  whole. 

A  license  to  a  person  to  use  an  inven- 
tion only  "  at  his  own  establishment" 
does  not  authorize  its  use  at  an  estab- 
lishment owned  by  himself  and  others. 

Property  in  inventions  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
no  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
its  enjoyment  or  to  annex  conditions  to 
the  grant. 

To  infringe  a  patent  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  thing  patented  should  be 
adopted  in  every  particular.  If  the 
patent  is  adopted  substantially  by  the 
defendants  they  are  guilty  of  infringe- 
ment. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  "  think  up"  an 
invention,  or  to  even  perfect  it  men- 
tally. The  party  who  perfects  it  and 
puts  it  into  practical  use  will  be  deemed 
the  true  inventor,  and  entitled  to  a 
patent. 

A  licensee  is  one  who  has  transferred 
to  him  in  writing  a  less  or  different 
interest  than  either  the  interest  in  the 
whole  patent,  an  undivided  part  of  such 
whole  interest,  or  an  exclusive  sectional 
interest. 

The  term  "  useful  "  in  the  patent  law 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  "  mis- 
chievousness."  A  design,  if  not  mis- 
chievous, is  useful  if  it  is  attractive, 
and  the  utility  consists  in  such  a  shape 
or  configuration  of  a  given  article. 

An  inventor  cannot  safely  let  his 
invention  rest  in  an  incomplete  state 
simply  because  he  meets  difficulties;  he 
is  not  thereby  excused  from  using  all 
reasonable  diligence  in  his  endeavors 
to  surmount  such  impediments  and 
perfect  the  invention. 

An  assignee  is  one  who  has  trans- 
ferred to  him  in  writing  the  whole  in- 
terest in  the  original  patent,  or  an 
undivided  part  of  such  whole  interest 
in  every  portion  of  the  United  States. 
And  no  one,  unless  he  has  such  an  in- 
terest transferred  to  him,  is  an  as- 
signee. 

When  an  inventor  has  developed  his 
invention  so  far  as  to  make  a  model 
showing  clearly  the  workings  of  the 
invention,  and  some  one  more  skilled 
than  himself  invents  a  machine,  and 
thereby  produces  the  article,  he  will  be 
considered  as  a  skilled  mechanic,  using 
knowledge  imparted  to  him  by  another, 
and  not  as  the  inventor  of  the  article. 

A  grantee  is  one  who  has  transferred 
in  writing  the  exclusive  right  under  the 
patent  to  make  and  use,  and  to  grant 
to  others  to  make  and  use,  the  thing 
patented  within  and  throughout  some 
specified  part  or  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Such  right  is  exclusive  even  to 
the  patentee. 

A  title  to  a  patent  taken  out  by  one 
of  the  members  of  a  firm  and  never 
assigned  to  the  firm  will  not  pass  with 
the  sale  of  partnership  property,  al- 
though expenses  incident  to  procuring 
the  patent  were  paid  by  the  firm,  and 
the  patent  was  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  firm  while  the  partnership  lasted. 

The  German  postoffice  is  experi- 
menting with  an  invention— an  elec- 
tric typewriter  apparatus,  which,  at  a 
cost  of  $125,  can  be  connected  with  a 
telegraph  wire,  which  types  a  message 
off  on  a  keyboard,  and  which  is  repro- 
duced at  the  other  end. 


How's  This? 
We  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall  s 

CatarrhFCUjreCHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 

Wes^&Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
trists  Toledo  O 

Hail's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Many  of  the  violent  changes  which 
occur  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as 
Prof.  John  Milne  has  recently  shown, 
produce  effects  that  are  distinctly  and 
sometimes  disastrousl>  felt  on  the  land. 
Wherever  a  profound  cavity  exists  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  near  the  land,  and 
wherever  the  border  of  a  continent 
slopes  off  into  a  deep  sea,  great  slides 
are  apt  to  occur,  and  these  often  cause 
earthquakes.  In  Japan,  Mr.  Milnesays, 
a  large  number  of  earthquakes  came 
from  the  deep  sea  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tonegawa,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
rivers.  The  river  brings  down  alluvial 
detritus  which  is  deposited  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  hollow  in  the  ocean,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  accumulated  deposit 
slides  into  the  depths,  shaking  not  only 
the  sea-bottom,  but  the  adjacent  land. 

M.  Asselot,  a  French  chemist,  has 
recently  compounded  a  celluloid  that 
will  not  burn.  He  dissolves  twenty- 
five  grammes  of  ordinary  celluloid  in 
250  grammes  of  acetone.  He  then 
makes  a  separate  solution  of  fifty 
grammes  of  magnesium  chloride  and 
150  grammes  of  alcohol  and  obtains  a 
paste  by  mixing  together  the  two  solu- 
tions. After  the  volatile  parts  have 
been  evaporated,  he  has  left  a  celluloid 
that  is  incombustible.  The  discovery 
should  be  of  great  value,  for  through 
the  inflammable  qualities  of  celluloid  it 
loses  much  of  its  usefulness. 


worth  your  while  to  send  lor  a  $ 
free  sample  of 


Tuttle's 
Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 

ed  t>y  sprains,  lameness,  ^ 

etc.,  in  a  horse.  \j/ 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu-  jjj 

matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2-  m 

cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  w 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  27  Rcverlv  St.,  Boston.  ^ 


The  Spaniards  Say 

"By  the  street  of  By-and-by  one  arrives  at  the 
bouse  of  Never."  While  fence  building  is  delayed 
damages  sometimes  result  which  would  pay  for  the 
fence  SUCH  economy  (?  I  does  not  "lead  to  wealth  " 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


S,7BEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Babbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,        33  High  St..  DeKalb  III 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  con  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

MSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACfrj>SMOK£ 

Circular.  E.  KRflUSER  S  BRO.  MILTON.  PA, 


LIGHTNING  WELI 

PUMPS,  AIR  LI  I 
GASOLINE    EN  G 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  V 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DAL 


Geo.W.  Shreve,739  Market 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
about  It. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  S50  to  S800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Best  for  Butter.    Best  for  Beef. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


WANTED. 


Pair  of  Pure  White  Horses. 

Those  turned  white  from  old  age,  Dot  wanted. 
Will  buy  single  and  chance  mating,  if  extra  hand- 
some. Must  be  built  rangy;  good  steppers,  with 
fine  tails  and  manes.  Not  less  than  1050  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  15  hands,  2  inches  in  height,  or  more. 
Address  BREEDER,  care  of  Rural  Press. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry,  Willaua  Ni.es  &  i;o.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


PARK  YIEW  POLLTKY  YARDS  We  have 

purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
Poultry,  Including  prize-winning  White  and  Black 
Langsliun*.  b'.  E.  Townseml  A  Co.,  1U25  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  or 'oAtiroKBlA-S 

greatest;  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WILLIAM  Nli.ES  AJ  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EOG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.   LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  NUes  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1894  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoeinut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOOS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Self-regulating,  patent 
p^turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
■J§|§] chicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
J  few  of  its  good  points.  Sold  under 
j  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
ible.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
scribes them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


$5  dish  (ROcggsize)  On  Trinl  $5.76.  »«hat«hoi 

with  K.niiiim.  &nd  48  chicks  from  Au  egira."  Jacob 

Whippert,  Cecil,  0.  Largs  me  cheap  Send  4c  for  No.  90 
catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


♦•»•»•♦•  ♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•j 

For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  C 
crushing,    because    it    cuts    from    four  . 

sides  at  once  RBr  -  ■  ^m 

THE  keys I  ONE 
— DEHORNER— j 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  ^ 
warranted.  Highest  awaed  at  World  s  • 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FK-EE.  ♦ 
A.  C.  P.ROSICS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  f) 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


DEHORNERS 


Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR,  ILL. 


c  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  *s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine.  I 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire  ' 
and  Poland-China  HogB.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKKK  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
llRMirhlfran  St.,  CIliaGO,  ILL. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  ot  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigB  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &    CO  , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Rf PLACE 


*»/_  niV  fDrii^HT  BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxc: 
We  PAY  I"  Ktlbll  I  free.  Give  BUYER'S  choice;  low  WHOLESALE  i  n 
orders  larireor  small;  10  trees  at  100  rate,  300  at  IOOO  rate.  Guarantee  SAIL  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  TRUE  to  name,  FREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION— write  for  lists,  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.  STARK  BB0I,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rotkport, III., Oansvllle. N.V. 
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St.  Michael,  the  Weigher. 


Stood  the  tall  archangel  weighing 
All  man's  dreaming,  doing,  saying, 
All  the  failure  and  the  pain, 
All  the  triumph  and  the  gain 
In  the  unimagined  years, 
Full  of  hopes,  more  full  of  tears. 
Since  old  Adam's  hopeless  eyes 
Backward  searched  for  paradise. 
And,  instead,  the  llame  blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  law. 

Waking,  I  beheld  him  there, 
With  his  fire  gold,  flickering  hair. 
In  his  blinding  armor  stand, 
And  the  scales  were  in  his  hand. 
Mighty  were  they  and  full  well 
They  could  poise  both  heaven  and  hell. 
"Angel,"  asked  1  humbly  theu, 
"Weighest  thou  the  souls  of  men? 
That  thine  office  is,  I  know." 
"Nay,"  he  answered  me,  "not  so. 
But  I  weigh  the  hope  of  man 
Since  the  power  of  hope  began 
In  the  world,  of  good  or  ill," 
Then  I  waited  and  was  still. 

In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race- 
Cups  that  lit  Belshazzar's  feast, 
Gems,  the  lightning  of  the  east, 
Kublai's  scepter,  Cajsar's  sword, 
Many  a  poet's  golden  word, 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 
In  the  other  scale  he  threw 
Things  regardless,  outcast,  few, 
Martyr  ash,  arena  sand. 
Of  St.  Francis'  cord  a  strand. 
Beechen  cups  of  men  whose  need 
Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed, 
Disillusions  and  despairs 
Of  young  saints  with  grief  grayed  hairs. 
Broken  hearts  that  break  for  man. 

Marvel  through  my  pulses  ran 
Seeing  then  the  beam  divine 
Swiftly  on  this  hand  decline. 
While  earth's  splendor  and  renown 
Mounted  light  as  thistle  down. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


Mr.  Willis'  Sideboard. 


"  Mr.  Ransom  gave  $100  for  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Marston  exhibition,  and  it 
lu  -  w-.i^jt;  don't  you  remember  it  ?  " 
Mrs.  Willis  looked  across  the  daintily- 
appointed  breakfast  table  at  as  mucb 
of  her  husband  as  was  visible  behind 
the  morning  paper. 

"Did  you  say  it  was  sheep?"  he 
asked,  only  half  emerging  from  an  edi- 
torial on  the  money  question. 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  I  am  talking  about; 
do  put  down  your  paper  for  a  moment. 
It  is  sheep,  but  it  is  called  'Evening.' 
It  hung  near  the  middle  of  the  west 
wall,  and  everybody  admired  it.  I 
know  I  envied  Bessie  when  Tom  bought 
it  for  her,  though  of  course  I  knew 
then  we  could  not  afford  anything  of 
the  sort." 

"Why  such  emphasis  upon  then  ?  " 
questioned  Mr.  Willis,  who  had  obedi- 
ently laid  down  his  paper  and  now 
stirred  his  coffee  as  he  looked  at  his 
wife. 

"Because,  dear,  I  think  perhaps  we 
could  afford  it  now;  you  know  you  said 
yourself  that  you  were  doing  very 
well." 

"Fairly;  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  $100  to  spend  on  a  trump- 
ery water-color;  though  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  as  it  is  not  on  the  mar- 
ket." 

Mrs.  Willis  held  in  stern  check  her 
rising  indignation  at  this  adjective. 
"  It  is  on  the  market,  as  you  call  it,  for 
the  Ransoms  have  decided  to  dispose  of 
some  of  their  things  before  they  go 
abroad,  their  stay  is  so  indefinite.  I 
am  sure  you  don't  remember  this  pic- 
ture, for  if  you  did,  you  would  under- 
stand what  a  bargain  it  is  at  $75." 

"  I  thought  you  said  $100." 

"Harry,  you  are  stupid  !  Bessie  is 
willing  to  let  us  have  it  at  $75.  She  can 
not  bear  to  have  it  go  into  unapprecia- 
tive  hands." 

"Ah,  ha!"  observed  Mr.  Willis, 
breaking  an  egg  with  the  air  of  one 
who  understood  the  situation. 

"  Ever  since  Cousin  Fanny  sent  for 
her  etching  I  have  been  longing  for 
something  to  go  over  the  cabinet  in  the 
drawing-room.  This  is  really  a  rare 
opportunity,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider it  seriously." 

"Belle,  I  remember  that  picture  per- 


fectly; I  also  recall  two  others  that 
hung  near  it,  down  on  the  catalogue 
respectively  as  '  A  Gray  Bay,'  and  '  A 
Sunny  Day,'  and  no  human  being  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  artist  himself,  could 
tell  which  was  which  without  looking 
at  the  number." 

"  I  fail  to  see  what  this  time-honored 
joke  has  to  do  with  it."  Mrs.  Willis' 
chin  expressed  great  disdain  in  spite  of 
her. 

"My  dear,  I  am  always  logical;  I 
will  tell  you.  I  wished  you  to  know 
that  I  do  remember  the  exhibition.  And 
now  something  in  confidence;  those 
were  not  sheep  at  all.  I  examined  that 
picture  carefully,  and  what  looked  like 
sheep  were  simply  little  daubs  of  gray- 
ish white  paint.  I  did  not  mention  it 
at  the  time,  Tom  seemed  so  happy  in 
the  delusion  that  he  was  buying  sheep. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  animals,  but 
when  I  buy  sheep  I  want  a  fair  imita- 
tion of  the  article,  not  a  shadowy  sug- 
gestion, which  might  as  well  be  called 
Newfoundland  dogs  or  polar  bears." 

"  Baby's  woolly  sheep  is  about  your 
ideal,  then?"  suggested  his  wife. 

Then  they  both  laughed,  being  young 
and  happy  and  in  the  main  well  dis- 
posed toward  each  other. 

Later  on  Mrs.  Willis  reopened  the 
subject,  but  her  husband  hardened  his 
heart,  and  all  her  arguments  and  plead- 
ing only  resulted  in: 

"Honestly,  Belle,  I  am  sorry,  but  we 
cannot  afford  such  a  useless  luxury  at 
present." 

"  If  it  only  happened  to  be  a  piece  of 
antique  furniture  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter.  You  are  simply  saving  to 
buy  the  first  uncomfortable  chair  or 
lumbering  table  which  anyone  will  as- 
sure you  is  over  100  years  old.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Harry; 
why  should  you  have  the  only  hobby  in 
the  family  ? 

Even  as  she  spoke  a  spasm  of  amuse- 
ment passed  over  Mrs.  Willis'  indig- 
nant face,  but  it  was  quickly  gone. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except 
that  when  I  am  rich  you  shall  have  all 
the  sheep  pictures  you  want,"  was  her 
husband's  magnaniwuus  reply. 

"Perhaps  I'll  spend  Uncle  John's 
birthday  money  on  it,"  she  remarked, 
as  he  kissed  her  good-by. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  like 
with  that,  but  I  thought  you  were  sav- 
ing it  for  New  York  ?  " 

Mr.  Willis  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
waited  on  the  corner  for  a  car.  "  Belle 
gave  in  more  easily  than  I  expected;  it 
is  only  something  Bessie  Ransom  has 
tried  to  talk  her  into,"  and  with  this 
comfortable  conclusion  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Willis.  She  moved  about 
her  pretty  house  that  morning  with 
pursed-up  lips  and  merry  eyes,  every 
now  and  then  breaking  into  a  little 
laugh. 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  it;  it  will  serve 
him  right,"  she  said;  and,  sitting  down 
to  her  desk,  she  wrote  a  letter,  with 
many  pauses  for  deliberation  before  it 
was  finished.  Then  she  dressed  and 
went  down  town. 

At  dinner  that  evening  nothing  was 
said  about  the  picture,  and  when  a 
week  passed  with  no  mention  of  it.  Mr. 
Willis  concluded  that  his  wife  had  never 
really  meant  to  spend  her  uncle's  gift 
in  that  way. 

ii. 

"Hello,  Willis!  You  are  the  very 
fellow  I  want  to  see;  come  in." 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Burton,  a  fur- 
niture dealer  from  whom  Mr.  Willis  had 
upon  several  occasions  purchased 
pieces  of  old  mahogany,  for  which  he 
had  an  extravagant  fancy.  That  gen- 
tleman, who  was  walking  briskly  up 
town,  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

"I  have  the  prettiest  sideboard  you 
ever  saw," continued  Mr.  Burton.  "Do 
you  remember  that  one  of  the  McAr- 
thur's  ?   This  beats  it." 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Willis,  interested  at  once,  but  with 
a  swift  recollection  of  his  wife's  words 
about  antique  furniture. 

"  From  some  people  up  in  the  coun- 
try, who  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.    You  must  see  it." 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist, 
but  as  they  went  up  in  the  elevator  Mr. 
Willis  remarked  several  times  that  he 


was  going  simply  to  look,  as  purchasing 
was  out  of  the  question. 

"  That's  all  right;  I  only  want  you  to 
see  it.  You  know  a  good  thing  of  this 
sort,  and  I  want  your  opinion." 

The  sideboard  stood  near  a  window, 
somewhat  removed  from  the  more  mod- 
ern furniture  which  stretched  in  long 
rows  down  the  room.  The  eyes  of  this 
lover  of  old  mahogany  brightened  as  he 
caught  sight  of  it. 

"  How  is  that  for  tone,  eh  ?  It  takes 
Time  to  do  this  kind  of  thing;  the  most 
clever  imitation  can't  near  it  1" 

Mr.  Willis  nodded  silently  as  he 
viewed  it  from  all  sides. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  rich  sim- 
plicity ?  "  continued  Mr.  Burton;  "not 
a  bit  of  superficial  decoration  about  it, 
and  then  the  convenience  of  it." 

He  began  pulling  out  the  drawers 
with  their  convex  fronts,  and  opening 
various  doors  to  display  the  roominess 
of  each  compartment. 

"  Observe  the  fluted  posts,  and  the 
carving  on  the  feet,  and  this  exquisite 
beading — " 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Burton,  is  this 
an  auction,  or  do  you  think  I  am 
blind?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  you  haven't  said 
anything;  I  want  to  impress  its  good 
points  upon  you.    What  do  you  think 

of  it?" 

"  This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
about  it — it  is  a  gem."  Indeed,  Mr. 
Willis  seemed  unable  to  take  his  eyes 
from  it. 

Mr.  Burton  chuckled:  "Just  needs  a 
little  doing  over  to  make  it  perfect; 
but  I  haven't  told  you  the  best  thing 
about  it.  I  am  authorized  to  sell  it  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  owner  wants 
to  dispose  of  it  at  once.  I  have  more 
than  half  a  mind  to  buy  it  myself,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  when  it  is  done  over 
I  can  nearly  double  my  money  on  it, 
but  if  you  want  it  I'll  let  you  have  it." 

"  It  seems  like  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time, and  yet,  unfortunately,  my  wife 
has  a  serious  objection  to  old  furniture; 
she  says  our  rooms  are  too  small." 

"  I  am  willing  to  bet  ten  dollars  that 
she  can't  resist  this,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
confidently. 

Mr.  Willis  went  home  in  an  uncom- 
fortable state  of  mind  that  evening. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he 
felt  that  he  must  have  the  sideboard, 
and  yet  how  could  he  make  Belle  see  it 
as  he  did?  She  would  be  certain  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so,"  and  with  some 
reason;  but  who  could  think  there  was 
any  comparison  between  that  silly  pic- 
ture and  this  exquisite  piece  of  furni- 
ture? 

He  summoned  sufficient  courage  after 
awhile  to  mention  it  carelessly.  "If  I 
had  the  money  to  spare  I  should  cer- 
tainly buy  it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
mahogany  you  ever  saw,  genuine  Co- 
lonial; eveu  you  would  admire  it." 

Mrs.  Willis  laughed.  "  But  of  course 
you  couldn't  afford  it  now,"  she  said; 
"  what  a  pity  !  " 

That  wretched  sideboard  invaded  Mr. 
Willis'  dreams,  and  his  first  waking 
thought  was  one  of  longing  to  possess 
it. 

As  he  was  putting  on  his  overcoat  in 
the  hall  his  wife  came  behind  him,  and 
with  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  said, 
"  Harry,  if  you  want  that  sideboard,  I 
want  you  to  buy  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
very  valuable,  and  so  far  as  the  pic- 
ture is  concerned,  I  have  decided  to 
spend  Uncle  John's  money  for  it." 

"  This  is  tremendously  good  of  you, 
Belle.  I  know  you  will  want  it  when 
you  see  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  go  very 
well  in  the  dining-room  between  the 
window  and  the  fireplace,  if  we  move 
the  china-case.  You  needn't  laugh,  for 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  getting 
it  without  your  permission,"  he  added. 

in. 

In  due  time  it  came  home,  and  even 
Mrs.  Willis  could  not  deny  its  beauty. 
As  for  her  husband,  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away,  but  sat  before  it  all  that 
first  evening  expatiating  on  its  merits 
and  explaining  its  convenience. 

It  really  did  not  crowd  the  room,  and 
with  her  pretty  silver  and  glass  set  out 
upon  it  the  mistress  of  the  house  sur- 
veyed it  with  something  very  like  pride. 
The  picture  also  made  its  appearance, 


and  was  triumphantly  hung  over  the 
cabinet  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Willis  wondered  if  Belle  would 
not  regret  her  extravagance  when  the 
time  came  for  their  annual  visit  to  New 
York,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
as  generous  with  her  as  possible  on 
their  shopping  expeditions. 

Mrs.  Willis,  however,  betrayed  no 
regret,  and  all  went  well  until  one  day 
when  a  favorite  young  cousin  dropped 
down  upon  them  unexpectedly  to  stay 
over  night. 

Mr.  Willis  brought  her  home  to  lunch, 
and  his  wife  received  her  with  open 
arms,  declaring  she  must  stay  at  least 
a  week. 

"  What  a  pretty  house  you  have, 
Belle  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  when 
she  bad  a  chance  to  look  about  her. 
"You  know  you  had  just  moved  in 
when  1  was  here  last." 

"  I  -am  so  glad  you  think  so;  and  now 
come,  Sadie,  and  see  my  new  picture, 
which  Harry  does  not  care  for,"  and 
Belle  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Willis,  when 
this  had  been  duly  admired,  "  come  and 
see  something  worth  while." 

"  No,  Harry,  wait  till  lunch  is  ready," 
protested  his  wife;  but  in  spite  of  her 
pleading  that  Sadie  must  come  up-stairs 
first,  he  carried  the  young  lady  off  to 
the  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Willis  followed  reluctantly, 
reaching  the  door  in  time  to  hear  Sadie 
exclaim,  "Why,  Cousin  Harry,  so  you 
have  Aunt  Dorothy's  sideboard  !  It  is 
a  beauty,  but  I  thought  Belle  said  she 
would  never  have  it  in  the  bouse." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  I 
bought  this  from  Burton,  and  a  bargin 
it  was,"  insisted  Mr.  Willis. 

"  But  I  can't  be  mistaken;  I  was 
brought  up  with  Aunt  Dorothy's  side- 
board.   Belle,  explain  the  mystery." 

"  Sadie,  why  did  you  come  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  a  once  happy  household  ?  " 
cried  Mrs.  Willis,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  chair.  "Harry,  don't  look  at 
me  in  that  awful  way." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  began,  with 
such  a  blank  countenance  that  she  burst 
out  laughing. 

"Of  course  you  don't;  but  I  would 
have  explained  at  a  suitable  time  if  you 
had  not  presisted  in  showing  it  to  Sadie 
before  I  could  warn  her." 

"  Then  it  is  your  aunt's  sideboard  ?  " 

"No,  dear,  it  is  yours,  all  yours. 
Aunt  Dorothy  left  it  to  me  when  she 
died,  but  I  didn't  value  it  very  highly, 
and  after  I  was  married  I  was  afraid 
to  mention  it,  knowing  your  weakness. 
In  fact,  I  had,  almost  forgotten  it  till 
you  were  so  obstinate  about  the  picture, 
then  I  thought  of  selling  it,  and  as  it 
would  not  do  to  let  it  go  out  of  the 
family,  I  wrote  to  Cousin  Fanny  to  send 
it  down  to  Mr.  Burton,  who  kindly 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  you." 

"  I  have  been  basely  deceived  !  You 
said  you  were  going  to  spend  Uncle 
John's  money  for  that  picture,  and 
instead  you  extorted  it  from  your  hus- 
band under  false  pretenses." 

"  You  deceived  yourself !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Willis.  "  I  did  spend  Uncle  John's 
money;  I  am  saving  yours  for  New 
York." 

"  Its  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  heard 
of,"  declared  the  injured  owner  of  the 
sideboard. 

"But  you  will  forgive  me,  dearest? 
I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"You  will  never  have  a  chance! 
However,"  with  a  sigh,  "  we  must  keep 
up  appearances  before  Sadie."  But 
that  young  person  had  wisely  with- 
drawn. 

"Harry,  said  Mrs.  Willis,  at  dinner 
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that  night,  "  you  did  walk  into  the 
trap  so  nicely;  it  was  delightful.  Your 
gratitude  to  me  for  letting  you  buy  the 
sideboard  was  almost  to  much  for  me." 

"  I  bad  never  before  had  reasons  to 
be  suspicious  of  my  wife's  motives,"  he 
retorted. 

"Hadn't  a  guilty  conscience  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  But  at  any  rate, 
Harry,  it  was  all  in  the  family. — Mary 
Leonard. 


Each  Had  One. 


The.  MacLean  was  being  examined 
by  his  pastor  prior  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  kirk.  It  should  be  noticed 
here  that  the  MacLean  held  one  Article 
of  Belief  not  insisted  upon  dogmatically 
by  any  theologian,  the  MacLean  ex- 
cepted, and  this  was  that  his  clan  was 
the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  world.  By  and  by 
they  plunged  into  the  Deluge. 

In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Jepheth,  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into 
the  ark,"  quoted  the  minister.  "  And 
all  flesh  died—'* 

"Na,"  interrupted  the  MacLean, 
positively,  "there  was  ane  ither  na 
droond." 

"The  record  is  explicit,  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean,"  argued  the  minister,  stiffly. 
"  No  one  was  saved  but  those  who  went 
into  the  ark." 

"There  was  ane  ither,"  reasserted 
the  MacLean,  imperturbably. 

"What  do  you  mean,  MacLean?" 
demanded  the  minister,  explosively. 
"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  dinna  r'ichtly  ken  his  given  name," 
explained  the  MacLean,  cautiously, 
"  but  yon  mon  was  a  MacLean." 

"Tut,  tut,  man,"  expostulated  the 
minister.  "You  very  well  know  that 
no  MacLean  went  into  the  ark;  so, 
granting  that  a  MacLean  existed,  how 
could  he  have  been  saved  ?  " 

"Hoot,  mon,  minister,"  retorted  the 
MacLean,  disdainfully,  "did  ye  iver 
ken  a  MacLean  who  didna  own  his  ane 
boat  ?  " 


"Rock  of  Ages." 


The  recent  proposal  to  celebrate  the 
association  of  Augustus  Montague  Top- 
lady  with  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  has 
placed  the  author  of  "  Rock  of  Ages  " 
once  more  on  the  borders  of  the  living 
land.  In  truth,  there  is  some  need  to 
have  the  name  of  Toplady  recalled  to 
us,  for,  although  everybody  knows  his 
famous  hymn,  the  man  himself  is  all 
but  forgotten.  Yet  Toplady  was  a  not- 
able character  in  the  theological  cir- 
cles of  his  time.  Toplady  was  the  son 
of  a  major  in  the  army,  and  was  born 
in  1740  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  His 
father  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Car- 
thagena,  before  the  boy  was  a  year  old, 
and  the  future  preacher  was  thus  left 


Elgin  Experience. 

Within  a  certain  section  of  New  York 
State  there  are  three  times  as  many 
Elgin  Watches  carried  as  of  all  other 
makes  combined,  yet  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  watches  on  the  jewelers' 
repair  racks  in  that  section  are  Elgins. 
Strong  evidence  that  they  cost  less  to 
keep  in  order  than  any  other  watch. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  timekeep- 
ing qualities  of  these  superb  watches, 
and  be  sure  that  the  word  "Elgin"  is 
engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  watch 
you  buy. 

|T_?-The  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Is 

the  grade  specially  recommended. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III./ 


solely  to  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother — a  sister,  by  the  way,  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Bate,  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford.  Like  Charles  Wesley,  he 
was  a  pupil  at  Westminster  school, 
from  which  he  passed  in  due  time  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  his  mother  hav- 
ing removed  to  Ireland.  According  to 
Toplady's  own  account,  his  conversion 
was  brought  about  when  he  was  only 
16  by  hearing  a  workingman  preacher, 
named  Morris,  in  a  barn  at  a  place 
called  Coddymain.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1778. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Quite  a  new  fancy  is  to  have  a  fur- 
trimmed  velvet  toque  to  match  the  set 
of  boa  and  muff.  Muffs  promise  to  be  a 
very  important  item,  too,  and  will  be 
worn  without  reference  to  other  arti- 
cles of  dress.  The  newer  ones  are  quite 
large,  and  the  prevalance  of  gray  is 
noticeable. 

Another  new  style  is  to  have  one's 
velvet  coat  trimmed  with  fur  in  a 
very  original  way.  A  black  velvet 
jacket  trimmed  with  sable,  the  latter 
material  being  used  in  bows  on  the 
shoulder  and  at  the  belt,  while  the  belt 
itself  was  of  the  fur,  was  observed 
lately. 

A  bodice  of  silver-gray  silk  has  a  vest 
of  rose-colored  satin,  fastened  with  but- 
tons of  coral  and  rhinestones.  A  bolero 
of  gray  silk  is  embroidered  with  fan- 
tastic arabesques  in  thin  silver  thread. 
A  full  jabot  of  white  mousseline,  frilled 
with  narrow  ruffles  of  cream-colored 
lace,  falls  from  the  double  collar  of 
gray  and  pink  to  the  top  of  the  little 
pink  satin  vest.  The  sleeves  have  cuffs 
of  pink  under  flaring  ruffles  of  gray. 

In  millinery,  marten,  sable  and  as- 
trakhan are  much  used  as  borderings 
for  toques,  turbans  and  capotes  which 
have  full  crowns  of  velvet. 

Plumage  trimmings  and  feathers  are 
much  in  evidence,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  tufts  of  osprey,  aigrettes  and 
the  beautiful  tails  of  birds  of  para- 
dise. 

The  new  silk  underskirts  are  especi- 
ally rich  and  handsome,  and  are  made 
of  moire  velours  merveilleux  and  taf- 
feta, showing  flounces  and  full  ruchings 
of  ribbon. 

Lace  is  also  much  used  for  flouncing, 
and  gauze  applique  is  seen  on  the  pret- 
tiest skirts. 

The  jackets  of  the  year  have  very 
high  collars.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  Medici  effects  are  seen  in 
almost  all  of  the  new  styles.  The 
smartest  and  trimmest  tight-fitting 
coats  are  moulded  to  the  figure  like  a 
habit,  and  are  covered  entirely  with 
appliqued  or  braided  designs.  Buttons 
to  match  the  trimming  are  often  used, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  buttons 
are  small.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
buttons  are  utilized  quite  considerably 
for  decorative  purposes,  some  of  them 
being  very  handsome  indeed;  but  the 
distinctive  feature  about  these  indis- 
pensable articles  this  year  is  that 
medium-sized  ones  are  out  of  date. 
They  must  either  be  very  tiny  or  very 
large.  

Just  a  Bit  of  Fun. 


Because  a  girl  puts  on  long  dresses 
she  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  up  fun — real,  rollicking  fun.  Of 
course,  she  cannot  indulge  in  the  pranks 
she  enjoyed  as  a  child,  but  she  should 
never  miss  an  opportunity  for  a  good 
hearty  laugh.  Someone  has  said  that 
fun  is  Nature's  tonic.  Surely  everyone 
knows  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a  good 
laugh.  It  drives  away  so  many  little 
ills  and  dispels  gloominess  like  magic. 
It  does  not  pay  to  become  too  old  to 
enjoy  even  the  small  pleasantries  of  life. 
Certainly,  with  the  cares  and  worries 
that  come  with  added  years  one  cannot, 
nor  has  one  the  time  to,  indulge  in  fun 
with  the  abandonment  of  earlier  years; 
yet  the  young  woman  need  not  give 
up  all. 

Unlike  her  brothers  she  will,  as  a 
rule,  have  something  to  do  after  her 
work  is  done.  The  boys  meet  and 
spend  a  jolly  hour  or  two  probably  in 
some  athletic  games,  going  to  bed 


healthfully  tired,  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  bodies  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  can  look  forward  to  their  next 
day's  work  with  pleasure.  Not  so  the 
young  woman.  She  will  be  found  spend- 
ing her  evening  over  a  book,  doing 
embroidery,  or  mending  her  clothes, 
and  she  goes  to  bed  worn  out  and  de- 
pressed in  mind.  Fun  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  spirits.  An  hour's  chat 
and  amusement  with  friends  means 
much  to  the  woman  who  is  at  home 
and  around  the  house  constantly.  The 
old  saying  that  a  woman's  work  is 
never  done  is  generally  quite  true,  but 
for  that  matter  she  needs,  for  her  own 
good,  to  have  cheerful  thoughts  and 
indulge  in  genuine  fun  and  laughter  as 
often  as  the  opportunity  is  presented, 
without,  of  course,  neglecting  import- 
ant duties.  Remember  that  fun  is 
truly  Nature's  tonic  for  many  little  ills 
of  both  mind  and  body. 

Just  Like  Them. 


A  certain  learned  professor  in  New 
York  has  a  wife  and  family,  but  pro- 
fessor-like, his  thoughts  are  always 
with  his  books. 

One  evening  his  wife,  who  had  been 
out  for  some  hours,  returned  to  find 
the  house  remarkably  quiet.  She  had 
left  the  children  playing  about,  but  now 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

She  demanded  to  be  told  what  had 
become  of  them,  and  the  professor  ex- 
plained that,  as  they  had  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise,  he  had  put  them  to  bed 
without  waiting  for  her  or  calling  a 
maid. 

" I  hope  they  gave  you  no  trouble," 
she  said. 

"No,"  replied  the  professor,  "with 
the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  cot 
here.  He  objected  a  good  deal  to  my 
undressing  him  and  putting  him  to 
bed." 

The  wife  went  to  inspect  the  cot. 
"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that's  little 
Johnny  Green,  from  next  door." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


The  Mince  Pie. 


One  of  the  most  important  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dishes  is  the 
mince  pie.  The  dinners  on  these  occa- 
sions do  not  seem  complete  without  this 
delicious  adjunct,  and  as  mince  meat 
keeps  long  it  can  be  made  early  and  in 
quantity  enough  to  last  over  New 
Year's.  Following  is  an  excellent  re- 
cipe for  making  the  meat.  This  makes 
a  great  quantity  and  the  ingredients 
can  probably  be  divided  if  too  much: 

Three  pounds  of  prime  beef  from  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  round,  six  pounds 
of  apples  (Greenings),  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  suet,  the  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  two  oranges  and  two  lemons, 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  pint  of 


molasses,  three  pints  of  boiled  cider, 
one  quart  of  good  California  brandy, 
three  grated  nutmegs,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cloves,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  cinna- 
mon, one-half  pound  of  sliced  citron, 
two  pounds  of  seedless  raisins,  two 
pounds  of  currants  and  one  glassful  of 
grape  jelly.  Steam  the  meat  or  let  it 
simmer  gently  until  tender,  let  it  cool 
and  chop  rather  fine — the  size  of  the 
average  pea;  chop  the  apples  to  the  size 
of  white  beans.  Prepare  the  fruit  care- 
fully, mixing  all  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly;  then  add  the  cider,  mo- 
lasses, lemon  and  orange  juices,  and 
lastly  the  brandy.  Mix  again  thor- 
oughly, pack  in  a  large  stoneware  jar, 
cover  and  stand  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Mince  meat  should  stand  about  three 
weeks  before  using,  to  ripen  and  blend 
the  flavors.  In  making  pies,  see  to  it 
that  your  pastry  is  of  the  best.  An 
hour's  baking  is  none  too  long  for 
perfect  results. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Welch  Rarebit. — Melt  one  table- 
spoonful  butter,  add  one  teaspoonful 
cornstarch,  and  stir  until  well  mixed; 
then  add  one-half  a  cupful  of  thin  cream 
or  milk  and  cook  two  minutes.  Add 
one-half  a  pound  of  mild  soft  cheese 
thinly  shaved,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  mustard,  a  few  grains 
of  cayenne.  Stir  until  soft  and  creamy, 
and  pour  over  toasted  bread,  toasted 
on  only  one  side,  or  zephyrettes.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  cheese, 
and  failure  sometimes  results  from  un- 
suitable cheese.  Young  America  will 
give  good  results.  A  speck  of  soda 
added  to  the  rarebit  will  make  it  more 
digestible.  No  egg  will  be  necessary 
unless  it  shows  signs  of  stringing,  when 
the  egg  is  useful  to  bind  it. 

Club  Sandwiches.— Spread  slices 
of  bread  thinly  cut  with  thin  slices  of 
cooked  bacon;  cover  over  bacon  with 
cold  roast  chicken,  also  thinly  cut. 
Cover  chicken  with  salad  dressing,  just 
before  serving,  as  if  a.UnmoJ  *~  ooaua, 
the  dressing  will  liquefy.  The  bread, 
chicken  and  bacon  should  be  very  thinly 
sliced,  as  otherwise  the  sandwich  will 
be  too  substantial.  No  butter  will  be 
necessary.  The  bacon  is  best  cooked  in 
the  oven.  It  should  be  thinly  sliced,  rind 
and  smoked  edge  removed,  and  the  ba- 
con laid  on  a  toaster  set  in  a  dripping 
pan,  then  into  the  oven.  In  cooking, 
the  fat  drops  into  the  pan  and  leaves 
the  bacon  crisp,  dry  and  flat  in  shape, 
instead  of  curled.  This  method  of  cook- 
ing avoids  all  the  odor  of  frying.  If  the 
bacon  is  to  be  served  with  liver,  the  fat 
may  be  used  for  frying  the  liver.  Sau- 
sages may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  fried  apples  are  to  be  served 
with  them,  the  apples  may  be  laid  in 
the  dripping  pan  so  that  they  will  be 
basted  by  the  fat.  Pork  may  be  tried 
out  in  the  oven,  also,  and  thus  avoid 
unpleasant  odor. 
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The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Pottltrymen, 
Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 
The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
i>lates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  east  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  eooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  oan  he  used  for  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  lsdesircd. 
Made  in  7  sizes!  25  gallon,  U3 ;  50  gallon,  817 ; 
100  gallon,  824.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
TVe publish  a  hook,"Cookinr)  Foodfnr  Stock," 
which  wc  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
vublication  wlicn  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE   EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

(lENTLEMRN  :— I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per- 
fect draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  good  judgmcntand 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  WM.  Ii.  CoGGESHALL. 
Newport  P.  O.,  R.  !•■  June  i8th,  1897. 
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A  Long-Distance  Run. 

A  single  locomotive  oi  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  recently  covered  95o 
miles  in  twenty  hours  and  eight  min- 
utes, exclusive  of  stops— an  average 
rate  of  47.44  miles  per  hour— and  by  so 
doing  has  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
operating  department  of  nearly  every 
American  railroad.  J.  H.  McConnell, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  for  the  Union  Pacific,  has 
prepared  a  complete  report  of  the  per- 
formance for  the  Railway  World.  The 
train  left  Evanston,  Wyo.,  at  3:50 
o'clock  p.  m. ,  and  consisted  of  an  en- 
gine, one  baggage  car  and  two  special 
cars.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine 
and  tender  is  226,838  pounds,  and  of 
the  three  cars  2(5-1,775  pounds,  making 
a  total  of  491.608  pounds.  The  whole 
distance  of  955  2  miles  was  covered  in 
exactly  23  hours  and  55  minutes,  or  at 
a  rate  of  39.93  miles  per  hour.  The 
actual  running  time  was  20  hours  and 
8  minutes — an  average  rate  of  47.44 
miles  an  hour.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable about  the  trip  is  that,  until 
the  journey  was  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, there  was  no  attempt  at  fast 
running,  the  idea  being  to  take  the 
time  of  a  regular  train  over  the  road. 
From  Evanston  to  North  Platte  the 
special  made  little,  if  any,  better  time 
than  the  regular  overland  limited  train. 
But  just  before  leaving  North  Platte 
one  of  the  directors  who  was  on  the 
train  received  a  message  requiring  his 
presence  in  Chicago  the  next  morning. 
The  engineer  was  informed  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  fast  running,  and  was  in- 
structed to  overtake  the  overland  train 
at  Omaha,  if  possible. 

Omaha  is  290.9  miles  to  the  east,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  there  by  4:45 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon  if  connec- 
tions with  an  Omaha-Chicago  train 
were  to  be  made.  The  engineer  "  got 
her  in  there  "  on  time — a  remarkable 
performance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  same  engine  bad  previously 
covereu  uc». \T  :nn  milps.  The  time 
occupied  on  the  Wyoming  division  from 
Evanston  to  Cheyenne,  438.9  miles,  was 
12  hours  and  5  minutes,  or  a  running 
time  of  10  hours  and  50  minutes.  That 
division  was  covered  therefore  at  an 
average  speed  of  36.32  miles  an  hour, 
or  45.51  miles  per  hour  actual  running 
time.  Thirteen  stops  were  made,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  fifteen  minutes,  for 
water,  coal,  orders  and  meeting  other 
trains.  At  Cheyenne  there  was  a  delay 
of  35  minutes.  From  Cheyenne  to 
Omaha  is  516.3  miles,  and  this  distance 
was  covered  in  11  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, or  at  the  rate  of  45.9  miles  per 
hour,  the  actual  running  time  being  9 
hours  and  18  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
55  51  miles  an  hour. 

Just  before  the  arrival  at  North 
Platte  there  remained  exactly  six 
hours  in  which  to  reach  Omaha.  The 
average  rate  for  the  distance  was  59.17 
miles  per  hour.  From  North  Platte  to 
Grand  Island  the  time,  exclusive  of 
stops,  averaged  61.1  miles  per  hour. 
For  short  distances  74  and  75  miles  an 
hour  was  attained.  At  one  point  22.1 
miles  were  made  in  1!)  minutes;  at.  an- 
other 24.3  miles  were  covered  in  21 
minutes — a  speed  of  69.43  miles  per 
hour.  There  was  covered  40.4  miles  in 
36  minutes — an  average  of  67.33  miles 
an  hour.  Just  before  reaching  Omaha 
20.1  miles  were  made  at  a  rate  of  70.94 
miles  an  hour.  Engine  890  is  an  eight- 
wheeler  and  a  typical  Union  Pacific 
passenger  locomotive. 

A  Balloon  For  an  Engine. 

A  balloon,  attached  to  a  car  traveling 
on  a  single  steel  rail,  has  been  found  to 
afford  ample  motive  power  to  do  service 
on  a  very  steep  mountain  side,  the 
balloon  being  65  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  car  and  contents  weigh  four  tons. 
A  test  has  been  made  in  Bavaria.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  new  system, 
according  to  the  Scientific  American,  is 
that  the  force  of  traction  is  directed 
vertically  upward,  and  is  derived  from 
a  balloon.  A  single  rail  is  used  for  the 
only  purpose  of  directing  the  course  of 
the  train  and  keeping  the  balloon  with 
its  load  captive.  To  this  end  the  rail 
is  made  T-shaped,  and  the  car  runs  on 
it,  gripping  it  from  the  sides  and  from 


below.  The  rail  is  anchored  to  the 
ground  at  distances  of  about  15  feet. 
In  the  descent  the  propelling  force  is 
gravity,  and  the  balloon  acts  as  a  check 
to  prevent  accelerated  motion.  A 
ballast  of  water,  taken  up  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  provides  the  additional 
downward  force  required.  The  truck 
carries  the  water  receptacle,  which  can 
be  opened  by  the  aeronauts  during  the 
journey.  The  truck  and  receptacle  to- 
gether weigh  about  600  pounds,  and 
when  there  is  no  wind  the  receptacle 
carries  about  1100  pounds  of  water, 
making  a  total  weight  of  1760  pounds. 
Wbvn  it  is  windy  the  strain  between 
the  balloon  and  the  truck  is  diminished 
by  letting  the  water  out  of  the  recep- 
tacle, thus  compensating  for  the  dif- 
ference in  power.  The  difference  in 
weight  caused  by  passengers  entering 
or  leaving  the  car  is  regulated  by  the 
use  of  separate  weights,  a  sufficient 
number  of  which  will  be  kept  at  each 
station. 

The  newly-discovered  chemical  sub- 
stance, sugarine,  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  influence  upon  commerce  in 
several  directions.  Unlike  saccharine, 
which  never  became  very  popular, 
sugarine  contains  none  of  the  obnoxious 
para  acid.  It  is  a  chemically  pure  sub- 
stance, 600  times  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
and  yet  obtainable  at  one-twelfth  the 
cost.  If  it  should  p*ove  the  healthy, 
cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  sugar 
which  the  discoverer,  E.  R.  Savigny,  be- 
lieves it  to  be,  it  will  doubtless  soon  be 
utilized  for  domestic  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, especially  as  its  antiseptic  prop- 
erties are  said  to  cause  jams  and  other 
articles  prepared  with  it  to  keep  for 
years.  The  opinions  of  experts  and  the 
test  of  experience  will  soon  show  how 
far  the  inventor's  expectations  are  re- 
alizable. 

Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

Rut  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pituburgb  Pa 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

In  offering  Ladles'  low  shoes.  Oxfords  one- 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandal",  flue  Kid  C.  8. 
plalu  toe,  at  SO  cents.  Sizes  3  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  84.00  Button  shoes 
81.37.   Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

M .  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $35;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 


LARGEST  GASOLINE   PUMPING   PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  illustration  shows  the  gigantic  pumping  plant  recently  built  by  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 
on  the  Packer  Ranch.  Colusa  Co.  80  h.  p.  Hercules  Engine,  pumping  7200  gallons  a  minute,  27  teet 
hlqh.  Burns  Gasoline  or  Distillate  oil.  Cheapest  power  known.  Gas.  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines.  2  to 
200  h.  p.   Send  lor  Catalogue.   HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  219  Bay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  tbelr  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Brst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  borne  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  cal. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Kto.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON  MACHINE 

625  Sixth  Street  .... 


WORKS, 

  San  Francisco. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  wltb  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

F~ i rst  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmpg,  Power  Fompi,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


I=OK    TOVA/N    lY\y  /A  I  t   K    YAV  OHKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  oeiniTDR.  WIIITEH  ALL'S  RHEPMATIC  CURE.  The  aureat  and  the  best  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  thia  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEURUUNE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  November  24,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $   94' b@   BS%      $   89%®  90% 

Thursday   96   @   95  91%®  90^ 

Friday   96   @   95H  91%®  90^ 

Saturday   95%®   95^  905g@  90Va 

Monday   94i£®   95  90   @  90% 

Tuesday   95'4@   95%  90%  @  91J* 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  7s4%d  7s2%d 

Thursday  7s4j^d  7s3Hd 

Friday  7s6Hd  7s4Hd 

Saturday  7s5  d  7s3«sd 

Monday  7s4^d  7s3?Jd 

Tuesday  7s5%d  7s4)4d 

Sum  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $1  36V4(S>1  38%      $1  33%&.l  36% 

Thursday   1  37   @1  38  1  37   (5)1  34  \ 

Friday   1  39   @1  39%       1  38V<@1  37% 

Saturday   1  39%@1  40  1  37^i»l  38 

Monday   1  40   (5)1  41%       1  38   (5)1  39H 

Tuesday   1  43  ®1  43%        1  40  @1  42% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  is  in  a 
little  better  shape  for  producers  than  it  was 
at  date  of  last  review,  and  this  in  face  ol  the 
fact  that  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  have 
most  of  the  week  inclined  downward.  This 
market  had,  however,  previously  weakened, 
when  Chicago  and  Liverpool  ruled  firm.  The 
present  recovery  locally  is  due  mainly  to  in- 
creased necessities  of  shippers  and  an  easier 
freight  market.  The  spot  market  is  quotably 
fully  2%c  higher  than  a  week  ago.  December 
wheat  recovered  6J;Jc  within  the  week,  and 
May  7^c,  the  latter  option  being  now  most  in 
favor.  This  improved  condition,  in  connec- 
tion with  good  prospects  for  favorable  crop 
weather,  affords  a  little  something,  other  than 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  to  be  thankful 
for.  On  Tuesday,  at  date  of  going  to  press, 
the  foreign,  Eastern  and  local  markets  were 
all  firm. 

An  encouraging  incident  of  the  past  week 
to  the  wheat  holding  interest  of  this  State 
was  the  free  arrival  of  deep-sea  ships  suitable 
for  the  grain  carrying  trade.  Favorable  winds 
brought  on  Saturday  last  a  large  fleet  into 
port,  including  seven  ships  which  are  almost 
certain  to  take  whole  or  part  wheat  cargoes 
on  their  outward  voyage.  Five  arrived  under 
engagement  to  load  wheat.  Seven  deep-sea 
vessels  came  into  port  the  preceding  day,  four 
of  these  having  been  previously  chartered  for 
wheat.  The  inward  fleet  of  the  two  days 
above  named  provides  tonnage  for  about  700,- 

000  centals  of  wheat,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  quantity  cleared  from  this  port  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  present  month  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  better  showing.  There  is  a  fleet  on 
the  way  which  is  good  for  250,000  tons  wheat 
or  its  equivalent,  the  aggregate  being  nearly 
as  large  as  at  this  date  last  year,  when  ocean 
freights  were  about  $3  per  ton  lower  than 
they  are  to  day.  While  there  has  been  lately 
a  rather  light  supply  of  spot  tonnage  available 
for  the  wheat  export  trade,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  scarcity  of  ships  and  not  likely  to  be 
any  noteworthy  shortage,  unless  at  very  brief 
periods,  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   7s7d@7a8d  8slV4d(6)8s4d 

Freight  rates   183£@20s  28J£@30s 

Local  market   $1.50@1.55  $1.40@1.42i4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  $1  42%@l  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42H 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  ©1  42S4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42H@1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 

1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  tl.37@1.43%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.34%@1.42%. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.43@ 
1.43% ;  May,  1898,  at  1.40@1.42%. 


Flour. 

Further  weakness  has  been  developed  in 
the  local  flour  market  since  last  review.  The 
combine  controlling  most  of  the  mills  in  this 
center  marked  down  card  rates  20c  per  bar- 
rel. Much  of  this  cut  had  previously  taken 
place  through  the  shading  of  regular  rates  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Quotable  values  for  outside 
brands  show  proportionate  reduction,  the 
market  throughout  being  easy  in  tone.  A 
grain  ship  clearing  this  week  for  Liverpool 
took  5000  barrels  flour. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90(5)4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

There  is  moderate  purchasing  of  desirable 
Brewing  grades  on  export  account,  confined 
almost  wholly  to  one  shipper.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  not  strong,  offerings  which  are  especi- 
ally desirable,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, command  tolerably  good  figures.  There 
is  not  much  purchasing  of  Brewing  grades  at 
present  for  local  use.  Feed  descriptions  sold 
at  about  same  range  of  values  as  preceding 
week.  High  grade  Feed  was  in  limited  sup- 
ply, and  prices  for  the  same  tended  in  favor 
of  the  selling  interest.  Dark  and  seriously 
defective  stock  did  not  receive  much  atten- 
tion, and  when  custom  was  secured,  rather 
low  figures  had  to  be  accepted. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87V4® 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82y,@  87y, 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00   @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  - 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  86%@88c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  88@89%o. 

Tuesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  nothing  was  done  in  barley. 
Oats. 

The  market  is  liberally  stocked  with  both 
Feed  and  Milling  descriptions,  values  for 
which  show  no  quotable  improvement.  Sup- 
plies are  mainly  White  and  Surprise  oats. 
Grays,  Blacks  and  Reds  do  not  make  much  of 
a  showing,  but  there  is  no  very  brisk  demand 
for  either  kind.  Inquiry  for  Colored  oats  is 
mainly  for  seed,  and  qualities  desirable  for 
this  purpose  are  held  at  tolerably  stiff  fig- 
ures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07H@1  12H 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00   @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Milling  1  07Vi®l  12V4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  10   @1  40 

Red  1  10   @1  25 

Corn, 

Offerings  cannot  be  termed  heavy  of  any 
variety,  but  demand  is  slow,  and  market 
lacks  li  rmness.  Most  of  the  corn  now  here  is 
more  or  less  damp  and  otherwise  faulty,  which 
is  usually  the  case  with  early  arrivals.  Thor- 
oughly dry  and  choice  is  too  scarce  to  be 
quoted  in  a  regular  way,  and  could  not  be  se- 
cured at  the  figures  below  named  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  corn  now  on  market. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  92J4 

Large  Yellow   92V4@  95 

Small  Yellow   95   (6)1  00 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     ft   —  @  _ 

Rye. 

With  demand  limited  to  a  few  local  mills, 
not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  immediate  re- 
quirements. Values  are  lower  than  last 
quoted,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating any  marked  improvement  in  prices 
in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97V4@1  02tf 

Buckwheat. 
Prices  for  this  cereal  are  being  well  sus- 
tained at  previous  range.    Large  quantities 
could  not  be  placed,  however,  without  causing 
values  to  drop  to  lower  levels. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Silverskln  1  40  @1  45 

Beans. 

With  shipping  demand  light,  and  inquiry  on 
local  account  not  very  brisk,  the  general  trend 
of  values  has  been  in  favor  of  the  buying  in- 
terest. There  have  been  tolerably  free  offer- 
ings from  Sacramento  river  district  of  both 
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white  and  colored  varieties.  Limas  moved 
slowly,  and  only  for  desirable  qualities  from 
lower  coast  section  were  top  quotations  ob- 
tainable. Bayos  were  in  larger  supply  than 
could  be  placed  at  current  rates.  If  the  Klon- 
dike section  does  not  purchase  heavily  of  this 
variety,  lower  prices  may  be  experienced. 
Pinks  are  obtainable  at  much  lower  figures 
than  Bayos,  but  dealers  fail  to  take  hold  of 
these  freely. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts   1  25   @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  ,  1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington    90   (5)1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50   @1  60 

Pinks   1  30   @1  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choioe   1  90  @2  00 

Reds   1  as   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Horse  Beans   1  20   @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   (5)2  25 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined,  under  late  date,  by  a  New 
York  authority,  prices  quoted  being  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds : 

The  market  has  shown  comparatively  little 
change  this  week.  Advices  from  primary'  points 
have  continued  strong,  and,  with  moderate  offer- 
ings here,  stock  has  been  held  quite  firmly.  Mar- 
row has  sold  generally  at  $1.30,  but  some' holders 
are  asking  214c  more,  and  tone  very  firm  at  the 
close.  Medium  are  scarce  and  not  easily  obtained 
under  $1.20  for  strictly  choice.  Pea  have  sold 
mainly  at  $1.05,  but  toward  the  close  holders  are 
generally  asking  $1.07V4.  and  enough  business  has 
been  reported  to  establish  that  figure  as  an  out- 
side quotation,  though  it  is  extreme  as  yet.  Ex- 
port demand  has  been  very  moderate  for  Red 
Kidney  and  $1.30  is  extreme.  Not  much  doing  in 
White  Kidney,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  $1.35  could  be 
exceeded.  Black  Turtle  Soup  have  sold  mainly  at 
92,  but  feeling  weaker  at  the  close,  as  stock  is  of- 
fering to  arrive  at  $1.80@1.85.  Scarcely  anything 
doing  in  Yellow  Eye.  California  Limas  are  quiet 
at  $1.30@1.32V4.  Green  peas  are  held  steadily,  but 
moving  rather  slowly. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  both  kinds 
below  quoted,  and  is  tolerably  firm  for  best 
qualities. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  30 

Hops. 

There  is  some  inquiry,  but  only  at  low 
prices,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
action  of  dealers  here  to  indicate  that  they 
are  anxious  to  secure  hops.  They  bid  low,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  to  have  the  figures 
accepted.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
dealers  are  trying  to  keep  this  market  down 
while  buying  in  the  Interior.  Some  country 
purchases  are  reported  above  the  parity  of 
values  here.  Similar  reports  have  on  pre- 
vious occasions  been  circulated,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  have  failed  to  be  verified. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  recent  date 

furnish  the  following  concerning  the  condition 

of  the  hop  market  in  that  center: 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  important  change 
the  past  week  in  the  general  position  of  the  hop 
market.  The  situation  certainly  is  a  strong  one, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe.  There  has 
been  a  little  quiet  trading  here  between  dealers, 
though  not  sufficient  to  have  any|important.  influ- 
ence on  the  market,  but  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
at  the  primary  points.  Both  expo'ters  and  dealers 
have  sought  their  supplies  at  the  producing  sec- 
tions, and  buying  in  the  interior  of  this  State  has 
continued  large,  with  prices  paid  above  a  parity 
with  values  ruling  here.  Sales  in  the  country 
range  from  13c  for  common  up  to  17(a)lT(4c  for  choice, 
with  here  and  there  an  exceptionally  favored 
growth  placed  a  shade  higher.  The  rainy  weather 
this  week  has  interfered  with  pressing,  and  deliv- 
eries have  not  been  so  prompt  as  they  would  have 
otherwise  been.  The  brewing  demand  has  not 
been  a  factor  of  importance,  as  most  brewers  are 
stocked  up  with  old  and  cheaper  grades.  Advices 
from  the  Pacific  coast  continue  to  report  a  very 
strong  holding,  with  rather  more  movement  on  ex- 
port account. 

Wool. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  product, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  until  after  the  mid- 
winter holidays.  Scoured  wool  is,  however, 
meeting  with  more  inquiry  than  for  several 
weeks  preceding,  but  in  the  main  at  lower 
figures  than  holders  are  willing  to  accept.  Cool 
weather  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  good  de- 
mand for  woolen  goods,  and  this  in  turn  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  call  for  the  raw  prod- 
uct. Should  the  London  sales  now  in  prog- 
ress show  firmness,  the  range  of  valuas 
nominally  current  here  at  present  will  doubt- 
less be  sustained  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  (6)13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  (SU4 

Do      defective  10  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   9  (5)12 

Lamb's  free  10  (5)11 

J^amb's  defective   6tf®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  ®  8% 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Although  hay  is  not  arriving  in  large  quan- 
tity, there  is  more  than  enough  for  imme- 
diate requirements,  and  market  continues  to 
present  aD  easy  tone.  There  has  been  a  fair 
movement  lately  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
thus  relieving  the  market  of  some  of  the  sur- 
plus. The  local  demand  does  not  give  promise 


of  being  very  active  during  the  next  four  or 
five  months. 

Wheat  ii  00@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00(5)13  50 

Oat   9  00(5)12  00 

Barley   8  00(5)11  00 

Clover   7  50@  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

MiUstuffs. 

Stiff  prices  continue  to  be  realized  for  Bran. 
Market  for  Middlings  remains  tolerably  firm. 
Values  for  Rolled  Barley  were  without  pro- 
nounced change.  Milled  Corn  of  all  sorts 
tended  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  $  ton  17  00(5)18  00 

Middlings  19  00(ffi22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal  20  50®21  00 

Cracked  Corn  21  50@22  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  Mustard  Seed  now  here, 
offerings  being  absorbed  at  current  rates 
about  as  rapidly  as  presented  for  custom. 
Shipments  to  England  have  been  lately  made 
both  by  sail  and  steam.  Flaxseed  market  is 
moderately  firm,  with  spot  stocks  light  at 
this  date.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  quiet  at  quotably 
unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed   2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  75@1  90 

_  Per  lb. 

Canary  2M®25€ 

gaPe  2V,@3 

&utah:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;^|^ 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  Grain  Bags,  nor 
is  there  likely  to  be  much  trading  during  the 
next  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Values  remain 
nominally  as  before.  Other  Bags  and  Bag- 
ging are  held  at  generally  unchanged  rates, 
with  trading  light  throughout. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   514®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb   30  ®  

Wool  sacks,  3y,  lb   '27  @  

Gunnies  10  @_ 

Bean  bags     4*@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5VJ®  6y, 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  firm  tone  previously  noted  in  ito  nrae 
market  continues  to  prevail,  with  no  changes 
to  record  in  quotations.  Pelts  are  in  good  re- 
quest at  the  prevailing  range  of  prices.  Tal- 
low market  showed  steadiness,  with  no  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  good  to  choice. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. ..  .10  @—  8V4<6)  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9  —   @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  8y,®  9  7y.®  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9  —  @  g 

Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8y,@—  7y.®~ 

Wet  Salted  Kip                     _  @  9  _ysg  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal                    — @9  —  @s 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  ®11  9  @i0 

Dry  Hides  15   @15^     12  @\2y. 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..— @14  —  In 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @18  —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large   \  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75(5)1  00 

■J™  H'des,  small  ....  .25  @50 

Oo  ts'  Hides        .  i5  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80  ®l  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   "'60  @80 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   35  <»60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   "15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   _  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  .  .  .  _  Jago 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   "_  Jaio 

Eik  Hides  s  ®w 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ^  siz 

Tailow,  no.  2  ...:::::::::  2  f  1% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  [.20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®20 

Ki<i  swns  ;;;;;;  5  ;§_ 

Honey. 

Market  is  fairly  firm  at  ruling  prices  for 
water-white  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted. 
There  is  a  tolerably  good  demand,  and  no 
heavy  stocks  of  above  description.  Amber 
honey  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  not  much  sought 
after.  Dark  grades  move  slowly  at  low  fig- 
ures. A  sailing  vessel  clearing  since  last  re- 
view for  New  York,  took  as  part  cargo  325 
cases  Extracted  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4K@  4%. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  3% 

Dark  Tule   lfc®  2H 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames   7i4@  9% 

Amber  Comb   4  ®6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  prevailing  figures. 
More  than  is  offering  could  be  promptly  placed. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  showing  a  firm  tone, 
particularly  for  prime  to  choice,  with  pros- 
pects of  higher  prices  at  an  early  day.  Mut- 
ton is  commanding  comparatively  good  prices, 
and  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  there 
being  a  serious  glut  in  the  market  for  some 
time  to  come.  Hog  market  has  ruled  steady, 
demand  and  supplies  about  balancing.  No 
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radical  changes  in  prices  of  hogs,  either  up  or 
down,  are  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  @  64 

Beef,  2d  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  54 

Mutton— ewes,  6(5  64c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3\®  3% 

Hogs,  small   3^®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   35£@  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   44®  4%. 

Veal,  small,  f)  lb   6  ®  1 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6  @  64 

Lamb,  spring,  9  lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

The  main  feature  of  the  market  this  week 
was  the  Turkey  trade,  as  is  always  the  case 
Thanksgiving  time.  While  there  was  some 
business  in  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese,  it 
was  at  generally  easy  figures,  especially  for 
the  first  two  kinds  named.  A  few  fat  Geese 
sold  at  a  slight  advance  on  previous  rates. 
Turkeys  in  fine  condition  met  as  a  rule  with 
a  fair  market,  with  dressed  stock  in  most 
active  request.  Some  poor  turkeys  were  re- 
ceived and  such  were  not  readily  placed, 
being  wholly  avoided  by  the  best  trade  and 
the  majority  of  buyers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ^Ub  14   @  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  75@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  S0®4  25 

Fryers  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  large  3  25®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50® 4  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25@l  75 

Goslings,  1i  pair  1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  I  50 

Hatter. 

Demand  was  very  good,  especially  for  choice 
to  select  fresh,  many  consumers  insisting  on 
having  the  best  on  holiday  times  who  would 
not  be  so  particular  on  other  occasions.  Mar- 
ket was  firm  for  all  desirable  qualities,  but 
especially  so  for  choice  to  select,  some  of  the 
latter  going  to  special  custom  at  higher  rates 
than  were  quotable.  Packed  butter  is  in 
light  stock  and  is  mostly  held  against  re- 
quirements of  the  near  future,  very  little 
being  offered  for  sale. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  28  @ — 

Creamery  firsts   27  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  @26 

Dairy  select  25  @26 

Dairy  seconds  20  (a  224 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  21  @23 

Pickled  roll  20  @224 

Dairy  in  tubs  It  @22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

m.iHn  common  to  fair  iav<ca>15 

Cheese. 

Market  is  quiet.  The  recent  comparatively 
stiff  prices  have  checked  the  demand  from  re- 
tailers to  a  marked  degree.  There  is  not 
much  mild  new,  especially  of  select  quality, 
now  offering,  but  with  other  kinds  the  mar- 
ket is  well  stocked.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair 
supply  and  is  offering  at  about  same  figures 
as  best  domestic. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  11  @114 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  ®12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @13 

Eggs- 
Fresh  eggs  continued  in  light  receipt,  and 
where  they  were  uniformly  large,  white  and 
clean,  they  commanded  good  prices.  One 
shipper  stamps  his  name  on  every  egg,  and 
guarantees  to  pay  $10  for  each  poor  egg  found 
with  his  stamp  on.  These  eggs  are  held  at 
50  cents  per  dozen,  which  cannot  be  termed 
an  exorbitant  price,  all  things  considered. 
Eastern  eggs  are  in  fair  supply,  and  are  offer- 
ing within  range  of  L6@30c,  as  to  quality  and 
other  conditions.  Most  of  the  Eastern  are 
cold  storage  stock,  some  of  the  best  being 
paraded  as  fresh. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .424®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..3"4®40 

California,  good  to  choice  store  274®32'j 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Cold  storage  eggs  17  @224 

Vegetables. 

For  this  time  of  year  there  is  still  a  very 
fair  variety  of  vegetables  on  market,  includ- 
ing Peas  and  String  Beans  in  quotable  quan- 
tity. Onions  were  not  in  large  receipt,  either 
from  California  or  Oregon  points,  but  demand 
was  limited  at  the  prevailing  rates,  which 
are  higher  than  are  ordinarily  experienced  at 
this  date.  Most  of  the  Tomatoes  lately  re- 
ceived showed  the  effects  of  frost,  and  on  this 
account  did  not  command  very  good  prices. 
For  strictly  choice  the  market  was  firm. 

Beans,  String,*  lb   4   @  5 

Beans,  Lima,  $  B)   24®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f»  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  <p  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  %  doz   50®  — 

Corn  Green,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  9  box   30®  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   3®  34 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  fi  lb   10®  12* 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  35®  1  40 


Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   4®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  box   35®  50 

Rhubarb,  *  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,  *  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  1ft  small  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  ~f  large  box   35®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

While  arrivals  of  potatoes  are  of  only  fair 
proportions,  there  are  more  than  enough  lor 
immediate  requirements.  Not  many  are 
being  forwarded  outward  in  any  direction  at 
present.  Values  are  barely  steady  for  ordi- 
nary qualities  and  moderately  firm  for  choice- 
to  fancy,  very  few  coming  under  latter  head- 
ing. Sweets  continued  to  be  offered  much, 
more  freely  than  the  demand  warranted. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Burbanks,  River   35®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  TO 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental    30  ®  50' 

Sweet  Merced   50  @  65. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

California  fresh  fruits,  Grapes  principally, 
are  still  represented  in  the  more  prominent 
markets  of  the  East,  but  there  is  naturally 
very  little  going  forward  at  this  advanced 
date  in  the  season.  Recent  shipments  of 
Grapes  have  been  mainly  Tokays  and  Corni- 
clions,  with  a  few  Emperors  and  a  sprinkling 
of  other  varieties. 

Thanksgiving  time  may  well  be  said  to  be 
the  dividing  line  between  vineyard  and  cit- 
rus fruits.  The  season  for  the  products  of  the 
vine  is  virtually  at  an  end,  although  grapes 
will  be  on  market  in  limited  quantity  for  a 
month  or  more  yet,  mainly  refrigerator  or 
held  stock.  Apples  are,  of  course,  moving 
eastward  in  considerable  quantity,  but  this  is 
out  of  the  ordinary,  due  to  failure  of  the  crop 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Most  winters  Eastern 
apples  are  being  shipped  this  way,  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  California  more  particularly,  mak- 
ing no  claims  to  superiority  as  an  apple-pro- 
ducing section.  This  State  is  content  with 
the  laurels  achieved  in  the  production  of 
other  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  pears,  plums, 
prunes,  grapes,  oranges,  etc. 

The  local  market  has  been  rather  lightly 
stocked  with  choice  fruit  of  any  description, 
and  such  brought  as  a  rule  fair  to  good  fig- 
ures. Apples  received  more  attention  than 
any  other  class,  the  cooler  weather  causing 
most  consumers  to  take  to  fruit  having  less 
acidity  than  the  descriptions  which  they  had 
been  indulging  in  and  which  they  would 
naturally  crave  in  the  summer  season.  Bell- 
flowers  and  Newton  Pippins  are  now  in  favor, 
the  first  named  being  desirable  in  a  fresh 
state  for  tho  table,  while  the  latter  is  fine 
for  cooking  and  baking.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  excellent  apples,  some  of  which 
will  be  more  actively  sought  after  a  little 
later,  such  as  Spitzenberg,  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Ben  Davis,  Russet, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Lady 
Apples  are  offering  in  moderate  quantity,  but 
it  is  rather  early  for  any  special  demand  for 
this  variety,  its  main  use  being  for  ornamen- 
tation at  Christmas  time.  To  command  good 
prices,  Lady  Apples  must  not  only  be  well 
shaped,  but  bright  and  highly  colored,  with  a 
skin  smooth  and  waxy  in  appearance.  In  the 
berry  line  only  Strawberries  arrived  in  quo- 
table quantity, and  of  these  there  were  no  very 
heavy  receipts,  but  there  was  an  abundance 
for  the  limited  demand. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  f>  box   25®  40 

Apples.  Lady,  50-ft  box   1  00®  2  IX) 

Apples,  Bellflower,  ft  50-lb.  box   50®  1  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  ton   — @  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  "t  box   — @  — 

Crabapples,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Quinces,  ft  box   35®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  is  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Tokay.  ft  crace   35®  50 

Grapes.  Isabella,  1*  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes  in  boxes  5@lCc   less  than  in 
crates. 

Peaches,  wrapped,  f*  box   — @  — 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ft  box   — ®  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50®  75 

Pomegranates,  large  box   75®  1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fl  box    — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  ft  box   SO®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  ft  box   65®  1  00 

Plums,  Coe's  Red,  ft  box.   25®  50 

Persimmons,  small  box    50®  75 

Prunes,  ft  box   — @  — 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   —  ®  — 

Currants,  f)  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  *  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  ft    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon,  Improved,  fitb. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  ft   — ®  — 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ft  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Nutmegs,  ft  box   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  some  outward  movement  of  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits,  but  offerings  from  first 
hands  are  more  numerous  of  most  kinds  than 
the  demand  warrants.  Apples  continue  in 
good  request,  and  former  values  are  being 
well  sustained;  but  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, the  market  is  lacking  in  firmness.  All 


Send  for  our  Price  List  for  December,  containing  euts  and  prices  of  our  Hues  of 
New  California  Ranges.   The  Finest  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices. 

HUKKies— Our  Catalogue  of  Biieeles.  Wagons.  Harness,  etc..  Is  free  on  application. 
These  goods  are  selling  very  rapidly. 
Allianee  Windmills  an-  aekn.iw  ii-dgi-d  superior  wherever  introduced— a  Califor- 


Ranges. 

n      Allianee  Wlnilniills  an-  aekncwii'dged  superior  wherever 
On  crtri  rtc-      1  nia  p -eduction.   84-foot  s'ze.  Wi5. 

DU^lvJ.    J     Boiled  Oats   Fresh  from  the  mill  every  day;  'JO-tt.  sack  

I  Co-op.  -<yrup— One  of  the  finest  Syrups  In  the  market :  per  C 
v     Holiday  (limila   A  full  line  of  Nuts.  Raisins.  Krults.  Candlei 


 mz  hi 

•gal.  Jaeket   I. HO 

lee.  etc..  at  lowest  prices. 
GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

M.  MOOKE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


other  kinds  are  meeting  with  a  dragging 
trade,  and  there  is  considerable  pressure  to 
realize,  particularly  on  peaches  and  prunes, 
which  are  quotably  lower,  and  are  not  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  majority  of  dealers  at  the 
reduced  figures.  Most  jobbers  are  amply 
stocked  for  the  present,  and  do  not  care  to 
purchase  further  until  they  reduce  their  hold- 
ings. As  is  generally  the  case,  the  more  in- 
difference shown  by  buyers  the  more  anxious 
many  sellers  are  to  unload.  The  market  is 
likely  to  remain  quiet  until  after  New  Year's, 
as  it  is  unusual  to  have  much  trading  in  a 
wholesale  way  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christinas.  Shipments  for  the  week  include 
1  US, 000  pounds  by  steamer  to  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  lo,500  pounds  via  Panama  steamer  for 
New  York. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   54®  64 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  ia_ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   64®  DM 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @  54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  ®  64 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @\  > 

Pears,  unpeeled  Ilartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   44®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   ®  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @_ 

Plums,  pitted   314®  4U 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   54®—' 

50 — 60's   4   a  iu 

60-70's   3*@- 

70-80  S   3  ffi- 

80-90's   2H@— 

90-100's   2  <a— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2fcc  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  4c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  4c 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23(@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  24®  2V 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4   ®  54 

Apples,  sliced   34®  I 

Apples,  quartered   34®  44 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3W 

Figs,  White   3  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   8  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @— 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  is  from  a  New  York  con- 
temporary of  late  date: 

Evaporated  apples  continue  in  moderate  supply, 
but  with  a  light  demand  market  is  easy  and  prices 
slitftatlv  favor  buyers.  Strictly  prime  wood-dried 
are  held  generally  at  8c,  and  wire-dried  73»c, 
though  close  buyers  could  probably  obtain  conces- 
sions. Choice  and  fancy  meet  a  moderate  jobbing 
outlet  at  about  steady  prices,  but  fruit  grading 
under  prime  receives  little  attention.  Sun-dried 
apples  have  been  held  quite  firmly,  but  not  much 
business  reported;  Southern  coarse  cut  not  very 
plentiful  and  hi'ld  In  some  instances  higher  than 
could  be  obtained  at  present:  probably  34@33fc 
would  be  all  that  could  be  realized  for  spot  goods. 
Chops  and  waste  offered  rather  freely  and  outside 
quotations  extreme.  Raspberries  have  had  a  vory 
moderate  demand,  but  are  held  steadily  at  un- 
changed prion.  Hlui  kberrics  and  Huckleberries 
quiet  but  steady. .  Cherries  firm  and  higher,  with 
some  fancy  held  above  outside  quotation.  Califor- 
nia fruit  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb         9  ®U 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   64®  84 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  13  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          7  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®  8 

Raising. 

There  has  been  a  fair  inquiry  lately  for  Rai- 
sins, but  offerings  are  considerably  larger 
than  immediate  demand.  Shipments  East 
aggregate  about  1000  carloads  less  than  for 
corresponding  period  last  season,  while  the 
impression  prevails  that  the  entire  crop  is  not 
very  much  lighter  than  for  1S'.»6.  Quotable 
values  for  London  layers  have  been  reduced 
5c  per  box,  and  Loose  Muscatel  are  obtainable 
fully  '4c  under  the  figures  last  quoted.  Re- 
jections of  Raisins  East  are  announced  on  the 
ground  of  2-crowns  being  mixed  in  with  3- 
crowns  and  tried  to  pass  for  latter  by  some 
packing  houses  engaged  in  forwarding." 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-B>  box   1  05®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  4>i@5 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3\@4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  24®  — 

Sultanas  5  @54 

Seedless  Muscatel  34@33» 

Dried  Grapes  24®  — 

Citrus  Frnits. 

Oranges  are  offering,  both  Navels  and 
Seedlings,  at  same  figures  last  quoted,  but 
there  is  little  of  the  fruit  thus  far  presented 
for  sale  which  is  really  desirable,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  moves  slowly.  Lemons  and  Limes 
are  in  limited  request  and  in  sufficient  supply 
to  give  buyers  the  advantage. 

Oranges— Navel  f>  box   3  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  50®  2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweets  —  ®  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   8  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  on  market  in  lib- 
eral quantity,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  market  is  easy.  Purchases  of  paper-shell 
Almonds  were  made  at  7%c,  and  soft-shell 
Walnuts  have  been  bought  at  equally  low  fig- 
ures.   Peanuts  ruled  fairly  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   54®  64 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  ®  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   74®  8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell    8  ®  84 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   74®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian    6  @8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Prodnce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  j,  '97.  Latt  year. 


Flour,  4-sks  100,153 

Wheat,  ctls  6:6,185 

Barley,  ctls   30,115 

Oats,  ctls   11,910 

Corn,  ctls   6,155 

Rye,  ctls   650 

Beans,  sks   23,818 

Potatoes,  sks          -1.-4 » 

Onions,  sks   1.404 

Hay,  tons   2,290 

Wool,  bales   632 

Hops,  bales   148 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  4-sks   52, 

Wheat,  ctls  509, 

Barley,  ctls   4, 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   3 

Beans,  sks   I 

Hay,  bales   1 

Wool,  fts  115 

Hops,  fts  

Honey,  cases.. 
Potatoes,  pkgs.. 


536 
062 
791 
48 
,485 
,683 
,620 
,939 

348 

950 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  t,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

1,373,680 

2,030,324 

5,335,278 

5.953,377 

2,337,434 

2,561,150 

9,195 

11.679 

17,710 

5,068 

198.120 

187,782 

37,308 

21,221 

9.944,776 

3,488,112 

365,041 

429,399 

5,406 

1,425 

122.915 

34,656 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  aDd  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
BUBAL  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  "be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Chicago,  November  17  —The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates,  90c 
9(1.10;  average,  $1.47;  Emperors,  II .05®  1.60;  aver- 
age, $l.3ii:  Fererra,  90c(S$l  10;  average  93c. 

New  York.  November  17  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold:  Grapes -Tokays,  single  crates,  80c 
«i$l>.t5,  average  $1.26;  double  crates,  I2.35®4.30; 
average,  13.36;  Muscat,  single  crates,  BO0MI.8O; 
average.  |l.ii2:  Verdelle,  65(,i95c;  average,  7'Jc- ; 
Cornichon.  80c®$1.10;  average,  92c;  double  crates, 
$1.7ll(ii2.10;  average,  $1.84;  Fererra,  single  crates, 
7llc(n:$1.35;  average,  91c;  Emperor,  75cffl$l.  10;  aver- 
age,  90c;  Red  Emperor,  75c®$l.80;  average,  $1.03; 
Red  Emperor  clusters,  $2.75®3;  average,  $2.82. 
Pears-Nells,  $2.20. 

Chicago,  November  18.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Emperor,  single  crates, 
11.21;  Red  Emperor,  11.26:  Red  Emperor  clusters, 
11.76;  White  Emperor,  11.21. 

New  York,  November  18.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to  day :  Grapes— Emperor,  single  crates, 
90c(i  $2.65:  average,  97c;  Red  Emperor,  90c®|l.  15; 
average,  $1.03. 

Chicago,  November  18  —Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany's sales  were:  Pears— Glout  Morceau,  12  per 
box;  Winter  Nelis.  $1.50®19ii;  Keifer,  11.65. 
Grapes— Muscat,  single  crates,  75c®$1.25;  Corni- 
chon. 75c(n.$1.2J;  Verdelle,  70c®$1.20;  Black  Fer- 
erra, 65(i  80c. 

Chicago,  November  19—  The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates, 
$1.31;  Emperor,  $1.44;  Fererra,  11.04. 

New  York,  November  19.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates, 
$l.20(nl.85;  Emperor,  90c®$l,45;  Verdelle,  70c® 
11.10;  Cornichon,  II.I06M.35;  Muscat,  95ci«$1.15; 
Fererra,  $l®1.15;  White  Emperor,  $1®I  25;  Red 
Emperor,  1101. 35;  clusters,  $2«>2.30;  Malaga,  tl.05 
@1.10. 

New  York,  November  22  — The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  today:  Grapes  —  Emporers,  single 
crates.  85c@tl.35;  Red  Emperors,  $1@1.35;  Empe- 
rors, clusters,  $l.75®2.30. 

Chicago,  November  22— The  Earl  Fruit  Com> 
pany  sold  to-day:  Grapes  —  Emperor,  single 
crates,  |1  «i  1.55,  average,  11.38:  Verdelles,  $l„i  1.40; 
Cornichons,  11.55;  Ferrera,  $1@1.15. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  November  23  —  California  dried  fruits 
steady  for  apples;  other  fruits  quiet.  Evaporated 
apples,  common.  5@7c  per  pound:  prime  wire  tray, 
7ic;  wood-dried,  prime  84c;  choice,  84c;  fancy, 
9@94c.  Prunes,  5®8><c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots,  Royal.  7@84c;  Moorpark,  9® 
11c.   Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@10c;  peeled.  12@17c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


•ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  4« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 


DANDY  STPEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET.  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  IIR1MM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


November  27,  1897. 
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Comin'  Through  the  Rye. 


I 


Bismark  has  had  to  pay  for  "  comin' 
through  the  rye,"  says  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  It  is  a  harvest  custom  in  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  when  a  person 
passes  through  a  field  while  the  corn  is 
being  cut,  for  the  workers  to  stop,  bind 
a  few  ears  of  corn  to  his  arm,  and  then 
demand  money  for  his  ransom. 

The  old  statesman  and  his  son,  Count 
Herbert,  were  driving  a  few  days  ago 
through  the  corn-fields  of  Bismarck's 
Schonau  estate;  and  they  stopped  to 
look  at  the  men  who  were  cutting  the 
rye. 

Hereupon  the  men  threw  down  their 
scythes,  took  up  some  stalks  of  the  rye, 
and,  going  up  to  the  two  Bismarcks, 
courteously  but  resolutely  fastened  a 
small  bundle  of  rye  to  the  arms  of  the 
visitors.  The  man  of  blood  and  iron, 
who  has  a  conservative  reverence  for 
old  German  customs,  cheerfully  paid 
for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  his  son 
with  two  gold  coins. 

Bismarck  insisted  on  keeping  the 
signs  of  his  bondage  upon  his  arm 
until  he  got  home. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


j  Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Prof.  Mendeloff  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  petroleum  is  of  mineral 
origin,  and  that  its  production  is  going 
on  and  may  continue  almost  indefinite- 
ly. His  hypothesis  is  that  water  finds 
its  way  below  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  there  meets  with  carbides  of 
metals,  particularly  of  iron,  in  a  glow- 
ing state.  Oil-bearing  strata  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  mountain  regions, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dis 
locations  of  the  strata  afford  passages 
for  the  access  of  water.  The  water  is 
decomposed  into  its  constituent  gases; 
the  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron,  while 
the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  carbon  and 
ascends  into  higher  regions,  where  part 
of  it  is  condensed  into  mineral  oil  and 
part  remains  as  natural  gas,  to  escape 
where  it  can  find  an  outlet,  or  to  re- 
main stored  at  great  pressure  until  a 
bore-hole  is  put  down  to  provide  it  a 
passage  to  the  surface. 

The  flring  of  a  candle  through  a  door 
or  pine  plank  need  no  longer  excite 
wonder.  A  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  penetrative  power  of  light  mat- 
ter at  high  velocity  has  been  furnished 
by  Capt.  Cooper  Key,  R.  A.,  as  a  re- 
sult of  experiments  on  firing  gas  in 
mines.  For  a  borehole  was  employed 
a  special  gun,  which  was  charged  with 
high  explosive,  tamped  by  pressed 
cylinders  of  raw,  dry  clay  3  inches  long 
and  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
blasting  acted  in  various  mixtures  of 
air,  coal  dust,  gas,  etc.,  and  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  plug  and  break  it  into 
dust  a  cast  iron  target  plate  1  inch 
thick  was  placed  25  feet  in  front,  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  After  three  or  four  shots 
the  inch  iron  plate  was  penetrated  by 
the  clay  plug,  weighing  seven  and  a 
half  ounces. 

—The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  for  the  year  eDding  June  30,  1897, 
shows  a  net  income  of  8528,505.34  in  the  Pa- 
cific system  for  the  year.  The  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  Pacific  system  were  $31,274,864.68, 
as  compared  with  $32,226,624.46  the  year 
before.  The  railroad  made  that  up,  however, 
by  cutting  their  operation  expenses  to  $19,- 
673,811.43,  while  the  year  before  they  paid 
$20,956,812  64  to  operate  the  Pacific  system. 
Number  of  passengers  carried  earning  reve- 
nue, were  19,151,558;  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile,  485,207,200;  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road, 
97,638.  

Singers  and  Artists  Generally  are  users 
of  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches''  for  Hoarseness 
and  Throat  Troubles. They  afford  instant  relief. 
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593,506.— Baling  Press  —  A.  Barrett,  Puyallup, 
Wash. 

593,530.— Ice  Creeper— A.  R.  Bradeen,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

593,511.— Game  Counter— Brodeur  &  Thayer,  Port- 
land, Or. 

593,521.— Bicycle  Stand— E.  Fowler,  Wadsworth, 
Nev. 

593.298.  — Vessel  Cleaner— C.  F.  Holland,  Elko, 
Nev. 

593.299.  — Dust  Pan— J.  Jeklin,  Spokane,  Wash. 
593,361.— Bicycle  Support— Martha  H.  Mason, 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
593,483.— Tire  Cooler— S.  M.  Mathisen,  Portland, 
Or. 

593,278. — Skate — E.  C.  Moulton,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
593,542  — Steering  Device— O.  Olson,  Gervais,  Or. 
593,422.— Fish  Cutting  Machine— C.  P.  Overton, 
S.  F. 

593.383.  — Baling  Press— E.  J.  Shirley,  El  Modena, 
Cal. 

593.384.  — Potato  Digger— H.  F.  Thompson,  Spring- 
ville,  Cal. 

593,503.— Thermometer  —  M.  L.  Wilkinson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong-&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

File  or  Rasp.— Otto  Olson,  Redding,  Cal.  No. 
593,028.  Dated  Nov.  2, 1897.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  improved  tool  for  eroding  or  cutting  away 
surfaces,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  rasps  and  tiles,  but  can  also  be 
used  for  smooth  cutting  tools  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  holder  having  at  its  opposite  ends  up- 
turned screw-threaded  lugs  and  having  the  sides 
upturned  with  inwardly  turned  edges  which  serve 
as  guides  or  holders  for  a  series  of  independent 
bits  or  cutters  fitted  within  the  holder  and  having 
grooves  or  channels  which  fit  the  inturned  edges 
thereof.  These  bits  or  holders  are  curved  in  cross 
section  with  beveled  edges,  and  by  means  of 
screws  passing  through  each  end  of  the  holder 
they  can  be  locked  firmly  in  place.  Whenever  the 
edges  need  sharpening,  by  placing  the  series  of 
wedges  between  the  bases  of  the  bits,  the  upper 
edges  will  be  brought  into  a  common  plane,  and  in 
this  position  can  all  be  sharpened  at  once. 

Machine  for  Cutting  and  Trimming  Fish.— 
Charles  P.  Overton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
593,422.  Dated  Nov.  9,  1897.  The  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  provide  a  means  for  rapidly  cutting 
and  trimming  such  fish  as  dried  codfish,  which  is 
afterwards  made  up  into  blocks  or  packages  of 
convenient  form  and  size  for  retail  trade.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  table  and  bed-piece,  a  cutter 
having  diagonally  suspending  links  whereby  it 
may  be  correspondingly  moved  into  and  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  bed-piece,  vertical  guides  between 
which  the  cutter  is  movable,  said  guides  extend- 
ing below  the  table,  a  bar  guided  and  vertically 
movable  between  said  guides,  diagonal  links  con- 
necting the  bar  with  the  cutter,  said  links  ex- 
tending at  an  angle  opposite  to  t  ose  by  which 
the  cutter  is  suspended,  a  treadle  connected  with 
the  movable  bar  so  that  it  and  the  cutter  may  be 
depressed  and  the  spring  or  weights  to  return  the 
parts  to  their  normal  condition.  In  conjunction 
with  this  is  a  hinged  extension  hehind  the  cutter 
in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  fixed  table  carrying 
a  gauge  and  mechanism  by  which  the  hinged  por- 
tion is  tilted  whenever  the  cut  has  been  made  so 
as  to  discharge  the  severed  portion  into  a  space 
below  the  table.  At  this  point  are  fixed  guiding 
shoes,  so  that  different  parts  of  the  fish  may  be 
delivered  into  uifferent  receptacles  at  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  table  by  simply  moving  the  fish 
so  that  it  will  be  cut  at  either  one  end  of  the  knife 
or  the  other. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


— A  six  million  gallon  reservoir  is  about  to 
be  built  at  Corona,  formerly  South  River- 
side, Cal. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prioe  $I.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    «Jfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      •      No.  236  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L/\STURK/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  /ttARKET  STREET,  n&eir  the  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1575  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TFKTSKL  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint : 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe 


WATER  PROOF--=ACID  PROOF===PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  If  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

mining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
Hachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Windiui  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-INCII  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


The  Lean  ALL-STEEL  Le\/er  Harrow. 


CLEARS  ITSELF  OF  TRASH.  Is  practically  indestructible.  No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  It  is  unequaled 
for  preparing  the  soli  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Light,  Strong,  Durable,  Perfect.  All  sizes  in  stock 
also  extra  parts.    Send  for  Circular.   W.  C.  KARIG,  Gen.  Agent,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco^ 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DRILL 

?^ 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


"Artif  icial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the.whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  2, 5  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  JiARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE  U/ORK   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

D_  ID.  "WASS,  §6  FIEST  ST..  S.  W. 


Blake,    flloff  Itt    <V  Towno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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l'nt'itic  Reverslhlr  Disr  Harrow. 

4-foot.  5-foot  and  G-foot  sizes  In  li!  or  20-tncli  itiscs.  We  guarantee 
that  this  Harrow  can  be  more  quickly  reversed  than  any  machine 
in  the  market.  See  cut  alongside. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a  space  of  between  5 
and  ti  feet  between  gangs.  A  center-cut  device  can  be  furnished  if 
desired. 


Pacific  Keversilde  Disc  Harrow  (showing 

Cutaway  or  sectional  discs  may  be  had.  if  pi 

Send  for  Plow  and  Harrow  Circulars. 


The  Improved  Metal  Frame  Kentucky  Pren  Drill. 

We  have  had  large  sales  this  season.  Send  for  Circular. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deere  Harrows  are  AH  Right! 


OUR  LATEST! 

"MODEL  B." 


•■  \  Al'GHAN  "    ANGLE   STKKL  IIAKKOW. 

Has  Channel  Steel  Tooth  liars  with  Steel  Cross  Bars  and  Braces.   Made  to  cut  from  9  to  24  feet. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


THE  DKEKE 

Has  Flexible  Gangs  with  Two  Levers  and  Spring  Pressure.    "  IT  IS  NEW  AND  IT  IS  GOOD." 
We  also  carry  the  Deere  Steel  Frame  Field  Harrow  and  the  Deere  Reversible  and  Adjustable  Orchard 
and  Vineyard  Harrow,  equipped  with  Solid  Cutaway  or  Spading  Discs. 


DEEKE    "ZIG-ZAG"    STEEL    LEVER    HARROW   <  With  Plain  Steel  Teeth). 

In  the  ZigZag  Harrow  we  have  done  away  with  the  Threaded  Tooth  with  a  Top  Nut  and  use  the  Com- 
mon Square  Harrow  Tooth.   The  Harrow  is  constructed  entirely  of  Steel  and  is  Light 
and  very  Strong.   Can  be  furnished  with  from  $0  to  140  Teeth. 


We  Carry  ei  Rull  Line  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons, 
Wagons,  Buggies,  Surries,  Carts  and  Bicycles. 


•pring 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  YA/I-f  I  T  t-l      US     FOR     CflTflLOGUE      AND     I'KICES.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  University  Botanic  Garden. 


There  are  several  gardens  on  the  University 
grounds  at  Berkeley;  there  is  one  for  economic 
plants,  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment; another  for  instructional 'plants  mainly, 
which  belongs  to  the  botanical  department,  and  [ 
there  are  other  cultured  spots  for  ornamental  pur-  j 
poses.  The  view  on  this  page  includes  a  part  of  the  j 
garden  of  the  department  of  botany.  This  special 
garden  was  established  about  ten  years  ago  and  it 
has  gradually  increased  in  area  and  in  collection  of 
plants  until  it  now  constitutes  a  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  University  grounds.  While  of  prime 
importance  as  furnishing  material  for  the  large 
classes  in  botany,  it  also  has  much  charm  for  the 
general  visitor,  for  the  groups  of  plants  are  clearly 
labeled  and  there  are  many  rare  and  curious  growths 
to  be  seen. 

The  Beet  Harvest. 

We  continue  our  beet  sugar  campaign  in  other 
columns  of  this  issue.  Prof.  Hilgard  proceeds  with 
his  calm  and  conservative  exposition  of  principles 
and  practice  involved  in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 
Our  agricultural  notes  include  much  news  in  the 
same  line  and  editorial  comment  presents  considera- 
tions of  much  moment. 

The  larger  engraving  on  this  page  brings  us  to  the 
beet  harvest.  At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the 
special  form  of  plow  which  is  used  to  dislocate  the 
beets  so  that  they  can  readily  be  pulled  from  the  soil. 
Most  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  will  be  seen  to  be 
armed  with  large  butcher  knives  with  which  they 
top  the  roots  so  as  to  throw  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  beet,  which  takes  green  color  from  exposure  to 
the  light,  into  the  refuse  with  the  leaves.  The  green 
top  of  the  root  must  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  sugar 


j  stand  that  such  improvements  are  still  in  contem- 
]  plation. 

!  This  engraving  shows  a  rather  new  way  of  placing 
|  the  beets  after  topping.  In  front  of  the  second  fig- 
|  ure  from  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seen  a  pile  of 


side  issues  of  a  beet  sugar  establishment  in  any 
locality  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  local 
mechanics  and  inventors,  as  well  as  to  the  local 
commercial  interests. 


There  is  a  group  of  tobacco  growers  in  San  Diego 


IN   THE    BOTANIC   GARDEN,    UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY. 


beets,  all  with  the  tap  root  pointing  upward.  When 
placed  in  this  way  the  beets  are  very  quickly  seized 
and  tossed  into  the  wagon.  A  bunch  of  beets  is 
thus  handled  more  quickly  and  easily  if  picked  up 
from  an  irregular  pile.  This  may  seem  a  small  affair, 


which  proposes  to  stay  with  the  perplexities  of  the 
business  until  they  are  mastered.  They  had  about 
fifty  acres  of  tobacco  in  this  summer  in  scattered 
patches  and  the  growers  have  organized  the  San 
Diego  County  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  which 


BEET   SUGAR    HARVESTING    NEAR    WATSONVILLE  —  THE    BEET    PLOW    AND   THE   TOPPING  KNIFE. 


making.  Topping  is  quite  an  expense,  as  it  involves 
handling  and  cognizance  of  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  beet  in  the  whole  field.  Efforts  to  sub- 
stitute some  sort  of  machine  for  the  hand  knife  in 
topping  have  not  thus  far  succeeded,  but  we  under- 


but  cheapness  and  speed  of  work  depend  upon  the 
closest  study  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  of  time 
in  every  operation.  California  inventors  have  already 
accomplished  much  in  the  line  of  especially  adapted 
beet  culture  appliances,  and  one  of  the  important 


holds  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Diego,  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  secretary  of  the 
association  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Cook  and  the  members  will 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  interested. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

The  past  week  has  done  very  little  indeed  for  the 
water  supply,  and  the  table  below  will  show  that  at 
all  points  we  are  considerably  below  the  average 
seasonal  rainfall  to  this  date.  There  has  been  dis- 
turbance in  aerial  affairs,  but  as  a  rule  California 
has  had  high  day  temperatures  and  effulgent  sun- 
shine. The  weather  has  been,  in  fact,  rapturously 
delightful  from  every  point  of  view  except  that  of 
the  man  who  has  fields  too  dry  to  plow  and  horses 
with  great  appetite  for  hay  and  grain.  A  good 
heavy  and  wide-reaching  rain  is  now  most  devoutly 
desired. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  1,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.90 

9  27 

3.48 

8.49 

34 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.08 

4.19 

5.38 

5  23 

32 

62 

Sacramento*  

.10 

2.74 

4.62 

3.42 

31 

56 

San  Francisco . . . 

.20 

2.85 

6.76 

4.38 

44 

59 

00 

1.42 

3.01 

1  60 

28 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

.92 

4.70 

* 

28 

74 

01 

2.48 

2.99 

2.32 

38 

76 

San  Diego  

00 

1.09 

2.08 

1.27 

44 

68 

00 

.81 

1.80 

1  23 

38 

76 

•Up  to  5  P.  M.  Nov.  31 ;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club. 

In  his  address  before  the  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  organization  among 
farmers,  Mr.  John  S.  Dare  of  Fresno  grew  positively 
eloquent  in  his  commendation  of  the  Fresno  Farmers' 
Club.  "In  working  together,"  he  said,  "farmers 
must  have  some  center  or  starting  point  from  which 
our  organization  can  grow,  from  the  ground  up,  and 
I  tell  you  our  only  salvation  lies  in  just  such  a  plan 
as  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Fresno  has  proceeded  upon. 
We  have  our  club  room,  with  all  of  its  conveniences 
and  comforts.  Our  wives  when  they  come  to  town 
are  not  compelled  to  stand  around  in  the  stores  from 
the  time  they  arrive  until  they  go  home  again.  They 
have  a  place  which  belongs  to  them,  a  place  where 
are  the  comforts  they  are  entitled  to.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  our  weekly  and  monthly  meetings, 
where  we  exchange  the  profits  of  our  experience. 
Papers  are  read  and  general  discussion  ensues.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  an  executive  committee  which 
holds  weekly  sessions,  and  during  all  of  the  time  it  is 
keeping  its  eyes  on  these  commission  fellows,  who 
carry  on  a  traffic  with  your  industry  and  mine.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  the  Farmers'  Club  has  done  for  the 
raisin  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.   Last  year, 


before  the  leaves  came  out  on  the  vines,  these 
speedy  speculators  came  to  our  homes  with  an  esti- 
mate of  value  they  were  going  to  put  on  our  labor. 
Think  of  it  1  Not  what  we  were  going  to  ask  for  the 
products  of  our  own  toil,  expended  upon  our  own 
soil,  but  what  they  had  decided  upon.  We  were  to 
have  only  what  they  had  decided  to  give,  and  what 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  Two  cents  a  pound  for  our 
raisins  in  the  sweaters.  They  told  us  that  was  all  we 
could  expect — was  all  the  demand  would  justify.  The 
farmers  called  a  meeting.  It  was  well  attended,  and 
we  organized.  We  carried  on  the  war  which  in- 
volved our  very  homes,  and  we  won.  There  is  a 
Fresno  raisin  grower  in  this  Convention  to-day  who 
can  sell  his  crop  for  4i  cents  a  pound — more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  dealers  in  our  industry  said  we 
could  get.  This  is  one  simple  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  if  the  farmers  get  together  on  these 
lines  and  organize  as  they  should." 


The  Produce  Market. 

The  local  wheat  market  is  better  by  5  cents  per 
cental  than  at  the  time  of  our  writing  one  week  ago. 
The  speculative  market,  after  developing  unex- 
pected strength  in  the  closing  days  of  last  week,  has 
now  dropped  off  a  few  cents  and  is  still  in  as  good 
shape  as  it  was  at  our  last  writing.  To  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  actual  selling  market  follows  spec- 
ulation, but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  many  appear 
to  believe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speculative 
market  is  a  gambling  proposition,  pure  and  simple, 
subject  to  what  a  wise  man  has  called  "the  human 
nature  of  the  game."  If  buying  orders  are  many, 
the  manipulators  put  the  market  down  ;  if  buyers 
are  few,  they  put  the  market  up.  Therefore,  who- 
ever bases  his  estimates  of  the  situation  upon  spec- 
ulative reports  alone  is  likely  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken. 

An  unusual  feature  of  our  local  wheat  market  at 
this  time  is  a  demand  in  South  Africa,  for  which  two 
ships  have  recently  cleared  direct,  while  two  others 
are  held  under  option  for  that  market.  Africa  by 
no  means  feeds  herself  in  the  matter  of  wheat,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  annual  import  usually  sup- 
plied from  Australia.  California  is  called  upon  this 
year  because  the  Australian  supply  is  short,  just  as 
last  year  we  were  called  upon  to  supply  Australia 
herself.  We  can  hardly  count  upon  South  Africa  as 
a  regular  customer  for  our  wheat,  though  the  de- 
mands of  that  country  must  hereafter  be  reckoned 
in  making  the  world's  figures  of  general  supply  and 
general  demand.  Shipments  have  been  extremely 
active  from  this  port  of  late.  On  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  five  vessels,  carrying  some  14,000  tons,  cleared 
for  Europe.  Shipments  for  November  aggregate 
80,000  tons. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  main  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  one  week  ago.  There  is  more  move- 
ment, but  it  is  mostly  from  stocks  in  the  hands  of  job- 
bers, and  there  is  not  much  buying  from  first  hands,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  apricots  and  peaches.  Apricots 
are  in  light  stock,  and  prices  are  firm;  though  there 
has  been  no  advance  upon  recent  quotations.  Peaches 
are  in  moderate  demand,  and  there  is  an  active 
speculative  market  at  a  shade  below  the  legitimate 
market  quotations.  Choice  goods  are  held  firmly; 
but  poor  stock  is  going  begging.  There  is  little 
movement,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  raisin  market  is  in  very  bad  shape,  due  to  the 
fact  that  goods  damaged  by  rain  are  being  offered  in 
the  Fast  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  Eastern  buy- 
ers are  trying  to  buy  here  first-class  stock  on  the 
basis  of  offerings  of  damaged  stock.  This,  of  course, 
is  impossible,  and  it  makes  a  very  bad  situation. 
First-class  raisins  are  in  exceedingly  light  supply, 
the  market  being  almost  bare  of  what  is  called 
"holiday  goods."  The  Eastern  trade,  generally 
speaking,  is  at  a  standstill,  due  to  the  conditions 
above  set  forth  ;  but  there  is  some  local  business 
doing  at  full  current  figures. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  as  to  beef.  Prices 
continue  firm,  but  there  is  no  positive  advance. 
Hogs  are  a  little  off,  due  to  exclusive  deliveries  here, 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  pork  prices  are  weaker 
in  the  East.  There  is  nothing  specially  notable  in 
other  lines.  For  complete  detailed  reports  see  our 
regular  market  page. 

The  San  Jose  Poultry  Show. 

Among  the  things  which  Santa  Clara  county  is  do- 
ing with  great  success  and  profit — and  they  do  most 
things  successfully  and  profitably  down  that  way — 
is  poultry  keeping  along  modern  and  improved  lines. 
And  the  fact  was  splendidly  demonstrated  in  the 
poultry  show  at  San  Jose  last  week,  which  brought 
out  some  1200  birds  of  high  degree  and  created  an 
interest  so  great  as  to  permeate  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  show  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  notable 
successes  of  the  season.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
poultry  and  egg  product  of  Santa  Clara  county 
should  not  be  many  times  greater  than  it  is,  and  if 
it  does  not  grow  rapidly  from  this  time  on  it  will  be 
surprising. 


Note  and  Comment. 

Which  Is  Best  ?— The  Chino  Champion  agrees  with 
the  Rural  Press  that  there  are  some  advantages  in 
the  system  of  selling  sugar  beets  at  a  flat  price 
per  ton,  as  is  the  rule  at  Watsonville,  over  the 
percentage  or  graduated  scale  system  which  pre- 
vails at  Chino.  "  A  flat  price,"  says  the  Champion, 
"  would  certainly  eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  price 
and  the  wrong  to  the  farmers  of  allowing  the  beets 
J  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  are  at  their  prime 
and  until  they  can  be  handled  in  the  factory.  Chino 
farmers  have  been  divided  in  opinion  regarding  their 
preference,  those  delivering  high- percentage  beets 
naturally  preferring  the  scale  system  and  those  de- 
livering poor  beets  the  contrary.  Again,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  farmers  have  this  year  been  fa- 
vored by  unusually  late  fall  weather,  keeping  the 
percentage  and  the  price  higher  than  can  ordinarily 
be  depended  "upon.  Had  we  '  received  our  usual 
amount  of  fall  rains,  the  loss  and  expense  to  our 
farmers  under  this  system,  of  course,  would  have 
been  greater."  Proceeding  to  discussion  of  the 
"ultimate  price  to  be  paid  in  either  case,"  the  Cham- 
pion  says: 

Last  year  the  average  price  paid  for  Chino  beets  was  $3.78 
per  ton,  the  basic  price  being  $;1  25.  A  flat  price  of  $4  would 
have  been  a  big  benefit  to  the  farmers,  both  in  the  aggrega  e 
money  received  and  the  satisfaction  and  certainty  of  the  posi- 
tion. This  year  the  average  percentage  todate  has  been  14.7. 
The  basic  price  is  13.50,  therefore  the  average  price  has  been 
abjut  $4.15  per  ton.  The  expenses  of  checking  and  book- 
keeping, necessary  under  the  scale  system,  will  probably 
amount  to  at  least  5  cents  per  ton,  leaving  a  slight  increase 
in  the  average  price  over  a  flat  rate. 

These  figures  presumably  relate  to  beets  already 
accepted  by  the  factory,  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  quantities  of  beets  now  in  silo  and  a  good  part  of 
which  will  be  a  loss  to  the  growers.  There  is  in- 
struction on  this  point  in  a  letter  respecting  condi- 
tions at  Chino  printed  in  another  column. 

The  Practice  at  Alvarado. — It  has  steadily 
been  the  rule  at  this  factory  to  pay  for  beets  on  the 
tonnage  basis.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage,  of 
course,  said  an  officer  of  the  Alvarado  company  to  a 
Rural  writer  on  Monday,  to  pay  upon  the  basis  of 
sugar  content  and  leave  the  beet  grower  to  carry 
the  risk  of  all  the  uncertainties;  but  this  system 
works  badly  for  the  farmers,  and,  wherever  it  is  em- 
ployed, there  is  bad  blood  between  the  factory  and 
those  who  supply  it  with  raw  material.  Spreckels 
tried  it,  as  you  know,  at  Watsonville,  and  after  a 
period  of  dissatisfaction  all  round  gave  it  up 
for  the  tonnage  system.  At  Chino,  where  payment 
by  scale  is  the  rule,  the  factory  and  the  farmers  are 
not  on  good  terms.  Theoretically,  the  scale  system 
appears  best,  but  experience  has  proven  it  unsatis- 
factory to  the  farmer,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  does 
not  pay  to  be  out  of  key  with  your  source  of  beet 
supplies.  On  the  factory  side,  continued  the  speaker, 
there  are  some  practiced  conveniences  in  buying  by 
the  ton,  since  there  is  no  need  under  this  system  to 
maintain  a  large  laboratory  department  for  testing 
each  load  of  beets  as  it  comes  in;  and  it  is  certainly 
much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  people  upon  terms  in 
which  there  is  no  element  of  uncertainty  or  mystery, 
and  which  leave  no  ground  for  disagreement. 

The  capacity  of  the  Alvarado  factory  has  lately 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  call  for  beets  for 
the  season  of  1898  will  require  the  product  of  at 
least  10,000  acres.  This  is  a  demand  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied without  going  some  distance  from  the  factory. 
The  price  offered  for  the  season  (1898)  is  $4.50  per 
ton— 50  cents  more  than  the  price  hitherto  paid — 
and  this  has  greatly  stimulated  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  acreage  in  Livermore  valley  will  be  in- 
creased and  a  considerable  tonnage  is  expected  from 
the  Lodi  country  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  Folsom  Road  Project. — At  its  last  session 
the  State  Legislature  made  a  gift  to  Sacramento 
county  of  a  quantity  of  crushed  rock  (to  be  worked 
up  by  convicts  at  the  Folsom  quarries)  sufficient  to 
lay  a  road  between  Folsom  and  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, upon  this  condition,  namely,  that  the  county 
construct  the  projected  road  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  State  Board  of  Highways.  The  idea  was  to 
make  a  model  road,  primarily  as  a  local  convenience, 
but  calculated  incidentally  to  serve  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  scientific  road  construction 
and  as  a  pattern  for  imitation  elsewhere.  The  speci- 
fications call  for  a  hard  rock  roadway  for  use  in  wet 
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weather,  a  soft  dirt  roadway  to  be  kept  watered  in 
dry  weather,  a  foot-path  and  a  bicycle  track. 
On  either  side  are  to  be  planted  trees  for  shade  and 
ornament;  and  water  tanks  and  drinking  troughs  are 
to  be  provided  at  suitable  places.  The  whole  dis- 
tance is  about  twenty-two  miles  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  with  the  rock  provided,  the  cost  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3000  per  mile.  This  the  county 
must  provide  or  decline  the  State's  gift;  and  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  people  in  the  shape  of  a 
proposition  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $75,000. 
Local  opinion  is  divided.  In  the  section  tribu- 
tary to  the  proposed  road  there  is  general  en- 
thusiasm for  it;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
especially  in  the  districts  lying  south  of  Sacramento 
and  without  the  range  of  local  advantage,  there  is  a 
very  natural  opposition  to  it.  Land  owners  down 
the  river  and  in  the  Elk  Grove  country  may  be  par- 
doned for  not  wishing  to  be  taxed  in  the  interest  of 
a  model  road  scheme  which  promises  no  benefits 
for  them.  Their  contention  is  that  local  roads 
should  be  built  at  local  cost;  and  they  have  no 
objection  to  one  or  a  dozen  roads  in  the  Folsom 
or  other  districts,  provided  they  shall  not  be 
taxed  to  make  them.  In  the  city  of  Sacramento 
discussion  runs  high.  The  projected  road  will 
give  the  city  a  splendid  pleasure  drive  and  will  natu- 
rally make  a  special  local  attraction.  The  wheelmen 
are,  of  course,  enthusiastic  for  a  project  which 
promises  much  for  their  advantage;  and  their  clubs 
are  strong  centers  of  agitation.  The  chances  of  the 
coming  bond  election  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed 
at  Sacramento  that  the  proposition  will  carry  and 
that  the  road  will  be  built. 


Not  a  Great  Wheat  Country. — From  time  to 
time,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Siberian  railway 
construction,  reports  have  gone  abroad  over  the 
world  that  this  great  highway  would  revolutionize 
the  conditions  of  the  world's  wheat  supply.  We 
have  been  told  in  California  that  there  are  wide 
areas  in  Siberia  perfectly  suited  to  wheat  growing, 
and  that,  with  transportation  provided,  they  could, 
under  the  labor  conditions  of  Russia,  supply  the 
world  at  prices  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
pete. The  product  of  Argentina,  so  it  has  been 
said,  is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  supply  soon  to 
come  from  north  Asia;  and  in  belief  of  these  stories, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discouragement  in  our 
own  and  in  other  grain-producing  lands.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  truth,  as  to  the  Siberian 
wheat  areas,  is  far  short  of  the  published  state- 
ments. In  this  connection,  Prince  Kropatkin  of 
Russia,  now  in  this  country,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Post  to  say  that  the  grain-producing  capacity  of 
Siberia  has  been  much  exaggerated.    He  says: 

I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  prob- 
ability that  Siberia  should  soon  become  a  great  wheat- 
exporting  country,  capable  to  compete  with  the  wheat  belts 
of  the  States  and  Canada.  And  now  I  am  asked  on  different 
sides  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  Prince 
Hilkoff,  to  the  effect  that  "Siberia  never  has  produced  and 
never  will  produce  wheat  and  rye  enough  to  feed  the  Siberian 
population,''  this  statement  having  been  quoted  by  Mr.  C. 
Wood  Davis  in  a  very  interesting  article  on  "The  Impending 
Deficiency  in  Breadstuffs  "  With  regard  to  the  past,  it  is 
perfectly  true;  and  with  regard  to  the  future,  it  may  have 
been  put  in  a  somewhat  too  absolute  form,  but  it  is  substan- 
tially correct.  There  are  in  Siberia  vast  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory upon  which  wheat  and  rye  can  be  grown  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  wheat  is  now  grown  in  Dakota  and  Manitoba.  But 
there  are  also  four  wide  regions  where  mining,  which  is  al- 
ready carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  sure  to  take  in 
the  near  future  a  still  more  considerable  development — 
namely,  the  Altai,  the  Yeniseisk  region,  Transbaikalai  and 
the  Amur  region.  There  are,  moreover,  the  Kirghiz  steppe 
and  partly  the  Middle  Urals  which  depend  for  breadstuffs 
upon  Siberia ;  and  there  are  half  a  million  natives  who  al- 
ready consume  more  breadstuffs  than  they  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. Altogether,  it  appears  from  very  careful  modern  re- 
searches that  the  grain-exporting  capacities  of  the  Russian 
Empire  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  which  are  exported  at  the  present  time  do 
not  represent  a  corresponding  surplus  of  production  over  and 
above  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  the  latest  researches 
tend  to  prove  more  and  more  that  the  yearly  consumption  of 
wheat  and  rye  per  head  of  population  in  Russia  would  no  more 
than  equal  the  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  in 
western  Europe  if  no  wheat  and  rye  were  at  all  exported  and 
the  total  crop  of  these  two  cereals  were  consumed  within 
Russia  itself. 

The  Winter  Bartlett. 


To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  samples  of  the  new 
pear  "Winter  Bartlett."  You  will  probably  re- 
member describing  it  in  your  paper  last  year,  the 
fruits  having  been  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Fruit 
G  rowers' Convention  in  Sacramento.  The  fruit  ex- 
hibited last  year  was  small  and  the  flavor  was  poor, 
this  was  due  to  the  trees  not  having  been  properly 
cultivated  and  irrigated.  This  year  the  trees  re- 
ceived better  attention,  and  the  result  is  far  superior 


pears;  they  are  larger  and  have  a  delicious  flavor 
and  the  flesh  is  of  a  very  fine  texture.  One  of  these 
pears  which  I  send  you  was  picked  yesterday  and 
the  other  three  weeks  ago,  I  send  them  both  to  you 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself,  that  even  where 
the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tree,  it  acquires 
a  fine  flavor  and  does  not  become  mealy  and  taste- 
less like  other  varieties  of  pears.  I  am  well  satisfied 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  this  pear  thus  far  that  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  Bartlett  is  the  first  point  in 
its  favor  and  combined  with  this,  its  fine  keeping 
qualities,  juiciness  and  fine  texture  of  flesh,  will  in 
my  opinion  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
winter  pears.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
give  me  your  opinion  of  it.  Geo.  C.  Roeding. 

Fresno,  Nov.  29. 

[The  pear  is  large  and  handsome,  strikingly  like 
the  Bartlett  in  appearance  and  about  as  good  in 
quality.  It  evidently  keeps  well  and  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  all-popular  Bartlett  season  ought  to 
serve  an  excellent  purpose.] 

Great  Western  Discoveries. 


The  telegraphers  of  the  daily  papers  have  been 
crediting  the  soil  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Prof.  Whitney,  with  announcing  some  great 
discoveries  made  by  him  this  fall  when  on  a  flying 
trip  through  our  Western  country.  We  have  no  idea 
that  Prof.  Whitney  used  the  term  discovery  to  de- 
scribe the  result  of  his  observations,  because  he 
knows  that  the  peculiar  soil  conditions  and  soil  be- 
havior which  he  noticed  have  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Western  agricultural  scientists  and  are 
thoroughly  well  known  to  experienced  western  agri- 
culturists. What  Prof.  Whitney  probably  intended 
to  emphasize  was  the  striking  character  of  his  ob- 
servations and  his  realization  of  the  sharp  contrasts 
between  Eastern  and  Western  conditions.  But  the 
enterprising  reporter  hailed  him  as  a  great  discov- 
erer all  the  same. 

The  publication  of  the  changed  Eastern  view  of 
our  Western  conditions,  if  Prof.  Whitney's  state- 
ments amount  to  that,  has  given  Prof.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard  of  the  University  of  California  an  opportunity 
to  remind  him  that  what  the  reporters  credit  to 
Prof.  Whitney  as  discoveries  are  really  too  old  to  act 
in  that  role  and  too  widely  known  to  be  regarded 
even  as  new,  but  he  hopes  that  Prof.  Whitney's  visit 
will  enable  him  to  depart  from  the  customary  East- 
ern view  which  does  not  recognize  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  West  and  the  East.  The  following 
are  Prof.  Hilgard's  comments  upon  the  telegraphed 
interviews  with  Prof.  Whitney  : 

The  fact  is  that  the  agricultural  text  books  and 
periodicals  published  east  of  the  Rockies  have 
always  taken  for  granted  the  essential  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  of  Europe  and  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
and  have  hardly  taken  into  account  the  wholly  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  in  the  arid  regions  which  form 
so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the  cultivable  area 
of  the  globe.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  these  con- 
ditions have,  it  is  true,  been  known  and  described 
for  a  long  time  past ;  but  they  have  hardly  entered 
into  the  active  consciousness  of  those  dwelling  out- 
side, being  considered  rather  as  unimportant  excep- 
tions to  the  normal  regime  of  the  regions  of  summer 
rains,  just  as  irrigation  itself  was  viewed  as  a  rather 
undesirable  makeshift  and  substitute  for  the  natural 
rainfall  of  the  humid  countries.  The  change  of  opin- 
ion that  of  late  has  been  gaining  ground  in  this  lat- 
ter respect  in  the  East,  causing  the  more  frequent 
use  of  irrigation  in  the  regions  where  summer  rains 
do  usually  but  not  always  supply  the  needful  moist- 
ure for  the  success  of  crops  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered and  practically  carried  out,  has  doubtless  had 
its  share  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment more  directly  to  the  irrigation  regions. 

But  however  we  may  welcome  even  this  tardy 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  needs  and  consequent 
rights  of  the  arid  region,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that, 
as  the  telegraphic  reports  intimate,  the  department 
or  Professor  Whitney  have  just  made  a  new  dis- 
covery of  matters  heretofore  unknown  or  unpub- 
lished. While  it  is  quite  true  that  "  these  soils  will 
make  the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  of  agriculture,"  it  will  be  so  largely  because 
it  illustrates  so  forcibly  the  conservative  tendency 
even  of  men  of  science,  and  still  more  of  farmers,  to 
regard  as  normal  and  as  generally  true  whatever 
happens  to  be  so  in  their  own  surroundings.  The 
Eastern  farmer  brings  with  him  to  California  the 
ideas  and  practices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
and  it  oftentimes  takes  years  of  failure  and  unneces- 
sary expense  to  convince  him  that  "circumstances 
alter  cases"  very  emphatically  in  this  instance. 
Even  thus  it  has  taken  Professor  Whitney  a  personal 
exploration  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  the 
California  experiment  station  has  for  many  years 
past  recorded  in  its  publications,  and  even  in  a  special 
bulletin  (No.  3,  1892)  of  the  identical  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  under 
which  his  recent  explorations  have  been  conducted, 
viz.,  the  Weather  Bureau. 

That  bulletin  (which  has  been  republished  in  con-  \ 


siderably  enlarged  translations  both  in  France  and 
Germany),  together  with  the  regular  publications  of 
the  California  experiment  station,  sets  forth  in  full 
the  important  differences  existing  between  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  the  arid  and  humid  climates  re- 
spectively, and,  as  I  think,  explains  quite  fully  the 
marvelous  facts  alluded  to  in  the  telegraphic  sum- 
mary of  Professor  Whitney's  report. 

It  is  there  explained  that,  as  in  arid  climates,  the 
formation  of  clay  in  the  weathering  process  that  ac- 
companies soil  formation  is  very  much  less  than  in 
the  regions  of  summer  rains,  the  soils  are  predomi- 
nately of  a  pulverant  or  sandy  nature,  and  of  great 
depth.  The  relative  absence  of  clay  prevents  the 
formation  of  such  "subsoils"  as  are  formed  in  the 
East  by  the  washing  down  of  clay  from  the  surface 
soil.  Hence  both  air  and  plant  roots  can  and  do  pene- 
trate much  more  deeply,  and  the  latter  can  thus  sup- 
ply themselves  with  much  more  both  of  moisture  and 
plant  food  than  is  possible  where  a  compact  subsoil 
lies  at  from  6  to  10  inches  below  the  surface,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  feeding  roots  are  concentrated 
in  the  surface  layer.  Hence  a  six  weeks'  drought  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe  paralyzes  the  active  roots  of 
the  crops,  while,  as  this  year's  experience  shows, 
bountiful  crops  may  be  harvested  where  the  roots 
can  penetrate  to  four  or  five  times  the  depth,  even 
with  a  six  months'  drought.  And  as  there  is  no  "raw 
subsoil"  which,  if  turned  up  by  deep  plowing,  would 
in  the  East  deprive  the  farmer  of  one  or  two  crops, 
the  California  farmer  can  as  a  rule  plow  as  deeply  as 
he  pleases  irrespective  of  that  consideration,  al- 
though in  certain  soils  he  should  not  go  too  deep,  in 
order  not  to  waste  moisture.  As  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  sand  is  an  excellent  mulch,  the  tilled  sur- 
face ordinarily  constitutes  such  a  good  protection 
against  evaporation  and  consequent  waste  of  moist- 
ure that  no  recondite  causes  for  the  remarkable  con- 
servation of  moisture  during  the  long  season  of 
drought  need  be  looked  for. 

But  there  is  another  cause  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  in  such  lands  as  the  Chino  beet  fields  al- 
luded to  in  the  telegrams.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
presence  in  our  lowland  soils  of  a  certain  prooortion 
of  "alkali"  salts,  which  prevent  evaporation  to  a 
very  material  degree.  Even  reclaimed  alkali  lands 
need  much  less  irrigation  than  similar  lands  not  con- 
taining the  salts,  and  many  plants  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  moisture  thus  retained.  In  dry  seasons  the 
success  of  crops  where  a  slight  impregnation  of  al- 
kali exists  often  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  total 
failure  in  non-alkaline  tracts  alongside.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  easy  to  understand  why,  as  is  stated, 
"  the  soil  is  always  moist  beneath  the  alkali  crusts." 

There  certainly  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  this  moisture  in  artesian  waters,  as  the  report 
seems  to  intimate;  the  less  as  in  strong  alkali  lands 
a  water-tight  hardpan  usually  intervenes  at  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

That  the  quick  method  of  moisture  determination 
in  the  various  soil  layers  by  electricity  devised  by 
Professor  Whitney  will  render  good  services  in  the 
further  study  of  local  conditions  is  unquestionable. 
But  the  main  facts  and  their  comparatively  simple 
explanation  have  been  matters  of  record  for  years, 
and  have  largely  molded  the  agricultural  practice  of 
California. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  op  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  November  29,  1897. 


General  Summary. 

The  week  has  been  decidedly  cooler  throughout  the  State.  Tem- 
peratures near  or  below  the  freezing  point  occurred  general  y  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  week.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  a  minimum 
temperature  of  28°  was  reported.  Cold,  clear  weather  prevailed 
from  Wednesday  There  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  rainfall  for  the 
week,  excent  in  the  northwestern  counties,  where  the  rainfall  is 
nearly  half  an  Inch  in  excess  of  the  normal.  In  the  northern  half  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  coast  counties, 
the  deficiency  in  rainfall  is  nearly  half  an  inch  for  the  week.  Frosts 
have  been  frequent  during  the  week.  Heaw  frosts  occurred  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  on  many  dates.  Killing  fros's  occurred 
in  the  valleys  on  th»  26th.  27th  and  28th.  In  the  citrus  belt  there 
appe  irs  to  have  been  no  damage  to  fruit  from  the  frost.  Oranges 
are  ripening  rapidly. 

Farmers  are  busy  plowing  and  seeding  wherever  the  ground  is  in 
fit  condition  to  allow  of  farming  operations.  In  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State,  however,  the  lack  of  rain  keeps  farming  operations  at 
a  standstill,  or  else  compels  resorting  to  irrigation. 

Glenn.— Farmers  on  low  lands  are  plowing  for  their  winter-sown 
grain.   Rain  needed. 

Yolo  — Ground  drying  out.    Rain  needed. 

Solano — Ranchers  busy  plowing;  some  waiting  for  rain.  Ship- 
ping a  few  oranges. 

Placer— Busy  plowing  and  seeding  wheat.  Some  early  spring 
gardens  planted.   Feed  growing  nicely. 

Sacramento.— Rain  has  made  some  plowing  possible,  but  much 
more  rain  is  needed. 

San  Joaquin  —Plowing  resumed,  but  need  moro  rain. 

Stanislaus  — Plowing  and  seeding.   Rain  needed. 

Merced. — Light  showers,  but  not  enough  to  benefit  growing  crops. 

Fresno  —Rain  on  23d  was  beneficial  to  pastures  on  foothills  and 
was  much  needed  for  plowing,  which  will  last  four  weeks  yet. 

Humboldt.— Plowing  and  seeding  retarded  by  almost  continuous 
rain.    Grass  Is  growing  fairly  well.    Stock  is  in  good  c  nditlon. 

Napa.— Prun's  nearly  all  shipped.  Farmers  busy  plowing  and 
seeding  ,Rain  at  beginning  of  week  very  beneficial. 

Sonoma.— Farmers  busy  plowing  and  seeding.  Land  in  excellent 
shape.    Orchardists  pruning. 

Alameda.— Second  crop  of  grapes  will  be  soon  finished. 

Santa  Clara.— Pruning  and  some  plowing  going  on.  Good  soak- 
ing rain  needed. 

San  Mateo.— Killing  frosts  at  end  of  week.   Grass  looks  well. 
Farmers  plowing  and  seeding. 
Monterey.— Cool  and  pleasant,  with  frosty  mornings. 
Canta  Cruz  — Grapes  all  in. 

Ventura  — Rain  is  badly  needed  for  stock  ranges  and  for  plow- 
ing.   Bean  straw  is  being  well  taken  care  of. 

Los  Angeles — No  damage  to  citrus  fruit.  Ground  very  dry  and 
plowing  limited.  Small  acreage  of  wheat.   Fruit  growers  irrigating. 

Riverside  — Cold,  and  light  frosts.  Oranges  ripening  rapidly  and 
shipments  are  brisk.    Rain  is  needed  for  grain. 

San  Diego.— Not  enough  rain,  making  irrigation  necessary.  Some 
lemon  orchards  bearing.  Crops  are  growing  well.  Very  little  grain 
sown  yet. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Coition. 

The  Crockett  sugar  factory  offers  Colusa  farmers  $4  per 
ton  for  beets  for  the  season  of  1898.  delivered  at  the  river 
landing  nearest  where  the  beets  are  grown.  The  beet  that 
has  15  per  cent  of  sugar  is  to  be  the  standard,  and  every  full 
per  cent  over  that  is  to  bring  25  cents  a  ton  more,  so  that  a  19 
per  cent  beet  will  bring  $5  a  ton,  and  every  full  per  cent  less 
than  15  will  reduce  the  price  25  cents,  so  that  the  price  of  a  12 
per  cent  beet  will  be  $3.50  a  ton. 

Fresno. 

A  Monster  Apple.— The  largest  apple  known  up  to  date 
was  brought  into  Sanger  by  C.  N.  Maxson  of  Trimmer 
Springs  a  few  days  since.  It  was  taken  to  Frankenau  Bros.' 
store.  The  apple"  in  question  was  lti  inches  in  circumference, 
weighed  27  ounces  and  couldn't  be  squeezed  into  a  5-pound 
lard  bucket.  There  have  been  several  apples  in  our  office 
lately  which  tipped  the  scales  at  17  ounces,  but  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  anywhere  that  can  beat  1  pauod  11  ounces. — 
Sanger  Herald. 

Kern. 

Kern  Cattle  Under  Inspection. —By  invitation  of  W.  S. 
Tevis  of  the  Kern  Co.  Land  Company  and  other  stock  owners, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  is  making  an  inspection  of  the 
herds  of  Kern  county.  "They  have  come  here  at  our  invita- 
tion," said  Mr.  Tevis  to  a  Oalifornian  reporter.  "For  some 
time  false  rumors  have  been  circulated  concerning  the  health 
of  Kern  county  cattle,  and,  to  effectually  silence  them,  we 
have  asked  that  a  full  and  complete  inspection  be  made  of  all 
the  stock  on  our  ranches  and  in  this  section  generally.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  result  of  this  investigation  will  be  to 
put  at  rest  the  stories  that  have  been  carefully  seut  abroad 
for  a  malicious  purpose.  Native  Kern  county  cattle  are  the 
healthiest  in  the  world.  This  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  raise  cattle.  As  much  and  as  good  beef  can  be  produced 
here  to  the  acre  as  in  any  country  of  equal  area  in  the  world; 
and  all  this  will  be  made  known  through  the  report  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  after  due  examination,  will  make. 
There  is  occasionally  some  sickness  among  Arizona  cattle 
shipped  here  to  be  fattened,  but  this  happens  only  when  they 
are  brought  in  during  the  summer  months.  Between  early 
fall  and  late  spring  no  disease  ever  appears,  and  when  these 
foreign  cattle  do  show  illness  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  diarrhu;a 
simply.  We  have  now  learned  to  avoid  that.  Our  experts 
state  that  splenetic  fever  has  never  shown  itself  in  this 
countv." 

Los  Angeles. 

Fruit  Grower  Wins.— The  authority  of  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  to  fumigate  orchards  where  the 
owners  refuse  to  do  so,  and  to  charge  the  expense  of  the  same 
against  the  property  as  a  lien,  is  positively  denied  by  Judge 
Van  Dyke  in  a  decision  in  the  suit  brought  by  Los  Angeles 
county  against  W.  D.  Spencer.  The  State  Legislature  re- 
cently passed  an  act  authorizing  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  to  fumigate  orchards  and  charge  the  expense 
to  the  owners;  where  they  refused  to  pay  the  expense  to  be  a 
lien  upon  the  property.  Under  this  provision  over  thirty  or- 
chards were  fumigated  by  the  Commission  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $7000  within  the  past  three  years.  Many  owners  of 
the  orchards  operated  upon  paid  the  costs  assessed  to  them ; 
others  contested.  A  test  case  was  brought  by  the  county 
against  W.  D.  Spencer,  one  of  the  delinquents,  whose  prop- 
erty is  known  as  the  Paso  de  Bartolo  ranch.  Suit  was  brought 
against  him  for  $197.87  and  for  a  decree  of  sale.  The  defend- 
ant filed  a  demurrer,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  was  invalid  inasmuch  as  no  provision  is  made 
for  notice  to  the  party  whose  property  is  to  be  charged  or  af- 
fected by  the  proceeding,  and  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
confer  upon  such  Commissioner  power  to  declare  what  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance,  either  public  or  private.  Judge  Van 
Dyke  says  in  part :  "  In  the  brief  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it 
isurged  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  to  have  hatching  beds  of  insect  pests  destroyed.  This 
is  very  true,  and  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  all  as  well  as  fruit  growers.  But  such  considerations  can- 
not or  should  not  justify  courts  in  upholding  an  enactment 
which  is  so  palpably  contrary  to  fundamental  law  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  For  the  reason  stated,  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  hold  that  the  demurrer  to  the  amended  com- 
plaint is  well  taken.  The  demurrer  will,  therefore,  be  sus- 
tained without  leave  to  amend." 

Facts  for  Beet  Farmers.— George  Heis  writes  from  Buena 
Park  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  the  Chino  factory  is  now 
receiving  the  beets  that  have  been  put  in  silo  at  Buena  Park 
and  Anaheim,  and  the  farmers  there  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  has  been  pretty  hard  on 
many  for  the  reason  that  all  help  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  crop  had  to  be  carried  for  such  a  long  time,  which  has 
made  it  a  difficult  matter  for  all.  The  acreage  that  will  be 
put  in  beets  for  1898  will  be  much  reduced,  for  a  too  large 
area  had  been  contracted  for  this  year,  hence  the  difficulty  in 
handling  them  at  the  factory.  The  tests  on  the  beets  now 
being  delivered  that  have  been  in  silo  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  current  belief  is  that  both  the  percentage  of 
sugar  and  the  purity  test  will  be  below  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  beets  had  been  used  up  when  ripe.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  important  that  the  factory  should  be  able  to  take  the 
beets  when  they  are  at  their  best,  particularly  at  the  present 
time,  when  wages  are  higher  and  help  much  scarcer  than  it 
has  been  in  the  years  previous.  This  has  already  cut  quite  a 
figure  during  the  present  season,  and  will  most  likely  even 
more  so  next  summer.  However,  the  applications  for  beet 
contracts  from  Anaheim  and  Buena  Park  have  been  twice  as 
great  as  the  factory  could  handle,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
more  factories  must  be  built  to  accommodate  the  growth  of 
the  industry,  for  which  that  section  offers  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  meantime  the  subject  will  be  far  more  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  many  things  will  be  done  to  more 
advantage.  It  will  be  found,  for  instance,  that  with  more 
experience  a  more  uniform  stand  of  beets  will  be  produced. 
Beets  with  an  extraordinarily  high  sugar  percentage  are  not 
always  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  for  they  are  often 
very  small  in  size  and  uueven  in  stand,  giving  very  small  ton- 
nage to  the  acre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  rem- 
edied, and  a  beet  of  a  high  saccharine  test  and  good  tonnage 
grown  more  frequently  than  has  been  done  when  properly 
understood.  But  seed  takes  plenty  of  moisture  to  start  it, 
which  must  be  evenly  continued  until  the  plant  has  obtained 
a  good  root  and  firm  stand.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  the  seed 
will  come  up  irregular  and  spotted,  which  has  been  no- 
ticed frequently  on  fields  where  the  seed  did  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  late  spring  rains  Even  when  irrigation  was 
tried  in  such  cases,  spots  would  occur  that  did  not  start  up 
and  grow  until  the  winter  rains  of  the  following  season.  The 
result  of  some  experiments  made  in  growing  beets  by  start- 
ing them  with  irrigation  was  not  favorable,  although  the 
water  was  plentiful  and  free  of  cost.  The  extra  labor  is  quite 
an  item,  and  must  be  considered.  The  rain  and  fogs  in  the 
winter  season  make  the  section  adjoining  the  coast  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  with  the  excel- 
lent facilities  for  cheap  manufacture.  This  is  bound  to  be  an 
ideal  sugar  beet  county. 

Good  Sweet  Potato  Weather. — The  dry,  warm  weather 
has  been  good  for  the  sweet  potato  men,  who  are  now  harvest- 
ing their  crops,  as  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  in  the  sun  so  well 


cures  the  potatoes  that  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of 
their  rotting  after  being  put  away;  whereas,  if  they  are 
housed  in  an  uncured  state  they  are  almost  sure  to  rot.  That 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint  among  consumers.  The 
sweet  potato  business,  in  order  to  be  a  success,  requires 
years  of  practice  and  experience,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  nine  out 
of  ten  who  go  into  it  give  up  in  disgust.— Whittier  Letter. 

Olive  Prices. —  The  Pomona  correspondent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Tii  ir.x  writes  as  follows  :  "  Some  criticism  has  arisen 
of  late  regarding  a  statement  in  this  correspondence  several 
weeks  since  that  a  sale  of  pickled  olives  had  been  made  for 
$110  a  ton.  The  report  was  made  on  what  was  considered 
good  authority.  Other  growers  have  since  complained  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  any  such  figure.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  before  the  harvest  season  opened  there  were  a  few  sales 
at  very  good  prices,  due  to  the  anxiety  of  buyers  to  secure 
the  small  quantity  of  strictly  gilt  edge  fruit  which  was  avail- 
able, and  since  then  lower  prices  have  prevailed  for  good 
pickling  olives.  The  fact  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  there  are  olives  and  olives,  and  that  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  fruit  grown  is  of  the 
strictly  fancy  kind.  The  fact  that  the  Pomona  olive  mill  is 
running  while  others  are  closed  has  led  to  this  city  becoming 
the  leading  olive  market  of  southern  California  this  year,  and 
offers  of  fruit  are  reaching  here  from  all  quarters.  While  in 
some  cases  good  prices  are  being  paid,  the  fruit  offered  here 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  which  is  not  adapted  to  pickling, 
and  for  the  poorer  grades  as  low  as  $20  per  ton  is  offered,  a 
price  which  will  little  more  than  pay  for  pickling  and  deliv- 
ery. The  criticism  of  the  buyers  who  offer  these  prices  is 
hardly  justifiable.  In  passing  through  the  experimental 
period  of  the  olive  varieties  have  been  planted  which  are  not 
adapted  to  the  conditions,  and  which  are  not  suited  to  pick- 
ling, while  the  oil  market  is  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Ex- 
perimental work  has  at  last  given  very  definite  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  and  the  growers  are  now  very 
generally  taking  advantage  of  that  knowledge  by  grafting 
better  varieties  into  trees  which  produce  inferior  varieties. 
In  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
industry." 

Monterey. 

Spreckels'  Ranch  Houses.—  The  contract  for  the  erection 
of  forty  cottages  on  the  townsite  at  the  factory  was  yesterdav 
let  by  Superintendent  W.  C.  Waters  to  Contractor  L.  U. 
Grant  of  this  city.  The  total  cost  of  the  forty  cottages  will  be 
about  $60,000,  the  average  cost  of  each  thus  being  $1500.  The 
dwellings  will  contain  from  eight  to  ten  rooms  and  will  have 
many  modern  conveniences.  Some  of  the  houses  will  cost  as 
high  as  $2500.  Work  will  commence  upon  them  very  soon,  as 
part  of  the  timber  is  already  upon  the  ground.  Campbell  & 
Pettit  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  the  contract  for  the  $15,000 
hotel  building,  will  also  start  operations  in  a  few  days.  -Index. 
vim  Kenlto. 

Experimented  Irrigation.— Supt.  W.  L.  Hawkins  informs 
us  that  W.  H  Shelly  is  now  irrigating  his  orchard.  This  be- 
ing the  earliest  that  any  orchard  has  been  irrigated  in  the 
history  of  the  Hollister  system,  the  orchard  men  will  watch 
with  interest  the  result.  Mr.  Shelly  claims  that  by  irrigat- 
ing before  the  rainy  season  the  pores  in  the  ground  are  open 
and  the  water  finds  its  way  down  to  the  roots.  He  says  he 
will  trust  to  Providence  to  keep  the  top  of  the  ground  wet 
from  now  until  spring. — San  Benito  Advance. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Farmers  in  Rebellion.— There  has  been  posted  at 
the  sugar  factory  a  notice  ordering  beet  growers  to  assort 
the  beets  before  delivering  them  to  the  factory,  throwing  out 
damaged  ones.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beets  are  de- 
preciating in  value  rapidly.  They  are  every  day  becoming 
more  wilted,  and  it  is  being  found  so  difficult  to  work  the 
wilted  beets  that  the  work  is  impeded.  It  will  take  until 
Christmas  to  complete  the  run  if  all  the  beets  are  worked, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain  now.  The  growers  claim  that 
their  beets  have  depreciated  20  percent  in  weight  since  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  this  order  to  assort  the  beets  means 
that  the  loss  to  the  farmers  will  be  still  heavier  if  complied 
with.  The  farmers,  however,  are  in  rebellion  against  this 
order,  and,  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  it  is  being  very  gener- 
ally Ignored.  In  fact,  the  farmers  are  talking  of  seeking 
their  rights  through  litigation  if  any  part  of  the  crop  goes 
to  complete  waste,  as  now  seems  probable.  Under  the  con- 
tracts with  the  factory  the  farmers  agree  only  to  plant  and 
cultivate  their  crops  under  instructions  from  the  factory. 
Every  farmer  prepares  his  ground,  plants  the  seed  and  culti- 
vates the  beets  under  as  complete  instructions  as  though  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  returns.  In  return  for  this  the  factory 
agrees  to  accept  the  beets  during  the  beet  season,  reserving 
the  right  to  reject  any  diseased  beets  or  beets  falling  below  a 
certain  standard.  Heretofore  the  campaign  at  the  factory 
has  closed  before  November  1st,  and  the  farmers  claim  that 
their  beets  should  have  been  accepted  by  the  company  by  the 
time  usually  considered  the  close  of  the  beet  season,  and  that 
the  factory  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the  plant- 
ing of  so  many  beets  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
handle  the  crop  without  extending  the  work  to  a  period  which 
has  caused  heavy  loss,  and  is  liable  to  compel  the  waste  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  beets.  They  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  a 
system  which  takes  the  care  of  the  crops  out  of  their  hands 
and  yet  leaves  them  to  suffer  the  loss  caused  by  the  inability 
of  the  factory  to  handle  the  crop.— Chino  letter  in  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Chino  Beet  Harvest.— The  harvest  and  campaign  is  gradu- 
ally drawing  to  a  close.  The  factory  management  estimates 
that  there  are  8000  tons  yet  in  the  field  here,  and  the  cam- 
paign will  close  from  December  15th  to  18th.  The  factorv  has 
sliced  to  date  90,000  tons.  The  sugar  company  will  lease 
their  own  land  hereafter  in  three-year  terms,  and  one-third 
of  the  land  is  to  lie  idle  each  year.  That  is,  each  farmer  will 
lease  50  per  cent  more  land  than  he  contracts  for,  and  will, 
during  the  three  year  term,  give  his  entire  acreage  one  sea- 
son's rest.  From  its  own  land  the  sugar  company  will  con- 
tract for  between  2000  and  3000  acres  of  beets  next  year.  The 
rain  of  Wednesday  made  heavy  hauling,  but  has  not  injured 
the  beets.  In  fact,  it  freshened  them  up  and  stopped  the 
wilting,  which  was  injuring  them.  Shipments  from  Anaheim 
commenced  again  the  first  of  the  week,  when  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  3500  tons  in  the  field  there.  Both  the 
percentage  and  purity  there  have  fallen  very  low,  the  former 
being  noted  as  low  as  8  4  and  the  latter  64.  "The  average  also 
is  below  what  It  was  before  the  rains.— Chino  Champion 
Nov.  26th. 

San  Joaquin. 

At  West's  Winery.— Additional  storage  capacity  for  wines 
has  just  been  supplied  at  West's  winery.  There  are  fifteen 
new  tanks  of  25,000  gallons  each,  and  many  smaller  ones,  the 
whole  aggregating  500,000  gallons.  These  are  supplemental 
to  the  old  tanks,  which  had  a  combined  capacity  of  1,250,000 
gallons.  The  new  ones  are  inclosed  in  a  separate  building, 
which  was  erected  around  them  after  they  have  been  put 
into  position.  The  increase  in  the  storage  capacity  was  made 
necessary  mainly  by  the  heavy  vintage  this  year  all  over 
California.  There  were  8300  tons  of  San  Joaquin  county 
grapes  crushed  at  the  winery  this  year,  as  against  1400  tons 
last  year.  Nearly  all  the  new  tanks  are  being  filled  with 
sweet  wines.— Stockton  Mail. 

Santa  Harbara. 

Creamert  Experience  at  Lompoc— The  most  successful 
enterprise  ever  started  in  this  town,  one  that  has  yielded 
the  best  returns  and  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  every 


respect  to  our  farmers  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  it,  is  the  Lompoc  creamery.  It  turns  out  an  extra 
quality  of  butter  which  commands"  the  highest  market  price 
the  year  round,  and  every  man  who  keeps  a  cow  and  feeds  her 
properly  can  realize  enough  spot  cash  during  the  year  to  more 
than  pay  for  her,  and  our  people  are  beginning  to  see  it  and 
are  gathering  up  cows  as  fast  as  they  can  so  as  to  be  on  hand 
for  next  season.  The  prospect  now  "is,  that  the  amount  of 
milk  will  be  increased  next  season  to  double  that  of  this. 
This  means  from  thirty-six  to  fortv  thousand  dollars  to  be 
distributed  among  our  farmers  for  milk  alone,  let  us  put  it  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  say  $30,000.  This  will  be  $10  per 
capita  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  valley;  and  then 
the  business  will  only  be  in  its  infancy.— Lompoc  Journal. 

The  Apple  Industry.— S.  P.  Creasinger  has  just  embarked 
in  the  culture  of  apples,  and  for  the  purpose  he  has  purchased 
320  acres  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  not  far  from  Santa 
Barbara.  The  price  was  $36,000.  Arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  trees  and  planting  are  about  perfected.  The 
demand  for  apples  is  increasing  each  year  far  beyond  the 
production.  —Los  Angeles  Journal. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— California  apples  of  medium 
size  have  been  selling  for  57  cents  (in  Mexican  money)  per 
pound  in  Mexico.  California  grapes  have  sold  up  to  50  cents 
per  pound.  These  prices  are  up  to  those  of  the  pioneer  times 
in  California.  *  *  *  Berry  growers  are  finding  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  their  men  at  work  in  the  fields.  Prices  have 
been  low,  the  crop  is  about  at  its  finish,  and  the  plentiful 
offerings  of  other  and  more  remunerative  classes  of  field  work 
have  drawn  away  lots  of  the  men.  *  «  *  While  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  W.  D.  Rodgers  visited  a  fruit  stand  kept  by 
a  former  resident  of  Monterey.  He  found  Pajaro  valley  Belle 
fleurs  occupying  the  place  of  honor,  and  retailing  for  5  cents 
each  for  larger  sizes,  and  the  small  ones  selling  three  for  10 
cents.  Trade  was  brisk  and  other  apples  were  not  in  it  in 
competition.  *  «  *  Apples  are  second  on  the  list  of  over- 
land shipments  from  San  Jose.  As  usual,  the  San  Jose  papers 
in  making  mention  of  these  shipments  do  not  refer  to  the  fact 
that  every  pound  of  the  apples  is  from  Pajaro  valley  and  other 
points  outside  of  Santa  Clara  county.  In  their  reports  the 
total  weight  is  credited  to  San  Jnse,  and  to  a  stranger  would 
pass  as  a  Santa  Clara  county  product.  *  *  *  L.  G.  Sreso- 
vich's  packing  house,  near  Capitola,  was  burned  last  Thurs- 
day night.  About  8000  boxes  of  apples  were  destroyed.  The 
men  barely  had  lime  to  save  themselves,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  lost  all  of  their  clothing.  The  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  party  who 
fired  two  other  apple  packing  houses  at  Soquel  during  the 
past  month.  *  *  *  Newtown  Pippins,  choice  quality  four- 
tier  stock,  are  selling  freely  at  $1  per  box;  and  packers  and 
orchardists  are  letting  them  go  at  that  price  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  higher  figures  in  the  spring.  There  is  uncertainty 
about  what  the  price  will  be  when  the  spring  comes,  and 
there  is  a  certainty  of  a  heavy  loss  of  fruit  before  that  time, 
owing  to  waste.  The  man  who  sells  his  Newtowns  at  going 
rates  will  be  ahead  of  the  man  who  holds  when  the  packing 
houses  are  clear  of  stock  next  spring.— Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

The  House  Pest.  — Dr.  Summerfield  of  Santa  Rosa  is  still 
attending  a  number  of  cases  of  what  in  his  opinion  has  been 
incorrectly  termed  "  Texas  fly  "  among  horses.  In  the  past 
few  months  Dr.  Summerfield  has  had  about  130  cases.  If  the 
disease  had  been  caused  by  a  fly.  Dr.  Summerfield  says,  the 
cold  weather  would  have  killed  it.  He  says  it  is  a  contagious 
disease. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Artesian  Water.— S.  Schocken  of  this  city  has  contracted 
to  supply  the  Spreckels  ranch  with  a  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes.  The  contract  for  the 
boring  of  the  wells  was  signed  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Schocken 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Bluxome.  the  manager  of  the 
ranch.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  the  owner  of  the  property,  is 
spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  improving  the  place, 
which  is  destined  to  become  the  model  ranch  of  the  Sonoma 
valley.— Sonoma  Index-Tribune. 

Putter. 

Combined  Harvester  Exempt  — The  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  a  decision  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers 
of  this  State,  in  which  it  is  held  that  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  combined  harvester  is  a  utensil  or  implement  of 
husbandry  and  as  such  is  exempt  from  execution.  The  decis- 
ion was  rendered  on  the  appeal  of  Henry  Klemp,  an  insolvent 
debtor,  who  appealed  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Davis  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  in  holding  that 
the  harvester  in  question  was  not  an  implement  of  husbandry. 
Me Fiir land,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  says:  "It  is  clear  from 
the  evidence  that  the  combined  harvester  in  question  is  a 
farming  utensil  and  an  implement  of  husbandry— if,  indeed, 
that  fact  is  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Hoes,  rakes, 
gang  plows,  headers,  threshing  machines  and  combined  har- 
vesters are  as  clearly  implements  of  husbandry  as  are  band 
rakes,  single  plows,  sickles,  cradles,  flails,  or  an  old-fashioned 
machine  for  winnowing.  There  is  no  ground  for  excluding  the 
operation  of  the  statute  because  it  is  an  improvement,  and 
supplanted  a  former  implement  used  with  less  effectiveness 
for  the  same  purpose.  Present  methods  of  farming,  as  well  as 
conducting  other  kinds  of  business,  require  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery."— Sacramento  Bee. 

Tulare. 

Up  to  last  Saturday  forty-two  carloads  of  oranges  had  been 
shipped  from  Porterville  this  season. 

Yolo. 

Enterprising  Chinese.  —The  Chinamen  who  own  what  is 
known  as  the  China  ranch,  west  of  town,  were  out  from  the 
city  this  week.  While  here  they  inquired  as  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  cannery  being  erected  in  Winters,  and  said  they  were 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  such  an  enterprise  up  to 
one-half  of  the  full  amount  issued.  They  are  owners  of  a  large 
cannery  in  San  Francisco  county,  have  had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  business  and  know  its  value,  not  only  to  orchard- 
ists  but  to  the  cannery  owners  as  well.  One  of  them  is  an  ex- 
pert cooker,  having  served  in  that  capacity  at  a  large  salary 
several  years  for  the  A.  Lusk  cannery,  and  not  only  will  he 
put  money  into  the  institution,  but,  if  it  is  desired,  said  he 
would  take  personal  charge  of  the  fruit  cooking.  These  China- 
men mean  business,  and  told  Col.  Taylor  that  they  cared  noth- 
ing about  the  help  employed  in  the  cannery,  their  only  des-re 
being  to  see  so  necessary  an  enterprise  begun,  and  were  ready 
to  do  all  they  could  to  help  it  along.  — Winters  Express. 
OREGOH. 

New  Industry  in  Southern  Oregon.— Mr.  J.  H.  Monteith 
of  Sonoma,  Cal.,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  "  Monteith's 
Steam  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator,"  is  in  Eugene  look- 
ing up  the  fruit  industry.  He  came  in  from  Glenada,  on  the 
Siuslaw,  where  he  is  connected  with  others  in  establishing  a 
plant  of  evaporators  to  dry  apples,  vegetables,  eggs  and  clams. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about  six  tons  per  day.  *  * 
The  Alaska  Gold  Mining  and  Navigation  Co.  has  arranged 
with  Mr.  Monteith  for  a  large  quantity  of  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  load  their  vessel  now  building,  and  has  also 
secured  the  option  on  a  large  quantity  of  dessicated  eggs  that 
are  put  up  by  a  process  of  Mr.  Monteith's  own  invention, 
which  consists  in  the  whole  egg,  in  unlimited  numbers,  being 
prepared  for  shipment  in  granulated  form  similar  to  cornmeal 
and  much  the  same  appearance,  which  will  remain  intact  as 
perfect  eggs  for  three  years.— Eugene  (Or.)  Guard. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The    Beet    Sugar    Industry    in  California. 


NUMBER  II. 

By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California.* 

Before  discussing  the  relative  commercial  prospects  of  the  two  promi- 
nent sugar  crops,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  general  reader  some  insight 
into  the  processes  through  which  a  beet  must  pass  before  acquiring  the  dig- 
nity of  white  sugar.  Most  of  these  may  be  found  illustrated  at  the  factories 
now  working  in  this  State. 

Points  of  the  Beet.—- First,  as  to  the  root  itself,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  production  of  such  giants  as  we  are  wont  to  see  in  the  line  of  com- 
mon beets  and  pumpkins  is  most  emphatically  out  of  place  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  beet.  Within  reasonable  limits,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
smaller  the  (mature)  beet  the  higher  are,  as  a  rule,  its  sugar  percentage  and 
purity.  Roots  above  two  pounds  in  weight  are  usually  rej  cted  by  the 
factories,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  is  the  weight  preferred.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  taste,  against  each  other, 
the  central  and  the  exterior  parts  of  a  large  beet.  The  latter  will  be  found 
very  sweet,  while  the  central  parts  are  sometimes  almost  devoid  of  sweet- 
ness, even  to  a  slight  saltiness.  Now,  a  small  root  is  "  all  outside,"  while  its 
big  brother  is  chiefly  "  inside."  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  lands  whose  exuber- 
ance cannot  be  restrained  (such  as  black  adobe  and  rich,  black  alluvial  soils) 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets;  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons saline  and  strong  "alkali"  soils  must  also  be  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  roots  below  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight  are  often  fibrous  and 
poorly  developed,  and  are  unprofitable  to  the  grower.  The  proper  size  of 
the  root  can  be  controlled  by  varying  the  distance  apart  of  the  single 
plants,  which,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  land,  may  vary  from  nine  to 
eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  about  twenty  inches  apart.  The 
operation  of  "thinning"  is  very  important  in  this  connection,  and  also  in 
preventing  the  growth  of  several  plants  from  one  seedbunch.  It  should  be 
done  when  the  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long.  The  ground  must  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  and  in  perfect  tilth  through  the  growing 
season. 

Soil  Requirements. — Of  soil  ingredients  favorable  to  best  development 
of  the  sugar-making  qualities,  lime  stands  foremost;  and  as  analysis  has 
shown  our  soils  to  be  almost  throughout  rich  in  that  substance,  most  of  the 
State  would  on  that  score  be  suitable  for  this  culture.  But  climatic  consid- 
erations as  well  as  soil  quality  point  especially  to  the  valleys  of  the  coast 
region,  from  Mendocino  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Sacramento  and  lower  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  as  adapted  to  it.  Excessive  heat  and  dryness  in  summer 
are  unfavorable  for  the  preservation  of  that  crispness  which  is  deemed  essen- 
tial in  a  first-class  sugar  beet.  All  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  its 
cultivation  seem  to  be  combined  in  a  large  portion  of  the  "  Alameda  plains" 
and  other  level  or  gently  sloping  lands  of  the  bay  coast  region,  and  Sacra- 
mento and  Salinas  valleys,  where  the  lighter  sediment  soils  prevail,  and 
where  at  present  cereal  culture,  or  that  of  fruit,  constitutes  almost  the  only 
alternative.  Southern  California,  also,  has  given  excellent  results  as  regards 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  the  sugar  beet  crop,  in  the  Chino  and  Santa 
Ana  regions;  and  Ventura  and  San  Luis  Obispo  can  with  certainty  count 
on  a  similar  outcome. 

As  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  sugar  beet  can  probably  be  grown 
successfully,  without  irrigation,  on  suitable  lands  as  far  south  as  Merced. 
The  growing  of  this  crop  with  irrigation  is  to  some  extent  a  local  problem , 
which  has,  however,  been  successfully  solved  at  Lehi,  Utah,  but  varies  in 
accordance  with  local  soil  conditions.  Too  much  moisture,  especially  toward 
the  time  of  maturity,  retards  the  latter  and  greatly  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  root.  It  would  thus  seem  most  advisable  to  occupy  first  the  naturally 
moist  sediment  lands  with  this  culture. 

Good  fresh  beet  lands  should  yield  from  sixteen  to  twenty  tons  of  roots 
per  acre;  near  Alvarado  twenty-four  tons  was  at  first  not  an  uncommon 
yield.  But  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  has  been  more  commonly  the  average 
figure.  As  the  price  paid  for  beets,  delivered  at  the  factory,  has  averaged 
about  $4  per  ton,  the  crop  is  likely  to  pay  quite  as  well  as  the  average  of 
orchards,  and  many  times  better  than  wheat,  so  soon  as  a  local  market  is 
assured.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  essential  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed.  This  is  very  commonly  undertaken  by 
the  factories  themselves,  they  being  the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
high  quality  of  the  crop.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  the  influence  of  the  intelli- 
gent self-interest  thus  brought  to  bear  by  the  factories  that  the  sugar 
contents  of  the  beet  have  been  raised  to  so  high  an  average,  and  in  some 
cases  actually  to  the  full  percentage  of  the  tropical  sugar  cane.  Moreover, 
deep  and  thorough  tillage  and  clean  culture  are  necessary  c  mditions  of  sue 
cess.  The  best  roots  have  rather  short,  spreading  tops,  of  a  light  green  tint, 
and  maturity  is  indicated  by  the  yellowing  and  drying  up  of  the  older  (out- 
side) leaves.  The  roots  are  then  loosened,  but  not  plowed  up,  by  means  of  a 
deep-running  subsoil  plow  run  between  the  rows,  after  which  they  are  taken 
up  by  hand. 

FACTORY  OPERATIONS. 

Cleaning  and  Slicing. — The  roots  are  expected  to  be  delivered  with  the 
top  ends  trimmed  off',  but  not  otherwise  cleaned.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  bruised  as  little  as  possible.  From  the  dump  at  the  factory  they 
are  fed  into  a  hopper,  from  which  an  apron,  or  preferably  a  stream  of 
water,  conveys  them  to  the  washing  tanks.  In  these  they  undergo  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  by  the  action  of  revolving  paddles,  which,  when  invisible 
beneath  the  muddy  water,  impart  to  the  beet  multitude  a  ludicrous  appear- 
ance of  eager  and  apparently  unprovoked  activity,  from  which  they  pres- 
ently emerge  "as  neat  as  a  pin." 

In  the  older  practice  of  the  art,  still  prevailing  to  some  extent,  the  roots 
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are  then  delivered  into  the  hoppers  of  huge  revolving  graters,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  soft  mush,  from  which  the  juice  is  then  extracted  either  by 
means  of  centrifugals  or  hydraulic  presses,  or  by  displacement  with  water 
(maceration),  or  by  both  methods  combined. 

The  Modem  Diffusion  Process. — The  press,  with  its  unavoidable 
incumbrance  of  costly  manual  labor,  has,  however,  been  aim  st  wholly 
replaced  by  the  use  of  the  "  diffusion  "  process,  in  which  the  roots,  not  grated 
but  sliced  into  ribbed  discs  or  shreds  by  a  machine,  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  warm  water  in  large  cylindrical  closed  tanks  called  "diffusers," 
and  arranged  in  a  series  or  circle  styled  a  "  battery."  In  such  a  battery  the 
water  used  in  extraction  passes  successively  through  the  entire  series  of 
tanks  charged  with  the  sliced  beets  (technically  called  "  cossettes ")  and 
becomes  richer  in  sugar  at  each  passage,  until  it  emerges  from  the  last  tank 
sufficiently  rich  for  evaporation.  When  the  cossettes  in  tank  No.  1  have 
i  ecome  exhausted  of  all  their  sugar  by  the  continued  passage  of  fresh  water, 
the  contents  are  discharged  through  a  manhole  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
charge.  No  I  now  becomes  the  last  in  the  series,  the  richest  juice  being 
passed  into  it  from  the  rest  of  the  battery.  No.  2  is  the  next  to  be  exhausted 
and  recharged  in  its  turn;  and  so  on  continuously. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  juice  so  obtained  is  weaker  than  would  be  that 
obtained  by  pressing,  to  the  extent  of  the  water  used  in  the  diffusion  process, 
say  about  25  per  cent  on  an  average;  but  the  additional  cost  thus  incurred 
in  the  evaporation  is  amply  made  up  by  the  more  complete  extraction  of  the 
sugar,  and  other  advantages  of  too  technical  a  character  to  be  here  explained. 

Beet  pulp,  whether  from  pressing  or  diffusion,  is  a  very  valuable  food  for 
cattle,  and  forms  one  of  the  regular  sources  of  income  to  the  factories.  In 
Europe  it  is  not  uncommonly  exchanged,  weight  for  weight,  for  the  fresh 
roots.  In  California  it  is  thus  far  largely  given  away,  when  it  is  not  (as  at 
Chino)  fed  to  herds  kept  for  beef  production,  together  with  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  hay.    It  is  readily  kept  for  future  use  in  silos,  or  even  in  open  piles. 

Purifying  the  Juice. — The  juice,  however  obtained,  passes  on  to  the 
steam -jacketed,  or  otherwise  steam-heated,  "defecating"  pans  or  tanks.  It 
reaches  these  as  a  usually  dark-tinted,  unattractive  looking  and  smelling 
liquid,  which,  on  being  rapidly  heated  up  to  about  180  degrees  Fahr.,  deposits 
a  flocculent  mass  which  is  chemically  similar  to  albumen  or  white-of-egg, 
and  thus  on  coagulating  incloses  within  its  flocks  most  of  the  fibrous  and 
fleshy  particles  still  floating  in  the  liquid;  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
"skimmings"  in  domestic  jelly-making.  This  alone,  however,  would  not 
purifiy  the  juice  sufficiently  for  the  sugar- boiler's  purpose;  he  therefore  adds 
to  it,  during  the  heating-up,  from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  lime,  previously 
slaked.  The  lime,  combining  with  the  acids  and  most  of  the  gummy  and 
albuminous  matters,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  sugar  of  the  juice,  forms 
with  the  former  a  thick,  greenish  scum  and  deposit,  beneath  which  the  juice 
appears  almost  clear  and  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  can  be  drawn  off  after  a 
few  minutes'  rest.  The  scum  and  sediment  remaining  in  the  pan  is  drained 
of  its  juice,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  flat  filtering  bags  or  boxes,  and  is  after- 
wards subjected  to  hydraulic  or  other  pressure  in  "  filter  presses"  to  obtain 
the  remainder.  The  limy  residue  constitutes  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  neigh- 
boring beet  fields. 

The  clear  juice  still  contains  an  excess  of  lime,  which  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  succeeding  operations.  This  excess  is  removed  by  bubbling 
through  the  boiler  juice,  by  means  of  a  pump,  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  coke  and  charcoal  in  a  special  furnace, 
or  by  the  burning  of  limestone.  The  lime  separates  out  in  the  form  of  whitish 
flocks;  and  if  the  beets  were  of  good  composition  and  the  operations  have 
been  carefully  managed,  the  sweet  juice  ("  thin  juice")  is  now  ready  for  the 
evaporators. 

Formerly  the  defecated  juice  was  farther  purified  and  decolorized  by 
passing  it  through  filters  consisting  of  long  cylinders  filled  with  bone  charcoal 
— a  costly  and  tedious  process,  which  has  now  been  almost  wholly  discarded 
for  a  more  careful  management  of  the  defecation  process  itself.  When,  in- 
stead of  adding  the  entire  amount  of  lime  at  once,  it  is  added  in  two  or  three 
installments,  each  followed  by  filtration;  the  last  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
some  sulphurous  gas  (formed  by  burning  sulphur  and  well  known  as  exercis- 
ing a  bleaching  action),  and  with  close  attention  to  exact  neutralization;  the 
juice  is  so  well  purified  that  the  charcoal  filters  become  superfluous. 

The  evaporation  of  the  filtered  juice  is  accomplished  in  two  successive 
periods.  During  the  first,  it  is  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  bulk, 
in  a  battery  of  "  evaporators;  "  the  juice  thus  concentrated  ("  thick  juice") 
is  subjected,  in  the  "  vacuum  pan,"  to  the  final  boiling  for  "  masse  cuite,"  or 
syrup,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  crude  sugar. 

Both  evaporations  take  place  in  closed  vessels  in  which  the  best  possible 
vacuum  is  maintained  by  means  of  air  pumps,  in  order  that  the  liquids  may 
boil  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible;  their  vapor  being  condensed  by 
means  of  a  spray  of  cold  water,  which  with  the  condensed  vapor  escapes 
through  a  vertical  pipe  constituting  a  giant  barometer,  dipping  into  an  over- 
flowing reservoir  below.  The  ingenious  arrangements  by  which  the  vapor 
from  the  evaporators  as  well  as  the  escape  steam  from  the  engine  are  made 
to  do  double  and  triple  duty  in  aiding  the  low-temperature  evaporations,  are 
too  complex  to  be  more  than  mentioned  here;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  refinements  of  thermic  science  have  been  brought  into  play  in  this  con- 
nection, resulting  in  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  often 
turning  the  scales  as  between  profit  and  loss. 

Sugar  Making. — According  to  the  method  of  boiling-down,  and 
the  purity  of  the  juice,  as  controlled  by  a  skilled  sugar-boiler,  the 
product  is  either  a  thick  syrup,  which  is  left  to  solidify  gradually; 
or,  in  the  practice  most  generally  prevailing,  the  "  boiled  stuff"  al- 
ready comes  from  the  vacuum  pan  filled  with  granulated  sugar  of  greater 
or  less  fineness,  at  the  option  of  the  boiler.  In  the  older  process  of  refining 
this  bro,wn  sugar,  it  is  placed  in  sieve-bottomed  boxes  from  which  the  dark- 
colored  syrup  drains  gradually,  and  is  then  followed  with  a  "white  syrup" 
or  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  which  soon  displaces  the  colored  one  and  leaves 
behind  a  pure  white  mass.    According  to  the  more  modern  practice,  the 
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cooled  "  masse  cuite  "  is  placed  in  "centrifuges" — cylinder- shaped  sieves — 
which  revolve  with  great  rapidity  inside  of  another  cylinder.  The  holes  of 
the  sieves,  while  retaining  the  grains  of  sugar,  allow  the  syrup  to  pass  through 
in  the  form  of  spray,  which  collects  in  the  outer  casing,  followed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stationary  sieve  boxes,  by  either  white  syrup  or  simple  water, 
sprinkled  on  the  inner  surface  by  the  operator;  or  else  by  steam  blown  in, 
which  riist  condenses  and  so  supplies  the  needful  water,  but  afterwards  heats 
and  partially  dries  the  sugar,  which  is  now  clean  and  white;  and  for  trans- 
formation into  the  "granulated"  grades  of  commerce,  only  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  dried.  This  is  commonly  done  in  a  horizontal,  cylindrical  drying 
chamber,  within  which  revolve  little  stirring  shovels,  that  at  the  same  time 


move  the  drying  sugar  forword  to  the  farther  end.  The  final  phase  is  seen  in 
a  rather  noisy  '  clog  dance"  executed  on  revolving  platforms  by  the  familiar 
white  barrels,  while  being  filled  with  the  now  floury,  dry  sugar.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  closer  packing,  hardly 
detracts  from  the  amusing  effect  of  this  final  jollification,  after  so  many 
hardships  undergone  in  the  sugar's  course  from  the  field  to  the  cask. 

It  is  often  asked  how  long  it  takes  for  any  particular  batch  of  beets  to 
reach  this  final  stage.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  can  be  readily  done 
within  sixteen  hours'  time;  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  been  done  in  seven. 
But  commonly  it  takes  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Plant  in  Health  and  Disease. 


By  PRor.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  facts  which  underlie  the  hygiene  of  vegetable 
J.ife  seem  to  be  too  much  ignored.  There  are  two  de- 
partments of  hygiene,  whether  of  animals  or  plants, 
having  to  deal  with  two  different  classes  of  phenom- 
ena. One  is  the  hygiene  of  health  by  which  we  strive 
to  maintain  the  system  under  normal  conditions  in 
the  most  desirable  physical  vigor;  the  other  deals 
with  abnormal  conditions,  and  comprehends  those 
means  by  which  we  strive  to  direct  the  system  toward 
health.  This  department  of  hygiene  borders  very 
closely  on  the  province  of  medicine,  but  differs  from 
it  in  that  medicine  aims  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
destroying  or  neutralizing  that  which  causes  the  dis- 
ease, while  hygiene  strives  to  make  the  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  animal  or  plant  than  for  the 
disease. 

Purpose  of  the  Paper. — You  have  learned  in  a  prac- 
tical way  a  great  deal  about  the  first  department  of 
plant  hygiene,  and  are  so  skillful  through  cultivating, 
pruning  and  irrigating  that  you  maintain  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  orchards  which  are  the  peers  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  even  in  the  second 
department  of  plant  hygiene  many  proceed  on  what 
appear  to  be  the  correct  principles. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is,  by  pointing  out  some 
facts  which  are  certainly  not  generally  appreciated 
and  certain  errors  more  or  less  widely  entertained, 
to  so  call  attention  to  this  subject  that  through  it 
and  the  discussions  that  may  follow,  those  attending 
this  convention  may  be  led  into  better  methods  of 
treating  diseased,  and,  especially,  scaly  trees. 

Plant  Physiology. — In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well 
to  recall  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  of  plant  physi- 
ology. As  we  all  understand  the  unit  of  vegetable  is 
the  cell.  The  living  cell  is  a  jelly-like  mass  of  sub- 
stance, usually  surrounded  by  and  contained  within 
hardened  walls  produced  by  the  cell  for  its  own  pro- 
tection. These  cell  walls  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
substance  of  most  plants,  and  in  trees  there  is  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  living  cells,  the  greater  part 
of  the  tree  consisting  of  the  cell  walls  of  cells  long 
since  dead.  This  dead  tissue  constitutes  all  the  wood 
and  bark  of  a  tree,  and  forms  a  very  important,  in- 
deed, an  essential  part  of  the  healthy  tree.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  in  the  tissue  composed  of  living  cells 
that  there  occurs  any  growth  or  other  of  the  vital 
activities  of  the  tree.  The  health  of  a  tree  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  cells  in  all  parts  of  this 
living  tissue  in  their' proper  condition,  abundance 
and  relationship. 

The  cells  of  a  plant  are  to  a  good  extent  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  but  there  are  some  relationships 
in  which  they  are  very  interdependent.  The  power 
that  the  living  cell  has  of  absorbing  water,  or  food 
materials  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  makes  it 
possible  for  cells  to  secure  from  adjacent  cells  any  of 
these  which  the  adjacent  cell  may  have  in  greater 
abundance,  thus  providing  for  the  interchange  and 
transposition  of  water  and  food  material.  This  ab- 
sorptive power  is  not  equal  in  all  cells  and  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  cells  become  old  or  diseased,  and 
when  a  cell  becomes  weak  enough  it  finally  falls  a 
prey  to  its  more  successful  neighbors  and  there  re- 
mains only  the  old  cell  wall  of  the  dead  cell.  In  the 
matter  of  water  and  everything  that  may  be  dis- 
solved there  is  another  item.  Cells  not  only  can  ab- 
sorb from  each  other,  but  are  able  to  unload  on  each 
other  the  excess  they  may  have,  and  even  on  the 
dead  cells  of  the  wood  tissue,  so  that  the  wood  tissue 
of  the  trunk  is  made  to  carry  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water. 

This  interchange  of  substances  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  to  another  is  called  the  flow  of  sap.  There 
are  two  sources  of  income  to  the  plant.  The  roots 
absorb  water  and  those  substances  dissolved  in  it, 
chiefly  inorganic  salts. 

The  leaves  take  in  carbonic  acid  and  manufacture 
it  into  starch,  sugar  and  fiber. 

Flute  of  Sap  — This  interchange  of  substance  from 
one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  is  what  should  be 
meant  by  the  flow  of  sap.  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  misconception  about  the  sap  of  plants  and  its 
method  of  flowing.    If  the  plant  is  cut  when  the  cells 


contain  an  excess  of  water,  this  water  will  be  given 
forth  and  the  plant  is  said  to  bleed.  This  fluid  is 
water  and  whatever  food  substances  that  may  be 
dissolved  in  it,  and  is  what  we  know  as  the  sap.  It 
is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  blood  of  animals. 
By  the  upward  flow  of  sap  we  should  simply  mean 
the  movement  of  the  water  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  roots  and  travels  to  the  leaf,  as  it  is  used  in 
growth  or  lost  in  evaporation,  and  by  the  downward 
flow  we  should  likewise  mean  the  movement  of  the 
food  material  away  from  the  leaves  where  it  is  manu- 
factured to  any  part  of  the  plant  where  it  is  to  be 
used  for  growth.  Many  speak  of  the  upward  flow  of 
sap  in  the  spring  and  the  downward  flow  in  the  fall, 
but  the  fact  is  the  water  is  supplied  by  the  roots 
faster  than  it  is  needed  by  the  top  in  the  spring,  and 
so  the  cells  have  an  excess,  and  the  plant  will  bleed 
when  it  is  cut,  and  the  time  of  greatest  flow  both  up- 
ward and  downward  is  neither  spring  nor  fall,  but 
midsummer.  This  is  true,  because  then  the  top 
makes  the  greatest  demands  on  the  roots  at  that 
time  and  the  food  is  being  manufactured  in  the  great- 
est quantities  by  the  leaves. 

Growth. — Growth  in  a  plant  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  cells  composing  it.  The  method 
by  which  it  is  accomplished  is  as  follows:  The  cell 
becomes  filled  with  an  excess  of  water  and  an  abun- 
dance of  food  material,  under  which  conditions  the 
cell  becomes  active  in  changing  the  food  material 
into  cell  substance,  and  because  of  the  excess  of 
water  the  cell  wall  is  stretched  and  thinner.  The 
cell  wall  is  continually  being  added  to  by  the  active 
cell;  and  if  well  stretched,  the  molecule's  new  ma- 
terial will  fit  in  between  those  of  the  old,  and  the  cell 
wall  will  increase  in  size  and  not  in  thickness.  When 
the  cell  and  cell  wall  have  increased  to  a  certain 
point  the  cell  separates  itself  into  two  halves,  and  a 
partition  of  new  cell  wall  is  deposited  between  and 
two  distinct  cells  are  the  result.  It  will  be  seen  thus 
that  growth  results  from  the  excess  of  water  in  a 
tissue  well  supplied  with  food  material. 

Relations  of  Scale  Insects  to  Plant  Growth. — Scale 
insects  feed  chiefly  on  that  part  of  the  plant  through 
which  the  sap  must  pass,  whether  it  be  the  water 
on  the  way  to  the  leaves  or  food  material  traveling 
towards  the  roots.  The  structure  of  the  plant  in 
this  region  consists  of  a  layer  of  living,  active  tissue 
lying  outside  of  the  wood  tissue,  which  is  composed 
of  cells  that  have  become  thick-walled  and  then  died, 
and  forming  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  tree.  Out- 
side of  the  living  layer  occurs  the  bark,  consisting  of 
dead  and  dry  thin-walled  cells,  whose  purpose  is  to 
furnish  a  protecting  layer  over  the  living  tissue. 
The  living  tissue  increases,  and  the  older  cells  next 
the  wood  become  thick-walled  and  die,  adding  to  the 
wood,  and  those  on  the  outside  die  and  dry,  adding 
to  the  bark.  As  the  cell  wall  forms  a  covering  to 
the  cell,  that  must  be  overcome  by  internal  pressure 
in  order  that  the  cell  may  grow  ;  so  the  bark  offers  a 
resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  tissue  beneath  it, 
and  growth  cannot  proceed  until  it  is  made  to  yield. 
The  tissue  of  which  the  bark  is  composed  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  elasticity,  but  growth  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  bark  did  not  crack  and  make  way  for 
the  successively  larger  layers  of  newer  bark.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  old  bark  flakes  off  and  disap- 
pears as  it  cracks,  and  the  tree  maintains  a  clean, 
smooth  condition;  but  this  is  only  possible  when 
there  is  a  regular  growth,  which  will  push  off  the 
bark  at  the  same  rate  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
death  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  living  layer  of  the 
cells  beneath  it. 

How  Scale  Insects  Work. — Scale  insects  are  pro- 
vided with  a  peculiar  long,  slender  mouth  part  that 
is  worthy  a  little  attention.  If  you  examine  a  young 
scale  before  it  attaches  itself,  it  will  be  seen  to  pos- 
sess a  long  proboscis  lying  along  the  breast  between 
the  legs,  and  longer  than  the  body,  but  concealed  be- 
neath it  by  being  bent  just  beyond  the  middle,  so  as 
to  bring  the  point  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
base.  The  method  by  which  this  proboscis  is  in- 
I  serted  in  the  hard  substance  of  the  bark  has  not 
|  been  described  nor  observed,  but  is  very  evidently  as 
follows  : 

Just  back  of  the  mouth  there  are  two  horny  pro- 
cesses just  in  the  right  position  to  grasp  the  pro- 
boscis a  short  distance  from  the  end.  The  proboscis 
is  doubtless  held  by  these  processes  as  the  iosect 
pushes  down  against  the  plant,  and  by  taking  hold 
successively  farther  and  farther  up,  the  insect  is 
finally  able  to  force  this  slender,  flexible  organ  to  a 
depth  greater  than  the  length  of  its  body  through 
the  hard  substance  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Many 
scales  have  the  power  throughout  their  lives  to  re- 


I  move  and  again  insert  this  sucking  tube  into  the 
j  plant,  but  in  some  the  insects  seem  finally  to  lose 

this  power  as  they  become  mature. 
How  Scales  Do  Injury. — The  injury  resulting  from 

the  attacks  of  scale  insects  may  be  classed  into  three 

categories: 

First.  Dirtying  up  the  tree  by  exuding  the  fluids 
obtained  from  the  plant,  dropping  it  over  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  forming  a  trap  for  dirt  and  a  breeding 
place  for  fungi. 

Second.  Extracting  the  water  and  food  material 
which  are  needful  for  the  plant  and  thus  preventing 
the  growth  needful  to  healthy  life. 

Third.  Disarranging  the  proper  balance  between 
top  and  roots  by  injuring  the  bark  in  a  way  to  de- 
crease the  ability  of  the  branches  to  convey  the 
water  and  food. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  large  scales  produce  the 
greater  amount  of  injury  belonging  to  the  first  cate- 
gory. These  insects  take  the  fluids  of  the  plants  in 
great  quantity  and  give  out  the  greater  part  in  the 
form  of  minute  drops  thrown  out  with  considerable 
force  so  that  everything  beneath  each  insect  within 
a  certain  area  will  become  wetted  with  this  sticky, 
somewhat  sweetish  fluid.  This  fluid  is  often  very 
attractive  to  insects  and  is  a  very  suitable  substance 
for  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  fungi.  Wherever 
these  scales  are  abundant  there  is  a  very  common 
black  fungus  which  we  call  the  b'ack  smut,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance.  This  and  the  dust  that 
is  also  collected  by  the  sticky  substance  forms  a  dark 
cloak  over  each  leaf.  The  purpose  the  leaf  chiefly 
plays  in  the  economy  of  plants  is  to  manufacture  the 
starch  from  which  sugar  and  fiber  of  the  plants  are 
composed.  Now  this  manufacture  of  starch  goes  on 
only  under  the  influence  of  sunlight;  and  whenever  a 
leaf  is  protected  from  the  light,  it  becomes  no  longer 
a  source  of  income,  but  a  source  of  expense  to  the 
plant.  The  seriousness  of  this  kind  of  injury  will 
thus  be  understood. 

Invading  Fungi. — Besides  this  the  spot  fungi  be- 
comes very  much  more  serious,  as  these  fungi  only 
enter  the  plant  after  germination  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf;  and  as  long  as  the  leaf  is  dry,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  gain  entrance.  The  philosophy  of 
the  use  of  fungicides  is  to  keep  a  poison  on  the  plant 
so  that  whenever  there  comes  a  little  moisture  on  the 
surface  in  which  the  fungus  spores  might  germinate, 
there  will  be  dissolved  enough  of  this  poison  to  kill 
the  delicate  new  fungus  growing  out  of  the  spore. 
It  will  therefore  be  possible  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  injury  by  using  a  fungicide,  as  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Scale  Effects  on  Foliage  and  Buds. — The  loss  to  the 
plant  due  to  the  extraction  of  water  is  more  import- 
|  ant  in  the  case  of  the  leaf-inhabiting  forms  and  is 
j  only  serious  under  certain  circumstances.  Generally 
!  it  may  be  said  that  the  actual  amount  withdrawn  is 
|  not  very  large,  but  duriug  the  dry  part  of  the  day 
;  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  so  rapid  that  the 
roots  can  scarcely  supply  it  fast  enough,  and,  if 
there  is  a  further  demand  through  the  pumping  of 
scale  insects,  the  leaves  will  not  be  able  to  retain 
their  normal  condition,  but  will  rather  become  some- 
what wilted. 

The  effect  of  this  wilting  will  be  a  great  shortening 
of  the  life  of  the  leaves,  and  trees  often  lose  their 
leaves  long  before  the  time,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
manufactured  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Not  only  is  there  an  effect  on  the  leaves,  but  a 
more  serious  on  the  buds,  fruit  and  new  growth  gen- 
erally. Growth,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  only  can 
occur  with  excessive  water — that  is,  with  strong 
pressure  on  the  cell  walls.  Scale  insects  may  so  re- 
duce the  water  pressure  that  though  it  may  not 
cause  the  wilting  of  the  leaf,  all  growth  may  be  made 
to  cease.  This  would  be  much  more  serious  than  the 
injury  to  the  leaves  were  it  not  true  that  when  the 
dry  part  of  summer  arrives,  at  which  time  the  ef- 
fects of  the  scale  insects  is  the  most  severe,  the 
greater  part  of  the  growth  has  already  ceased.  The 
injury  of  this  nature  is  chiefly  the  reduction  of  the 
period  of  growth,  and,  therefore,  quantity. 

Loss  from  this  source  may  be  avoided  to  a  great 
extent  by  irrigation  or  such  cultivation  as  will  in- 
crease or  conserve  the  moisture  available  to  the 
plant. 

Effects  of  Injury  to  Plant  Tissue. — The  most  serious 
class  of  injury  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  proboscis  upon  the  tissue  of 
the  plant.    The  puncturing  of  the  cells  of  the  living 
issue  just  beneath  the  bark  and  the  removal  of 
heir  substance  result  in  the  more  rapid  death  and 
heir  conversion  into  bark.    The  bark  thus  becomes 
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thicker  and,  therefore,  harder  than  is  normal  and  the 
cells  beneath  it  less  vigorous,  and  the  tree  becomes 
bark-bound,  and  unless  the  tree  is  placed  in  such  a 
favorable  condition  that  it  will  make  a  special  effort 
and  break  up  this  hardened  bark,  the  life  of  the  twig 
or  branch  is  doomed.  It  is  not  so  much  the  danger 
to  the  particular  twig  or  branch  that  makes  this 
kind  of  injury  serious,  but  there  is  besides  this  a  de- 
rangement of  the  relation  of  the  top  and  roots.  The 
flow  of  sap,  and  especially  the  downward  flow  of  the 
food  material,  is  rapid  only  in  vigorous,  healthy  cells, 
and  if  the  layer  of  cells  are  reduced  in  quantity  and 
vigor,  the  flow  becomes  very  much  impeded;  in  con- 
sequence the  annual  growth  will  be  impeded  and  de- 
creased in  amount  so  that  the  water-gathering 
power  will  be  greatly  diminished  and  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  the  ability  of  the  tree  to  withstand  the 
drought  of  summer.  Furthermore,  this  impeded  flow 
concentrates  the  food  in  the  tops  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  winter  buds  favors  the  production  of 
an  excessive  formation  of  fruit  buds.  A  tree,  there- 
fore, which  is  weakened  by  scales  is  still  further 
menaced  by  the  further  drain  of  the  overproduction 
of  fruit. 

Suggestions  on  Treatment. — When  this  condition  is 
present  something  should  be  done  to  weaken  the 
bark.  This  is  crudely  done  by  the  use  of  the  knife, 
but  much  better  by  the  use  of  such  caustic  washes 
as  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  or  resin  soar*  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  winter  sprays  is  rather  due  to 
the  effect  on  the  bark  than  by  the  destruction  of  the 
insects. 

Besides  this,  the  proper  pruning  is  essential  after 
a  serious  injury  by  attack  of  scale  insects,  to  reduce 
the  top  till  the  roots  will  be  able  to  support  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  means  at 
hand  to  control  the  health  of  the  plant  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint  are  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi  in  the  excre- 
tions of  the  insects  ;  the  use  of  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation to  conserve  or  supply  the  water  withdrawn, 
or  the  use  of  sprays  to  soften  the  bark  and  a  proper 
pruning  to  produce  again  the  proper  balance  be- 
the  top  and  roots. 


Discussion  on  Olive  Prospects. 

We  published  last  week  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper's 
essay  at  the  Sacramento  convention,  in  which  he 
took  rather  a  discouraging  view  of  the  outlook  in 
olive  oil,  and  gave  his  reasons  therefor.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  there  was  some  expression  of 
opposite  views. 

Gen.  Chipman' s  Belief. — Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  was 
sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Cooper  say  the  outlook  for  the 
olive  industry  was  discouraging.  He  did  not  agree 
with  him  fully.  He  had  always  looked  forward  to 
the  fruit  industry,  and  especially  the  olive  culture, 
as  the  factor  of  prosperity  to  the  State.  He  had 
not  believed  that  the  American  people  would  long  put 
up  with  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  any  more  than  they 
did  oleomargarine  and  other  things.  The  American 
people  are  growing  richer  and  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stand the  difference  will  buy  the  genuine  article  in 
preference  to  the  adulterated.  He  thought  the  wide 
use  of  the  latter  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  wanted  olive  oil  and  took  the  substitute  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  large  enough  quantity  of  the 
genuine  oil  produced.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Cooper's 
oil  cost  him  75  cents  at  his  grocer's,  and  the  Lucca 
oil,  so-called,  is  of  the  same  price.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  great  profit  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  spurious  article.  He  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Cooper  and  should  stick  to  his  olive  or- 
chard, with  hopes  for  his  future. 

What. the  Market  Indicates. — Mr.  Cooper  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  issue  with  Gen.  Chipman,  but  the 
falling  off  in  the  sale  of  pure  olive  oil  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  past  year,  and  the  impossibility  of  selling 
it  in  the  East,  had  induced  his  remarks.  Out  of 
fifty-seven  samples  analyzed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  San  Francisco,  nineteen  were  found  badly  adulter- 
ated with  cotton  seed  oil  and  other  things. 

He  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wenzel  and  a  statement 
published  on  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  that  cotton  seed  oil  is  as  healthful  as  olive 
oil,  and  is  harmless.  Such  a  statement  from  such  a 
source,  he  said,  had  done  more  harm  to  the  olive 
grower  than  could  be  calculated,  and  left  nothing  to 
the  grower  but  to  pull  up  his  trees.  He  asked  Gen. 
Chipman  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Not  Yet  Enough  Pure  Oil. — Gen.  Chipman  said  that 
the  fruit  growers  have  never  yet  failed  to  find  a  rem- 
edy for  evils  that  threatened  them,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  they  would  fail  now.  The  ripe  pickled 
olive  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  when  properly  put 
up,  and  the  only  difficulty  with  it  is  that  the  supply 
does  not  equal  the  demand.  When  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington last  year  he  had  much  inquiry  relating  to 
them,  visitors  to  this  State  having  spoken  so  highly. 
You  cannot  get  the  pure  oil  in  the  East  because  the 
supply  is  far  below  the  demand,  and  the  market  is 
not,  therefore,  supplied,  the  spurious  article  taking 


its  place  on  account  of  lack  of  supply.  We  can  grow 
the  olive  all  through  the  State  and  we  therefore 
should  be  able  to  manufacture  and  supply  the  East, 
and  even  Europe  in  time.  In  Europe  the  rich  people 
and  crowned  heads  consume  most  of  the  pure  oil. 
The  flavor  that  is  put  in  the  European  oil,  he  said, 
is  another  factor,  as  those  who  have  used  it  prefer 
the  taste  to  that  of  the  pure  oil. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Hayne  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Cooper 
as  to  the  gloomy  outlook,  and  he  did  not  agree  with 
Gen.  Chipman  that  it  would  be  easy  to  stop  the 
adulteration  of  oil.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  olive 
regions  of  Europe  and  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  olive 
trees  dug  up,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  cotton  seed  oil.  This  was  a 
people  that  for  hundreds  of  years,  too,  had  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  pure  olive  oil.  We  know  that  we 
are  buying  a  spurious  article  and  it  is  openly  sold  in 
market,  and  yet  the  people  say  nothing  about  it. 
Adulteration,  he  thought,  cannot  be  stopped  until 
public  opinion  favors  stopping  it.  He  believed  that 
cotton  seed  oil  was  dangerous,  and  it  was  certainly 
chemically  different  from  olive  oil.  While  chemistry 
has  not  yet  found  any  definite  poison  in  it,  chemistry 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  physiological  test  has 
not  yet  been  made  by  the  physicians. 

The  Laws. — Mr.  Cooper  said  there  are  two  laws  to 
prevent  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  but  they  are  neither 
of  them  enforced. 

Gen.  Chipman  said  that  the  fruit  growers  must 
take  up  the  fight  and  see  that  the  law  is  executed. 
There  are  enough  olive  growers  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
forced, if  they  will  take  hold  of  it.  It  was  because 
the  people  all  over  the  country  were  interested  in 
butter  making  that  the  making  of  oleomargarine 
was  controlled  by  law. 

Mr.  Berwick  suggested  that  Inspector  Dockerybe 
turned  loose  among  the  sellers  of  spurious  olive  oil 
as  be  had  been  among  the  milk  men,  and  turn  them 
upside  down  as  he  had  the  milk  men. 

Senator  Langford  was  called  on  and  said  the  Leg- 
islature had  done  its  part  by  passing  a  pure  food 
law,  and  the  growers  must  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  would  like  to  call  Senator 
Langford's  attention  to  the  olive  oil  adulteration 
law  and  the  pure  food  law,  neither  of  which  could  be 
much  improved,  but  no  appropriation  or  provision 
was  made  for  enforcing  them,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son they  were  not  executed. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


California  Citrus  Fruits  at  the  East. 


E.  A.  Morris,  a  New  York  fruit  dealer,  discusses 
California  citrus  fruits  in  the  issue  of  the  Fruitman's 
Guide  of  November  20th,  and  makes  points  which 
Californians  should  know,  even  though  they  know 
them  but  to  disprove.  It  is  important  to  know  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  a  situation. 

California  Lemons  of  Good  Quality. — The  situation 
of  foreign  lemons  shows  that  the  visible  supply  in- 
cludes a  total  supply  now  afloat  of  94,900  boxes, 
which  is  about  90,000  boxes  short  of  last  season's 
supply  at  this  date,  and,  under  past  circumstances, 
would  mean  high  prices.  California's  product  is  the 
obstacle  which  defeats  all  calculation.  I  fear  hopes 
for  fancy  prices  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  demand 
will  be  restricted  to  local  and  Eastern  trade,  it  being 
conceded  that  California  is  supplying  the  entire 
West,  and  we  know  is  bringing  goods  right  into  the 
New  York  market  and  into  her  territory  of  distribu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  "California  can  supply  the 
country  with  lemons  for  months  to  come."  For  im- 
porters' benefit  not  only  do  I  refer  to  the  quantity 
that  California  can  supply,  but  I  state  that  the  goods 
received  thus  far  from  California  show  such  excel- 
lence of  quality  that  in  an  ordinary  grocery  or  fruit 
store  they  would  be  taken  on  sight  by  the  wives  and 
children  of  this  trade  in  preference  to  what  we  have 
seen  for  years  from  Sicily. 

The  Orange  Outlook. — California's  first  car  sold  to- 
day, and  brought  $3  to  $4. 12£,  being  good  colored 
Navel  oranges.  This  car  is  the  precursor  of  a  crop 
of  10,000  carloads  which  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  but  the 
prices  realized  on  this  first  car  will  be  no  criterion 
for  prices  which  can  be  expected  during  January  and 
February.  The  f.  o.  b.  price  continues  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75  on  Navels,  and  from  Missouri  river  points  to 
Calons,  Maine,  the  freight  is  the  same,  and  figures 
about  90  cents  per  box.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of 
10,000  carloads  about  1500  have  been  thus  far  sold  on 
the  f.  o.  b.  plan.  The  question  now  comes:  What 
will  become  of  the  8500  carloads  still  remaining  ?  My 
individual  opinion  is  that  with  the  known  possibili- 
ties of  this  year's  crop,  the  growers  and  exchanges 
should  have  opened  prices  at  $1.75  to  $2  f.  o.  b.  on 
Navels,  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  on  Seedlings,  and  flooded 
the  country  on  actual  purchases,  whereas  now  they 
probably  see  1500  cars  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  and 
8500  cars  still  to  market,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  they 


will  have  to  consign  them  all  through  the  country, 
and  when  they  come  here  in  bunches  of  ten  to  twenty 
cars  daily  at  auction,  the  masses  will  get  good 
oranges  cheap,  irrespective  of  every  advantage  Cali- 
fornia possesses  in  the  commodity  freight  rate,  and 
high  tariff  on  foreign  product,  as  three  million  of 
boxes  of  oranges  are  more  than  the  United  States 
ever  took  from  all  foreign  sources,  even  before 
Florida  became  a  factor  in  the  business. 

Supply  and  Consumption.  —  Last  year  California 
saw  its  "banner  year"  on  oranges,  and  will  never 
repeat  it  with  similar  net  results.  Florida  comes  in 
this  season  with  250,000  boxes,  which  has  already 
taken  the  keen  edge  off  the  demand,  and  next  year 
Florida  will  have  three  or  four  times  this  product. 
The  future's  individual  benefit  to  me  seems  that  my 
children  are  liable  to  have  oranges  as  cheap  as  they 
now  have  the  usual  actual  necessities  of  life,  as,  fig- 
uring on  the  possible  supply  this  season,  we  find  for 
a  population  of,  say,  seventy  millions,  the  following: 

From  California,  3,000,000  boxes  of  average  200 
oranges,  600,000,000;  from  Florida,  250,000  boxes  of 
average  200  oranges,  50,000,000;  from  Jamaica,  50,- 
000  packages  of  average  300  oranges,  15,000,000; 
from  foreign,  200,000  packages  of  average  200  or- 
anges, 40,000,000;  total,  705,000,000. 

This  makes  ten  oranges  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country  during  this  season,  and  though 
it  seems  a  small  amount  per  capita,  it  is  an  over- 
supply  to-day,  and  the  overproduction  of  this  article 
will  be  its  future  destruction. 

[The  question  would  be,  supposing  the  above  fig- 
ures of  Mr.  Morris  are  correct,  whether  ten  oranges 
per  year  per  capita  is  an  overproduction.  We  should 
say  it  is  a  marked  case  of  underconsumption,  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  per  capita  will  advance  to  sev- 
eral times  ten  oranges  a  year. — Ed  ] 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Olive  Pickling  at  Pomona. 


By  Capt.  A.  D.  Thatcher  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society  in  Pomona. 

A  Perfect  Olive  Required. — Seven  years  practical 
experience  in  pickling  olives  has  taught  me  that  ir- 
rigation is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  pickling 
olives  as  any  other  one  thing.  An  olive  having  once 
suffered  for  water  to  that  degree  that  it  becomes 
shriveled,  can  thereafter  receive  water,  become 
perfect  in  appearance  and  no  expert  be  able  to 
detect  its  infirmities  in  the  pulp,  and  yet  be  wholly 
unfit  for  a  pickled  olive  in  a  commercial  sense.  So 
the  success  of  pickling  olives  begins  at  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  tree  from  the  nursery,  the  planting, 
irrigating  and  cultivating  of  the  same  until  a  per- 
fect olive  is  produced  in  an  orchard  true  to  name. 

Maturity  for  Pickling. — Then  comes  the  very  im- 
portant question:  At  what  degree  of  maturity  should 
such  fruit  be  picked  from  the  tree  ?  The  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  know  that  the  green,  unmatured 
olive  is  easy  to  pickle,  sure  to  keep,  but  unwhole- 
some, in  fact,  unfit  to  eat,  and  yet  profitable  to  the 
pickler.  Too  many  people  select  fruit  by  appear- 
ance, not  by  the  true  merit  of  the  fruit.  Hence  the 
ready  sale  of  the  green  Queen  olive  of  far  off  Italy; 
also  the  woody,  tasteless,  green  olive  of  California. 
I  ask,  are  there  any  fruits  healthful  to  the  consumer, 
plucked  from  the  tree  in  a  green  and  unmatured 
state  ?  If  not,  then  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  of 
pickling  ripe  olives. 

Objections  to  the  Water  Process. — Almost  all  olives 
left  on  the  tree  until  ripe,  become  more  or  less 
smutty.  This  smut  should  be  removed  before  plac- 
ing the  fruit  on  the  market.  In  years  of  experience 
I  have  been  unable  to  successfully  remove  this  smut 
before  neutralizing  the  bitter  in  the  fruit,  on  account 
of  bruising  the  olive;  hence  my  objection  to  the 
water  process. 

In  the  water  process  we  must  cut  incisions  in  the 
fruit  in  order  to  neutralize  the  bitter.  This  leaves 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  smut  as  it  is 
being  washed  from  the  olive;  or  compels  the  pickler 
to  wash  before  neturalizing  the  bitter  and  thereby 
chance  bruising  the  fruit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the 
water  process  for  with  one  objection,  the  finest  olives 
I  ever  ate  in  California  were  put  up  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Loop  of  Pomona  by  water  process.  But  life  is  too 
short  to  use  the  water  process  for  the  market  with- 
out cutting  the  incisions,  and  the  incision  process 
has  the  above  objections. 

The  Lye  Process. — On  receiving  the  fruit  from  the 
orchard,  I  grade  it  on  a  grader  made  especially  for 
olives;  grading  them  into  three  sizes;  then  each  size 
is  separated  according  to  colors,  by  hand.  This  is 
essential  that  the  work  of  neutralizing  the  bitter 
may  be  uniform  in  all  respects,  for  too  much  care 
can  not  be  given  to  the  removing  of  the  lye  as  soon 
as  it  has  reached  the  pit  of  the  fruit,  and  in  extract- 
ing the  lye  from  the  fruit,  for  if  left  in  the  lye  or 
water  too  long,  a  soft  or  mushy  olive  will  surely  be 
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the  result.  When  so  graded  and  separated,  the 
olives  are  placed  in  cement  vats,  covering  them  with 
concentrated  lye  made  to  the  consistency  of  one  can 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  placing  a  covering  over 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  lye.  I  lift  the  cover 
and  stir  them  carefully,  as  often  as  once  in  six  hours 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  all  the  bitter  is  neutral- 
ized. The  lye  is  drawn  off  and  water  turned  in,  in 
fact,  the  water  is  turned  in  as  soon  as  the  lye  begins 
to  flow  out  in  order  to  keep  the  olives  continually 
under  water,  thereby  not  exposing  them  to  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  lye  is  all  out,  I  wash  the  smut  from 
the  fruit  (which  now  readily  leaves  the  olive)  keeping 
the  outlet  in  the  vat  open  so  all  smut  or  dirt  may 
readily  pass  out.  When  the  olives  are  clean  and 
bright  I  then  close  the  outlet,  letting  the  olives 
remaiu  under  the  cover  away  from  air  and  light.  I 
change  the  water  every  six  hours  until  all  the  lye  is 
extracted  from  the  fruit,  using  pure  artesian  water. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  neutralize  the  bitter 
in  the  fruit,  depends  largely  upon  the  variety  of 
olives  and  the  condition  of  the  weather  just  before 
picking  the  fruit  from  the  trees;  never  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  many  times  keeping  them  in 
the  lye  from  two  to  eight  days,  changing  the  lye 
once  or  twice,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  neutralize  the  bitterness.  Length  of  time  required 
in  extracting  the  lye  from  the  fruit  also  varies  owing 
to  the  variety  of  the  fruit  and  other  conditions. 

Putting  Down  in  Brine. — When  all  the  lye  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  olives  I  remove  the  fruit  from  the 
vats  or  barrels  (using  wire  shovels)  when  they  are 
immediately  beaded  up  and  filled  full  of  brine  made 
of  Liverpool  salt  and  artesian  water,  putting  14 
ounces  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  barrels 
are  put  aside  for  ten  days,  at  which  time,  if  they  are 
to  go  to  market  they  are  rolled  out  and  the  brine 
drawn  off  and  refilled  with  brine  that  has  been 
boiled,  skimmed  and  cooled.  If  the  olives  are  not  to 
go  to  market  the  brine  is  drawn  off  and  refilled  again 
with  unboiled  brine  and  again  set  aside  until  ordered 
to  market  when  the  brine  is  again  drawn  off  and 
refilled  with  boiled  brine  as  above. 


THE  APIARY. 


Large  Hives  for  Improved  Queens. 

E.  Gallup  of  Santa  Ana  has  some  pointed  remarks 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  on  crowding,  as  seen  in 
California,  which  may  be  instructive  to  beginners. 

Cracker-Box  Hives. — Here  in  California  many  of  the 
people  hive  a  small  swarm  that  they  pick  up  in  a  re- 
tail cracker  box.  It  is  9  inches  wide,  9  inches  high 
and  10  inches  long,  inside  measure.  Now,  you  can 
readily  see  that  in  a  series  of  years  or  generations  of 
bees  kept  on  that  line  we  have  cracker-box  swarms, 
cracker-box  queens,  and  a  cracker  box  is  the  full 
capacity  of  such  queens.  What  I  wish  to  know  is: 
Are  you  fully  satisfied  with  that  class  of  queens  ? 
Now,  if  in  a  series  of  generations  you  can  deteriorate 
or  run  down  to  said  capacity,  are  you  sure  that  if 
you  adopt  a  different  policy  you  cannot  in  a  series  of 
generations  increase  the  longevity  of  both  queens 
and  bees  until  they  have  a  capacity  to  fully  occupy  a 
common  barrel  instead  of  a  cracker  box  ?  I,  for  one, 
know  it  can  be  done.  I  am  using  8  frame  Langstroth 
hives,  because  bees  in  them  will  sell  just  as  readily 
as  larger  hives. 

Cracker-Box  Queens. — Now,  when  I  have  a  queen 
that  will  fully  oecwpy  sixteen  combs  in  twenty-one 
days,  you  can  readily  see  that  we  have  to  run  that 
hive  at  least  four  stories  high  in  order  to  give  the 
bees  anywhere  near  room  enough.  When  we  get  one 
queen  of  that  class  cannot  we  rear  another  one  like 
her?  We  certainly  can,  if  we  go  to  work  in  the  right 
direction.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  start  with  a 
cracker-box  queen.  I  would  prefer  to  start  with  a 
queen  from  a  man  that  advocates  and  uses  large 
hives;  and  then  in  a  few  generations  we  could  rea- 
sonably expect  improvement,  instead  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

An  Instance. — September  20  I  had  a  small  cracker- 
box  swarm  come  to  me,  and  on  the  21st  another.  I 
can  make  good  colonies  of  them  by  giving  sealed 
brood  and  a  good  queen.  All  the  swarms  that  have 
come  to  me  (some  ten)  have  been  exceedingly  small, 
only  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  bees — cracker- box 
swarms — with  the  exception  of  one  Italian  swarm, 
and  that  was  a  good  one,  and  had  a  16-frame  queen. 
She  filled  sixteen  frames  in  the  twenty-one  days,  and 
the  bees  built  all  the  combs  in  that  time  except  one 
frame  of  foundation.  I  have  queens  of  my  own  rear- 
ing every  whit  as  good,  but  not  quite  as  beautifully 
marked  Albinos.  I  was  from  home  when  they  came, 
and  the  boys  said  they  came  out  of  one  of  the  Albino 
colonies,  but  on  examination  I  found  that  they  did 
not;  neither  did  they  come  from  any  other  colony  in 
my  yard,  so  I  was  puzzled  to  know  where  they  did 
come  from.  But  afterwards  I  found  that  a  neighbor 
two  miles  north  lost  an  Italian  swarm  about  that 
time. 

.4  Misfit.—  This  man.  Mr.  Paxton,  uses  small  hives. 


The  bees  swarmed  out  and  he  hived  them  and  set 
them  in  the  hot  sun;  in  a  couple  of  hours  they  came 
out  and  he  hived  them  again,  and  on  going  to  look  at 
them  at  night  they  were  goue.  He  then  went  and 
looked  at  the  old  hive,  found  about  a  pint  of  bees,  a 
small  patch  of  brood  about  as  large  as  his  hand,  and 
the  balance  of  the  combs  filled  solid  full  of  honey. 
Here  was  a  case  where  a  queen  was  compelled  to 
leave  for  want  of  room.  There  were  no  queen-cells 
or  unsealed  brood  When  the  young  bees  are  sport- 
ing in  front  of  that  hive  tbey  look  almost  transpar- 
ent; their  abdomens  are  pure  yellow,  except  a  small 
brown  spot  just  at  the  tip.  This  demonstrates  what 
I  am  trying  to  prove — that  is,  bees  can  be  improved 
in  looks  and  still  keep  up  and  improve  all  their  other 
good  qualities  at  the  same  time. 

Large  Hives  Approved. — If  large  hives  are  not  de- 
sirable, whv  did  Quinby  advocate  and  use  them  ? 
Why  do  Hetherington,  Dadant,  and  others,  use 
them  ?  Now  do  not  say  that  they  may  work  well  in 
some  localities  and  not  in  others.  Neither  expect  a 
cracker-box  queen  to  work  successfully  in  a  barrel 
hive,  or  vice  versa.  If  you  use  large  hives,  use  a 
queen  to  match,  and  you  are  all  right,  and  that  they 
can  be  reared  I  am  positive.  What  has  been  done  can 
be  done  again,  only  go  at  it  in  the  right  way. 

The  queen  above  mentioned  ought  to  have  had  a 
16  frame  Langstroth  hive,  and  three  stories  high, 
providing  we  were  going  to  run  her  for  honey.  Then 
ventilate  sufficiently  at  the  bottom,  and  they  could  be 
worked  without  swarming.  This  is  not  theory,  but 
actual  experience. 

A  New  Comers'  Work. 


J.  M.  Hambaugh,  who  recently  settled  in  Twin 
Oaks  valley,  San  Diego  county,  among  the  orchards, 
vineyards  and  sage-brush  mountain  sides,  gives  the 
Bee  Journal  a  report  of  progress  as  follows:  I  bought 
twenty  colonies  of  bees  last  February,  and  moved 
them  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  my  present  home.  I 
had  on  hand  ten  colonies  I  bought  the  year  previous. 
I  transferred  them  all  out  of  their  original  hives  into 
the  10-frame  Simplicity  during  the  month  of  March, 
having  many  of  the  combs  to  cut  out  of  their  original 
frames  and  transfer  into  the  regular  standard  Lang- 
stroth size.  This  put  them  back  fully  two  weeks,  and 
my  neighbor  bee  keepers  were  having  swarms  and 
extracting  honey  two  weeks  before  me.  But  when 
my  bees  did  get  down  to  business  their  progress  was 
very  rapid.  Their  surplus  arrangements  were  pre- 
pared mostly  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  drew  them  out  like  magic  into  full- 
drawn  combs,  filled  with  honey,  and  then  the  swarm- 
ing fever  became  general.  I  was  not  equipped  with 
surplus  arrangements  sufficient  to  increase  the  stor- 
age capacity  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
colonies  to  occupy  them,  hence  the  increase  was  very 
large. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season  I  had  twenty- 
nine  colonies  in  working  trim,  one  having  been  robbed 
shortly  after  it  was  transferred.  I  also  requeened 
three  colonies.  My  increase  was  from  twenty-nine  to 
fifty-two  colonies,  and  surplus  honey  secured  forty- 
six  cases  of  120  pounds  each,  making  5520  pounds,  or 
nearly  1!*0  pounds  to  the  colony,  spring  count.  This 
is  not  so  bad  for  the  first  effort  of  a  tenderfoot,  con- 
sidering all  drawbacks.  I  also  obtained  nearly  100 
pounds  of  beeswax. 

THE  FIELD. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cultivation  and 
What  It  Will  Accomplish. 

By  A.  Scott  Chapman  before  the  Pomological  Society  of  Southern 
California,  at  Pomona,  November  11,  1897. 

It  is  stated  in  xEsop's  "  Fables"  that  an  old  man 
on  his  death  bed  said  unto  his  sons  gathered  about 
him:  "My  sons,  what  I  leave  you  is  buried  in  the 
vineyard."  Diligently  and  deep  the  boys  worked  the 
vineyard  for  the  treasure — and  they  found  it  in  the 
crop. 

Cultivation  begets  crops.  How  ?  is  the  gist  of  our 
subject.  Soils  in  general  are  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  plant  food,  and  deeply  jealous  of  her  wealth  is 
Mother  Earth,  and  as  a  hostess  she  often  entertains 
one  plant  in  preference  to  another;  for  wheat  may 
follow  clover  and  barley  may  follow  corn,  but  a 
plebeian  following  of  potatoes  is  treated  with  bitter 
scorn.  Plants  drive  from  the  atmosphere  their 
carbon,  and  90  per  cent  of  a  plant,  exclusive  of  its 
water,  is  carbon.  The  ash  ingredients  come  from 
the  soil,  and  the  nitrogen,  which  is  four-fifths  of  the 
air,  must  be  assimilated  through  the  roots.  Without 
nitrogen  the  ash  ingredients  would  be  of  no  avail 
and  the  leaves  would  fail  to  collect  their  carbonic 
acid. 

Reasons  for  Cultivation. — We  cultivate  the  soil  to 
aerate  it.  It  being  aerated,  more  things  happen, 
more  chemical  changes  are  wrought,  than  I  have 
command  of  language  and  of  facts  to  tell.  Cultivation 
retains  moisture,  prevents  direct  capillary  attraction 
from  the  bottom  soil  to  the  top,  and  promotes 
hygroscopic  moisture.  The  advantage  of  thoroughly 


aerating  the  soil  is  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment of  Stoeckhardt,  "Storer,"  Vol.  I,  page  142: 

A  level  piece  of  laod,  sandy  loam,  rich  in  humus,  overlying 
strong  gravel  at  a  depth  of  20  inches,  was  divided  into  three 
plots,  each  one  square  rod  in  area.  In  plot  No.  1,  rows  of  drain 
tiles,  each  1  inch  in  diameter  were  laid  V/%  feet  apart;  no 
collars  were  used  to  join  the  tiles,  but  they  were  laid  loosely, 
with  a  straw's  breadth  of  open  space  between  their  ends  and 
a  shard  above  this  open  space  to  keep  out  the  earth.  The 
drains  were  laid  sloping  in  such  a  manner  that  while  their 
lower  ends  were  20  inches  below  the  surface,  their  upper  ends 
were  buried  only  10  inches  deep.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
drains  were  carried  into  open  pits,  so  that  air  could  at  ail 
times  freely  circulate  through  the  pipes.  At  no  time  during 
the  experiment  did  rain  water  fall  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
cause  the  drains  to  flow.  The  drained  plot  No.  1  was  spaded 
20  inches  deep.  Plots  No.  2  and  3  were  not  drained,  but  one 
was  spaded  10  inches  deep  and  the  other  20  inches.  No  ferti- 
lizer was  put  on  either  of  the  plots.  On  May  17th  barley 
was  sown.  It  came  up  well  on  all  the  plots  but  the  plants 
upon  the  aerated  land  immediately  took  the  lead.  They  were 
noticeably  more  luxuriant,  taller  and  deeper  colored  than  the 
others.  It  seemed  as  if  No.  1  had  been  manured  and  the 
others  not.  At  the  time  of  blossoming  a  prolonged  drought 
set  in,  which  greatly  distressed  the  plants  on  the  undrained 
plots  and  caused  them  to  becjme  yellow  and  sickly.  The 
plants  of  plot  No.  1  retained  their  green  color  through  the 
drought,  though  they  were  finally  lodged  by  a  heavy  shower. 
All  the  plants  were  gathered  on  August  12th,  and  the  yield 
per  .631  acre  was  as  follows:  Plot  No.  1,  aerated  and  spaded 
[  20  inches,  672  pounds  grain;  plot  No.  2,  spaded  10  inches,  504 
pounds  grain ;  plot  No.  3,  spaded  20  inches,  476  pounds  grain. 

However,  in  this  climate  of  ours  I  would  want  to 
stop  up  the  drain  in  the  day  time. 

"  Storer,"  Vol.  I,  page  145:  "  Hellriegel  divided 
a  quantity  of  garden  loam  into  two  parts  of  equal 
weight  and  compressed  one  part  firmly,  while  the 
other  was  left  loose.  In  determining  the  water- 
holding  power  of  each,  it  appeared  that  the  loose 
earth  could  retain  42  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water, 
while  the  compacted  earth  could  hold  only  20  per 
cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  water-holding  power  of 
the  loose  earth  was  almost  one-third  larger  than  that 
of  the  compact  earth. 

A  Local  Instance. — I  was  raised  in  Los  Angeles. 
As  a  boy  I  remembered  that  only  the  bottom  land 
was  planted  and  the  mesas  were  neglected,  but  there 
must  be  pioneers.  America  has  had  many — their 
work  done,  their  fame  yet  unborn — and  when  Judge 
B.  S.  Eaton  said  he  was  going  to  plant  a  vineyard 
on  the  mesas  of  the  San  Pasqual  ranch,  now  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pasadena,  it  was  thought  a  most  ridicu- 
lous thing  to  do  on  account  of  its  dryness,  and  yet,  how 
strange  it  is,  the  ground  plowed  in  the  winter  and 
after  that  kept  cultivated  the  scorching  sun  of 
summer  scarce  can  dry  it  3  inches.  The  vines  grew 
and  did  well,  and  the  Judge  became  known  as  the 
careful  cultivator. 

Nitrification. — Cultivation  promotes  nitrification  in 
the  soil  and  renders  it  fit  for  nitric  ferment  germs  to 
prosper. 

The  oxidation  of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  not  a  plain 
chemical  reaction,  Haffean  to  the  contrary,  that  the  interven- 
tion of  micospic  organized  ferment  is  necessary  in  order  that 
nitrate  may  be  formed  in  the  earth.— Storer. 

Cultivation  furnishes  three  essentials  for  the 
growth  of  nitric  ferment.  1.  Aeration,  a  free  access 
of  oxygen.  2.  Exclusion  of  strong  light  or  shade  in 
an  open  field,  for  under  the  first  half  inch  of  soil  we 
have  shade,  moisture  and  even  temperature.  3.  A 
uniformity  of  temperature,  and  that  warm,  for  nitric 
ferment  prospers  best  at  blood  heat. 

Moisture. — Dryness  is  fatal  to  the  nitric  ferment. 
This  will  explain  how  with  plenty  of  water  many  men 
can  appear  to  be  slovens  in  their  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  also  explains  why  orchardists  in  general 
are  so  opposed  to  plowing  the  earth  in  summer.  It 
would  expose  to  the  strong  light  of  the  sun  and  to 
its  drying  rays  that  part  of  the  earth  richest  in 
nitric  germs  and  basic-forming  material,  thus  killing, 
as  it  were,  the  soil  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the 
tree.  Hygroscopic  moisture  plays  a  wonderful  part 
in  a  cultivated  soil,  and  the  acid  rootlet  of  the  tree 
has  an  affinity  for  that  water  which  accounts  for  the 
green,  healthful  look  of  the  tree  on  the  well-tilled 
soil:  and  the  lack  of  that  moisture  shows  in  the 
neglected,  unplowed  land  of  the  "non-resident 
owner." 


Big  Hay  Fire. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hay  Storage 
&  Milling  Company  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
The  residence  of  W.  W.  Lord,  the  president  of  the 
concern,  was  also  totally  destroyed.  The  entire  loss 
will  aggregate  nearly  $22,000,  and  the  price  of  hay 
in  southern  California  will  probably  be  influenced  to 
the  extent  of  $1  per  ton.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of 
tramps.  The  warehouse  was  a  monster  barn  at  the 
corner  of  Lemon  and  Bay  streets.  Fully  2000  ton9  of 
hay — nearly  30,000  bales — were  destroyed.  Three 
hundred  tons  were  owned  by  the  storage  company, 
which  is  composed  of  W.  W.  Lord,  president;  W.  B. 
Russell,  secretary,  and  D.  P.  Flory,  general  mana- 
ger. The  remainder  was  the  property  of  the  farm- 
ers who  had  stored  their  hay  with  the  company,  and 
on  these  the  greater  loss  will  fall.  The  storage  com- 
pany was  insured,  carrying  $15,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance on  the  hay  and  $3000  insurance  on  the  building. 
Many  of  the  farmers  had  also  insured  against  loss  by 
fire,  but  the  majority  of  them  bad  obtained  loans  on 
their  hay,  and  the  banks  will  levy  on  the  insurance 
companies  for  the  full  amount  of  insurance. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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Calculating  the  Power  of  Water. 


A  writer  on  hydraulic  and  milling 
engineering  states  that  although  for 
many  centuries  water  has  been  em- 
ployed for  motive  power  in  all  the  in- 
dustries in  which  man  is  engaged, 
there  are  yet  many  people  vitally  in- 
terested in  its  use  who  know  but  iittle 
of  the  natural  laws  governing  its  util- 
ity, or  how  to  estimate  and  measure  its 
power. 

Most  practical  men  know  something 
about  weir  dams  and  are  able  to  make 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  water  available  for  constant  power 
purposes,  but  being  unfamiliar  with  the 
laws  controlling  the  motion  of  fluids, 
are  unable  to  calculate  the  working  en- 
ergy that  a  given  volume  of  water  un- 
der a  given  head  or  fall  is  capable  of 
producing.  This  is  determined  by  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The 
weight  is  an  unvarying  factor,  a  given 
quantity  always  weighing  the  same, 
but  the  velocity  varies  according  to 
the  height  of  column  or  head.  The  in- 
itial velocity  of  spouting  fluids  is  di- 
rectly as  the  square  roots  of  the  heights 
of  the  columns,  or  of  the  pressure.  It 
being  known  that  the  initial  velocity 
under  a  4  foot  head  is  16  2  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  that  the  square  root  of  four  is 
two,  we  proceed  to  ascertain  the  spout- 
ing velocity  of  any  other  height  by  tak- 
ing its  square  root  and  dividing  it  by 
two,  the  square  root  of  the  4-foot  head, 
and  multiplying  it  by  16.2,  the  spouting 
velocity  of  the  4  foot  head.  Take,  for 
example,  a  head  16  feet  high;  the 
square  root  of  which  is  four,  we  divide 
it  by  the  square  root  of  four,  which  is 
two,  multiply  by  16  2,  and  have  as  a  re- 
sult 32.4,  which  equals  the  spouting  ve- 
locity due  to  a  16-foot  head  of  water. 

By  the  same  rule  we  find  that  the 
spouting  velocity  due  to  a  head  64  feet 
high  is  64.8,  because  the  square  root  of 
64  is  four  times  greater  than  the  square 
root  of  four,  therefore  the  velocity  must 
be  four  times  greater  than  the  velocity 
due  to  the  4-foot  head.  The  initial 
spouting  velocity  of  any  other  head  of 
water  can  be  ascertained  by  the  same 
method  of  calculation. 

Spouting  velocity  presents  a  rather 
peculiar  phase  of  the  water  power 
question  when  thoughtlessly  viewed. 
Measured  by  spouting  velocity  alone, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  relative 
loss  of  power  as  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn of  water  increases.  A  64-foot  head 
is  16  times  the  height  of  a  4  foot  head, 
and  yet  the  spouting  velocity  of  the 
former  is  but  four  times  greater  than 
the  latter.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  spouting  ve- 
locity has  been  increased  but  four  fold, 
the  pressure  has  been  increased  sixteen 
fold,  so  that  against,  say,  one  velocity 
and  one  pressure  in  the  4-foot  head,  we 
have  in  the  64-foot  head  four  velocities 
and  sixteen  pressures,  which  means  a 
marvelous  increase  in  power  instead  of 
a  relative  decrease.    It  means  that  a 


water  wheel  which  would  develop  2 
H.  P.  under  a  4-foot  head,  would  de- 
velop 128  H.  P.  under  a  64  foot  head. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  raising  the 
head  sixteen  times  we  increase  the 
power  sixty-four  times,  a  fact  which 
seems  quite  astonishing  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. It  is  due,  however  to  say  that, 
while  theoretically  the  power  is  in- 
creased sixty-four  times,  the  efficiency 
of  the  wheel  under  the  high  head  is  not 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  on  account  of 
increased  friction  due  to  its  greater 
speed. 

The  speed  of  a  wheel  increases  with 
the  velocity  of  the  water,  therefore  the 
speed  of  a  wheel  under  a  64-foot  head 
would  be  four  times  greater  than  it 
would  be  under  a  4-foot  head.  This 
brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject that  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
student  desiring  full  and  correct  infor- 
mation. While  the  64  foot  head  devel- 
ops four  times  as  much  power  as  the 
4  foot  head,  four  times  as  much  water 
is  consumed  in  doing  it.  When  a  given 
quantity  of  water  is  consumed  in  both 
cases,  the  power  of  the  64-foot  head  is 
but  sixteen  times  that  of  the  4  foot 
head,  or  in  exact  ratio  to  the  heights  of 
the  head.  To  make  it  plainer,  a  given 
quantity  of  water  in  a  64-foot  head  will 
develop  sixteen  times  the  power  that  it 
would  in  a  4-foot  head,  because  the 
former  head  equals  sixteen  times  the 
height  of  the  water. 


In  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  canyon  the 
Southern  California  Power  Company 
is  spending  $150,000.  The  waters  of 
the  Santa  Ana  will  be  diverted  at  the 
junction  of  Bear  creek  by  a  small  dam 
into  tunnels  and  flumes,  having  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  11,000  inches,  and 
conveyed  three  miles  down  the  canyon 
to  Keller  creek,  where  the  power  house 
will  be  located.  Of  this  distance  half 
will  be  tunnels  through  the  hills  and 
half  flumes.  There  are  eighteen  tun- 
nels, some  of  which  are  already  through 
and  ready  to  be  cemented  or  bricked, 
as  the  formation  of  the  hills  through 
which  they  pass  may  demand.  The 
power  house  will  be  built  of  concrete 
and  iron.  The  dimensions  are  130x40, 
the  walls  2  feet  thick.  The  six  ma- 
chines, any  one  of  which  can  be  oper- 
ated alone,  will  generate  22,000  H.  P., 
which  the  transformers  will  increase  to 
33,000  volts.  The  receivers  will  be  30 
inches  of  steel.  The  water  wheels  into 
which  the  water  will  be  sent  at  a  pres- 
sure of  over  300  pounds  will  be  82 
inches  in  diameter,  six  large  ones  and 
three  smaller  ones.  For  the  bead  used 
this  plant  will  have,  it  is  claimed,  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  any  plant 
now  in  existence.  The  line  from  the 
power  house  to  Los  Angeles  will  be 
eighty  miles  long,  thirty  tons  of  wire 
and  over  4000  poles  being  used  in  its 
construction.  The  insulators,  which 
will  number  144,000,  will  be  tested  and 
none  that  will  not  stand  a  voltage  of 
66,000  volts  will  be  put  up.    About  a 


Sweetness  and  Light. 


Put  a  pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  praotical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ;  then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There's  a  whole  gospel  in  Ayer's 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ;  a  "gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light."  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We've  got  over  that.  We  take  "sugar  in  ours"— 
gospel  or  physio— now-a-days.  It's  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a  pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  In  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
Sent  free.    J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


third  of  them  have  already  been  tested 
at  Colton.  The  poles  and  wire  are 
now  being  distributed  along  the  line 
and  the  work  of  putting  in  the  poles 
and  stringing  the  wire  will  be  begun  in 
a  short  time.  There  will  be  two  sub- 
stations, one  at  Pasadena  and  one  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  most  of  the  power 
will  be  used  for  lighting  and  running 
the  electric  cars  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena. 

The  humanitarians  of  England  say 
that  the  method  of  taking  the  shell 
from  the  tortoise  is  cruel.  On  being 
caught,  the  tortoise  is  semi-boiled  over 
a  fire  of  red  embers  until  the  flesh  that 
retains  the  coveted  shell  to  its  body  is 
softened.  The  animal  is  then  shelled 
clean,  and,  though  the  suffering  must 
be  intense,  it  rarely  dies,  but  in  a  few 
months  grows  another  shell,  of  which 
it  is  deprived  in  the  same  manner. 


The  fish's  belly  is  white  and  his  back 
green  because  in  swimming  about  in 
the  water  the  white  belly  is  the  color 
of  the  light  shining  through  the  water, 
hence  protects  him  from  his  enemy 
below.  His  back  being  green  makes 
him  on  the  other  hand  appear  from 
above  as  a  part  of  the  green  water, 
and  is  his  safeguard  from  hawks  and 
other  enemies. 


Nearly 

Eight  Million  Elgins 

More  watches  than  any  other  factory 
in  the  world  has  produced  in  the  same 
period. 

A  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  pivotal  parts  of  such  hardness,  acting 
upon  jeweled  bearings,  together  with 
such  exquisite  exactness  of  adjustment 
that  it  is  practically  wear-proof— and 
unvarying  in  action. 

All  Elgin  watches  are  good— Full  Ruby 
Jeweled  are   best  —  at    all  jewelers. 

An  Elpn  Witch  always  has  the  word  "El^In" 
engraved  on  the  works — fully  guaranteed. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     Most     F»o\A/erfi4l     rttade  t 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr,  82-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  F»t-ic«3. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM,  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 
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DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DKUMIM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.   All  Styles — Sizes. 
PRICES  $50  to  $800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. ,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
CHICAGO.  |        NEW  YORK. 
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"Cry  No  Herring 

'till  you  have  it  in  the  net  "  The  Dutch  proverb  is 
right.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  only  U.  S. 
patents  existing   on   the  use  of  continuously 
colled  spring  wire  for  fencing,  are  owned  by  the 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  monev  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,      ...      gan  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  in 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  1U.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  offering  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxfords,  one 
strap  and  four  strap  Sandals,  fine  Kid  C.  8. 
plain  toe,  at  50  cents.  Sizes  2  to  6,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.  Men's  $4.00  Button  shoes 
SI. 37.    Ask  for  lists. 

Send  for  Complete  List,  FREE. 


WATERPROOF 


1  BRUE 


Cold  Water  F»  dint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Best 
Mild  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made  In 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  Oil  P^int.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  WH.  BUKU,  Sole  Agent,  !43  Davis  Street, 
s.tii  Francisco,  Cal. 

""^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  end  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  UKi* 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y % 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  re 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN    WEIL  WORKS-jBaja 

AURORA   ILL.-C  HICAGO  ■-  DALLAS, TEX.0  ^3 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 

ThlB  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  RalBln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwby  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


— Eben  E.  Rexford. 


Thanksgiving  Hymn. 

• 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  all  that  is 
bright— 

The  gleam  of  the  day,  and  the  stars  of  the 
night; 

The  flowers  of  our  youth  and  the  fruits  of  our 
prime, 

And  blessings  that  march  down  the  pathway 

of  time. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  all  that  is 
dear — 

The  sob  of  the  tempest,  the  flow  of  the  tear; 
For  never  in  blindness,  and  never  in  vain, 
Thy  mercy  permitted  a  sorrow  or  pain. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  song  and  for 
feast — 

The  harvest  that  glowed  and  the  wealth  that 
increased ; 

For  never  a  blessing  encompassed  earth's 
child, 

But  Thou  in  Thy  mercy  looked  downward  and 
smiled. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  of  All,  for  Thy 
power 

Of  aiding  each  other  in  life's  darkest  hour; 
The  generous  heart  and  the  bountiful  hand, 
And  all  the  soul  help  that  sad  souls  under- 
stand. 

We  thank  Thee,   O  Father,   for  days  yet 
to  be— 

For  hopes  that  our  future  will  call  us  to 
Thee— 

That  all  our  Eternity  form,  through  Thy  love, 
The  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  mansions  above. 

—  Will  Carleton. 


Out  of  Tune. 


There  were  four  little  dresses  in 
Marjory's  closet  and  three  little  dresses 
upon  mamma's  mending-table.  The  four 
were  as  trim  and  as  dainty  as  prim- 
roses in  a  garden.  They  had  hems, 
they  had  tucks,  they  had  neat  frills  and 
ribbons.  They  were  the  dresses  that 
went  to  church  and  that  met  afternoon 
callers.  They  never  scrambled  over 
fences  nor  climbed  trees,  and  never  in 
their  existence  had  they  fallen  into  the 
brook. 

And  what  of  the  dresses  upon  the 
table  ?  Mamma  picked  them  up  one  by 
one,  and  she  sighed  as  she  looked  at 
them.  They  were  torn,  one  and  all; 
and  mamma  knew  that  stitch  upon 
stitch  must  be  set  before  Marjory  could 
wear  them  again.  And  this  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  matter;  for  the  chances 
were  that  in  a  very  short  time  each 
little  garment  would  be  back  upon  the 
mending-table  more  forlorn  than  ever. 

But,  of  the  two  sets  of  dresses, — 
those  in  the  closet  and  those  upon  the 
table, — Marjory  liked  the  ragged  play- 
clothes  far  the  better,  though,  to  tell 
the  truth,  this  little  maiden  of  five 
thought  that  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
dresses  were  babyish;  and  over  and 
over  again  she  had  wished  with  all  her 
heart  that  she  were  a  boy  and  did  not 
have  to  wear  dresses.  If  only  she  were 
a  boy.  she  thought,  how  much  more  fun 
she  could  have. 

"  Girls  don't  have  nice  playthings," 
she  said  one  day. 

"  Not  nice  playthings!  "  said  mamma. 
"  Not  dolls?" 

"I  don't  like  dolls.  I  like  kites  and 
tops,"  Marjory  answered. 

And  it  would  seem  as  though  she 
meant  it;  for  in  the  nursery  a  sweet- 
faced,   flaxen-haired,   blue-eyed  dolly 


lay  day  after  day,  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected, while  Marjory  romped  with  her 
cousins,  Ned  and  Jack,  and  tore  her 
dresses  and  tumbled  her  hair. 

But  it  was  not  altogether  because  of 
the  patches  and  darns  that  mamma 
sighed  as  she  set  about  her  task  of 
mending.  What  grieved  her  most  was 
the  thought  that  Marjory  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  very  things  that  little 
girls  ought  to  love  to  do  and  to  be. 

Of  course,  mamma  did  not  think  that 
God's  fair  fields  and  meadows  were 
pleasant  playgrounds  for  boys,  and  not 
for  girls.  Of  course,  she  was  always 
delighted  to  see  Marjory's  plump 
cheeks  looking  round  and  rosy  as  two 
handsome  red  apples,  and  her  eyes  as 
bright  and  clear  and  sparkling  as  the 
dew,  when  she  would  come  bounding 
and  dancing  into  the  sitting  room  after 
a  morning's  frolic  in  the  sweet,  fresh 
air.  But  there  were  rainy  days,  some- 
times— for  rainy  days  will  come  now 
and  then,  you  know — when  Marjory 
could  not  play  out  of  doors.  Did  Mar- 
jory sit  in  her  wee  rocking  chair,  then, 
and  hold  her  doll  tenderly  in  her  arms, 
and  rock  to  and  fro,  and  think  sweet 
thoughts,  and  have  a  lovely  time,  all 
by  herself,  just  "making  believe?" 
Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  that  was  the  very 
trouble.  Neither  her  beautiful  baby 
doll,  with  its  dear  little  white  and  gold 
cradle,  and  its  high  chair,  and  its 
velvet  -  cushioned  carriage,  nor  her 
many  pretty,  girlish  toys  bad  any 
charm  of  late  for  Marjory.  She  would 
play  with  something  for  a  while — a 
very  little  while  ;  and  then  she  would 
run  to  the  window,  and  look  up  at  the 
clouds,  and  wish  that  "the  horrid  rain 
would  stop."  She  would  help  mamma 
a  little — oh,  ye-es,  sort  of  help  her — 
but  not  with  a  ready,  cheerful  willing- 
ness ;  and  mothers  do  not  care  much 
about  little  half-hearted  helpers. 

"  I  wish  Marjory  were  more  girlish," 
mamma  said  to  herself,  as  she  finished 
the  first  little  dress,  and  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  to  rest  for  a  moment. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning, 
and  through  the  open  window  by  which 
mamma  sat  the  glad  summer  sun 
streamed  in,  flooding  the  sitting  room 
with  its  golden  beauty.  A  gentle 
breeze  brought  the  scent  of  roses,  fra- 
grant and  sweet ;  and  mamma  drew  in 
a  deep,  long  breath  of  the  perfumed 
air. 

"  How  loveiy  those  roses  are  !"  she 
thought  ;  and  she  turned  her  head  to 
look  out  upon  the  garden  that  lay  just 
beyond  the  sitting  room  windows.  And 
then  there  came  a  most  peculiar  ex- 
pression into  her  eyes.  She  gazed  in 
surprise  for  a  moment,  then  laughed 
out  heartily,  and  said,  "  Well,  well, 
well !  " 

"  Guess  you  didn't 'zactly  know  me, 
did  you  ?  said  a  roguish  little  voice. 
"Guess  you  thought  'twas  somebody 
else  !  " 

Somebody  else  ?  Pray  whose  else 
could  it  be,  with  those  twinkling  brown 
eyes  and  those  sunny  curls  and  those 
cherry-red  lips  brimming  over  with 
mischief  ?  Ah,  mamma  knew  her  as 
quick  as  a  wink.  Why,  it  was  no  one, 
of  course,  but  Marjory;  yet  mamma 
stared  and  wondered.  For  only  an 
hour  before  a  gay  little  maiden  had 
gone  tripping  away  over  the  lawn  and 
along  the  road.  She  wore  a  neat, 
pretty  dress  and  a  dainty  white  hat 
with  golden-eyed  daisies  upon  it  and  a 
pair  of  pretty  shoes  upon  her  graceful 
little  feet.  And  now,  among  the  roses, 
as  fair,  as  fresh  as  the  roses  them- 
selves, was  this  same  little  maiden  in 
quite  another  costume. 

Her  hat  was  a  queer,  fantastic  crea- 
tion, beneath  which  her  roguish  face 
looked  prettier  than  ever.  It  was  noth- 
ing short  of  an  old  field-hat,  tattered 
and  torn  in  crown  and  brim,  and 
trimmed  about  the  edge  with  a  fold  and 
a  jaunty  streamer  of  soft,  flimsy  lace. 
But  though  her  curly  head  was  won- 
derfully ornamented,  she  wore  neither 
stockings  nor  shoes;  and  two  little  fat 
knees  peeped  out  below  the  rolled-up 
hems  of  a  pair  of  blue  overalls,  and  her 
chubby  arms  were  bare  from  wrists  to 
dimpled  elbows.  "  Well,  Marjory  Hun- 
ter, where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
those  funny  clothes  ?  "  exclaimed  mam- 
ma. 

"  Aunt  Kate  gave  them  to  me,"  an- 


swered Marjory,  running  to  the  win- 
dow. "She  bought  some  the  very 
same  for  Ned  and  Jack,  and  these  pur- 
pose for  me,  'cause  she  says  I  won't 
tear  them  the  way  I  do  my  dresses. 
And  don't  you  think  it's  most  as  good 
as  being  a  boy  ?  And  won't  you  let  me 
wear  them  always,  and  never,  never 
wear  my  dresses  again  ?  " 

"  O  Marjory,  you  don't  wish  that  !  " 
said  mamma. 

"  I  really  do,  mamma,"  said  Marjory, 
shaking  her  curls  and  looking  very 
serious. 

"Marjory,"  said  mamma,  "how 
would  you  like  to  play  boy  for  a 
week  ? 

And  Marjory  shouted  and  danced  and 
tossed  her  queer,  fantastic  hat  by  way 
of  expressing  her  delight. 

"Very  well,  then,  we'll  begin  now," 
said  mamma.  "And,  remember,  no 
dolls,  no  girls'  playthings,  for  a  whole 
week." 

"Hurrah  !  "  cried  Marjory;  and  away 
she  ran  across  the  lawn.  But  just  as 
she  reached  the  road,  she  met  Mrs. 
Ashley  from  over  the  way. 

"Good-morning,  Marjory,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley.  "Why,  I  hardly  knew  you. 
Now  what  do  you  suppose  I've  come 
for  ?  Ruth  is  to  have  a  tea-party  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  come  to  invite 
you." 

"Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  said  Marjory,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "Let's  go  and  ask 
mamma.    See,  there  she  is." 

So  they  went  together;  and  mamma 
said  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure,  and 
of  course  she  gave  her  permission. 

"  Each  girl  is  to  bring  her  doll,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashley,  "and  I've  planned  the 
nicest  surprise  that  ever  was.  It's  to 
begin  at  four  o'clock." 

Oh,  I'll  be  there  for  the  s'prise," 
said  Marjory;  "  and  I  hope  Aunt  Kate 
will  let  Ned  and  Jack  go." 

"  But  they're  not  invited,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley,  laughing.  "It's  a  little  girl's 
tea-party." 

"Then  I'm  afraid,"  said  mamma, 
very  slowly,  "  that  Marjory  can't  be 
there,  either.  For,  though  of  course 
you  don't  know  it,  Mrs.  Ashley,  Mar- 
jory is  a  boy." 

"Oh,  but  I'll  begin  to-morrow," 
sobbed  Marjory. 

"No,  no,  dear,"  sand  mamma.  "You 
agreed  to  begin  to-day."  And  then 
mamma  explained  to  Mrs.  Ashley. 

So  it  happened  that  at  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon  a  sad  little  maiden  in 
blue  overalls  sat  upon  the  stump  of  an 
old  oak  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn 
near  the  roadside,  with  one  finger  in 
her  pouting  mouth  and  a  glistening  tear 
in  each  brown  eye.  And  she  heard  the 
music  and  the  laughter  over  the  way, 
and  she  thought  of  the  chicken  salad 
and  the  cookies  and  the  ice  cream  and 
the  other  good  things  to  eat,  and  she 
wondered  and  wondered  what  the 
"surprise"  could  be.  Each  fresh 
shout  of  laughter  brought  a  fresh  tear 
to  Marjory's  eyes.  As  she  sat  there, 
so  sad  and  dejected,  who  should  come 
along  the  road  but  Ned  and  Jack. 
They  had  their  new  kite,  and  they  were 
coming  to  look  for  their  little  play- 
mate. But,  somehow,  Marjory  did  not 
feel  like  enjoying  their  company  just 
then,  so  she  sprang  up  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

"O,  mamma  !  "  she  cried,  running  to 
her  mother  and  hiding  her  sorrowful, 
tearful  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder, 
"  Ned  and  Jack  are  coming  with — with 
their  kite,  and  I  don't  want — want  to 
play  with  them.  And  oh,  please,  I 
want  to  be  a — a  little  girl  again." 

Then  mamma  took  Marjory  into  her 
loving  arms  and  comforted  her.  "Are 
you  sure  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes;  I  don't  want  to  be  a  boy  !  " 

"Who  said  you  were  a  boy?"  ex- 
claimed Ned  and  Jack  as  they  bounded 
into  the  sitting-room. 

Then,  while  Marjory  hid  her  face, 
mamma  told  Ned  and  Jack  all  about  it. 

"  And,  after  all,"  said  mamma,  "it 
isn't  best  to  be  a  boy  nor  best  to  be  a 
girl.  Each  is  so  nice  to  be  that  one 
really  couldn't  choose;  and,  when  boys 
and  girls  feel  dissatisfied  and  grumble 
and  complain,  do  you  know  what  they 
are  like  ?  Why,  just  like  beautiful 
musical  instruments  out  of  tune." 

Well,  Marjory  continued  to  wear  her 
blue  overalls  when  she  played  in  the 


fields  with  Ned  and  Jack;  but  she  will- 
ingly wore  her  dresses  sometimes — 
those  with  the  ribbons  and  tucks  and 
those  with  the  darns  and  the  patches — 
and  she  has  never  since  that  day  been 
out  of  tune. 


Fashion  Notes. 


When  silks  are  packed  away  they 
are  likely  to  become  yellow  unless  care 
is  used.  To  prevent  this,  break  up  a 
few  cakes  of  white  beeswax,  fold  them 
loosely  in  old  handkerchiefs  and  place 
these  among  the  folds  of  silk. 

Fur  is  a  very  fashionable  trimming, 
and  is  combined  with  lace  and  embroid- 
ery without  any  regard  for  the  expense 
involved;  yet  without  this  excess  of 
decoration  the  plainer  gowns,  when 
they  have  the  indescribable  touch  which 
gives  them  style,  are  the  most  pleasing. 

Frills  of  lace  in  ivory  white  or  antique 
yellow  or  frills  of  chiffon  are  much  used 
to  line  the  high  storm  collars  of  fur 
garments.  Sallow complexioned  women 
do  not  look  well  in  gray  furs  and  hence 
the  chinchilla  or  gray  fox  collarette  is 
trimmed  with  a  lace  ruff  and  knots  of 
ribbon.  Both  white  and  black  lace  is 
used,  the  black  as  a  relief  for  light  furs, 
the  white  as  a  relief  for  dark  furs. 

Very  many  of  the  new  fur  boas  are 
long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  in  front.  Some  are  made  entirely 
of  Russian  sable,  Hudson's  Bay  or  stone 
marten  tails.  With  these  lace  and 
jewels  are  often  introduced. 

A  favorite  trimming  for  handsome 
cloth  dresses  in  mauve,  reseda,  green, 
dahlia,  gray,  fawn,  etc.,  is  a  rather 
heavy  cream  or  ecru  guipure  lace, 
which  is  employed  for  yokes,  boleros, 
epaulettes,  and  laid  flat  on  velvet  vests, 
epaulettes,  cuffs  and  collars  as  borders. 

A  dolman  wrap  is  of  white  silk  and 
has  a  Watteau  plait  in  the  back.  It 
falls  almost  to  the  knees,  has  full,  long 
sleeves  and  a  high  slashed  collar,  lined 
with  ermine.  A  wrap  of  yellow  bro- 
caded silk  has  three  full  frilled  capes, 
each  one  edged  with  sable  and  headed 
with  a  design  in  cut  jet.  A  full  frill  of 
of  black  lace  edges  the  under  frill,  and 
the  opening  in  front  and  the  high  collar 
are  lined  with  sable  and  white  lace. 

A  cape  of  bright  red  silk  falls  to  the 
waist,  and  is  lined  with  ermine  and 
embroidered  with  immense  flowers  in 
fine  jet.  A  pelerine  of  black  satin, 
lightly  embroidered  with  steel,  has  a 
flaring  collar  and  a  piece  in  front  of  soft 
chinchilla.  A  very  elegant  wrap  has  a 
plastron  of  black  velvet,  which  tapers 
to  a  point  at  the  waist  back  and  front. 
The  velvet  is  sewn  with  pearls  and 
gold,  and  the  plastron  is  outlined  with 
ermine.  The  cape  part  of  the  wrap  is 
of  pearl-colored  brocade,  over  which 
fall  deep  frills  of  black  lace. 

The  fashionable  motif  of  the  moment 
in  designs  for  clasps,  belts,  watch  chains 
and  various  other  articles  of  jewelry 
is  that  of  the  four-leaf  clover.  As  a 
rule  the  actual  leaf  is  held  under  cyrs- 
tal;  but,  the  genuine  talisman  not  being 
always  at  hand,  unsentimental  artisans 
have  simulated  it  without  hesitancy. 
Whether  this  reproduced  emblem  will 
weave  the  same  spell  of  good  fortune 
as  belongs  to  the  actual  leaf,  repeated 
four  times  on  the  same  stalk,  or  not, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Tucked  silk  shirt  waists  are  in  the 
greatest  possible  evidence.  They  will 
be  worn  during  the  winter,  and  will  be 
in  light  shades,  worn  under  tailor  jack- 
ets, wraps  of  fur  and  heavy  cloth  coats. 
Flannel  shirts,  also  tucked,  are  shown 
in  all  the  leading  shades,  and  are  al- 
most as  popular  as  their  silk  rivals. 

Tall,  straight  feathers  are  not  made 
to  stand  up  as  high  as  usual  this  sea- 
son. Moreover,  they  nearly  all  curve  a 
little  at  the  tips,  and  many  of  them 
slant  decidedly  from  the  base.  The  ef- 
fect is  more  gracefuf,  and  the  style 
gives  promise  of  staying. 

"  Hurry  and  clean  up  before  dinner, 
Henry  I  "  urged  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

Now,  twenty  years  ago  a  husband  so 
addressed  would  have  washed  his  face 
and  brushed  his  hair,  but  Henry 
Wheeler  didn't.  He  rushed  out  into 
the  twilight  and  cleaned  his  wheel. — 
Judge. 


Luck  and  Pluck. 


The  boy  who's  always  wishing 

That  this  or  that  might  be, 
But  never  tries  his  mettle, 

Is  the  boy  that's  bound  to  see 
His  plans  all  come  to  failure, 

His  hopes  end  in  defeat, 
For  that's  what  comes  when  wishing, 

And  working  fail  to  meet. 

The  boy  who  wishes  this  thing 

Or  that  thing  with  a  will 
That  spurs  him  on  to  action, 

And  keeps  him  trying  still 
When  effort  meets  with  failure, 

Will  some  day  surely  win, 
For  he  works  out  what  he  wishes 

And  that's  where  "luck"  comes  in! 

The  "luck"  that  I  believe  in 

Is  that  which  comes  with  work, 
And  no  one  ever  finds  It 

Who's  content  to  wish  and  shirk. 
The  men  the  world  calls  "  lucky," 

Will  tell  you,  every  one, 
That  success  comes,  not  by  wishing, 

But  by  hard  work,  bravely  done. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


We  shall  be  judged  hereafter  not  by 
what  we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we  have 
done. — Robert  Hall. 

My  liberty  ends  when  it  begins  to 
involve  the  possibility  of  ruin  to  my 
neighbor. — John  Stuart  Mill. 

Time  is  like  a  river,  in  which  metals 
and  substances  are  sunk,  while  chaff 
and  straws  swim  upon  the  surface. — 
Lord  Bacon. 

Of  all  the  perils  of  advancing  age 
none  is  greater  than  that  of  losing  the 
faculty  of  wonder.  That  which  is  com- 
monest is,  iDdeed,  the  most  real  cause 
of  wonder. — Westcott. 

How  easy  is  the  thought,  in  certain 
moods,  of  the  loveliest,  most  unselfish 
devotion  !  How  hard  is  the  doing  of 
the  thought  in  the  face  of  a  thousand 
unlovely  difficulties. — George  Macdon- 
ald. 

Truth  is  the  band  of  union  and  the 
basis  of  human  happiness.  Without 
this  virtue  there  is  no  reliance  upon 
language,  no  confidence  in  friendship, 
no  security  in  promises  and  oaths. — 
Jeremy  Collier. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  excuses 
which  do  not  excuse.  All  these  are  objec- 
tionable. None  of  them  are  conclusive, 
but  all  are  delusive.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin said  that  the  roan  who  is  good  at  an 
excuse  is  good  for  nothing  elese.  It  is 
poor  policy,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  beg  off  from  eternal  life. — C.  A.  S. 
Dwight,  in  Observer. 

We  wish  to  make  some  marks  in  life. 
We  turn  to  the  distant  and  far  away, 
we  believe  in  the  things  that  lie  like 
mountain  peaks  under  the  horizon, 
when,  indeed,  the  things  for  us,  the 
things  to  make  our  mark  upon,  the 
things  to  do  with,  grow  by,  to  let  us 
into  heaven,  are  the  little  ones  lying 
just  here  about  our  daily  path,  the 
overlooked  things  next  to  us. — J.  F.  W. 
Ware. 


Things  for  Women  to  Know. 

The  asparagus  fern  makes  a  beauti- 
ful interior  decoration.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly graceful  in  its  growth,  and  is  so 
light,  airy  and  feathery-looking  that  it 
seems  to  impart  a  sense  of  coolness  and 
rest  on  a  warm  day.  At  a  recent 
house  party  the  thin,  light  portiers 
were  completely  covered  with  aspara- 
gus ferns,  while  all  the  floors  were 
"crashed"  with  coarse,  white,  inex- 
pensive linen. 

Thin,  gauzy  gowns  of  black  are  being 
much  trimmed  with  ruches  and  folds  of 
soft  white  velvet,  covered  or  partially 
covered  with  black  material.  A  fine 
black  silk  grenadine,  brocaded  with 
flowers,  was  seen  recently  in  London, 
with  a  double  frill  of  white  velvet  down 
the  left  side  of  the  full-gathered  bodice. 
Frills  of  the  velvet  finished  the  neck 
and  wrists. 

The  barbaric  queens  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  once  wore  what  is  thought  to 
be  the  costliest  cloak  in  the  world.  The 
cloak  is  now  in  the  national  museum, 
and  the  foundation  is  of  olona,  or  native 
hemp.  Stitched  to  the  foundation  with 
hempen  threads  are  the  feathers  of  the 
native  birds  of  the  island,  the  feathers 
overlapping  and  making  a  soft,  beauti- 
ful and  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The 
feathers  are  put  on  in  the  form  of  cres- 
cents, in  yellow,  red  and  black.  The 
black  and  yellow  feathers  are  from  the 
Moho  nobilis,  and  the  bird  is  extremely 
shy  and  hard  to  capture,  making  its 
feathers  of  great  value.  It  took  nearly 
100  years  to  make  the  cloak,  and  it  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1,000,000. 

Dame  Fashion  has  decreed  that  lace 
is  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  popular 
trimmings  for  gowns,  jackets,  wraps, 
bodices  and  underwear.  One  of  the 
latest  ways  of  arranging  the  lace  is  to 
tie  it  loosely  and  gracefully  in  true  lov- 
er's knots,  and  place  the  bows  at  dif- 
ferent vantage  points  of  the  costume. 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  run  any 
such  risk,  my  dear." 

"  That's  just  like  you,  John  !  Ever 
since  you've  got  your  life  insured 
you've  been  awfully  afraid  you'd  get 
killed." — Harlem  Life. 


Dainty  Dishes  for  Invalids. 


Ill  health  when  due  to  pure  neglect 
is  a  moral  wrong.  It  robs  the  home  of 
money  and  happiness,  the  two  chief 
factors  of  human  life.  The  preserva- 
tion of  health  is  a  duty  which  all  owe 
to  their  families  and  the  public.  Ill 
health  begets  poverty,  discontent,  irri- 
tability and  a  diseased  mind.  Nearly 
all  poverty  is  due  to  ill  health,  either 
in  this  or  a  previous  generation. 
Health  is  impossible  unless  strict  at- 
tention is  paid  to  diet,  exercise  and 
cheerfulness. 

Food,  the  nourisherof  the  body,  sup- 
plies all  the  materials  of  growth.  The 
value  of  exercise  may  be  seen  when  we 
say  that  activity  alone  absorbs  the 
nutrition  from  our  food  and  generally 
cures  indigestion.  The  value  of  cheer- 
fulness may  be  seen  when  we  say  that 
a  piece  of  bad  news  will  stop  instantly 
the  whole  process  of  digestion.  Here 
are  some  recipes  for  invalids'  food  : 

Cream  Toast. — Put  two  small  pieces 
of  buttered  toast  in  a  hot  dish.  Boil 
in  a  small  saucepan  three-quarter  cup- 
ful milk,  with  half  teaspoonful  butter. 
Season  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  sugar. 
Mix  the  yolk  of  one  egg  with  a  quarter 
cupful  cream.  Add  slowly  the  boiling 
milk  to  the  cream  and  yolk,  while 
stirring  constantly.  Pour  it  over  the 
toast  and  serve. 

Tomato  Toast. — Prepare  two  slices  of 
toast  the  same  as  for  buttered  toast. 
In  the  meantime  place  one-third  can  of 
tomatoes  in  a  small  saucepan  over  the 
fire,  add  quarter  teaspoonful  salt,  half 
teaspoonful  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
sugar  and  a  slight  sprinkle  of  white 
pepper.  Boil  ten  minutes.  Pour  the 
tomatoes  over  the  toast  and  serve. 

Buttered  Toast. — Cut  thin  slices  from 
a  two-day-old  baker's  loaf  of  bread. 
Take  each  piece  on  a  toaster  or  a  large 
fork,  and  hold  it  over  the  fire  and  toast 
to  a  fine  golden  color  on  both  sides. 
Spread  the  toast  on  both  sides  with 
butter.  Lay  the  toast  on  a  plate  cov- 
ered with  a  bowl  or  pan,  place  it  for 
three  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  then 
serve,  leaving  the  toast  covered  until 
the  patient  is  ready  to  eat  it. 

Milk  Toast. — Place  a  small  saucepan 
with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful butter,  a  little  sugar  and  a 
sprinkle  of  salt,  over  the  fire.  Let  it 
boil  up.  Lay  two  small  pieces  of  but- 
tered toast  in  a  covered  dish,  pour 
over  the  hot  milk  and  serve. 


It  is  recorded  that  once  Senator 
Mason  propounded  a  query  to  Senator 
Morgan. 

"  How  long  could  you  talk,"  asked 
Mason,  "on  a  subject  of  which  you 
knew  absolutely  nothing  ?" 

"Well,"  answered  Morgan,  with  a 
smile,  "  if  it  was  a  matter  about  which 
I  knew  absolutely  nothing,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  talk  more  than  two 
days." — Washington  Post. 

This  conversation  was  overheard  in 
a  railway  car: 

"  Usen't  you  to  work  for  the  B  & 
O.  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  used;  usen't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  used;  I  thought  you  used  I  " 
Right  here  in  America  we  have  dia- 
lects waiting  to  be  coined  into  money 
by  story  writers  with  a  gift  for  busi- 
ness.— Life. 

Gladys — Papa's  going  to  give  us  a 
check  at  the  wedding  instead  of  a 
present,  Tom. 

Tom — All  right;  we'll  have  the  cere- 
mony at  high  noon,  tbeD,  instead  of  at 
four  o'clock. 

Gladys — Why,  what  for,  dear  ? 

Tom — Banks  close  at  three. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Thin  Boarder — "I  don't  see  how  you 
manage  to  fare  so  well  at  this  board- 
ing house.  I  have  industriously  courted 
the  landlady  and  all  her  daughters,  but 
I'm  half  starved." 

Fat  Boarder — "  I  courted  the  cook." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  dog, 
doctor  ?  " 

"Appendicitis." 

"  Going  to  operate  ?  " 

"No  ;  he  is  too  valuable." — Life. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Maple  Rolls. — Take  one  quart  of 
bread  dough,  when  it  is  moulded  for 
the  last  raising;  mould  in  a  cup  of  maple 
sugar,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Let  it  rise 
and  mould  again  and  cut  out,  rise  and 
bake.    These  are  very  nice. 

Nut  Candy. — Take  nice  maple  sugar, 
with  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  Boil  until  very  hard  when 
tried  in  water.  Pour  immediately  into 
a  buttered  pan  in  which  the  nuts  have 
been  placed.  Cut  into  sticks  before  it 
is  cold. 

Small  Spice  Cakes. — To  one  cupful 
of  molasses  add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mace, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
three  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth  and  bake  in  gem  pans  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Whipped  Cream  Sauce. — Whip  to  a 
stiff  froth  one  cupful  of  thick  cream. 
To  the  well-beaten  whites  of  three  eggs 
add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  mix  well,  stir  in  the  whipped 
cream  and  one  tablespoonful  of  vanilla 
or  other  flavoring.  It  should  not  be 
made  more  than  half  an  hour  before 
serving;  is  good  for  cottage  or  fruit 
puddings  or  to  pour  over  stale  cake 
dipped  in  wine  or  fruit  juice  as  an 
emergency  dessert. 

Dough  Cake. — To  make  dough  cake 
reserve  one  pint  of  the  bread  dough 
when  you  are  moulding  for  the  pans. 
Put  it  into  a  bowl;  add  a  cup  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  four 
eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  until  the  dough 
and  other  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Pour  this  into  a  pan,  stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  two  hours, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Smothered  Tomatoes. — Cut  three 
small  tomatoes,  fair  and  of  good  shape, 
in  halves  crosswise.  Melt  one  table- 
spoonful butter  in  the  chafing  dish,  ar- 
range the  tomatoes  skin  side  down, 
cover  and  cook  until  the  tomatoes  are 
soft,  which  will  require  about  twenty 
minutes.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  serve 
tomatoes.  They  should  be  served  from 
the  skin,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  the 
taste,  also,  powdered  sugar  if  too  acid. 
The  water  pan  will  be  needed  for  this 
and  the  tomatoes  should  be  covered 
while  cooking. 

Macaroni  Croquettes — Boil  till  soft 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  which 
has  been  broken  in  small  pieces.  Melt 
one  ounce  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a 
saucepan,  and  add  to  it  one  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  onion  and  one  of  parsley. 
Chop  and  add  two  ounces  of  any  cooked 
bacon,  ham  or  meat  to  the  macaroni. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
moisten  with  a  little  milk  or  white 
sauce.  Heat  all  together  in  the  pan, 
then  add  one  egg,  stirring  all  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  fire,  then  turn  the 
mixture  on  to  a  plate  to  cool.  Make 
it  up  into  shapes  like  corks,  add 
egg  and  crumbs  to  them,  then  fry  them 
in  boiling  fat  a  golden  brown.  Serve 
with  fried  parsley. 


Everett  Wrest — "  Here's  a  woman's 
conference  has  adopted  resolutions  de- 
nouncing men  who  let  their  wives  sup- 
port them." 

Manny  A.  Mann— "  The  idea  !  Whose 
wives,  pray,  should  we  let  support 
us  ?  " — Judge. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  a  woolen  skirt  has  been  wrin- 
kled in  packing  or  any  other  way,  it 
can  be  made  smooth  by  hanging  it  out 
of  doors  in  the'dampness  on  a  day  when 
there  is  not  too  much  moisture. 

Silk  may  be  restored  by  sponging, 
and  while  quite  damp  it  should  be  rolled 
on  a  broomstick  and  left  until  quite 
dry.  This  may  take  twelve  hours  or 
more.    Silk  should  never  be  ironed. 

Window  glass,  lamps,  marble  and 
stone  vases  or  mantels  are  quickly 
cleaned  if  rubbed  with  salt  slightly 
dampened.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a 
coal-oil  lamp  makes  the  wick  burn 
brighter  and  give  a  clearer  light. 

Ink  spots  are  removed  from  gingham 
by  saturating  them  with  sweet  milk, 
then  covering  with  salt.  Salt  and 
lemon  juice  will  remove  mildew.  Soak 
brooms  occasionally  in  hot  water;  they 
will  be  softer,  less  brittle  and  will  wear 
longer. 

Ammonia  is  very  useful  in  the  house- 
hold. A  few  drops  put  into  water  and 
rubbed  on  unwashable  clothing  which 
has  become  soiled,  will  remove  the  dirt 
without  injuring  the  garment.  It  is 
also  excellent  for  cleaning  hair  brushes 
and  combs,  paint  and  marble. 

When  the  prudent  woman  removes 
her  veil  she  rolls  it  between  newspaper 
over  a  rod  as  long  as  the  veil  is  wide. 
A  broomstick  cut  proper  length  makes 
a  good  roller.  If  the  veil  has  lost  its 
stiffness  it  may  be  made  like  new  by 
dipping  it  in  a  very  thin  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  being  pulled  straight  before  it 
dries. 

When  preparing  sandwiches  for  a 
large  company,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  them  several  hours  in 
advance  of  the  serving.  If  a  napkin  is 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  wrapped 
around  the  sandwiches,  which  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  cool  room,  they 
will  keep  as  fresh  and  moist  as  though 
just  spread. 

Washing  clothes  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  friction,  but  a  great  deal  more 
swashing  and  less  friction  would  be 
more  effectual  and  more  agreeable  to 
to  the  worker.  The  boiler  must  be 
freed  from  iron  rust,  and  the  water  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  if  necessary  put 
into  the  boiler  one  tablespoonful  of 
borax.  The  clothes  should  be  put  on 
in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  come 
to  a  boil.  This  disinfects  the  fabric 
and  helps  to  rid  it  of  the  soap. 

Oatmeal  should  be  cooked  slowly  and 
not  be  stirred,  if  its  best  flavor  is  to  be 
preserved  and  it  is  not  to  be  pasty.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  it  on  the  range  in 
a  double  boiler,  while  other  things  re- 
quire a  fire,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for 
several  hours.  In  the  morning,  pour 
boiling  hot  water  into  the  lower  boiler 
and  allow  the  already  cooked  meal  to 
become  hot.  This  insures  perfect  oat- 
meal mush  without  requiring  a  long 
morning  wait  for  its  proper  prepara- 
tion.   Don't  stir  it  while  reheating. 

For  cleaning  the  spots  on  the  carpet 
ox  gall  or  ammonia  and  water  are  ex- 
cellent The  proportion  is  one  table- 
spoonful of  household  ammonia  to  four 
parts  of  water,  or  use  one  tablespoonful 
of  ox  gall  to  one  quart  of  water.  Apply 
with  a  sponge  or  flannel,  not  too  wet, 
and  rub  until  nearly  dry.  This  must  be 
used  quickly  and  washed  off  immedi- 
ately. For  soot,  cover  with  salt  or 
cornmeal  and  sweep  up.  To  remove 
ink  spots  pour  on  milk,  and  as  it  be- 
comes colored  absorb  with  a  blotting 
or  other  soft  absorbent  paper;  coarse 
butcher's  paper  is  good.  As  soon  'as 
the  ink  is  removed  wash  with  warm 
water  and  castile  soap  —  nothing 
stronger — to  remove  the  grease  of  the 
milk. 


|  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

"3  Granite  Stale  Evaporator  Co.  *  Swcctser,  Ind.,  June  14, 1897. 

J^J        Gentlemen:— The  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  ami  Water  Heater  win.  h  1  pun  nased 
^Sj  of  you  some  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.   Very  little  fuel  is  required  and  a 
lartre  amount  of  heat  ts  produced.    Every  stock-raiser  should  own  one.  In 


9 


tis  tl.cbcit  made.  Yourstruly,  ROBERT  SHHRON. 

25  gallon.  M2;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon.  $24. 
1   GRAHITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  TemnleConrt,  H.Y.City 
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Scheme   to    Supersede  Railroad 
Traffic. 


J.  E.  Russell,  member  of  the  national 
deep-waterways  commission,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  railroads,  which 
surperseded  canals,  have  reached  their 
best  estate,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
canals  are  to  be  restored  to  the  first 
rank.  But  it  will  not  be  the  old  canal. 
He  sees  in  the  development  of  engi- 
neering the  practicable  means  of  con- 
struction for  immense  channels  through 
which  ocean  steamships  will  enter  and 
traverse  this  country  from  end  to  end. 

He  says  the  days  of  removing  rocks 
under  water  by  blasting  are  gone  by 
forever.  Gen.  Newton  and  his  exten- 
sive works  for  the  removal  of  rocks  at 
Hell  Gate  are  antiquated.  One  of  the 
rock-dredging  machines  which  he  saw 
in  his  explorations  had  a  grappling 
apparatus  weighing  seven  tons.  The 
operators  did  not  blast  at  all,  unless  to 
make  a  face  for  the  beginning  of  work, 
but  put  their  dredger  directly  upon  the 
ledge  20  feet  under  water  and  wrenched 
off  immense  masses  at  once,  so  that  at 
times  they  had  to  be  broken  up  before 
they  could  be  deposited  upon  any  of  the 
conveyances  for  carrying  away  the 
debris.  The  consequence  of  improved 
invention  is  that  the  cost  of  removing 
a  cubic  yard  of  rock  has  been  reduced 
in  ten  years  not  less  than  two-thirds. 
He  describes  work  now  in  progress  in 
Canada  where  $80,000,000  has  already 
been  spent  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
and  it  is  already  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. This  is  more  than  six  times  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  im- 
proving communication  between  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  least  depth  in  the 
Canadian  line  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  ocean  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
will  soon  be  14  feet.  This  means  that 
vessels  of  small  carrying  capacity  can 
be  brought  across  the  ocean  directly 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  long-distance  trans- 
portation of  bulky  freight  over  the  cost 
by  land  carriage  will  be  enormous. 
Railroads  cannot  compete  with  deep 
waterways,  and  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  business  of  through  trans- 
portation. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  large 
vessels  which  will  be  used  on  the  canals 
of  the  future  will  give  them  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  freight  cars.  The 
time  is  not  distant,  he  says,  when  canals 
will  be  constructed  with  a  depth  of  30 
feet  and  a  corresponding  width.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  large  ocean  vessels 
will  be  brought  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  that  transportation  will 
be  vastly  promoted  and  cheapened. 
The  great  drainage  canal  which  is  being 
built  in  Chicago,  to  his  mind,  will  be  a 
waterway  connecting  the  Illinois  river 
and  Lake  Michigan.  With  a  depth  of 
30  feet,  with  sufficient  width  and  with 
protected  sides  this  will  be  used  for 
the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  lake 
into  the  Illinois  river,  and  that  brings 
them  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  use  of  water  transportation  from 
the  West  to  southern  ports  has  greatly 
affected  the  trunk  lines  of  roads  east 
and  west.  The  creation  of  deep  water 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  has  led 
to  shipments  of  grain  from  there,  which 
have  reduced  the  freights  of  railroads. 
More  grain  is  going  by  steamers  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
nature  of  freight  business  in  the  South 
has  been  materially  modified.  The  en- 
tire course  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  connected  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  with  the  Atlantic  at 
New  York,  and  will  be  used  for  ocean 
vessels  of  greatest  tonnage. 

The  canals  will  have  to  be  prepared 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Thaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


for  large  vessels,  and  steam  will  be 
used  for  motive  power,  and  much  more 
speed  will  be  secured  than  was  ever 
possible  in  the  old  days.  The  banks  of 
the  canals  will  be  riprapped  so  that  the 
wash  from  the  steamers  will  not  de- 
stroy them,  but  this  can  be  done  easily 
and  a  good  freight  speed  can  be  secured 
across  the  country.  Vessels  will  start 
from  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  for 
foreign  ports. 

What  Invention  Has  Done. 


What  is  it  that  enables  an  operative 
to  day  to  produce  so  much  more  in  a 
less  number  of  hours  than  he  could 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  It  is  simply 
invention,  as  embodied  in  the  improved 
machines,  tools,  processes  and  appli- 
ances that  American  inventors  are 
constantly  furnishing  to  American 
manufacturers. 

Near  Baltimore  there  was  recently 
erected  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
world  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel  in  all  its  forms;  and,  as  recently 
stated  by  its  superintendent,  by  means 
of  the  inventions  and  improved  appli- 
ances they  have  adopted,  they  are  en- 
abled to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  with 
but  one-third  of  the  manual  labor  re- 
quired at  their  other  establishment, 
built  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
before. 

In  1866  steel  rails  cost  $165  per  ton. 
In  1884  they  bad  dropped  to  $34,  in 
1893  they  were  $21  to  $24  per  ton  and 
in  1897  even  less.  See  how  that  has 
expedited  the  building  of  railroads, 
which  now  cover  the  country  like  a 
network,  and  without  which  modern 
enterprise  could  not  be  carried  on;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  steel  in  all  its  forms. 
So  that  to-day  we  build  steel  bridges, 
steel  vessels,  steel  cannon,  steel  frames 
for  our  buildings  and  for  farm  imple- 
ments and  use  steel  nails. 

Inventions  and  improvements  have  so 
reduced  the  cost  of  steel  rails  that  al- 
ready, during  the  year  1897,  the  United 
States  has  sold  100,000  tons  to 
Europe. — Engineering  Magazine. 


The  surface  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
150,000,000  square  miles,  taking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  at  197,000,- 
000,  and  its  greatest  depth  supposedly 
equals  the  height  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain, or  four  miles.  The  Pacific  ocean 
covers  78,000,000  square  miles,  the 
Atlantic  25,000,000,  the  Mediterranean 
1,000,000. 


The  British  Museum  has  books  writ- 
ten on  bricks,  tiles,  oyster  shells,  bones 
and  flat  stones,  together  with  manu- 
scrips  on  bark,  ivory,  leather,  parch- 
ment, papyrus,  lead,  iron,  copper  and 
wood.  It  has  also  three  copies  of  the 
Bible  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  fan 
palm. 


Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won't  sell  'em,  be- 
cause they  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index — free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO., 

HUGNZO   SI'HINO.  Proprietor, 

Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  Improved  Artificial  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  I  !>  Geary  Street.  San  Frami-io,  Cal. 

AddreHS.  I         (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements: 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  U.  8.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 

Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 


w-v  TTT^TTTT\  ¥"*  Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
lr  I  \r  I  I/h  Piles, Fissure.Fistula, 
l\  I)  X  *.  U  l\  I  -t  Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
"  without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  W  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CCKED  'H  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DES  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatton 
Assay,  125;  Hlowplpe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


WANTED. 

Pair  of  Pure  White  Horses. 

Those  turned  white  from  old  age,  not  wanted. 
Will  buy  single  and  chance  mating,  if  extra  hand- 
some. Must  be  built  rangv;  good  steppers,  with 
fine  tails  and  manes.  Not  less  than  1050  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  15  hands,  2  inches  in  height,  or  more. 
Address  BREEDER,  care  of  Rural  Press. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  P  Bolstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berksnlres. 


J  KKSKVS — The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PKTKK  sax K  &  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  8.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOI. STEINS  &  DI'KHAYIS.  Best 
Butler  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  BogB  and 
Poultry.  Willaui  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


PA  KK  YIKW   I'Ol  I.TKV   \  Altll-.    \\v  lav. 

purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Tlwruuahbreil 
Poultry,  Including  prize-winning  White  and  Black 

1  4-)M-r..    F.  E.  Townsend  &  Co.,  1U25  J  street, 

Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Edeu 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  LeghornB,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Bares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


W.  H.  YOl'Nti,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Bares.  Prices  on  application. 


WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.   LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18TU. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Bogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  HAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  OELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.    Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1891  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

IFOIR,  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,    -   -   -    -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

Wire  Fencing  Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 

Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  sonic  .special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them, 

GERMAN  h  A  I.I  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Pranciseo,  Cal., 

Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analytti  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ati'n  Report  for  189e.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Renumber 
the  Beit  ii  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hutching  strong,  healthy 


chicks. 

turning  trays, 


Self -regulating,  patent 

ive  lamp — jui 
few  of  its  good  points  Bold  under 


rying 

chicks,  non-explosive  lam 


room  for 
just  a 


[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
)ble.  Onr  128  page  catalogue  de- 
ibee  them  fully;  tells  many 
ngs  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Hox  640  0ES  MOINES, IA. 


IIvbver  beaten 

In  all  the  many  ehowa  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
ELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
matic, yon  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
tollable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  aud  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  onr  new  book.  Send  lOcte.  for  it. 

■R, ,  -  '-A.  ? , ,  -  9  y,B,^  T?-R,  ^ "  ^  ?  P,°  ° "  v .  9  "J  ^-P-T.1-1. L  L  s 


lOIAHll  (lOOEcvKlar)  OKTRIALfll.  "t  hsubM 

fl"  uiaWu-.;.-.  ("'.  an  i  W  cl.  i  ki  from  lOOffga  «rh."  Ml* 
allrmtb,  Loekport,  111.  8«o<t  ♦  ftU  •  aultfM  of 
><*.     Buckeyt  IstubaUir  in,  gpriagield,  0. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weeltly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  abonl  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK &CO. 
IIS  Kirhiran  St.,  CMCKfl.  ILL. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipment.. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.F 


will  tell 
you  all 
about  It. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    dt  CO. 
Bole  Agent..     -      -      No.  826  Market  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


j\ MEgi^Q  RE1EN 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


December  4,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


8tT 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  December  1,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $   957s@   96J4      $   91H@  91% 

Thursday  @     @   

Friday   96^@1  00  9\%®  93% 

Saturday   99)4®   97%  92%@   91  % 

Monday   97Vi@   96  91%@  90H 

Tuesday   95;s@   96J4  90>4@  91^ 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  7s6   d  7s5k(d 

Thursday  7s6V4d  7so18d 

Friday  7s6V4d  7s6'8d 

Saturday  7s7   d  7s658d 

Mondav  7s5%d  7sf>18d 

Tuesday  7s4%d  7s4%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   @ —  —    @  — 

Friday  $1  48iS£@l  48        $1  47n^@-l  46 

Saturday   1  48   @1  47!/,       1  45   @1  44« 

Monday   1  45   @1  46«       1  43 

Tuesday   I  4556@  1  42%@1  41% 

Wednesday   1  46*@1  45/,       1  42&@1  40% 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  spot  deliveries  of  actual 
wheat  is  decidedly  firmer  and  in  every  way 
better  for  the  producing  and  selling  interest 
than  it  was  at  date  of  last  review.  Prices  ob- 
tainable are  about  5c  per  cental  higher  than 
then  quoted.  The  market  a  portion  of  the 
week  was  still  stronger,  with  stiff  speculative 
values  for  a  brief  period.  Dec.  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago touched  the  II  mark  on  Friday,  but  since 
then  has  receded  about  4c.  The  improved 
prices  have  been  better  sustained  for  actual 
wheat  than  for  operations.  There  is  a  good 
shipping  demand,  not  only  for  Europe,  but  for 
South  Africa,  choice  wheat  being  required  for 
the  latter  destination.  Five  wheat  ships 
cleared  from  this  port  Tuesday,  carrying  over 
t4,000  tons.  The  speculative  market  Wednes- 
day was  rather  weak,  but  there  was  no  pro- 
nounced change  in  values  in  the  spot  or  open 
market. 

Fair  prospects  for  a  good  South  American 
crop  tend  to  weaken  the  market  for  forward 
deliveries  of  California  wheat.  Late  advices 
are  to  the  effect  that  Buenos  Ayres  will  have 
a  surplus  from  the  crop  about  to  be  harvested 
of  one  million  tons,  or  fully  as  much  as  this 
State  would  now  furnish  from  a  bonanza 
yield.  On  several  occasions  California's  crop 
has  exceeded  above  quantity,  but  not  since 
1884,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  again  to  pass  the 
million  ton  mark,  owing  to  more  diversified 
farming  and  greatly  reduced  acreage  devoted 
to  grain.  While  present  indications  point  to 
a  rather  liberal  yield  this  winter  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  actual  returns  are 
more  likely  to  run  under  than  over  present 
estimates,  as  there  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  guessing  on  the  matter  at  this  date, 
and  where  the  imagination  or  guesswork  is 
called  ,  into  play  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
stretched  in  the  interest  of  bears  and  buyers. 
Should  the  crop  south  of  the  equator  prove  as 
large  as  now  estimated,  it  by  no  means  signi- 
fies that  it  will  be  crowded  to  sale  at  low 
figures.  The  wheat  market  may  not  be  in  as 
bad  shape  next  spring  as  many  bear  specu- 
lators are  now  calculating  on. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Li  v.  quotations   7sfid@7s7d  8s25/,d'S8s4d 

Freight  rates   18?i@20s  30@— s 

Local  market   $l.50@1.55  $l.45@l.47V4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  $1  47'/s@l  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  46^ 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @l  4fiH 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  4VA®\  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40  @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.48%@1.45. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.47%@1.40%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 


Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.46%@ 
1.45%;  May,  1898,  at  1.42^@1.40%. 

Flour. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in  quot- 
able rates,  but  selling  pressure  has  been  less 
pronounced  than  for  several  weeks  preceding. 
Owing  to  cutting  competition,  much  of  the 
flour  which  has  changed  hands  lately  could  not 
be  replaced  at  the  prices  accepted.  Many  of 
the  interior  mills  have  been  compelled  to 
close  down,  owing  to  the  losses  incurred  by 
millers  through  current  prices  for  flour.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  some  of  the  heav- 
iest flour  manufacturers  in  this  center  have 
gone  to  the  wall  on  account  of  this  suicidal 
policy,  which  also  operates  against  the  wheat 
grower. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35fffi3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00(<i4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25(24  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Baiters'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

Two  ships  clearing  this  week  for  Europe 
took  3000  tons  Brewing  barley,  valued  at 
$72,fi00.  Spot  stocks  of  high  grade  barley  are 
light,  and  market  for  same  is  tolerably  firm 
at  the  current  quotations.  Heavy  and  bright 
Feed  is  also  in  limited  supply  and  is  in  the 
main  very  steadily  held,  asking  rates  for 
some  especially  desirable  lots  being  above 
quotable  figures.  Low  grade  Feed,  foul,  dark 
or  otherwise  seriously  faulty,  is  in  ample  sup- 
ply to  satisfy  the  inquiry  for  this  description. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87W®   92 VJ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82^(3  87y, 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  87J4@88%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  90@8S^c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.  feed  sold  at  88%@88c;  May 
at  88'4@88%c. 

Oats. 

Arrivals  have  not  been  particularly  heavy 
the  past  week,  but  aggregated  larger  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  In  connection 
with  previous  supplies,  there  are  more  oats 
offering  of  most  descriptions  than  can  be 
placed  at  current  figures.  This  is  generally 
the  case  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year.  Some  holders  refuse  to  accept  the  rates 
now  prevailing,  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  strictly  choice  to  select  qualities. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17H 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07>-i@l  12)4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  ®1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  07tfffil  12^ 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  10   @1  40 

Red  1  10  @1  35 

Corn. 

New  crop  is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  market  unfavorable  to  sellers. 
The  demand  at  present  is  limited,  and  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  local  operators,  who 
are  purchasing  more  against  future  needs 
than  for  immediate  requirements. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     90   @  92V4 

Large  Yellow   92!4@  95 

Small  Yellow   95   (g)l  00 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  V  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

There  is  not  much  arriving,  but  demand  is 
slow,  and  values  keep  at  a  low  range.  Ship- 
ments of  rye  flour  were  made  this  week  to 
China  and  Japan. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  00  @1  05 

Buckwheat. 
Stocks  in  this  center  are  in  comparatively 
few  hands,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  fact 
that  the  market  is  tolerably  firm.  Large 
quantities  could  not  be  placed  at  full  current 
rates. 

Good  to  choice  1  30   @1  35 

Silverskln  1  35  @1  40 

Beans. 

There  is  not  much  doing,  either  on  local 
account  or  for  shipment.  Most  of  the  beans 
now  here,  both  White  and  Colored,  are  being 
held  in  warehouse  for  a  more  favorable 
market.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  specula- 
tive holders  of  Bayos  to  boom  values  for  this 
variety,  but  the  boom  is  not  yet  on  to  any 


COBB    &    HESS  ELM  EVER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


e  Plow 


THEY  ARE  ALL  TALKING  ABOUT. 


OLIVER'S 

NEW  COLUMBIAN  GANG. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 

The  Columbian  has  all  the  valuable  features  of  the  popular  Casaday,  but  is  stronger 
aud  simpler  in  construction;  is  light  in  draft  and  easy  to  manage. 

FOR  THE  HILLSIDE  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


Serd  for  Catalogue  containing  testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  the 

State. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  AND  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


KANC1SC0,  CAL.  K 


noteworthy  degree.     Sellers  are  as  a  rule 

contending    for   advanced    figures,   but  to 

effect  free  sales  lower  prices  would  have  to 

be  accepted.     Other  colored  beans  are  not 

receiving  much  attention.    Values  for  most 

white  varieties  remain  in  favor  of  consumers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs                      1  25  @l  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              1  20  @1  30 

Lady  Washington                              1  00  @1  15 

Butter,  small                                     1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large                                      1  50  @1  60 

Pinks                                                 1  40  @1  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                          2  20  @2  30 

Reds                                                  1  25  <ai  50 

Red  Kidneys                                      2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        1  50  @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans                                 1  75  @2  00 

Herse  Beans                                      1  20  (all  30 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small                               175  (6)2  00 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  give 
following  review  of  the  bean  market  in  that 
center,  prices  given  being  per  (50  lf>  bushel : 

Receipts  of  domestic  white  beans  have  been 
very  light  his  week  and  with  strong  advices  from 
interior  points  and  a  much  better  demand,  market 
has  ru  ed  firm  and  higher.  First  of  the  week 
Marrow  sold  at  $1.30,  but  price  has  worked  up  to 
$l.35@l.40at  the  close,  with  mist  holders  unwill- 
ing to  sell  under  $1.40.  Medium  have  been  very 
scarce  and  ruled  firm  at  $'.2  i  until  Thursday, when 
market  advanced  to  H.32%4@1.25,  closing  very  firm. 
Pea  have  met  a  very  good  inquiry  and  price  has 
advanced  about  15c  during  the  week  with  $l.'^0 
generally  asked  at  the  close,  though  some  bags 
are  still  obtainable  at  $1.15.  Red  Kidney  were 
offered  freely  at  II.27V4  early  in  the  week  with  con- 
siderable business  at  $1.25,  but  export  orders  were 
larger  than  anticipated  and  cleaned  up  stock  so 
closely  that  the  price  jumped  5®7s£c  Thursday 
afternoon  when  further  orders  arrived  and  tone 
has  neen  very  strong  since  then.  White  Kidney 
continue  quiet,  but  uolders  generally  ask  $1.40. 
Black  Turtle  Soup  have  weakened  I5@25c  under 
free  offerings  for  future  delivery  at  very  low 
prices;  spot  business  has  been  mainly  at  $175® 
1.80.  Very  little  doing  in  Yellow  Eye  or  Cali- 
fornia Lima ;  the  latter  quotable  at  $1  30(a)!. 32^ ; 
outside  quotation  an  extreme.  Green  pea',  have 
been  held  steadily  at  about  former  range  of  prices. 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  qualities  of  either  Green  or  Niles 
are  in  very  limited  stock,  and  market  for  such 
is  firm.  Offerings  from  first  hands  have  to 
be  run  through  a  cleaner  before  being  suit- 
able for  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  40  Ol  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  ®1  35 

Hops. 

Dullness  and  lack  of  firmness  are  fully  as 
pronounced  features  of  the  market  as  at  any 
previous  date  the  current  season.  Similar 
indifference  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  reported 
both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  Quotations 
are  wholly  nominal  and  are  based  on  the 
views  of  holders.  The  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket tends  unmistakably  to  confirm  the  views 


recently  expressed  in   these   columns  that 

wholesale   dealers   and    jobbers  are  more 

interested   in   unloading  than  they  are  in 

making  further  purchases  at  present. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

The  hop  market  in  the  East  is  reported  as 

below,  according  to  a  New  York  authority, 

the  advices  coming  through  by  recent  mail : 

While  the  general  market  shows  little  if  any 
material  change  in  the  position,  still  the  move- 
ment has  not  been  quite  so  fr<  e  at  primary  points 
as  was  the  case  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  The  pro- 
portion of  strictly  choice  hops  available,  however, 
is  comparatively  moderate,  and  such  grades  are 
he  d  fully  as  firmly.  On  under  grades  there  has 
been  perhaps  a  little  more  pressure  to  sell,  and 
somecontrac  s  have  been  made  with  brewers  for 
January  and  February  delivery  a  shade  cheaper 
than  spot  goods  of  same  grade  could  be  obtained, 
i  The  demand  from  brewers,  however,  is  not  much 
of  a  factor,  as  most  of  them  are  stocked  up  with 
old  and  cheaper  hops.  On  the  local  market  de- 
mand continues  slow  and  unimportant.  Advices 
from  the  Pacific  coast  indicate  a  more  quiet  mar- 
ket, though  holders  firm  Latest  English  cables 
report  market  unchanged,  but  a  little  more  dispo- 
sition to  operate.  German  advices  strong  with  an 
advance  of  14  marks  established  during  the  week. 

Wool. 

Market  remains  quiet,  and,  as  the  annual 
stock-taking  time  is  close  at  hand,  there  is  not 
apt  to  be  much  business  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  At  recent  auction  sales  in  London 
values  were  well  sustained,  which  fact  im- 
parts a  healthy  undertone  to  the  local  market. 
Some  of  the  scouring  mills  in  this  center  are 
still  running  on  grease  wools  held  in  stock. 
Supplies  of  scoured  wool  afford  some  very 
choice  selections  for  manufacturers. 

PALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  n  @(4 

Do      defective  10  @ll 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  ®ll 

Ijamb's  defective   6V4®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  *■/, 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  presented  a  little  better 

tone,  mainly  due  to  continued  light  receipts. 

Quotable  values  did  not  change  materially, 

but  sales  at  full  current  figures  were  more 

frequent  than  for  a  week  or  two  previous. 

The  demand  was  not  active,  however,  and 

very  little  selling  pressure  would  cause  a 

weak  feeling  to  be  again  experienced. 

Wheat  11  00@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00®  13  50 

Oat   9  00@12  00 

Barley    8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 
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Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  9  bale   80®  40 

Miiisturrg. 

Receipts  of  bran  are  light  and  most  of  the 
present  output  is  placed  prior  arrival.  Mid- 
dlings are  in  only  moderate  supply,  but  in- 
quiry for  same  is  not  very  brisk  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Market  for  rolled  barley  is 
steady.    Milled  corn  is  offered  at  easy  figures. 

Bran,  9  ton  "  50®18  50 

Middlings  19  00(822  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  50®20  00 

Cornmeal  20  50®21  00 

Cracked  Corn  21  50@22  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  mustard  seed  and 
there  is,  in  consequence,  little  upon  which  to 
base  quotations.  It  is  doubtful  if  purchases 
could  be  effected  for  less  than  the  figures  be- 
low noted,  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  if  sellers 
seeking  custom  could  secure  better  figures. 
In  fact,  on  pressure  to  realize,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  moderate  concessions  to 
buyers.  Flaxseed  is  arriving  in  only  small 
quantity  at  present,  and  holders  are  not  dis- 
posed to  crowd  offerings  to  sale  at  the  expense 
of  making  special  reductions  in  prices.  Al- 
falfa is  offering  at  former  easy  figures  and  is 
not  receiving  much  attention. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75(5  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(62  25 

Flax  1  70®  1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2M®2& 

Rape  24@3 

Hemp  23£@3M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6« 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  the  same 
quiet  condition  as  previously  noted,  and  is 
not  likely  to  change  materially  for  a  month  or 
more  to  come.  Other  bags  and  bagging  are 
receiving  little  or  no  attention,  as  is  custom- 
ary at  this  date,  values  remaining  nominally 
as  before. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x30,  spot   54»  b\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   44®  iH 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  64 

Hides,  Felts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt 
sale  and  are  commanding  fully  as  good  prices 
as  previously  quoted.  Pelts  do  not  lack  for 
custom,  the  former  range  of  values  remaining 
in  force.  Tallow  of  desirable  quality  is  meet- 
ing with  buyers  about  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
received,  prices  continuing  without  change. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  — 10  @— 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  84®  9 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  ®  9 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  84@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  ®  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11 

Dry  Hides  15  @154 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— @14 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs 


Culls. 
84®  9 


74®  8 
-  ®  8 
74@- 


9  @10 
12  @124 

—  @11 

—  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75@l  00 


Horse  Hides,  small  25 

Colts'  Hides  25 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35 

Pelts,  shearll  ng,  per  ski  n  15 


(  a  50 
®50 
rail  00 
(a  80 
@60 
®25 


i  ri.a,  auvwi  "ufii  .jd,  u   »v 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 


®20 
@10 
@10 
®  SM 

i  2* 

®35 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  — 

Elk  Hides   8 

Tallow,  good  quality   3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  stocks  of 
choice  Water  White,  either  Extracted  or 
comb.  Above  description  is  selling  at  steady 
figures.  Light  Amber  grades  are  sufficiently 
literal  to  give  buyers  the  advantage  on  this 
class  of  stock.  Supplies  of  dark  Comb  and 
Extracted  are  plentiful,  as  compared  with 
the  limited  demand  for  this  sort. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   44®  4^ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  33* 

Dark  Tule   1*®  'ZH 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   7*®  94 

Amber  Comb   4  @6 

Beeswax. 

Little  arriving  and  spot  supplies  are  light. 
Market  is  firm,  with  no  large  quantities  in 
the  interior  to  draw  from. 

Fair  to  choice,  9  lb  22  @24 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  high  grade  is  in  light  supply,  and 
there  is  some  of  especially  desirable  quality 
for  which  an  advance  on  top  quotations  is 
realized.  Mutton  is  bringing  good  average 
prices,  and  market  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
more  favorable  to  the  buying  interest  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Lamb  is  scarce 
and  high.  Hogs  are  selling  a  little  under 
former  range  of  values,  the  demand  being 
hardly  sufficient  to  absorb  offerings  as  rapidly 
sb  received. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  9  lb   6  @  64 

Beef ,  2d  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5   ®  54 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6S4o;  wethers   6   ®  64 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3»s®  3\ 

Hogs,  small   JH®  Jjj 

Hogs,  large  hard   3^®  3J£ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hoes,  country  dressed   44®  i\ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   64®  7* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   64®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7   @  74 

Poultry. 

Immediately  following  last  review  the 
market  for  dressed  turkeys  developed  de- 
cided weakness,  especially  for  poor  stock, 
with  large  quantities  of  this  description  offer- 
ing. It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be  re- 
quired the  coming  week,  but  an  improved  de- 
mand and  better  prices  are  apt  to  be 
experienced  in  the  near  future.  Small 
broilers,  fat  ducks  and  geese  sold  fairly  well. 
Other  poultry  moved  slowly  and  at  low  aver- 
age figures.  Several  carloads  of  Eastern 
poultry  arrived. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  11   ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  9  lb  12  ®  12V4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  12  ®  124 

Hens,  Cal.,  9  doz  3  00® 4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  75<g>4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50(a4  00 

Fryers  3  25@3  50 

Broilers,  large  3  Ml  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50(53  00 

Ducks,  young,  9  doz  3  50<g>4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50(oj4  50 

Geese,  9  pair  1  25®  1  75 

Goslings,  f  pair  1  2o@l  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  9  doz   85®1  00 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Bntter. 

The  output  from  dairy  points  around  San 
Francisco  bay  and  from  the  southern  coast  is 
on  the  increase,  with  cows  coming  in  fresh 
and  green  feed  promising  to  be  soon  in  good 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  but- 
ter now  coming  from  the  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  section,  and  receipts  from  the  North 
will  in  a  few  weeks  drop  off  altogether  for  the 
current  season.  Market  is  rather  weak  for 
common  qualities,  but  buyers  are  not  yet  dic- 
tating prices  on  choice  to  select.  Packed  but- 
ter will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  stock. 

Creamery  extras,  9  lb  27  ®— 

Creamery  firsts   26  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  21  ®25 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  20  «n224 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  22  ®23 

Pickled  roll  21  @224 

Dairy  in  tubs  20  @22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  ®21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  I24'g)15 

Cheese. 

There  is  not  much  strictly  choice  new,  only 
a  few  weeks  from  the  press,  and  for  cheese  of 
this  sort  higher  figures  than  are  quotable  are 
realized  in  a  small  way.  Of  held  cheese,  both 
domestic  and  imported,  there  is  an  abundance 
and  market  for  such  is  easy  in  tone. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  11  @114 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  11  ®13 

Eggs- 
Arrivals  of  fresh  from  ranch  or  hennery 
were  not  heavy  but  were  on  the  increase,  and 
with  buyers  holding  back  as  much  as  possible, 
while  sellers  were  anxious  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations, the  market  was  weak  and  lower, 
as  could  be  readily  surmised  would  be  the 
case  under  the  circumstances.  Eastern  cold 
storage  eggs  were  in  liberal  receipt,  and  were 
crowded  to  sale  at  reduced  figures,  which 
helped  materially  in  depressing  the  market 
for  the  home  product. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. . 37 ^4 — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  324@35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  @21 

Cold  storage  eggs  15  @19 

Vegetables. 
Onions  sold  at  a  sharp  advance,  stocks  being 
slim  and  mostly  in  few  hands.    Tomatoes  con- 
tinued fairly  plentiful  and  went  at  much  the 
same  wide  range  of  prices  as  during  preced- 


We  have  a  full  line  of  Nut«,  Candles,  Fancy  Groceries,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  In 
exchange  fur  cash  or  produce  at  n  pular  commission  rates. 

Bnggtes,  Wagons,  Harness.  Sewing  Machines,  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Wind- 
mills are  specialties  with  us.   Get  our  prices. 

Syrup — No'  hlng  nicer  in  S.vrup  line  fur  flavor  and  body :  per  jacket.       gals.  #1.75 

AUiaii'  e  Llverp-.ol  suit— This  is  one  of  the  finest,  whitest  and  driest  Salts  on  the 
market:  for  a  short  time  we  quote  it  in  50- lb  sacks  at  the  low  price  of  40c  per  sack. 

Beans— Choice  lot  of  Small  Whites,  just  arrived;  per  100  lbs..  *!.»>. 


ing  week,  owing  to  great  difference  in  qual- 
ity. Asparagus  was  on  market  in  quotable 
quantity  from  near  by  points.  Green  Pep- 
pers, Peas  and  String  Beans  were  in  moder- 
ate receipt  from  Los  Angeles. 

Asparagus,      ft   15®  20 

Beans,  String,  fl  ft   5  ®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  9  ft   24®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  9  ft   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  9  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  9  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  9  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  9  box   — ®  — 

Garlic,  1*  lb   3®  3* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  9  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,     lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  50®  1  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  9  ft   4®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   4®  5 

Rhubarb,  9  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay,  9  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  9  small  box   35®  75 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   — ®  — 

Potatoes. 

The  market  for  potatoes  has  developed  no 
important  changes  since  last  review.  Demand 
is  not  very  active.  There  are  liberal  supplies 
of  common  qualities  and  not  many  choice  to 
select.  The  latter  command  tolerably  good 
figures,  while  inferior  grades  go  at  low 
prices.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in  sufficient 
stock  to  enable  buyers  to  keep  values  at  a 
low  range. 

Early  Rose,  River,  9  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Burbanks,  River    35®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  9  cental   30  ®  50 

Sweet  Merced   50  @  65 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Holiday 
Goods. 


GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

There  is  scarcely  any  summer  or  vineyard 
fruit  now  moving  outward  in  a  fresh  state. 
Some  Apples  are  going  forward  by  rail  to 
Eastern  points  and  more  would  follow  if  desir- 
able qualities  were  readily  obtainable  in 
wholesale  quantity. 

The  local  market  was  well  stocked  with 
apples,  but  most  offerings  were  under  choice. 
Strictly  fancy,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  and  free 
from  moths  or  worms,  were  salable  to  ad- 
vantage. Select  Spitzenberg  brought  the 
best  figures,  this  variety  generally  being  a 
favorite  and  taking  the  lead  about  the  mid- 
winter holidays.  As  an  eating  apple,  the 
Spitzenberg  stands  high  with  most  consumers 
and  has  few  superiors.  Bellflowers  and  New- 
ton Pippins  of  high  grade  sold  close  to  figures 
realized  on  Spitzenberg.  Poor  apples  were 
neglected  at  low  prices,  there  being  entirely 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  fruit  offering  for  a 
healthy  market. 

Pears  are  not  making  much  of  a  showing, 
but  the  varieties  now  on  are  selling  rather 
slowly,  being,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  ripe 
to  be  desirable  for  immediate  use.  Winter 
Nelis  will  probably  be  more  in  favor  a  few 
weeks  later. 

Persimmons  are  in  fair  supply,  and  offerings 
include  not  a  few  which,  in  the  way  of  ripe- 
ness and  other  conditions,  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  this  fruit.  Grapes  which  have 
been  held  are  offering  at  quite  easy  prices, 
considering  this  late  date  in  the  season. 
Strawberries  were  in  light  supply,  but  cheap. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  4-tier,p3r  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  oox   50(d)  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  V  box   25(g)  40 

Apples.  Lady,  50-to  box   1  50®  2  50 

Apples,  Bellflower,     50-lb  box   65®  80 

Apricots,  Royal,  9  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — @  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  9  box   — @  — 

Crabapples,  V  box   — ®  — 

Quinces,  9  box   35®  50 

Figs.  Black.  2-layer  box   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Co'nichon,  9  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay.  9  craie   50®  75 

Grapes.  Isabella,  9  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes  in  boxes  5@lCc   less  than  In 

crates. 

Peaches,  wrapped,  9  box   — @  — 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   — ®  — 

Pomegranates,  large  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Bartlett,  9  box    — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  ^  box   SO®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  9  box   65®  1  00 

Persimmons,  small  box    50@  75 

Prunes,  9  box   — @  — 

Blackberries,  9  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  TP  chest   — ®  — 

Huckleberries,  9  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries,  common,  9,  ft    — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  9Va. . .     — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  9  ft   — @  — 

Raspberries,  9  chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Watermelons,  9  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  9  crate   — ®  — 

Nutmegs,  9  box   — @  — 

Dried  Frnlts. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  little  change  has  been  experienced 
since  last  review,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the 
situation  appeared  a  little  more  encouraging 
than  last  reported.  Apricots  are  scarce  and 
sought  after,  market  being  firm  at  un- 
changed quotations.  Apples  are  being  very 
steadily  held,  with  no  large  stock  of  any 
description.  All  desirable  qualities  of  this 
fruit  are  likely  to  move  into  consuming  chan- 
nels long  before  the  season  closes.  There  is  a 
fairly  active  speculative  demand  for  Peaches 
at  slightly  lower  rates  than  are  quoted,  but 
speculative  operators  find  it  difficult  to  make 
noteworthy  purchases  at  the  figures  they 
name.  There  is  a  moderate  business  doing  in 
this  fruit  on  local  and  export  account  at  cur- 


rent quotations.  Prunes  are  ruling  quiet, 
but  are  not  quotably  lower  for  desirable 
stock.  Off  qualities  are  being  crowded  to 
sale  at  considerably  less  than  prime  to  choice 
can  be  secured  for.  It  is  about  impossible  to 
give  a  guide  to  values  for  inferior  fruit.  Un- 
graded Prunes  are  selling  as  low  as  iy,c. 
Among  the  shipments  of  the  week  was  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  about  14,000  pounds  for 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  the  fruit  going  via 
Puget  sound  and  sailing  vessel.  This  week's 
steamer  for  British  Columbia  took  14,400 
pounds.  Norway  is  the  destination  of  11,225 
pounds  going  out  by  steamer.  Other  ship- 
ments included  small  quantities  to  Central 
and  South  America,  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  Japan. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots.  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   64 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  ®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apples,  In  boxes   64®  9% 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @  54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  64 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®I2 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   44®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   84®  44 

Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50's   64@— 

50— 80' 8   4   @  4M 

60— 70's   84@— 

70—80  s   8  ®— 

80— 90's   24@— 

90— 100'S   8  <a— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2\c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  4c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2X@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  24®  2ii 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®9 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   @  54 

Apples,  sliced   34®  4 

Apples,  quartered   34®  4$< 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  34 

Figs,  White   3  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @— 

Information  coming  through  by  mail  from 
the  East  furnishes  the  following  concerning 
the  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York: 

No  change  of  importance  has  occurred  this  week. 
Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  demand  moderate  and  prices  have  shown 
no  improvement.  Perhaps  prime  have  bad  a  little 
more  inquiry,  some  dealers  w  anting  stock  to  cover 
shorts,  but  it  has  been  Impossible  to  exceed  8c. 
Sun-dried  have  continued  quiet ;  stock  is  held  quite 
firmly,  but  comparatively  little  shows  quality  to 
command  full  quotations.  Chops  Arm.  Cores  and 
skins  weak  and  lower.  Raspberries  have  had  a 
light  inquiry.  Blackberries  steady,  though  44c 
extreme.  Huckleberries  quiet  Cherries  scarce. 
California  fruit  has  met  a  moderate  outlet  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   64®  84 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          7  @10 

Pears,  Cal..  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  fair  demand  for  local  use  at  2?4©3c 
for  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4@45.jC  for  3-crown, 
414c  for  4-crown,  4c  for  Seedless  Muscatel,  4%c 
for  Seedless  Sultanas  and  tl  15@L. 25  per  box 
for  London  layers.  The  Eastern  market  is  in 
demoralized  shape  on  account  of  rain  damaged 
stock  being  offered  as  standards  in  prime  con- 
dition at  3i^c  for  3-crown  and  2c  for  2-crown. 
This  attempt  to  palm  off  inferior  stock  as  first 
class,  hoping  the  sales  will  stick  on  accout  of 
low  prices,  is  very  poor  policy,  as  it  brings 
only  loss  and  disappointment  to  all  concerned. 
These  inferior  raisins  are  bound  to  be  rejected. 
Eastern  buyers  are  wiring  out  orders  for 
prime  stock  at  the  low  figures  above  quoted 
for  inferiorand  which  are  wrongly  represented 
as  standards.  That  there  is  no  Eastern  busi- 
ness doing  is  thus  readily  accounted  for. 
Clusters  are  virtually  out  of  stock,  and  little 
more  than  nominal  quotations  for  the  same 
can  be  now  named. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY.  « 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  05®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  9  ft  i\®b 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3£®4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  24®  — 

Sultanas  4  @4« 

Seedless  Muscatel  34i23!K 

Dried  Grapes,  24®  — 

Citrus  Frnlts. 
Oranges  now  on  market  are  moving  slowly, 
despite  low  asking  figures,  most  of  the  fruit 
being  unripe  and  unpalatable.  This  season's 
California  crop  is  estimated  at  10,000  to  12,000 
carloads,  as  against  about  7000  carloads  last 
season.  About  2000  carloads  of  lemons  of  com- 
ing crop  are  expected  to  be  forwarded  East. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


IV Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


OUR 
PRICES 


Are  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  shrewd  buyers 
all  over  the  coast. 

Orders  are  coming  in 
rapidly  for  goods  listed 
in  our  large  catalogue. 

The  prices  are  right 
there,  and  no  mistake. 

Send  for  it; postage 8c. 
Home  Supply  Co., 
13  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


December  4,  1897. 
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The  local  market  for  lemons  is  slow  at  former 
rsnge  of  values,  with  market  weak  for  other 
than  most  select. 

Oranges— Navel  ~$  box   2  75®  3  25 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  00 

Mediterranean  Sweets   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  »  box   2  00®  3  00 

Cal..  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  $  crate   — ® 

Nut  H. 

A  little  more  business  is  reported  in  both 
Almonds  and  Walnuts  than  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding,  mainly  oa  local  account.  Quotable 
rates  remain  as  last  noted.  Dealers  are  oper- 
ating very  lightly  as  a  rule,  providing  only  for 
immediate  requirements,  not  wishing  to  be 
caught  with  any  stocks  of  consequence  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6tf 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   1Y%@  8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @  8*4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7Vj@  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   ®  i% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  >4-sks   89,895 

Wheat,  ctls  233,245 

Barley,  ctls   46,732 

Oats,  ctls   8,450 

Corn,  ctls    8,335 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   18,944 

Potatoes,  sks          19,6  ii 

Onions,  sks   467 

Hay,  tons   1.833 

Wool,  bales   226 

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.  Last  year. 


2,745,206 
6,720,744 
3,425,333 
302, 1 10 
83  521 
109,841 
371,710 
476,998 
71.292 
75i 140 
33,010 
6,126 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   21,400 

Wheat,  ctls  237,732 

Barley,  ctls   1,846 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   81 

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales   380 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   12 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


1,395,600 
5,573,010 
2,339,280 
9,195 
17,791 
210.620 
37,888 
11,584,776 
429,041 
5,506 
130,867 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Eastern  and  Foreign  Sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Chicago,  November  26— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sold  to-day:  Grapes— Red  Emperors,  single 
crates,  $1.45@1.60;  Emperors,  $1.55;  Red  Emperor 
clusters,  $1.75@2.75.    Persimmons,  $1.41. 

New  York,  November  26.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to  day :  Grapes— Emperor,  single  crates, 
11.1001.16;  average,  $1.11;  Red  Emperor,  J  1. 30® 
1.40;  average,  $1.31;  White  Emperor,  $1.35@1.40; 
average,  $1.36;  Red  Emperor  clusters,  $2.02.  Per- 
simmons, $2.03. 

New  York,  November  26  —Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany's sales  were:  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.80®1.90, 
single  crates;  assorted,  $1.20(31.90;  Verdelle, 
$1.10@1.35;  Cornichon,  $1.1601.86;  Black  Ferrara, 
$1@1.25. 

Chicago,  November  29.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day:  Grapes— Tokay,  single  crates, 
$2;  Cornichon,  $1.61;  Verdelle,  $1.48;  Ferrara  $1.37; 
Morocco,  $1.85;  assorted,  $1.57. 

New  York,  November  29.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Grapes— Tokays,  single  crates, 
$1.20@2  85;  average,  $1.44;  double  crates,  $2.70® 
4.75;  average,  $2.90;  Cornichon,  single  crates, 
$1.10@1.30;  average,  $120;  double  crates,  $2.20® 
2.50;  average,  $2.36. 


New 


California   Dried   Fruit  at 
York. 


New  York,  December  1.— California  dried  fruits 
firm  for  apples;  other  fruits  quiet.  Evaporated 
apples,  common,  5(Oj7c  per  pound;  prime  wire  tray, 
7&c;  wood-dried,  prime  8Hc;  choice,  8(/,c;  fancy, 
9(a9V4c.  Prunes,  3tf(a!8c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots,  Royal,  7<a.8y,c;  Moorpark,  9® 
12c.   Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®  10c;  peeled.  12@20c. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


CAVEATS 
IDEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


Blake,    Moffltt    &    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Tulare  Orange. 


The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
Tulare  Grange  was  held  in  Good  Temp- 
lers'  Hall.  Visalia,  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
20th. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, Bro.  C.  J.  Berry,  of  the  commit- 
tee to  appear  before  a  convention  of 
School  Trustees  of  Tulare  Co.  on  Oct. 
30th  and  advocate  the  teaching  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools,  in  rural  districts,  re- 
ported having  appeared  before  the  con- 
vention, was  accorded  a  hearing,  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
received  from  the  convention  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  having  brought  the  subject 
before  it,  as  well  as  for  the  clear,  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  he  made  it  appear 
to  the  members  that  the  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools  should  be  changed; 
that  much  now  taught  is  redundant;  that 
such  redundancy  should  be  eliminated 
and  instruction  in  some  industrial  pur- 
suit substituted;  that  in  rural  districts 
that  instruction  should  be  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture. 

In  a  discoursive  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  the  Grange,  the  agricultural 
extension  work  now  being  carried  on  by 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  was  favorably  com- 
mented on.  Bulletin  137  gives  a  sketch 
of  its  origin  and  progress.  The  Bulle- 
tin says:  "  The  fundamental  difficulty 
with  our  agricultural  condition  is  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  instruct  the 
children  in  matters  which  will  awaken 
an  interest  in  country  life.  We  have, 
therefore,  conceived  the  place  in  which 
to  begin  to  correct  the  agricultural 
status  is  with  the  children  and  the  rural 
schools.  For  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing just  how  much  could  be  expected 
from  this  source,  many  rural  and  vil- 
lage schools  were  visited  during  the 
past  year,  the  instructors  talking  to 
the  children  about  any  object  which 
presented  itself  at  the  time.  The  re- 
sult was  that  all  of  the  instructors 
were  impressed  with  the  readiness 
with  which  the  children  imbibed  the  in- 
formation, their  keen  desire  for  it  and 
appreciation  of  it,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal interest  which  teachers  took  in 
this  kind  of  work.  We  are  aoff  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  good  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  agricultural 
communities  is  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  nature-study  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  children.  In  order  to  facilitate 
teaching  in  this  direction,  we  have  is- 
sued five  leaflets  to  show  teachers  how 
nature-study  may  be  presented  to  the 
pupils,  and  these  have  been  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  edu- 
cators and  others  among  our  constitu- 
ency." 

The  work  of  Cornell  is  in  three  gen- 
eral lines — "direct  research  in  the  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  gardens  of  west- 
ern New  York;  teaching  by  means 
of  itinerant  schools  and  lecturers; 
and  the  publication  of  horticultural 
knowledge  in  bulletin  form."  The  aim 
of  Cornell  is  not  to  instruct  all  the 
children  of  the  State  in  nature-study, 
but  rather  the  teachers  who  shall  in- 
struct the  children. 

The  bulletin  concludes:  "  In  conclu- 
sion it  must  be  said  that  the  farmers, 
as  a  whole,  are  willing  and  anxious  for 
education.  They  are  difficult  to  reach 
because  they  have  not  been  well  taught, 
not  because  they  are  unwilling  to  learn. 
It  is  astonishing,  as  one  thinks  of  it, 
how  scant  and  poor  has  been  the  teach- 
ing which  has  even  a  remote  relation  to 
the  tilling  of  the  soil;  and  many  of  our 
rural  books  seem  not  to  have  been 
born  of  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
farmer  or  any  proper  appreciation  of 
his  environments.  Just  as  soon  as  our 
educational  methods  are  adapted  to  the 
farmer's  needs,  and  are  born  of  a  love 
of  farm  life  and  are  inspired  with  pa- 
triotism, will  the  rural  districts  begin 
to  rise  in  irresistible  power." 

It  being  mentioned  that  the  late 


State  Fruit  Growers  Convention  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  State  co-opera- 
tion in  selling  fruits  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Farmer's  Clubs  to  facilitate  and 
promote  the  same  the  following  resolu- 
tion, as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the 
members  of  Tulare  Grange,  was  passed: 

Resolved,  To  obtain  the  best  results 
in  marketing  the  horticultural  products 
of  California,  there  must  be  a  system- 
atic and  thorough  co-operation  amongst 
all  producers.  This  State  co-opera- 
tion can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
State  farmers'  organization  having 
subordinate  organizations  throughout 
the  State.  No  local  organization  can 
ever  effect  it.  The  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  is  such  a  State  organiza- 
tion. Co-operation  is  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  It  is  working  faith- 
fully to  accomplish  this  desirable  end, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  invites  all 
horticulturists  to  affiliate  in  its  mem- 
bership and  aid  in  its  work. 

From  the  Secretary's  report  to  the 
National  Grange,  lately  in  session  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  it  appears  during 
the  past  year  there  have  been  organized 
141  new  Granges,  and  during  the  same 
period,  there  were  reorganized  74  sub- 
ordinate Granges. 

The  present  time  of  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  being  deemed  inoppor- 
tune for  the  attendance  of  fruit  growers 
the  following  resolution  was  carried: 

Resolved,  Tulare  Grange  will  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  propose  that  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  Grange  be 
amended,  so  as,  on  the  second  line  to 
read,  December  instead  of  October. 

Resolved,  The  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  a  request  that  he  report 
the  same  to  the  Masters  of  the  subor- 
dinate Granges  at  least  one  month 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange,  as  provided  in  Article  XIV  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California. 


From  Elk  Grove. 


A  member  of  Elk  Grove  Grange 
writes  that  the  last  meeting  discussed 
the  action  of  the  State  Grange  in  re- 
ducing the  entrance  fee  from  $3  to  $1, 
and  the  general  feeling  was  that  a  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

Elk  Grove  added  only  one  name  to  its 
roll  list  this  year  and  has  one  applica- 
tion to  be  considered  next  meeting. 
Both  are  sisters.  At  the  next  meeting 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are  to  be 
chosen;  and,  after  that  duty  is  per- 
formed, there  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  single  tax  question,  with  Mr.  Mil- 
ler for  the  affirmative  and  Mr.  Caples 
in  opposition. 

Worthy  State  Secretary  Miss  Mahalm 
writes  from  Elk  Grove  that  the  golden 
wedding  of  Brother  and  Sister  Caples 
was  recently  celebrated  by  their  Grange 
and  other  friends,  and  that  it  was  an 
occasion  of  special  distinction  and 
pleasure. 

From  Sonoma  County. 


A  letter  from  District  Deputy  Wi- 
nans  states  that  at  a  recent  joint  meet- 
ing held  by  Petaluma,  Two  Rock  and 
Glen  Ellen  Granges  a  class  of  nine 
were  instructed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  and  that  following  this  cere- 
mony there  was  served  a  bountiful 
feast.  C.  D.  Grover,  H.  Johnson  and 
D.  M.  Winans  were  named  a  commit- 
tee to  meet  at  Santa  Rosa  with  others 
interested  and  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
organizing  a  county  insurance  com- 
pany. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  linimentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovea  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  Its  use.  ^  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


•  «5 

PRICE,  S3. 50.  PRICK,  $1.50. 

HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  16,  1897. 

593,731. — Game — J.  Adler,  Salem,  Ogn. 

593,633  — Fruit  Parer— B.  C.  Allen,  Saratoga,  Cal. 

593.956  —Station  Indicator— S.  E.  Bisbee,  So. 

Pasadena,  Gal. 
593,919.— Electrical,  Switchboard— J.  L.  Blod- 

gett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
593,959.— Paper  Wrapper—  H.  B.  Clark,  Florin, 

Cal. 

593,928.— Chain  Lock— H.  C.  Domeyer,  Sauvie  Isl- 
and, Ogn. 

593,801.— Oil  Burner — J.  J.  Hull,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

593,803.— Electric  Battery— Hanscom  &  Hough, 
S.  V. 

593,886.— Refrigerator  Car— C.  S.  Hardy,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

593.692.  — Mimeograph— Lindley  &  Coggins,  S.  F. 
593,855  — Window— Proll.  Depew  &  Hawley,  S.  F. 
593,69u. — Cornet — F.  J.  Richmand,  S.  F. 

593.693.  — Tire  Tightener — Sager  &  Alvis,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

27,851.— Design:  Eyeglass  Temple— S.  G.  Mar- 
shutz,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Reversible  Window.— Louis  Proll,  Charles  M. 
Depew  and  Eugene  W.  Hawley,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  No.  593,855.  Dated,  Nov.  16,  1897.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  an  attachment  for  windows  by 
which  they  may  be  turned  or  reversed  about  pivots 
centrally  disposed  on  opposite  sides,  thus  allow- 
ing the  sashes  to  be  turned  at  right  angles  with 
the  position  of  the  line  in  which  they  ordinarily 
slide.  It  consists  essentially  of  pieces  fitting  in 
the  channels  between  the  vertically  slidable 
sashes  and  the  parting  strips,  pivot  pins  by 
which  the  sashes  are  connected  with  the  slides 
and  turnable  about  the  pins,  grooves  or  channels 
made  in  the  slides  and  the  edges  of  the  sashes  in 
line  with  each  other,  vertically  slidable  strips 
fitting  into  said  grooves  or  channels  and  movable 
by  means  of  diagonal  slots  so  that  when  the  strips 
are  moved  upward  or  downward  upon  the  pins 
which  pass  through  these  slots  they  may  be 
either  projected  to  engage  the  slides  and  sashes 
and  lock  them  together  or  to  separate  the  sashes 
from  the  slides  so  that  they  may  be  turned  about 
their  pivot  pins.  In  conjunction  with  these  de- 
vices are  locking  levers,  fulcrumed  upon  the  top 
of  the  lower  sashes,  having  projections  adapted  to 
engage  with  the  lower  rail  of  the  upper  sash  and 
inclined  lugs  upon  the  locking  strips  adapted  to 
engage  the  lever  and  turn  it  to  unlock  the  sashes 
when  the  strips  are  raised  to  disengage  the  sashes 
from  the  slides,  and  a  spring  by  which  the  lever 
is  actuated  to  again  lock  the  sashes  when  the 
strips  are  allowed  to  drop  and  connect  the  slides 
and  sashes. 

"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Coughs.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


— The  Santa  Fe  railroad  is  arranging  to 
equip  its  passenger  cars  with  electric  lights. 


<  Knocked 

< 

^  It's  because  you  don't  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen- 

<  etrates  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures. 


out  by 


Lumbago? 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPI ING  BASKETS. 
U/1RE  WORK   OF7   ALL  KINDS. 

ZD.  ID.  WASS,  56  FIEST  ST..  S.  3T. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  |  SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


STRAIA/B  ERRIES 

Of  the  Dollar  variety  brought  the  highest  price  in 
this  couuty  last  season. 
I  offer  fine,  vigorous  plants  of  this  variety  for 
per  Thousand.  I'tv.  per  Hundred. 

F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CY'^iSS, 
FOR  SALE/^-Ots  to  Suit. 


CLAIR  AC   MAMMOTH    IMPERIAL,  and 

Ql ANT  PRUNES. 
WICKSON,  RHI)  Jl  NE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS 

«S"A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  K.  W.  BKLI,  Kanta  Knsa,  Csd. 


TANKS! 


THE- 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAH  COMMOIf. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  OHIces:  33  BEALE  STREET,  HAN  FKANCISCO. 


Write  for  prices  deliver^*/0  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  q£*.vss 
W.  A.T.STRATTON,  Hur  '^O-'nan,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

 /  

For  the  Sr&n  189M898. 

<£  


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYiiAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK   FOR  PRICES. 


THE  SI  U ART  PECAN  CO., 

PROPAGATORS  OF 

Soft-shell  PECANS. 

Grafted  Trees  of  the  Choice  Varieties  Now 
Ready  for  Sale, 

AND  ALSO  CHOICE  NUTS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List,  Free. 
Address 

The  Stuart  Pecan  Co., 

OCEAN  SPRINOS,  MISSISSIPPI. 


FANCHER  CREEK 


NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  in 
the  State  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants.  || 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs    -Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe 


WATER  PROOF — ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO.  CAL- 


DRILL 

tor 

GANG 
PLOWS 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


BOX  and  Pack  free.  PAPER  line  all  boxes.  REPLACE 
free.  <  live  BLVLR'S  choice;  low  WHOtlSAIi 
orders  largeor  small:  10  trees  at  100  rale,  300  at  1000  rate.  Guarantee  SAf  E  ARRI- 
VAL, trees  TRUE  to  name,  EREE  from  SAN  JOSE  scale,  and  of  BEST  quality.  Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,— white  for  lists,  pi. .n., sand  IT'LL  particulars of  fnreRonifr  Stark  12 
CHALLENGE  Points.   STARK  BROS,  Louisiana, Mo., Stark.  Mo.. Rockuort, III..  Dansville,  N.i. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

U  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


300    HE/\D  OF- 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Brecl  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Pair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakofc  iu  18D6,  aKtrregat- 
lnfr  in  cash  premiums  Mill. 50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  M<  da]  ;Sw,.i  pstaki  h  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS.  Proprietor, 

BEN O,  NE1  ADA 


The  Morgan 
.Spading  Harrow. 

_  _       ENDORSED.BY.'ALL  1  Jfcf 

a  success.everywhere;i 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  ibe  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


Paelile  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Lean  ALL=STEEL  Lever  Harrow. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  apaiu  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pips  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  bhlp  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   .V  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Hoal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  .25  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


(.'LEAKS  ITSKLF  OF  TKASH.  Is  practically  indestructible.  No  casiines  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  It  Is  unequalfMl 
for  preparing  the  soli  for  all  kin  .s  of  crops.  Light,  Mronc,  Durable,  Perfect.  All  sizes  iu  Slock, 
alsu  extra  p  u  is    Send  for  Circular.   \V.  C.  KAKK-,  Oen.  Agent,  3IO  Townsend  ."St.,  San  Francisco. 

dewey7strong  &  co~ 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DBWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIV.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


1  California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field." 


With  the  above  title  the 
Rural  Press  publishes  this 
week  a  new  book  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  It  is  a 
carefully  prepared  treatise 
on  vegetable  growing  in  this 
State,  and  is  the  result  of 
long  and  thorough  study  by 
the  writer  of  the  peculiar 
soils  and  climates  of  the 
State  as  related  to  vegetable 
growing  and  the  practices 
which  have  been  demon- 
strated to  yield  the  best 
results,  both  in  garden  and 
field.  An  intimation  of  the 
occasion  for  the  preparation 
of  such  a  book  is  given  by 
the  author  in  the  preface  to 
his  work  as  follows  : 

There  has  been  for  years  a  con- 
stant inquiry  for  a  book  on  veg- 
etable growing  which  would  give 
the  newcomer  an  understanding 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
he  encounters  in  California,  and 
descriptions  of  gardening  prac- 
tices which  attain  most  satisfac- 
tory results  under  those  condi- 
tions. Experienced  gardeners 
from  other  States  and  countries 

soon  find  that  their  accustomed  procedure  fails  of  its  wonted 
results;  that  the  old  times  and  ways  of  doing  things  are  un- 
suitable, and  that  new  rules  of  practice  must  be  learned. 
Often  those  who  have  had  no  earlier  gardening  experience 
seek  a  rural  home  in  California  and  burn  with  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  delights  of  a  home  garden.  They  soon  find  that 
following  the  advice  to  beginners  given  in  books  written  for 
other  climates  yields  little  but  disappointment.  They  appeal 
to  booksellers  for  a  California  book  on  gardening,  and  can 
hardly  believe  that  there  is  none.  It  would  seem  that  one 
should  have  been  prepared  many  years  ago. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why  the  task  of  preparing  such 
a  book  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  subject  is  appalling  in 
its  intricacy.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  California  are 
varied  to  the  last  degree,  and  practice  must  vary  with  them. 
No  matter  how  skillful  and  successful  a  man  may  be  in  his 
particular  locality,  his  experience  can  only  be  a  safe  guide  to 
those  who  happen  to  work  under  similar  conditions.  For  this 
reason,  though  there  have  been  admirable  local  writers  on 
garden  practice  from  the  beginning,  their  writings,  no  matter 
how  diligently  collected  and  how  well  printed,  would  not  con- 
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stitute  a  suggestive  treatise  unless  the  inquirer  should  ana- 
lyze the  local  conditions  and  practice  and  translate  them  into 
terms  of  wide  applicability.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
the  principles  underlying  the  successful  practice  should  be 
discerned  and  the  significance  of  conditions  be  interpreted. 
This  task  could  only  be  discharged  by  one  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunity for  wide  collection  of  data,  and  for  extended  personal 
observation  as  well,  and  one  for  whom  labor  would  be  contin- 
ually lightened  by  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  subject  itself. 
All  these  advantages  the  writer  can  frankly  claim,  but  how 
well  they  have  been  employed  in  this  work  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  judge. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  Prof.  Wickson  makes 

in  his  opening  chapters  a  most  careful  effort  to  give 

the  reader  an  idea  of  the  principles  which  underlie 

local  practice  and  the  conditions  which  must  be 

sought  for  or  avoided  in  local  gardening  operations. 

If  such  understanding  is  had  it  becomes  easier  for 


the  beginner  to  determine  what  he  should  do  and 
when  he  should  do  it.  Descriptions  of  local  climates 
and  soils  are  also  given,  and  these  will  enable  the 
reader  to  apply  to  his  own  case  the  general  state- 
ments which  are  made  of  the  requirements  and 
adaptation  of  the  different  vegetables.  The  book 
has  no  lack  of  explicit  directions  for  work,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  endeavors  to  help  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand for  what  purpose  the  practices  are  under- 
taken, and  in  that  way  it  serves  not  only  as  a  plain 
guide,  but  incites  the  beginner  to  thought  which  will 
assist  him  to  appreciate  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  arise  in  this  way.  The  analysis 
which  is  given  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  Califor- 
nia will  also  make  the  work  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  are  gar- 
dening in  other  semi  -  tropical 
climates. 

The  scope  of  the  book  more  in 
detail  is  indicated  by  the  full  list 
of  chapter  headings  given  in  the 
advertisement  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  Full  page  plates, 
especially  made  for  the  work, 
are  given  of  a  large  number  of 
characteristically  California 
scenes  related  to  vegetable 
growing.  Two  of  these  plates 
are  reproduced  on  this  page — 
one  showing  the  wonderful  cel- 
ery country  in  Orange  county 
and  the  other  a  famous  field  of 
onions  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  which  secured  a  prize  of 
$250  from  an  Eastern  seedsman. 


PRIZE   CROP   OF   WETHERSFIELD   ONIONS   OF    MR.    BYERS,    ARROYO   GRANDE:    65,005   LBS.    PER  ACRE. 


Owing  to  the  radical  and  wel- 
come change  in  weather  condi- 
tions on  Tuesday,  the  crop  bul- 
letin of  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
suddenly  become  a  back  number 
and  we  do  not  sacrifice  our  col- 
umns to  its  doleful  recitations 
from  local  correspondents  of  the 
frosts  and  lack  of  rain. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

A  rainstorm  of  very  respectable  proportions  cov- 
ered the  whole  area  of  the  State  north  of  Tehachapi 
on  Tuesday,  and  was  expected  to  leave  the  State  by 
the  southern  route  and  do  something  for  southern 
California  before  going  eastward.  This  storm  will 
do  much  to  allay  apprehensions  of  a  dry  year,  which 
were  arising,  and  which  will  enable  many  idle  men 
and  teams  to  earn  their  keep.  The  long  dry  spell 
and  northerly  winds  have  checked  the  growth  of  feed 
and  been  otherwise  undesirable,  and  the  low  temper- 
atures have  frightened  the  citrus  people.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  storm  has  broken  the  spell,  and 
will  allow  us  to  go  on  now  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  winter. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  8,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
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The  Produce  Market. 

Several  influences  seem  to  have  combined  to 
slightly  depress  the  wheat  market  this  week.  The 
heavy  rain  which  has  reached  the  great  wheat  val- 
leys of  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  the  State 
strengthens  confidence  in  the  crop  that  is  to  be  and 
correspondingly  weakens  what  is  left  of  the  crop 
that  now  is.  Then  the  foreign  market  is  off  a  little 
and  the  freight  rate  is  up  a  little,  and  the  statistical 
statement  to  be  found  on  our  market  page  shows 
that  there  is  a  little  larger  visible  supply  in  Califor- 
nia than  was  anticipated.  All  these  mickles  point  in 
the  same  direction,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  buyers 
claim  a  reduction  of  2*c  per  cental  on  spot  wheat  and 
rather  more  concession  on  futures.  Barley  is  also 
influenced  in  the  same  way  by  the  improved  crop 
outlook,  and  other  cereals  are  a  little  weak  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  leaders  of  their  class. 

In  dried  fruit  there  is  some  local  trade,  but  for 
Eastern  account  the  feeling  is  somewat  dull.  In  the 
case  of  prunes  some  rather  inferior  fruit  of  the  four 


sizes  was  sold  for  2Ac  and  claimed  to  be  stand- 
ard, and  now  buyers  seem  to  want  real  standard  at 
the  same  rate,  but  holders  claim  23c.  Something  the 
same  false  issue  has  arisen  in  raisins  through  the 
sale  at  Eastern  auctions  of  rejected  goods  at  a  low 
rate  and  buyers  taking  that  rate  as  the  equivalent 
for  good  goods.  This  competition  of  standard  and 
inferior  products  is  an  old  evil — the  bad  injures  the 
good  and  enforces  the  old  injunction  that  there  should 
be  no  bad.  There  is  also  inquiry  from  the  East  for 
cheap  peaches  at  prices  which  are  too  low  for  utter- 
ance. In  spite  of  these  evils,  however,  there  is  much 
strength  in  the  market,  and  confidence  that  in  view 
of  reduced  stocks  buyers  must  lift  their  views  soon 
if  they  want  any  dried  fruit  before  the  Klondike 
trade  takes  the  whole  visible  supply.  The  local 
trade  in  dried  apples,  pitted  plums  and  raisins  is 
good.  Both  layers  and  loose  Muscatels  are  in  re- 
quest, and  clusters  are  out  of  sight  owing  to  earlier 
trade. 

The  coming  Klondike  event  is  casting  its  shadow 
before  quite  discernibly.  Not  only  dried  fruits,  but 
dried  vegetables  and  provisions  of  different  kinds 
are  stiffening  in  anticipation  of  spring  movement 
northward.  Considerable  orders  are  already  known 
to  have  been  placed. 

The  live  stock  market  is  steady  except  for  hogs  on 
foot,  and  they  are  off  [o.  Most  too  many  hogs  are 
coming  to  town  for  prices  to  hold  well. 


Danger  of  a  Serious  Pest  From  Chile. 

To  the  Editor: — Among  the  many  insect  pests 
that  threaten  viticulture  and  horticulture  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  one  that  has  of  late  assumed  alarm- 
ing importance.  I  refer  to  the  root  scale  of  Chile, 
or  "Chilean  Scale."  This  new  scale  attacks  the 
roots  not  only  of  the  grape  vine,  but  also  those  of  a 
number  of  other  plants.  It  would  seem  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  phylloxera  on  the  vine  or  the  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  on  fruit  trees  and  other  plants. 
This  insect  was  first  mentioned  about  twelve  years 
ago  as  being  found  in  Chile.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  to  several  countries  of  South  America,  and  is 
considered  as  a  most  dangerous  pest.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  former  Professor,  M.  Valery-Mayet,  Professor 
of  Entomology  at  the  National  School  of  Agriculture 
of  Montpellier,  France,  for  the  most  complete  de- 
scription thus  far  given  of  it. 

The  learned  Professor  tells  us  that  its  scientific 
name  is  Margarodes  vitium.  It  is  a  scale  insect,  in- 
termediate between  a  mealy  bug  and  a  cottony  cush- 
ion scale,  which  lives  on  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Its 
dangerous  characteristics  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that,  unlike  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  it  lives  alto- 
gether underground,  and  thus  defies  the  usual  in- 
secticides, vedalia,  etc.  It  closely  resembles  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  in  appearance,  having  the 
same  white  cottony  covering,  which  defies  most  in- 
secticide washes  from  its  impermiability.  It  poisons 
the  root  in  sucking  the  sap  and  speedily  causes 
swellings,  just  as  the  phylloxera  does.  These  swell- 
ings soon  develop  into  cancers,  which  destroy  the 
root  system,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  the  vine  makes  to 
throw  out  new  roots.  Thus  far  no  effective  remedy 
has  been  noted,  and  foreign  countries  are  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  it  by  means  of  strict 
quarantine  against  all  South  American  plants. 

State  Quarantine  Officer  Alexander  Craw  has 
been  notified  and  is  on  the  lookout  for  all  plants  that 
may  come  in  by  steamer  from  suspected  districts; 
but  he  is  powerless  to  help  us  against  those  who  re- 
ceive plants  by  mail  or  Wells-Fargo's  express. 

We  have  phylloxera  and  we  have  had  about  all  the 
trouble  we  want  with  the  cottony  cushion  scale.  Let 
us  be  on  our  guard  against  something  that  seems  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  two.  A.  P.  Hayne. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Pruning  Prune  Grafts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  large  number  of  old 
almond  trees  which  were  grafted  to  French  prunes 
last  February.  They  made  a  large  growth  and  now 
the  question  is  how  to  trim  them.  One  tells  me  to 
leave  one  scion  on  a  limb  and  trim  that  free  of  lat- 
erals, and  not  cut  back  ;  another  says  cut  back  half 
way.  Both  are  practical  prune  growers,  while  I  am 
a  "  tenderfoot ;  "  so  please  take  pity  on  me  and  tell 
me  the  best  way.  J.  W. 

[It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  one  would  do  unless  he 
sees  the  growth  he  has  to  deal  with.  In  most  cases 
the  advice  to  cut  back  would  be  right,  in  order  to 
induce  low  branching  and  the  securing  of  bearing 
wood  nearer  the  ground.  After  that,  the  shoots 
can  be  allowed  to  run  out  and  bear  on  spurs,  if  that 
style  is  what  is  aimed  at. — Ed.] 


Note  and  Comment. 


Effects  of  the  Sugar  Industry  upon  Community 
I  Life. — When  the  last  word  is  said  as  to  the  economic 
considerations  directly  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  beet  sugar  industry,  there  still  remains  to 
be  discussed  a  question  of  still  greater  importance, 
namely:  What  are  the  effects  of  this  industry  upon 
community  life  ?  An  especial  interest  attaches  to 
this  query  as  it  relates  to  California,  because  it  has 
been  widely  asserted  that  the  sugar  business,  if  gone 
into  largely  here,  will  involve  the  importation  of 
Oriental  laborers  in  masses;  and  that  such  parts  of 
the  country  as  may  be  devoted  to  beet  growing  must 
practically  be  abandoned  by  American  laborers  and 
given  over  to  Japs  and  Chinese.  It  has  further  been 
declared  that  sugar  making  is  everywhere  and  in- 
evitably the  work  of  degraded,  enslaved  or  ill-paid 
populations  and  that,  as  matters  stand  in  the  world 
of  sugar  production,  it  is  by  such  labor  only  that  the 
business  can  permanently  and  profitably  be  carried 
on.  Of  this  false  assertion  and  false  argument  we 
shall  speak  later  on;  but  the  thing  immediately  in 
hand  is  to  set  forth  conditions  and  effects  as  they 
may  be  seen  where  the  sugar  industry  is  already  es- 
tablished in  California.  Very  recently  the  writer 
spent  some  days  at  and  about  Watsonville  under  such 
guidance  as  allowed  him  to  see  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  things — to  study  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry from  the  different  standpoints  of  the  beet 
grower,  the  sugar  maker  and  the  local  man  of  gen- 
eral affairs.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
question — What  are  the  effects  of  this  industry  upon 
community  life  ? — and  what  follows  reports  the  ob- 
servation and  the  judgment  of  the  writer  as  to  this 
question. 

Early  Conditions.  —  Prior  to  1886 — the  year  of 
the  movement  by  which  the  sugar  factory  was  se- 
cured— the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  were  practically  identical  with  those 
of  other  similar  agricultural  districts  along  the  Cali- 
fornia seaboard.  A  notable  richness  of  soil,  abun- 
dant water  and  an  equable  coast  climate  were  the 
special  merits  of  the  situation,  but  they  did  not 
serve  to  give  the  Pajaro  farmers  any  great  advan- 
tage over  the  tillers  of  other  fertile  districts.  The 
local  industries  were  grain  farming,  potato  growing, 
orcharding  on  a  moderate  scale,  hop  growing,  dairy- 
ing, stock  raising,  etc. — in  short,  a  general  round  of 
farming  industry  under  the  practices  of  ten  years 
ago.  If  the  valley  had  any  distinct  specialties,  they 
were  hops  and  potatoes.  It  was  known,  too,  to 
have  advantages  for  apple  and  berry  growing;  but 
as  to  these  last  named  products  experiment  had  not 
then  determined  the  profitable  varieties.  There  was 
no  notably  large  development  of  any  industry  except- 
ing hop  growing,  and  no  chance  to  do  much  in  any  line 
of  production  requiring  careful  handling  and  prompt 
despatch,  since  the  facilities  for  railroad  shipment 
were  irregular  and  discouraging  to  enterprise.  At 
this  time  the  population  of  Watsonville  was  about  2000 
and  that  of  the  valley  about  5000.  For  a  long  time 
these  figures  had  not  much  changed,  for  under  the 
conditions  which  then  existed  there  was  neither 
work  nor  wages  for  greater  numbers. 

.4  Local  Business  Stimulant. — The  effects  of  the  new 
enterprise  were  first  felt  in  the  town  rather  than  in 
the  country.  The  permanent  staff  of  "  the  mill  " — 
some  fifty  or  more  men  of  a  well-paid  class,  with 
their  familes — made  a  marked  addition  in  the  local 
population,  stimulating  to  every  department  of  com- 
munity life.  Close  upon  this  came  the  activities  essen- 
tial for  the  equipment  of  the  country  for  a  new  form 
of  agricultural  production.  New  tools,  more  and 
stronger  wagons,  more  and  better  horses,  new  har- 
ness— all  these  demands  were  reflected  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  storekeeper,  the  wagon  maker,  the 
blacksmith,  the  house  builder,  the  stock  dealer — and 
along  all  the  lines  of  local  trade  and  industry.  Imme- 
diately— even  before  the  factory  was  half  built — the 
town  began  to  :i  pick-up  "  within  and  extend  without 
— and  this  movement  made  work  and  wages  for  new 
hands,  attracted  useful  settlers,  and  still  further 
animated  local  business.  When  the  mill  started 
up,  in  1887,  there  was  another  call  for  labor;  and 
here  again  was  a  new  resource  in  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  town. 

Effects  Upon  Transportation. — Watsonville  stands  a 
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over  to  grain  farming,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
profits  were  not  excessive.  We  leave  it  to  practical 
wheat  growers  to  deal  with  precise  estimates,  and 
ask  them  to  compare  their  findings  with  the  state- 
ment of  returns  under  beet  culture  which  follow. 
From  Mr.  Morse,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Watsonville  factory,  and  its  "outside"  or  "field 
man,"  we  learn  that  for  the  season  of  1897  the  aver- 
age beet  product  of  the  11,000  acres  tributary  to  the 
factory  was  14.6  tons  per  acre,  for  which  the  grower 
received  an  average  gross  sum  of  $56  per  acre.  The 
usual  cost  (we  are  still  quoting  Mr.  Morse's  figures) 
of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  hauling  the 
crop  was  $31  per  acre,  leaving  $25  as  the  net  income 
to  the  farmer  for  his  season's  crop.  This,  we  are 
assured,  is  about  the  average  return  from  beet 
culture  in  the  Watsonville  district.  Pew  other  uses 
of  land,  we  suspect,  are  equally  profitable,  even  if  no 
profit  at  all  were  made  in  the  off  seasons.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Beets  are  grown,  very  commonly, 
in  the  Watsonville  district  every  second  year,  though 
it  is  the  better  practice  to  plant  to  beets  only  one  year 
in  three.  Under  this  system  there  arises  a  necessity 
for  alternating  crops;  and  this  requirement  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  Pajaro  land  owners  by  en- 
forcing a  systematic  agricultural  industry.  The 
farmer  who  grows  beets  must  study  his  land  and  his 
market  and  must  learn  to  produce  in  the  alternating 
off  years  a  wide  variety  of  field  products.  One  sea- 
son the  alternating  crop  will  be  beans,  another  grain, 
another  potatoes,  another  forage  for  dairy  stock, 
another  vegetables — and  so  on.  Under  this  system- 
atic culture  the  soil  of  the  Pajaro  valley  has  gained 
rather  than  lost  under  the  sugar  beet  industry;  and 
its  owners  and  farmers  have  grown  in  agricultural 
skill  and  advanced  in  thrift. 

A  Stimulus  to  New  Industries. — Indeed,  this  prog- 
ress in  systematic  farming,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  transportation,  have  created 
a  set  of  wholly  new  conditions  in  the  valley;  and 
these  new  conditions,  curiously  enough,  are  making 
it  more  profitable  to  use  the  land  for  intensive  cul- 
ture than  for  beet  growing.  It  is  a  case  where  facili- 
ties brought  into  existence  by  a  special  industry 
have  made  it  possible  for  a  still  newer  industry  to 
supersede  and  drive  it  to  the  wall.  The  Pajaro 
strawberry  fields,  for  example,  are  now  encroaching 
upon  the  beet  area  to  the  extent  of  some  1200  acres; 
and  of  this  new  industry,  we  were  told  that  it  could 
never  have  attained  such  expansion  without  the 
transportation  facilities  brought  into  existence  by 
the  sugar  industry.  The  growth  of  the  Pajaro  apple 
industry  affords  another  illustration  of  the  same  con- 
ditions. To  what  extent  this  new  industry  has  gained 
from  association  with  the  sugar  business,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine;  but  to-day  it  enjoys  ad- 
vantages which  add  greatly  to  its  profit  and  which 
independently  of  the  sugar  industry  it  could  not  have 
commanded. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Cannery  Project. — The  San  Leandro  cannery  committee 
has  promulgated  the  following  as  the  radical  points  for  its  or- 
ganization: The  capital  stock  to  be  50,000  sh  ares  at  $5  per 
share,  total  $250,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
local  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  and  it  is  expected  that  $5 
an  acre  will  be  the  minimum  that  each  fruit  grower  will  take. 
It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  be  organized  this  year 
and  the  plant  ready  for  next  year's  crop,  when  not  only  can- 
ning, but  drying,  evaporating  and  pickling  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  be  undertaken. — Haywards  Journal. 

Glenn. 

Disease  Among  Hogs.— We  are  informed  that  a  very  fatal 
disease  is  prevalent  among  the  hogs  of  this  county,  which  is 
puzzling  our  farmers  to  diagnose.  It  is  not  cholera,  and  there 
is  but  little  cough  with  it.  It  acts  something  like  the  thumps 
in  horses,  and  the  hog  dies  very  shortly  after  being  taken 
with  it.  Henry  Henning,  who  lives  on  the  Talbot  place,  in- 
formed us  on  Monday  that  on  that  morning  he  had  hauled  off 
fifteen  dead  hogs  which  had  died  during  the  night,  and  that 
he  had  lost  about  100  head.  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  take 
hold  of  the  big  fat  hogs,  but  selects  the  weaker  ones  for  its 
victims.  Every  remedy  known  has  been  tried,  but  so  far  to 
no  avail.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  what  the  disease  is,  or 
what  remedy  to  use  for  its  extermination,  they  would  confer 
I  a  favor  on  us  and  many  of  our  hog  raisers  if  they  would  make 
it  known  through  the  columns  of  the  Promoter.— Willows 
Promoter. 

Kings. 

Bee  Matters. — The  Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  a  great  help  to  the  honey  men  of  this  valley. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Gilstrap,  thus  summarizes  the  advantages 
the  organization  has  brought  about :  In  '91  we  struck  on  the 
price  of  extracted  honey  to  the  tune  of  $10  per  ton,  $550  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  year.  This  year  we  obtained 
most  of  our  cans  and  cases  $5  per  hundred  cheaper  by  bringing 
competition  to  bear  at  close  range.  This  has  been  worth  per- 
haps $100  to  $150.  We  are  getting  tare  straightened  out  to 
the  extent  of  several  tons  a  year  to  the  producer  over  former 
unfair  customs.  Checking  the  spread  of  "  foul  brood  "  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  done  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  Association.  By  discussion  we  learn  to  manage 
our  bees  better  and  market  honey  and  wax  to  better  advan- 
tage.—Hanford  Sentinel. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Sheep  Industry.— It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
southern  California  between  500,000  and 600,000  sheep.  These 
are  scattered  all  through  the  southern  counties,  among  which 
Orange  county  takes  front  rank.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  drive  the  sheep  up  into  the  mountain  pastures  during  the 
summer  months,  but  the  setting  aside  of  Government  forest 
reservations  has  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  and  they  are  now 
fed  on  the  lower  hills,  and  on  grain  stubble  after  the  harvest. 
During  the  past  few  years  some  Shropshire  rams  have  been 
imported,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of 
mutton  sheep.  This  industry,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
promises  to  assume  much  importance  in  the  near  future.  The 
leading  sheep  owners  of  southern  California  are  E.  J.  Bald- 
win, Newmark  &  Cohn,  Marius  Meyer,  Eyraud  Bros.,  L.  P. 
Molton  &  Co.,  J.  Bixby  &  Co.,  George  Carson  and  J.  Salberri. 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 

Holiday  Fruit  Trade. — A.  H.  Naftzer,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  is  thus  quoted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald:  "The  fact  that  oranges  during  the 
early  part  of  November  colored  up  rapidly,  so  that  a  few  cars 
could  be  found  for  shipment  before  Thanksgiving,  created 
strong  inquiry  in  the  different  markets.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  holiday  trade  will  take  at  fair  prices  all  the  well 
colored  fruit  that  we  have  in  southern  California.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  green 
oranges  are  reported  going  forward.  This  is  sure  to  create 
trouble  and  probable  loss.  The  fruit  has  not  come  forward 
within  the  last  two  weeks  as  it  has  within  the  previous  two 
weeks,  and  there  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  less  well-colored 
stock  than  was  hoped  for.  I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  oranges  are  sweeter  than  usual,  or,  perhaps  I  should 
say  less  sour  than  usual,  at  this  season.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  estimate  the  number  of  cars  that  are  likely  to  be 
shipped  by  December  15th,  but  there  will  be  enough  for 
everybody.  California  lemons  are  in  poor  demand,  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  sizes  are  running  very  small,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  importations  from  abroad  are  heavy.  Every- 
body has  been  disappointed  in  the  October  and  November 
lemon  market,  although  desirable  sizes  have  been  in  fairly 
good  request." 

Monterey. 


little  removed  from  the  Southern  Pacific  main  freight 
and  passenger  line — a  circumstance  of  some  embar- 
rassment both  in  the  despatch  and  delivery  of 
freight.  In  former  times,  per  consequence,  all  ship- 
ments had  to  be  made  from  the  station  of  Pajaro, 
some  distance  from  the  central  point,  where  facili- 
ties were  limited  and  the  movement  of  freight  cars 
uncertain.  Under  these  conditions  traffic  was  lim- 
ited to  staples  like  wheat,  hops  and  potatoes;  for, 
since  there  was  no  way  to  ship  promptly  and  cer- 
tainly, there  was  no  use  to  grow  perishable  crops  for 
export.  The  conditions  in  this  regard  were  revolu- 
tionized by  the  sugar  enterprise.  The  necessities  of 
the  factory  for  receiving  and  sending  freight  were 
too  great  to  be  neglected.  Rails  connecting  with  the 
main  line  were  laid  into  a  central  station  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  from  the  day  the  factory  turned  out 
its  first  barrel  of  sugar  until  now — ten  years  and 
more — no  point  in  California  has  been  better  provided 
with  shipping  facilities  than  Watsonville.  There  is 
no  greater  stimulus  to  local  industry  than  a  regular 
and  prompt  system  of  transportation  for  products  to 
the  outside  world — and  for  this  Watsonville  and  the 
Pajaro  valley  is  indebted  to  the  sugar  factory.  It 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this 
change  in  the  later  development  of  the  town  and 
valley.  It  has  helped  to  bring  into  existence  whole 
systems  of  agricultural,  orchard  and  gardening  in- 
dustries, of  which  we  shall  speak  later;  and  it  is  di- 
rectly to  be  credited  with  securing  for  Watsonville 
the  manufacturing  business  of  the  Loma  Prieta 
Co.,  with  its  well-paid  working  force  of  fifty  or 
more  men. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  factory  was  increased,  it 
became  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  val- 
ley for  beets.  The  first  call  was  made  upon  the  Sa- 
linas farmers,  some  twenty  miles  away;  and  to  bring 
in  this  new  supply  the  factory  management  built  a 
narrow-gauge  line  of  railroad  connecting  the  two 
valleys  and  incidentally  giving  to  both  a  point  of  wa- 
ter shipment  at  Moss  Landing.  The  value  of  this 
last-named  facility  has  been  very  great,  since  by 
opening  a  competing  sea  route  to  the  San  Francisco 
market,  it  has  been  the  means  of  large  saving  in 
transportation  charges.  For  this,  too,  the  town  of 
Watsonville  and  the  Pajaro  farmers  must  thank  the 
sugar  industry. 

Effect  Upon  Local  Roads. — The  soil  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  is  good  for  pretty  much  every  reasonable  hu- 
man purpose  except  road  making.  The  quality  and 
depth  which  make  fine  crops  of  grain,  beets,  beans, 
potatoes,  etc.,  are  precisely  the  causes  why  in  for- 
mer times  the  roads  were  execrable — broken  and 
muddy  in  winter  and  dusty  in  summer.  This  was  the 
condition  when  the  sugar  beet  industry  struck  the 
country;  and  it  was  very  soon  found  that  beets — 
hauled  usually  in  six  to  ten-ton  wagon  loads — could 
not  be  moved  economically  over  such  highways.  With 
the  cost  of  teams,  of  feed  and  of  wages  given,  it  be- 
came an  easy  job  in  mental  arithmetic  to  calculate 
the  advantage  of  making  and  maintaining  smooth 
highways;  and  to-day  no  part  of  California  has  a  bet- 
ter system  of  roads,  winter  and  summer,  than  the 
Pajaro  valley.  Here,  again,  must  the  sugar  indus- 
try be  thanked. 

Inventive  Industry. — The  necessities  of  beet  growing 
and  harvesting  make  in  every  locality  a  special  set 
of  requirements.  The  appliances  and  tools  used  in 
Europe,  in  Nebraska,  and  even  in  other  parts  of 
California,  were  found  to  be  imperfectly  adapted  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  Watsonville,  and  this  fact 
has  been  a  great  stimulant  to  inventive  enterprise. 
Numberless  devices,  great  and  small,  have  grown 
out  of  the  special  conditions,  the  community,  in  a 
sense,  having  devised  and  forged  its  own  instruments 
of  industry.  This  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  would  appear  at  casual  glance,  since  it  has  been 
the  means  of  organizing  local  manufacture  in  a  small 
way;  and  it  deserves  special  mention  in  any  review 
of  conditions  wrought  by  the  sugar  industry. 

As  It  Affects  the  Farmer. — There  now  remains  to  be 
told  how  all  these  changes  have  affected  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pajaro  farmers;  and  in  this  respect  the 
story  continues  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  As  to 
what  the  Pajaro  lands  paid  in  the  form  of  annual 
profit  to  their  owners,  before  the  era  of  the  sugar 
beet,  it  was  found  impossible  precisely  to  determine; 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  valley  was  largely  given 


Marks  of  Progress. — The  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  sugar  beet  may  be  traced 
in  its  relation  to  the  community  life  of  the  Pajaro 
valley — very  notably  its  labor  conditions — but  this 
writing  has  already  grown  too  long,  and  these  as- 
pects of  the  theme  must  be  reserved  for  another 
week.  But  it  must  be  added,  with  reference  to  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  a  visitor  who  knew  Wat- 
sonville prior  to  ten  years  ago,  and  who  returns  to 
it  to-day,  is  struck  with  pleasing  surprises  at  every 
stage  of  his  progress  about  the  town.  He  finds  a 
town  population  grown  from  two  to  nearly  four 
thousand.  He  is  informed  that  in  the  valley  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  growth,  and  that  the  pop- 
ulation has  advanced  from  five  to  approximately 
eight  thousand.  He  sees  the  business  of  the  town 
very  generally  housed  in  structures  of  brick  and 
stone,  in  place  of  the  old-time  wooden  structures. 
He  sees  animation  and  spirit  in  every  aspect  of  the 
place,  and  easily  determines  that  it  is  a  well-to-do 
and  prosperous  community.  He  is  told — for  the 
people  are  not  unmindful  of  their  advantages  and 
cherish  a  pardonable  pride  in  their  prosperity — that 
there  has  been  no  hard  times  in  Watsonville.  If 
he  will  examine  the  records  he  will  find  that  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  not  an  acre  of  beet  land  has 
passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  sheriff.  And  the 
general  cause  of  all  this — the  source  of  these  unusual 
and  prosperous  conditions — is  ten  years'  experience 
Of  the  sugar  industry.  A.  H. 


Salinas,  Dec.  6. — The  cattlemen  of  Monterey  have  organ- 
ized for  their  mutual  protection  "The  Cattlemen's  Association 
of  Monterey  County."  The  general  purposes  for  which  this 
Association  has  been  formed  are  the  advancement  and  protec- 
tion of  the  cattle  industry.  For  some  time  past  stock  owners 
have  been  suffering  from  the  depredations  of  cattle  thieves. 
The  object  of  the  Association  will  be  to  offer  rewards  and  en- 
gage detectives  to  stop  this  system  of  grand  larceny.  Funds 
for  this  work  will  be  contributed  by  the  members,  according 
to  the  number  of  animals  each  one  owns. 

Orange. 

Johnson  Grass. — The  Orange  yews  gives  the  following  re- 
gard to  the  inroad  which  this  pestiferous  grass  is  making  in 
Orange  county :  "Johnson  gross  is  now  obtaining  such  a  foot- 
hold in  some  of  the  S.  A.  V.  I.  Co.'s  canals  as  to  warrant  the 
most  earnest  consideration  of  patrons  of  this  company.  In  our 
open-ditch  methods  of  conducting  irrigation  water  it  is  cer- 
tain that  more  or  less  obnoxious  seed  is  carried  onto  a  person's 
land,  but  when  it  comes  to  allowing  such  a  nuisance  as  John- 
son grass  to  take  possession  of  our  ditch  banks  and  annually 
drop  its  seed  into  the  irrigation  water,  it  is  a  matter  of  more 
thaD  passing  import.  The  extent  to  which  this  grass  will 
take  possession  of  land  can  best  be  learned  from  the  report  of 
the  foreman  of  the  Chico  Experimental  Station.  He  says  :  'It 
was  found  necessary  to  plow  deep,  in  narrow  furrows,  and 
have  a  man  follow  in  the  furrow  and  throw  out  all  roots  loos- 
ened by  the  plow.  These  were  piled  up  and  burned  when 
dry.  The  operation  was  repeated  three  times  before  it  was 
safe  to  depend  on  ordinary  plowing  and  harrowing  out.  From 
six  acres,  upward  of  200  two-horse  wagon  loads  of  grass  roots 
were  taken  out  of  the  soil  before  the  pest  was  under  control.' 
It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the  writer  saw  a  root  of  the 
grass  taken  from  near  one  of  the  company's  ditches.  It  was 
over  seven  feet  long  and  then  had  one  end  broken  off,  so  that 
its  entire  length  was  not  known.  If  the  several  branch  roots 
had  been  added  to  its  length  the  whole  would  have  measured 
about  twelve  feet.  As  every  two  inches  is  a  joint,  and  each 
joint  will  grow  when  severed  from  the  others,  this  root  would, 
if  properly  cut,  furnish  about  seventy  good  sets,  and  if  broken 
in  plowing  it  is  not  unlikely  that  each  piece  would  have  taken 
root.  Our  only  idea  of  the  cost  of  dealing  with  this  grass  is 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  took  two  men  with  a  one-horse 
plow  half  a  day  to  go  over  a  strip  about  20x230  feet,  and  even 
then  the  grass  did  not  seem  to  be  very  thick.  This  was  done 
less  than  three  months  ago  and  the  patch  again  presents  the 
appearance  of  needing  another  going  over.    We  cannot  concur 
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in  Mr.  Gordon's  opinion  'that  the  grass  is  sure  death  to  stock.' 
When  the  grass  is  young  and  tender,  stock  devour  it  with 
avidity  and  with  no  eVil  results  so  far  as  we  know.  When 
the  blades  become  old  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  be 

injurious." 

Mm  Benito. 

The  demand  for  beet  pulp  continues.  About  300  tons  per 
day  are  hauled  and  shipped  from  the  factory.  Henry  Miller 
takes  125  tons  daily  for  cattle-fattening  purposes.  It  appears 
that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  pulp  to  its  ration 
causes  the  animal  to  fatten  quicker,  and,  when  killed,  the 
meat  dresses  a  better  color  than  that  of  animals  not  fed  on 
pulp. — San  Benito  Advance. 

San  Iternardino. 

Rotation  of  Crops  for  Beet  Lands.— The  sugar  company 
has  decided  on  a  good  work,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  taken 
up  by  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  of  the  Chino  ranch.  The 
company  owns  a  large  amount  of  laud  which  it  has  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  section  of  which  will  each  year 
be  withdrawn  from  beet  culture  and  sown  to  some  crop  de- 
signed to  restore  the  plant  food  consumed  by  beets.  The  seven 
years  of  constant  cultivation  of  beets  has  in  some  cases 
given  evidence  that  the  soil  needs  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
sugar  company  is  entering  on  a  good  work  in  setting  the  ex- 
ample in  this  work. 

L.  H.  Young,  a  beet  grower,  has  also  decided  on  a  course 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  ranch.  He  has  set  aside  six 
acres  for  experimental  work  this  winter.  He  will  subdivide 
it  into  several  patches,  each  of  which  will  be  treated  differ- 
ently with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  fer- 
tilizing for  beets.  Several  varieties  of  plants  will  be  tried 
for  green  fertilization,  and  one  part  will  be  treated  with  sta- 
ble manure.  The  six  acres  will  be  planted  to  beets  in  the 
spring  and  closely  watched  to  determine  which  patch  gives 
the  best  returns.  As  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  this  mat- 
ter has  received  systematic  study  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be  carefully  watched  by  many  farmers.  There  is 
no  question  but  fertilization  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be 
through  some  economical  process  to  be  adapted  to  beet  rais- 
ing.—Chino  letter  in  L.  A.  Times. 

Experiments  in  Beet  Keeping. — The  sugar  factory  has  this 
year  been  conducting  a  line  of  experiments  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  industry.  Heretofore  the  season  at  the  factory 
has  been  limited  to  about  1(10  days,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  find  a  method  for  extending  the  period.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  industry  to  be  force  !  to  have 
the  great  factory  lie  idle  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  if 
by  any  process  the  season  can  be  doubled  the  acreage  of  beets 
which  can  be  handled  will  be  increased  correspondingly.  The 
obstacles  'o  keeping  beets  after  being  harvested  are  two- 
fold. If  there  is  too  great  moisture  in  the  silos,  the  beets 
will  decay,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  too  little  mois- 
ture, the  beets  will  wilt  and  become  very  difficult  to  work. 
The  problem  presented  is  therefore  one  which  must  be  settled 
in  each  community  in  accordance  with  humidity  and  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  Working  along  these  lines  the  factory  ex- 
perts have  been  making  their  experiment  on  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  factory,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the 
large  silos  they  have  met  with  marked  success  this  year.  At 
some  of  the  factories  beets  are  kept  in  silos  for  two  months, 
and  are  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition. If  this  is  found  feasible,  in  time  the  Chino  factory 
may  come  to  be  operated  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year, 
thus  vastly  extending  the  outlook.— Chino  letter. 

The  Chino  Dispute  — N.  K.  Cottman,  superintendent  of  the 
Chino  sugar  factory,  in  speaking  of  the  objections  made  by 
the  Chino  farmers  about  the  failure  of  the  factory  to  take  the 
beets  when  they  were  at  their  best  as  to  sugar  and  purity, 
makes  the  statement  that  the  Chino  farmers  have  brought  all 
the  trouble  on  themselves,  in  their  failure  to  follow  instruc- 
tions as  to  siloing.  Mr.  Cottman  continues  as  follows:  "The 
result  of  all  this  has  been  to  impede  work  in  the  sugar  fac- 
tory;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  beets  crushed 
has  decreased  from  750  tons  daily  to  000  tons,  and  this  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  working  these  wilted  beets.  If,  I  repeat, 
the  beet  growers  had  siloed  after  the  manner  they  were  ad- 
vised, there  would  have  been  practically  no  loss  in  weight  in 
the  beets  and  no  pecuniary  loss  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the  20 
cents  a  ton  they  would  have  received  from  the  company  for 
their  properly  siloed  beets  would  have  compensated  them  for 
any  extra  expenses  they  would  have  incurred  in  the  erection 
of  larger  silos.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion. It  is  that  the  sugar-beet  growers  in  Orange  county 
have  already  applied  to  us  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them 
for  0000  acres  of  beets  for  next  season." 

Santa  Clara. 

James  A.  Hill,  in  the  Campbell  Visitor,  contends  that  it  is 
only  cheap  sulphur  that  gives  a  bad  flavor  to  fruit,  and  that 
when  the  best  French  sulphur  is  used  the  result  is  a  "deli- 
cious golden  colored  fruit,  with  all  its  natural  sweetness  and 
no  unpleasant  taste."  The  practice  of  sulphuring  is  growing 
in  disfavor,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Hill  it  should  be  made  generally  known.— Mercury. 

Santa  Cruz, 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— First  quality  Newtown  Pip- 
pins produced  in  this  country  have  a  big  chance  to  make  a 
European  trip  this  winter.  *  *  *  A  wide-awake  San  .lose 
packer  got  onto  the  reports  of  the  low  prices  at  which  apples 
were  being  offered  in  the  Boulder  Creek  district,  and  he  got 
in  early  enough  to  corner  most  of  the  crop.  We  are  informed 
that  choice  apples  did  not  average  over  30  cents  a  box  deliv- 
ered. *  *  *  A  farmer  at  Blancosold  his  Newtown  Pippins, 
from  young  trees,  for  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  did  the 
picking  and  threw  in  a  lot  of  boxes.  That  was  the  biggest 
apple  snap  of  the  year.  They  are  worth,  for  choicest  grades 
—and  most  of  the  Blanco  Pippins  are  choice— 2%  cents  per 
pound  when  properly  packed  for  market.  *  *  *  For  the 
week  ending  Tuesday  10  carloads  of  apples  were  sent  east  to 
following  points:  New  York,  6  cars— 4,080  boxes;  Dallas, 
Texas,  2  cars — 1,398  boxes;  Chicago,  1  car— 720  boxes;  Den- 
ver, 1  car — 720  boxes;  Austin,  Texas,  1  car — 700  boxes;  Butte, 
1  car,  060  boxes;  Minneapolis,  1  ear — 060  boxes;  Anaconda,  1 
car— 1>20  boxes ;  Helena,  1  car — 575  boxes :  Phcunix,  1  car — 530 
boxes.— Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Burai.  Telephone  Service.—  The  Almond  Growers'  Associ- 
ation of  this  place  has  about  completed  arrangements  for  a 
telephone  service  to  be  carried  to  their  several  homes.  The 
Association  puts  up  the  wires,  the  company  putting  in  the  in- 
struments at  a  rental  of  tl  per  month,  with  the  usual  charge 
for  switches.  -Dixon  Tribune. 

Stanislaus. 

Sugar  Beet  Epxeriment — Messrs.  Geer  and  Bloss,  execu- 
tors of  the  vast  Mitchell  estate,  will  early  in  January  com- 
mence the  work  of  making  test  plantings  of  sugar  beets,  to  be 
planted  in  various  soils  of  the  estate  and  at  intervals  from 
and  including  January  to  April  or  May.  Analysis  of  the  soils 
to  ascertain  their  adaptability  for  sugar  beet  culture  have 
demonstrated  that  large  tracts  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
ties, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  assure  the  fact  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  an  adequate  scale.  The  fact  thus  assured,  we 
are  informed  by  one  of  the  executors  that  ample  capital  for 
the  erection  and  operation  of  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  is  at  command. — Modesto  Herald. 

\< hi  lira. 

Apple  Shipnents.— This  year  there  has  been  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles  thirteen  carloads  of  twelve  tons  each.    A.  A. 


Grow  packed  and  forwarded  nine  of  these  cars.  Mr.  Grow 
stated  that  he  had  met  with  very  good  success,  and  that 
in  all  probabilities  he  will  erect  a  packing-house  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  season.  The  growers  received  for  their  apples 
this  year  from  $8  to  120  per  ton  for  first-grade  apples,  and  from 
$6  to  f  8  per  ton  for  the  second  grade.  The  estimated  crop  of 
apples  for  next  year  is  about  twenty-five  carloads. — Ventura 
Letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Tulare. 

Up  to  December  3d  the  orange  shipments  from  Porterville 
for  the  season  aggregated  fifty-six  carloads. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Discussions  on  the  Weather. 

Our    Peculiar   Kain  Conditions    on   This    Coast— Inferences 
From  a  Few  Observations  of  Numerous  Seasons. 


ARTICLE  I. 


(Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman.) 

As  the  rainy  season  comes  upon  us  we  of  the 
weatberwise  begin  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  coming  season.  It  is  not,  however,  all  specu- 
lation. When  we  have  observed  the  weather  year 
after  year,  and  have  recorded  its  idiosyncracies,  we 
have  occasion  to  expect  that  when  certain  conditions 
recur  there  may  be  found  some  basis  for  future 
prognostications.  There  are,  however,  too  many 
deterrent  conditions  to  afford  any  certainty  for  more 
than  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hour  weather  pre- 
dictions. And  yet  if  only  a  few  facts  can  be  obtained 
from  relative  observations  of  past  seasons  some  val- 
uable data  may  be  gathered  of  definite  scientific 
value  for  the  longer  forecasts.  Every  science  is  at 
first  tentative  and  speculative.  Distant  forecasting  1 
is  a  new,  unexplored  field,  the  data  of  which  can  be 
found  only  by  comparing  at  any  one  station  the  rela- 
tive atmospheric  conditions  during  which  rainfalls 
or  temperature  changes  occur.  If  certain  observed 
conditions  precede  or  accompany  light  rainfalls,  and 
these  conditions  recur,  if  all  otber  things  are  equal 
we  may  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  light  rains,  and  if 
vice  versa,  heavy  rains. 

Contrast  of  the  Rainfall  East  With  the  Pacific  Coast. 
— There  is  always  rain  enough  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State,  but  occasionally  it  is  deficient  in  the 
central,  and  still  more  so  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  our  rain 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  Slope  and  those  in  the  East. 
Local  atmospheric  conditions,  or  the  interaction  of 
cold  and  warm  conditions  of  air,  starting  from 
either  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  from  nearer- by  loca- 
tions, produce  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  east  of 
the  Rockies;  only  occasionally  an  escaped  storm  area 
from  the  Pacific,  traveling  eastward,  adds  to  the 
precipitation. 

But  on  our  coast  rains  come  only  from  off  the 
broad  Pacific,  carried  along  in  what  is  called 
cyclonic  areas,  or  storm  whirls  of  air.  Numerous 
storm  centers  traveling  across  the  Japan  current 
strike  in  during  the  winter  months  usually  from 
Vancouver  to  the  northern  California  coast.  These 
storms  usually  travel  eastward,  but  if  conditions  ad- 
mit they  become  deflected  southward,  precipi- 
tating their  moisture  adown  the  coast.  These 
storm  areas  strike  in  over  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions  in  summer,  and  it  is  only  in  winter  that 
they  strike  in  far  enough  to  the  south  to  afford  us 
our  rains. 

Only  very  seldom  do  these  storm  areas  come  in 
directly  off  the  coast  in  our  latitude.  Our  rains, 
therefore,  come  mainly  by  deflection,  and  so  they 
are  much  lighter  the  farther  they  trend  down  the 
coast,  till  in  Lower  California  rain  almost  ceases. 

Great  Contrast,  of  Rainfall  in  Different  Seasons 
South. — In  certain  seasons  the  rain  area  is  deflected 
down  the  coast  a  great  deal  more  than  ordinarily;  in 
other  seasons  it  is  phenomenally  less.  Thus  we  get 
such  contrasting  seasons  as  '76-  '77,  when  only  about 
six  inches  rain  fell  in  twelve  months  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  against  forty-three  inches  in  the  same  period 
of  '83-84.  In  the  wetter  seasons  some  rain  comes 
off  the  coast  direct,  but  still  most  of  the  rain  is  de- 
flected from  the  storm  areas  striking  in  along  the 
northern  coast. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  '76  I  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  can  recollect  that  the  season  was  marked 
by  the  absence  of  the  usual  fogs  and  the  harsh 
summer  coast  winds.  The  pulse  of  this  great  ocean 
atmosphere  beats  its  lightest  in  seasons  preceding 
the  lightest  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  preceding 
wet  winters  the  coast  breezes  are  strong  and  the 
fogs  are  frequent  and  very  heavy.  This,  therefore, 
may  afford  a  general  clew  for  future  prognostica- 
tions. But  the  intensity  of  the  wind  and  the  fre- 
quency of  fogs  during  the  summer  are  not  recorded 
facts,  and  therefore,  except  in  extreme  seasons,  as 
yet  no  use  can  be  made  of  these  factors.  The  con- 
servatism of  the  Signal  Service  against  anything 
appertaining  to  distant  forecasts  militates  against 
these  investigations.  The  proposition  is,  however, 
not  as  simple  as  at  f  rst  stated.  In  '82-'83  an  ap- 
parent drought  seemed  imminent  till  the  latter  part 
of  March,  when  a  wet  spring  retrieved  the  season. 
This  applied  equally  to  southern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia. The  season  of  '93-94  showed  dry  conditions 
early,  but  heavy  late  spring  rains  retrieved  it  for 
central  California,  but  only  very  partially  so  for 
southern  California,  so  that  in  the  latter  it  has  been 


catalogued  as  the  driest  season  next  to  '77.  There 
are,  however,  reasons  for  the  spring  rains  failing  in 
their  proportional  intensity  for  southern  California 
in  '94.  The  late  rain-bearing  currents  came  on  over 
central  California  in  May  and  June.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  then  so  heated  and  dry  that  but  little  rain 
could  fall. 

Ileal)/  Rains  Usually  Occur  on  the  Northern  Coast 
During  Droughty  Seasons  South. — The  season  of  '82- 
'83  affords  a  further  interesting  study.  In  Decem- 
ber, '82,  floods  occurred  in  Oregon.  Portland  re- 
corded about  21  inches  of  rain  for  the  month,  but 
Sacramento  City  only  about  1  inch  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara merely  .1  inch,  being  practically  rainless. 

No  one  seems  ever  to  have  investigated  these  facts. 
Very  trivial  matter  in  other  subjects  and  even  in  the 
sciences  are  discussed  and  investigated,  but  Pacific 
coast  climatology  for  distant  forecasts  seems  almost 
a  tabooed  subject,  notwithstanding  its  wide  eco- 
nomic bearing.  Must  future  weather  predictions  al- 
ways be  relegated  back  to  the  unknowable  or  else  to 
vague  astrological  speculations  of  the  almanacs  ? 

Inferences. — But  to  continue  our  subject:  What 
were  the  climatic  conditions  that  caused  this  ab- 
normally dry  December  in  southern  and  central 
California  while  such  excessively  wet  weather  oc- 
curred on  the  northern  coast?  During  this  month 
of  December,  '82,  and  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber, continuous  dry  easterly  and  northeasterly 
winds  prevailed  in  southern  California;  nights  were 
cold  and  days  excessively  hot;  the  exact  conditions 
that  prevail  in  winter  in  the  Mojave  and  Colorado 
deserts.  Apparently,  then,  the  desert  atmosphere 
bad  impinged  itself  westward  and  was  prevailing 
over  the  whole  southern  and  a  part  of  the  central 
California  coast.  Such  an  atmosphere  repelled  the 
moist-laden  storm  areas  from  trending  down  the 
coast  and  confined  them  to  the  more  northerly  lati- 
tudes; augmenting  the  precipitation  to  the  north  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  southerly  locations. 

Now  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  made  for  future 
data  ?  If  persistent  north  and  northeasterly  winds 
prevail,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry  in  November, 
and  if  it  continues  so  in  December,  the  rainfall  for 
central  and  southern  California  will  be  below  the 
normal.  (It  is  yet  possible  to  have  a  reasonably  wet 
sprint?,  which  will  prevent  an  absolute  drought,  as  in 
'82-'83,  but  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  will  have 
to  cease  and  the  prevailing  winds  will  have  to  shift 
a  long  while  before  this  change  comes  on — which  it 
actually  did  during  three  weeks  of  March,  '83.) 

Interaction  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Desert  Atmospheres. — 
We  ask  the  further  question:  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  desert  atmosphere  to  thus  impinge 
itself  westwardly  ?  It  does  this  more  or  less  every 
year  when  we  have  our  dry  spells  between  rains  and 
especially  after  our  coast  breezes  have  ceased  blow- 
ing and  the  rain  period  has  not  begun,  but  the  des- 
ert atmosphere  is  less  obtrusive  when  the  air  has 
some  inherent  moisture.  We  attribute  the  cause  of 
the  persistency  of  the  desert  atmosphere  to  the 
lighter  force  of  the  ocean  atmosphere. 

From  Nov.  28,  1895,  to  Jan.  16,  1896— a  period  of 
seven  weeks — only  one-half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  here, 
and  but  little  more  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  inert;  an  almost  motionless 
body  of  cold,  dry  air  lay  over  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah 
and  Mexico;  not  till  in  January  did  the  storm  areas 
of  the  Pacific  begin  to  tustle  with  this  desert  atmos- 
phere and  shift  it  back,  when  very  heavy  rains  fell. 

Mr.  Pague,  head  of  the  Signal  Service  Depart- 
ment for  Washington  and  Oregon,  has  been  study- 
ing the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  summer 
highs,  the  opposite  phase  of  the  winter  lows.  Some 
relation  may  eventually  be  found  between  this  sum- 
mer weather  and  the  ensuing  rainy  season.  It  rained 
this  year  unusually  late  and  early  in  Oregon.  This 
he  found  attributable  to  the  lack  of  intensity  of  the 
summer  highs,  which  allowed  local  low  areas  to  in- 
fluence the  prevailing  dry  summer  highs.  And  so 
conversely  do  we  infer,  if  our  winter  ocean  atmos- 
phere does  not  have  its  normal  intensity,  the  desert 
atmosphere  will  impinge  itself  westwardly  and  dry 
winters  ensue. 

In  some  future  discussion  we  will  refer  to  our  sum- 
mer highs,  which  frequently  strike  our  coast  all  too 
soon  in  the  spring  months  and  shut  off  our  late 
rains. 

Present  Weather  Conditions. — Now,  as  to  present 
weather  conditions,  we  have  had  a  dry  November, 
caused  by  the  inertness  of  the  atmosphere  south. 
From  the  clouding  and  unclouding  an  interaction  of 
currents  is  taking  place  above  us,  which  is  usually 
the  forerunner  of  a  change.  A  relatively  high  ba- 
rometer has  been  prevailing  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Luis  Obispo.  This  acts  as  an  impediment 
to  the  rain  areas  tending  down  the  coast  very  much 
lower  than  Cape  Mendocino.  And,  therefore,  all 
through  this  month  of  November  only  tag  ends  of 
northern  storms  prevailed  here,  giving  a  few  slight 
rains  as  far  south  as  the  bay  counties,  while  heavy 
rains  prevailed  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  When 
this  condition  becomes  broken  up  we  can  expect  our 
usual  heavy  winter  rains  ;  as  the  atmosphere  does 
not  show  as  much  passively  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month,  we  may  soon  look  for  a  change. 

Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  Nov.  28,  '97. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The    Beet    Sugar    Industry    in  California. 


NUMBER  III. 

By  Prop.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California.* 
Beet  Syrup.- — There  still  remains  the  syrup  that  dripped  from  the  raw 
sugar,  constituting  from  32  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  boiled 
stuff  as  it  came  from  the  vacuum  pan.  From  this  raw  syrup  a  farther 
amount  of  crystallized  sugar  can  be  obtained,  varying  considerably  according 
to  the  original  quality  of  the  beets,  and  the  greater  or  less  perfection  with 
which  the  processes  of  purification  have  been  conducted.  If  the  original 
juice  was  of  high  purity,  and  when  the  defecation  process  has  been  conducted 
with  care  and  success,  the  syrup  may  be  evaporated  twice  more  in  succession, 
additional  amounts  of  raw  sugar  ("  seconds"  and  "  thirds")  being  thus  ob- 
tained, by  allowing  the  syrups  to  stand  for  several  months.  As  previously 
mentioned,  beet  molasses  is  a  most  unsavory  article  of  diet;  whatever  part  of 
it  cannot  be  converted  into  solid  sugar  can  only  be  utilized  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  by  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  of  much  less  value  than  the 
corresponding  article  derived  from  sugar  cane.  Much  effort  has  been 
expended  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  this  final  offal  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent;  yet  it  frequently  forms  from  16  to  25  per  cent  of  the  boiled  stuff,  and 
therefore  represents  a  most  serious  loss,  especially  where,  as  in  this  country, 
the  manufacture  into  alcohol  would  be  unprofitable  under  the  present  revenue 
laws. 

A  Profitable  Improvement.  —As  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  further  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  raw  syrup  is  the  abundance  of  mineral  salts  contained 
in  it,  various  methods  for  the  removal  of  these  have  been  resorted  to.  Among 
these  is  the  method  of  Dubrunfaut,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when 
such  syrup  is  placed  within  a  pervious  membrane,  such  a?  animal  bladder  or 
parchment  paper,  and  is  thus  immersed  in  water,  the  mineral  salts  will  soak 
through  the  membrane  into  the  water  much  more  rapidly  than  the  sugar; 
so  that,  while  a  part  of  the  latter  is  sacrificed,  the  remainder  within  the 
membrane  will  be  better  adapted  to  re-boiling  for  white  sugar.  From  several 
causes,  however,  this  method  has  not  obtained  general  acceptance,  but  the 
necessary  apparatus  (dialyzers)  having  been  introduced  into  the  Alvarado 
factory  in  the  early  eighties,  it  was  so  modified  by  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Dyer,  as  to  lead  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  molasses,  the  purified 
solutions  going  back  into  the  defecating  pans,  and  resulting  in  a  clear  gain  of 
nearly  2  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  gain  was  said  at  the  time  to  be  the  saving 
clause  which  enabled  the  Alvarado  factory  to  equal  the  working  results  of 
the  European  factories,  and  to  survive,  alone,  all  its  sisters  in  the  United 
States. 

The  latter  fact  naturally  led  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  adaptation 
of  California  to  this  industry,  and  of  the  causes  which  enabled  this  small 
factory,  then  from  want  of  capital  not  nearly  up  to  the  best  practice  in  its 
appliances,  and  exposed  to  the  very  brunt  of  the  free  sugar  imported  under 
the  Hawaiian  treaty,  not  only  to  survive  but  even,  under  normal  conditions 
of  the  sugar  trade,  to  make  a  showing  of  a  handsome  profit  balance. 

Of  several  other  methods  devised  for  the  extraction  of  the  residuary 
cane  sugar  in  the  syrup,  the  one  of  Steffens  is  most  widely  practiced  and  is 
in  operation  at  the  Chino  factory.  In  this  the  cane  sugar  is  converted  into 
a  compound  with  lime,  a  proper  proportion  of  the  latter  being  added  and  the 
whole  cooled  to  a  low  tempeiature  by  means  of  ice.  The  lime-cane  sugar 
compound  becomes  solid  and  is  separated  in  filter  presses  from  the  liquid 
portion.  The  cane  sugar  compound  is  then  used,  instead  of  fresh  lime,  in 
defecating  the  thin  juice,  the  sugar  being  set  free,  thus  enriching  the  juice. 

It  requires  but  a  brief  review  of  the  complex  processes  and  costly  appli- 
ances employed  in  the  manufackiie  of  beet  sugar  to  answer  in  the  negative 
the  inquiry  frequently  made,  why  individual  farmers  cannot  hope  to  work 
their  beet  crop  themselves.  The  cost  and  the  need  of  technical  knowledge 
are  fa>  too  great. 

The  Beet  and  the  Cane. — As  before  noted,  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  may,  with  the  experience  now  before  us,  be  left  out  of  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  If  that  production  should  ever  assume  large  proportions, 
the  inevitable  great  increase  in  the  simultaneous  production  of  syrups  will 
tend  to  depress  seriously  one  of  the  sources  of  profit  to  the  sugarcane  planter, 
and  thus  bear  much  more  heavily  on  tropical  sugar  production  than  on  that 
from  the  beet,  which  bases  its  success  solely  upon  the  manufacture  of  refined 
sugars.  The  real  competitor  of  the  beet,  the  tropical  cane,  supplies  to  com- 
merce first  the  various  grades  of  brown  sugars,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  thereafter  subjected  to  purification  in  separate  refineries.  As  in  the  refin- 
ing process  the  sugar  has  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  latter  evaporated 
once  more ;  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  one  point  scored  in  favor  of  the  beet 
— its  product  is  subjected  to  but  one  evaporation,  that  of  the  cane  to  two. 

But  why  is  this  so  ? — why  is  not  the  rich  and  pure  juice  of  the  cane 
carried  directly  forward  to  the  refining  process,  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
grown,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  repeated  dissolution,  purification,  and 
evaporation,  and  transporting  only  the  pure  products  ? 

Problems  in  Refining. — -The  answer  to  this  simple  question  is  a  very 
complex  one,  as  it  involves  to  smie  extent  a  discussion  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  differences  of  climates  and  races  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
protective  policy  of  most  extra-tropical  countries,  whereby  refined  sugars  are 
burdened  with  a  heavy  import  duty  in  favor  of  domestic  producers  and 
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refineries,  it  cannot  but  be  noted  that  thus  far  the  political,  social,  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  most  of  the  sugar-cane  growing  countries  of  the  world 
have  been  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  great  manufacturing  industries, 
and  to  the  profitable  application  of  the  refinements  of  technical  science ;  and 
that  many  fo  tunes  have  been  lost  in  vain  attempts  to  overcome  these 
apparently  natural  obstacles.  Much  philosophical  discussion  has  been  spent 
on  the  question  whether  this  will  ever  be  otherwise,  or  whether  tropical 
countries  are  destined  to  remain  permanently  in  a  relatively  crude  condition 
— furnishing  to  commerce  only  raw  products — as  the  result  of  an  enervating 
climate  that  in  the  long  run  demoralizes  the  best  of  northern  energy  that 
may  be  imported,  which  will,  like  the  seed  of  certain  vegetables,  require  con- 
tinuous renewal  from  without;  and  which  can  as  a  lule  command  the  aid  of 
relatively  unintelligent  laborers  only.  The  adaptation  and  application  of  the 
improved  processes  developed  by  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  tropical  sugar 
production,  has  been  begun  at  various  points,  and  piomises  well  so  far  as  the 
production  of  taw  sugar  is  concerned;  yet  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  that  these 
methods,  requiring  heavy  investments  in  the  shape  of  costly  and  complicated 
apparatus  which,  with  corresponding  experts,  must  be  imported  from  a 
distance,  will  be  permanently  established  within  the  tropics  themselves. 

American  Enterprise  in  the  Tropics. — The  advance  of  American  rail- 
ways and  ideas  into  Mexico  will  put  this  question  to  a  practical  test,  under 
circumstances  as  favorable  as  are  ever  likely  to  occur,  since  only  artificial 
boundaries  divide  the  two  countries,  and  the  thinness  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion may,  for  a  time,  permit  of  a  repetition  of  the  process  by  which  semi- 
tropic  California  has  become  so  thoroughly  Americanized.  That  is,  while  a 
few  of  the  original  inhabitants  have  remained  and  adapted  themselves  more 
or  less  to  the  habits  of  the  invaders,  the  bulk  has  been  and  is  now  receding 
towards  Mexico.  The  American  advance  may  continue  similarly  into 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  and  other  border  countries  of  similarly  temperate 
climate.  But  as  the  native  population  is  thus  compressed  into  a  smaller  space 
to  southward,  and  passes  onward  to  tropical  territory,  it  will  find  itself  better 
and  better  adapted  to  its  surroundings;  while  the  "  gringo"  may  gradually 
either  find  himself  in  a  place  too  hot  for  his  well-being,  or  else  may 
adapt  himself  to  the  surroundings  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  lose  a  corresponding  portion  of  his  surplus 
energy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  energy  should  remain  sensibly  undi- 
minished, the  exuberant  resources  of  the  tropics,  and  with  it  the  production 
of  refined  sugar  directly  from  the  cane,  might  assume  a  hithe  to  unexampled 
development.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  American 
advance  towards  the  tropics,  it  lies  some  time  ahead  of  the  present  date;  and 
for  this  generation,  it  will  be  safe  to  discuss  the  industrial  problem  involved, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  conditions,  which  of  course  form  an  essential  element 
in  the  consideration  of  the  beet  sugar  question. 

In  Lou  isiana. — As  regards,  within  the  United  States,  the  sugar  cane 
industry  of  Louisiana,  it  labors  under  worse  disabilities  than  even  those 
resting  on  the  beet  as  a  source  of  sugar.  In  the  tropics  successive  crops  of 
cane  can  be  made  to  keep  costly  improved  machinery  running  nearly  through- 
out the  year  ;  in  Louisiana,  on  the  contrary,  the  cane  harvest  must  be  cut 
and  the  sugar  be  made  within  six  or  eight  busy  weeks,  if  it  is  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  cut  short  by  frosts.  Within  the  same  time  the  seed  cane  for 
next  season  must  be  provided  for,  a  state  of  things  graphically  expressed  by 
the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  in  the  statement  that  '■  it  takes  thirteen  months 
to  make  a  crop  of  sugar."  Cane  cannot,  like  the  beet,  be  preserved  for 
future  working,  but  must  be  put  through  the  mill  and  pans  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. This  creates,  during  a  short  period,  an  excessive  demand  for  laborers, 
of  whom  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  profitably  occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  It  has  been  proposed  to  slice  and  dry  the  cane  ; 
but  the  damp  climate  and  frequent  rains  of  tropical  countries  render  this 
procedure  impracticable.  It  might  be  more  feasible  in  the  dry  climate  of 
southern  California  and  Arizona,  where,  between  successive  crops  and  dried 
cane,  the  activity  of  a  sugar  factory  might  be  kept  up  during  the  entire 
year,  so  far  as  the  material  is  concerned. 

The  Working  Seasons  of  Cane  and  Beet. — Under  these  disadvantages  the 
product  of  raw  sugar  per  acre  in  Louisiana  is  only  about  1600  pounds, 
while  in  Mauritius  and  other  inter-tropical  countries,  where  improved 
methods  are  practiced,  the  product  ranges  from  3500  to  5500  pounds  per 
acre.  Even  on  this  point,  however,  the  beet  is  not  distanced  by  its  tropical 
competitor  ;  for  the  average  working  yield  of  good  beets  is  not  less  than  two 
tons  per  acre,  and  this  figure  is  very  commonly  exceeded  in  California.  This 
result  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  five  months'  culture,  while  the  tropical 
cane  requires  not  less  than  twelve,  and  at  some  points  as  much  as  eighteen, 
months'  cultivation  before  arriving  at  maturity. 

In  the  case  of  the  beet  the  material  can  on  an  average  be  kept  long 
enough  to  keep  the  machinery  busy  for  four  to  five  months  in  the  year.  In 
California,  with  proper  care  in  regard  to  early  and  late  plantings  and  con- 
servation, the  campaign  need  never  be  shorter  than  six  months.  Beets  can 
be  planted  for  a  succession  of  crops  on  appropriate  soils  in  the  central  and 
southern  coast  region,  from  February  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  without 
irrigation  ;  and  taking  the  time  required  for  proper  maturity  at  about  five 
months,  fresh  material  for  the  beet  sugar  factory  will  then  come  in  from, 
say,  the  first  of  July  to  the  last  of  November. 

In  the  northern  countries  where  the  beet  sugar  industry  flourishes  the 
seed  is  sown  in  April  or  May,  with  constant  dangers  from  late  frosts.  The 
crop  then  comes  in,  ia  a  lump,  in  October  and  November.  It  must  then  be 
carefully  stored  away  in  subterranean  cellars  or  pits,  well  ventilated  and 
closely  watched,  lest  either  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  generated  by  some 
injured,  and  consequently  fermenting,  root  should  invade  and  spoil  a  part, 
or  sometimes  the  whole,  of  a  large  hoard.  Despite  all  precautions,  the 
sugar  percentage  soon  begins  to  diminish  and  with  it  the  "  non-sugar"  and 
the  difficulties  of  purification  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  so  that  the 
campaign  is  usually  brought  to  a  close  by  the  first  of  January  at  furthest. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 
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Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  118. 

Public  interest  in  the  plant  introduction  and  distribution  work  of  the 
Station  was  well  maintained  last  year,  and  responsive  reports  on  the  part 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  distribution  convey  much  interesting  and 
important  information.  We  desire  to  remind  all  correspondents  that  they 
assume  the  obligation  of  reporting  to  us  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  obli- 
gation lies  the  greater  public  interest  of  their  undertaking.  We  expect  to 
hear  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  results  of  many  more  trials.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  reports  be  of  successes  or  failures ;  both  are 
instructive  and  significant,  especially  if  the  correspondent  makes  some 
effort  to  describe  the  conditions  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  result. 

The  dimensions  of  last  year's  distribution  are  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary.  A  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  an  annual  report 
soon  to  be  issued: 


Number  of  applicants   1,184 

Packages  sent  by  mail   1,449 

Packages  sent  by  express   171 

Plants  and  roots  distributed  27,329 

Packets  of  seed  distributed   8,988 

Postotflces  reached      427 

Counties  reached   52 


All  the  foregoing  figures  relate  to  distribution  within  the  State  of 
California.  Distribution  is  not  undertaken  beyond  State  lines  except  in 
exchange  for  material  desired  by  us,  and  there  were  56  such  distant  ex- 
changes made  last  year. 

The  importance  of  the  service  rendered  to  this  distribution  by  the 
outlying  culture  Stations  of  the  University  is  being  more  clearly  demon- 
strated each  year.  The  seed  product  of  the  Garden  of  Economic  Plants 
at  Berkeley  is  being  notably  supplemented  by  the  product  of  the  Stations 
at  Pomona,  Santa  Monica  and  Tuiare.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  anticipation  of  advantage  in  having  local  establishments  rep- 
resenting the  diverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  different  parts  of 
California  is  being  realized. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Distribution. 

To  reduce  as  much  as  practicable  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence 
which  is  entailed  upon  the  Station  by  the  distribution,  we  desire  that  the 
following  points  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  applicants: 

First— Do  not  apply  for  things  not  mentioned  in  this  bulletin.  We  cannot  usually  supply 
things  previously  offered  for  distribution.  Do  not  apply  for  common  garden  seeds,  fruit  trees, 
or  ornamentals,  which  can  be  purchased  at  seed  stores  or  nurseries.    We  caDnot  supply  them. 

Second— Do  not  make  a  general  request  "  for  anything  which  will  do  in  this  locality."  Ap- 
ply speciBcally  for  what  interests  you,  or  may  prove  of  value  to  you. 

Third— We  cannot  undertake  distribution  to  citizens  of  other  States,  except  in  exchange 
for  something  which  we  desire  for  trial. 

Fourth — We  require  the  applicant  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  each  thing  received,  partly  to 
bear  the  cost  of  distribution,  but  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  that  he  has  not  merely  an  idle  desire  for 
what  can  be  had  for  nothing,  but  intends  to  make  trial  for  a  deflnite  end  and  will  report  re- 
sults to  us. 

Fifth— Applications  may  be  made  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds,  but  an  applicant  should 
not  order  more  than  one  package  of  a  kind.  If  the  supply  of  any  kind  of  seed  becomes  exhausted 
the  money  will  be  returned,  unless  a  second  choice  is  mentioned  by  the  sender.  Postal  notes 
are  requested  instead  of  stamps,  whenever  practicable.  Any  surplus  left  after  filling  orders 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  returned  to  the  senders,  deducting  letter  postage. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Camphor  Tree  ( China momum  camphora). — Attention  has  been 
widely  called  of  late  to  the  desirability  of  the  Camphor  tree  for  growth  in 
California  valleys  and  foothills  either  as  an  ornamental  tree  or  as  a  possi- 
ble source  of  profit  for  its  timber  and  for  the  gum  and  oil  which  are 
derived  from  it  by  simple  distilling  processes.  The  camphor  tree  was  in- 
troduced to  California  at  least  25  years  ago  and  was  among  the  first 
plants  distributed  from  the  University.  There  is  therefore  at  the  present 
time  ample  demonstration  of  the  hardiness,  drouth-resistance,  and  beauty 
of  the  tree  and,  so  far  as  its  growth  is  concerned,  it  is  an  eminently  safe 
tree  to  plant  for  ornamental  or  forest  purposes.  Concerning  profit  to  be 
derived  from  its  planting  we  do  not  undertake  to  give  assurance.  The  tree 
is  a  handsome,  broad-leaved  evergreen,  attaining  large  size  and  noticeable 
by  the  characteristic  light  green  of  its  foliage.  It  endures  in  California  a 
temperature  as  low  as  20°  Fahr.,  and  is  probably  about  as  hardy  as  the 
olive.  It  has  endured  without  injury  temperature  that  has  killed  large 
trees  of  eucalyptus  globulus  and  acacia  moll i ss i ma,  and  thrifty  trees  can  be 
found  in  California  valleys  as  far  north  as  Shasta  county.  It  succeeds  on 
a  great  variety  of  soils  but  maKes  its  best  growth  on  rich,  retentive  soil. 
The  trees  can  be  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  planted  in  sandy 
loam  in  January  or  February,  according  to  the  time  when  the  soil  becomes 
warm,  covered  about  one-half  inch  and  kept  moist  but  not  wet.  Growth 
in  seed-boxes  protected  from  cold  winds  and  with  partial  shade  until  the 
plants  are  in  full  leaf  is  to  be  commended.  From  the  boxes  transplant  into 
nursery  rows  early  in  the  fall,  retaining  the  earth  about  the  roots  as  much 
as  possible  and  using  water  if  the  soil  is  dry.  The  trees  endure  trans- 
planting even  when  of  considerable  size  by  the  treatment  usually  accorded 
olive  or  orange  trees.    Seed,  5  cts.  per  packet. 

Desirable  Eucalypts  and  Acacias. — Although  some  parts  of  the 
State,  notably  the  southern  counties,  have  made  commendable  progress  in 
distribution  of  eucalyptus  and  acacia  species,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
Californians  generally  only  know  a  few  of  the  species  which  were  distribu- 
ted through  the  nursery  trade  many  years  ago.  At  the  University 
Forestry  Station  at  Santa  Monica  a  number  of  the  less  known  species  are 
now  bearing  seed,  and  furnish  material  for  distribution  which,  we  trust, 
will  bring  trees  into  the  possession  of  those  who  might  not  otherwise  obtain 
them,  and  thus  wider  experimental  data  of  the  desirability  and  adaptability 
of  the  species  can  be  secured.  The  following  brief  descriptive  notes  of  the 
sorts  we  offer  this  year  are  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber,  foreman  at 
Santa  Monica,  from  his  own  observation  of  the  trees  under  his  charge: 

EUCALYPTS. 

1.  Eucalyptus  pnlyanthema.-  Fine  tree  of  full  habit,  well-branched,  with  heavy  foliage,  leaves 
ovate  to  rounded  in  shape,  gray-green  to  soft  blue-gray  in  color.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  close 
clusters  on  ends  of  branch  ets,  much  resembling  gigantic  beads  of  mignonette.  Bark  roughish. 
brown,  peristent.  Blooms  in  January,  February,  March,  very  profusely.  Very  useful  for  "  breed- 
ing up'  bees  at  that  season.  Wood  hard,  close  -grained,  resembling  box;  excellent  fuel.  Growth 
fairly  rapid.  Height  35  feet,  girth  36  inches  in  eight  years  from  seed,  on  light  soil,  without  irri- 
gation.   Hardy,  withstands  considerable  frost. 

2.  E.  eugenioides  —  Straight-stemmed  tree  of  good  appearance.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate, 
sickle-shaped.   Flowers  white,  in  small,  close  clusters;  April,  May,  June,  and  sometimes  also 
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in  fall.  Bark  thick,  soft,  stringy,  persistent.  Growth  in  eight  years  from  seed:  height  28  feet, 
girth  24  inches,  on  light  soil,  without  irrigation. 

8.  E.  dirersicolor.— The  "Karri."  Straight,  well-branched,  symmetrical  tree.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  dark-green,  glossy.  Flowers  white,  in  heavy  clusters;  April,  May,  June, 
and  again  in  November.  Bark  smooth,  gray-brown,  persistent  for  some  years  Profuse  bloomer; 
useful  for  bees.  Good  shade  tree;  yields  valuable  timber.  Growth  rapid.  Height  40  feet,  girth 
27  inches,  in  same  time  and  under  same  conditions  as  above. 

4.  E.  corn uta  vat:  Lehman nii.— Displays  tendency  to  divide  into  several  stems  at  or  near 
ground,  making  a  spreading  tree.  Leaves  small,  oblong,  thick  in  texture,  dull-green.  Flower 
buds  very  large,  resembling  close  clusters  of  horns;  flowers  in  large,  globular  heads  of  apple- 
green  filaments;  fruit  in  large,  close,  spiny  clusters;  all  very  remarkable.  Blooms  July,  August, 
September.  Growth  (time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  24  feet,  spread  of  branches  30  feet. 
Valuable  as  an  ornamental  and  as  a  botanical  curiosity. 

5.  E.  cornu/a.— Much  larger  and  more  rapid  growing  than  the  var.  Lehmannii,  but  has  some- 
thing of  same  tendency  to  divide  at  or  near  the  ground  in  many  cases.  Leaves  lanoeolate,  dull- 
green,  but  shining  in  sunlight.  Flower  buds,  flowers  and  fruits  like  the  last  mentioned,  but 
smaller,  and  the  fruit  clusters  less  compact.  Blooms  about  same  time.  Growth  (time  and  con- 
ditions as  above)— height  35  feet,  girth  30  inches.   A  fair  shade  tree;  timber  valuable. 

6.  E.citriodora(moTe  correctly,  E.macu'ata  var.citriodora).— Rather  slender, straight-stemmed 
tree,  with  long,  slender,  drooping  branchlets,  and  long,  narrow,  sickle-shaped,  bright  green 
leaves.  Flowers  creamy-white:  Mav,  June,  July.  Bark  deciduous  in  flakes,  smooth,  beautifully 
colored  in  pale  grey  and  lavender  tints.  Leaves  exquisitely  lemon-scented,  retaining  the  per- 
fume when  dried.  Growth  (time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  40  feet,  girth  27  Inches.  A 
beautiful  and  very  desirable  ornamental.   Hardy  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

7.  K.  robusta.— Handsome,  symmetrically  branching  tree.  Leaves  large,  ovate-lanceolate, 
pointed,  dark  green,  glossy,  leathery.  Flowers  largo,  white;  December,  January,  February. 
Bark  rough,  dark  brown,  persistent.  Growth  (time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  35  feet, 
girth  30  inches.  Free  bloomer,  valuable  for  bees.  Fine  avenue  tree,  and  being  planted  for  this 
purpose  in  southern  California.   Timber  valuable. 

8.  E.  atpina.—  Shrubby  mount  ain  species,  of  spreading  habit.wlth  rather  close  foliage.  Leaves 
ovate,  dull  green,  thick  in  texture.  Flowers  white  in  small,  close  clusters,  not  conspicuous; 
October,  November.   Buds  dark  reddish  brown,  warty,  curious.  Hardy. 

9.  E.  obcordata.—SmaU,  shrubby  species.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  dull  green,  thick  In  tex- 
ture. Flowers  dull  reddish  color.  Flower  stalks  broad,  flattened,  recurved.  A  curious  small 
tree,  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes    Blooms  more  or  less  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

10.  E.calophylla.— Well-formed  treeof  regular,  symmetrical  outline, and  rather  pyramidal  form. 
Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  dark  green,  glossy.  Flowers  large,  white,  in  large 
clusters,  very  conspicuous;  August,  September,  October.  Seed  capsules  large,  urn-shaped,  re- 
markable. Bark  cinnamon  colored,  persistent.  Wood  valuable— strong  and  light.  Growth 
(time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  22  feet,  girth  21  inches.  Fine  ornamental  and  shade  tree. 

11.  E.  corymbnsa.— Well  shaped  tree  of  same  type,  and  same  general  appearance  as  the  last- 
named.  Leaves  intermediate  In  size  and  shape  between  those  of  E.  calophylta  and  E.  dicersi- 
color.  Flowers  large,  white,  in  heavy  clusters,  very  conspicuous;  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber. Seed  capsules  medium-sized,  urn-shaped.  Bark  cinnamon  colored,  persistent.  Wood 
hard,  durable  underground.  Growth  (time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  30  feet,  girth  24 
Inches.   Beautiful  ornamental  and  shade  tree. 

12.  E.  leucosylon  rar.  rosea  (syn.  E.  sideraxylon  var.  rosea).— Elegant,  upright  tree,  with  droop- 
ing branches,  and  light,  glaucous  blue  foliage.  Leaves  medium-sized,  lanceolate.  Flowers 
pink,  In  loose  clusters  along  the  drooping  branchlets;  February,  March,  April.  Bark  rough, 
Assured,  reddish-brown,  very  resinous,  persistent,  contrasting  well  with  the  foliage.  Growth 
(time  and  conditions  as  above)— height  37  feet,  girth  39  inches.  Wood  of  very  superior  quality 
A  tree  of  many  attractions. 

ACACIAS. 

13.  Acacia  decitrrens.— The  well-known  "  black  wattle  "  tree  of  Australia,  a  medium-sized  tree 
of  rapid  growth,  with  beautiful  fern-like  foliage  and  brilliant  yellow  blossoms.  The  wood  is  of 
some  value  for  use  in  toe  arts,  and  makes  excellent  fuel,  but  the  principal  value  of  the  tree  lies 
in  its  bark,  which  is  very  rich  in  tannin  and  is  extensively  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

14.  A.  decitrrens  car.  normalis  (?).— Differing  from  the  above  mainly  in  the  greater  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  Its  foliage,  which  in  decorative  effect  may  be,  not  inaptly,  compared  to  that  of  the 
asparagus  fern.  This  variety  blooms  more  freely,  also,  than  the  above,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  much  more  ornamental . 

15.  A.  tnelanoxylon  (blackwood  acacia). — An  upright,  symmetrical,  pyramidal  tree,  with  dense 
foliage.  Very  neat  and  trim  in  appearance,  making  an  excellent  sidewalk  tree.  Wood  makes 
flrst-class  fuel,  and  also  valuable  timber  for  many  purposes.   Grows  rapidly. 

18.  .4.  pyenanlha  (golden  wattle). — A  medium-sized  or  small  tree,  well  branched,  with  heavy 
foliage,  and  dense  clusters  of  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  borne  very  profusely  in  spring  time. 
Bark  also  very  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  Tree  of  rapid  growth,  but  often  suffers  from 
breakage  by  wind.   Very  ornamental  when  in  bloom. 

17.  A.  cyanophylla  (blue  leaved).— Low-growing,  spreading  tree,  adapted  for  parks  and  lawns. 
Leaves  long  and  narrow  (sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  length),  bluish.  Flowers  larger  than  those 
of  acacias  mentioned  above,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  borne  profusely  along  the  branchlets;  very 
showy.   Bark  also  useful  for  tanning. 

Other  Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  following  desirable  growths  are  also 
offered  for  trial : 

18.  Lagunaria  I'atersonii.—A  small,  compact,  evergreen  tree,  of  regular  pyramidal  form.  Leaves 
ovate,  light  dull  green  In  color.  Flowers  large,  waxen,  bell-shaped,  pink  to  white,  very  tine  and 
borne  very  profusely  in  July  and  August.  Seed  pods  plump,  pale  yellow,  downy,  conspicuous, 
afterwards  shrivelling  and  turning  a  dingy  brown  color.  A  desirable  ornamental  for  the  shrub- 
bery or  home  garden. 

19.  Sterculia  dirersifolia.— This  is  the  "  bottle  tree  "  of  Victoria,  a  stout,  glabrous  tree  from  20  to 
60  feet  in  height  and  having  a  peculiar  bottle-shaped  trunk.  It  is  a  very  striking  tree  in  appear- 
ance and  has  shown  its  adaptation  to  the  coast  region  at  least  by  lis  growth  at  Santa  Monica, 
and  it  has  also  done  well  at  Pomona  and  Tulare. 

20.  Crattrgits  mollis.— The  "  scarlet  haw"  of  the  Eastern  States;  a  valuable  ornamental  tree, 
20  to  30  feet  high,  with  compact,  round  head;  recommended  for  street  planting. 

21.  Cytisus  proliferus  (•'  tagasaste ").— A  valuable  shrub  for  bees,  providing  abundance  of 
blossom  in  December,  January  and  February. 

Eucalyptus  and  other  tree  seedlings  can  be  easily  grown  in  seed  boxes 
of  sandy  loam  kept  warm  and  moist,  but  not  wet.  Cover  the  seed  lightly 
and  partly  shade  to  prevent  surface  drying.  Acacia  and  tagasaste  seed 
can  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  but  it  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  hot 
water  before  sowing.  Seed  in  packets  by  mail ;  2  cents  for  each  variety 
ordered. 

Selected  Resistant  Vines. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  American  wild  vines  are  charac- 
terized by  every  marked  differences  in  degrees  of  resistance  to  phylloxera, 
and  especially  in  adaptability  to  soils.  More  recent  investigation  has 
shown  that  not  only  species  differ  in  this  respect,  but  varieties  of  the 
same  species  show  widely  different  characteristics.  As  a  result  of  the 
process  of  selection  varieties  have  been  secured  which  are  far  above  the 
average  of  the  species  in  vigor  of  growth  and  development,  degree  of 
resistance  and  general  suitability  for  resistant  root  purposes.  Of  the  few 
varieties  which  have  thus  demonstrated  particular  excellence  in  France 
we  have  obtained  stock  of  four  varieties  which  promise  best  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  viz  : 

(1.)  For  dry  soils — that  is,  soils  likely  to  become  somewhat  dry  id 
summer — the  Rupestris  "  St.  George." 

(2.)  For  deep,  moist  and  tolerably  rich  soils,  Riparia  "  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier,"  and  "Grande  Glabre." 

(3.)    For  heavy,  low,  lands  even  if  slightly  alkaline,  hybrid  "Solonis." 

The  discussion  of  these  varieties  in  detail,  and  their  use  as  resistants, 
is  published  in  a  University  Bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to  all  who  desire 
it.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  vines  do  not  bear  edible  grapes; 
they  are  merely  intended  for  roots  on  which  to  graft  the  desirable  table 
and  wine  varieties. 

We  send  rooted  vines  and  advise  that  they  be  not  introduced  in  any 
locality  where  the  phylloxera  is  not  now  known  to  exist.  The  vines  are 
grown  on  land  free  from  the  insect  and  will  be  disinfected  before  the  distri- 
bution, but  we  do  not  advise  the  risk  of  introduction  in  localities  now  free. 
We  will  send  about  25  rooted  vines  to  each  applicant  who  will  send  with 
his  application  25  cents  to  pay  for  packing,  and  the  vines  will  be  sent  by 
freight  or  express,  the  the  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant. 

Table  Grapes  From  Persia. 

Though  we  have  distributed  these  vines  for  several  years,  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  fill  all  requests.  They  are  grapes  of  the  tablelands  of 
Persia,  which  have  won  praise  from  all  travelers  who  have  eaten  them. 
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The  vines  are  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  but  the  fruit  has  quite  a  distinctive 
character  when  compared  with  the  varieties  chiefly  grown  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  They  are  showing  much  difference  in  their  behavior  in  Califorina 
localities  and  are  receiving  both  praise  and  condemnation  from  California 
growers.  Their  final  standing  is  still  to  be  determined.  The  following  list 
is  offered  : 

1.  Paykaynee  Razukee:   Bright  red,  large,  long,  few  seeds 

2.  Dizmar:    Light  yellow,  very  sweet,  long,  tapering. 

3.  Kahllillee:   Said  to  be  the  earliest  in  Persia. 

4.  Askaree:   Widely  grown  in  Persia  and  used  both  for  table  and  drying;  black,  resem 

bling  Cornichon,  but  considerably  earlier. 

5.  Risk  Baba:   Also  a  leading  variety  in  the  Orient  for  table  and  drying,  and  said  to  keep 

until  spring. 

6.  Hutab:   A  large,  sweet  grape. 

7.  Shiraz:   Named  from  one  of  the  most  important  grape  regions  of  Persia,  where  it  is  a 

leading  sort. 

8.  Alhakahee:    Red,  said  to  be  suited  for  long  keeping. 

9.  Chavooshee:   Green,  a  rare  variety  in  Persia. 

10.  While  Shahanee:   Large,  oblong,  light  color. 

11.  Black  Shahanee:   Presumably  like  the  preceding,  except  in  color. 

12.  Unnamed  Varieties:   We  have  eight  varieties  which,  in  the  importation,  were  desig- 

nated only  by  numerals.  They  are  probably  as  desirable  as  the  others.  After  fruiting 
it  may  be  possible  to  name  them  if  good  Persian  descriptions  can  be  obtained.  If  not 
they  may  be  given  local  names. 

We  will  send  one  vine  of  each  kind  at  the  rate  5  cents  for  each  variety 
ordered,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Plants  for  Green-Manuring. 

We  are  still  pursuing  our  effort  to  secure  a  leguminous  plant  which 
will  prove  satisfactory  for  green-manuring  in  California.  As  explained  in 
earlier  publications  of  the  Station,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plant  which 
will  make  a  heavy  growth  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  it  can  be 
plowed  in  early  in  the  spring  and  the  ground  put  in  shape  for  the  thorough 
surface  pulverization  which  largely  prevents  evaporation  of  moisture  dur- 
ing our  long,  dry  summer.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  use  many  plants 
which  are  used  for  green-manuring  in  humid  climates.  Crimson  clover, 
cow  peas,  etc.,  do  not  make  good  winter  growth.  The  square-pod  pea 
{Lotus  tetragonolobus)  is  better,  but  still  too  scant  in  its  winter  growth. 
The  common  "bur  clover"  (Medicago  denticulata)  and  its  near  relative 
"snail  clover"  (M.  turbinata)  are  proving  very  satisfactory  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  "  Canadian  field  pea  "  is  coming  into  quite  wide  use 
in  some  of  the  southern  citrus  orchards.  Experiments  are  also  in  prog- 
ress with  the  native  lupins  which  may  yield  valuable  results.  We  offer 
this  year  still  another  plant  for  trial,  which  we  desire  to  have  planted  on 
a  small  scale  in  many  localities  to  determine  its  hardiness  and  thrift  under 
our  winter  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Fenugreek  (TrigoneUa  fanum  groecum). — This  is  an  old  plant  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  of  the  clover  tribe:  an  annual  which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  produces  a  heavy  weight  of  stem  and  foliage.  It  is 
used  in  the  old  countries  for  hay- flavoring:  the  seed  also  has  aromatic  qual- 
ity and  special  uses  in  veterinary  medicine.  But  it  is  rather  for  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  green-manure  line  that  we  desire  its  trial,  and  this  use  is 
suggested  by  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Service  of  Al- 
geria and  Tunis,  which  mentions  a  trial  of  fenugreek  sown  in  the  autumn 
which  produced  by  the  first  of  the  following  March  a  weight  of  25  tons  per 
acre  of  green  forage.  The  part  of  the  field  which  was  allowed  to  ripen 
produced  about  1400  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  We  wish  to  determine  by  local 
trial  whether  the  plant  will  endure  our  winter  frosts  and,  if  so,  whether 
its  winter  growth  is  greater  than  that  of  other  legumes  mentioned  above. 
Prepare  the  land  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  same  manner  as  alfalfa,  covering 
very  lightly.  If  the  plant  makes  a  promising  winter  growth,  allow  it  to 
bear  seed  for  wider  trial  and  earlier  sowing  next  autumn.  Seed  5  cts.  per 
packet,  postpaid. 

Snail  Clover  (Medicago  turbinata). — The  availability  of  this  plant  for 
green-manuring,  especially  in  regions  of  abundant  winter  rains,  has  been 
approved  by  a  number  of  experimenters  during  the  last  year,  and  we  offer 
the  seed  again  to  those  who  desire  to  make  trial  of  the  plant.  Soak  the 
pods  and  sow  rather  thinly  broadcast  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  put 
into  shape,  and  cover  by  raking  or  harrowing.  Seed  in  12-ounce  parcels, 
10  cents  each  by  mail. 

Dry  Land  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 

The  grasses  which  years  of  trial  have  shown  to  be  best  for  mod- 
erately dry  lands  in  California,  especially  the  uplands  of  the 
coast  region,  are  "Australian  Rye  Grass"  (Lolium  perenne),  "Orchard 
Grass"  {Dactylis  glomerata),  "Red  Top"  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  and 
"Meadow  Soft  Grass,"  locally  called  "Mesquite"  (Holcus  lanatus). 
All  these  can  be  purchased  at  the  seed  stores,  and  for  this 
reason  we  do  not  distribute  them.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
offer  the  following  list,  including  grasses  of  our  own  introduction,  which 
are  proving  valuable  where  the  heat  and  aridity  are  not  too  great.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  places  where  their  growth  can  be  conveniently 
watched,  so  that  each  grower  can  determine  for  himself  which  ones  should 
be  largely  sown  the  following  year.  By  collecting  seed  from  a  small  plot 
a  large  area  can  soon  be  secured  : 

1.  Tall  Oat  grass  (Arrhenatherum  avenaceum). 

2.  Awnless  Brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis). 

3.  Schrader's  Brome  grass  (Bromus  unioloides). 

4.  Japanese  Wheat  grass  (Agropyrum  japonicum). 

5.  Many-flowered  Millet  grass  (Milium  multiflorum). 

6.  Hairy-flowered  Paspulum  (Paspalum  dilatatum). 

7.  Texas  Blue  grass  (Poa  arachnifera)  roots. 

Later  Introductions. — The  foregoing  grasses  have  been  quite  fully 
characterized  in  our  previous  reports.  During  the  last  two  years  we 
have  largely  extended  our  collections  of  grasses  through  co-operation  with 
the  Division  of  Agrostology  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  trial  of  species  of  which  they  furnished  seed.  Out  of  about  150 
species  thus  secured  a  few  have  shown  very  promising  growth,  and  these 
we  offer  for  wider  trial  by  our  correspondents. 

8.  Yellow  Oat  grass  ( Trisetum  pratense). 

9.  Various-leafed  fescue  (Festuca  helerophylla) . 

10.  Teff  (Eragrostis  Abyssinaca). 

11.  Crab  grass  (Eragrostis  neo-Mexieana). 

12.  Texas  Millet  (Panicum  texanum). 

13.  Tall  Grama  grass  (Bouteloua  racemosa). 

14.  Buffalo  grass  (Buchloe  dactyloides),  roots. 

Most  of  these  grasses  are  native  species  from  the  interior  and  capable 
of  enduring  hardship.  The  last  of  the  series,  Buffalo  grass,  has  the  same 
habit  of  growth  as  Bermuda  grass,  but  it  has  finer  stems  and  makes 


better  winter  growth.  Still  it  should  not  be  planted  in  places  where  it 
is  not  desired  to  have  it  stay  and  spread. 

Of  any  of  the  above,  except  Nos.  7  and  14,  we  will  send  seed  at  5  cents 
each  per  package.  Nos.  7  and  14  grow  best  from  the  roots,  of  which  we 
send  a  package  for  10  cents  each. 

Flat  Pea  (Lathyrus  syhestris). — This  plant  does  not  succeed  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  heat  and  drought,  but  it  maintains  heavy  growth 
with  very  little  moisture.  It  is  specially  approved  by  Mr.  E.  C.  W.  Mac- 
donald  of  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  county,  after  several  years  continued  trial, 
for  summer  and  early  fall  growth  without  irrigation,  and  he  finds  that 
stock  eat  it  readily  if  they  are  introduced  to  it  when  the  growth  is  young 
and  tender,  and  after  that  they  will  keep  to  it  all  right.  He  had  grown 
good  lambs  fed  on  this  plant  alone.  It  is  valuable  to  keep  hill  lands  from 
washing.  It  does  not  start  growth  in  the  spring  until  the  ground  is  warm, 
but  it  continues  growth  all  through  the  dry  summer  by  virtue  of  its  deep 
rooting  and  outgrows  summer  weeds;  even  sorrel  has  no  chance  with  it. 
It  is  commended  for  further  trial  on  coast  lands  which  are  deficient  in 
growth  of  better  plants.  We  have  no  seed  but  will  furnish  roots  at  10  cts. 
per  package. 

Forage  Plants  for  Alkali  Soil. 

Salt  Bushes. — Farther  trial  of  salt  bushes  from  Australia  at  the 
University  culture  stations  at  Tulare,  Santa  Monica  and  Pomona  is  show- 
ing that  several  species  are  likely  to  be  valuable  in  California  and  that 
selection  will  be  ultimately  made  upon  both  manner  of  growth  and  adapa- 
tion  to  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  (Atriplex  semibaccai 'a). —The  value  of  this  plant  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question  for  lands  too  alkaline  for  the  growth  of  ordinary  forage  plants.  But 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  our  first  general  distribution  of  the  seed  and  yet  so  rapid  has  the 
fame  of  the  plant  extended  that  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  alkali  land  have  already  been  made 
valuable  by  its  growth.  The  seed  is  now  in  the  market  and  can  be  supplied  by  any  California 
seedman.  We  still,  however,  have  an  overwhelming  demand  for  small  trial  packages  and  there- 
fore continue  the  distribution  for  another  year. 

Salt  Bush  No.  2.  (Atriplex  leptocarpa).— This  East  Australian  species  was  first  distributed 
from  this  Station  two  years  ago.  It  has  shown  special  adaptation  to  situations  where  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  less  than  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley.  At  Santa  Monica  and  on  heavier  lands 
near  Pomona  it  has  made  better  growth  than  the  semibaeeata  and  is  apparently  quite  as  good 
for  stock  feeding. 

Mealy  Salt  Bush  (Atriplex  halimoides).— This  species  promises  to  surpass  the  semi- 
baeeata on  dry  lands  and  gives  indications  of  being  valuable  on  so-called  desert  situations.  It 
is  native  to  the  central  desert  regions  of  Australia.  It  makes  very  rapid  growth  and  begins  to 
bear  seed  in  three  months  after  sowing.  If  cut  or  pastured  down,  it  forms  a  very  compact  mass 
of  soft  new  growth  very  unlike  that  of  semibaeeata.  The  plant  is  covered  with  a  heavy  whitish, 
scaly  dust  which  seems  to  justify  a  popular  name  as  "mealy  salt  bush."  It  makes  a  taller 
growth  than  semibaeeata. 

Bladdery  Salt  Bdsh  (Atriplex  vesicaria). — This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  small  bladder-like  vessels  which  occur  amidst  the  foliage  and  enclose  the  seed.  Other- 
wise 't  much  resembles  the  halimoides  in  growth  and  appearance,  and  should  be  tested  beside  it 
to  determine  the  comparative  drought  resistance  of  the  two. 

Seed  of  salt  bushes  is  sown  in  Australia  on  the  unplowed  desert  after 
a  rain,  and  sheep  are  driven  over  it  to  tread  it  in.  On  alkali  soil  the  seed 
is  more  apt  to  rot  if  covered.  Our  rule  is:  firm  the  seed  in  the  soil  at  time 
of  first  rains,  or  else  late  (when  the  ground  is  again  warmer).  Scattered 
in  cold,  wet  ground  in  midwinter  the  seed  is  apt  to  fail.  We  send  seed  in 
packets:  5  cts.  for  each  kind  ordered,  postpaid. 

Modiola  (Modiola  decumbens). — This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Chile, 
was  first  observed  growing  freely  on  alkali  lands  in  Kern  county,  and 
many  who  grew  the  plant  from  our  seed  last  year  praise  it  very  highly; 
sheep  and  cows  eat  it  in  preference  to  alfalfa,  and  improve  in  flow  of  milk. 
It  is  almost  as  rich  in  flesh-forming  ingredients  as  alfalfa;  in  this  respect 
it  is  superior  to  the  salt  bushes.  The  plant  may  be  valuable  on  dry  and 
waste  places,  even  when  very  alkaline;  but  it  must  be  introduced  with  cau- 
tion, because  it  has  a  habit  of  rooting  from  its  prostrate  stems,  and  there- 
fore may  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  different  from 
the  salt  bushes.  To  those  who  desire  to  try  the  modiola  in  places  which 
are  waste  and  remote  from  cultivated  lands  we  will  send  small  packets  of 
seed  at  2  cents  each. 

Fiber  Plants. 

Cotton. — At  our  station  at  Pomona  we  have  grown  this  year  several 
choice  varieties  of  Georgia  cotton,  which  have  attracted  much  attention. 
We  offer  these  in  the  boll  that  they  may  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  young 
people  in  home  or  school  how  cotton  occurs  in  nature,  and  will  enable  them 
to  take  out  the  seed  and  pursue  their  nature  study  by  growing  the  plants 
in  the  home  garden  or  school  yard.    Postpaid,  5  cents  per  package. 

Flax. — Similar  use  can  also  be  made  of  this  important  fiber  plant, 
though  it  will  also  serve  a  commercial  purpose.  The  best  variety  for  seed 
production  is  that  known  as  Californian  ;  for  fiber  and  seed  combined,  we 
offer  four  varieties  of  the  best  European  fiber  flaxes,  which  attain  about 
twice  the  length  of  stem  of  the  variety  grown  for  seed  in  this  State.  The 
whole  list  is  as  follows  :  No.  1,  White-flowering  French  ;  No.  2,  Royal  of 
Germany;  No.  3,  Russian  ;  No.  4,  Yellow-seeded  ;  No.  5,  Californian.  Flax 
is  hardy,  and  withstands  ordinary  California  winter  frosts.  It  should  be 
sown  early — at  about  the  same  time  cereals  are  sown.  We  send  seed  in 
1 -lb.  sacks,  15  cents  for  each  variety,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

For  Field  and  Garden. 

Canaigre  (Rumex  hymenosepalus). — The  plant  which  is  attracting  so 
much  attention  as  a  source  of  tannin.  Seed  5  cts.  per  package,  or  roots 
25  cts.  per  package,  postpaid. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (Helianthus  tuberosus).  —  We  have  two  varie- 
ties— White  French  and  Red  Brazilian.  The  former  is  highly  esteemed 
by  some  as  a  table  vegetable,  either  boiled  or  used  in  soups  or  salads.  The 
red  variety  is  perhaps  superior  for  stock  purposes.  We  can  furnish  both 
sorts  if  desired  at  10  cts.  per  package  each,  by  mail  postpaid. 

Roselle  (Hibiscus  sabdariffa). — A  tender  plant  producing  in  dry,  hot 
regions  a  juicy  pod  which  makes  delicious  jelly.  Full  description  in  last 
year's  bulletin.    Seeds  3  cts.  per  packet. 

New  Short  White  Carrot. — Very  thrifty.  Highly  approved  by  our 
correspondents.    3  cts.  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Washington  Market  Corn.— Commended  as  a  late  showy  variety. 
5  cts.  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Carlton  Club  Rhubarb. — Large  stems  and  good  quality.  Roots  15 
cts.  each,  postpaid. 

Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean. — Certificated  at  English  shows; 
does  well  without  poles.    5  cts  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Edible  Pod  Pea. — An  English  variety  highly  approved  in  California. 
3  cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Application  for  seeds  and  plants  should  be  made  as  soon  as  this  an- 
nouncement, is  received.  We  are  unable  to  continue  distribution  throughout 
the  year. 

Address,  E.  J.  WICKSON, 
Berkeley,  December  5,  1897.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Asparagus  Growing  in  Alameda. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Oakland  Inquirer  recently 
visited  the  tract  of  land  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco  which  is  known  as  Bay  Farm  island.  It 
has  been  famous  from  the  early  days  as  a  splendid 
garden  region.  With  an  arable  territory  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  acres,  nearly  every  square 
yard  is  farmed  in  the  most  thorough  way,  and 
the  production  is  as  large  as  on  any  similar  area 
in  California,  or  perhaps  the  United  States.  The 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  this  little  island, 
which  would  be  only  a  moderate-sized  farm,  if  owned 
by  a  single  man,  is  $40,000  or  $50,000— perhaps 
more. 

Bay  Farm  island  is  sort  of  a  sand-split  in  a  big 
marsh  which  extends  from  Alameda  to  the  head  of 
the  bay  at  Alviso.  Just  beyond  the  peninsula  city 
there  is  a  deep  channel  extending  from  San  Francisco 
bay  through  to  San  Leandro,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  connecting  the  island  with  Alameda.  In  past 
ages  the  beach  sand  has  washed  up  and  made  a  tract 
of  land  only  2  or  3  feet  above  the  tide  water  level 
and  originally  consisting  of  barren  sea  sand;  but  by 
the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  by 
the  constant  manuring  given  it  by  the  farmers,  the 
soil  has  become  very  rich,  and  the  few  hundred  acres 
reclaimed  from  the  waves  support  fifteen  or  twenty 
families. 

Chiefly  Asparagus. — The  island  is  fast  becoming 
one  huge  bed  of  asparagus.  In  former  years  the 
farmers  cultivated  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  beets, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  carrots  and  onions  are  still 
grown  to  some  extent,  but  asparagus  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  and  at  the  present  rate  Bay 
Farm  island  will  soon  become  one  solid  bed  of  aspar- 
agus from  end  to  end.  In  former  years  the  aspar- 
agus business  was  uncertain,  the  San  Francisco 
market  being  easily  glutted,  insomuch  that  the 
grower  might  obtain  a  dollar  a  pound  if  he  got  the 
earliest  asparagus  in  the  market,  while  later  on  he 
might  secure  only  three  or  four  cents  per  pound 
for  the  balance  of  his  crop,  and  probably  a  large 
part  of  it  would  not  be  sold  at  all.  But  asparagus 
growers  now  avoid  this  by  preventing  the  glut  of  the 
San  Francisco  markets,  and  now  the  Bay  Farm 
island  growers  realize  good  prices  the  season  through. 
By  a  good  price  they  mean  10  or  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  asparagus  produced  on  Bay  Farm  island  is  not 
favored  by  the  canners,  because  it  is  not  so  white  as 
that  grown  up  the  Sacramento  river  region  and  does 
not  make  so  nice  a  looking  product  when  put  up  in 
cans.  But  as  the  inferor  product  is  kept  out  of  the 
San  Francisco  market  by  the  canners,  the  Bay  Farm 
growers  are  just  as  well  satisfied  and  they  average  a 
higher  price  than  any  of  the  other  asparagus  pro- 
ducers. Some  of  the  asparagus  grown  on  Bay 
Farm  island  is  of  prodigious  size,  stalks  of  it  measur- 
ing 6  inches  in  circumference  at  the  butt  being  not 
unknown. 

Asparagus  Growing. — It  takes  three  years  to  bring 
an  asparagus  bed  into  full  production,  but  when  that 
has  been  done  it  will  continue  to  produce  abundantly 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  it  is  a  good  bed,  and 
prices  are  satisfactory,  it  will  yield  as  much  as  $200 
per  acre  annually.  Naturally  enough  when  the  pro- 
duct is  so  good,  the  price  of  the  land  is  high.  The 
soil  on  Bay  Farm  island  is  held  as  high  as  $700  per 
acre  and  probably  some  of  the  owners  would  be  loth 
to  sell  at  $1000. 

The  asparagus  fields  at  this  time  of  the  year  show 
nothing  but  a  series  of  long  ridges,  a  couple  of  feet 


high,  with  trenches  between.  The  earth  is  banked 
up  along  the  rows  of  the  asparagus  and  heavily 
manured,  a  large  part  of  the  stable  product  of  Ala- 
meda and  Oakland  being  hauled  to  the  island  by  the 
farmers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  the  asparagus  sprouts 
begin  to  show  and  in  February  cutting  begins.  From 
that  time  on  the  growers  are  bept  busy  until  the 
month  of  June,  cutting  their  asparagus,  boxing  it 
and  sending  it  to  market.  At  the  present  time  some 
of  the  land  not  yet  put  in  asparagus  is  being  plowed 
for  that  crop.  It  is  the  easiest  and  nicest  soil  to 
deal  with  which  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  farmer. 
A  plow  drawn  by  two  horses  glides  through  it  almost 
as  easily  as  a  canoe  goes  through  the  water.  It  is 
sand  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  in  such  proportion 
as  to  enrich  it  without  rendering  it  stiff  or  unwork- 
able. 

Asparagus  Insects. — Up  to  this  time  the  farmers  on 
Bay  Farm  island  have  not  been  seriously  troubled  by 
vegetable  pests  save  by  a  yellow  worm,  which  has 
!  done  some  little  mischief,  but  the  Kastern  asparagus 
J  growers  are  suffering  from  a  new  pest  of  a  more 
dangerous  kind.  Some  days  ago  one  of  the  Bay 
Farm  island  growers  imported  a  quantity  of  seed, 
and  Horticultural  Commissioner  Pryal  went  over  to 
the  island  recently  to  warn  the  people  not  to  plant 
the  seed  until  after  it  had  been  carefully  inspected, 
so  that  the  danger  of  introducing  the  pest  may  be 
prevented. 

Reclamation. — An  interesting  chapter  might  be 
written  upon  the  reclamation  work  on  the  island, 
which  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Amos  Mecartney,  a 
capitalist,  whose  residence  is  the  finest  on  the  island. 
Mr.  Mecartney  has  constructed  levees  enclosing  a 
large  area  of  marsh  outside  of  the  present  reclaimed 
lands.  The  marsh  is  being  drained,  and  before  long 
will  be  in.  condition  for  cultivation,  when  doubtless 
Mr.  Mecartney  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  large  ex- 
penditure he  has  gone  to  in  his  reclamation  work. 
From  his  house,  on  the  northwest  end  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Mecartney  has  built  a  shell  road  leading  to  the 
Alameda  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  nicest  driveways 
in  Alameda  county. 


Potato  Drying. 


We  have  already  published  two  or  three  methods 
of  evaporating  potatoes.  The  Puyallup  Citizen  de- 
scribes the  method  followed  by  Stevenson  &  Bar- 
tholomew, of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  in  preparing  evapo- 
rated potatoes  for  the  Alaska  trade,  as  follows: 

"  The  potatoes  are  placed  in  a  sieve  tank  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  hose.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  steamer  for  cooking.  When  cooked  they 
are  carried  to  a  corps  of  women  who  peel  them.  They 
are  placed  in  a  box  and  squeezed  by  a  press  through 
small  holes  in  a  steel  plate  upon  sives  which  fit  like 
drawers  into  a  kiln.  Here  they  are  dried  until  they 
are  crisp  and  white.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  bulk  they  are  ground  into  meal  and  sewed 
into  canvas  sacks  and  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  onions  are  peeled,  sliced  through  a  Pine  root 
cutter  and  spread  upon  the  sieves.  When  dry  they 
are  white  as  snow  and  when  cooked  become  as  savory 
as  fresh  onions.  While  the  evaporating  company 
have  very  successfully  dried  sweet  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, Hubbard  squash,  fruits,  etc.,  they  find  that 
they  have  enough  to  do  to  supply  the  demand  for 
potatoes  and  onions. 

"The  potatoes  are  packed  in  25  pound  8-ounce 
ducking  sacks  of  the  size  of  50-pound  flour  sacks. 
The  onions  are  packed  in  1,  2,  5  and  10-pound  cans. 

"  It  takes  three  hours  to  dry  onions  or  potatoes. 
It  takes  seven  pounds  of  green  potatoes  to  make  one 


pound  of  granulated  potatoes  and  to  make  a  pound 
of  evaporated  onions  it  requires  ten  pounds  of  green 


onions. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Importing  a  Codlin-Eating  Bird. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dosch,  commissioner  of  the  Oregon 
Board  of  Horticulture,  is  hard  at  work,  according  to 
the  Oregon  Agriculturist,  making  arrangements  for 
the  importation  of  the  kohlmeise,  the  bird  which 
keeps  down  the  codlin  moth  in  Germany.  He  will 
in  a  few  days  have  a  letter  from  Germany,  informing 
him  of  the  cost  of  the  birds.  He  will  himself  under- 
take the  collection  of  money  in  Portland  and  else- 
where in  his  district,  and  expects  that  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture  will 
collect  funds  in  his  district.  The  birds  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  localities  in  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  money  contributed  towards 
their  purchase. 

What  a  Bird  Authority  Says. — Mr.  C.  F.  Pfluger,  a 
well-known  authority  on  birds,  says  that  the  kohl- 
meise is  one  of  the  most  strictly  insectiverous  birds 
ever  known.  It  is  extremely  prolific.  There  are 
from  two  to  three  broods  a  year  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  birds  in  a  brood.  It  is  not  a  migratory  bird, 
but  remains  in  the  same  locality  winter  and  summer. 
The  winters  in  Germany  are  more  severe  than  in 
Oregon,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
thrive  here.  If  introduced,  it  may  be  expected 
to  multiply  even  more  rapidly  than  the  Chinese 
pheasant. 

The  kohlmeise  is  a  bird  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  chickadee  and  is  extremely  active.  The  head  is 
black,  with  white  cheeks.  Breast  is  yellow,  with 
black  stripe  in  front ;  back,  olive  green  ;  wings,  gray- 
ish.   The  Latin  name  of  this  bird  is  Parus  major. 

There  is  another  closely  allied  bird  named  blau- 
meise  (Parus  crrruleus),  which  is  almost  equally  valu- 
able as  an  insect  destroyer.  It  has  a  blue  head  with 
yellow  cheeks,  yellow  breast,  light  blue  wings  and 
tail.  With  this  variety  Mr.  Dosch  was  familiar  in 
Germany,  and  well  remembered  seeing  the  birds 
running  up  and  down  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees 
and  picking  off  the  insects. 

The  bird  observed  by  Commissioner  Schanno  in  his 
district  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Pfluger  as  the 
chickadee  or  black-headed  titmouse  {Parus  atric- 
apilhts).  It  is  related  to  the  kohlmeise  and  blau- 
meise,  but  is  not  the  same. 

While  the  primary  object  of  importing  the  kohl- 
meise will  be  to  secure  a  vigilant  foe  of  the  larvae  of 
the  codlin  moth,  yet  they  will  probably  prove  of 
great  value  in  destroying  other  insects.  It  is  re- 
ported to  feed  on  certain  scale  insects  in  Germany, 
and  Commissioner  Dosch  hopes  that  it  will  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  San  Jose  scale. 


This  gate  requires  only  one  pound  of  wire  nails, 
30  feet  of  lumber,  and  no  tools  except  a  square, 
handsaw  and  hammer.  It  is  light,  neat  and  strong, 
and  does  not  require  a  carpenter  to  build  it.  To 
make  a  gate  5  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  take  ten 
strips  t;x3  inches  and  10  feet  long,  saw  two  of  them 
in  the  middle,  lay  two  of  these  down,  nail  the  long 
pieces  to  them,  and  clinch  the  nails;  turn  the  gate 
over,  nail  the  other  5  foot  pieces  on  the  other  side 
and  clinch  nails.  In  the  same  way  nail  a  piece 
on  each  way  bias,  for  a  brace,  and  a  gate  is  made 
without  any  mortises  to  hold  water.  It  can  be 
made  in  an  hour,  out  of  dressed  lumber,  for  75  cents. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Of  the  Dollar  variety  brought  the  highest  price  in 
this  county  last  season. 

I  offer  fine,  vigorous  plants  of  this  variety  for 
S3. SO  per  Thousand.  ~5c.  per  Hundred. 

P.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
F"OR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T. STRATTOH.  nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


FANCHER  CREEK 


NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  in 
the  State  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

A  Well  Selec  ted  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

I  Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  aDd  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 

novelties. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


W/rv  DAV  FPFIfHT  is  0,lI>'  °n«  of  Stark  12  Challenqe  Points— the 
YytJ  VhW  I  IXC-IUIl  I  full  12  plainly  show  WHY  Stark  Bro's  grow  ami 
sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  not  cut  quality  no  matter  how  LOW  our  pric  e 
if  Interested  tn  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  c<rp  *  r>i/  fditit  RAA17 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  o  1  /1I\A  v  rv U  1  1  DUUi\ 
sent  free.    STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Stark.  Mo.  Rorkport,  III.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


m 


FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS. 

RAFFIA. 


Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 


Germantown, 
Penna. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIR  AC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 

GIANT  PRUNES. 
WICKSON.  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

c;  /  A  tine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Kosa,  Cal. 


DOLLAR     ST  R  /\  \A/QE  RRY. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  strawberry  ever 
grown.  Plants  Seedling — The  most  promising 
new  Plum.  Wlckson,  Red  June.  Wlllard.  Ori- 
ent. Normand  and  all  other  good  Plum*  and 
Prunes— new  and  old.  Kneed— The  earliest  Peach. 

A  full  slock  of  finest  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

Prices  on  application.  Address 
THE  LINCOLN  NCKSKKIKS,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    A  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  328  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Mystery  of  the  Sun. 


Well  might  McPherson's  ancient  and 
half  mythical  Gaelic  poet,  speaking, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  from  the 
mists  of  his  stormy  hills,  wonder  at 
and  rejoice  in  the  sun.  Nor  has  Os- 
sian's  early  question  ever  yet  been  an- 
swered: "Whence  are  thy  beams,  O 
sun  !  thy  everlasting  light  ?  "  Modern 
science  has  wrought  damaging  discus- 
sions about  tbe  reality  of  the  alleged 
"  miracles,"  and  done  much  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  reign  of  inviolable 
law;  but  of  all  miracles,  what  greater 
one  is  there  than  the  calm  persistence, 
through  so  many  millions  of  years,  of 
this  unfailing  fount  of  light  and 
warmth  ?  We  no  longer  deny  or  ques- 
tion the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  La  Place 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  family  of 
planets — for  science  admits  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  that,  one  after  an- 
other, but  at  vast  ages  apart,  they 
were  thrown  off  from  the  sun — once  a 
nebulous  object  filling  all  the  space  to 
the  farthest  verge  of  Neptune's  orbit 
(and  perhaps  farther),  and  then  a 
slowly  condensing  body,  from  which 
the  planet  Mercury,  or  possibly  a  still 
nearer  one  to  the  sun,  was  the  last  to 
fee  thrown  off,  each  and  all  obeying  the 
omnipotent  magnetic  law  that  compels 
every  planet  to  circle  around  the  pa- 
rent orb — the  controlling  center  ever 
keeping,  like  an  earthly  parent,  his 
youngest  child  nearest  to  him. 


Solid   Petroleum  Fuel. 


During  the  past  few  years  speci- 
mens of  solid  petroleum  fuel  have  been 
exhibited  in  Los  Angeles,  says  the 
Times,  but  there  has  generally  been 
some  drawback  to  them,  and  they  have 
not  come  into  general  consumption.  A 
new  fuel  of  this  kind  has  just  been  in- 
vented by  G.  H.  Pullerton.  By  the 
use  of  certain  chemicals  and  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  crude  petroleum  he 
makes  a  black  solid  mass,  which  in 
some  forms  breaks  almost  with  a  frac- 
ture. It  burns  as  coal  burns,  does  not 
fuse  or  run,  without  so  much  smoke  as 
ordinary  coal,  costs  at  present  price  of 
oil  less  than  $5  a  ton,  and  gives  out  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  the  heat 
units  that  the  same  weight  of  coal  will 
give.  The  material  may  be  made  into 
any  form  of  brick,  is  much  cleaner 
than  coal  in  handling,  has  compara- 
tively little  of  the  petroleum  odor;  it 
can  be  stored  in  the  sun  without  fusing 
or  melting,  and  in  other  ways  is  a 
marked  advance  in  the  preparation  of 
fuel  materials  for  use. 


A  Scotch  professor  writes:  "  After 
the  most  painstaking  investigation  and 
experiment,  I  believe  myself  justified 
in  saying  that  I  have  discovered  an  ab- 
solute antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  most 
deadly  serpent.  I  have  also  found  tnat 
the  substance  from  which  the  antidote 
is  secured  is  strongest  and  best  in  the 
serpent  whose  bite  is  the  most  deadly. 
The  antidote  is  found  in  the  bile  of  the 
serpent.  To  secure  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  isolate  or  separate  the  antidotal 
constituent  of  the  bile  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  substance  found  in  a 
serpent's  gall  bladder.  The  method  of 
the  administration  of  the  antidote  is 
that  known  as  injection  beneath  the 
skin,  so  that  the  antidote  may  not 
mingle  directly  with  the  blood  of  the 
victim  of  snake  bite,  but  rather  be  ab- 
sorbed. I  have  made  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  the  biliary  secretion  of 
the  Indian  and  African  cobras,  than 
which  no  more  poisonous  snakes  exist. 
The  result  of  these  tests  showed  that 
the  bile  of  venomous  serpents  is  able, 
when  mixed  with  the  venom  of  the 
same  serpents,  to  prevent  what  have 
heretofore  been  deadly  doses  of  the 
latter  from  pioducing  death;  and  that 
the  bile  is  indeed  so  powerful  an  agent 
in  doing  this  that  a  quantity  actually 
smaller  than  the  quantity  of  venom 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  unoccupied 
public  lands  amount  to  600,000,000 
acres.  Of  this  immense  area,  74,000,- 
000  acres  may  be  reclaimed  and  worked; 
374,000,000  acres  is  suitable  only  for 


grazing;  82,000,000  is  woodland,  and 
the  balance  is  desert,  and  fit  for  no  ag- 
ricultural purpose.  Still,  that  is  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  be  lying  idle. 


The  practicability  of  transmitting  a 
long  distance  a  given  amount  of  steam 
is  illustrated  in  an  account  recently 
given  by  Mr.  Coxe  before  the  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  At  a  col- 
liery it  was  desired  to  carry  steam  to  a 
water  works  about  4500  feet  over  a  hill 
from  the  boiler  plant.  To  do  this  a 
trough  was  made  by  nailing  the  edges 
of  two  boards  together,  so  that  they 
formed  a  right  angle,  the  trough  being 
supported  by  two  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground  and  crossing  just  beneath  the 
trough;  the  pipe  was  laid  in  the  trough, 
resting  on  cast-iron  plates,  the  pipe 
surrounded  by  mineral  wool,  and  a  sim- 
ilar inverted  trough  placed  at  the  top. 
To  allow  expansion  a  bend  was  made  to 
one  side  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then 
it  was  turned  back  to  its  original  direc- 
tion; a  large  receiver  was  introduced 
in  the  pipe  at  the  pumps,  made  of  three 
boiler  sheets,  and  having  a  diameter  of 
34  inches,  and  serving  also  as  a  separa- 
tor. As  the  elevation  was  some  1800 
feet  above  the  sea  excessive  cold  was 
experienced  in  the  winter  time,  the  ar- 
rangements, however,  fulfilling  the  de- 
sired purpose,  costing  nothing  for 
maintenance  and  giving  no  trouble. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  *  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


One  Cow  Did  It, 

the  great  Chicapo  Are.  It  requires  but  one  to  let 
down  a  few  rails,  or  And  the  weak  points  in  your 
"cheap"  fence,  and  the  whole  herd  follow.  Why 
blame  the  cowl  It  were  wiser  to  buy  a  stock 
proof  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFir  N2  1 

B»T.S«...MWIi?£T,Kv*«iK[»«i 


PRICE,  SI. 50. 


PRICE,  S3. 50. 

HOOK.ER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I  Much  Pleased 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  May  24.  1897. 
rith  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
Yours  very  truly.  A.  H.  WHITE. 

Vice-President  American  Berkshire  Association. 
25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 
"*J  GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court.N.Y.City  . 


Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 
■^t         Gentlemen: — 1  am  very  much  pleased  i 
Water  Heate 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  If  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS  FOR 

nining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Windmi  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-TNCn  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL ! 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
lor  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Lean  ALL=STEEL  Lever  Harrow. 


CLEARS  ITSELF  OF  TRASH.  Is  practically  indestructible.  No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  It  is  unequaled 
for  preparing-  the  soil  for  all  kinus  of  crops.  Light,  Strong,  Durable,  Perfect.  All  sizes  Id  stock, 
also  extra  parts.   Send  for  Circular.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen.  Agent,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THes  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Reim 

FOR  AND 

Economical  House 


Irrigation 


Supply. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market,  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  pELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

21  n AIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  ana  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONQ  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents ,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away. 


Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
A  little  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play, 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  dreams  of  things  to  be; 
Of  battles  fought  and  of  victories  won, 
Of  wrongs  o'erthrown  and  of  great  deeds 
done ; 

Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
It's  oh  for  the  toil  the  livelong  day  ! 
But  it  mattereth  not  to  the  soul  aHame 
With  the  love  for  riches  and  power  and  fame  ! 
On,  O  man;  while  the  sun  is  high; 
On  to  the  certain  joys  that  lie 
Yonder  where  blazeth  the  noon  of  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day; 
Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done, 
His  battles  fought  and  his  victories  won, 
The  old-time  honesty  and  truth, 
The  trustfulness  and  the  friends  of  youth, 
Home  and  mother— where  are  they  ? 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ? 

—Eugene  Field. 


Love's  nillionaire. 


Within  my  little  cottage 

Are  peace  and  warmth  and  light, 
And  loving  welcome  waiting 

When  I  come  home  at  night. 
The  polished  kettle's  steaming, 

The  snowy  cloth  is  spread ; 
And  close  against  my  shoulder 

There  leans  a  smooth  brown  head  ! 
Her  eves  are  lit  with  laughter; 

(They  light  the  world  for  me) 
'  For  how  much  would  you  sell  me  I 

Now  tell  me,  sir!  "  cries  she. 
'Tis  then  I  answer  somehow, 

Between  a  smile  and  tear, 
1  Not  for  all  the  gold  in  Klondike  ! 

The  gold  in  Klondike,  dear!" 

When  the  cozy  tea  is  over, 

With  many  a  frolic  fond, 
I  sit  and  read  my  paper ; 

And  from  the  room  beyond 
I  hear  the  clink  of  china, 

The  tread  of  nimble  feet 
And  broken  bits  of  singing 

That  somehow  ripple  sweet. 
I  hear  a  rush  and  rustle 

Behind  my  easy -chair; 
Short;  chubby  arms  enclasp  me 

And  choke  me  unaware ! 
Into  my  arms  is  tumbled 

A  crinkled  golden  head— 
A  ball  of  fluffy  whiteness 

That  ought  to  be  in  bed. 
She  asks  her  mother's  question — 

I  kiss  the  answer  clear: 
'  Not  for  all  the  gold  in  Klondike  ! 

The  gold  in  Klondike,  dear!" 

In  dim  and  dusty  office 

I  dig  my  bits  of  gold ; 
I  suffer  not  with  hunger. 

Nor  perish  with  the  cold. 
My  nuggets  needs  be  tiny 

(I  dig  them  with  a  pen), 
But  the  Yukon's  golden  gravel 

I  leave  for  other  men. 
My  treasure  lies  exhaustless, 

My  claim  is  staked  with  care ; 
What  is  all  the  gold  in  Klondike, 

Since  I'm  love's  millionaire  t 

— Florence  May  Alt. 


Miss  Betsy. 


A  bright,  crisp  autumn  morning  it 
was  that  Miss  Betsy  looked  out  upon, 
as  she  raised  the  little  dormer  window 
of  her  chamber  high  up  in  the  peak  of 
the  gable  roof,  and  opened  the  one 
bright  green  blind  to  let  in  a  flood  of 
morning  sunshine.  She  had  done  this 
same  thing  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  times  during  the  year  just  past, 
and  as  many  times  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding ones ;  indeed,  ever  since  the 
little  white  cottage  had  been  built,  for 
if  there  was  one  thing  Miss  Betsy 
prided  herself  on  more  than  another  it 
was  her  method  and  precision. 

She  had  risen  precisely  at  five 
o'clock  for  the  last  forty  years,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Betsy 
was  quite  "on  the  downhill  side,"  and 
she  herself  never  denied  it,  but  rather 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  during  all  these 
years  of  womanhood  she  had  1  paddled 
her  own  canoe,''  and  a  right  successful 
voyage  she  had  made  of  it,  as  her  snug 
little  income  testified.  She  had  risen 
at  five  o'clock  summer  and  winter  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  and  needed  no  alarm 
to  tell  her  when  that  hour  arrived. 
She  had  breakfasted  at  half  past  five, 
and  then  had  begun  the  busy  round  of 
the  day,  for,  although  Betsy  lived 
quite  alone,  there  was,  as  she  said, 


"always  something  to  be  done;  if  it 
was  not  one  thing  it  was  sure  to  be 
another."  Idleness  she  considered  the 
one  great  sin  of  the  universe. 

Miss  Betsy  was  not,  as  she  informed 
each  successive  pastor,  "a  professor," 
although  the  front  pew  in  the  little 
church  at  Moundsville  had  held  her  tall, 
gaunt  form  year  after  year,  dressed  in 
its  black  bombazine  dress,  worn  at  her 
mother's  funeral  many  years  before, 
and  made,  some  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
girls  in  the  choir  were  wont  to  say,  in 
the  pattern  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  tall  green  bonnet  on  which 
nodded  aggressively  in  winter  a  lonely 
green  plume,  and  which  was  modified 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer  by  a 
huge  bunch  of  pink  rosebuds,  for  Miss 
Betsy's  millinery  and  dressmaking  bills 
were  by  no  means  excessive.  This 
same  costume,  enlarged  in  winter  by  a 
long  black  cloak  trimmed  sparingly 
with  cony  fur,  and  cony  fur  muff  to 
match,  had  stood  by  her  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  a  year. 

No,  Miss  Betsy  was  not  a  professor; 
although  the  green  bonnet  and  bomba- 
zine dress  had  outridden  the  storms  of 
many  a  protracted  meeting,  many  a 
lengthy  prayer  and  exhortation  aimed 
at  covetousness,  worldliness  and  pride, 
seemingly  passing  quite  over  her  head. 

Miss  Betsy's  green  plume  had  only 
risen  a  little  higher  on  these  occasions, 
and  shook  a  little  more  aggressively, 
but  outwardly  no  further  impression 
was  made,  saving  that  she  had  joined 
perhaps  with  a  little  more  energy  in 
the  music  that  followed,  and  sang,  "Am 
I  a  soldier  of  the  cross  ?  "  with  some- 
what greater  zeal  and  determination. 
Some  of  the  good  brethren  and  sisters 
had  been  known  to  shake  their  heads 
and  whisper  to  each  other  with  solemn 
features,  that  they  feared  Miss  Betsy 
was  among  the  stiff-necked  and  rebel- 
lious ones,  who  had  been  wholly  given 
over  to  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 
They  did  not  know  the  wealth  of  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  hidden  by  that 
stern  exterior. 

They  had  never  seen  the  well-worn 
Bible  lying  upon  the  little  stand  in  Miss 
Betsy's  quaint  chamber,  nor  her  tall, 
gaunt  form  reverently  kneeling  night 
and  morning  beside  her  snowy  bed. 
There  had  been  criticism  but  she  had 
lived  on  the  same,  and  the  sun  had 
shone  brightly  upon  her  planting;  the 
rain  had  favored  her  reaping,  and  her 
barns  were  filled  with  plenty. 

Well  might  Miss  Betsy  look  down 
with  a  deal  of  condescension  and  some- 
thing of  pity  upon  the  clinging  and  do- 
mestic sisters  about  her.  Had  she  not 
come  as  a  pioneer  to  Moundsville,  when 
no  Moundsville  existed,  except  the 
abortive  and  weakly  little  hill  which 
gave  rise  to  its  name,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  noticed  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
level,  treeless  prairies  stretching  away 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ?  And  well,  too,  might 
Miss  Betsy  speak  with  authority  and 
confidence  upon  matters  of  local  inter- 
est and  importance,  for  was  not  she 
that  most  proverbial  of  all  necessities, 
the  "  first  settler  ?  "  Her  cheek  would 
flush  with  pride,  and  her  eye  fire  with 
animation,  as  she  talked  of  the  time 
when  she  built  her  sod  home  with  her 
own  hands,  and  with  her  little  stock  of 
furnishings,  and  rude  enough  they 
were,  settled  down,  with  what  one  may 
well  consider  a  considerable  amount  of 
force  and  determination,  to  "prove  up 
her  claim."  And  prove  it  up  she  did, 
in  spite  of  sundry  lawsuits  and  would- 
be  first  claim  holders. 

The  village  Moundsville  had  grown 
upon  her  acres,  which  had  been  divided 
under  her  direct  supervision  into  pre- 
cise and  regular  town  lots,  and  as  one 
after  another  was  purchased  and  im- 
proved, Miss  Betsy  laid  aside  dollar 
after  dollar  in  her  strong  box  against 
the  rainy  day  which  to  her  never 
seemed  to  come. 

The  more  romantic  and  youthful  of 
her  neighbors  liked  to  believe  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when  Miss  Betsy's 
heart  was  young  and  tender;  when  she 
had  loved  and  lost,  in  perhaps  some 
tragic  manner,  the  object  of  her  devo- 
tion; but  there  was  no  really  well- 
grounded  reason  for  this  belief.  The 
older  and  more  matter-of-fact  neigh- 


bors refused  to  indulge  in  speculations 
so  romantic  and  visionary.  Farmer 
Williams,  who  was  really  the  only 
authority  upon  the  past  history  of  Miss 
Betsy — whose  real  name,  by  the  way, 
was  not  Miss  Betsy  at  all,  but  Miss 
Elizabeth  Woolston — either  could  not  or 
would  not  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
general  public  regarding  the  affairs  of 
Miss  Betsy's  heart  and  history.  That 
she  was  born  and  bred  among  the  bleak 
New  Hampshire  hills  he  knew,  for  they 
had  attended  district  school  together 
in  the  years  gone  by,  but  to  this  he 
would  only  add  the  unromantic  fact  of 
her  having  been  left  alone  in  the  world 
by  the  death  of  her  near  relatives,  ex-' 
cept  a  certain  scapegoat  brother  who 
had  wandered  away  to  sea,  and  that 
she  was  "a  mighty  capable  woman," 
and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

And  so  the  years  had  glided  by  with 
Miss  Betsy,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
labor,  method  and  precision.  There 
had  been  some  sad  days  and  some  lonely 
days,  when  her  heart  cried  out  for  her 
loved  and  lost  ones,  but  then  her  lips 
had  been  only  a  little  more  firmly  set 
and  her.  step  more  determined  as  she 
went  about  her  customary  tasks. 

One  day  was  almost  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  preceding,  and  to  all  out- 
ward seeming  her  life  might  thus  have 
pursued  its  even  tenor  for  many  years 
to  come  had  not  the  fates  decreed  quite 
otherwise.  One  autumn  afternoon  Miss 
Betsy,  with  her  market  basket  in  hand, 
walked  down  the  narrow  village  street. 
She  held  her  head  quite  high,  as  was 
her  wont,  and  her  firm  step  was  per- 
haps a  trifle  more  than  usually  deter- 
mined, for  it  was  almost  Thanksgiving 
time,  and  all  day  long  her  thoughts  had 
wandered  back  to  the  old  New  England 
home — her  girlhood's  home — and  she 
had  looked  again  in  fancy  into  the  dear 
familiar  faces  of  those  whom  she  had 
loved  best  on  earth,  clustered  once 
more  round  the  happy  family  board. 
Her  loneliness  to-day  seemed  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  the 
quick  tears  had  come  again  and  again 
to  her  deep  brown  eyes,  but  she  had 
hurriedly  dashed  them  away  as  she 
went  about  her  customary  tasks.  Now 
she  nodded  bravely  right  and  left  to 
the  passers-by  as  she  hurried  down  the 
village  street,  for  every  one  in  Mounds- 
ville knew  well  Miss  Betsy  Woolston. 
She  was  hurrying  by  the  little  post- 
office,  facing  the  keen  blast,  when  sud- 
denly out  ran  Mr.  Brown,  the  fussy 
little  postmaster,  minus  hat,  coat  or 
neckerchief,  for  the  moment  quite  for- 
getful of  his  asthmatic  tendencies,  and 
with  flushed,  eager  face  handed  her  a 
letter  all  sealed  and  stamped. 

"It's  for  you,  Miss  Betsy,"  he  cried 
eagerly,  as  he  gave  her  a  quick,  search- 
ing glance,  and  then  ran  panting  away 
to  wonder  and  surmise. 

Miss  Betsy  started  and  turned  pale; 
her  strong  hands  shook  as  she  slowly 
turned  the  letter  about  and  looked 
earnestly  at  the  inscription.  Yes,  it 
was  for  "Miss  Elizabeth  Woolston,"  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  her  own  name 
seemed  strange  to  her,  it  was  so  long 
since  she  had  seen  it  in  writing.  "But 
who  could  the  letter  be  from?  What 
could  it  be  about?"  It  was  the  first 
letter  she  had  received  for  many  years, 
and  she  nervously  dreaded  to  break 
the  seal.  Something  told  her  it  related 
to  the  long  past  years  of  which  she  had 
been  thinking.  No  prying  eye  should 
see  her  break  the  seal  that  she  quickly 
decided  as  she  glanced  surreptitiously 
about  and  caught  Mrs.  Jones,  the  talk- 
ative little  milliner,  peeping  from  be- 
hind her  gorgeous  showcase. 

Slipping  the  letter  into  her  cony 
muff,  Miss  Betsy  walked  away  with  a 
step  as  stately  and  unconcerned  as 
though  the  reception  of  a  letter  was  a 
common  and  every  day  occurrence  in 
her  life.  She  sold  her  eggs  and  pur- 
chased her  sugar  and  tea,  and  then 
walked  home  through  the  narrow, 
snowy  path,  and  closing  and  bolting 
the  cottage  door  behind  her,  drew 
forth  the  strange  little  messenger  with 
trembling  hand,  and  read: 

Dear  Betsy: — I've  been  no  brother 
to  you,  that  I  know,  but  I'm  dying  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  my  two  little  girls 
will  be  fatherless  and  homeless,  unless 
you  can  take  them  in  and  care  for 
them.    I've  been  wild  and  reckless, 


God  knows,  and  they  say  I'm  dying 
from  drink,  but  I've  kept  the  little 
ones  together  and  given  them  some- 
thing to  eat  since  their  mother  died, 
but  it's  all  over  with  me  now;  and,  oh, 
Betsy,  you  wiil  not  let  them  starve! 
It's  almost  Thanksgiving,  and  I've  been 
thinking  all  day  long  how  happy  we 
used  to  be  in  the  old  home  with  father 
and  mother  and  sister  Mary.  And — 
you  will  not  laugh  at  me,  Betsy — I've 
been  saying  over  and  over  the  little 
prayer  we  learned  at  mother's  knee, — 
"Now  I  lay  me."  I  know  I  shall  soon 
lie  down  in  the  long  sleep,  but  some 
way  a  quiet  peace  has  come  into  my 
heart  and  I'm  not  afraid  to  die.  An 
old  friend — you  knew  him  well  in  those 
happier  years  is  with  me.  He  will  see 
that  I'm  laid  away;  but  the  children, 
Betsy,  the  children!  Will  you  not  take 
them  in?  Hal. 

That  was  all.  Elizabeth  Woolston 
sat  with  folded  hands  and  a  far-away 
look  in  her  gray  eyes.  She  did  not  re- 
move the  long  cloak,  or  stir  the  fire,  or 
hear  the  little  clock  on  the  shelf  as  it 
chimed  the  hours.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  past;  of  the  old  brown  farm- 
house lying  amid  the  great  sheltering 
hills;  of  those  she  had  loved  in  the  dear 
old  days,  and  none  more  truly  than 
this  same  wayward  brother  Hal.  He 
had  been  mourned  for  many  years  as 
dead,  and  now  he  was  dead  no  doubt, 
indeed,  and  his  children  orphaned  and 
homeless.  With  the  memory  of  Hal 
came  the  memory  of  other  losses,  of 
hopes  and  joys  long  crushed  and  buried, 
until  through  the  clasped  hands  upon 
the  cony  muff  Miss  Betsy's  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast. 

She  did  not  sleep  that  night ;  she 
thought  and  wept  and  prayed,  and 
when  she  threw  open  the  green  blinds 
and  looked  out  upon  the  still  morning 
her  resolve  was  taken.  Her  life  had 
been  narrow  and  selfish  ;  she  saw  it  all 
now,  but  she  would  begin  to  make 
amends  ;  she  would  go  that  very  day 
and  bring  them  home,  the  little  or- 
phaned girls,  and  they  should  share  her 
home  and  cheer  her  lonely  life. 

All  Moundsville  stood  agape  with 
wonder  and  surprise  as  they  saw  Miss 
Betsy  board  the  East-bound  train  that 
morning  with  no  word  of  explanation 
to  any  one.  But  greater  still  was  the 
wonder  when  on  Thanksgiving  eve  Miss 
Betsy  stepped  upon  the  crowded  plat- 
form, leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall, 
bearded  man,  and  followed  by  two 
little  black-robed  girls  with  hair  of 
tawny  gold.  As  she  bowed  right  and 
left  the  green  plume  nodded  with  a 
joyful  quiver,  but  she  spoke  not  a  word 
as'  they  walked  away  in  the  solemn 
starlight. 

"It's  just  like  a  fairy  tale,"  cried 
little  Mrs.  Jones,  while  the  red  glow 
deepened  on  each  plump  cheek.  "  Miss 
Betsy  is  to  be  married  to-day  in  the 
church,  right  after  the  Thanksgiving 
sermon.  Her  brother  died,  they  say. 
I  saw  her  get  the  letter,  the  first  in 
twenty  years  for  aught  I  know.  She 
went  for  the  children  ;  I  saw  her  take 
the  train.  Who'd  ever  thought  of  Miss 
Betsy  Woolston  taking  the  train— and 
then  she  found  her  old  lover  with  whom 
she  had  quarreled  years  and  years  ago, 
and  now  she  is  to  be  married,  and  they 
say  she's  got  a  new  dress  and  a  bonnet 
from  New  York.  And  such  a  dinner 
as  they  are  getting  up.  The  preacher 
and  his  wife  are  invited.  Mandy  Jones 
is  helping.  She  stopped  in  to  tell  me 
all  the  news  when  she  went  by  to  get 
the  turkey.  She  bought  the  biggest 
one  in  town.  She  says  she  never  saw 
such  a  change  in  anybody  in  her  life  as 
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there  is  in  Miss  Betsy.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all  if  she'd  make  a  profession 
this  winter.  Of  course  I'm  going  to 
the  wedding." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty, 
its  ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by 
man. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

Truth  is  the  offspring  of  unbroken 
meditations  and  of  thoughts  often  re- 
vised and  corrected. — Wollaston. 

There  is  no  happiness  in  having  and 
getting,  but  only  in  giving;  half  the 
world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. — Henry  Drummond. 

When  the  hour  of  death  comes — that 
comes  to  high  and  low  alike — then  it's 
na  what  we  hae  dune  for  ourselves,  but 
we  hae  dune  for  others  that  we  think 
on  maist  pleasantly. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Time,  which  consisteth  of  parts,  can 
be  no  part  of  infinite  duration  or  of 
eternity,  for  then  there  would  be  an  in- 
finite time  past  to-day,  which  to- 
morrow would  be  more  than  infinite. 
Time  is  one  thing  and  infinite  duration 
is  another. — Grew. 

"  Keep  back  your  own  troubles — 
don't  hide  them,  but  keep  them  back. 
Put  them  aside,  and  let  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  you  feel  only  the  result 
of  them  in  finding  you  full  of  sympathy, 
understanding  and  strength  to  give 
help  where  and  when  it  is  needed.  Re- 
member the  truest  and  best  way  to 
help  others  is  through  your  character — 
through  what  you  are.  No  lasting 
work  can  be  done  in  any  other  way." 

Contemplate  three  things,  and  thou 
wilt  avoid  sin.  Know  whence  thou 
comest,  whither  thou  goest  and  before 
whom  thou  art  hereafter  to  render  a 
responsible  account.  Whence  comest 
thou  ?  Prom  a  perishable  atom. 
Whither  goest  thou  ?  To  a  place  of 
ashes,  worms  and  maggots.  Before 
whom  art  thou  hereafter  to  render  a 
responsible  account  ?  Before  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Holy 
One.  Blessed  be  His  name  !  — Rabbi 
Akabiah. 

Curious  Facts. 


If  an  express  train,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  were 
to  stop  suddenly,  it  would  give  the 
passengers  a  shock  equal  to  that  of 
falling  a  height  of  54  feet. 

Every  ton  of  Atlantic  water  when 
evaporated  yields  81  pounds  of  salt,  a 
ton  of  Pacific  water  79  pounds,  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  waters  yield  85  pounds 
to  the  ton,  and  Dead  Sea  water  187 
pounds. 

On  the  State  railways  in  Germany 
the  carriages  are  painted  according  to 
the  colors  of  the  tickets  of  their  re- 
spective classes.  First  class  carriages 
are  painted  yellow,  second-class  green 
and  third-class  white. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  of  Eng- 
land has  made  a  present  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas  to  "  the  greatest  traveler 
in  the  word,"  one  of  its  employes,  who 
has  traveled  over  4,000,000  miles  in 
forty  years  of  service. 

An  eminent  naturalist  says  that 
every  thread  of  what  we  call  the  spi- 
der's web  is  made  up  of  about  5000  sep- 
arate fibers.  If  a  pound  of  this  thread 
were  required  it  would  occupy  nearly 
28,000  spiders  a  full  year  to  furnish  it. 
The  author  of  this  statement  does  not 
inform  us  how  long  this  thread  would 
be,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
reach  several  times  around  the  world. 

Many  trees  that  formerly  flourished 
in  the  north  of  Prance  are  no  longer 
found  except  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  a  large  number  of  species  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  lemon  no 
longer  grows  in  Languedoc,  and  an 
orange  tree  cannot  be  found  in  Rous- 
sillon.  The  Italian  poplar,  so  common 
and  picturesque  in  ancient  French 
etchings,  is  to-day  rarely  found  on 
French  soil.  These  facts  of  nature  go 
to  prove  the  changes  of  temperature 
in  France,  the  old  fruit  garden  of 
Europe. 

Marlboro,  Hartford  county,  Ct.,  has 
a  population  of  582,  but  only  seventy- 
nine  persons  voted  at  the  last  election. 


It  has  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  clergy- 
man who  resides  there,  and  its  school 
children  number  only  eighty-one.  It 
has  silk  mills,  where  the  operatives 
are,  presumably,  largely  unmarried 
women,  which  accounts  for  the  dispro- 
portion of  population  to  voters.  It 
has  two  postoffices,  and  sends  two 
members  to  the  Legislature,  as  many 
as  Bridgeport,  and  it  is  reached  by 
stage  daily  from  East  Hampton.  It 
voted  for  no  license  by  a  majority  of 
five  on  a  total  vote  of  fifty-five.  In 
some  respects  it  takes  the  prize  for 
peculiarities. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Cravats  are  very  stylish  in  crepe-de- 
Chine,  with  insertions  of  Valenciennes 
in  Louis  Quinze  knots.  These  are  to 
be  worn  with  a  linen  collar  beneath  a 
collar  of  crepe,  and  the  cravat  passes 
twice  around  the  throat,  to  tie  in  the 
front  in  a  bow.  The  effect  is  very 
pretty,  especially  when  worn  with  a 
chemisette  beneath  an  open  blouse. 

A  dainty  bonnet  of  green  chenille- 
and-satin  braid  has  a  fancy  brim.  In 
front  are  grouped  three  black  wings 
fastened  with  a  jet  pin  and  at  the  back 
is  a  twisted  bow  of  green  velvet.  This 
bonnet  is  minus  a  bridle,  but  one  of 
black  velvet  ribbon  could  be  added  if 
desired. 

Another  bonnet  for  evening  wear  has 
a  draped  crown  of  white  velvet  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver  cord  ara- 
besques. The  brim  is  edged  with  sable, 
imparting  an  air  of  elegance  to  the 
head  dress.  In  front  is  a  bow  of  white 
uncut  velvet  edged  with  gold  cord,  and 
above  it  tower  white  quills  and  a  gray 
and  a  white  aigrette. 

A  fluffy  effect  is  secured  in  a  hat  of 
fancy  black  chenille  braid  by  a  ruching 
of  white  tulle  edged  with  black  crimped 
satin.  At  the  left  side  the  ruche  is  ar- 
ranged with  more  fullness  and  against 
it  are  set  three  black  wings.  The  ban- 
deau under  the  left  side  of  the  brim 
supports  a  black  velvet  bow  and  an- 
other of  black  satin. 

Every  tint  of  the  rainbow  is  util- 
ized for  evening  gowns,  and  the  most 
startling  combinations  of  pale  colors 
are  countenanced  by  the  most  artistic 
of  couturieres.  One  can  buy  some  sat- 
ins and  silks  in  fifty  different  shades 
and  the  combinations  of  tints  in  bro- 
cades are  endless. 

Tinsel  brocades  glittering  in  silver 
and  gold  are  beautiful.  Empire  de- 
signs in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  shadings, 
Pompadour  brocades,  always  so  be- 
coming, and  taffetas,  Siciliennes  and 
Matelasses  are  seen  in  endless  variety. 
The  nets  and  gauzes  are  beautiful.  One 
of  the  most  showy  of  these  is  of  silver 
tinsel,  which  is  pretty  and  effective 
with  a  gray  gown,  but  a  bit  too  theat- 
rical for  ordinary  taste. 

A  silk  gauze  patterned  with  masses 
of  wistaria  and  its  green  foliage,  and 
embroidered  with  scroll  designs  in  silk, 
is  charming  with  any  tint.  Mounted 
on  black  satin  or  silk,  behold  the  ma- 
tron's gown,  stately  and  elegant. 
Drape  it  over  green  and  you  have  the 
jeune  dame's  confection  ;  lastly,  throw 
it  over  pale  rose  or  pale  blue  and  you 
find  a  fresh  and  suitable  frock  for  a 
young  girl. 

Black  moire  and  black  satin  skirts 
are  worn  with  black  or  colored  bodices, 
and  even  the  youngest  of  debutantes 
does  not  hesitate  to  don  the  sombre- 
hued  gowns  for  evening  wear.  A  lovely 
black  gown  for  a  girl  has  a  skirt  of 
black  taffeta,  frilled  from  hem  to  waist 


with  black  mousseline.  The  bodice  is  a 
mass  of  frills  and  sparkling  lines  of  del- 
icately cut  jet.  The  sleeves  are  ruched 
and  at  the  shoulder  have  round  puffs 
formed  of  many  frills.  The  seams  of 
the  sleeves  are  outlined  with  jet.  The 
bodice  is  quite  decollette. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cheese  Balls. — Chop  half  a  pound 
of  good  American  cheese;  add  to  it  one 
pint  of  soft  bread  crumbs,  a  dash  of 
cayenne,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  mix,  and 
add  two  eggs  unbeaten.  Form  into 
balls  the  size  of  an  English  walnut. 
Dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  smoking-hot  fat. 

Last  Resource  Pudding. — Make  a 
batter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  baking  powder.  The  butter  may 
be  melted  in  the  baking  pan  just  before 
the  batter  is  poured  into  it.  Bake 
slowly,  and  when  done  cut  in  squares 
and  pour  over  it  a  sauce  of  hot  syrup 
or  one  made  of  drawn  butter. 

Almond  Jumbles. — Cream  thoroughly 
together  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
butter  and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar;  add 
six  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  until 
light  and  smooth.  Stir  in  one-quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  canned  apricot  juice,  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  cornstarch  and  suf- 
ficient flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
out  thin,  cut  with  a  jumble  cutter  and 
lay  on  greased  pans.  Wet  the  top  of 
each  jumble  with  a  little  white  of  egg, 
sprinkle  thickly  with  finely  chopped 
blanched  almonds,  sprinkle  with  granu- 
lated sugar  and  press  each  lightly  with 
a  rolUng  pin.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Light  Pound  Cake. — Cream  well  to- 
gether six  ounces  of  butter  and  eight 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar;  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  beat 
again;  add  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  mace,  the  juice  and  one- 
half  of  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
seven  ounces  of  sifted  pastry  flour. 
Beat  hard,  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  beat  again  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  As  no  baking  powder  is 
used,  the  lightness  of  the  cake  depends 
upon  the  eggs  and  the  amount  of  beat- 
ing, and  there  can  scarcely  be'  too 
much  of  the  latter.  Bake  in  three  lay- 
ers and  when  cold  put  together  with 
boiled  icing. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Pastry  brushes  should  be  washed  as 
soon  as  used  and  put  in  a  warm  place 
to  dry. 

New  wall  papering  should  never  be 
put  on  over  an  old  coat.  Microbes  will 
be  sure  to  live  and  flourish  if  the  plan 
is  pursued. 

Scrubbing  brushes,  hair  brushes  and 
small  vegetable  brushes  should  be 
rested  on  the  bristles  to  dry,  otherwise 
the  water  will  destroy  the  brush. 

Old    tablecloths   may  be   cut  into 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don't  break. 
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&  They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 
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O  It  costs  little  to  cure  Q+     |QO/\Ue  lt  saves  time' 

g  them  right  away  with  wli  *JCU-»VJW»  Vila  money,  misery,  g 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  nsing  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  South  Bend  Indiana. 


squares  and  hemmed  to  use  over  the 
screen  on  which  you  turn  your  cakes 
and  buns  to  cool.  They  will  also  serve 
as  silver  cloths. 

Kerosene  or  burning  fluid  is  excellent 
for  cleaning  windows.  Moisten  a  woolen 
cloth  with  it,  rub  the  glass  clean,  then 
polish  with  a  fresh  piece  of  flannel. 
This  is  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
cleaning  windows  all  the  year  round, 
but  it  is  especially  recommended  in 
frosty  weather. 

Fresh  ink  stains  on  carpets  or  table- 
cloths can  be  removed  by  repeated  ap- 
plications of  dry  salt.  Carpets  are 
freshened  and  colors  brightened  if 
wiped  with  clean  cloths  wrung  from 
salt  water.  Coarse  salt  sprinkled  oc- 
casionally around  the  edge  of  carpets  is 
a  moth  destroyer. 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  the 
average  household  on  washing  day  is 
much  larger  than  is  necessary.  Soak- 
ing the  clothes  saves  a  good  deal  of 
friction.  They  should  not  be  soaked  in 
so  much  water  that  the  soap  will  be  all 
wasted,  but  there  should  be  enough 
water  to  dissolve  the  soap.  Roll  the 
clothes  tightly,  having  first  soaped  the 
dirtiest  portions  and  folded  them  to- 
gether, and  then  put  into  the  water. 

The  woman  who  must  make  $1  do  the 
work  of  $5  does  not  buy  cheap  kid 
gloves,  nor  does  she  choose  gants  de 
suede.  A  nice  dressed  kid  in  tan  will 
look  well  with  any  dress.  She  will  keep 
buttons  on,  and  will  sew  each  breaking 
stitch  with  cotton  of  the  same  color. 
A  piece  of  court  plaster  will  sometimes 
mend  a  glove  where  one  does  not  wish 
to  use  a  needle.  Dressed  kid  will  color 
black  and  not  smut.  Dyed  undressed 
kid  smuts  badly,  making  the  gloves  un- 
wearable. 


An  Elgin's  Usefulness 

extends  beyond  the  present 
generation.  Its  marvelous 
durability  makes  it  an  heir- 
loom— always  accurate. 

Elgin  Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
movements  represent  the  best 
in  time-keeping  machinery. 
In  sizes  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Approved  Holiday  gifts. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works  —  fully  guaranteed. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  BARGAINS. 

Goods  Sold  Cheap  This  Monih. 

Infants' Shirts  to  one  year  old   5 

Child's  Wool  Stockings,  5,6,  7   8 

Child's  Cotton  Stockings,  5,  6,  7   7 

Infants'  Shoes,  all  colors,  1  to  4   25 

Men's  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   1.25 

Ladies'  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   1.25 

SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

25  &  27  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
equipments, 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
—  about  it. 

Geo.W.  Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.~ 
Blake,    moffltt    cfc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Zerograph. 

The  zerograph  is  a  direct  printing 
telegraph  machine,  having  keys  oper- 
ated like  an  ordinary  typewriter.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  faults  inseparable 
from  those  instruments  operated  by 
the  step  by  step  system  are  avoided, 
and  that,  instead  of  short  distances, 
very  long  distances — at  least  up  to  500 
miles — can  be  worked  over  with  ease 
at  very  rapid  rates.  The  zerograpb  is 
entirely  automatic  in  its  mechanism 
and  synchronism,  and  it  requires  no 
attendance  when  messages  are  re- 
ceived. Messages  are  given  in  dupli- 
cate ;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  message  is 
printed  at  each  respective  apparatus, 
each  acting  in  turn  as  transmitter  and 
receiver.  It  has  no  type  wheel  and  no 
clockwork,  as  hitherto  chiefly  em- 
ployed, nor  does  it  work  by  a  series  of 
intermittent  currents,  set  apart  for 
each  letter  or  character  to  be  re- 
corded. One  improvement  is  in  the 
construction  of  a  mechanism  with  an 
electro  -  magnetic  arrangement,  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  motion,  and  neces- 
sitating only  two  intermittent  currents 
or  impulses  for  each  letter  or  charac- 
ter to  be  recorded.  The  first  current 
starts  the  synchronous  motion  and  the 
second  current  arrests  the  same  at  the 
proper  letter.  All  other  necessary 
mechanical  actions  are  brought  about 
through  a  system  of  electro-magnets 
and  by  a  local  source  of  electricity.  A 
second  improvement  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  electro-magnetic,  and  also 
in  the  mechanical  arrangements  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  motion  necessary 
for  printing  in  columns,  and  the  auto- 
matic control  of  the  same. 

In  each  apparatus  a  series  of  Dnger 
keys  are  employed  as  in  a  typewriter, 
with  which  keys  are  connected  spring 
pins,  arranged  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 
The  center  of  this  circle  is  the  axis  of 
an  arm,  which  is  termed  the  synchro- 
nizing arm,  and  which  is  adapted  to  be 
swung  by  an  adjustable  weight  above 
the  spring  pins  until  arrested  by  any 
one  pin  moved  into  its  path  by  a  finger 
key.  The  spindle  on  which  the  syn- 
chronizing arm  is  mounted  carries  a 
governor  or  loose  weight  actuated  in 
one  direction  only  by  a  pawl  connected 
to  the  spindle,  which  weight  deter- 
mines the  speed  of  the  arm.  The 
spindle  also  carries  a  series  of  spring 
types  arranged  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
and  corresponding  with  tbe  finger 
keys,  a  plunger  being  employed  to 
move  each  type  when  in  position 
against  a  roll  of  paper  upon  a  carriage  ; 
a  suitable  inking  device,  such  as  an  ink 
ribbon,  being  employed  for  gaining  a 
face  impression.  The  synchronizing 
arm  also  carries  two  projections 
adapted  to  be  moved  by  the  armature 
of  the  synchronizing  magnet,  one  of 
which  is  designed  to  be  projected  be- 
tween the  spring  pins,  while  the  other 
is  engaged  by  a  hook  on  the  armature 
of  an  electro-magnet,  so  as  to  hold  the 
arms  in  its  initial  or  zero  position. 
This  magnet,  which  is  termed  the 
starting  magnet,  is  energized  by  the 
first  electric  impulse  or  current  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  of  a  local  electric 
circuit  when  a  finger  key  is  depressed  ; 
the  armature  in  its  movement  also 
closes  the  line  circuit  connected  with 
the  synchronizing  magnet  at  a  distant 
or  receiving  apparatus,  which  magnet 
attracts  its  armature  and  withdraws 
the  projection  on  the  synchronizing 
arm  engaged  with  the  hook  of  its 
starting  magnet.  Both  synchronizing 
arms  are  thus  released  simultaneously, 
and,  being  similarly  constructed  and 
adjusted,  move  at  the  same  speed. 
The  synchronizing  arm  of  the  trans- 
mitting apparatus  then  makes  contact 
with  the  projecting  spring  pin,  oper- 
ated by  the  finger  key,  thus  closing 

How's  This? 

We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  laRt  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  Arm. 

West  &  Tracx.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldinc,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


another  local  circuit  and  energizing  an 
electro-magnet,  which  is  termed  the 
second  contact  magnet,  the  armature 
of  which  in  its  movement  again  closes 
the  line  circuit  through  a  contact 
screw,  and  produces  the  second  elec- 
tric impulse  or  current.  This  current 
again  energizes  the  synchronizing 
magnet  of  the  distant  or  receiving  ap- 
paratus, the  armature  of  which  moves 
the  other  projection  so  as  to  stop  the 
synchronizing  arm  against  the  spring 
pin  corresponding  with  that  operated 
by  the  finger  key  in  the  transmitting 
apparatus,  and  thus  closes  a  local  cir- 
cuit as  in  the  transmitting  apparatus. 
These  local  circuits  in  both  apparatus 
then  operate  each  simultaneously  an 
electro-magnet,  which  is  termed  the 
printing  magnet,  and  which  operates 
the  plunger  and  causes  the  type  to 
print,  to  feed  the  carriage  along,  carry 
the  paper  roll,  and  close  another  local 
circuit,  on  which  circuit  is  an  electro- 
magnet which  is  termed  the  zero  mag- 
net, and  which  is  energized  to  return 
the  synchronizing  arm  to  the  zero  posi 
tion.  To  feed  the  paper  on  its  roller 
so  as  to  start  a  fresh  line  or  column, 
another  electro-magnet  is  provided, 
which  is  termed  the  column  magnet, 
which  is  energized  by  allowing  the  syn- 
chronizing arm  to  travel  farther  than 
the  row  of  spring  pins  extend,  where 
it  is  stopped  by  a  fixed  pin  (which  is  in 
the  same  local  circuit  as  the  spring 
pins),  and  also  causes  a  contact  to  close 
the  circuit  containing  this  magnet. 


$100  Reward. 

Tor  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle'S 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  V/ay  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 
Could  we  afford  to  do 
this,  or  would  this 
paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  co!ic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

a/  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


ALLyHORSE  OWNERS 

hould  make  the  acquaintance 
if  that  reliable  remedy 

uinn's  Ointment. 

T'"so(l  In  the  best  stables  and 
studs  of  the  country.  K„i<ii>r 

nil  DrnggliU  or  wot  direct  forSl.M 
>er  ]>nck*g«.  Smaller  size,  60  centa. 

W,  8.  EDD7  ft  CO,,  Whitehall,  N.  7. 


A  TBI  A 
cox\  UIOEi 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  enn  Ret  a  Niokel-FUtcd  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  ■riling  1 1-2  dozen 
Parkagei  of  Bluine  at  10  cent*  am  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  W«  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


4**4*4* 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

MSERS  LIQUID  EmfiCT»K£ 

Circular.  E.  KRflUSER  i BR0.  MILTON.  PA. 
IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Prlc&. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  <;KAY,  General 
Agent. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

l>e  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  SSO  to  SHOO. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
CHICAOO.  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED. 

Pair  of  Pure  White  Horses. 

Tbose  turned  white  from  old  age,  not  wanted. 
Will  buy  single  and  chance  mating,  if  extra  hand- 
some. Must  be  built  rangy;  good  steppers,  with 
fine  tails  and  manes.  Not  less  than  1050  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  15  hands,  2  inches  in  height,  or  more. 
Address  BREEDER,  care  of  Rural  Press. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  P.  HolsteinB, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Kegtst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Heury  Pierce,  S.  F   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Kami,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK  <v  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  paBt  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTBINS  *  DURHAX8.  Beet 
Butler  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WUlaui  Mien  *  Co.,  L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1S76. 


Poultry. 


PARK  YIEW  POULTRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  THoroMohbni 
I'nultry,  Including  pri -< -n  iyi fi i ny  II  Mf<  and  Mack 
L(tii<j*liitn*.  P.  K.  Towusend  a  Co.,  lu.'j  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SENU  FOR  CATALOGUE  OP  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WILLI  A  M  N I LES  A*  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.   LINDGRKN  AJ  SONS,   Klngsburg.  Cal., 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  BOU8, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  «  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1S"6. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


OHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  CroBS- 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY',  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doge. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  ] 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS.  43  i 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.JMjl 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TEX. v3 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

Hp  rPAn  illustrated  book  which  tells 
.TIyEE  w,Klt  Potash  is,  and  how  it 

should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
METER,  \\  II  son  &  CO.,  San  PrHuclseo,  Cal., 

Are  our  ageuts  for  the  Pacitlc  Coast. 

Best  for  Butter.    Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  IS91  and  18H7,  defeating  tbe 
Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembet 
the  Bat  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 

 -  si         t*h  ii>ku        Hal  f  .ruuii  lut  ina  tiulnnf 


iiiii  iiiii^    niivuNi   ii"-, iii  ii.i 

Self-regulating,  patent 

 trays,  drying   room  for 

chicks,  non-explowire  lamp — just  a 


chick 

turning  tray 


llllit  l^,  uuu-VAimniiB  i»iiji> — jun  a 

J  few  of  its  good  point**  Sold  under 
3  positive  guarantee  to  work  pe  rfect- 
9    ly.   Beautifully  made  and  dura* 
kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
/  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
'  things  about  poultry  raising  yon 
™  should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 

DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boi  540  DE S  MOINES, IA. 


What  Too  Want  for  CHRISTMAS 

Self-regulating1  M  etrir,95;on  trtalH>.76 
iUCAMI^M  Send  la  for  No.  90  catalogue.  Lai  par 
g7fa»JHB  ones  cheap  and  on  trial.   '*3  li 
Za^WV  witb  Bantam,  20.37  and  48  chicks  from 
.SO  eggs."  Jacob  Whlppert,  Cecil,  O. 
Backeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


♦•♦•♦•♦•-♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•1 

For  a  knits  that  will  cut  a  horn  wit  limit  I 
crushing,   becauae    it    cuts   from  four 

fTHE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

1  It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Folly 
|  warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's 
,  Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE. 
}A.  C.  BROSIl'S,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  di  horning 

Eour  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
lformation  on  the  subject. 
H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DLCATLIl.  ILL. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  OH  Cake. 
{See  Analysit  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ats'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  Stale  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  llecause  we 
hare  the  best  pigs  In  (he  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

8E88ION8   A  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


December  11,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  December  8,  1897. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $   94?^®   96^      $  9155®  90% 

Thursday   94?a®   96>6  91%®  91% 

Friday   94!4@   9B  89^®  90M 

Saturday   94><f®   95H  89   @  89% 

Monday   94%@   96  89%@  88$£ 

Tuesday   96   @   98!4  89   @  90!4 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  7s5%d  7s514d 

Thursday  7s^4d  7s4\d 

Friday  7s5   d  7s4^d 

Saturday  7s4^d  7s3V4d 

Monday  7s4^d  7sSJ£d 

Tuesday  7s4   d  7s3  d 

San  Francisco  Futnres. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  42V,®1  44V,      $1  37^®1  40M 

Friday    1  43%  fill  43%        1  39   ®1  38 

Saturday   1  43   ®   1  37%<ai  38 

Monday   1  43%®.   1  37   fi)l  38 

Tuesday    ®   1  38   fill  3BV4 

Wednesday    @   1  38%@l  37M 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  s  about 
2%c  per  cental  lower  at  date  of  going  to  press 
(Wednesday)  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Con- 
sidering the  various  influences  having  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market,  values  have 
held  up  remarkably  well.  In  the  first  place 
foreign  markets  lacked  strength.  Then  there 
was  an  effort  to  advance  ocean  freight  rates 
at  the  expense  of  wheat.  Next  in  order,  the 
reported  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  State  (456,000 
tons  as  against  375,000  tons  a  year  ago)  were 
larger  than  generally  anticipated,  and  lastly, 
the  rainstorm  aided  in  imparting  a  softer 
tone  to  the  market  by  putting  the  soil  in 
many  sections  in  good  condition  for  plowing 
and  seeding.  Chicago  showed  more  firmness 
on  Wednesday,  owing  to  manipulation  in  that 
center,  but  May  wheat  on  the  San  Francisco 
Board  touched  the  lowest  figure  of  the  week. 

Another  sensation  in  the  wheat  market  was 
promised  this  week  in  the  way  of  a  corner  in 
the  Chicago  board,  the  corner  being  reported 
to  be  manipnlated  and  under  the  control  of 
such  heavy  weights  as  Peavey  and  Pillsbury, 
widely  known  as  being  in  the  milling  and  ele- 
vator business  in  the  big  wheat  belt  of  the 
United  States,  designated  as  the  Great  North- 
west. The  rumored  corner  is  to  be  on  Decem- 
ber wheat.  The  elevator  men  running  the 
deal  have,  it  is  claimed,  control  of  sufficient 
wheat  to  cinch  the  shorts.  Pillsbury  prophe- 
sied some  time  ago  that  wheat  would  touch 
$1.50  per  bushel  this  season.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  prophecy  will  be  verified  unless  it  is 
through  some  deal  like  the  proposed  one  in 
question.  While  high  prices  are  very  desir- 
able for  all  exporting  countries,  provided  the 
producing  class  receive  a  large  share  of  the 
benefit,  there  is  seldom  any  advantage  or 
profit  accrues  to  the  producing  class  on  ac- 
count of  abnormal  values  established  by  cor- 
ners. It  is  always  the  intention  of  the 
manipulators  that  they  only  shall  reap  the 
benefit.  On  such  deals  prices  are  frequently 
pushed  to  unwarranted  levels,  and  the  higher 
they  are  forced  beyond  the  normal,  the  lower 
they  are  apt  to  descend  below  the  normal, 
thus  seriously  injuring  the  producing  inter- 
est. The  practical  result  of  deals  and  corners 
is  something  like  this:  When  the  speculator 
has  the  wheat  the  price  moves  skyward ; 
when  the  farmer  has  the  wheat  the  price  is 
gravitating  towards  figures  which  do  not 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 

STOCKS  OF   GRAIN   IN  THE  STATE. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  gives 
the  following  totals  of  the  stocks  of  grain  and 
flour  remaining  in  the  State  on  December  1st 
for  the  years  named  : 

Dec  1st.         1897.  1896.  1895.  1894. 

Flour,  hbls  ..   115,992  110,078  82,107  73,950 

Wheat,  ctls. 9, 132,640  7,495,380  10,941,760  13,040,330 

Barley,  ctls. 3,136,020  3,008.980  4,072,560  1,965.880 

Oats,  Ctls...   106,160  189,360  193,220  213.5110 

Rye,  ctls....    35,210  81,340  125.500  63,985 


LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  od 
December  1st  and  November  1st: 

Tons—  Dec.  1st.     Nov.  1st. 

Wheat  *I20,294  131,677 

Barley   +37,128  52,555 

Oats   2,950  3,865 

Corn   1,330  790 

♦Including  60,674  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  55,487 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  16,813  tons  at  Port  Costa,  12,977  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  11,383  tons  for  month  of 
November.  A  year  ago  there  were  111,314  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

California  Milling  $1  45  @1  47% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42V4@1  43% 

Oregon  Valley   1  41M@l  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42tf@l  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  37|/,@1  42H 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.44%@1.42%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40^@1.37^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat,  no  sales ;  May,  1898, 
sold  at  1.88%@1.37%. 

Flour. 

The  market  is  showing  no  more  firmness 
than  during  preceding  week.  Spot  stocks  are 
not  particularly  heavy,  but  there  is  consider- 
able undue  selling  pressure,  both  on  local  and 
outside  brands,  by  parties  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure new  trade.  Quotable  values  remain  as 
last  noted,  but  sales  at  full  current  figures 
are  the  exception  and  are  confined  to  brands 
most  In  favor  with  consumers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35®3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

There  have  been  further  exports  since  last 
review,  including  one  full  cargo  of  2560  tons, 
valued  at  {62,000,  which  was  cleared  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  the  past 
several  days,  However,  has  not  been  active, 
either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account.  The 
market  has  in  consequence  presented  an 
easier  tone,  especially  for  other  than  most 
select  qualities.  Business  in  options  was  of  a 
rather  light  order,  and  at  lower  average  fig- 
ures than  for  the  week  preceding. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90   @  92!4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  @  87% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97!4@1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  91%@87c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  91@84%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.  feed  sold  at  87c;  May  at 
86}{@84S£a 

Oats. 

Market  was  liberally  stocked  with  White 
and  Surprise  oats,  and  the  inquiry  from  buy- 
ers was  far  from  brisk.  Values  remained  at 
much  the  same  low  range  as  previously 
quoted.  Grays  were  in  light  receipt  and 
were  salable  to  fair  advantage,  especially 
select  qualities.  Colored  oats,  both  Black 
and  Red,  were  in  fair  request  for  seed  pur- 
poses, and  such  as  were  bright  and  clean  com- 
manded tolerably  stiff  figures.  Seriously  de- 
fective qualities  of  colored  were  not  readily 
salable,  even  at  low  prices. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17V4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07Vi@l  1254 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  0T/,(Sil  \2V, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  15   @1  50 

Red  1  10  @1  40 

Corn. 

There  is  little  competition  among  buyers 
at  present,  and  further  reductions  have  been 
made  in  quotable  rates,  with  market  for 
White  particularly  unfavorable  to  sellers, 
this  variety  being  very  much  neglected. 
Large  and  Small  Yellow  are  meeting  with 
moderate  custom  at  the  reduced  figures 
quoted.  Business  doing  is  mainly  on  local 
account. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   87V4®  90 

Large  Yellow   90  @  95 

Small  Yellow   95  ®1  00 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ¥B   —  @  — 


COBB    &  HESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  /WILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 
Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


Rye. 

An  inactive  market  is  noted,  with  absence 
of  strength  a  prominent  feature.  There  is 
little  coming  forward,  but  spot  stocks  are 
proving  more  than  ample  for  current  needs. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97Vi@l  0214 

Buckwheat. 

Supplies  in  this  center  are  mainly  in  few 

hands,  and  are  being  quite  steadily  held.  There 

is  nothing  to  anticipate  any  heavy  offerings 

from  producing  points  in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  35  @1  40 

Beans. 

There  has  been  a  generally  firm  tone  to  the 
Bean  market,  not  on  account  of  any  active  de- 
mand for  immediate  use,  but  in  anticipation 
of  heavy  requirements  for  the  new  mining 
regions  of  the  North  the  coming  spring. 
Holders  of  Bayos  are  very  stiff  in  their  views ; 
in  fact,  some  of  them  hardly  know  what  to 
ask,  least  they  will  make  a  mistake  and  fail 
to  get  the  top  figures.  A  few  speculative 
operators  who  commenced  purchasing  early  in 
the  season  are  doing  most  of  the  booming,  and 
they  are  apt  to  reap  most  of  the  profits.  Pinks 
are  still  low  in  price  as  compared  with  Bayos, 
but  are  tending  upward  in  sympathy.  In 
white  varieties  firmness  is  most  pronounced 
on  Lady  Washingtons  and  Small  Whites,  but 
values  for  these  are  still  at  a  low  range.  A 
sailing  vessel  clearing  this  week  for  New 
York  took  2,500  sacks  of  Limas. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  25  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  35 

Laay  Washington   i  10  @1  20 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  50  ®1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  50 

Reds   1  25  @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  26 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  @1  65 

The  bean  market  in  the  East  is  reported  in 

the  following   condition    by  a  New  York 

authority,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 

60  lbs: 

Quite  a  strong  feeling  has  prevailed  on  most 
kinds  during  the  week,  due  largely  to  the  fact  oi 
light  receipts  and  an  apparent  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  sell.  Stocks  in  country 
dealers'  hands  have  run  very  low,  and  supplies 
here  are  getting  quite  short.  The  demand,  h  >w- 
ever,  has  been  very  moderate,  exporters  having 
rather  light  orders  in  hand,  and  home  trade  buy- 
ing cautiously.  Choice  marks  of  Marrow  became 
firmly  established  early  in  the  week  at  $1.40,  and 
have  since  sold  mainly  at  that,  though  a  little 
business  has  been  done  toward  the  close  at  $1.42Vi, 
and  some  holders  are  now  asking  $1.45.  Buyers 
are  exacting  about  quality,  and  quite  a  number  of 
lots  that  are  a  little  off  size  and  color  have  to  be 
sold  for  less.  The  scarcity  of  Medium  has  held 
the  price  at  $1.25,  firm,  and  the  jobbing  sales  of 
Pea  have  been  mainly  at  $1.20  for  the  best  State 
stock  in  barrels.  Not  many  Michigan  offering  at 
the  moment,  but  holders  talk  $1.10<gil.  15  for  bags. 
Red  Kidney  have  been  forced  up  another  15c  and 
the  market  is  practically  bare  of  stock;  late  sales 
at  $1.45®1.5U  for  choice  lots  in  shipping  order. 
White  Kidney  about  steady,  but  only  a  few  wanted 
at  the  moment.  No  export  demand  for  Turtle 
Soup,  and  with  the  home  trade  pretty  well  filled 
up  the  market  has  continued  to  decline,  closing 
weak.  Yellow  Eye  slow.  There  has  been  some 
pressure  to  sell  Lima  and  a  weak  feeling  has  pre- 
vailed in  consequence;  now  quoted  at  $1.27Hfi  1.30. 
Green  peas  have  a  light  trade. 

lJrled  Peas. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order,  as  much  due  to 

limited  offerings  as  to  any  other  cause.  For 

choice  qualities  of  either  variety  the  market 

is  firm  at  the  ruling  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  40  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hops. 

Much  the  same  indifference  is  being  mani- 
fested by  wholesale  operators  as  previously 
noted.  The  market  is  not  wholly  stagnant, 
but  transfers  are  mainly  either  of  very  select 
qualities,  wanted  for  special  trade,  or  else  of 
holdings  crowded  to  sale,  and  on  which  buyers 
are  able  to  dictate  comparatively  low  figures. 
Indications  are  that  the  market  will  rule 
quiet  for  several  months  to  come,  if  not 
through  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

Advices  by  mail,  under  recent  date,  give 
the  following  resume  of  the  hop  market  in 
New  York : 

Most  of  the  features  of  the  market  are  about  as 
previously  reported.  Possibly  the  advices  from 
the  interior  of  this  State  have  not  been  quite  so 
firm.  Less  business  has  been  done  and  there  has 
seemed  to  be  rather  more  pressure  to  sell  the 
lower  and  medium  grades,  some  of  which  have 
gone  at  12@13c;  prime  to  choice  qualities  have 
held  up  well,  the  latter  showing  up  so  light  in  the 
stock  as  to  warrant  considerable  confidence  on 
the  part  of  growers.  The  movement  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  rather  light  at  present  and  this  is  giving 
rise  to  a  trifle  easier  feeling.  Cable  advices  from 
London  indicate  a  pretty  good  market  for  choice 
hops,  and  a  fair  quantity  is  now  being  called  for. 
German  markets  are  strong.  Trading  here  has 
been  only  fair.  The  small  proportion  of  fine  ship- 
ping hops  gives  a  firm  tone  to  values  for  such,  but 
all  other  grades  are  no  more  than  steady.  Brew- 
ers have  taken  a  little  mor<"  stock  this  week,  but 
dealers  are  in  a  rather  hesitating  mood. 

Wool. 

While  there  is  not  much  doing,  values  con- 
tinue to  be,  in  the  main,  well  sustained,  the 


market  presenting  a  healthy  tone.  This  is 
invariably  a  dull  season  of  the  year  in  the 
wool  trade,  and  it  would  be  phenomenal  to 
have  it  otherwise.  Manufacturers  avoid  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  wishing  to 
carry  more  stocks  over  invoicing  time  than 
they  are  absolutely  compelled  to.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  activity  will  be  experienced  in 
about  a  month. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  ©11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  @11 

X^amb's  defective   6V4®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  814 

Hay  and  Straw. 

No  important  changes  have  occurred  in 
quotable  values  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
hay  market  since  last  report.  Receipts  are 
of  only  moderate  volume,  but  of  most  kinds 
there  are  more  than  enough  to  accommodate 
the  existing  demand,  which  is  by  no  means  of 
large  proportions.  Supplies  of  hay  in  the  in- 
terior are  light.  Straw  is  in  sufficient  stock 
for  present  needs. 

Wheat  11  00@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@13  50 

Oat     9  00@12  00 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

Hills  tolls. 

Bran  continues  to  arrive  sparingly  an 
commands  stiff  prices.  Middlings  are  in  very 
limited  stock,  but  inquiry  for  them  at  cur- 
rent rates  is  not  active.  Kolled  Hat  lev 
tended  in  favor  of  millers.  Market  for  Milled 
Corn  was  weak  but  no  lower. 

Bran,  V  ton  17  50®18  50 

Middlings  19  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal  20  50@21  00 

Cracked  Corn  21  50@22  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  market  is  not  showing  any 
life  in  this  center,  there  being  a  scarcity  of 
both  sellers  and  buyers.  Values  are  neces- 
sarily poorly  defined.  Quotations  remain 
nomina.iy  as  last  noted.  Flaxseed  is  coming 
forward  in  moderate  amount,  and  is  meeting 
with  custom  at  prevailing  values  about  as 
fast  as  received.  Alfalfa  is  offering  in  greatei 
quantity  than  custom  can  be  secured  for  at, 
present.  With  good  heavy  rains  throughout 
the  interior,  such  as  now  bid  fair  to  be  real- 
ized, the  demand  for  Alfalfa  for  seeding  pur- 
poses should  certainly  improve. 

Per  cti. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  ?fc 

Flax  1  65®i 

Per  in 

Canary  '.•;'»•;-• 

Rape    Hwg>*%. 

Hemp  2&(<zi«* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  »  fi>  m 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Little  doing  in  Bags  or  Bagging  of  any 
description.  The  Grain  Bag  market  is  likely 
to  remain  quiet  for  a  month  or  two.  The  sea- 
son for  Bean  Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks  is  virtu- 
ally ended.  Values  for  Wool  Sacks  and  Gun- 
nies remain  nominally  as  last  stated. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5!4@  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4H@  4X 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   f>%<3>  6% 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  market  for  Hides  shows  firmness,  and 
is  slightly  higher  for  several  kinds  of  Salted. 
Pelts  are  selling  at  former  range  of  prices, 
and  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  cus- 
tom for  good  stock.  Tallow  of  No.  1  to  choice 
quality  is  readily  placed  at  the  prevailing 
rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  ...10  @10S4      9  @  9% 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9%     —   @  8* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8!4@  9        7!4@  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  8!4@—       —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @9       —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11        9  ®10 

Dry  Hides  15  ®15)4     12  @12H 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..— @14       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @18       —  @12 

Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   75®1  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60  @80 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3% 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 
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Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

There  is  no  selling  pressure  of  consequence 
on  desirable  lots  of  water  white,  either  Comb 
or  Extracted,  such  being  held  as  a  rule  at  full 
quotations.  Amber  grades  are  in  greater  sup- 
ply than  the  demand,  and  market  for  this 
class  presents  an  easy  tone.  Dark  qualities 
are  in  poor  request,  despite  low  asking  fig- 
ures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4V,®  45£ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  tU 

Dark  Tule   l*<a  9U 

White  Comb,  1-D>  frames   7*®  9* 

Amber  Comb   4   @  6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  current  quotations, 
with  very  little  offering,  either  from  first  or 
second  hands. 

Fair  to  choice,  f*  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  selling  to  as  good  advantage  as  pre- 
viously quoted,  market  being  firm  at  the  rul- 
ing rates,  particularly  for  best  qualities. 
Mutton  is  in  very  fair  request,  ewes  and 
wethers  commanding  about  same  figures.  Hog 
market  is  fairly  steady  at  a  slight  de- 
cline, the  demand  coming  nearer  balancing 
with  the  supply  than  was  the  case  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  ®  6K 

Beef,  2d  quality   6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5   @  b% 

Mutton— ewes,  6ffl6«c;  wethers   6  <a  6<4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3K®  t9i 

Hogs,  small   3X@  3H 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  3S 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V,®  W 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6V,®  7V, 

Veal,  large,  11  lb   6%®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   7  ®  7% 

Poultry. 

Turkey  market  showed  slight  improvement 
over  the  condition  of  previous  week,  with 
very  light  receipts,  and  demand  sufficient  to 
promptly  absorb  all  desirable  offerings.  Most 
kinds  of  chickens  went  at  generally  low  fig- 
ures, large  and  fat  hens,  choice  fryers  and 
small  broilers  being  about  the  only  excep- 
tions. Ducks  which  were  large  and  fat  did 
not  lack  for  custom  at  full  prices  below  quoted. 
Geese  in  prime  condition  met  with  fair  de- 
mand, values  ruling  steady  at  the  quotations 
named. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  1?  lb  12tf@  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  11  @  12(4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11   ®  12V4 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters.old  3  75@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50@4  00 

Fryers  3  50(8)4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  25®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50(5)4  50 

Geese,  f»  pair  1  25®l  50 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz   1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many 
buyers,  the  market  is  showing  nearly  as  much 
firmness  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Ar- 
rivals of  fresh  were  not  heavy,  and  of  choice 
to  select,  either  creamery  or  dairy  product, 
there  was  no  surplus.  Stocks  of  packed 
butter  are  now  decidedly  light,  and  this  oper- 
ates in  favor  of  the  advantageous  sale  of  or- 
dinary qualities  of  fresh. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  27  @— 

Creamery  firsts  26  @— 

Creamery  seconds  24  @25 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  20  @22j* 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  22  @23 

Pickled  roll  21  @22tf 

Dairy  in  tubs  20  ®22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12tf®15 

Cheese. 

Held  cheese  is  in  more  than  ample  supply 
for  present  requirements,  and  market  for  this 
description  is  lacking  in  firmness.  Fancy  new 
of  mild  flavor,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the 
most  particular  trade,  is"  naturally  in  light 
supply  at  this  time  of  year,  and  is  command- 
ing an  advance  on  quotable  rates,  being 
mostly  engaged  ahead  by  special  trade. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @_ 

California,  good  to  choice  10K@11H 

California,  fair  to  good   9tf@10V4 

California  Cheddar  10H®12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @13 

The  depressed  condition  noted  in  the  egg 
market  at  close  of  last  review  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  further  weakness.  The  heavy  de- 
clines experienced  caused  buyers  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly timid  about  operating,  and  in  some 
cases  they  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  return 
eggs  which  they  had  previously  purchased  at 
prices  likely  to  bring  them  out  losers.  For 
the  most  select  83c  was  an  extreme  the  cur- 
rent week,  and  this  figure  was  not  warranted 
as  a  quotation.  Store-gathered  eggs  from 
near-by  points,  such  as  Petaiuma,  were  offered 
down  to  24c  and  sold  at  concessions  on  this  fig- 
ure. Strictly  choice  eggs,  direct  from  hen- 
nery, were  obtainable  at  30c,  even  in  a  small 
way.  Eastern  continued  in  heavy  stock,  sell- 
ing mostly  within  range  of  15rgl8c. 


California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .30  ®— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 25  @27K 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22K@25 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  IS  @20 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  15  @  19 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  less  active  request  and 
prices  declined  about  10  per  cental.  Garlic 
was  offered  at  easier  figures  than  have  been 
lately  ruling.  Tomatoes  were  in  reduced 
stock  and  market  was  firmer  for  choice.  Early 
spring  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  String 
Beans,  Asparagus,  Egg  Plant  and  Mush- 
rooms, were  on  market  but  not  in  heavy 
quantity. 

Asparagus,  9  lb   12*®  17K 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   5   ®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,     fb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  1*  ft   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  »  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ^  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  H  box   1  00®  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  15 

Garlic,  fl  lb   2*@  23i 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   20® 

Mushrooms  Wild,  *  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb...   12*®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  40®  1  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  #  lb   4®  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  lb   4®  6 

Rhubarb,     box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay.  $  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  1»  box   25®  85 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  slightly  better  feeling  in  the 
potato  market,  not  sufficient  to  make  any  pro- 
nounced changes  in  quotable  values.  On 
choice  to  select  the  tendency  was  more  par- 
ticularly in  favor  of  sellers.  Receipts  were 
light  in  the  aggregate,  but  not  very  many  are 
required  at  present,  the  outward  movement 
being  of  small  proportions.  Sweets  were  in 
excessive  supply  and  prices  continued  low. 

Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River     35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission     — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  85 

Burbanks,  River   35®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaiuma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Hurbanks,  Oregon   40®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   30  @  50 

Sweet  Merced   50®  65 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Appies  are  going  forward  to  the  East  in 
moderate  quantity,  with  market  firm  for 
choice  to  select.  Newton  Pippins  of  desirable 
quality  are  commanding  $1  per  box  at  ship- 
ping points.  Other  varieties  desirable  for 
shipment  are  selling  at  correspondingly  good 
figures.  There  is  practically  no  other  fruit 
now  moving  Eastward  by  rail  in  a  fresh 
state. 

The  local  market  has  been  fairly  well 
stocked  with  apples,  but  only  a  very  siim  pro- 
portion of  offerings  would  pass  inspection  as 
choice.  The  range  of  values  remained  about 
as  last  quoted,  with  market  firm  for  best 
qualities,  and  slow  and  weak  for  defective 
stock.  Spitzenberg  appeared  to  be  the  most 
in  favor,  although  Virginia  Greenings  were 
salable  to  fully  as  good,  if  not  better  ad- 
vantage, especially  if  really  select,  4  tiers  to 
the  box,  with  so  few  of  the  latter  kind  ob- 
tainable as  not  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  Bellflowers  and  Newton  Pippins  came 
in  as  good  seconds,  with  no  heavy  quantities 
of  these  two  varieties  or  any  other  equally 
good  apple.  Defective  stock  moved  slowly  and 
at  a  low  range  of  prices. 

Pears  continued  in  light  receipt,  with  no 
large  stocks  in  store  in  this  center.  Values 
were  without  improvement,  the  demand  con- 
tinuing slow  and  being  mainly  of  a  light  job- 
bing order. 

Japanese  Persimmons  were  mostly  in  prime 
condition  for  immediate  use,  and  were  not  in 
heavy  supply,  but  sold  at  slightly  lower  aver- 
age prices  than  during  preceding  week. 

Grapes  now  offering  are  principally  cold 
storage  stock,  and  are  not  receiving  much  at- 
tention, values  continuing  as  low  as  last 
quoted. 

Strawberries  made  a  poor  display,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  and  sold  in  most  in- 
stances at  low  figures. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  4-tler,per  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  dox   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f.  box   25®  40 

Apples.  Lady,  50-lb  box   1  GOB  2  0(1 

Apples,  Bellflower,  fi  50-lb  box   60®  80 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  ton   — @  — 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  s»  box   —  (®  — 

Crabapples,  f.  box   — @  — 

Quinces,  #  box   25®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Cornichon,     crate   50O  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  #  crate   35®  60 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®  10c   less  than  In 
crates. 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ^  box   — @  — 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  ¥  box   — ®  — 

Pomegranates,  small  box   — ®  — 

Pomegranates,  large  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Bartlett,  #  box    — ®  — 

Pears,  Common,  ^  box   50®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  fl  box   65®  1  00 

Persimmons,  small  box    40®  75 

Prunes,  ^»  box     — @  — 

Blackberries,  #  chest   — ®  — 

Currants,  f,  chest   — @  — 

Huckleberries,  H  fb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  common,  Tp>  fb   — @  — 


Salt. 


We  have  just  received  the  flrst  shipment  of  our  Alliance  I.iveri  I  Gifted  Salt, 

prepared  especially  for  dairy  and  household  use.  Yon  can  afford  to  trv  It  at  least  at 
the  following  low  prices  and  w.-  cheerfully  lake  it  hack  if  1101  strict  Iv  as  represented  : 
50s.  40e;  tttt.  Wl  <>(>.    Ilull-(. round  Salt,  per  ton,  »r.. 

ItuKBles,  Wajronn,  Harness,  stows  and  Kanges— Ask  for  special  price  lists. 
Sewing  Machines   A  shipment  of  our  celebrated  Alliance  Sewing  Machines  just 
received  for  the  holiday  trade:  in  oak  and  walnut  styles.  The  same  Machine  that  the 
sewing  machine  companies  ask  *(K)  for.  we  sell  for  S22. 

GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ^tb. . .  — @  — 

Gooseberries,  English,  fi  fb   — ®  — 

Raspberries,  ¥  chest    ®  _ 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Watermelons,  fl  100   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  H  crate   — @  — 

Nutmegs,  fl  box   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  generally  quiet  air  to  the 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  as 
could  be  expected  at  this  particular  time  of 
year,  just  before  the  midwinter  holidays, 
when  wholesale  buying  of  every  description 
is  almost  invariably  at  a  low  ebb.  Trade  is 
not,  however,  wholly  stagnant,  and,  all  things 
considered,  is  of  fair  volume.  Business  is 
principally  on  local  account.  The  firmness 
which  exists  at  present  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  apples,  apricots  and  pitted  plums. 
Stocks  of  each  of  these  varieties  are  likely  to 
be  wholly  absorbed  by  local  requirements 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  if  not  before.  The  market  for  the 
kinds  above  named,  for  the  reason  stated,  is 
firm  at  the  quotations.  Peaches  are  quiet 
and  quotations  are  slightly  lower  than  last 
noted.  There  is  some  Eastern  inquiry  for 
low-grade  peaches  at  very  low  prices— so  low 
that  the  goods  are  not  obtainable  at  the  fig- 
ures named.  There  is  no  movement  of  dried 
fruit  eastward,  except  of  a  few  inferior  prunes 
which  have  been  sold  on  a  basis  of  2Y,c  for  the 
four  sizes.  Eastern  buyers  refuse  to  bid  any 
higher  than  above  figure  for  standard  quali- 
ties, but  are  unable  to  secure  the  latter 
under  2  '4c.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  Eastern 
dealers  are  very  light.  In  some  sections  they 
are  borrowing  from  one  another  to  provide  for 
immediate  necessities.  This  gives  reason  to 
anticipate  a  good  spring  demand  on  Eastern 
account.  There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  brisk 
spring  market  on  Pacific  coast  account,  if  only 
half  the  expectations  of  Klondike  require- 
ments are  realized,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
coast  needs.  Shipments  this  week  include 
118, 100  pounds,  also  a  small  quantity  of  raisins 
to  Victoria,  B.  C,  by  steamer  and  75,400 
pounds  prunes  by  same  route  for  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   s^ta  t>V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  fa- 
Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ffllO 

Apples,  in  boxes   6Si®  6^ 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4M®  5 

Nectarines.  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4^4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  ®— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  a  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   3%(d>  4^4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5^®_ 

50 — 60's   4   ®  4W 

60— 70's   3%®— 

70-80  s   3  ®— 

80-90's   2*@— 

90— 100's   2  fa- 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2\c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25-tt>  boxes,  \4c 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2?K@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2S®  23£ 

Prunes.  Sliver   6  @9 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  @  5H 

Apples,  sliced   SttS  4 

Apples,  quartered   3^@  4>4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3* 

Figs,  White   3  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   2  @  

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  reported,  under  late  date,  by  a  New 
York  authority : 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  In  small  sup- 
ply, and  with  a  fair  demand  for  prime  such  have 
ruled  firm  and  a  shade  higher  toward  the  close; 
not  much  movement  in  choice  or  fancy  and  stock 
below  prime  also  receives  little  attention.  Sun- 
dried  apples  continue  dull,  but  desirable  grades 
are  held  with  conlidence  at  full  late  prices.  Chops 
steady.  Cores  and  skins  have  had  more  demand 
and  rule  Arm.  Cherries  have  shown  some  advance, 
but  other  small  fruits  generally  quiet  and  tin 
changed.   California  fruit  slow. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6%@  8!* 

Peaches,  Cal.,  IH97,  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          7  ®10 

Pears.  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @iu 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5   (a,  8 

Raising. 

The  market  has  not  changed  to  any  great 
degree  in  tone  or  condition  since  last  review. 
A  fairly  active  demand  is  being  experienced 
on  local  account  for  London  layers  at  SI.  104$ 
$1.25,  the  wide  range  in  values  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  correspondingly  wide  range  in  the 
quality  of  offerings.  Loose  Muscatel  are 
finding  custom  locally  in  a  moderate  way  at 
I^e  for  U-erown,  8%®4c  for  3-crown  and 
4%@5c  for  4-crown.  Sultanas  and  Seedless 
Muscatel  are  in  larger  stock  than  the  demand 
warrants,  and  market  is  weak  at  the  compar- 
atively low  figures  quoted.  Business  with 
the  East  in  Haisins  is  at  a  deadlock.  Rain- 
damaged  goods,  which  had  been  represented 
as  prime,  and  which  were  sold  under  the 
market,  are  being  rejected  in  the  East  and 
resold  at  auction,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
time  being  to  sell  standard  qualities  at  cur- 
rent rates,  or  figures  insisted  upon  by  holders. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  #  fb  4%®b 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3\®4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%®  — 

Sultanas  3H(d}4^ 

Seedless  Muscatel  3  @3H 

Dried  Grapes  2V4®  — 

Cltrns  Frnlts. 

Oranges  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  both 
Navels  and  Seedlings.  There  are  also  im- 
ported Japanese  Mandarins  on  market.  De- 
mand is  light  and  there  is  a  weak  tone,  with 


values  quotably  lower  than  at  date  of  last  re- 
port. Most  of  the  fruit  was  unripe,  and  this, 
in  connection  with  unfavorable  weather, 
caused  the  market  to  incline  against  sellers. 
Lemon  market  was  slow  at  former  range  of 
values.  Common  qualities  were  especially 
difficult  to  dispose  of  at  satisfactory  figures. 

Oranges— Navel  "#>  box   2  50®  3  00 

Seedlings   1  25®  1  76 

Mediterranean  Sweets   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  00®  2  28 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   65®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75(3  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  f,  crate   — @  — 

Nats. 

While  there  are  no  appreciable  changes  in 
quotable  values  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts, 
the  market  for  both  kinds  is  weak,  and  to 
effect  free  sales  lower  figures  than  are  nom- 
inally current  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
Jobbers  and  retailers  are  not  carrying  large 
stocks  of  either  variety. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   7  ®  8 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5H®  6% 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7H@— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H®  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  ®  7% 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  (St  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts, 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 


Sine*  Same  Time 
July  1.  '97.  Latt  Year. 


Flour,  K-sks   78.372 

Wheat,  ctls  369.772 

Barley,  ctls  123,145 

Oats,  ctls   13,235 

Corn,  ctls   10,375 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   7,367 

Potatoes,  sks   21.911 

Onions,  sks   2,428 

Hay,  tons   1.610 

Wool,  bales.    101 

Hops,  bales   159 


2.250,328 
6.311,015 
3.251 ,570 
343,811 
143.433 
21,013 
X»,0»3 
521.248 
63,340 
70.583 
47,930 
6.297 


2,977,321 
7,159.568 
3.553,989 
332,982 
96.493 
111,256 
387.522 
505.927 
74.410 
77,063 
34.614 
6.354 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   50,352 

Wheat,  ctls   379,729 

Barley,  ctls  112,7  3 

Oats,  ctls   70 

Corn,  ctls   1,844 

Beans,  sks   1,513 

Hay,  bales   125 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   23,982 

Honey,  cases   29 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,950 


Since  Same  Time 
July  J.         Last  Year. 


1,445,952 
5,952,739 
2,451 .953 
9,265 
19.635 
212,123 
38.013 
11.584,776 
453,023 
5.535 
132.817 


2. 125,S6H 
6,734,099 
2,825,869 
16,173 
5,869 
232,258 
25,645 
4,856.112 
568,617 
1,459 
37,010 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Ri*ral  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


Nkw  York,  December  8.— California  dried  frulu : 
Apples  steady;  other  fruits  steady  and  quiet. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®7c  per  pound; 
prime  wire  tray,  7»£<38c;  wood  dried,  prime.  8fcc; 
choice,  8Hc;  fancy,  9@9^c  Prunes,  3H®8c  per 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots.  Royal. 
7®9c;  Moorpark.  9®llc  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7® 
10c:  peeled,  12f"20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
lit  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


«V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignment!  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


Are  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  shrewd  buyers 
all  over  the  coast. 

Orders  are  coming  in 
rapidly  for  goods  listed 
in  our  large  catalogue. 

The  prices  are  rtghl 
there,  and  no  mistake. 

Send  for  it ;  postage 8c. 
Home  Supply  Co., 
13  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  WAILLEn,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1844  Send  for  Circular 


December  11,  1897. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  Two  Rock  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Yesterday  was 
election  day  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Master,  R.  Andrus; 
Overseer,  W.  Church;  Lecturer,  C. 
Nisson;  Chaplain,  T.  King;  Steward, 
J.  Carmody;  Ass't  Steward,  S.  Slice; 
Secretary,  Sister  M.  Church;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Sales;  Pomona,  Sister  L  King; 
Flora,  Sister  S.  Purvine;  Ceres,  Sister 
M.  Hunt;  Lady  Ass't  Steward,  Sister 
L.  Martin;  Organist,  Sister  P.  Hubbel; 
Trustee,  A.  P.  Martin. 

Nine  candidates  were  initiated  in 
first  and  second  degrees  and  about  as 
many  more  are  expected  to  enter  these 
degrees  at  our  next  meeting. 

Deputy  Lecturer  Winans  was  pres- 
ent. At  his  suggestion  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  gather  data  of  in- 
terest and  solicit  membership  to  the 
mutual  fire  insurance  company  to  be 
incorporated  in  Sonoma  county  on 
Dec.  13th  of  this  year,  Santa  Rosa  to 
be  the  probable  center  and  head- 
quarters. 

A  set  of  strong  resolutions  favoring 
direct  legislation  were  introduced  and 
unanimously  adopted.  These  resolu- 
tions will  be  sent  to  the  press  later  on 
for  publication,  and  all  other  subor- 
dinate Granges  in  the  State  will  be  re- 
quested to  endorse  them  and  co-operate 
with  Two  Rock  Grange  in  educating 
the  public  in  their  respective  localities 
to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  law- 
making system. 

The  members  of  Two  Rock  Grange 
seem  to  think  that  the  Grange  should 
not  be  in  the  rear,  but  rather  in  the 
lead,  when  it  comes  to  bring  about 
necessary  public  reforms. 

C.  Nisson, 
Press  Cor.  for  Two  Rock  Grange. 

Dec.  3rd,  '97. 


Grange  Elections. 


Tulare  Grange. — Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  elected,  as  fol- 
lows: Master,  Thomas  Jacob;  Over- 
seer, C.  J.  Berry;  Lecturer,  John 
Tuohy;  Steward,  E.  C.  Shoemaker; 
Ass't  Steward,  Frank  H.  Styles;  Chap- 
lain, Sister  Mrs.  Styles;  Treasurer, 
Julius  Forrer;  Secretary,  D.  K.  Zum- 
walt;  Gate  Keeper,  A.  J.  Woods; 
Ceres,  Emma  F.  Zumwalt;  Pomona, 
Sister  Mrs.  Mull;  Flora,  Sara  Gill; 
Lady  Ass't  Steward,  Sister  C.  J. 
Berry;  Trustee,  P.  P.  Styles. 

Stockton  Grange. — This  Grange  at 
its  last  meeting  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  follows:  Master, 
Nathan  H.  Root;  Overseer,  John  B. 
Harelson;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Lead- 
better;  Steward,  Wm.  H.  Overhiser; 
Ass't  Steward,  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr. ; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  A.  Ashley;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Adams;  Secretary,  Nathan  T. 
Root;  Gate  Keeper,  Mrs.  Ev*>.  J. 
Sturcke;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Cora  Beecher; 
Flora,  Miss  Burgie  Harelson;  Ceres; 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Root;  Lady  Ass't  Stew- 
ard, Miss  Lizzie  S.  Root;  Executive 
Committee — Norman  E.  Ailing. 


The  Sensational  Press  Condemned. 


A  San  Jose  correspondent  writes 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  the  following  resolutions  were 
introduced,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  future  discussion 
and  agitation  : 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  large  daily  newspapers 
of  this  State  are  rendered  untit  for  family  use  by 
reason  of  the  prominence  given  in  their  columns  to 
sensational  news  — such  as  murders,  suicides, 
divorce  proceedings,  pugilistic  encounters,  wild 
rumors  and  slurs  on  those  who  sit  in  high  places; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  publishers  of  those  papers  say 
that  sensationalism  is  what  the  people  want,  and 
that  they  cannot  sell  their  publications  unless 
their  pages  contain  catalogues  of  vice  and  crime 
therefore,  be  it 

Jtenoloed,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  maintain  that,  if  a  demand  for  sen 
sational  news  exists,  these  newspapers  are  them- 
selves to  blame  for  creating  and  fostering  such 
desir«s. 

liemlited.  That  we  believe  the  great  mass  of  good 
citizen*  In  this  State  would  gladly  give  their  sup- 
port to  such  papers  as  would  publish  clean  and  re- 
liable news;  we  think  there  is  no  real  demand  for 
sensational  journalism. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  23,  1897. 

594,317.— Petroleum  Burner— F.  C.  Bates ,  San 
Jo«e,  Cal. 

594,234.— Bicycle  Brake— A.  W.  Duck,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

594,993.— Door  Window— J.  Elwood,  Sanger,  Cal. 

594,359.— Car-Bearing  Adjuster— C.  V.  Greena- 
myer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

591,008.—  Packing  Machine— E.  Hanak,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

594,139.— Metal  Roofing— J.  J.  Knowlton,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

594.091.  — Gang  Plow  Seeder— W.  C.  Matteson, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

594.092.  — Gang  Plow— W.  C.  Matteson,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

594,354.— Miners'  Candlestick— C.  S.  McCready, 
Bodie,  Cal. 

594.093.  — Envelope— W.  McNaul,  Bradley,  Cal. 
594,104.— Flax  Thresher— J.  Switzer,  S.  F. 
594,043  — Rod  Coupling— Thompson  &  Abbott, 

Salinas,  Cal. 

27,882.— Design  for  Spoon— R.  Schaezlein,  S.  F. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Crude  Petroleum  Burner.— F.  C.  Bates,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  J.  W.  Holland  of 
same  place.  No.  594,317.  Dated  Nov.  23,  1897. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
crude  petroleum  and  particularly  for  burning  it  in 
stoves  which  are  employed  for  cooking,  heating, 
etc.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  enclosing  box  or 
case  adapted  to  lit  the  firebox  of  the  stove  or  other 
structure  within  which  it  is  to  be  used;  a  horizon- 
tally disposed  tray  having  shallow  peripheral  side 
flanges  and  means  for  introducing  a  regulated  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  to  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  a  per- 
forated pipe  with  means  for  controlling  the  supply 
of  water  thereto,  so  that  the  water  is  converted 
into  steam  which  is  discharged  to  mingle  with  the 
vapors  of  the  hydro-carbon,  an  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  case  for  the  delivery  of  the  burning  gases, 
so  that  they  may  be  carried  up  over  the  outside  of 
the  box  and  a  preliminary  igniting  tray  situated 
below  the  main  tray,  whereby  the  latter  may  be 
heated  preliminary  to  the  supplying  of  oil  to  it. 

Bicycle  Brake.— Abram  W  Duck,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  594,234.  Dated  Nov.  23, 1897.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  bicycle  brakes, 
and  it  consists  essentially  in  the  employment  of  a 
pair  of  frict-ional  rollers  jourualed  at  an  angle  with 
the  line  of  travel  of  the  wheel  tire,  so  that  when 
pressed  downward  upon  the  tire  they  produce  by 
this  difference  in  their  planes  of  rotation  a  fric- 
tional  pressure  which  is  exceedingly  effective  in 
checking  the  movement  of  the  wheel  to  which  the 
brake  is  applied.  This  brake  may  be  operated  by 
any  of  the  usual  hand  or  foot  levers  upon  either 
front  or  rear  wheel,  but  a  very  convenient  way  of 
operating  it  has  been  found  by  connecting  the  rod 
which  carries  the  rollers  witn  a  bell  crank  lever 
centrally  fulcrumed  curving  backwardly  over  the 
handle  bar,  thence  diverging  a  short  distance  par- 
allel with  the  top  of  the  bar,  thus  allowing  the 
rider  to  actuate  the  brake  by  pressure  with  (he 
thumbs  of  either  or  both  hands. 


Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEAL.E  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

/\  S  T  U      K  /\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

3  7  MARKET  STREET,  near  the-  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1575  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
Cold  or  use  of  the  voice,  ''Brown's  Bronchial 
Troclifs  "  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
118  Michigan  St.,  CMCHfiO,  lit. 


The  only  regular  non-irrigated  nursery 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 

F=\    C    \A/ILLSON,.   Proprietor. 

A  complete  stock  of  Apricot  on  Apricot  or  Peach. 

Prunes  on  Bitter  Almond,  Myrobolan,  Apricot  or  Peach. 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  ALHONDS,  ETC. 

I  cut  all  buds  myself  from  selected  bearing  trees  and  personally  superintend  all  work  in  nursery 
and  employ  only  intelligent,  trustworthy  help. 

Trees  strong,  thrifty  and  healthy,  and  grown  on  new  soil. 

ADDRESS    FOR    PRICES,    BOX    4,    SAN   JOSE,  CAE. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

F"irst  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc, 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 


OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool' '  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 

WITH  niNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  In  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  in  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRAINCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPEr 


FOR    TOWN    \A/ATER  VUORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  malting  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphal turn. 


"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 
Price  (in  paper  covers)  ;25  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  flARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DI PPIING  BASKETS. 
WIRE  WOR K.   OF   ALL  KINDS. 

JD.  ZD_~W".^SS.  ^  FIRST  ST..  S.  IE1. 
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DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT ! 


xxxxxxxxococcocx 

Plows, 
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Piping  Water  in  the  California  Hon n tains. 


California  is  doing  great  things  in  piping  water 
great  distances  and  over  very  rough  country  for 
various  purposes  of  mining,  town  supply  and  irri- 
gation. Various  ingenious  arrangements  are  de- 
vised to  facilitate  such  work.  The  engraving  on  this 
page  is  from  a  photograph  taken  on  a  pipe  line  over 
a  mile  long,  which  acts  as  a  siphon  in  carrying  water 
over  a  divide  280  feet  high,  the  water  having  a  drop 
of  24  feet  between  start  and  finish.  Three-fifths  of 
the  pipe  is  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  engraving 
shows  the  handling  of  this  heavy  pipe  with  a  trolly 
cable  operated  by  water  power.  The  pipe  was  de- 
livered in  lengths  to  the  nearest  point  accessible  by 
team,  and  thence  was  taken  to  its  place  in  the  line 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving.  When  in 
place  the  pipe  was  riveted,  and  the  grand  siphon 
thus  consists  of  5700  feet  of  pipe  all  riveted  together 
into  one  continuous  piece.  The  enterprise  is  the 
work  of  a  French  mining  company  in  Trinity  county, 
as  described  in  detail  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  The  methods  employed  may  be  suggestive  to 
some  of  our  readers  who  may  have  siphons  and  pipe 
lines  to  construct  for  irrigation  purposes. 


Garden  Irrigation. 


"California  Vegetables"  by  Prof.  Wickson,  just 
issued  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  has  a  chapter 
devoted  to  garden  irrigation  which  is  the  fullest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  detailed  account  of  Cali- 
fornia garden  irrigation  practices  which  has  ever 
been  published.  The  importance  and  advantage  of 
irrigation  is  clearly  shown  and  suggestive  discussion 
is  then  given  to  sources  of  irrigation,  water,  water- 
lifting  devices,  construction  of  farm  and  garden 
reservoirs,  the  application  of  water  in  many  ways 
according  to  soil  and  situation  and  the  like,  how 
much  irrigation  is  needed,  etc.  Several  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  book  also  relate  to  the  irrigation 
aspects  of  California  gardening.  One  is  reproduced 
on  this  page,  which  shows  the  reservoir  and  irrigated 
garden  of  Mr.  Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey.  This 
reservoir  was  constructed  about  20  years  ago  with 


ordinary  farm  help  and 
appliances  and  has  re- 
mained to  the  present 
time  with  very  slight 
changes  and  repairs  a 
most  serviceable  means  of 
water  storage.  Unques- 
tionably we  should  have 
hundreds  of  such  reser- 
voirs on  California  farms 
where  we  now  have  one 
and  if  the  advocacy  of 
them  and  suggestions  for 
their  construction  which 
are  given  in  "  California 
Vegetables  "  contribute  to 
the  multiplication  of  such 
home-supply  storage  facil- 
ities it  will  add  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State 
and  the  comfort  of  the 
people. 


The  Riverside  Horticul- 
turist reports  shipment  of 
149  carloads  of  oranges  up 
to  December  4th.  The 
prices  so  far  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  although 
some  shippers  have  not 
received  as  much  for 
their  fruit  as  they  paid. 
All  the  dealers  are  look- 
ing for  a  slump  in  prices 
before  Christmas.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the 
amount  of  green  fruit  that 
has  been  dumped  on  the 
Eastern  market.  Some  of 
this  stuff  has  been  rejected, 
and  other  lots  will  of 
necessity  bring  very  low  ' 

prices.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cars  at 
present,  and  shippers  will  lose  some  good  orders 
at    assured    high     prices    if    arrangements  for 


LAYING    WATER    PIPE    WITH   TROLLEY    CABLE    IN    TRINITY  COUNTY. 


transportation  are  not  made  at  once.    It  is  probable 
that  after  this  week  shipments  will  begin  to  lighten 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  an  active 
demand  is  predicted. 

In  his  report  to  the  Santa 
Clara  supervisors  last  week, 
the  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, Edward  M.  Ehrhorn 
warns  orchardists  against 
overdosing  their  trees  with 
carbon-bisulphide.  It  is  de- 
structive to  borers  and  used 
with  good  results  generally. 
He  advised  those  who  are 
trying  this  remedy  to  remove 
the  earth  from  around  the 
trees  after  two  or  three 
days,  as  by  that  time  all 
borers  should  be  dead.  This 
is  especially  necessary  where 
the  soils  are  of  a  clay  forma, 
tion.  The  liquid  should  be 
poured  around  the  tree  an 
inch  or  two  from  1he  trunk. 


RESERVOIR  AND  IRRIGATED  GARDEN  OF  MR.  EDWARD  BERWICK,  CARMEL  VALLEY— FROM  "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 


H.  A.  Spencer,  the  Santa 
Clara  veterinary  inspector, 
inspected  955  head  of  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  during  the 
month  of  November  and  ap- 
plied the  tuberculin  test  to 
thirty-two  milch  cows,  all  of 
which  were  found  to  be  free 
from  disease. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Though  we  are  getting  showers  now  and  then  and 
here  and  there,  the  rainfall  figures  are  still  too  low 
for  comfort  or  for  good,  effective  field  work.  Na- 
ture seems  inclined  to  coquet  with  the  husband- 
man; she  makes  a  great  show  of  tears,  but  they  are 
not  very  wet.  We  are  still  too  much  below  the  sea- 
sonal average.  It  is  true  that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  yet  for  most  purposes,  but  the  sown  area  is  be- 
ing progressively  lessened  as  the  moisture  is  post- 
poned. There  should  be  much  more,  and  pretty 
soon,  too. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week  . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
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Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   
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perature for  the 
Week  
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The  Produce  Markets. 

Tn  the  great  staples  there  is  no  striking  change 
this  week,  but  tendencies  noted  a  week  ago  have 
been  emphasized.  Wheat  was  moving  downward  a  J 
week  ago  and  it  has  continued — losing  another  2*c 
for  spot  wheat.  December  futures  are  oft"  about  4Ac 
and  May  3c.  The  most  pressing  influences  in  the 
decline  seem  to  be  weakness  abroad,  scarcity  of 
ships  and  consequent  high  charter  rates.  These 
accomplish  the  reduction  even  though  the  visible 
supply  of  wheat  has  decreased.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  tonnage  en  route,  but  no  great  change  in 
the  supply  immediately  expected.  In  fact,  it  rather 
seems  as  though  the  carrying  trade  to  Alaska  would 
require  shipping  enough  to  hold  rates  pretty  firm. 
Other  cereals  are  quiet,  but  not  particularly  lower. 
Corn  is  looking  up  because  supplies  are  being  held 
back  through  rejection  of  prices  now  offered.  Dried 
fruits  seem  to  drag,  except  apples,  apricots  and 
pitted  plums,  which  are  favorites  with  purchasers 
for  Klondike  shipment,  and  it  is  said  that  consider- 
able orders  are  being  filled.  Prunes  are  lower  again. 
There  seems  no  disposition  to  buy  for  speculation. 
The  large  shipments  already  made  from  the  State 
seem  to  affect  cautious  operators,  who  are  only  buy- 
ing for  immediate  use.  Inferior  prunes  are  still 
going  at  low  rates  and  hurting  the  better.  There 
are  some  shipments  of  dried  fruit  being  made  to  Aus- 
tralia and  British  Columbia.  Beans  are  looking  up 
a  little,  especially  Bayos  and  Pinks,  which  are  being 
gathered  in  for  Alaskan  shipment  later.  White 
beans  are  a  little  better  also. 

Live  stock  and  meats  show  no  particular  change. 


Fat  hogs  are  doing  a  little  better,  but  thin,  soft  [ 
stock  is  depressed.  Stocks  of  beef  are  light,  and 
there  would  be  probably  a  stiffening  of  rates  were 
not  the  consumption  now  running  on  cheap  poultry. 
Much  Eastern  poultry  has  been  brought  in  and  sold 
low  through  rival  claimants  of  this  trade.  Fresh 
local  poultry  supplies  are  a  little  better  than  they 
have  been  for  some  weeks  back.  Eggs  seem  to  be 
recovering  something  of  their  recent  sharp  decline. 
There  are  now  fewer  Eastern  eggs  in,  and  the  drop 
in  fresh  California  also  stimulated  the  consumption 
of  them.  The  butter  market  is  in  pretty  good  shape. 
There  is  a  light  supply  and  the  outlook  seems  good 
for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  unless  something  unfore- 
seen should  transpire. 

Yosemite  Valley  Roads. 

Congressman  DeVries  of  the  Second  District  has 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  providing  for  a  com- 
mission of  three,  composed  of  two  officers  of  the 
army  and  one  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  of 
the  State  of  California,  to  investigate  all  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  roads  into  Yosemite  valley. 
There  are  now  three  toll  roads  into  the  great  na- 
tional park  on  which  the  grades  are  often  as  great 
as  .17  per  cent,  and  seldom  lower  than  8  per  cent. 
The  Commission  will  inspect  these  and  as  well  inves- 
tigate proposed  routes  for  three  new  roads,  on 
which,  if  properly  constructed,  the  grades  will  not 
exceed  4  per  cent,  or  a  fair  trotting  grade.  The 
roads  to  be  looked  to  are  one  from  the  valley  through 
Mariposa  county,  one  down  the  Merced  river  to  a 
point  in  Merced  or  Stanislaus  counties,  and  the  third 
from  the  valley  to  points  in  Tuolumne  county.  The 
Commission  is  to  be  given  $5000  for  its  expenses  and 
will  be  required  to  report  the  best  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  valley  and  the  outside  world. 


An  Eastern  View  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Situation. 


New  York,  Dec.  14. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
Trade  in  California  dried  fruits  for  some  weeks  past 
is  reported  to  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  to 
the  handlers  of  the  stock  at  this  end.  While  the  con- 
suming demand  has  of  late  shown  a  considerable  in- 
crease, due  to  the  approach  of  the  holidays  and  the 
fact  that  the  season  of  largest  consumption  has  be- 
gun, commission  houses  have  been  able  to  report  lit- 
tle business  either  for  spot  or  future,  most  of  the 
sales  being  made  by  jobbers  who  placed  their  orders 
early  and  have  had  all  they  need  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  consumption,  which,  while  it  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  a  year  ago,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  large  enough  to  move  stocks 
from  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  sellers  there  desired. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  general  consign- 
ments to  small  interior  points  have  been  renewed  on 
an  extensive  scale,  for,  in  spite  of  the  reported 
shortage  in  crops,  it  would  appear  that  California 
has  had  a  more  productive  season  than  for  years, 
while  the  necessities  of  the  consumers  have  compelled 
efforts  to  put  these  stocks  into  consuming  channels 
as  soon  as  possible.  General  consignments  from  the 
coast  under  such  conditions  seemed  to  be  the  only 
course  open  to  sellers  in  California,  but  it  has  shut 
receivers  and  commission  houses  here  out  of  the 
markets  which  they  expected  to  supply  and  has 
greatly  unsettled  the  trade  throughout  the  Eastern 
territory. 

The  only  article  on  the  list  of  California  products 
at  present  showing  any  degree  of  firmness  is  prunes, 
and  the  strength  of  the  market  seems  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  large  sizes,  which  are  in  limited  demand 
and  seem  to  be  wanted  for  both  home  and  export 
trade. 

Farmers'  Insurance  Companies. 

Probably  all  Rural  readers  do  not  know  that  the 
last  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  organiz- 
ation of  mutual  insurance  companies.  The  first 
moment  under  this  law,  so  far  as  we  know  at  this 
movement,  is  that  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Farmers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  organization  of 
which  is  being  promoted  by  the  following  committee: 
Messrs.  Crawford,  Trowbridge,  Coulter,  Butler  and 
Sanborn. 

The  work  of  the  committee  consists  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  declaration  of  intention,  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  by-laws.  The  law  governing  such 
organizations  provides  that  after  the  declaration  of 
intention  is  prepared,  this,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed articles  of  incorporation,  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  insurance  commissioner  for  his  approval. 
According  to  law,  officers  must  be  elected  annually 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January;  it  is  probable  that 
the  actual  work  of  organization  will  be  postponed 
until  that  date.  Some  of  the  more  sanguine  declare 
that  the  new  company  will  begin  its  existence  with 
not  less  than  one  hundred  policy  holders.  The  law 
requires  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  and  that  the  property  insured  be  of  a  value  of 
not  less  than  $50,000. 


Winter  Irrigation  for  Grain. 

Marshall  Lee,  the  West  Side  grain  thresher,  says 
the  Fresno  Expositor,  has  put  his  20-horse  power 
engine,  employed  in  his  threshing  business  during 
summer  and  fall,  to  good  use  for  the  winter  and 


spring  months.  Mr.  Lee  has  leased  from  J.  S. 
James  a  number  of  sections  of  land  on  the  West  Side, 
and  has  taken  his  engine  to  the  side  of  a  watercourse 
and  is  pumping  water  to  irrigate  the  lands.  It  is 
found  that  the  water  need  be  raised  but  nine  feet  to 
be  conveyed  to  every  point  of  the  land  in  question, 
and  that  the  plan  should  not  have  been  thought  of 
before  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  The  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Lee  is  said  to  be  giving  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 


Sugar  Beet  Interests. 


We  conclude  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural  Prof.  Hil- 
gard's  timely  and  pointed  review  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry.  It  has  given  to  careful  readers  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject  than  they  had  before  and  it  has 
also  enriched  their  knowledge  with  important  details 
and  the  relationship  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
industry.  Our  readers  are  deeply  in  debt  to  Prof. 
Hilgard  for  his  service  in  this  regard. 

The  air  is  full  of  sugar  beets.  This  figure  of  speech 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  active  to  keep  pace  with  the 
facts  as  the  following  few  notes  will  show  : 

The  beet  crop  of  1897  is  all  harvested,  delivered  aDd  in  the 
bins  at  the  sugar  factory,  and  before  this  paper  reaches  most 
of  even  its  local  readers,  will  have  been  sliced.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  the  number  of  tons  registered  over  the 
slicers  is  98,617.  The  fields  are  practically  all  cleaned  up, 
and  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  was  feared  some 
weeks  ago.  The  total  from  Chino  ranch  is  5:3,151  tons.— Chino 
Champion. 

Preliminary  work  is  still  in  progress  at  the  Hueneme  fac- 
tory site,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  ten  days  "dirt  will  'fly," 
as  an  official  told  our  reporter  yesterday.  About  twenty- five 
men  are  at  work  at  present.  Building  is  going  on  steadily  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  officers  and  men.  The  rail- 
road surveyors  from  Montalvo  are  setting  grade  stakes, 
which  means  business.  We  are  informed  that  the  drainage 
ditch  from  the  factory  to  the  ocean  will  be  either  a  covered 
drainway  or  piping  to  the  ocean  of  a  capacity  of  5,000,000 
gallons. — Herald. 

The  great  Salinas  sugar  factory  and  refinery  is  looming  up 
and  the  sledge,  hammer  and  trowel  are  wielded  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night  by  hardy  men  and  skilled  workmen. 
Over  two  hundred  are  constantly  employed,  and  it  was  re- 
marked by  one  in  authority  that  five  hundred  men  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  factory  in  time  for  next  year's  crop 
of  beets.  with  the  most  favorable  weather  at  that.  No  one 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  unless 
he  can  pay  a  visit  to  the  factory  and  even  then  he  is  meditat- 
ing and  thinking  and  is  lost  in  reverie  and  wonderment.  He 
comes  away  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  thinking  that  such  a  stupendous  undertaking  is  the 
aggregate  wisdom  of  our  best  minds,  and  that  the  architects 
who  plan  and  design  must  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  geniuss  who 
have  given  us  telegraphs,  Atlantic  cables  and  telephones. — 
Gonzales  Tribune. 

Lee  P.  Moulton,  one  of  Colusa  county's  most  prominent  resi- 
dents, who  owns  over  20,000  acres  of  land,  was  in  Cbioo  yester- 
day. When  asked  by  a  Record  representative  yesterday  con- 
cerning the  published  report  that  he  had  sold  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  his  Colusa  land  to  an  Eastern  syndicate  to 
be  used  for  raising  beets,  he  said  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  statement,  and  yet  it  was  not  entirely  true.  "It  is  true," 
he  said,  "that  a  New  York  syndicate  represented  by  a  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  engaged  himself  to  purchase  19.300  acres  of 
land,  and  I  have  placed  the  deeds  to  it  in  a  bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  can  get  them  by  putting  up$465,000.  Whether 
or  not  he  will  put  up  the  money  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe 
he  will.  It  is  a  good  proposition,  for  the  beet  sugar  is  the 
greatest  industry  this  country  can  have,  and  it  will  pay. 
That  this  land  is  all  perfectly  suitable  for  the  best  results 
from  sugar  beets,  has  been  proven  by  thorough  experiments 
in  all  directions  from  Colusa.--Chico  Record. 

And  there  are  many  others.  There  is  the  sharpest 
activity  wherever  factories  are  actually  in  sight  and 
there  is  keen  interest  wherever  they  are  projected. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman  read  a  report  upon  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  the* State.  He  said  that  the 
time  was  opportune  for  California  to  present  her 
claims  as  the  most  highly  favored  State  in  the  Union 
in  which  to  grow  sugar  beets  and  to  manufacture 
sugar  therefrom.  "There  is  probably  no  product 
of  the  soil,"  said  Mr.  Chipman,  "relating  to  agri- 
culture in  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  tak- 
ing greater  interest  at  the  present  moment  than  the 
sugar  beet." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  show  where  the  sugar 
beet  of  the  world  is  produced  and  its  importance  in 
the  world's  commerce  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  consume  an  average  of  ten  pounds  each  per 
annum,  but  that  the  United  States  consumes  sixty- 
six  pounds  per  annum.  The  report  shows  how  Ger- 
many and  France  have  encouraged  the  industry  by 
legislation,  and  how  they  have  made  it  add  to  the 
wealth  of  those  countries. 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  adds  : 

The  production  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets  has  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now 
in  successful  operation  four  factories  in  California,  two  in 
Nebraska,  one  in  Utah  and  one  in  New  Mexico,  and  many 
more  in  contemplation  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  careful  and 
wide  investigation,  has  officially  announced  that  the  sugar 
beet,  for  sugar  making,  may  be  successfully  and  profitably 
grown  in  many  States  of  the  Union.  Unlike  most  other  prod- 
ucts, the  beet  must  be  reduced  to  sugar  near  the  place  where 
it  is  grown,  or  at  least  so  near  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  factory  will  not  take  from  the  farmer  the  profit  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

The  report  then  shows  from  the  experience  of 
growers  that  profitable  results  have  come  to  them 
under  prevailing  systems,  citing  many  examples 
from  many  factories  in  the  State  where  factories  are 
built.    Upon  this  point  General  Chipman  says  : 

If  capital  is  to  be  invited  into  this  new  field  of  enterprise 
only  upon  the  condition  that  it  will  share  equally  with  the 
grower  all  that  can  be  made  in  the  business,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen— capital  will  not  invest  at  all,  or  capital  will  own 
both  land  and  factory. 


December  18,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Pressc 


The  Latest  Frost  Fighting  at  Riverside. 


The  mercury  has  been  cavorting  around  very  low 
marks  in  the  southern  citrus  region.  Various  re- 
ports place  the  minimum  at  22°  on  one  night,  but  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  of  December  9th  says  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  citrus  fruits  from  even  23°  or  24° 
above,  provided  the  mercury  remains  there  but  a 
short  time.  With  that  point  understood,  there 
would  never  be  any  anxiety  on  the  sudden  drop  of 
the  temperature  to  such  a  low  figure.  The  mercury 
has  been  observed  to  drop  4°  at  about  sunrise  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  be  back  to  the  higher  figure  and  go- 
ing up  rapidly.  The  correct  minimum  temperature 
in  San  Bernardino  for  the  recent  cold  wave  was: 
Thursday  night,  30°;  Fridav  night,  23°;  Saturday 
night,  26°;  Sunday  night,  25°;  Monday  night,  27°. 
With  this  temperature  orange  trees  here  dropped  a 
few  leaves,  but  with  no  sign  of  a  freeze  on  the  limbs 
or  fruit. 

Riverside  ranged  very  close  to  this,  as  it  was  30° 
on  Thursday  night,  22°  on  Friday  night  and  24°  on 
Saturday  night.  The  cold  was  a  little  too  severe  for 
the  young  orange  shoots  on  the  second  night,  and 
many  orchards  had  the  young  growth,  pushed  for- 
ward by  late  irrigation,  frozen  back  till  the  trees 
looked  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  This  was  only  on  the 
young  shoots,  and  no  great  damage  done  to  trees  or 
fruit. 

Frost  Fighting. — Saturday  night  had  been  set  apart 
for  a  trial  of  several  methods  of  frost  prevention  at 
Riverside,  and  the  experiments  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest, as  they  came  on  the  second  coldest  night  of 
the  season.  From  a  report  of  the  same  from  E.  W. 
Holmes,  formerly  editor  of  the  Press,  and  the  best 
authority  on  all  citrus  matters  in  Riverside,  a  few 
notes  are  culled  in  relation  to  experiments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  Saturday  night,  that  henceforth 
there  need  be  no  serious  loss  of  fruit  in  the  average 
situation,  where  there  is  organized  preparation  on 
lines  now  demonstrated  to  be  valuable. 

The  Steam  Plan. — I  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  ex- 
periment with  moist  straw  burning  demonstrated  its 
value  except  as  an  adjunct  to  other  methods.  In 
the  orchard  where  this  was  used  there  were  excel- 
lent cypress  windbreaks,  which  helped  materially  in 
holding  up  the  temperature.  In  this  orchard  the 
mercury  stood  uniformly  1°  higher  than  in  adjacent 
orchards,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  certain  that 
the  smudge  may  have  all  the  credit  of  this. 

The  steam  apparatus  of  Mr.  Hall,  used  near,  and 
under  similar  local  conditions,  gave  identical  results 
with  the  straw  test;  but  this  test  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, since  a  single  machine  could  not  be  expected  to 
change  conditions  over  so  large  an  area. 

The  steam  apparatus  on  the  Navel  orchard  of  Mr. 
Grant,  the  most  complete  of  the  kind  yet  used,  did 
not  raise  either  the  dew  point  nor  the  temperature 
in  the  least.  The  moisture  settled  and  turned  into 
frost  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the  temperature 
was  not  different  after  four  hours'  test  from  that  in 
the  open  plain  near. 

The  Coal  Burning. — But  in  the  seedling  orchard 
near,  where  twenty  coal  baskets  to  the  acre  were 
burning,  we  found  the  temperature  4°  higher  than  in 
the  Navel  orchard  referred  to. 

On  the  Copley  place,  the  coal  baskets  were  used, 
and  only  ten  to  the  acre  showed  a  difference  of  1° 
early  in  the  test,  but  later  a  difference  of  2\°  over 
similar  orchards  adjacent. 

The  test  that  gave  the  best  result,  and  one  so 
marked  as  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  practic- 
ability of  frost  preservation,  was  that  upon  the 
Everest  ranch. 

Oil. — On  the  north  line  was  a  dense  cypress  row. 
On  the  east,  from  which  direction  came  a  draft  of 
air  of  about  27°  temperature,  was  placed  a  row  of  oil 
buckets,  the  fires  being  so  near  each  other  that  the 
heat  was  very  perceptible  to  one  standing  between 
them.  Below  them  for  several  acres  were  burning 
oil  pots,  scattered  some  three  rows  apart  each  way. 
The  trees  were  fair-sized  Navels,  but  not  large 
enough  to  materially  modify  the  temperature.  A 
test  near  the  row  of  fires  on  the  windward  side  gave 
32°.  Several  other  tests  in  various  parts  of  the  area 
showed  practically  the  same  temperature,  while  ten 
or  twenty  rods  away  27°  was  indicated.  Here  was 
clearly  a  gain  of  5°  by  artificial  heating  of  "  all  out 
doors." 

The  oil  fires  were  very  hot  and  created  a  cloud  of 
smoke  very  objectionable.  However,  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  coal  baskets  two  or  three  times  as  nu- 
merous and  arranged  in  the  same  way,  with  a  mass- 
ing of  the  fires  to  windward,  would  attain  equal  re- 
sults with  less  objection  in  the  way  of  smut  and  less 
expense  and  trouble. 

The  section  where  a  half  acre  was  protected  by  a 
screen  overhead  showed  30°,  and  everything  under  it 
safe. 

The  water  spray  system  gave  no  indication  of  in- 
creased temperature,  it  being  exactly  the  same  as  it 
uniformly  was  where  no  fires  or  smudges  were  made. 

On  Magnolia  avenue,  in  the  line  of  the  drifting 
smoke,  the  mercury  was  1°  higher  than  where  the 
fires  and  smoke  had  no  influence. 

Dry  Heat  Best. — I  concluded  from  the  above  that 
our  hope  is  in  dry  heat  rather  than  creating  artifi- 


cial humidity,  and  for  the  first  time  feel  confident 
that,  except  in  exceptionally  cold  sections,  the 
preservation  of  an  orange  crop  even  in  very  cold 
winters  is  possible. 

A  series  of  experiments  by  B.  E.  Wilhite  and  W. 
P.  Lett  with  burning  straw  showed  that  it  would 
raise  the  temperature  2°.  On  one  night  of  the  cold 
wave  at  Riverside  they  raised  the  temperature  from 
24°  to  26°,  and,  moving  the  thermometer  nearer  the 
fire,  it  went  up  to  29°;  another  night  from  26°  to  28°, 
both  of  these  by  using  two  tons  of  straw  to  ten  acres; 
another  night  by  using  three-fourths  of  a  ton  to  ten 
acres  raised  it  only  1°. 

A  Cold  Place. — A  gentleman  from  Riverside,  who 
believes  in  getting  at  the  bottom  facts  in  regard  to 
the  weather,  hangs  his  thermometer  on  a  cord 
stretched  between  two  trees,  and  it  registered  8° 
lower  than  his  neighbor,  who  hung  his  on  a  veranda 
against  the  side  of  his  house,  showing  conclusively 
that  it  makes  quite  a  difference  how  the  thermom- 
eter is  placed  as  to  whether  there  is  a  cold  wave  or 
not.  A  thermometer  raised  on  a  pole  60  to  80  feet 
high  registered  8°  higher  than  one  near  the  ground. 


A  Better  Pepper  Tree. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  University  forestry  experi- 
ment station,  says  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  are  a 
number  of  ^healthy  young  pepper  trees,  hitherto  un- 
known in  this  country.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  pepper  trees  of  our  streets  and  road- 
sides. The  botanical  name  of  this  is  Schinus  molle, 
and  although  often  called  the  California  pepper  tree 
because  so  long  grown  here  and  is  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  our  climate,  it  is  in  reality  a  native  of 
Peru,  from  which  country  it  was  introduced  into 
California  many  years  ago  by  the  Mission  padres,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  things  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  distinctive  of  Califor- 
nia hortiulture. 

The  new  pepper  tree  is  closely  related  to  this  com- 
monly known  one,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  its  sci- 
entific name,  Schinus  terebinthifolius.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, from  the  other  side  of  the  South  American 
continent,  being  a  native  of  Brazil.  A  little  of  the 
seed  was  obtained  from  that  country  by  the  State 
University  last  year,  and  the  plants  at  the  forestry 
station  were  raised  from  it. 

The  two  peppers  have  many  points  in  common. 
They  grow  to  about  the  same  size,  and  with  equal 
rapidity  under  similar  conditions.  Schinus  terebin- 
thifolius, however,  is  said  to  make  a  much  more 
symmetrical  tree,  and  its  foliage  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  common  pepper,  the  leaves  being 
shorter,  broader,  darker  colored  and  less  drooping. 
These  differences  should  make  the  general  aspect  of 
the  new  tree  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon one.  The  young  trees  at  the  forestry  station 
are  too  small  yet  to  base  any  judgment  upon,  but 
they  promise  exceedingly  well,  and  those  who  have 
seen  large  trees  of  this  kind  abroad  are  unanimous 
in  declaring  its  superiority.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  northern  Africa,  where  the  Schinus  molle 
and  Schinus  terebinthifolius  have  been  largely  planted 
by  the  French  government,  the  latter  is  much  pre- 
ferred as  an  ornamental  and  shade  tree. 

As  the  pepper  tree  matures  early,  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  until  the  State  University  will  be  able  to 
distribute  seed  and  possibly  also  plants  of  this  new 
tree,  so  that  it  may  be  tried  extensively  all  over  the 
State,  and  its  limits  of  endurance  in  our  varied  cli- 
mate thoroughly  tested.  From  all  that  can  be 
learned  at  present,  it  bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  State. 


The  State  University  and  the  Agricultural^ 
Interests. 

At  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  last  week  there 
was  an  informal  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
State  University  which  will  interest  readers  of  the 
Rural.  Dr.  Chester  Rowell  of  Fresno,  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  State  University,  delivered  a  short  in- 
formal opening  talk,  in  which,  as  reported  by  the 
Expositor,  he  referred  to  his  incumbency  in  the  Uni- 
versity regency  and  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that 
since  his  appointment  he  has  been  the  one  regent 
furthest  removed  from  the  University  to  attend 
regularly  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board.  But  for 
this  fact  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  interior  of 
California  might  be  without  any  representation  in 
the  Board.  Dr.  Rowell  referred  to  the  marked  and 
growing  tendency  to  develop  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  lower  and  higher  schools  of  this  and  other 
lands,  and  to  bring  together  the  people  in  educa- 
tional work  through  means  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  made  reference  to  the  increased 
allowances  appropriated  for  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  the  ! 
University  is  not  to  create  a  literary  center  alone, 
but  to  popularize  itself  as  a  State  institution  bv  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  all 
classes,  whatever  their  ability  to  pay  for  them,  and 
to  spread  that  knowledge  among  the  people  at  large, 
whether  able  to  attend  the  University  or  not. 


Bee  Keepers'  Meetings. 


Our  bee  keepers  are  doing  well  in  pushing  their 
organizations  for  mutual  comfort  and  advantage. 
The  Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Association  met 
at  Selma  recently,  President  Joseph  Flory  in  the 
chair.  Roll-call  showed  a  fair  attendance,  which  was 
largely  increased  later  in  the  day.  Several  members 
urged  the  necessity  of  secret  meetings,  claiming 
that  members  could  get  supplies  cheaper  and  sell 
honey  to  better  advantage  by  so  doing.  The  secre- 
tary, who  had  written  up  several  meetings  for  pub- 
lication, acknowledged  he  had  been  too  free  in  giv- 
ing information  of  some  kinds  to  those  who  were  not 
enterprising  enough  to  attend  the  Association  meet- 
ings. The  prices  of  cases  and  cans  varying  several 
cents,  at  the  same  time,  from  one  dealer,  and  the 
price  of  hives  ranging  from  65  cents  to  $1,  from  one 
dealer,  is  certainly  caused,  he  said,  by  something 
besides  a  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  Kern  county  bee  keepers  have  formed  a  county 
association.  The  'meeting  for  the  organization  was 
presided  over  by  W.  A.  Webster,  with  J.  D.  Lowe  as 
secretary.  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  meeting, 
setting  forth  the  necessity  and  the  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  organizing  then  followed  by  voting 
the  temporary  officers  permanent  ones,  adding  to 
the  secretary's  office  the  duties  of  treasurer,  and 
electing  an  executive  committee  composed  of  W.  J. 
Doherty,  A.  N.  Tyler  and  J.  I.  Spurlin.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  Dec.  18th.  There  are  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  bee  men  in  Kern  county,  and 
many  of  them  are  complaining  of  being  greatly 
bothered  by  thieves.  They  are  very  tired  of 
it,  and  propose  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  money  and  dili- 
gent effort  will  do  it.  To  work  along  this  line  was 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  organization  just  ef- 
fected. Those  who  attended  the  meeting  showed 
their  interest  in  this  matter  by  offering  to  at  once 
contribute  their  pro  rata  of  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  work. 


The  JTongolian  Pheasants. 


To  the  Editor: — I  find  in  the  Examiner  and  other 
papers  that  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  have 
given  orders  to  certain  parties  to  obtain  the  Mon- 
golian, or  Chinese,  pheasant  from  my  old  State  of 
Oregon.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  words  of  naked  truth 
on  those  hateful  nuisances  of  birds. 

I  was  in  Oregon  from  1847  until  June,  1896,  and  re- 
member well  when  they  were  introduced  by  Denny 
and  turned  out  in  Linn  county.  They  have  beautiful 
plumage,  and  it  takes  a  fine  shot  to  get  them  on  the 
wing.  If  they  are  introduced  here,  the  farmer  and 
gardener  will  find  out  that  they  are  a  curse  to  the 
State.  I  raised  watermelons  up  there,  near  Turner, 
and  have  gone  to  collect  a  load  for  sale,  and  found 
that  hundreds  of  the  finest  and  ripest  had  holes  in 
them.  The  birds  know  the  ripe  ones  every  time.  In 
1888  I  sent  East  for  a  new  variety  of  beans  and 
planted  them.  They  grew  finely,  bloomed,  and  set 
full  of  pods.  One  Monday  morning  those  bean  plants 
did  not  have  a  bean  on  them— those  pesky  birds  had 
stripped  them,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
put  up  scarecrows,  so  as  to  have  a  few  for  seed.  Any 
careful  and  good  farmer  wili  tell  you  of  the  de- 
structive character  of  these  birds.  They  are  like 
the  English  sparrow  which  you  have  here,  only  a 
great  deal  worse.  They  will  destroy  all  kinds  of  fine 
seed  and  devour  fruit.  Gardeners  and  fruit  men  all 
tell  me  they  are  very  troublesome. 

Oakland.  D.  D.  Prettyman. 

[We  had  full  accounts  of  the  destructive  character 
of  these  birds  in  the  Rural  years  ago,  and  their  in- 
troduction to  this  State  was  delayed  by  the  showing 
that  was  made.  The  present  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners need  information  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 

The  Insect  Cases  in  Los  Angeles. 


All  county  horticultural  commissioners  and  prob- 
ably some  orchardists  as  well  are  watching  the  result 
of  the  litigation  in  Los  Angeles  following  the  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Van  Dyke  that  the  horticultural  com- 
missioners could  not  lawfully  put  a  lien  on  orchards 
for  the  expense  of  fumigation  in  cases  where  the 
owner  refused  to  fumigate.  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Holden  is  reported  as  saying  : 

We  expect  to  have  it  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion of  insect  pests  is  an  " emergency  "  one,  in  which  the 
gravity  of  the  case  is  so  great  as  to  grant  judicial  power  to 
the  commissioners  and  deprive  the  person  accused  of  main- 
taining the  nuisance,  of  his  "day  in  court,"  for,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  every  person  accused  has  a  right  to  receive 
a  hearing.  Should,  however,  Judge  Van  Dyke's  decision  be 
sustained,  and  the  Judge  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  it  will  not 
affect  the  board,  other  than  it  will  deprive  them  of  standing 
as  a  judicial  body,  and  will  compel  them  to  have  nuisances 
declared  through  the  courts.  This  they  can  do  in  two  ways — 
swear  out  a  complaint  charging  the  maintenance  of  a  nuisance 
and  arrest  the  party  complained  against,  or  commence  a  civil 
action.  In  the  first  place  they  will  have  no  power  to  abate 
the  nuisance,  but  can  convict  and  fine,  which  conviction  can 
be  followed  by  rearrest  for  continued  maintenance  of  the 
nuisance,  until  the  party  will  abate  it  rather  than  keep  on 
paying  fines.  The  second  method  may  at  first  appear  slower, 
but  the  Court  has  the  power  to  proceed  with  such  cases  im- 
mediately, should  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  be  appa- 
rent. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Paying  for  the  Beets. — The  Alameda  Sugar  Company  paid 
out  Dec.  Sth  through  the  Bunk  of  Pleasanton  over  #25,000  to 
the  sugar  beet  growers  of  this  section.  The  great  benefit 
that  this  industry  is  to  us  can  be  fully  appreciated  when  we 
stop  and  figure  the  amount  of  money  it  has  brought  here  this 
season.  In  round  numbers  15,000  tons  of  beets  were  shipped 
to  the  Alvarado  refinery.  About  one-half  were  at  the  rate  of 
$3.40  per  ton  and  the  balance  $3  50.  This  amounts  to  $51,750. 
On  top  of  this  the  company  expends  about  $2,000  a  year  in 
conducting  their  Pleasanton  branch.  Next  year  the  acreage 
will  be  doubled  and  with  the  advance  in  price  the  beet  in- 
dustry will  mean  at  least  $125,000  to  this  section.— Pleasanton 
Times. 

Fresno. 

Vine  Cuttings  Disbarred. — Messrs.  Alexander  Gordon,  G. 
L.  Warlow  and  John  S.  Dore,  representing  the  Farmers'  Club, 
appeared  before  the  supervisors  with  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of 
rooted  vines  and  cuttings  into  Fresno  county  from  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  the  spokesman  for 
the  committee  referred  to  the  various  pests  which  are  ravag- 
ing the  vineyards  of  California,  not  even  Stanford's  Vina 
ranch  in  Tehama  county  being  exempt,  but  being  a  sufferer 
to  the  extent  of  1000  acres.  He  urged  that  the  life  of  the 
vine  in  Fresno  depended  entirely  upon  the  celerity  with  which 
this  restrictive  ordinance  is  enacted.  Due  diligence  and 
precaution  were  urged  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  matter  should  be  taken  up  at  once  on  account  of 
the  planting  season.  Upon  motion  of  Supervisor  Ward,  the 
district  attorney  was  requested  to  draw  up  such  an  ordinance 
and  submit  it  for  approval.  Of  course  the  inhibition  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  resistant  vines,  though  as  it  was  admitted 
there  is  no  present  need  of  importing  these  into  this  county. — 
Expositor. 

Humboldt. 

A  Small  Prune  Crop. — Probably  the  costliest  box  of  dried 
fruit  ever  shipped  from  this  county,  or,  for  that  matter,  from 
anywhere  in  the  world,  was  a  100-pound  box  of  prunes  taken 
on  the  Pomona  yesterday.  It  was  shipped  by  A.  C.  Dauphiny 
of  this  city  and  represented  an  outlay  of  over  $17,000.  The 
shipment  is  the  entire  first  crop  of  the  Southern  Humboldt 
Orchard  and  Vineyard  Co.,  near  Bloeksburg,  in  this  county. 
The  property,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  owned  by  a 
number  of  Eurekans,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Dauphiny  of  the 
grocery  firm  of  A.  C.  Dauphiny  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  com- 
pany has  over  3000  trees  set  out  which  have  just  come  into 
bearing,  and  although  this  first  crop  is  very  meager  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  product  of  the  orchard  next  year 
will  be  a  substantial  beginning  of  interest  payments  on  the 
investment  of  the  company,  which  now  amounts  to  about  #17,- 
000.  This  shipment,  the  first  of  the  orchard,  is  made  to  Prof. 
N.  S.  Phelps,  one  of  the  company,  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.— Standard.  [According  to  the  account  of 
the  Standard,  the  effort  to  produce  this  box  of  prunes  must 
have  killed  the  trees  and  even  wiped  the  ranch  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.— Ed  ] 

Log  Angeles. 

Orange  Planting.— Last  April  and  May  Col.  Firey  planted 
forty-five  acres  to  Washington  Navels — twenty  with  two-year- 
old  budded  stock  and  twenty-five  with  one-year-old.  Before 
planting  he  cut  off  every  branch,  leaving  the  young  trees  like 
so  many  sticks  set  in  the  ground;  and  the  growth  made  in  a 
little  over  six  months  is  surprising.  The  soil  is  heavy,  deep, 
and  of  course  very  rich.  All  the  water  they  received  during 
the  past  summer  was  hauled  there  in  tanks.  It  is  his  purpose 
to  sink  a  well  on  the  north  or  highest  side  and  build  a  reser- 
voir. Enough  has  been  demonstrated  near  by  to  show  that 
almost  any  quantity  of  water  can  be  had  at  from  150  to  200 
feet,  and  it  can  be  cheaply  raised  by  engines  propelled  by 
gasoline  or  oil,  or  by-and-by  with  electric  power.— Pomona 
Times. 

Poi'ltry  Show  Postponed. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Poultry  Association  held  December  4, 

1897,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  change  the  dates  for  the 
Ninth  Annual  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Exhibition  of 
the  Association  from  January  10  to  17,  1S9S,  to  February  1  to  5, 

1898.  This  was  deemed  advisable  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  many  breeders,  and  also  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
"  lull  "  which  invariably  follows  the  holidays.  The  interest 
manifested  at  the  meeting  for  an  exhibition  gives  every  en- 
couragement for  a  large  number  of  entries  of  standard  fowls 
and  pet  stock. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Prices. — In  conversation  with  a  leading  walnut 
grower  on  Saturday,  he  informed  us  that  the  walnut  growers 
of  this  section  have  lost  $21,000  by  the  recent  slump  in  the 
price  of  nuts.  The  ruling  price  at  present  is  from  5  to  <>  cents, 
while  a  month  ago  V/t  to  8  cents  was  offered.  Reckoning  the 
difference  at  a  cent  and  a  half,  we  have  a  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  nuts  equal  to  $30  per  ton.  There  are  estimated  to  be 
forty-four  cars  of  walnuts  in  the  Fullerton  Association,  which 
includes  growers  from  different  parts  of  the  valley,  and  there 
are  about  twenty  cars  of  nuts  out  of  the  association,  making 
a  total  for  the  local  growers  of  sixty-four  cars.  At  twelve 
tons  to  the  car  we  have  7ti8  tons.  Reckoning  the  crop  at  700 
tons,  and  the  depreciation  at  $30  per  ton,  we  have  a  loss 
sustained  by  the  growers  amounting,  as  we  say,  to  $21,000. 
What  the  loss  to  the  growers  of  the  county  will  be,  with  its 
upwards  of  150  cars  of  nuts,  may  be  easily  arrived  at.  The 
great  mistake  made  by  the  association  was  in  adhering  to  the 
rate  of  9  cents  per  pound,  when  Rivera  nuts  were  being  han- 
dled at  eight.  Walnut  growers  have  had  a  novel  experience 
this  year,  and  we  hope  they  will  profit  by  their  lesson  in 
economics.  Nuts  are  moving  slowly  at  the  reduced  price,  and 
while  the  slump  in  the  price  is  to  be  deplored,  we  hope  the 
growers  will  have  better  success  another  year.— Anaheim 
Gazette. 

San  Bernardino. 

Electric  Pumping  for  Irrigation. — The  San  Bernardino 
Sun  states  that  there  have  been  for  a  year  or  more  plans 
under  consideration  for  a  better  irrigation  of  lands  to  the 
north  of  the  city  by  means  of  pumping  plants.  Some  ranchers 
and  fruit  growers  have  put  in  weils,  and  with  a  gasoline 
engine  pumped  water  sufficient  for  small  tracts,  but  engines 
cause  trouble,  as  they  need  occasionally  the  care  of  an  ex- 
perienced engineer,  while  the  man  who  runs  them  sometimes 
has  but  little  knowledge  of  machinery ;  hence  the  trouble. 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  of  running  an  electric  wire 
through  the  fruit  and  ranch  region  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  safe  and  permanent  power  for  pumping  purposes,  but  the 
scheme  has  not  developed  yet  to  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
large  wells  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  city  have 
adopted  this  means  successfully,  but  it  is  not  available  for 
the  home  ranch,  where  a  small  motor  is  needed  to  supply 
water  for  the  orchard  and  for  domestic  use.  This  will  come 
in  the  near  future.  The  electric  companies  have  the  problem 
under  consideration,  and  by  another  season  for  irrigation  it 
will  probably  be  solved. 

Santa  Clara. 

Can  Making.— The  Great  Western  Can  Company  have  pur- 
chased the  tin  can  plant  of  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Josselyn,  president  of  the  first-named  corporation, 
figured  for  several  months  on  a  proposition  to  establish  a 


plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cans  at  the  Potrero,  but,  after 
due  reflection,  decided  to  locate  the  works  at  San  Jose,  which 
is  now  a  terminal  point  under  the  railroad  classification.  The 
advantages  offered  at  San  Jose  are  side-tracks  leading  from 
the  main  line  of  railroad  to  the  factory.  The  right  to  use  oil 
for  fuel  is  also  estimated  as  an  advantage.  The  extensive 
machinery  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Sao  Jose  Fruit 
Packing  Company  will  be  replaced  by  recently  invented 
modern  machinery,  and  by  May  1st  the  new  factory  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  4,000,000  cans  per  month. 

Solano. 

End  of  Orange  Crop  at  Vacaville.— The  Martell  ranch 
has  only  about  an  acre  of  oranges,  but  there  has  been  shipped 
from  that  single  acre  a  carload  of  fruit.  It  has  brought  a 
good  price  at  San  Francisco,  paying  over  $3  to  the  tree,  or 
$3ti0  to  the  acre.  From  year  to  year  shipments  have  been 
made  from  the  Martell  orchard.  It  has  paid  well,  too,  pos- 
sibly owing  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  it  matures  so  much 
earlier  than  fruit  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  year  more 
pains  have  been  taken  with  the  orange  trees.  They  have 
been  fertilized  and  for  the  first  time  they  have  been  irrigated. 
The  larger  size  of  the  fruit  than  in  previous  years  indicates 
that  it  pays  to  give  the  oranges  particular  attention,  though 
the  orchard  be  small.— Reporter. 

Sonoma. 

Mr.  Bi  riunk's  New  Quinces.— The  quince  is  not  a  popular 
fruit  in  Sonoma  county's  horticultural  realm.  A  quince  is  a 
quince  the  world  over — tart,  hard  and  limited  in  usefulness. 
If  one  could  pluck  a  quince  from  a  tree  and  eat  it  as  an  apple, 
if  it  was  of  delightful  flavor,  soft  and  mealy  as  a  Christmas 
apple,  it  would  be  grown  on  every  hillside  aud  in  every  val- 
ley. Such  a  fruit  has  been  perfected  and  is  destined  to  be 
cultivated  extensively,  not  only  within  the  confines  of  our 
county  but  wherever  fruit  is  grown  in  the  temperate  and 
sub-tropic  zones.  Our  fellow  townsman,  Luther  Burbank, 
gave  this  great  discovery  to  the  world.  For  many  years  he 
had  labored  with  the  end  in  view  to  produce  a  quince  possess- 
ing all  these  excellent  properties.  Varieties  from  all  over  the 
world  were  obtained  and  grown.  By  cross  breeding  and  nat- 
ural selection  through  mauy  generations  of  experiment  the 
goal  was  neared,  but  not  until  the  present  season  was  suc- 
cess attained.  This  year  he  produced  in  his  Gold  Ridge  ex- 
perimental grounds  what  he  strived  for  through  these  many 
years,  a  quince  that  possessed  the  flavor  of  the  best  of  its 
species,  but  which  is  mealy  and  soft  as  a  peach  or  apple 
and  may  be  cooked  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  When  this 
variety  is  introduced  it  promises  to  revolutionize  quince  cul- 
ture.—Republican. 

Beet  Planting. — K.  G.  Raaf,  an  agent  for  the  new  beet 
sugar  factory,  who  has  been  in  Petaluma  since  Sunday,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  Wednesday  morning,  after  an  en- 
couraging visit  and  investigation  about  this  city,  says  the 
Courier.  He  made  contracts  for  over  200  acres  of  beets,  and 
had  a  number  of  requests  for  contracts  from  farmers  whom  he 
could  not  see  because  of  the  inclement  weather.  He  says  he 
will  easily  get  500  acres  planted  in  beets  for  the  crop  of  1898. 
The  small  farmers  are  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the  matter, 
and  on  his  next  visit  they  desire  him  to  seta  time  when  he 
can  meet  them  and  contract  for  the  product  which  they  pro- 
pose to  raise. 

Tehama. 

Tuberculosis.—  The  people  of  Tehama  county  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors have  taken  up  the  matter  of  stopping  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis.  All  dairy  herds  will  be  examined  by 
County  Veterinary  Thompson  just  as  soon  as  another  supply 
of  the  tuberculin  can  reach  here.  A  sufficient  quantity  was 
ordered  Monday  night  from  Washington  D..  C,  to  test  sev- 
enty-five cattle,  and  it  may  take  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it 
comes.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  large,  fat 
and  fine  looking  dairy  cow  was  affected  and  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  healthy  tissue  in  her  lungs.  She  was  the  last  ani- 
mal that  would  have  been  picked  out  as  diseased,  yet  her 
condition  was  frightful.  As  the  test  is  to  be  applied  to  beef 
cattle  as  well  as  dairy  cows,  our  butchers  will  as  a  matter  of 
self-protection  be  compelled  to  buy  cattle  on  the  guarantee 
that  they  will  stand  the  test,  as  on  being  found  diseased  the 
cattle  must  be  destroyed  under  a  State  law.— Red  Bluff  Sen- 
tinel. 

Prune  Figures.— Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  one  of  the  prominent 
horticulturists  of  the  county,  has  just  completed  the  work  of 
gathering  statistics  on  this  year's  crop  of  prunes  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  In  round  numbers,  he  says  the  county  has  pro- 
duced this  year  50,000,000  pounds,  and  that  but  half  a  crop,  as 
against  37,000,000  pounds  last  year.  He  says  these  prunes  are 
selling  for  half  a  cent  more  on  the  pound  than  any  other 
prunes  in  the  market.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  prunes 
in  the  United  States  at  present  is  70,000,000 pounds.  With  the 
rapid  expansion  of  orchards  in  the  county,  he  says  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  until  the  annual  output  of  prunes  from  the 
orchards  here  will  reach  100,000,000  pounds.  Even  with  no 
additional  orchards,  those  now  out,  but  not  yet  in  bearing, 
will  at  maturity  produce  100,000,000  pounds  annually.  At  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  in  the  United  States,  this  will 
leave  a  surplus  of  30,000,000  pounds  annually.  He  believes  the 
American  consumption  can  be  greatly  increased  by  dis- 
tributing the  prunes  properly  in  the  East. 

A  Meeting  at  Beach  Hill  Farm.— The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  and  Ken- 
nel Club  was  held  Sunday  at  Beach  Hill  farm.  About  forty 
members  of  the  club  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attended 
the  meeting,  which  was  an  all-day  affair.  The  forenoon  was 
devoted  by  the  assembled  fanciers  to  inspecting  the  exten- 
sive yards  of  poultry,  pet  stock  and  dogs  on  the  farm,  which 
in  this  respect  has  few  equals  in  the  State.  Of  poultry  there 
are  upwards  of  1000  head,  all  thoroughbreds,  consisting  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas  and  Pekin  ducks  domiciled  in  a  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate yards,  covering  the  entire  hillside.  In  close  proximity  to 
the  great  collection  of  feathered  live  stock  are  the  kennels  of 
Miss  Delia  Beach's  famous  Scotch  collie  dogs,  who  won  so 
many  prizes  at  the  dog  show  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Stockton  and  San  Jose  last  season.  Near  by,  there  is  a  whole 
house  full  of  young  and  old  Belgian  hares,  the  biggest  one  of 
which,  "Tommie,"  though  but  eight  months  old,  weighed  lla4 
pounds.  The  Belgian  hare  is  the  heavyweight  of  the  rabbit 
family,  and  also  far  surpasses  in  table  qualities,  so  epicures 
say,  the  ordinary  bunny  in  the  market  or  the  wild  jackrabbit. 
After  a  bountiful  lunch,  at  which  the  president  of  the  club, 
Thomas  F.  Morrison,  cut  and  distributed  the  great  fruit  cake 
donated  to  the  poultry  show  by  the  New  York  Bakery  and 
won  by  Mrs.  Beach's  Black  Minorcas.  The  question  of  ihe 
next  dog  show  was  fully  discussed.  It  was  decided  to  hold  it 
March  30lh,  31st  aud  April  1st  and  2nd.  The  California  Collie 
Club,  whose  representatives  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
has  decided  to  show  with  the  Kennel  Club,  which  insures  a 
great  display  of  collies,  while  the  Pacific  Mastiff  Club  and 
California  St.  Beinard  Club,  together  with  similar  organiza- 
tions, will  also  combine  to  make  the  coming  dog  show  in  San 
Jose  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  admirers  of  thoroughbred 
canines.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  poultry  exhibit,  a  large 
number  of  sales  of  almost  all  varieties  are  reported,  but  es- 
pecially brisk  in  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  man  selling  as 
high  as  seven  single  birds  of  this  variety  yesterday.— Mer- 
cury. 

Electric  Irrigation.— Mrs.  S.  Newhall,  who  is  the  owner 
of  three  fine  orchards  in  Campbell  district,  has  taken  steps  to  | 
establish  pumping  plants  to  run  by  electricity,  power  for  that 


purpose  being  conducted  from  the  wires  of  the  Willow  street 
electric  line.  Poles  are  now  being  set  along  Willow  street 
and  along  the  Meridian  road. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  December  13,  1897. 


Oeneral  Summary. 

Warm  weather  for  this  period  of  the  year  with  seasonable  rain 
has  characterized  the  week.  Throughout  the  State  the  tempera- 
tures were  generally  above  the  normal,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
San  Joaquin  v»lley.  The  rain,  while  timely,  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  Tehachapi.  At  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  there 
was  a  marked  deficiency.  North  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  the 
rainfall  equalled  or  exceeded  1  inch  on  the  general  average.  In  a 
few  localities  the  rain  is  said  to  have  Interfered  with  farming  oper- 
ations, but  in  the  main  plowing  seems  to  have  beeD  carried  on,  with 
the  ground  ia  good  condition  because  ot  the  rain.  Growing  grain  is 
doing  nicely  aud  teed  is  growing  rapidly. 

Shasta.— Cloudy,  with  occasional  rains.    Pasture  improving. 

Glenn  — Growing  grain  doing  very  nicely.  Not  eDough  rain  for 
the  farmers  to  summer  fallow. 

Butte.— Orange  crop  larger  than  anticipated;  rain  delayed  pick- 
ing.   Shipping  olives. 

Yolo  —  Hains  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  followed  by 
heavy  frost    Ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing. 

Tehama —Two  inches  of  rain  curing  the  week.  The  ground  is  in 
good  condition  for  plowing 

Solano.— Kain  very  beneficial.  Orchardists  commenced  culti- 
vating. 

El  Dorado  —Light  rain  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers,  who 
are  improving  the  opportunity  to  put  In  grain 

Sacramento.— Cloudy  and  cool,  with  sufficient  rains  to  plow- 
nicely.    Large  acreage  put  in  grain.    Pruning  commenced. 

San  Joaquin.— Some  rain,  but  not  enough.  Weather  warm,  with 
foggy  mornings 

Stanislaus. —Farmers  waiting  for  rain. 

Kkrn. — Light  rain  aud  frost;  no  damage. 

Fresno.— crops  all  harvested.  Farmers  plowing.  Good  rain 
needed  badly. 

Kings.— Crops  all  harvested.   Some  little  plowing  in  progress. 

Tulare  — Weather  favorable  for  orange  shipmeuts.  Rain  needed 
to  help  uut  plowing  and  seeding. 

Humboldt —Heavy  frost  on  the  3d,  followed  by  rain,  which  has 
continued  nearly  all  of  the  week.  The  warm  weather  h  s  been  ben— 
ficial  to  grass.  Stock  is  in  good  condition.  Tend)  r  plants  ha\e  not 
been  nipped  much. 

Napa.— nainv  weather  prevented  plowing.  For  same  reason  very 
little  pruning.    Most  of  the  grain  is  in. 

Sonoma.— The  warm  rain  of  last  wtek  caused  feed  to  grow  ra  - 
idly.    Farmers  are  well  ahead  with  their  work. 

Alameda  — Grapes  all  picked.  Late  rains  have  started  farmers 
to  plow  uplands. 

Santa  Clara  — Rains  very  beneficial  for  plowing.  Need  more  on 
highlands. 

Santa  Cruz  —Rain  duriDg  the  week.  Plowing. 
San  Mateo.— Rain  on  8th,  9th  and  10th;  abundant  for  plowing. 
Early  sowing  above  ground.   Grass  growing  well. 
Monterey.— Light  rains  did  not  star.  teed. 
Santa  Barbara  —Cold  ana  foggy;  no  rain. 

Los  Angeles. — Cold  aud  dry  north  winds.  Rain  badly  needed  for 
plowing.  Shipplug  oranges.  Vegetables  doing  well.  About  one- 
third  wheat  crop  seeded  before  the  land  became  so  dry. 

Ventura  — Rain  is  needed.   Oranges  and  lemons  doing  well. 

Orange.— Cool,  with  heavy  frost.  Slight  damage  to  crops.  Ship- 
ping celery,  walnuts  and  oranges. 

San  Bernardino  — Weather  cool.  Oranges  coloring  rapidly 

Riverside.— Weather  favorable  for  oranges.  Shipping  fruit. 
Back  country  needs  rain. 

san  Di»go.— Last  half  of  week  warmer,  but  insufficient  rain 
Oranges  are  ripening  rapidly,  but  are  below  the  average  in  size.  A 
few  early-sown  grain  fields  showing  green.  Light  frost  reported  on 
6ih.    Farming  operations  at  a  standstill  because  of  lack  of  rain. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Full  effects  of  cold  wave  now  apparent. 
No  damage  10  oranges,  but  in  some  places  young  trees  show  injury 
to  leaves  and  young  growth. 


What  Florida  Expects  to  Do. 


M.  S.  Moreman  gives  the  Florida  Fruit  Grower 
a  bit  of  prophecy  on  what  Florida  will  soon  be  doing 
in  oranges.    He  says  : 

Dazed  by  the  great  and  unparalleled  frost  disaster 
of  1895,  the  orange  growers  felt  the  pangs  of  hope- 
less despair.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  many  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  had  life  and  they  set  about  the 
work  of  resuscitating  them,  so  that  to-day,  not  yet 
three  years  since  our  groves  were  cut  to  the  ground, 
many  trees  are  fruiting,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  by  the  year  1898  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  will 
be  of  commercial  importance.  In  fact,  the  crop  of 
this  year  is  not  less  than  150,000  boxes.  Trees  all 
over  the  old  orange  bearing  districts  are  producing 
some  fruit.  No  doubt  the  yield  for  1898  will  be  much 
increased  over  this  year's  crop,  reaching  probably 
500,000  boxes.  This  rapid  increase  of  production  is 
likely  to  continue  until  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  boxes 
will  be  produced  ;  afterward  a  slow  increase,  taking 
many  years  to  reach  the  estimated  crop  of  1894-5, 
viz.,  6,000,000  boxes.  These  conclusions  are  based 
upon  the  belief  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  old 
orange  groves  are  being  resuscitated.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  old  area  will  cover  the  groves  partially 
cultivated  and  new  groves  planted,  so  that  not  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  old  orange  grove  area  will  be 
in  bearing  say  within  the  next  ten  years  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  produc- 
tion of  4,000,000  boxes  annually  will  not  be  reached 
before  1907.  During  the  intervening  years  supply 
will  undoubtedly  be  below  demand,  so  that  remuner- 
ative prices  can  be  relied  upon.  This,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  better  knowledge  of  cultivating  and 
fertilizing  a  grove,  and  selection  of  fruit,  certainly 
looks  to  greater  profits  in  the  future  than  were  ever 
realized  in  the  past. 


Nectarines  for  the  Klondike. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  the 
horticulturists  of  the  fact  that  nectarines  are  con- 
sidered a  specific  for  scurvy.  I  cannot  give  the  date 
or  name  of  paper  in  which  I  read  of  it,  but  doubtless 
you  will  remember  it.  The  statement  came  from 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  I  think  from  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  hospital.  As  the  miners  in  the  Klon- 
dike region  suffer  greatly  from  that  disease  it  would 
be  helping  them  if  the  knowledge  could  be  made 
public  and  would  likewise  help  the  growers  of 
nectarines.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stewart. 

Fowler,  Fresno  County. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


The    Beet    Sugar    Industry    in  California. 


NUMBER  IV. 


By  Prop.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California.* 

Advantages  of  California. — In  middle  and  southern  California  no  more  costly 
protection  than  that  of  open  sheds  to  keep  off  the  rains  is  required  from  the 
time  of  harvest  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  perfect  ventilation  so 
secured  maintains  the  sugar  content  of  the  roots  unchanged  for  a  much 
greater  length  of  time,  the  temperature  being  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  a 
tendency  to  sprout  until  about  the  middle  of  February,  when,  as  a  rule,  the 
beets  are  still  in  better  average  condition  than  where  they  have  to  be  stored 
underground.  There  is  thus  no  difficulty  whatever  in  lengthening  the  campaign 
in  California  to  full  six  months,  and  probably  more,  if  early  shipments  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  valley  should  be  found  feasible. 

In  respect  to  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  the  beet,  also,  California 
enjoys  a  not  inconsiderable  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  summer 
rains  in  ordinary  seasons  does  away  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  expensive 
manual  labor  in  hoeing  and  weeding,  which  forms  a  considerable  item  in  the 
cost  of  production  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  With  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil,  a  single  weeding  is  sufficient,  where  elsewhere  three  are  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  a  clean  crop  to  maturity. 

To  these  certain  advantages  should  be  added  another  very  probable  one, 
namely,  the  higher  sugar  percentage  and  greater  purity  that,  by  proper  selec- 
tion of  seed,  can  be  secured  in  California.  In  Europe  this  percentage  in  the 
root  now  ranges  from  12  to  14 ;  in  the  best  Silesian  factory  at  Stobnitz,  as  high 
as  15  to  16.  The  daily  records  of  the  Alvarado  factory  have  shown  in  late  years 
weekly  averages  ranging  steadily  between  the  latter  figures.  In  1886  the  daily 
average  was,  on  August  23rd,  at  the  extraordinary  figure  of  20.5  per  cent  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  juice,  or  19  in  the  root,  with  a  purity  coefficient  of  82,  and  an 
average  above  19  per  cent  in  the  juice  for  the  week  in  which  this 
occurred.  Thus  the  California  beet  has  risen  above  the  average  given 
for  the  tropical  cane,  and  that  in  a  season  which  was  not  an 
extraordinary  one,  but  was  (as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  the  grapes  grown 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  beet  fields)  one  of  low  sweetness  for  the  fruits. 
The  cause  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  beet  near  Alvarado  lay  undoubt- 
edly in  the  long-continued  selection  of  the  best  roots  for  seed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  factory.  That  still  further  pursuit  of  the  same  policy  will  result  in  still 
further  improvement  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and  when  such  material  as  19  per 
cent  beets  with  a  "purity  coefficient "  of  82  can  be  had  for  a  manufacture  which 
flourished  on  three-fourths  of  that  percentage,  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
tropical  cane  becomes  one  of  serious  doubt. 

That  such  high  percentages  can  as  well  be  obtained  elsewhere  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  Chino  factory  in  past  years  the  standard  percentage 
was  fixed  at  15  per  cent  in  the  juice,  below  which  a  deduction  was  made  from 
the  standard  price,  with  a  corresponding  increase  above  that  percentage. 
Unusually  high  averages  have  also  been  claimed  for  the  new  factory  at  Alami- 
tos,  Orange  county;  and  similar  ones  at  Watsonville. 

The  Purity  of  the  Juice. — As  previously  stated,  however,  it  is  not  the  sugar 
percentage  alone  that  determines  the  value  of  the  root  for  sugar  making  ;  the 
"purity  coefficient"  is  of  almost  equal  importance,  since  every  per  cent  of 
"  non-sugar "  in  the  juice  is  estimated  to  diminish  the  output  of  sugar  to  at 
least  the  same  extent.  In  this  respect,  however,  California  beets  have  been 
found  pre-eminent,  the  "  purity  coefficient "  ranging  very  commonly  above  85 
and  not  unfrequently  to  90,  and  even  above.  That  this  should  be  so  is  quite 
intelligible  on  the  score  of  the  great  regularity  of  the  growing  season,  and  the 
absence  of  surplus  moisture  toward  the  period  of  maturity;  a  point  which  will 
also  have  to  be  carefully  guarded  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  grow  sugar  beets 
by  irrigation. 

In  accordance  with  European  experience,  it  was  supposed  that  even  a 
slight  content  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  would  prevent  the  production  of  a  high- 
grade  sugar  beet,  thus  excluding  from  its  culture  area  all  lands  even  slightly 
tainted  with  "alkali."  It  had  already  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  saline 
seashore  lands  of  San  Luis  Obispo  that  the  quality  of  the  roots  grown  there  was 
very  inferior.  The  same  was  anticipated  when  beet  culture  was  extended  into 
the  slightly  alkaline  lands  of  the  Chino  valley.  But  a  few  years'  experience 
showed  that  no  such  deterioration  occurs  there  ;  so  that  on  the  lower  Experi- 
ment Station  tract  of  that  locality  the  average  of  the  beets  delivered  to  the 
factory  exceeded  the  required  standard  of  15  per  cent  in  the  juice  by  nearly 
half  a  per  cent,  with  a  purity  coefficient  above  85.  Even  better  results  were 
obtained  from  neighboring  fields,  also  showing  alkali  efflorescence  in  summer, 
but  which  had  been  planted  for  several  years  longer.  This  unexpected  result 
is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  alkali  salts,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  common  salt,  the  main  body  being  Glauber's  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  compound  with  which  no  previous  experience  has  been  had,  and  which  doubt- 
less is  not  as  injurious  in  its  effects  as  the  former.  Another  point,  and  perhaps 
the  chief  one,  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  climatic  conditions  the  entire  mass  of 
salts  is  toward  midsummer  (when  the  sugar  is  chiefly  made  in  the  root)  accu- 
mulated at  and  near  the  surface,  where  the  beet  at  that  time  has  no  absorbent 
roots  in  the  dry  soil,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  much  influenced  by  the  salts. 

While  it  is  thus  conclusively  shown  that  good  sugar  beet  roots  can  be 
grown  on  alkali  land  containing  only  from  5000  to  10,000  pounds  of  salts  per 
acre,  and  while  such  lands,  on  account  of  their  high  content  of  plant  food,  will 
admit  of  longer  culture  without  fertilization  than  most  others,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  alkali  lands  even  of  this  kind,  and,  still  less,  stronger  ones,  should 
be  preferably  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  assuredly  not  without  carefully  ascer- 
taining first  the  nature  and  amount  of  salts  contained  in  the  soil.  Still,  the 
possibility  of  so  using  moderately  alkaline  lands  increases  the  possible  ultimate 
area  of  sugar  beet  production  in  this  State  by  many  tens  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Possibility  of  Drying  Beets. — There  is  still  another  possible  point  of  vantage 
for  California  sugar  beet  culture  that,  if  fully  realized,  would  afford  a  culminat- 
ing and  thus  far  unexampled  anvantage  for  this  industry.  One  of  its  drawbacks 
has  been  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  costly  plant  for  from  six  to  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Among  the  expedients  suggested  to  obviate  this  drawback,  dry- 
ing of  the  sliced  beets  by  artificial  heat  has  been  more  or  less  successfully 
resorted  to  elsewhere,  despite  the  increase  of  cost  resulting  from  two  suc- 
cessive evaporations  of  the  juice.  But  in  the  extremely  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere  of  a  California  summer  and  autumn,  which  permits  the  sun-drying 
of  raisins,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  drying  the  sliced  beets  by  the  same  natural 
process  ;  the  more  as,  unlike  grapes,  they  are  not  protected  by  a  dense  skin, 
and  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid.  This  was  done  with  excellent  results  on  a 
small  scale  in  Los  Angeles  county  in  1879.  In  from  the  three  to  four  days, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  fresh  beets  were  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  their  weight,  and  thus  converted  into  a  material  containing  from 
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56  to  63  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  which,  of  course,  would  readily  bear  the  cost  of 
shipment  to  any  reasonable  distance.  There  could  be  no  diffiulty  in  keeping 
such  a  material  in  properly  prepared  bins,  in  this  climate,  for  years  ;  and  the 
extract  from  it  was  found  by  me  to  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  purity 
observed  in  the  fresh  beet  juice  itself. 

In  1880  these  experiments  were  repeated,  unfortunately  on  too  large  a 
scale  for  an  untried  industry.  The  season  was  unfavorable  in  every  respect, 
the  sugar  percentage  being  low  and  the  weather  at  the  time  very  cold  and 
foggy,  so  as  to  retard  the  drying  and  render  the  product  liable  to  spoiling,  with- 
out special  precautions  for  which  no  preparations  had  been  made.  The  result 
was  as  good  as  could  be  looked  for,  although  there  was  disappointment  in  not 
securing  a  purer  product,  which  could  have  been  worked  with  less  expensive 
apparatus  than  the  fresh  beets.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this,  the  process  and 
its  product  were  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  the  expert  who  had  thus 
far  managed  the  enterprise  ;  and  when,  some  months  later,  the  bulk  of  the  dried 
roots  was  sent  to  the  Alvarado  factory  for  working,  it  was  found  that  the 
extract  was  excessively  impure,  and  that  only  a  very  small  product  of  sugar 
could  be  obtained,  the  cane  sugar  percentage  having  fallen  to  about  half  of  the 
original  one.  Examination  showed  that  the  beet  chips  had  undergone  a  partial 
fermentation,  evidently  from  an  exposure  to  dampness  that  could  and  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  avoided  by  proper  storage.  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  failure  which,  at  that  time,  was  claimed  by  some  as  disposing 
finally  of  the  project  of  sun-drying  beets  in  California.  So  far  from  this,  it  has 
merely  shown  that  the  rough,  wholesale  method  of  procedure  for  which  Cali- 
fornian  agriculturists  seem  to  entertain  a  special  predilection  as  the  only 
"  practical"  mode  of  doing  things  cannot  be  applied  to  this  industry;  and  that, 
like  winemaking,  it  requires  some  technical  experience  and  reasonable  care  to 
be  successful  in  this  preliminary  step  of  the  manufacture,  as  in  the  succeeding 
ones.  But  that  with  some  experience,  and  with  proper  appliances,  this  mode 
of  conserving  the  raw  material  for  the  beet  sugar  factories  throughout  the  year 
can  be  made  successful  and  profitable  in  California  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  If 
so,  it  will  constitute  a  special  "advantage  for  the  industry  that  can  probably  be 
realized  in  few  other  countries  ;  for  just  as  the  beet  and  the  tropical  cane  have 
for  the  first  met  face  to  face  in  this  State,  so  the  raisin  industry  meets  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  lowly  northern  vegetable  ;  and  between  them  at  least 
there  will  be  no  antagonism. 

Significant  Success  at  Alvarado. — There  is,  then,  abundant  reason  for  the 
assertion  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  should  be  successful  and  profitable  in 
California  if  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  has  had  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  that  of  the  Alvarado  factory, 
which  uas  been  exposed  to  adverse  conditions  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  most 
direct  competition  with  the  cheap  product  of  plantation  labor,  imported  free  of 
duty,  from  the  Hawaiian  islands  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty. 

Sugar  Production  and  Consumption. — It  has  been  alleged  that  sugar  produc- 
tion is  already  overdone  ;  witness  the  present  low  price  of  its  product.  While 
it  must  be  doubted  that  sugar  will  again  rise  to  the  high  prices  that  have  ruled 
in  the  past,  it  is  also  true  that  the  low  prices  will  continue  to  stimulate  and 
increase  consumption.  Within  the  easy  recollection  of  the  present  generation 
sugar  was  a  luxury,  too  costly  to  be  used  otherwise  than  sparingly,  and  dili- 
gently claimed  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  children  in  general,  whose  natural 
appetite  craved  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  what  is  now  justly  considered  an 
alimentary  article,  of  which  the  use,  like  that  of  any  other  created  thing,  may 
be  abused,  but  whose  supposed  unhealthiness  has  largely  vanished  from  sight 
since  its  purchase  does  not  tend  to  unduly  deplete  the  purses  of  parents.  The 
tables  below*,  showing  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  during  different 
periods  and  in  different  countries,  may  serve  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  fear  that  sugar  will  shortly  become  a  drug  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Table  showing  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  per  capita,  from 
1867  to  1896,  inclusive  : 

Sugar  Consumption 
Year.  Per  Capita. 

1867    88.9  pounds 

1877    36.2  pounds 

1887   52.6  pounds 

1896    62.7  pounds 

It  thus  appears  that  in  thirty  years  covered  by  this  table  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  England,  in  a  portion 
of  the  same  period,  the  figures  stand  as  follows  :  In  1876,  59  lbs.  ;  in  1894,  86.1 
lbs.  In  the  corresponding  years  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  was 
only  37.1  lbs.  and  62.6  lbs.  But  while  the  population  of  England  is  thus  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  the  rate  of  increase  in  con- 
sumption has  been  greater  in  the  United  States  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : 

Per  Cent  in 

Countries.  23  Tears.      Per  Cent  a  Year. 

Franco  142  6.18 

Germany  157  6.91 

Austria  107  4.65 

England   90  3.50 

United  States  278  12.10 

Consumption  of  sugar  per  head  for  various  countries,  1894-95  : 

Countiies.  Pounds. 

United  States  62.60 

England  86.09 

Franoe  30.61 

Germany  26.78 

Austria  19.87 

Russia  10.94 

Two  prominent  facts  are  shown  by  the  above  tables.  The  first  is  that  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England  the  consumption  of  sugar  increases  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  population;  and  similar  tables  show  the  same  to  be  true  of 
all  European  countries  at  least.  There  is  probably  a  natural  limit  to  the  possi- 
bility of  sugar  consumption  even  by  the  American  boy  and  his  elders;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  that  limit  will  be  reached  within  the  next  quarter  century. 

Another  point  shown  is  that  if  sugar  consumption  is  not,  like  that  of  soap, 
to  be  considered  the  criterion  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  it  seems  certainly  to 
follow  closely  the  ratio  of  their  progressiveness  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  world  at  large.  Thus  England  stands  at  the  head  and  Russia  at  the  foot  of 
the  scale.  But  if  this  is  true  it  inevitably  follows  that  as  social  progress  and 
intercommunication  of  all  nations  advance  (and  that  this  will  be  the  case  no  sane 
person  will  question)  an  increase  of  sugar  consumption  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
The  time  between  the  present  and  that  when  the  sugar  consumption  of  all  nations 
shall  have  reached  its  natural  maximum,  would  seem  to  offer  an  ample  margin 
of  safety  against  a  glutting  of  the  market  for  some  generations  to  come. 

What  California  can  do  in  Beet  Sugar. — In  connection  with  the  above  figures 
of  prospective  consumption  of  sugar,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  possible 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  State.    The  total  valley  areas  of  this  State  ex- 

*  See  Bulletin  No.  5  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  52  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ceed  12,000,000  acres.  Estimating  the  sugar  product  per  acre  at  the  reasonable 
rate  of  one  and  three-quarters  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  it  would  require  only 
1,125,000  acres,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  valley  area,  to  produce  the 
2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  estimated  to  be  the  present  annual  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  But  with  the  successful  use  of  irrigation,  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  than  this  consists  of  lands  intrinsically  suitable  for  sugar-beet 
culture,  so  as  to  admit  also  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  California 
alone,    then,   could    readily    supply    the    entire    present    and  prospective 


sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and  still  leave  ample  room 
for  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  production  of  the  home  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs.  It  is  perhaps  not  probable  or  desirable  that  this  one  branch  of 
production  should  be  pushed  to  this  extent;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if, 
with  such  extraordinary  climatic  advantages,  it  failed  to  attain  a  very  promi- 
nent and  lucrative  position  among  the  agricultural  industries  of  California. 

E.  W.  Hilqard. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  December,  1897. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Need  of  Conservatism  in  Fruit  Planting. 


By  K.  W.  Holmes  of  Riverside  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Sacramento. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  this  State 
may  wisely  discontinue  all  special  effort  to  increase 
the  area  planted  to  citrus  fruit.  Orange  growing 
has  so  much  to  commend  it  with  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  an  out-of-door  life,  aud  offers  such  tempta- 
tions in  the  exceptional  profits  of  favorable  years — 
which  the  real  estate  interests  do  not  fail  to  hold  up 
as  a  prize  free  to  all  who  shall  seek  it — that  it  seems 
a  sort  of  horticultural  Klondike  into  which  all  enter 
with  confidence  only  to  find  that  fortunes  are  no 
longer  to  be  easily  and  quickly  made  in  it  now  that 
the  development  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  pro- 
duction is  shortly  to  equal  the  demand.  That  this 
condition  has  very  nearly  been  reached  I  believe,  and 
1  shall  try  to  place  before  you,  briefly,  a  few  facts 
which  I  think  it  worth  our  while  to  consider. 

Favorahle  Conditions. — Had  it  not  been  for  the 
disaster  in  Florida  which  wiped  out  of  existence 
nearly  every  orange  grove  in  that  State,  the  need  of 
conservatism  here  would  not  require  to  be  argued. 
And  even  with  the  Florida  fruit  practically  out  of 
the  market  for  the  present,  our  prospects  would  be 
anything  but  hopeful  had  not  the  Government  wisely 
given  to  the  American  producer  such  protection  as 
places  him  for  the  first  time  on  an  equality  with  the 
importer.  While  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  most  of 
the  temporary  advantages  which  the  present  condi- 
tions furnish,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  if  these 
warrant  a  continuance  of  the  methods  which  have, 
within  two  decades,  increased  the  production  from  a 
quantity  insufficient  for  the  local  demand  to  the 
12,000  carloads  available  this  year  for  export  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  considerable  increase  of  consumption 
through  the  growth  of  population  and  the  use  of 
better  methods  of  distribution.  But  these  will  be 
more  than  amply  met  by  the  normal  increase  of  or- 
chard and  leaving  out  of  the  case  entirely  the  ma- 
turing of  thousands  of  acres  of  young  groves  now 
planted. 

So  long  as  Florida's  annual  output  shall  remain 
below  a  million  boxes,  and  the  retention  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  shall  prevent  a  glutting  of  our  great 
markets  with  cheaply  grown  foreign  fruit,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  maintain  the  industry  in  this  State  on 
a  profit-paying  basis.  Is  it  not  worth  while  for  those 
of  us  who  have  given  the  best  years  of  our  lives  to 
winning  for  the  California  orange  the  proud  position 
it  now  holds,  and  who  desire  to  maintain  the  business 
on  a  permanently  profitable  basis,  to  admit  the 
danger  which  threatens  if  we  shall  continue  to  en- 
courage the  methods  which  have  boomed  the  busi- 
ness in  the  past  ? 

TJte  Boomers  Work. — We  are  ourselves  in  some 
large  degree  responsible  for  the  overplanting  which 
has  compelled  the  orchardists  and  raisin  growers  of 
this  State  to  pass  through  more  than  one  season 
with  less  than  nothing  to  show  for  their  labors. 
Bad  methods  of  marketing  and  the  financial  troubles 
which  shut  off  the  earnings  of  the  consumers  are  ac- 
countable for  much  of  the  losses;  but  back  of  this  is 
the  custom  of  the  generous  and  extravagant  Cali- 
fornian  to  brag  of  his  occasionally  big  and  profitable 
crop  and  allow  it  to  be  cited  by  the  land  boomer  as 
an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  profits  regularly  gained 
by  the  California  horticulturist.  The  result  of  such 
a  policy  has  been  that  he  has  created  a  constantly  in- 
creasing list  of  competitors,  and  is  driven  to  the 
closest  economy  to  secure  a  fair  dividend. 

The  favorable  conditions  of  the  present  season  are 
pretty  sure  to  furnish  the  boomers  with  new  tales  of 
the  marvelous  profits  gained  by  the  orange  grower, 
and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  this  does  not  unduly 
stimulate  planting.  While  we  cannot,  nor  would 
not,  deny  the  fact  that  the  present  acreage  in  bear- 
ing is  not  likely  to  glut  the  markets  if  there  can  be 
co-operation  in  marketing,  we  shall  not  do  justice  to 
ourselves  if  we  withhold  any  of  the  facts  essential 
regarding  the  cost  of  orange  growing.  These  may 
not  deter  men  who  can  give  their  personal  attention 
to  orchards  of  small  size  from  undertaking  their 
planting,  but  it  may  put  a  check  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  syndicates  of  non-resident  capitalists  who 
endanger  the  business  by  their  extravagant  ven- 
tures. The  planting  by  landholders  of  large  areas  in 
the  hope  of  selling  at  a  handsome  profit  has  had 
more  than  anything  to  do  with  the  increased  acre- 
age, which  now  threatens  our  profits.  The  publish- 
ing of  the  whole  truth  in  the  matter  becomes  there- 
fore a  duty. 

Danger  in  Speculative  Planting. — The  history  of  the 
raisin  and  prune  culture  in  this  State  should  furnish 


a  lesson  to  the  orange  and  lemon  growers.  There  is, 
thanks  to  the  grubbing  out  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  vineyard  and  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff 
upon  foreign  raisins,  a  prospect  that  those  who  have 
struggled  successfully  through  the  hard  years  may 
at  last  hope  for  fair  returns.  The  more  shrewd  and 
energetic  or  more  fortunate  among  the  raisin  men 
have  proven  the  fittest  and  survived  the  ordeal 
which  has  ruined  thousands  of  their  fellows.  Are 
orange  growers  doing  well  to  walk  blindly  into  con- 
ditions which  invite  a  similar  experience?  It  has 
seemed  to  me  a  duty  to  warn  my  fellow-orchardists 
and  hint  at  a  course  by  which  future  dangers  may  be 
lessened,  if  not  averted.  Let  us,  while  admitting 
the  attractive  features  of  a  business  we  love,  not 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  conscienceless  land  boomer 
by  concealing  the  truth  as  to  the  cost  of  the  results 
obtained.  If,  through  our  representations,  we  may 
in  a  measure  restrain  the  mania  for  insane  specula- 
tion in  tree  planting,  and  confine  the  new  work  to 
actual  residents  who  shall  live  upon  and  give  per- 
sonal care  to  their  trees,  without  which  in  times  of 
sharp  competition  there  will  be  no  hope  of  profit,  we 
shall  have  achieved  all  that  we  may  expect. 

Figures  Which  Suggest  Conservatism. — I  will  not 
bore  you  with  tables  in  detail  to  justify  the  belief  I 
hold  that  the  time  has  come  when  wholesale  orange 
planting  should  be  discouraged.  I  think  a  few  fig- 
ures will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  pro- 
nounced conservatism  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  protect  themselves  and  guard  the 
State  from  a  reaction  most  harmful. 

Everybody  has  read  of  the  great  area  of  orange 
orchards  of  the  south,  of  which  Riverside,  Ontario, 
Redlands,  Pomona  and  Duarte  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous centers;  but  even  the  majority  of  southern 
Californians  have  no  real  conception  of  the  immensity 
of  these  orchards,  since  it  can  only  be  realized  by  the 
few  who  have  spent  weeks  in  riding  through  them. 
Few  orchards,  comparatively,  are  really  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  yet  the  product  of  the  present  season  will 
amount  to  from  10,000  to  12,000  carloads  of  336  boxes 
each— from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  boxes.  According 
to  the  assessor's  returns — and  these  are  unquestion- 
ably 10  per  cent  below  the  truth — there  were  in  1896 
in  six  of  these  counties  about  1,400,000  so-called 
bearing  trees,  from  which  were  packed  last  year  an 
average  of  about  two  boxes  to  the  tree.  The  fruit 
exported  from  Spain  averages  about  two  and  one- 
half  boxes  per  tree  for  the  entire  acreage  of  that 
country.  If  our  trees  were  in  full  bearing,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  average  would  greatly  exceed  this. 
The  total  number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  planted 
in  southern  California  alone  unquestionably  exceeds 
4,000,000  at  the  present  time,  of  which  90  per  cent 
will  bear  some  fruit  next  year.  If  the  season  is  a 
favorable  one,  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruit  from  this 
State  may  reach  a  total  of  15,000  carloads.  So  long 
as  Florida's  annual  crop  remains  below  1,000,000 
boxes,  and  the  tariff  puts  us  on  an  equality  with  the 
foreign  grower,  such  a  quantity  need  not  alarm  us, 
unless  the  short-sighted  grower  shall  endanger  its 
safe  marketing  by  a  suicidal  surrender  of  co-operative 
marketing  methods.  The  competition  of  rival  fruit 
companies,  fighting  for  the  best  markets  with  the 
property  which  the  grower  can  alone  supply,  is  the 
only  present  danger  to  apprehend  under  these  con- 
ditions. But  though  a  few  good  years  ought  to  be 
before  us,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
when  the  present  acreage  in  this  State  shall  be  in 
full  bearing  five  years  hence,  we  may — unless  some 
calamity  comes  upon  us — possibly  have  35,000  car- 
loads, or  12,000,000  boxes,  of  California  grown 
oranges  and  lemons  to  market.  This  is  far  more 
fruit  of  this  sort  than  the  country  has  ever  consumed 
of  both  native  and  foreign  growth,  and  all  that  the 
best  development  of  our  markets  could  find  a  place 
for,  even  though  we  had  no  competition  from  Florida. 
When  such  a  crop  is  grown,  prices  will  be  so  low 
that  we  shall  need  fear  no  foreign  fruit.  It  will  be 
driven  from  our  markets  by  a  competition  so  sharp 
that  no  tariff  will  be  required  to  shut  it  out.  But 
we  may  well  inquire  as  to  what  economy  of  growing 
and  shipping  we  can  effect  to  secure  us  a  profit 
under  such  conditions.  It  is  possible  that  the  time 
may  never  come  when  such  a  quantity  of  this  fruit 
may  be  grown  here.  As  the  increase  of  production 
shall  reduce  profits,  those  sections  least  adapted,  or 
those  where  expensive  water  systems  or  too  ex- 
travagant improvements  make  the  burden  of  cost 
too  heavy,  will  gradually  revert  to  desert  conditions 
and  thus  cut  down  the  production  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  are  better  situated.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  draw  so  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  future  if 
reckless  overplanting  shall  be  longer  encouraged. 
But  the  only  way  in  which  to  prevent  a  realization 
of  such  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  honest  statement  of  the 
facts  regarding  the  cost  of  bringing  an  orchard  into 
bearing,  and  more  especially  the  truth  as  to  how 


large  a  portion  of  the  large  receipts,  which  even  the 
average  grower  receives,  goes  to  maintain  a  mature 
grove  in  a  healthy  bearing  condition. 

The  Cost  of  the  Crop. — There  are  many  orchards 
the  present  season  which  will  bring  a  gross  return 
of  $500  an  acre.  If  such  are  comparatively  young 
Navel  orchards,  say  under  ten  years  of  age,  they 
will  indeed  net  a  handsome  dividend  on  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1000,  and  this  after  paying  the  heaviest 
water  and  other  taxes  and  providing  for  the  proper 
fertilizing  of  the  soil  and  the  highest  expenses  for 
care  of  land  and  trees.  But  this  is  the  ideal  age  for 
an  orchard  of  this  variety.  The  strain  of  three  or 
four  such  crops  will  make  demands  upon  tree  and 
soil,  to  neglect  which  means  depreciation  equivalent 
to  ruin  If  the  orchardist  shall  wisely  save  the  earn- 
ings of  his  grove  in  these  best  years  of  its  age,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  it  in  the  future  years,  he  can 
rest  easy  under  the  contingencies  of  a  bad  year, 
when  light  crop  or  frost  or  bad  marketing  condi- 
tions shall  fail  to  bring  an  income  equal  to  the  cost 
of  production;  for,  when  a  crop  drops  to  one  or  two 
boxes  to  the  tree,  and  those  do  not  bring  $1  a  box, 
there  will  be  little  left  for  the  man  whose  capital 
and  labor  have  brought  the  grove  into  existence.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  oldest  groves  of  the  Navel 
orange  in  the  State.  These  have  paid  enormous 
profits  in  the  past,  especially  when  the  soil  was  new 
and  the  markets  excellent.  But,  without  the  heavi- 
est fertilizing,  these  orchards  to-day  would  lapse  into 
an  unproductive  condition.  They  pay  to-day  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  is  a  market  at 
fair  prices,  but  the  quantity  of  expense  involved  in 
maintaining  them  is  hardly  realized  by  such  as  are 
not  familiar  with  their  necessities.  It  may  give  the 
man  disposed  to  undertake  orange  growing  matter 
for  thought  when  I  say  that  upon  one  of  the  best  of 
the  older  Navel  orchards,  twenty  acres  in  area,  there 
has  this  year  been  given  $1320  in  fertilizer,  about 
$200  in  water,  $500  for  irrigating  and  cultivating, 
$250  taxes,  $350  for  picking  and  delivering  the  crop, 
$150  for  fumigating  for  noxious  insects  and  say  $130 
for  incidentals.  Here  is  an  annual  expense  of  $2700. 
The  property  is  worth  at  present  reduced  valuations 
fully  $30,000,  and  indeed  it  has  cost  nearly  that  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  Adding  to  the  running  ex- 
penses 6  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested — $1800 — 
and  we  have  $4500  as  the  amount  of  income  neces- 
sary to  justify  maintaining  the  property.  I  believe 
there  has  never  been  a  season,  even  during  the  hard 
times  and  the  unfavorable  seasons  of  the  past  five 
years,  when  the  crop  has  sold  for  less  than  the  sum 
required  to  furnish  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  grove  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Riverside  valley,  having  never  at  any 
period  wanted  for  superior  care  in  any  respect. 

The  Business  Can  Be  Made  to  Fay. — I  would  not 
like  to  be  deemed  unduly  pessimistic,  and  have  there- 
fore cited  this  case  to  demonstrate  that  orange 
growing  can  be  made  to  pay  as  well,  even  under  the 
low  prices  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
vail, as  any  other  department  of  farming.  Success 
will  attend  the  man  who  has  intelligence,  energy  and 
capital,  and  who  gives  the  work  his  personal  super- 
vision, just  as  he  would  have  to  do  in  any  other 
business.  But  the  capitalist  who  gives  the  care  to 
the  ordinary  contractor  and  spends  his  time  and 
money  in  pleasure  seeking,  so  popular  among  many 
of  our  newer  settlers,  will  find  it  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  orchard  shall  become  a  burden  instead 
of  a  means  of  support. 

An  Orchard  Which  Has  not  Paid. — I  have  given  the 
case  where  an  orchard  has  paid  a  regular  profit 
through  a  long  series  of  years  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  crop  and  market.  But  I  think  I  have  clearly 
indicated  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result, 
and  it  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  mention  that 
within  a  mile  of  this  orchard  are  others  equally  well 
situated,  some  of  which  have  paid  so  poorly  that  the 
owners  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business — some 
where  the  income  has  barely  covered  the  cost  of 
running  and  some  few  that  have  paid  even  better  re- 
turns than  the  one  I  have  used  in  my  illustration. 
This  shows  how  much  to  do  with  profit  making  is  the 
use  of  business-like  methods.  The  time  was  when 
anybody  could  make  money  growing  oranges  in  this 
State,  if  located  in  fairly  well  situated  territory. 
The  time  has  come  when  generous  expenditures  and 
shrewd  management  are  requisite  factors  in  making 
it  a  success.  The  time  may  come  when  even  these 
qualities  may  not  avail  if  we  do  not  offer  such  dis- 
couragement as  the  truth  possesses  to  restrain  the 
reckless  overplanting  of  citrus  fruits  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  present  temporarily  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Earliness  not  Necessarily  Desirable.— The  sections 
where  the  long  and  extremely  hot  summers  ripen  the 
fruit  early  have  been  especially  favored  by  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Florida  groves.  This  earlier  ripen- 
ing would  have  been  a  disadvantage  had  Florida's 
6,000,000  boxes  of  still  earlier  fruit  been  left  to  con- 
tend with.  As  it  is,  there  are  a  few  years  of  mo- 
nopoly left  to  our  fortunate  growers  of  this  class  of 
fruit,  but  they  should  not  be  too  certain  that  Florida 
will  retire  from  the  business.  Our  early  product 
may  establish  itself  so  as  to  compete  in  the  future 
successfully  with  the  Peninsula  State;  but  there  are 
limits  to  the  market,  and  this  early  ripened  fruit 
cannot  compete  in  the  late  winter  with  the  immense 
crop  from  the  cooler  sections,  which  is  at  its  best  for 
shipping  and  use  when  the  other  can  no  longer  safely 
stand  shipment. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  but  given  expression  to 
the  views  of  a  great  many  veteran  orange  growers, 
who  feel  the  imperative  need  of  urging  moderation 
in  tree  planting  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  grower  and  of  the  State. 


The  Pecan  in  California. 


To  the  Editor: — Have  pecans  been  successfully 
raised  in  this  State  ?  We  have  in  this  vicinity  pecan 
trees  eleven  years  old.  They  blossom  each  year  at 
the  same  time  as  walnuts  ;  the  nuts  form,  but  do  not 
mature.    Why  ?  Euvelle  Howard. 

Lakeport. 

[The  behavior  of  the  pecan  in  California  has  been 
discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural.  The  tree 
acts  very  differently  in  different  regions.  In  the 
coast  regions  of  the  upper  half  of  the  State,  at  least, 
it  does  just  as  our  correspondent  describes.  In  the 
interior,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
wider  apart,  it  perfects  its  nuts.  In  uniformly  mod- 
erate temperatures  the  tree  does  not  seem  to  know 
when  it  is  time  to  mature  its  fruit. — Ed.] 

THE  DAIRY. 

Silos  and  Silage  in  Fresno  County. 


By  M.  D.  Eshelman  of  Minnewawa  Creamery  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  Fresno. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  returns  of  our 
dairies,  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  feeding,  is  of  mo- 
ment when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  indus- 
try. The  total  dairy  products  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  being  $411,976,522,  and  as  this  includes  only 
the  product  of  the  cows  on  farms,  it  is  much  below 
the  whole  truth. 

The  invention  of  the  silo,  or  the  germ  of  it,  comes 
to  us  from  many  generations;  of  course  only  in  ob- 
scure hints  and  side  remarks,  as  it  was  in  those  days 
more  important  to  chronicle  the  brawls  and  petty 
squabbles  of  a  few  kinglets  than  to  note  the  results 
of  toil  or  inventions  of  the  humble  people  that  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  the  country. 

History  of  the  Silo. — From  Sweden  and  the  prov- 
inces around  the  Baltic  sea  in  early  days  come  the 
marvelous  tales  of  pits  filled  with  summer  grasses 
and  preserved  green  for  winter  feeding.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  the  pit 
silo  became  common  in  Europe,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  sugar  beet  factories  gave  to  the  beet  grower, 
as  a  by-product,  the  top  slices  and  leaves  of  the  beet 
to  fill  the  silo.  Later,  the  beet  pulp  was  also  ensi- 
laged in  pits  dug  in  the  ground  or  into  convenient 
hillsides.  These  first  silos  were  simply  holes  in  the 
ground,  10  or  12  feet  deep  and  18  to  20  feet  square. 
Sometimes  they  had  wooden  linings  and  cement  bot- 
toms; oftener,  however,  they  were  merely  puddled 
with  clay.  During  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the 
Germans  [according  to  our  recollection  it  was  the 
French— Ed.]  learned  the  value  of  Indian  corn  for 
silage,  and  its  use  spread  rapidly. 

The  first  American  silo  was  built  in  1876  by  a  Mr. 
F.  Morris  of  Maryland.  From  this  recent  beginning 
the  recognition  of  their  value  was  rapid,  and  in  1897 
75,000  silos  were  filled  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  Until  we  learn  of 
some  better  way  of  keeping  the  food  succulent,  each 
year  wilt  see  the  building  of  silos  largely  increased. 
In  the  silo  we  have  a  means  of  preserving  the  food 
for  the  cows  in  summer  condition,  and,  we  believe, 
no  one  who  has  ever  had  a  silo  is  likely  to  try  to  fol- 
low dairying  without  it. 

Hie  Minnewawa  Silos.— We  have  built  two  silos, 
both  of  the  modern  wooden  above-ground  type.  The 
first  has  been  in  use  three  years  and  is  32  feet  by  16 
feet,  with  a  height  of  24  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two 
pits.  The  construction,  without  going  into  measure- 
ments, is  that  of  a  standing  studding  on  end  every 
14  inches.  The  corners  are  cut  off  on  the  inside  by 
using  3-foot  pieces  laid  across  them.  Inside  of  the 
studding  the  boards  are  placed  horizontally,  then  a 
layer  of  tarred  paper  and  then  planed  boards  are 
nailed  on  over  the  tarred  paper  for  a  lining,  being 
careful  to  break  the  joints.  The  inside  receives  a 
coating  of  tar  and  gasoline  each  year  to  preserve 
the  wood  from  the  action  of  acids  developed  by  the 
silage.  The  outsicte  of  the  studding  is  also  boarded 
up,  making  double  walls  with  10  inches  of  air  space 
between  them.  One  of  the  cut-off  corners  of  each  pit 


of  the  silo  is  used  as  a  chute  to  send  down  the  silage 
when  we  are  feeding  it  to  cows.  The  doors  that  open 
into  the  silo  are  along  these  chutes.  These  doors 
have  to  be  made  to  fit  exactly,  and  are  covered  on 
the  outside  with  tarred  paper,  and  a  second  door, 
also  covered  with  tarred  paper,  closes  on  them  to 
prevent  any  air  from  entering  the  silo. 

On  the  roof  is  a  dormer  window,  through  which 
the  end  of  the  elevator  from  the  cutter  passes  in,  as 
the  silo  is  filled  from  above. 

The  corners  are  cut  off  and  the  inside  boards  are 
planed,  so  as  to  have  no  sharp  corners  to  fill  in,  or 
rough  places  on  the  walls  to  catch  and  prevent  per- 
fect packing  of  the  contents. 

A  Newer  Method. — The  new  silo  built  last  winter  is 
circular,  requiring  less  lumber  and  giving  greater 
strength  per  ton  capacity  than  the  square  form.  The 
rustic  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  boards  will  act  as 
hoops.  This  silo  is  30  feet  high  and  26  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  holds  318  tons  of  settled  silage.  It  cost, 
complete,  $436.  An  important  feature  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  silo  is  in  providing  plenty  of  ventilation 
for  the  double  walls  by  leaving  them  open  at  the  top 
and  by  boring  auger  holes  at  regular  intervals  be- 
tween the  studding. 

A  new  style  of  silo,  promising  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, is  made  of  staves  2  inches  thick  and  from  4  to  6 
inches  wide,  and  hooped  with  iron. 

How  Silos  Operate. — The  principle  of  the  silo  can 
be  readily  understood,  if  it  is  compared  to  an  im- 
mense can  of  fruit,  filled  solidly  full  to  the  top  and 
sealed  securely  with  a  heavy  coat  of  mould  like  the 
old-fashioned  mode  of  keeping  preserves  in  open-top 
jars.  The  changes  undergone  by  the  food  in  a  silo 
are  caused  by  the  useful  bacteria  absorbing  oxygen 
and  forming  carbonic  acid,  the  starch  being  rapidly 
converted  into  sugar.  If  the  food  in  the  silo  has 
been  properly  tramped  in  and  not  too  wet  or  not  too 
dry,  the  temperature  will  rapidly  rise  to  150  de- 
grees, when  these  fermenting  bacteria  are  destroyed 
and  the  breaking-down  of  the  starch  into  lactic  and 
acetic  acid  is  promptly  arrested.  The  silage  result- 
ing is  sweet  and  good.  But  if  the  material  is  im- 
properly packed,  or  the  silo  not  air-tight,  or  the  fod- 
der not  matured,  sufficient  heat  will  not  be  developed 
to  destroy  the  bacteria,  and  their  continued  working 
on  the  nitrogenous  portions  of  the  silage  end  by  pro- 
ducing amides  and  ammonia.  The  result  will  be  poor 
and  sour  silage.  The  milk  produced  will  have  a  taint 
similar  to  that  of  brewers'  slops.  This  was  a  few 
years  ago  the  cause  of  much  complaint  and  some 
condensaries  refused  to  buy  milk  from  farmers  using 
ensilage.  Happily,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  being 
found  proves  the  necessity  of  carefulness.  The  cows, 
it  seems,  will  eat  sweet  or  sour  silage  with  equal 
readiness. 

Hoes  not  Hurt  Teeth. — Many  dairymen  contended 
that  silage  would  ruin  the  teeth  and  digestion  of  the 
cows,  but  this  has  proven  to  be  unfounded  by  further 
experiences.  Cows  fed  for  ten  years  on  silage  have 
better  teeth  and  digestion  than  those  that  had  to 
eat  dry  cornstalks  during  the  winter.  Milk  is  an 
important  food  stuff  and  we  must  be  careful  to  pro- 
duce only  the  cleanest  and  best.  The  little  city  girl 
who  dearly  loved  milk  surprised  her  mother  by  re- 
fusing to  take  it  when  in  the  country  at  her  grand- 
father's, saying  "I  don't  want  it!  I  saw  where 
grandma  got  it  !  "  Many  older  people  would  justly 
have  the  same  feeling  if  they  saw  the  farmer's  lack 
of  care  of  his  cows. 

Corn  Best  for  Silage. — Corn,  with  heavy  leafage, 
tall  stalks  and  plenty  of  ears,  makes  the  best  silage 
crop.  It  is  better  we  find  to  buy  the  seed  corn  here, 
as  that  sent  from  San  Francisco  does  not  grow  as 
large.  We  lost  about  three  tons  to  the  acre  one  year 
from  this  cause.  The  dent  varieties  are  considered 
better  than  the  flints,  as  they  produce  more  stalks 
and  leaves  to  the  acre.  By  planting  the  corn  at  two 
or  three  different  times,  leaving  intervals  of  a  week 
between  the  different  sowings,  we  are  able  to  cut  it 
when  the  ears  begin  to  glaze.  If  planted  all  at  once, 
the  cutting  of  the  first  will  be  immature  and  the  last 
when  it  is  too  old.  The  gain  in  using  silage  in 
summer  times  over  soiling  comes  from  this  point — 
that  the  corn  is  cut  when  at  its  best  for  food  and 
succulency. 

Other  Silage  Crops. — The  southern  cow  pea  will 
not  grow  during  our  winter  months,  so  it  is  not  valu- 
able here  for  the  dairy.  We  have  used  three  crops 
for  our  silos,  peas  and  oats  grown  together  with  al- 
falfa and  corn.  This  month  of  December  we  will  sow 
our  Nile  green  peas  and  black  Russian  oats.  The 
peas  are  sown  broadcast  on  the  ground  before  plow- 
ing and  turned  under  about  three  inches  deep;  the 
oats  are  sown  on  the  plowed  land  and  lightly  har- 
rowed in.  The  peas  make  an  early  start  and  the 
oats  grow  more  slowly.  When  the  oats  are  in  the 
milk  stage  the  tangled  mass  is  cut  with  the  mower. 
Usually  a  man  with  a  fork  is  needed  to  roll  the  cut 
oats  and  peas  out  of  the  track  of  the  machine. 
After  this  crop  is  siloed,  the  same  piece  of  land  is 
irrigated,  plowed  and  planted  to  corn.  We  grow 
four  to  six  tons  of  oats  and  peas  to  the  acre  and  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  tons  of  corn  on  the  same  piece  of 
land  in  the  same  year.  This  course  is  continued 
until  the  land  is  cleared  of  sunflower,  cockleburr  and 
other  weeds.  Then  alfalfa  is  sown  on  it  once  more 
and  the  alfalfa  field  is  plowed  up  to  raise  the  crops 


for  the  silos.  The  first  and  last  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
also  go  into  the  silo.  If  the  first  crop  is  full  of  fox- 
tail, the  silo  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  seeds,  so  if 
not  all  eaten  by  the  cows  it  goes  harmlessly  into  the 
manure  pile  for  humus.  Johnson  grass  and  morning 
glory  are  no  longer  dreaded  in  the  hay,  for  when  fed 
in  that  form  the  manure  was  useless,  for  it  would  be 
spreading  the  seeds  on  the  land;  but  cut  green  and 
put  into  the  silo  with  the  alfalfa  it  is  simply  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  silage. 

A  Case  of  Morning  Glory. — We  had  morning  glory 
in  a  vineyard.  We  fought  it  for  years  by  every  Mon- 
day morning  running  the  weed  knife  over  it,  fol- 
lowed by  hoeing  around  the  vines.  This  made  the 
morning  glory  look  weak  and  pale,  yet  it  always  re- 
gained a  little  when  we  were  obliged  to  stop  the 
weed  knife  to  put  out  the  raisin  trays.  We  also  tore 
and  destroyed  the  longer  growths  of  the  grape  vines 
and  weakened  them  so  the  crop  of  grapes  grew 
smaller  and  smaller  each  year  in  this  mauled  portion 
of  the  vineyard.  W»  took  up  those  vines,  planted  the 
land  to  alfalfa,  and,  by  siloing  the  first  crop,  have 
nothing  to  fear.  The  cows  seem  to  like  to  eat  the 
morning  glory  and  keep  it  quite  short,  when  we 
pasture  this  field. 

The  only  morning  glory  we  ever  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying was  by  building  a  hay  stack  on  it  in  the 
spring  and  leaving  it  there  all  summer.  The  silo,  we 
believe,  will  help  us  clear  our  lands  of  weeds  of  an- 
nual growth,  and  control  the  spreading  by  seeds  of 
the  perennial  ones. 

Horse  Beans  and  Egyptian  Corn. — Next  summer  we 
intend  to  grow  the  Robinson  mixture  of  horse  beans, 
sunflower  heads  and  corn  for  silage.  If  we  succeed, 
we  wiil  have  a  nearly  balanced  ration  at  cheaper 
prices  than  our  present  grain  feed.  We  planted  a 
few  Florida  velvet  beans  last  year,  but  it  is  not  a 
success.  Sorghum  makes  a  very  acid  silage.  We  do 
not  like  it  for  siloing,  as  in  hot  weather  it  injures  the 
milk.  The  cream  will  not  ripen  properly  for  churn- 
ing, but  takes  on  a  bitter  ferment. 

Egyptian  corn  we  have  put  in  the  silo,  but  it  would 
not  heat  up  enough  to  make  it  soft,  coming  out  hard 
and  woody,  to  be  rejected  by  the  cows.  When  we 
use  it  again,  it  will  be  with  alfalfa  to  make  it  pack 
and  heat  rapidly. 

We  have  had  two  years'  experience  with  feeding 
alfalfa  silage  and  have  had  no  cases  of  bloating 
among  the  cows  traceable  to  it. 

In  dry  matter,  three  tons  of  corn  silage  is  counted 
as  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay,  yet  we  have  a  further 
gain  in  the  silage  of  succulency  that  has  the  same 
advantage  in  feeding  the  cows  that  green  grass  has 
over  dry  feed. 

Beets  are  expensive  to  grow,  compared  to  corn, 
but  when  we  have  them  as  a  by-product  from  the 
sugar  factories,  they  will  become  a  staple  article  for 
our  silos. 

The  Silage  Ration. — If  the  owner  of  a  cow  has  not 
her  welfare  enough  at  heart  to  spend  time  in  dis- 
covering her  needs  he  will  never  learn  that  his  cows 
are  individuals  with  feeling  and  peculiarities  to  be 
consulted.  A  patient  study  of  rations  and  dairy 
form  will  give  him  a  first-class  herd  and  with  it  will 
grow  affection  for  the  gentle-eyed  cow. 

Forty  pounds  seems  to  be  established  as  about 
the  correct  amount  of  silage  a  cow  will  consume 
daily,  provided  her  other  food  is  balanced  to  sup- 
port her  bodily  needs.  It  is  poor  policy  to  ever 
allow  a  heavy  milking  cow  to  grow  weak  and  thin, 
for  if  she  is  not  permanently  injured  she  will  give 
considerable  less  milk  the  next  year  as  a  balancing 
compensation,  while  she  regains  her  own  vigor. 
Underfeeding  is  certain  to  bring  sickly,  stunted 
calves. 

Our  pure  breed  races  of  cattle  were  formed  by 
generations  of  full  feeding  and  careful  selection,  if 
we  have  any  desire  to  have  first-class  animals  we 
must  give  them  the  proper  conditions.  The  man 
who  made  ten  talents  in  the  Bible  was  given  ten 
cities.  So  we  must  give  our  cows  the  chance  to 
reach  their  fullest  development,  or  we  are  ourselves 
the  losers. 

Some  Results. — During  the  past  year,  by  using 
silage  in  the  summer  months,  we  have  been  able'to 
hold  our  daily  milk  supply  even.  It  would  be  too 
long  an  account  to  give  each  month,  but  to  present 
it  more  briefly  this  is  the  average  in  each  quarter's 
milking,  and  includes  everything,  strippers,  heifers 
and  culls:  December  '96,  26  pounds  of  4  per  cent 
milk;  March  '96,  27.5  pounds  of  3.9  per  cent  milk; 
May  '97,  30  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk.  Considering 
that  we  have  had  changes  in  milkers,  and  in  the 
usual  run  of  luck  an  occasionally  worthless  one,  we 
think  it  shows  well  for  silage.  We  would  also  ask 
you  to  remember  that  our  heard  this  year  has  an 
undue  number  of  heifers,  as  we  have  disposed  of 
many  of  the  older  scrub  cows  and  are  replacing 
them  with  these  young,  pure  bred  animals,  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  think  a  herd  of  cows  will  increase 
their  output  of  milk  one-third  during  the  year  when 
fed  on  silage. 

In  the  spring  the  cows  are  sleek  and  their  hair 
soft  and  silky.  Their  appetites  are  good,  and  we 
have  little  garget  or  sickness  of  any  sort  in  the  herd. 
The  calves  also  do  well  on  silage.  We  have  never 
had  finer  calves  than  when  we  fed  them  with  the 
skim  milk  and  bran.    All  the  animals  on  the  ranch 
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eat  it  freely,  and  even  some  of  the  milkmen  like  the 
pieces  of  corn  on  the  cob. 

(!<  tting  the  Crop  in  the  Silo. — Our  corn  is  now  in  the 
denting  period.  The  engine  is  drawn  up  to  the  plat- 
form, where  the  cutter  stands.  The  elevator  is 
in  place  reaching  the  top  of  the  silo  and  into  the 
open  dormer  window  on  the  roof.  The  men  with  corn 
knives  are  afield  cutting  the  corn  close  to  the  ground 
and  laying  it  down  across  the  furrows  with  the  tas- 
sels one  way.  The  wagons  drive  up  and  are  loaded, 
moving  promptly  off  to  the  cutter  at  the  silo.  The 
cutter  runs  its  four  tons  an  hour,  making  -inch  cuts 
of  the  entire  corn  plant,  including  the  ears;  the  ele- 
vator carries  the  finely  cut  stuff  rapidly  up  and  drops 
it  down  into  the  silo.  At  the  foot  of  the  elevator  is  a 
faucet  constantly  running  a  small  stream  of  water 
on  the  moving  mass  of  fodder  as  it  ascends.  In  the 
silo  are  men  armed  with  rakes,  who  keep  the  silage 
piled  a  foot  higher  against  the  walls  than  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  also  keep  the  heavier  corn  from  rolling  to 
the  middle  of  the  silo.  These  men.  keep  tramping 
around  the  outside  edges  to  make  them  firm  at  the 
walls. 

The  next  morning  the  mass  has  settled  down  a 
foot  or  two.  Every  night  it  settles  until,  when  every 
one  begins  to  think  it  will  take  till  Christmas  to  fill 
the  silo,  it  is  at  last  really  full. 

Condition  of  the  Silo. — If  the  silo  has  been  well 
filled,  the  loss  from  mould  on  the  top  and  next  to 
the  walls  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  This  is 
small  compared  to  the  usual  loss  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  dry  corn  fodder.  The 
best  silage  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  and 
from  this  has  resulted  the  constant  deepening.  Some 
are  now  built  with  8  or  10  feet  under  the  ground, 
and  20  to  30  feet  above  the  ground.  Here  a  difficulty 
arises  from  lack  of  proper  drainage. 

In  feeding  we  find  8  inches  about  right  to  take  off 
the  top  daily,  to  prevent  the  exposed  silage  from 
moulding.  In  building  a  silo,  allow  a  cubic  foot  a 
day  for  each  cow's  feed,  and  arrange  the  subdivisions 
of  the  silo  to  suit  the  size  of  the  herd. 

Better  Than  a  Hay  Mow. — The  silo  takes  the  place 
of  a  hay  mow,  for  when  it  is  considered  that  a  silo  of 
350  tons  capacity  will  hold  only  thirty-one  tons  of 
bay,  we  can  see  the  saving  of  buildings  required. 
Or,  if  a  good  barn  is  already  built,  the  silos  may  be 
placed  inside  and  the  expense  saved  of  a  second  roof. 
Well-made  silage,  two  years  old,  is  good  feed.  When 
our  butter  won  the  gold  medal  at  Sacramento  last 
fall,  with  a  score  of  98$,  the  cows  were  eating  alfalfa 
silage  twenty-eight  months  old.  So  there  is  no  loss 
if  the  silos  are  not  emptied  in  the  year.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  fill  on  top  the  silo  we  are  using  out  of, 
when  any  crop  is  ready,  and  to  feeding  it  out  imme- 
diately after  it  is  put  in.  It  is  necessary  here,  in 
this  dry  climate,  to  use  considerable  water  with  the 
corn  when  siloing  it,  or  dry  white  mould  will  be  pro- 
duced in  spots  in  the  center  of  the  silage. 

Wasting  Corn. — The  corn  crop,  as  handled  in  this 
vicinity,  is  largely  wasted.  After  the  ears  are  har- 
vested the  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  the  stalks. 
Later  we  see  the  fire  worshipper  abroad,  making  his 
holocaust  to  the  deity  of  waste  and  want,  the  blaze 
sending  upward  the  valuable  fertilizing  material — 
the  waving  corn  leaves  gathered  from  the  summer 
sunshine.  The  stalks  burned  leave  on  the  land  a 
small  amount  of  ashes.  Had  they  been  made  pala- 
table to  the  cows  to  eat,  a  valuable  amount  of  fertil- 
izer would  have  been  added  to  the  soil.  This  man's 
cows  wander  around  during  the  early  winter  eating 
dried  weeds,  and  he  either  buys  his  butter  or  goes 
without,  while  butter  is  worth  more  money.  When 
the  grass  comes  he  sells  or  trades  butter  at  10  to  15 
cents  a  roll  and  says,  "I  know  farming  don't  pay." 


THE  FIELD. 


Some  Points  on  Tobacco. 


Rural  readers  who  have  been  struggling  with  the 
local  tobacco  problem  this  fall,  and  perhaps  have  not 
pleased  the  tobacco  dealers  with  their  product,  may 
find  some  useful  suggestions  in  some  extracts  we 
shall  make  from  a  lecture  which  Judge  Pulling  gave 
last  week  to  a  Florida  audience  of  beginners  with 
tobacco  growing. 

Tlie  Test  of  Good  Tobacco. — When  the  seed  of  a 
plant  is  transplanted  from  one  climate  to  another,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  first  year  it  is  planted 
it  produces  almost  the  identical  plant  the  original 
seed  was  grown  upon;  the  next  year  the  difference 
is  a  little  greater  and  it  keeps  on  departing  from  the 
original  until  it  becomes  acclimated,  then  it  will  not 
change  any  further.  This  is  especially  true  of  to- 
bacco. The  seed  that  we  imported  from  the  Abajo 
district  in  Cuba  grew  this  tobacco  which  I  have  be- 
fore me,  and  which  is  found  to  be  almost  equal  to 
that  grown  in  Cuba;  the  second  year  it  departed 
from  the  original  further,  the  third  year  still  further 
and  the  fourth  year  further  still.  The  tobacco 
buyers  do  not  examine  tobacco  as  most  of  you  sup- 
pose they  would.  You  might  look  at  this  leaf  and 
say  what  a  fine  leaf  that  is,  but  that  would  not  be 
any  criterion  of  its  quality.  There  is  nothing 
scarcely  in  the  growing  leaf  that  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  the  tobacco  will  be  like.  The  test  of 
cigar  tobacco  is  the  aroma,  burning  qualities,  taste, 
etc.  How  is  the  growing  leaf  to  tell  you  anything 
about  these  three  tests  ?  Now,  in  regard  to  this 
departure  from  the  original  plant,  I  will  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  sample  here.  It  is  home-grown  seed 
of  Florida;  the  leaf  looks  fine,  but  it  is  of  very  little 
value,  as  any  expert  will  tell  you.  Here  is  a  sample 
not  worth  one  cent  per  pound,  and  I  told  the  parties 
who  grew  it  they  bad  better  put  it  on  the  manure 
pile.  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Gonzales  to-day,  and  he 
studied  awhile  and  then  said  it  must  have  been  grown 
in  Pennsylvania.  Then  he  said  Wisconsin,  and  when 
I  told  him  it  was  grown  from  Abajo  seed  grown  in 
Florida  he  would  hardly  believe  it.  You  can  see  a 
difference  in  each  year  of  the  home-grown  seed,  and 
if  you  brought  such  tobacco  to  the  buyers  they  would 
tell  you  that  we  know  nothing  about  this  tobacco 
and  cannot  handle  it.  Now,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
why  the  buyers  did  not  want  the  middle  Florida  to- 
bacco. It  was  because  it  was  raised  from  home- 
grown seed.  The  farmers  were  told  they  could  grow 
just  as  good  from  that  kind  of  seed  as  from  the  im- 
ported. The  year  the  buyers  refused  to  handle  the 
Quincy  tobacco,  the  Owl  Tobacco  Company  grew  600 
acres.  They  used  imported  seed  and  grew  fine  to- 
bacco and  made  big  profits.  I  used  imported  seed 
in  Wisconsin  until  our  Agricultural  Association  ex- 
perimented until  they  got  seed  which  would  produce 
well  when  raised  in  Wisconsin,  then  I  used  that. 
This  tobacco  I  have  here  is  known  as  Cuban  tobacco, 
but  if  you  grow  it  in  Florida  from  any  other  than 
imported  seed,  you  will  have  Florida  tobacco.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  any  one  contemplating  raising  tobacco 
to  try  any  other  except  imported  Abajo  seed,  as  I 
am  firmly  convinced  there  is  no  man  living  who  can 
dispute  the  facts  that  I  have  just  stated. 

Cigar  Tobacco. — Now  cigar  tobacco,  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, must  be  all  of  one  kind.  The  cigar  maker,  in 
order  to  get  out  a  new  line  of  goods,  must  get  new 
boxes,  labels,  get  his  workmen  accustomed  to  the 
new  size  of  cigar,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  he  has  to 
go  to  a  great  deal  of  expense.  If  he  makes  a  good 
cigar,  and  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  regular,  and 
his  patrons  know  just  what  to  expect,  he  will  make 


money;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  fails,  he  will  lose  con- 
siderably. Schroder  &  Bond,  the  most  extensive 
tobacco  dealers  in  New  York,  told  me  that  they 
made  a  5-cent  cigar  from  my  first  crop  of  tobacco, 
and  that,  if  I  had  been  a  little  more  careful  with  it, 
they  could  have  made  a  10-cent  goods  from  it.  This, 
you  understand,  would  have  made  a  large  difference. 

The  last  year,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  in  middle 
Florida,  I  made  4000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  sold  it 
to  Schroder  &  Bond  of  New  York.  Their  agent  had 
refused  to  buy  it.  I  sent  them  a  sample  of  it  direct. 
They  wrote  back  and  asked:  "Are  you  sure  all  of 
your  tobacco  is  equal  to  the  sample  ?  "  I  told  them  I 
thought  it  was.  Mr.  Schroder  then  said  he  would 
come  himself  and  look  at  it,  but  he  sent  his  agent, 
who  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  then  asked  what 
I  wanted  for  it.  I  said  $1000,  and  he  gave  me  a  check 
for  that  amount. 

Profits. — I  have  told  you  the  importance  of  using 
the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  I  will  now  say  something 
about  the  profits.  I  have  grown  tobacco  for  many 
years  in  Wisconsin  and  have  made  four  crops  in 
Florida.  The  profits  in  Florida  on  land  about  like 
this,  you  raise  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  raising  any  less 
than  500,  and  in  Lakeland  a  man  grew  500  pounds 
on  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  If  the  grower  will  use 
ordinary  care,  he  will  have  one-third  wrapper  and 
two-thirds  filler.  Now,  if  you  raise  600  pounds  to 
the  acre,  you  would  have  200  pounds  wrapper,  and 
when  I  raised  it  we  got  $1  per  pound  and  had  to 
compete  with  Cuba;  but  now,  owing  to  the  war  in 
Cuba,  they  are  getting  $1.50  per  pound.  But  I  will 
be  conservative  and  call  it  $1;  this  would  make  $2. 
Then  you  would  have  400  pounds  filler  worth  25  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  be  $100,  making  a  total  of 
$300.  I  consider  these  prices  just  as  certain  as  a 
merchant  does  when  he  buys  goods  at  one  price  and 
expects  to  sell  at  another.  The  highest  I  ever  paid 
for  growing  an  acre  of  tobacco  was  $32.  The  reason 
I  only  received  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  4,000 
pounds  was  because  I  had  not  cured  or  sorted  it.  If 
I  had  sorted  and  cured  it,  I  would  have  received  a 
much  better  price;  but  as  I  received  $1,000  for  what 
only  cost  me  $100,  I  was  satisfied. 

The  Curing  Process. — In  regard  to  the  curing  of 
tobacco,  I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it  (I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  say  this  without  appearing 
to  boast).  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  that 
cures  tobacco  except  heat  and  moisture.  A  great 
many  men  have  invented  different  kinds  of  liquids  to 
fix  the  taste  and  smell,  but  if  you  have  good  tobacco 
you  need  nothing  but  heat  and  moisture.  In  Cuba 
they  raise  tobacco  in  the  winter,  and  take  it  down 
and  pack  it  into  bales  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  then  they  have  the  hot  weather  on  it  until 
the  last  of  August.  It  is  a  great  deal  hotter  there 
than  here,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  ocean  the 
atmosphere  is  a  great  deal  more  moist.  In  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days  after  baling  their  tobacco  is 
cured  all  right.  Here  our  tobacco  is  taken  down  in 
July  and  August,  and  when  it  goes  into  boxes  we 
are  short  of  heat,  consequently  the  curing  is  stopped 
until  the  following  May,  when  it  commences  again, 
and  by  fall  the  curing  is  complete.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  wait  that  long,  you  can  complete  the  curing 
in  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  days  after  putting  in 
boxes  by  using  artificial  heat  and  moisture.  The 
temperature  should  stand  between  90°  and  100°,  and 
the  barometer  should  stand  at  'moist.'  You  will 
understand  that  the  object  in  '  curing'  tobacco  is  to 
eliminate  all  of  what  you  might  term  as  weedy 
material  from  the  leaf.  If  you  get  all  of  this  weedy 
substance  out  of  the  leaf  your  tobacco  will  burn 
well,  taste  and  smell  all  right,  but  if  you  do  not,  it 
will  not  be  fit  for  use  as  cigar  tobacco. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Of  the  Dollar  variety  brought  the  highest  price  in 
this  county  last  season. 

I  offer  tine,  vigorous  plants  of  this  variety  for 
82.50  per  Thousand.  7 .*><•.  per  Hundred. 

F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

DOLLAR      STRA  U/BE  R  RY. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  strawberry  ever 
grown.  Plantz  Seedling— The  most  promising 
new  Plum.  Wlekson.  Red  June,  Wlllard.  Ori- 
ent. Norman. I  and  all  other  good  Plums  and 
Prunes— new  and  old.  Sneed— The  earliest  Peach. 

A  full  stock  of  finest  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

Prices  on  application.  Address 
I  III    LINCOLN  NURSERIES.  Newcastle.  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
F^OR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Nurseryman,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 

Ql ANT  PRUNES. 
WICKSON.  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 

Japanese  PLUMS. 

*S"A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


°1 


For  the  Season  1891-1898. 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  In 
the  State  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  aDd  New  Desoriptivo  Catalogue.   We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 

novelties. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOK  PRICES. 


Jessys 


We  PAY  FREIGHT  * 

sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  nc  will 


only  one  of  Stark  12  Challenge  Points— the 

how  WHY  Stark  Bro's  grow  and 


full  12  plain  . 

not  cut  guafity  no  matter  1 


LOW  our  pric 


If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  crn  m  n\r  PDITIT  RAAV 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  O  I  rtlXlY  r  IV  Ul  1  DlfVlX 
sent  free.    STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Stark,  Mo.  Rockport.  III.  Dansville.  N.Y. 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
l>m  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  It. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 
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The  Scientific  Advance. 


It  is  astonishing,  says  Popular  Sci- 
ence, to  look  back  and  see  the  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  eighty  or  ninety 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  were  stationary  steam  engines, 
and  a  few  crude  attempts  were  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion; but  as  yet  the  locomotive  was  a 
thing  unthought  of.  To-day  marine 
navigation  has  taken  the  form  we  see 
in  the  giant  vessels  that  ply  between 
this  country  and  Europe  and  the  first- 
class  battle  ships  of  the  world's 
great  navies,  with  their  triple-ex- 
pansion engines,  their  wonderfully  per- 
fected boilers,  their  twin  screws,  and 
their  infinitely  multiplied  appliances 
for  safety  and  efficiency. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  elec- 
tricity was  a  curious  study,  giving  only 
slight  promise  of  any  useful  practical 
applications.  It  had  not  advanced  be- 
yond the  frictional  machine,  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  and  the  voltaic  pile.  The  tele- 
graph was  as  yet  undreamed  of,  and 
the  telephone  and  the  dynamo  utterly 
imaginable  developments.  Had  anyone 
dared  to  conceive  that  signals  could  be 
made  to  pass  in  a  second  of  time  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  he  would 
have  been  considered  a  fit  candidate 
for  Bedlam;  and  certainly  not  less  in- 
sane would  have  been  considered  the 
notion  that  a  human  voice  could  by  any 
device  make  itself  distinctly  audible  at 
a  distance  of  500  or  even  JO^O  miles. 
To-day  these  things  are  coa  l  k  laces, 
and  men  are  beginning  to  gi\.c!»8  the 
trouble  of  putting  up  wires  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  electric  current,  great 
authorities  in  the  scientific  world  hav- 
ing told  them  that,  theoretically,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  do  without  such 
crude  appliances.  What  was  a  curious 
toy  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  is 
the  jack-of-all-work  at  its  close,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  most  widely  available 
form  of  force  in  the  modern  world. 
What  steam  cannot  do,  owing  to  the 
difficulty,  on  the  one  hand,  of  generating 
it  locally,  and,  on  the  other,  of  convey- 
ing it  to  any  great  distance,  electricity, 
which  is  capable  of  infinite  subdivision 
and  of  distribution  from  a  relatively 
distant  center,  stands  ready  to  under- 
take. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to 
see  the  innumerable  wonders  that  sci- 
ence in  its  practical  applications  has 
wrought,  and  to  be  impressed  by  the 
beneficence  of  its  operations.  The  elec- 
tric light  in  our  streets  and  the  familiar 
trolley  car  constitute  additions  to 
human  well-being  and  enjoyment  the 
value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate,  while  the  telephone  has  al- 
most revolutionized  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  cities  and  towns. 
Electro-chemistry,  again,  and  pho- 
tography are  two  arts  the  influence  of 
which  is  at  once  widespread  and  pene- 
trating. The  former  dissociates  the 
elements,  isolating  those  we  wish  to 
isolate  and  leading  others  to  form  new 
and  desirable  combinations.  It  has  pro- 
duced what  is  virtually  a  new  article  of 
commerce  in  the  metal  aluminum,  pre- 
viously a  rare  and  expensive  product, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  has  trans- 
formed or  modified  industrial  processes. 
What  photography  is  to  the  present 
age  it  would  take  a  considerable  treatise 
to  set  forth.  The  bookmaker,  the  trav- 
eler, the  astronomer,  the  physician,  the 
analyst,  the  architect,  the  biologist, 
the  police  agent,  the  engineer,  the 
microscopist,  the  military  man,  the 
artist,  and  the  representatives  of  a 
hundred  other  crafts  and  professions 
would  all  have  to  contribute  to  the  tale. 
By  photography  we  can  record  succes- 
sive movements  in  the  impact  of  a  can- 
non ball  and  analyze  the  life  history  of 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  Arm. 

West  &  Tratjx.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


a  lightning  flash;  we  pierce  the  abysmal 
depths  of  space  and  catch  the  faintly 
trembling  rays  of  bodies  that  no  tele- 
scope has  the  power  to  reveal. 

The  Principle  of  Business. 


No  calling  requires  a  greater  use  of 
brain  power  than  business,  and  few 
require  a  higher  order  of  general 
ability.  The  great  secret  of  success  in 
business — the  secret,  in  fact,  of  suc- 
cess on  a  large  scale — is  to  conceive  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  principles,  not  merely 
as  a  series  of  transactions.  There  are 
great  merchants  as  there  are  great 
statesmen,  and  there  are  small  mer- 
chants as  there  are  small  politicians, 
and  the  difference  between  the  great 
and  small  men  is  much  the  same  in 
both.  The  small  politician  works  by 
the  day,  and  sees  only  one  opportunity 
before  him  ;  the  small  merchant  does 
the  same  thing — he  is  looking  for  the 
next  dollar.  The  statesman,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  master  of  the  situation, 
because  he  understands  the  general 
principles  which  control  events.  This 
knowledge  enables  him  to  deal  with 
large  questions  and  to  shape  the  future. 
The  great  merchant  does  the  same 
thing.  His  business  is  not  a  mere 
money-getting  affair,  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  barter,  but  a  science  and  an  art. 
He  studies  the  general  laws  of  trade, 
watches  the  general  condition  of  the 
country,  investigates  present  needs, 
foresees  future  wants  and  adapts  his 
business  to  the  broad  conditions  of  his 
time  and  place.  He  puts  as  much 
brains  into  his  work  as  does  the  states- 
man, and  he  ends  by  being  not  a 
money-getter,  but  a  large-minded  and 
capable  man.  An  eminently  successful 
man  of  the  statesman-like  quality  says 
that  the  more  he  understood  life  the 
more  clearly  he  saw  that  it  was  all 
done  on  business  principles,  by  which 
he  meant  not  only  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  unvarying  laws,  but  that 
the  promptness,  exactness,  thorough- 
ness and  honesty  are  wrought  in  every 
fiber.  On  these  business  principles  all 
life  is  couducted — if  not  by  man,  at 
least  by  that  power  which  is  behind 
man.  It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of 
every  young  man  to  treat  his  business 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  states- 
man, and  not  from  that  of  the  politi- 
cian. 

That  electricity  is  a  progressive  sci- 
ence needs  no  proof,  and  the  rapidity 
and  the  extent  of  its  daily  growth  is 
astonishing.  The  vast  number  of 
people  interested  in  the  various 
branches  of  its  commercial  and  scien- 
tific application  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  journals  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  electrical  topics,  there  be- 
ing no  less  than  fifty-eight  of  these, 
while  there  is  an  equal  number  of  allied 
journals  that  treat  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  special  fields.  Of  the  elec- 
trical journals,  fifteen  are  published  in 
France  and  eleven  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  balance  are  scattered 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  the  elec- 
trical engineer  in  keeping  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  developments  of  his  art 
may  be  appreciated. 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  their  chimneys  tc 
break. 

Write  Marteh  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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HEALDS 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLtOE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying.  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  In 
every  detail,  as  Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  ail  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Not  a 

Second's 

Variation 


The  perfect  accuracy  of  E1g?n 
Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Watches 

is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
world  -  wide  reputation.  Their 
great  durability  is  another.  It 
pays  to  own  a  watch  of  known 
merit. 

Full  Ruby  Movements  are 

made  in  sizes  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Appropriate  Holiday  gifts. 
At  all  dealers— everywhere. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


Tranquility  Stock  Farm 

is  the  appropriate  title  applied  to  an  estate  in  New 
Jersey  on  which  is  erected  more  than  12  miles  of 
Page  Fence.  From  the  mammoth  Percheron  down 
to  the  baby  Chester  White,  everything  Is  tran- 
quil there. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Platod  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


OUR 

PRICES 


Are  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  shrewd  buyers 
all  over  the  coast.  . 

Orders  are  coming  in 
rapidly  for  goods  listed 
in  our  large  catalogue. 

The  prices  are  right 
there,  and  no  mistake. 
^Send  for  it;  postage 8c. 

;  Home  Supply  Co., 

?•       13  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot- 
ash—  at  least  \o%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOME 

REPAIRI  NG.  OUTFIT  N?  1 


PRICE,  $2.50.  PRICE,  SI. 50. 

HOOK.ER  <fe  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Guns   and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
„  about  it. 

Geo.W. Shreve,739 Market  St.,S  ~~ 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint : 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 
Water  Troughs 
Barrels 


—Roofs 
—Fence  Posts 
—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF=-=ACID  PROOF—PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,        '  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  ana  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  New  England  Maid  With  No 
Appetite. 

Rebecca  Dainty  was  a  maid  whose  summers 

no  one  knew, 
Though  she  for  fifteen  years  had  said  that  she 

was  thirty-two; 
And  though  she  never  felt  real  smart,  folks 

called  her  rather  bright, 
And  while  she  had  a  good,  kind  heart,  she  had 

no  appetite. 

She  always  came  to  breakfast  late,  and  ne'er 

forgot  her  sigh ; 
First  she  would  pass  her  little  plate  and  try 

a  piece  of  pie ; 
Next  she  would  cast  her  eyes  around  the 

table,  left  and  right, 
To  see  if  something  could  be  found  to  tempt 

her  appetite. 

If  on  the  table  beans  were  found,  to  eat  some 

she  would  try, 
And  then  of  lamb  chops  spoil  a  pound,  nor 

pass  the  codfish  by. 
A  piece  or  two  of  hot  corn  bread  was  always 

her  delight. 
Although,  poor  thing,  she  always  said  she  had 

no  appetite. 

She  next  would  try  a  chicken's  leg  and  then 

a  piece  of  wing; 
Next  she  would  eat  a  soft  boiled  egg,  and 

then  most  anything. 
She  always  wanted  something  light  when 

first  she  started  in, 
But  how  she  coaxed  her  appetite  would  make 

an  ostrich  grin. 
•  —Thomas  P.  Porter. 


Miss  Elizabeth. 


"So  Mis6  Pyser's  got  to  go  to  the 
poor  farm,"  said  Mrs.  Green.  "I'm 
surprised  that  she's  kep'  out  of  it  so 

lODg." 

"  Yes,"  said  portly,  pompous  Mrs. 
Barker,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
selectmen,  "my  husband  told  me  this 
noon  that  she  had  applied  to  the  town 
for  help,  and  of  course  they  can't  sup- 
port her  in  her  own  house. 

"I  said  'twas  flying  in  the  face  of 
fate  when  she  took  those  two  children 
to  bring  up;  one  died  and  t'other  ran 
away,  and  now  she's  all  alone." 

The  vinegar-faced  dame  who  had  thus 
delivered  herself  settled  to  her  work 
with  a  self-congratulatory  look,  as  if 
she  thanked  the  Lord  that  she  was  not 
as  others  were. 

Mrs.  Barker  crossed  her  hands  in 
stately  idleness;  it  did  not  become  the 
wife  of  the  richest  man  in  Bayville  to 
sew  at  the  fortnightly  circle;  her  pres- 
ence was  all-sufficient. 

Miss  Berry,  who  sat  beside  her, 
looked  up  from  her  seam.  Her  sallow 
face  was  a  trifle  pale. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Willowdale  people  are  really  going  to 
let  Elizabeth  Pyser  go  on  the  town, 
after  all  the  good  she's  done  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Barker. 
"  It  ain't  their  fault  that  she's  wasted 
her  money.  She's  shiftless — always 
givin'  something  to  somebody;  and 
meek — meek  as  Moses;  you'd  think 
she  dasn't  say  her  soul's  her  own ;  but 
she's  deep  !  "  And  with  a  sigh  of  com- 
miseration at  the  unworthiness  of  poor 
little  Miss  Pyser,  she  closed  ber  mouth 
with  a  snap.  She  had  never  forgiven 
her  for  being  Mr.  Barker's  first  love, 
and  she  half  suspected  that  he  would  be 
quite  willing  to  exchange  his  energetic 
and  .short: tempered  wife  for  ..the  sweet- 
heart of  his  youth.  "  But  you  musn't 
whisper  thatj  told  you  this,  for  Mr. 
Barker  says  women  never  know  enough 
to  keep  anything  to  themselves. 

"  I'm  sure  we  never  gossip  here," 
said  Mrs.  Green. 

"Where  are  you  goin.' Miss  Berry  ? 
Aint  vou  going  to  stop  to  tea  ? 

"No,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  gettin' 
home  earlv  to-night;  Bessie'll  be  wait- 
ing for  me  " 

"Now  I'll  bet  Clarindy  Berry's  gone 
straight  over  to  the  millin'ry  store  to 
spread  the  news;  so  afraid  she  won't  be 
the  first  to  tell  it.  Thank  heaven,  I 
know  enough  to  keep  things  to  myself  I" 

But  Miss  Berry  was  not  going  to  the 
store  nor  to  spread  the  news;  she  knew 
it  was  unprecedented  for  her  to  leave 
the  sewing  meeting  before  tea  time;  but 
as  she  listened  to  the  talk  the  days  of 
her  girlhood  rose  before  her  when  she 
and  Elizabeth  Pyser  were  "  chums"  and 


told  each  other  all  their  secrets;  then 
came  a  foolish  little  quarrel,  and  they 
had  not  exchanged  words  for  twenty 
years. 

She  walked  straight  down  the  street, 
turned  the  corner,  and  without  giving 
herself  time  to  change  her  mind,  en- 
tered Miss  Pyser's  garden  and  went  up 
the  walk  bordered  with  bouncing-bets, 
or  "old  maid's  pinks."  When,  in  an- 
swer to  her  knock,  Mrs.  Pyser  opened 
the  door,  neither  knew  what  to  say,  but 
straightway  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
and  began  to  cry. 

The  door  closed  on  them.  An  hour 
after  when  Miss  Berry  left  the  house 
to  go  to  her  own  home,  there  was  a 
springiness  in  her  step,  and  a  smile 
playing  about  the  corners  of  her  thin 
lips,  that  betokened  unusual  excite- 
ment. 

Her  pretty  niece,  Bessie,  was  about 
to  sit  down  to  her  lonely  tea  when  Miss 
Berry  made  her  appearance. 

"  Why,  auntie  !  What  brings  you 
home  so  early  ?  "  she  asked  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  the  clatter  of 
those  old  women.  Now  you  needn't 
laugh,  Bessie  Berry;  I  know  I'm  no 
chicken  myself;  but  if  I'm  as  heartless 
as  them  I  left  behind,  I  hope  I'll  die  be- 
fore mornin'." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?  You 
seem  to  be  excited." 

"No,  I  ain't  !  I'm  just  as  calm  as  you 
are.  But  I've  been  makin'  calls  this 
afternoon.  I  went  to  see  Betty  Pyser. 
I  kep'  questionin'  her  till  she  told  me 
all  about  how  she  lost  her  money  in  the 
bank  that  failed  over  to  Coveton;  the 
man  that  owned  the  house,  he  let  her 
stay  in  it  out  of  pity;  first  she  earned 
a  little  by  sewin'  but  lately  folks  didn't 
seem  to  want  any  work  done,  and  she 
just  shut  herself  up  there  to  starve. 
But  human  nature  got  the  best  of  her, 
and  she  had  to  go  to  the  town.  She's 
always  been  hopn'  that  that  good-for- 
nothin'  Johnnie  would  come  home,  but 
she's  about  giv'  him  up  now.  I  asked 
her  how  much  of  the  furniture  was 
hers,  and  kep'  a  hintin'  and  a  hintin' 
till  I  found  out  everything  that  she 
could  tell  me;  and  I  enjoyed  every 
minute." 

She  paused,  out  of  breath  with  ex- 
citement, and  remained  for  some  time 
in  deep  thought.  Bessie,  too.  was 
silent.  She  divined  what  was  passing 
in  her  aunt's  mind. 

"Say,  Bessie,"  said  Miss  Berry  at 
last,  "do  you  think  we  could  contrive 
to  keep  another  ?  I  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  having  Elizabeth  go  to  the 
poor  farm.  There's  the  back  chamber 
with  nothing  in  it,  and  she's  got  her 
own  furniture  " 

She  looked  appealingly  at  the  girl, 
who  did  not  immediately  answer.  To 
undertake  the  care  of  another  meant 
additional  sacrifice,  more  rigid  econ- 
omy. She  sighed  a  little;  life  was  hard 
enough  for  her  already.  Should  she 
add  to  her  burden  ?  Would  she  be  just 
to  herself  in  doing  so  ?  Then  she  thought 
of  the  days  wheu  she  and  John  Pyser 
were  boy  and  girl  lovers,  and  made 
wonderful  plans  of  what  they  would  do 
when  they  grew  up.  She  had  never 
lost  faith  in  John;  some  day,  if  he  lived, 
she  knew  he  would  come  back  to  them. 
A  light  sprang  into  her  pretty  blue 
eyes,  and  she  met  her  aunt's  look  with 
a  smile. 

"Miss  Elizabeth  mustn't  go  on  the 
town,  auntie.  .  There's  plenty  of  room 
for  her  here,  and  we'll  drive  over  this 
very  evening  and  bring  her  home. 

After  her  guest  had  departed,  Miss 
Elizabeth  sank  on  the  old  lounge  that 
had  witnessed  so  many  confidences,  and 
the  tears  flowed  down  her  thin  cheeks. 
She  thought  she  had  hardened  herself 
for  what  the  morrow  would  bring;  but 
now  she  was  a  forlorn  old  maid,  crying 
because  she  must  become  the  compan- 
ion of  Crazy  Jane  and  Witless  Will. 
How  little  she  had  dreamed  of  this  in 
the  days  when  she  was  young  and 
pretty,  and  every  one  called  ber  Bess  ! 
One  there  had  been  who  swore  she  was 
the  apple  of  his  eye;  but  he  would  not 
undertake  the  care  of  her  orphaned 
nephew  and  niece,  and  she  would  not 
desert  them;  so  he  left  her  for  another. 
Now  he  was  an  important  person  in 
the  town,  a  selectman;  and  she  gave  a 
little  gasp,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be 
the  one  chosen  to  come  for  her  to- 


morrow; she  really  didn't  think  she 
could  bear  that. 

This  was  her  last  night  in  her  own 
home,  and  she  could  not  swallow  the 
morsel  of  bread  that  formed  her  even- 
ing repast;  something  would  rise  in 
her  throat  and  choke  her  every  time 
she  tried. 

She  gave  it  up  at  last,  and  busied 
herself  about  the  room  that  was  never 
out  of  order,  setting  things  in  place  for 
strangers  to  look  at.  After  this  she 
went  all  over  the  house,  bidding  good- 
by  to  every  familiar  object. 

Hark  !  a  wagon  was  rumbling  up  to 
the  gate;  could  it  be  that  this  last  night 
at  her  home  was  to  be  denied  her  ?  A 
loud  knock  brought  her,  trembling,  to 
the  door.  A  burly  teamster  stood  there, 
and  by  his  side  Miss  Berry  and  Bessie; 
what  could  it  mean  ? 

"Betty,  you  are  coming  home  with 
Bessie  and  me.  Tell  us  what  furniture 
to  take,  and  let  this  man  get  it,"  said 
Miss  Berry;  and  she  drew  the  dum- 
founded  woman  aside,  and  in  a  few 
words  explained  matters. 

Almost  dazed,  Miss  Elizabeth  sank  on 
the  old  lounge,  while  Miss  Berry  went 
from  room  to  room,  selecting  the  arti- 
cles needed.  Then  Bessie  brought  the 
bonnet  and  shawl  that  lay  ready  for  to- 
morrow's journey,  and  together  she  and 
Miss  Berry  led  her  to  her  new  home. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  poor- 
house  was  a  thing  of  the  past?  She 
must  be  dreaming.  By  to-morrow, 
surely,  she  would  wake  up  to  the  awful 
reality. 

But  it  was  no  dream,  and  the  next 
morning  Miss  Elizabeth  awoke  with  the 
feeling  that  an  awful  catastrophe  had 
been  averted  and  the  sword  which  had 
been  hanging  over  her  head  for  so  long 
a  time  had  been  prevented  from  falling 
by  the  kind  intervention  of  her  old-time 
friend. 

As  Bessie  had  anticipated,  the  com- 
ing of  another  into  the  little  home 
circle  meant  more  self-denial  for  her- 
self. New  frocks  and  hats  were  out  of 
the  question;  but  she  ripped  and 
sponged  and  remade  her  winter  dress, 
and  her  nimble  fingers  and  good  taste 
soon  brought  out  of  the  ruins  of  last 
season's  wardrobe  a  brand  new  outfit 
in  which  she  looked  as  pretty  as  a 
pink. 

As  for  the  two  old  friends,  they  fairly 
worshipped  the  girl  who  was  the  sun- 
light of  their  home.  So  this  happy 
family  dwelt  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  independent  of  outsiders, 
until  an  event  happened  which  broke 
up  the  circle. 

One  day  a  stranger  strode  into  the 
town  father's  office  and  asked  in  a  voice 
that  commanded  instant  attention, — 

"Where  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Pyser  ?  " 

The  clerk  answered  that  she  had  be- 
come somewhat  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, and  had  applied  to  the  town 
for  aid;  and  so — and  so — 

"  And  so  you  sent  her  to  the  poor- 
house  !    Was  there  no  one  in  this  God- 


forsaken hole  to  pay  her  back  a  little  of 
the  kindness  she  had  always  shown 
others  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  young  man  said.  "  Miss 
Berry  took  her  in."  And  he  told  the 
stranger  where  to  find  her. 

It  was  Miss  Elizabeth's  turn  to  be 
electrified  when  a  prosperous  looking 
man  presented  himself  at  Miss  Berry's 
house  and  inquired  if  his  Aunt  Bess 
lived  there. 

"I  am  Elizabeth  Pyser,  sir,"  she 
answered  in  response  to  his  inquiries. 

"  Why,  auntie,  don't  you  remember 
Johnnie  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  had  grown  very  white, 
and  slipped  into  a  lifeless  heap  on  the 
floor;  but  joy  never  kills,  and  when  she 
recovered  it  was  to  realize  that  her 
troubles  were  over,  for  Johnnie  was 
well-to-do,  and  able  and  willing  to  take 
care  of  her  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

The  old  house  was  bought  back  and 
refurnished,  and  Johnnie  and  his  aunt 
settled  back  into  the  old  life.  She 
petted  him  to  her  heart's  content,  and 
be  alternately  fondled  and  teased  her, 
just  as  he  had  done  years  ago,  when  he 
j  wore  pinafores,  and  she  had  sent  him 
to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  then 
carried  him  up  a  sandwich  for  fear  he 
might  be  hungry. 

And  Bessie  Berry  also  returned  to 
the  old  routine,  and  was  as  busy  and 
cheerful  as  ever,  though  her  aunt 
thought  she  seemed  rather  quieter  than 
of  yore,  particularly  when  John  Pyser 
came  to  see  them,  as  he  did  more  fre- 
quently as  time  rolled  on. 

"  Aunt  Bess,  said  John  one  day,  in 
rather  a  shamefaced  manner,  "don't 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  some 
young  person  in  the  house  to  do  the 
work  ?  " 

"  O  Johnnie  !  "  cried  the  little  woman 
in  fear  and  trembling.  "  Don't  I  please 
you  ?  I  know  I'm  gettin'  old,  but  I 
thought  you  was  used  to  my  ways,  and 
we  could  get  along.  I  don't  want  a 
girl  botherin'  round." 

"  But,  auntie,  the  girl  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  very  good  one.  Perhaps  she  won't 
come,  but  I  intend  to  ask  her  if  you  are 
willing." 

"  Of  course  I'll  do  anything  to  make 
you  happier,  Johnnie,  though  I  don't 
see  how  a  servant  can  make  home  any 
pleasanter  for  you.  As  for  me,  I  should 
just  rust  out  and  die  if  I  didn't  have 
something  to  do." 

The  dear  old  lady  was  almost  in 
tears. 

"  Auntie,  it  isn't  exactly  a  servant  I 
want;  it's — in  fact — " 

Johnnie  really  couldn't  say  the  words; 
he  had  hardly  dared  think  them  as  yet; 
but  he  crossed  the  room  to  Aunt  Bess 
and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  cried  delightedly, 
"  how  stupid  of  me  !  Its  just  the  thing  ! 
And  I  never  thought  of  it  before  !  " 

Miss  Elizabeth  was  in  a  flutter  of 
pleasure.  She  urged  her  nephew  to 
go  at  once  on  his  errand. 

"  I'll  sit  up  till  you  come  home.  Won't 


The  Same 
Old  Sarsaparilla. 

That's  Ayer*s.  The  same  old  sarsaparilla  as  it  was 
made  and  sold  50  years  ago.  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
different.  There  modern  appliances  lend  speed  to  skill 
and  experience.  But  the  sarsaparilla  is  the  same  old 
sarsaparilla  that  made  the  record— 50  years  of  cures. 
Why  don't  we  better  it?  Well,  we  re  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  rasnberrv:  "Doubt- 
less," he  said,  "God  might  have  made  a  better  berry. 
But  doubtless,  also.  He  never  did."  Why  don't  we 
better  the  sarsaparilla?  We  can't.  WTe  are  using  the 
same  old  plant  that  cured  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  not  been  bettered.  And  since  we 
make  sarsaparilla  compound  out  of  sarsaparilla  plant) 
we  see  no  way  of  improvement.    Of  course,  if  we  were 

making  some  secret  chemical  compound,  we  might  

But  we're  not.  We're  making  the  same  old  sarsaparilla 
to  cure  the  same  old  diseases.  You  can  tell  it's  the 
same  old  sarsaparilla  because  it  works  the  same 
old  cures.  It's  the  sovereign  blood  purifier,  and 
—it's  Ayer's, 
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it  be  like  a  story  if  Bessie  becomes 
your  wife  ?  " 

"Perhaps  she  won't  have  me,  Aunt 
Bess." 

"Pshaw  !  Go  along  !  What's  worth 
having  is  worth  asking  for.  Have  you  ? 
Of  course  she  will  1  She's  sensible, 
Bessie  is." 

And  Miss  Elizabeth  looked  with  pride 
on  the  stalwart  young  man,  who,  al- 
though he  was  not  handsome,  had  an 
honest,  manly  face  that  a  woman  could 
trust. 

Aunt  Bess  was  right.  And  now  the 
two  families  are  one,  and  the  "old 
maids  "  vie  with  each  other  in  petting 
and  spoiling  their  grown  up  children, 
who,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown 
them  in  their  youth,  make  their  lives 
one  long,  happy  dream. — Charlotte 
Laurence. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


No  man  can  become  a  saint  in  his 
sleep. — Drummond. 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 
without  enthusiasm. — Emerson. 

Pride  is  increased  by  ignorance  ; 
those  assume  the  most  who  know  the 
least. — Gay. 

"No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
sure  his  example  cannot  hurt." — Lord 
Clarendon. 

It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do 
everything  ;  but  to  undertake  or  pre- 
tend to  do  what  you  are  not  made  for 
is  not  only  shameful,  but  extremely 
troublesome  and  vexatious. — Plutarch. 

The  essence  of  friendship  is  entire- 
ness,  a  total  magnanimity  and  trust. 
It  must  not  surmise  or  provide  for  in- 
firmity. It  treats  its  object  as  a  god, 
that  it  may  deify  both. — Emerson. 

Try  to  be  something  in  the  world, 
and  you  will  be  something.  Aim  at 
excellence,  and  excellence  will  be  at- 
tained. This  is  the  great  secret  to 
success  and  eminence.  "I  cannot  do 
it"  never  accomplished  anything.  "  I 
will  try"  has  wrought  wonders. — 
Hawes. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  persons 
class  the  imagination  as  a  decorative 
faculty,  of  little  assistance  toward  get- 
ting on  in  the  world.  Intellect  with- 
out imagination  would  be  as  impossible 
as  light  without  electricity,  and  mental 
power,  like  the  power  of  light,  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  subtle,  creat- 
ive, life-giving  essence.  No  one  is  so 
humbly  or  so  loftily  placed  in  life  that 
a  keen  and  trained  imagination  would 
not  widen  his  range  for  work  and 
pleasure.  To  rightly  stimulate  the 
imagination  is  the  final  aim  of  enlight- 
ened educators. — Harriet  Monroe. 


The  Salt  Habit. 


The  use  of  salt  as  a  condiment  is  so 
general  and  so  universally  believed  in 
as  necessary  that  we  rarely  hear  a 
word  against  its  excessive  use,  but 
there  are  a  multitude  of  persons  who 
eat  far  too  much  salt;  eat  it  on  every- 
thing— on  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  melons, 
in  butter,  on  tomatoes,  turnips  and 
squashes,-  in  bread  and  on  a  host  of 
foods  too  numerous  to  mention.  To  so 
great  an  extent  is  it  used  that  no  food 
is  relished  which  has  not  a  salty  taste, 
and  this  hides,  more  or  less,  the  real 
taste,  which  is  often  very  delicate. 
Now,  the  amount  of  salt  required  in  the 
system  is  comparatively  small,  and  if 
the  diet  has  been  rightly  compounded, 
very  little  is  necessary.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  discard  its  use  altogether,  but 
whether  this  is  wise  or  not  we  will  not 
here  consider.  What  are  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  excessive  use  of  salt  ?  They 
are  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of  taste,  or 
to  pervert  them  so  that  they  cannot 
enjoy  anything  which  has  not  a  salty 
flavor,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  direct 
tax  on  both  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  in 
removing  it  from  the  blood.  Whether 
the  skin  is  harmed  by  this  tax  we  do 
not  know.  Possibly  it  is  not  greatly 
injured,  yet  we  know  that  few  people 
possess  a  healthy  skin;  but  it  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  that  an  excessive 
use  of  salt  does  overtax  the  kidneys  in 
its  removal  and  that  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  derangement  and  disease  of 


these  organs  is  due  to  this  use.  It 
takes  only  a  little  time  to  learn  to  en- 
joy many  kinds  of  food  without  salt, 
and  we  advise  our  readers  aud  others 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  to  try  to 
diminish  the  use  of  this  condiment  as 
far  as  possible.  We  believe  they  will 
be  better  for  it. — Journal  of  Hygiene. 


Lucky  Authors. 


Rudyard  Kipling  commands  the  high- 
est price  of  any  living  author,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette,  which  says 
that  it  paid  $750  for  each  of  his  "  Bar- 
rack Room  Ballads,"  and  that  "The 
Seven  Seas  "  brought  him  $11,000.  He 
has  received  50  cents  a  word  for  a  10,- 
000- word  story.  Anthony  Hope  charges 
$450  for  a  magazine  story,  reserving 
the  copyright.  Mr.  Gladstone's  price 
for  a  review  is  $1000.  Conan  Doyle  re- 
ceived $35,000  for  "Rodney  Stone." 
Mrs.  HumDhrey  Ward  $40,000  for 
"Robert  Elsmere,"  $80,000  each  for 
"David  Grieve"  and  "Marcella," 
$75,000  for  "Sir  George  Tressady," 
and  $15,000  for  "Bessie  Costrell."  Ian 
Maclaren  has  made  $35,000  out  of  "The 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush  "  and  "Auld  Lang 
Svne. "  Ryder  Haggard  still  asks  from 
$75  to  $100  a  column  of  1500  words,  and 
will  not  write  for  less  than  $10,000.  The 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  novel  is 
$200,000,  which,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says,  was  handed  over  to  Alphonse 
Daudet  for  his  "  Sappho."  Zola's  first 
fourteen  books  netted  him  $220,000, 
and  in  twenty  years  he  has  made  at 
least  $375,000.  Ruskin's  sixty-four 
books  bring  him  in  $20,000  a  year. 
Swinburne,  who  writes  very  little, 
makes  $5000  a  year  by  his  poems. 
Browning,  in  his  later  years,  drew 
$10,000  a  year  from  the  sale  of  his 
works,  and  Tennyson  is  said  to  have 
received  $60,000  a  year  from  the  Mac- 
millans  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Moody  is  believed  to  have 
beaten  all  others,  as  more  than  $1,250,- 
000  has  been  paid  in  royalties  for  his 
hymns. — Springfield  Republican. 


Pleasantries. 


"Hullo!"  said  the  chestnut  to  the 
robin.  "What  are  you?"  "I  am  a 
little  bird,"  said  the  robin.  "What 
are  you  ?  "  "  I'm  a  little  burred,  too," 
said  the  chestnut. 

He — "The  scientists  now  claim  that 
kissing  will  cure  dyspepsia."  She — 
"Well,  here's  health  to  you."  And  the 
sound  could  have  been  heard  a  block 
away. 

The  country  clergyman  was  nailing  a 
refractory  creeper  to  a  piece  of  trellis- 
work  near  his  front  gate  when  he  no- 
ticed that  a  small  boy  stopped  and 
watched  him  with  great  attention. 
"Well,  my  young  friend,"  he  said, 
pleased  to  see  the  interest  he  excited, 
"  are  you  looking  out  for  a  hint  or  two 
on  gardening  ? "  "No,"  said  the  youth; 
"  I  be  waiting  to  see  what  a  parson  do 
say  when  he  hammers  his  thoomb." 

"  Bos  well,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  meet- 
ing the  biographer  on  the  street,  "I 
have  been  reading  some  of  your  manu- 
scripts. There  is  a  great  deal  about 
yourself  in  them.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  Youmoirs  rather  than  Memoirs." 

"With  the  aid  of  my  wheel,"  re- 
marked the  party  who  had  hitherto 
done  most  of  the  talking,  "  I  can  cover 
more  ground  than  by  any  other  means." 
The  party  who  had  lost  both  legs  and 
arms  demanded  excitedly:  "Did  you 
ever  try  dynamite  ?  " 

Boarder  (warmly) — "Oh,  I'm  know- 
ing to  the  tricks  of  your  trade.  Do  you 
think  I  have  lived  in  boarding  houses 
twenty  years  for  nothing  ?  "  Land- 
lady (frigidly) — "  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
surprised." 

Sapsmith— "  I  saved  Miss  Dolly 
Swift's  life  lawst  night."  Sissington — 
"Bah  Jawve."  Sapsmith — "  Yahs. 
When  I  proposed  to  her  she  said  she'd 
rawther  die  than  to  marry  me,  and  so 
I  excused  her." 

Sister — "I  heard  that  poor  Miss 
Mawkins  has  gone  into  a  decline.  Is 
it  so?"  Brother— "  Yes,  she  has;  I 
got  some  of  the  decline  last  night." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Chestnuts  for  the  Table. 

In  foreign  countries,  especially  Italy, 
Spain  and  Prance,  chestnuts  are  a 
highly  esteemed  article  of  food;  but  on 
the  tables  of  Americans  they  are  lux- 
uries. With  the  exception  of  stuffing 
for  roast  fowl,  chestnuts  rarely  appear 
on  our  tables;  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used  in  abun- 
dance, especially  as  they  contain  a  good 
deal  of  nourishment,  being  rich  in 
starch  and  containing  comparatively 
little  fat  or  oil.  Here  are  a  few  recipes: 

Chestnut  Cream. — Boil  one  pound  of 
chestnuts,  and,  after  removing  the 
skins  and  husks,  boil  them  again  in  half 
a  pint  of  milk,  sweetened  with  an  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract.  When  passed  through  a  wire 
sieve  this  should  measure  half  a  pint. 
Melt  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a  sauce- 
pan containing  half  a  teacupful  of  cold 
water.  Whip  up  half  a  pint  of  cream 
and  mix  it  carefully  and  lightly  with 
the  chestnut  puree,  and  stir  in  the 
melted  gelatine  when  a  little  cool;  if 
too  cold,  the  gelatine  will  make  the 
cream  lump;  if  too  hot,  it  will  destroy 
the  lightness  of  the  cream.  Turn  it 
into  molds.  When  quite  cold,  pass  the 
mold  quickly  through  warm  water  and 
reverse  it  on  a  glass  dish.  The  chest- 
nut cream  is  much  nicer  and  makes  a 
prettier  desert  if  surrounded  with  a 
border  of  lemon  jelly. 

Chestnut  Cake. — Take  about  one  pound 
of  chestnuts,  boil  them  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  remove  the  husks  and 
skins  and  rub  the  chestnuts  through  a 
wire  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Weigh 
one-half  pound  of  this  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  In  another  bowl 
cream  six  ounces  of  butter  and  add  six 
ounces  of  granulated  sugar.  When  well 
mixed  add  three  unbeaten  eggs,  one  at 
a  time;  beat  up  well,  flavor  with  a  tea- 
spoon of  vanilla,  and  add  the  chestnut 
flour  already  prepared.  After  the  first 
half  of  the  flour  has  been  added,  pour 
in  one  gill  of  milk,  add  the  second  half 
of  the  flour  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  two  hours. 

Compote  of  Chestnuts. — Boil  forty  or 
more  chestnuts  for  eight  minutes,  re- 
move the  husks  and  skins,  place  in  a 
saucepan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  a  gill  (a  quarter  of  a 
pint)  of  water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
boil  drop  in  the  chestnuts  and  let  them 
remain  until  they  have  absorbed  all  the 
syrup;  take  them  out,  arrange  on  a 
glass  dish,  squeeze  over  them  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  and  sprinkle  with  gran- 
ulated sugar;  serve  when  cold. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Shrimp  Salad. — To  make  a  shrimp 
salad,  take  a  can  of  shrimps  and  the 
heart  leaves  of  four  small  heads  of  let- 
tuce. Rinse  the  shrimps  in  ice  water, 
drain  and  macerate  them  with  French 
dressing,  let  them  stand  in  the  ice 
chest  for  two  hours.  Arrange  the 
leaves  of  lettuce  in  the  form  of  shells 
on  the  salad  dish.  Mix  half  of  some 
Mayonnaise  dressing  with  the  shrimps, 
and  put  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  in 
each  shell.  Drop  into  each  shell  a  tea- 
spoonful of  the  remaining  dressing,  and 
serve  the  salad  at  once. 

The  Odor  of  Food. —  The  odor  of 
food  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  a  house,  where  some- 
times there  seems  no  preventing  the 
penetration,  no  matter  how  far  re- 
moved the  kitchen,  of  highly  scented 
dishes.    In  the  sick  room  this  is  pecu- 


liarly to  be  feared,  as  is  the  lingering 
odor  of  medicines,  and  of  food  carried 
there,  which  often  distresses  the  in- 
valid. In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  have 
laid  aside,  for  the  purpose,  a  number 
of  sheets  of  brown  wrapping  paper 
which  have  been  soaked  in  saltpetre 
water  and  allowed  to  dry.  On  one  of 
these  pieces  a  handful  of  dried  flowers 
of  lavender — to  be  bought  of  any  drug- 
gist— should  be  placed,  and  then  the 
whole  laid  in  a  fireproof  utensil,  as  a 
coal  scuttle,  should  be  set  blazing. 
The  refreshing  scent  .will  completely 
destroy  any  rival,  and  will  not  prove  a 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


In  "fly  days  "  the  ironing  should  be 
protected  by  a  mosquito  netting. 

Mice  abhor  camphor,  and  will  not 
visit  drawers  or  closets  in  which  it  is 
kept. 

A  little  kerosene  put  on  the  dust 
cloth  will  brighten  furniture  wonder- 
fully and  prevent  the  dust  from  flying 
from  one  piece  to  the  other. 

Equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  ap- 
plied with  a  small  sponge  will  make 
the  leaves  of  a  palm  or  rubber  plant 
like  wax  and  prevent  them  turning 
brown. 

Speaking  of  cleaning  straw  hats,  the 
tan  of  a  season's  wear  will  vanish  be- 
fore a  stiff  old  toothbrush  dipped  in 
lemon  juice  and  flower  of  sulphur.  The 
whole  must  be  thoroughly  gone  over, 
and  the  result  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  useful  articles  for 
cleaning  cooking  pots  and  pans  is  a 
wire-chain  dishcloth.  It  is  now  made 
fastened  to  a  long,  smooth  wooden 
handle,  which  allows  one  to  use  it  with- 
out putting  the  hands  into  the  water. 

In  summer  salt  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  dampness  and  then  become 
hardened  in  its  receptacles.  If  a  tea- 
spoon of  pulverized  arrowroot  or  corn- 
starch is  mixed  with  each  half  dozen 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  temperature. 

An  old  housekeeper  says  the  cleanest 
and  best  dishwasher  is  a  round  whisk 
broom  made  of  the  finest  and  best 
broom  corn.  It  is  cleaned  readily  by 
holding  under  the  spigot  and  running 
hot  water  through  it;  after  which  hang 
it  in  the  air  to  be  dried.  This  does 
away  with  the  annoyance  of  a  dis- 
colored and  often  musty  dish  cloth. 

Bedrooms  should  be  well  ventilated 
and  carefully  aired  every  morning 
after  they  are  vacated.  Canopies  are 
graceful  and  stately  looking  accessories 
to  a  bed,  but  heavy  draperies  should 
be  avoided  in  the  sick  room,  and 
windows  should  be  kept  open  a  little 
the  night  through.  No  one  can  keep 
a  clear,  healthy  complexion  by  breath- 
ing impure  air. 

Now  the  time  has  come  again  for 
preparing  the  little  cucumbers  for 
pickling,  do  not  forget  to  add  a  little 
horseradish  root  to  the  vinegar  the 
cucumbers  are  put  in;  it  helps  to  retain 
the  strength  in  the  vinegar,  and  pre- 
vents mould  from  coming  over  the  top 
of  the  liquid.  The  horseradish  leaves, 
too,  are  excellent  for  laying  over  the 
top. 

Driving  away  mice  from  infected 
cellars  is  an  easy  matter  when  oil  of 
turpentine  is  used.  It  seems  that  the 
little  rodents  have  a  very  pronounced 
antipathy  for  the  odor,  and  some 
i  woolen  rags  soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine 
-and  placed  in  front  of  the  holes  by 
which  mice  enter  will  keep  them  away. 
If  this  experiment  is  repeated  for 
several  weeks,  it  will  eventually  keep 
the  mice  away  entirely. 


%  More  Than  He  Expected. 


a 
1 


Oranite  State  Evaporator  Co.  AIda'  Ncb-*  June 

Gentlemen  :— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
find  it  to  be  more  th.in  I  expected  for  the  money.  It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  1 
have  ever  seen.  I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hog 
feed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  Hog  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 
green  corn  in  the  F«M.  Yours  truly,  S.  W.  SPENCER. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  W.Y.City 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

— On  the  1st  inst.  there  were  in  California 
115,992  barrels  flour,  9,132,640  centals  wheat, 
8,136,020  centals  barlej',  and  713,749  sacks 
beans. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Company  is  now 
consuming  850  barrels  oil  daily.  The  S.  P. 
Ry.  Co.  is  credited  with  a  daily  consumption 
of  350  barrels. 

—For  some  time  there  has  been  a  movement 
on  foot  for  a  combination  among  the  Columbia 
river  salmon  canneries,  and  there  now  seems 
no  doubt  of  its  consummation  next  season. 

— The  Western  Union  Company  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000  has  put  in  a  new  2000-mile  copper 
wire  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 
The  company  is  also  stringing  a  wire  between 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

— Santa  Clara  county,  Cal.,  has  produced 
this  year  50,000,000  pounds  prunes,  as  against 
37,000,000  pounds  last  year.  The  total  annual 
consumption  of  prunes  in  the  United  States 
at  present  is  70,000,000  pounds. 

— It  is  estimated  that  the  California  lemon 
crop  for  the  crop  year  of  1897  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  250,000  boxes,  whereas  the  1890 
crop  was  not  more  than  150,000  boxes.  From 
all  indications  California  will  have  fully  500,- 
000  boxes  of  lemons  to  market  in  1898. 

— Twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  San  Lorenzo 
ranch,  Monterey  county,  Cal.,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Claus  Spreckels  from  C.  H.  King 
for  $275,000.  About  7000  of  the  12,000  acres 
are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
for  which  use  the  ranch  has  been  purchased. 

— The  U.  S.  steamer  Alert  is  being  put  in 
readiness  at  San  Francisco  for  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  where 
she  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  commission  now  investigating  the  pro- 
posed route  of  the  inter-ocean  canal  and  re- 
port on  its  feasibility  and  probable  cost  of 
construction. 

—The  Newhall,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  coun- 
try is  now  the  center  of  interest  among  oil 
men.  The  oil  is  declared  to  be  of  parafflne 
base,  registering  90°  purity.  A  ready  market 
at  $4  per  barrel  is  said  to  be  waiting  for  the 
product  in  San  Francisco  for  refining  pur- 
poses. The  discovery  was  made  upon  a  grant 
that  had  been  in  litigation  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

— It  is  calculated  that  it  will  take  500  days 
to  put  through  the  Rodeo  tunnel  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  S.  F.  railroad.  During  its  con- 
struction the  main  line  from  Stockton  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  built  and 
the  wharves,  depots  and  warehouses  at  Point 
Richmond  will  also  be  constructed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  ferry  system  will  be  in 
operation  by  that  time. 

— The  Pacific  Cable  Company  proposes  to 
connect  San  Francisco  with  the  Hawaiian 
islands  near  Honolulu,  and  from  there  with 
Japan  and  Australia.  It  is  expected  that  San 
Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  islands  will  be 
connected  by  cable  within  two  years.  It  will 
require  9000  miles  of  cable  to  connect  San 
Francisco  with  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Japan, 
China  and  Australasia. 

— Competentauthority  estimates  that  there 
will  be  next  season  nearly  100  sawmills  oper- 
ating in  Alaska.  Many  of  these  will  be  porta- 
ble, but  the  amount  of  lumber  they  will  cut 
will  be  large.  The  product  will  be  all  for 
local  consumption,  and  lumbermen  in  Alaska 
will  not  bother  their  heads  over  distant  mar- 
kets, the  foreign  trade,  exacting  rail  rates  or 
the  scarcity  of  cars.  They  will  not  bother 
themselves  about  stumpage,  or  the  price 
thereof.  They  will  simply  plump  their  mills 
down  in  the  forest  and  saw  wood  and  sell  it. 
There  will  be  mills  on  the  coast,  on  the  inte- 
rior lakes  and  rivers,  wherever  there  is  min- 
ing, boat  building,  railway  construction  or 
the  upgrowth  of  camps  or  towns.  But  that 
primitive  kind  of  lumbering  will  not  last 
long.  If  the  realization  shall  be  equal  to  the 
prospect  for  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  neighbor- 
ing British  territory,  there  will  be  vast  de- 
velopment in  those  boreal  regions  within  a 
few  years. 

—Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico 
show  that,  while  the  imports  were  practically 
the  same  in  value  in  1896-7  as  in  1895-6,  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports 
from  $105,016,902  to  $111,346,494.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  while  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Spain  did  less  business  with 
Mexico  in  the  past  year  than  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, the  United  States  both  sold  to  and 
bought  from  Mexico  more  largely.  The  ap- 
pended statement  shows  Mexico's  imports  and 
exports  in  1896-7  in  silver  values : 

,  M9S-: 

Country.  Imports. 

United  States  $*J,5B3,860 

England   6,881,701 

France   4.989.082 

Germany   4,003,263 

Spain   1,983.791 

Total  (45  countries)....  42,204,095 

Similar  figures  for  1895-6  are  given  below  : 

Country.  Imports.       '  Exports. 

United  States  $20,145,763  $  79,651.695 

England   7,905.016  16,467.149 

France   6,099,183  2,080,802 

Germany   4,363,229  2,968,792 

Spain   2,174,298  813,162 

Total  (45  countries). . . .  42,253,938  105,016,902 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Mexico  among  the  principal  ports  and  border 
towns  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  Last 
year's  trade  was  divided  thus: 


Some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
military  signaling  by  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, balloons,  etc.,  are  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of  Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely,  chief  signal  officer,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  just  made  public.  The 
permanent  military  telegraph  lines 
operated  by  the  Signal  Corps  aggre- 
gate 802  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  short  cable  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  most  important  additions  during 
the  past  year  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  operations  against  hostile  In- 
dians in  Arizona.  Gen.  Greely  says: 
"The  most  notable  advance  is  in  the 
development  of  the  combined  telegraph 
and  telephone  apparatus  devised  by 
Capt.  Jame9  Allen,  Signal  Corps,  which 
is  distinctly  superior  to  any  previously 
constructed,  and  admirably  answers  all 
requirements.  An  operator  can  easily 
carry  a  combination  telegraph  and 
telephone  office;  and  while  one  soldier 
telegraphs  a  message,  another  may, 
over  the  same  wire,  talk  telepbonically 
with  another  station,  the  distant  re- 
ceiving operators  hearing  only  their 
own  message.  The  outfit  weighs  but 
sixteen  pounds,  including  battery,  has 
been  rigidly  tested  up  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles,  and  is  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  its  various  capaci- 
ties as  a  '  buzz  '  Morse,  telephonic  and 
phonoplex  instrument.  The  import- 
ance of  this  means  of  communication  is 
not  confined  to  the  field  work  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  but  in  its  many  applica- 
tions may  well  become  world-wide." 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PKICBS  850  to  »8O0. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
tHICAOO. 


74  Cortlandt  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Six  Hoes  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  Hue  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  H.  BUKKti,  OM  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  RegiBt'd  Berkshlres. 


JERSEY'S- The  beet  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Dauvllle,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  ,v  HUN,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


I'ARK  VIEW  l'Ol  l.TKV  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
P.niUry.  including  prize-winning  11  hiU  and  Ititick 
Langshatu.  F.  t..  Towosend  ai  Co.,  1025  J  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


SANTA  TEKESA  POULTRY  FAKM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  Bale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CAT  A  LOU  UK  OW  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  St  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.    Belgian  Hares. 


1  Safe  Spf tij  and  Positivi  Curt 
The  Safeit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  naed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  sear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |. so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
aent  by  express,  chavrgea  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  Its  use.  „  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


MUDDY  WEATHER  veres 
mtf«m.t..uy.^tt,.  M  - 


Qiiinn'*  Ointment 

la  an  easy  applied  and  sure  remed 
Cures  promptly  all  nunchea,doM  r 
kill  the  hair.  At  all  dram  ■tore* 
direct  from  u«  at  ft.SD  per  parkas 
Smaller  siie  SOr.    8m  It  *  Irla 

W.  B.  ESDI  «  CO.,  Whitehall,  IT 


A.  THESE 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  $9~  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED. m  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

W.  II.  YIH  Nu,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belglau  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOU  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EUU  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  OALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hauford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  P.  UNDO  REX  &  SUSS,  Kiugsburg.  Cal.. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaauln  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CUAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  Ii.  HOY T,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY',  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO, 

MENZO    SFBXNO,  Proprietor, 

Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  Improued  rtrtlflclal  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  I  J>  Oeary  Street,  San  Fram  laco,  Cal. 

Address.  I         (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements; 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

ZETOIR  SALl. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  In  view. 


Best  for  Butter.   Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1X94  and  1887,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 

Registered  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating;, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Uhettpest. 

PACIFIC  INCDBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

Is  the  standard  machine  for  hutching  ntrone,  healthy 
'  .chicks.  Self-regulating,  patent 
turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
chicks,  non-explosive  lamp—just  a 
few  of  its  good  points*  Sold  under 
I  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
"  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  640  OES  MOINES, IA. 


XEVBR  BEATBX 

In  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
matic you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  doee  the  rest.  All  about 
vUis  and  many  things  of  value  to 
thn  poultry  mnn  in  our  new  book.  Send  10 cts.  forit.  • 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS  I 

miirnminmmrn  1 1  iTirtmmi*rri  m  huti  t 


#5  i        (60rfftT»lt*>l  On  Trial  $5. 35  "SatUbM 

Willi  !• .  »:  aW>,*|  n.  I  48  ekieU  tu  rn  rat  "  Jicvb 
Wbtpptri, Cecil, O.  1  .  :.r .  ir  cbt*f>    Brad  4c  for  5o.  90 

.  -  ,  Buckeye  Iscnbator  I  o.,  Hiirlof  Arid,  O. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Coo  oar-tut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  %Veehly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tell,  all  iilM.it t  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  Hirhiem  St.,  CHICIGO,  I  LI. 


The     fllost     Powerful     IWade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr,  82-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Port.  Imports. 

Tampico  t  8,773,275 

Vera  Cruz   14,036.136 

Juarez  (El  Paso)   2,810,350 

P.  Dias  (Eagle  Pass)  .  -1,71(1,415 

Laredo   4,683,818 

Progreso   1,463,515 

Mazatlab   1,572,568 

Nogales   944,312 

Total    (33    ports  and 

cities)   12,204,085 


-iBBt- 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Oas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


111,346,484 


Wire  Fencing: — Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeEalb,  111. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Unil  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, Bpeclal  and  sweepstakefc  In  1886,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  fflol.&O. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakesfor  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NKVAOA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Hecause  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  <<>. 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Koal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


December  18,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  December  15,  1897. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  %  98^®!  00%      $   89%@  91 

Thursday   1  01   @1  08  91   ®  92!* 

Friday   1  08   @1  03  93   @  91V4 

Saturday   1  04   @1  04H  91   @  91& 

Monday   1  0a   @   98K,  91%@  90& 

Tuesday   1  02H@   97!/,  9iy,@  90?s 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s4^d  7s3}^d 

Thursday  7s5   d         7s4  d 

Friday  7s4%d  7s3%d 

Saturday  7s4%d  7s3»4d 

Monday  7s4^d  7s2%d 

Tuesday  7s4i4d        7s3  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  $1  44V4@1  43^      $1  38!4@1  40 

Friday    1  42   @1  40%       1  39!/2(ai  37'4 

Saturday   1  40^@   1  36%@1  37M 

Monday   1  42   @1  41  1  37%m  37% 

Tuesday   1  40   gel  40K       1  37 H@l  38 

Wednesday    @   1  37%@1  38% 

Wheat. 

While  the  market  for  wheat  has  not  been 
steadily  on  the  down  grade  since  last  review, 
the  tendency  most  of  the  week  has  been 
against  sellers,  and  spot  values  in  the  mean- 
time have  suffered  a  reduction  of  2%c  percen 
tal.  For  several  days  past  shippers  have  re- 
fused to  bid  over  $1.40  for  No.  1  alongside, 
and  only  for  particularly  desirable  lots  was  an 
advance  on  this  tigure  possible.  There  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  visible  supply  east  of 
the  Rockies,  but  with  this  excepuon,  all  the 
prominent  influences  tended  to  depress  val- 
ues. Locally,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ships  and 
stiff  freight  rates.  This,  in  connection  with 
rather  weak  foreign  markets,  make  the  situ- 
ation for  the  time  being  unfavorable  to  sell- 
ers. Options  declined  more  than  spot  wheat, 
Dec.  dropping  4%c  and  May  3%c.  The  tone 
on  Wednesday,  however,  was  a  trifle  better 
than  on  preceding  day. 

The  Chicago  corner  in  December  wheat,  of 
which  so  much  was  predicted  through  the 
daily  press  by  the  knowing  ones,  has  failed  to 
come  up,  not  only  to  the  predictions  of  those 
most  sanguine,  but  also  to  the  views  of  very 
conservative  lookers  on.  The  results  of  deals 
and  attempted  corners  are  generally  unsatis- 
factory to  the  vast  majority,  whether  inter- 
ested or  on  the  outside.  Especially  is  this  apt 
to  prove  the  case  where  very  much  noise  is 
made  previously  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  ac- 
complished. There  is  an  old  saying  that  the 
unexpected  always  happens.  To  nothing  does 
this  app  y  with  more  force  than  to  a  market 
which  is  for  the  time  being  wholly  under 
speculative  influences.  The  anticipation  al- 
most invariably  defeats  the  ends  which  are 
predicted  or  attempted.  To  illustrate:  If 
the  shorts  on  this  last  Chicago  deal,— aud  by 
shorts  is  meant  those  who  had  sold  and  did 
not  have  the  goods  to  deliver, — had  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  price  would  be  forced  to,  say, 
$1.25  per  bushel,  they  would  naturally  fill  as 
speedily  as  possible,  that  is  buy  against  their 
shorts  and  cancel  their  contracts.  After  the 
shorts  bad  all  cancelled  their  obligations,  the 
deal  would  then  be  ended,  as  there  would  be 
no  further  object  for  the  manipulators  to  ad- 
vance the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
belief  was  entertained  that  prices  would  not 
advance  materially,  many  who  had  sold  short 
would  hold  on  tenaciously  when  prices  were 
advancing,  trying  lo  prevent  loss  and  stead- 
ily expecting  a  break.  This  tenacity  on  the 
short  side,  with  the  deal  in  strong  hands, 
would  tend  to  send  speculative  values  soaring 
to  levels  that  even  the  manipulators  them- 
selves had  not  anticipated.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  outcome  of  speculative  op- 
erations is  very  uncertain.  The  highest  point 
on  the  Chicago  Board  the  past  week  for  Dec. 
wheat  was  $1.08,  with  the  price  subsequently 
as  low  as  97%c. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 

compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-91.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations           7s4d@7s5d  8s3d@8s4!*d 

Freight  rates              17H@20s  33@35s 

Local  market  $1.47!4©1.52H  $1.40@1.42>4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  »1  42y2@l  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  41H 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  @l  41M 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   140  @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.*4%@1. 40. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40@1.36%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat,  no  sales ;  May,  1898, 
sold  at  1.87%@1.38%. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  mainly 
of  special  brands  engaged  ahead.  Business  on 
local  account  is  light.  Although  there  are 
rather  limited  spot  stocks,  the  market  is 
showing  the  same  easy  tone  as  previously 
noted.  Buyers  at  this  time  of  year  do  not 
care  to  anticipate  future  wants  to  any  note- 
worthy degree. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35«u3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@,4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

This  market  has  developed  additional  weak- 
ness since  last  review,  owing  more  to  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  buyers  than  to  heavy  re- 
ceipts or  to  large  spot  offerings.  Shippers 
have  been  virtually  out  of  the  field  the  cur- 
rent week.  Rather  stiff  ocean  freight  rates, 
and  desirable  barley  not  readily  obtainable  in 
wholesale  quantity  at  figures  to  shippers' 
suiting,  combined  to  bring  export  buying 
temporarily  to  a  standstill.  Besides,  the 
foreign  demand  is  seldom  urgent  at  this 
rather  late  date  in  the  season.  With  only 
the  local  demand  to  satisfy,  not  much  barley 
is  required,  and  buyers  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  a  good  position  to  bear  down  prices.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  situation 
will  continue  for  any  very  lengthy  period 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  87V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82!4@  85 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   @1  02(4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  84%@85^c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  85%@8lc. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.  feed  sold  at  85^0;  Mav  at 
82@82%c. 

Oats. 

Feed  and  milling  descriptions,  mainly 
White  and  Surprise  oats,  are  in  liberal  sup- 
ply, and  are  not  selling  very  freely  at  present. 
Quotations  are  without  appreciable  change, 
but  market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  full  current 
values  noted  being  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  holders  than  with  buyers'  ideas. 
Colored  descriptions  suitable  for  seed  were  in 
limited  stock  and  were  favored  with  a  decid- 
edly firm  market,  but  inquiry  was  not  very 
extensive. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  115  @1  IT/, 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07yt@l  \2yt 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  07tf@l  Vi% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  15   @1  50 

Red  1  10   @1  40 

Corn. 

The  market  is  not  in  the  shape  producers 
would  most  desire— far  from  it — either  in  the 
demand  or  in  quotable  values,  but  the  general 
condition  shows  slight  improvement  over  that 
of  previous  week.  Large  yellow  received 
most  attention  and  was  not  very  freely  of- 
fered. Small  Yellow  was  in  moderate  re- 
quest, with  enough  of  this  variety  to  satisfy 
the  inquiry.  Large  White  continued  in  poor 
demand,  either  for  shipment  or  local  use,  and 
prices  remained  on  a  low  plane. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   87(4®  90 

Large  Yellow   92K,®  95 

Small  Yellow   97y,@l  00 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f>  tt>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal,  and  prices 
remain  at  virtually  the  same  low  range  as 
last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97V4@1  0214 

Buckwheat. 
There  are  only  moderate    supplies,  and 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -       -       -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AIND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


Try 


The  GENUINE  OLIVER 


°1 


Chilled  /  Steel  Plows 

ARE  THE  BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
PLOWS  IN  THE  MARKET.  .  .  . 

//  you  are  in  need  of  a  Plow  get  another  "OLIVER."  You  have 
probably  used  them  for  years  and  know  their  merits.  If  your 
neighbor  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  have  never  tried  them, 
you  will  be  doing  him  as  well  as  us  a  favor  by  recommending  him 
to  buy  one  of  the  best  Plows  ever  made — the  '  OLIVER."  

^^SPECIAL  PATTERNS  FOR  THE 

ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD 

I  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

13  AND  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


values  are  being  fairly  well  sustained.  Choice 
Silverskin  is  more  especially  held  with  con- 
fidence, being  in  favor  with  the  trade,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  stocks  are  of  this 
sort. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  35   @1  40 

Beans. 

The  outward  movement  is  not  extensive  at 
present  in  beans  of  any  description.  There  is 
a  moderate  amount  of  business  doing,  how- 
ever, on  local  account,  largely  of  a  speculative 
character.  Bayos  are  still  commanding  the 
best  figures.  Many  are  under  the  impression 
that  this  bean  will  be  taken  in  the  spring  for 
shipment  north,  even  though  prices  then  be 
considerably  higher  than  those  now  current. 
Pinks  are  next  in  order  as  regards  present 
preference  with  buyers,  for  the  reason  that 
they  come  nearer  filling  the  place  of  Bayos 
when  the  latter  are  out  of  stock  than  any 
other  variety.  White  descriptions  are  steady 
as  to  values,  with  market  for  most  kinds 
more  favorable  to  buyers  than  to  the  produc- 
ing interest.  Transfers  in  white  beans  are 
principally  of  Lady  Washingtons  and  Small 
Whites,  and  these  are  commanding  a  moder- 
ate advance. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts  ..1  25  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Laay  Washington   i  20   @1  30 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50   @1  60 

Pinks   1  65   @1  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65   @2  75 

Reds   1  25   @1  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Horse  Beans   1  20   ®1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60   ©l  65 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  followingconcerning  the  bean  market 
in  that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  60- 
ib.  bushel : 

Trade  in  State  Marrow  beans  has  been  rather 
quiet  throughout  the  week,  and  a  little  of  the 
sharp  tone  that  was  noted  a  week  ago  is  now  miss- 
ing. Evaporators  have  had  but  few  orders,  job- 
bers bought  sparingly  and  a  little  more  stock  has 
been  available.  Average  choice  marks  have  sold 
at  $1.40,  and  are  now  easily  bought  at  that,  but  for 
an  occasional  lot  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  'IVtC 
more  has  been  reached  in  a  jobbing  way.  Evi- 
dences are  multiplying  of  the  lower  quality  of  this 
year's  crop  of  Marrows;  the  color  is  off  and  the 
size  quite  irregular.  This  will  operate  against 
the  trade,  and  interior  shippers  should  put  them 
up  in  the  best  possible  shape.  The  supply  ol 
Medium  continues  very  moderate  and  where  the 
quality  is  strictly  choice  there  is  some  demand  at 
$1.25.  We  notice  quite  a  number  of  marks  branded 
as  Medium  that  are  neither  Marrow-Pea,  or  Pea 
and  Medium  mixed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  handle 
stock  In  that  way,  as  buyers  will  not  pay  the  top 


price  for  it.  The  beans  should  be  well  screened 
and  of  fairly  even  size  to  sell  as  Medium.  Pea 
have  had  a  moderate  inquiry  at  $1  20  for  best  lots. 
It  is  a  peculiar  situation  on  Red  Kidney.  Plenty 
of  stouk  is  in  farmers'  hands,  but  their  refusal  to 
sell  has  run  the  supply  here  so  short  thatexporters 
could  hardly  fill  the  moderate  orders  in  hand,  and 
prices  advanced  25  cents  during  the  week.  There 
is  not  an  extra  demand  for  them,  and  this  makes 

i  the  future  of  the  market  very  uncertain.  Shippers 
paid  $1.40(6>.1.45  for  White  Kidney,  but  a  little  more 
stock  is  coming  in  at  the  close  and  the  feeling  is 
less  firm.  So  little  inquiry  for  Turtle  Soup  that 
values  have  continued  to  decline,  closing  weak. 
Yellow  Eye  dull.   California  heans  have  arrived 

I  very  freely,  including  a  sailing  vessel  with  21,0u5 
bags;  most  of  these  were  Lima  and  the  large 
quantity  tended  to  unsettle  the  feeling  for  awhile, 
but  the  market  has  become  steady  again  Limas 
quotable  at  $1.25@1.27(4.  Only  moderate  business 
in  green  peas. 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  many  are  arriving,  and  for  such  as  are 
choice  no  special  trouble  is  experienced  in 
realizing  full  current  values. 

Green  Peas,  California  |1  40  @1  60 

Niles  Peas   1  30  @1  40 

Hops. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  center  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  there  is  in  consequence 
very  little  upon  which  to  base  values.  One 
grower  started  for  the  East  the  past  week 
with  about  300  bales,  expecting  to  find  a  fa- 
vorable market,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  ex- 
pectations will  be  realized.  Advices  from 
Eastern  and  foreign  centers  are  devoid  of  any 
noteworthy  encouragement  for  holders. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
reported  under  late  date  by  a  New  York 
authority : 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  week's  receipts  was  for 
exportation  direct,  and  some  other  lots  have  been 
shipped  from  stock  here.  Freight  room  on  the  fast 
liners  has  been  short,  and  this  may  have  retarded 
shipments,  though  we  understand  that  plenty  of 
room  is  available  on  the  slower  boats.  Shippers 
have  shown  pretty  good  interest,  but  have  con- 
fined their  purchases  quite  closely  to  choice  lots. 
Both  mail  and  cable  advices  have  indicated  a 
freer  movement  of  stock  in  the  London  market, 
and  somewhat  firmer  prices  in  consequence.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  running  mostly  on  the  English 
hops ;  and  yet  foreign  stock,  including  American, 
has  shared  In  the  trade.  Conditions  in  Germany 
are  very  strong  and  it  seems  Improbable  that 
much  stock  can  be  secured  there  by  any  outside 
markets.  As  yet  the  interest  of  our  own  brewers 
Is  a  small  factor  in  the  local  market.  Everything 
seems  to  confirm  the  early  statement  of  large 
stocks  of  old  hops  in  brewers'  hands,  and  even 
now  they  are  disinclined  to  buy  more  than  small 
lots  of  new  to  mix  with  the  old.  Still  there  is  a 
stead;  to  firm  feeling  here,  the  higher  grades 
showing  most  strength.  Reports  from  the  country 
indicate  fairly  good  buying,  and  stock  appears  to 
be  getting  low  in  best  sections. 

Wool. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  there  is 
some  inquiry  on  Eastern  account,  which  is 
out  of  the  usual  order  for  this  time  of  year. 
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Local  mills  have  been  lately  purchasing  in 
moderate  quantity.  Values  show  steadiness. 
Indications  point  unmistakably  to  an  active 
demand  for  wools  the  coming  season.  There 
are  tolerably  heavy  stocks  now  here,  includ- 
ing  some  lines  of  desirable  quality.  Present 
supplies  will  probably  be  very  considerably 
reduced  in  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10 


(a  13 
'■■■11 
@I4 
(gill 
@12 
(g.11 


Do       do     defective   9 

Northern,  free  ;  11 

Do      defective  10 

Southern  Mountain   9 

Lamb's  free  10 

Lamb's  defective   6K® 

San  Joaquin  defective    7  @  8ti 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  quiet  market  is  noted  for  Hay,  with 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  warrant  anticipat- 
ing any  special  activity  in  the  near  future. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  coming  for- 
ward, but  demand  is  of  such  small  volume 
that  sellers  are  given  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  be  exacting  in  the  matter  of  prices.  Straw 
is  in  fair  supply  and  is  offering  at  unchanged 
figures. 

Wheat  11  00@11  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@13  50 

Oat   9  00®12  00 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Stock-  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,     bale   30®  4 

MlllHtlltTH. 

Market  for  Bran  showed  a  little  easier  tone, 
owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  spot  supplies. 
Middlings  were  held  about  as  last  quoted. 
Rolled  Barley  was  easier.  Milled  Corn  was 
steady. 

Bran,  H  ton  17  00®  18  00 

Middlings  19  00®22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  .»  19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal  20  00(a)21  00 

Cracked  Corn  22  00@22  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  light  stock,  and  there  is 
not  much  outward  movement.  Values  are 
nominally  as  last  noted.  Buyers  would  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  purchase 
freely  at  full  current  rates.  Under  selling 
pressure,  prices  would  have  to  be  shaded  to 
buyers.  Flaxseed  is  coming  forward  only  in 
small  quantities,  representing  mainly  prior 
arrival  purchases.  Alfalfa  Seed  has  been 
meeting  with  a  little  more  inquiry  than  at 
any  previous  date  this  winter,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  to  record  in  values. 

Per  *n 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  0t 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  0° 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00«u2  9» 

Flax  1  «5<a<  90 

Per  u 

Canary   'tWQ't-a. 

Rape  **©*■% 

Hemp  2&(OMyi 

Alfalfa,  Utah  » 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  inactive,  and  pre- 
sents no  new  or  noteworthy  features.  Shortly 
after  the  midwinter  holidays  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  looking  around  with  a  view  to 
securing  supplies  for  the  coming  season.  For 
Bean  Bags,  Fruit  or  Wool  Sacks  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  inquiry  at  present. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   .v2  a.  h\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  w — 

Wool  sacks,  3K  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4V4®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  ootton   5V4(B 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  same  healthy  condition  last  noted  in 
the  Hide  market  continues  to  prevail.  Pelts 
are  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  the  prices 
now  ruling.  Tallow  is  being  favored  with 
custom,  especially  choice  stock,  about  as  fast 
as  received. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  10  @10tf 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  ®  6% 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8V4®  9 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  ®  9 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8K®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  — @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  ®11 

Dry  Hides  15  ®15tf 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  — @14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @18 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  00®2~50 

Horse  Hides,  medium  .  .  .  .1  50®2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @5j) 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  ."so  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60  ®80 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer    @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  _  @20 


UulU. 
si  fj  vy, 

—  @  8V4 
7W@  8 

—  @  8 
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Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3% 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  2V4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Not  much  honey  now  arriving,  but  there  are 
ample  supplies  of  most  kinds  in  store.  For 
other  than  strictly  choice  water  white  the 
market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  and  this  de- 
scription is  not  quotably  higher.  Amber 
grades  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  stocks. 
Dark  brown  honey  is  in  very  poor  favor  with 
the  consumers,  bakers  being  about  the  only 
ones  who  can  be  induced  to  lake  hold  of  this 
sort. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   ..  4V4®  4* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4®  33^ 

Dark  Tule   1*®  2« 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   7^<cp 

Amber  Comb    4  @6 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  given  little  or  no  chance  to  ac- 
cumulate. Most  of  the  beeswax  coming  for- 
ward is  taken  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Market  for  beef  has  developed  no  radical 
changes,  good  to  choice  commanding  as  a  rule 
full  current  rates.  Mutton  is  bringing  fair 
average  prices,  with  stocks  not  excessive. 
Hogs  remain  about  as  last  quoted,  with  ar- 
rivals about  all  that  are  needed  at  the 
moment  or  that  can  be  conveniently  handled. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  ®  6H 

Beef,  2d  quality   5tf@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  6fa.6s4c;  wethers  6  (a)  6% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3^@  3\ 

Hogs,  small   3H@  31* 

Hogs,  large  hard   3!4@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3  @  3>4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*®  4% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*  a.  7Vi 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6Vi@  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7  @8 

Poultry. 

Taking  the  market  as  a  whole,  it  was  little 
if  any  better  than  the  preceding  week.  East- 
ern poultry  continued  to  arrive  freely  and  in- 
terfered seriously  with  the  sale  of  domestic. 
Turkeys  were  in  excessive  supply  and  sold  at 
low  figures.  The  only  kinds  of  poultry  which 
were  specially  sought  after  were  fryers,  broil- 
ers and  big  fat  hens.  Market  closed  firm  for 
good  stock  without  being  quotably  higher. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  11   ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  1*  lb  II   ®  12* 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10V4®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  5o®4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50^4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50(g4  00 

Fryers  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  25®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,     doz  3  50<a>4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50«4  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  26@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz   1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

There  is  some  increase  in  the  output  of 
creameries  and  dairies  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  State  and  in  the  lower  coast  counties, 
but  this  increase  is  not  equal  to  the  falling 
off  at  present  in  the  production  of  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  section.  Values  are  de- 
cidedly steady  for  all  good  to  choice  qualities 
of  fresh,  with  no  likelihood  of  any  material 
decline  in  the  next  month  or  two.  Stocks  of 
packed  are  of  very  small  proportions. 


Dairy,  soft  and  weedy. 


Dairy  In  tubs. 
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Cheese. 

The  market  is  well  stocked  with  all  descrip- 
tions except  very  select,  mild  flavored  new. 
Favorite  marks  of  the  latter  going  to  special 
custom  command  a  little  more  than  quota- 
tions. Prices  for  other  kinds  are  inclining  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new  11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @U 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  9  ®10 

California  Cheddar  I0H&UH 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12* 

Eggs. 

This  market  is  showing  more  steadiness 
than  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  East- 
ern have  almost  stopped  coming  forward;  it 
is  not  likely  there  will  be  further  im- 
portations of  consequence  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Values  of  the  home  product 
are  showing  a  narrower  range  than  for  some 
time  past,  owing  to  the  quality  being  more 
uniform.  Most  of  the  store-gathered  eggs 
are  now  good.  The  price  is  being  mainly  reg- 
ulated by  the  size,  color  aud  cleanliness  of 
offerings. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 28  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 25  ®27 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22*®2a 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  ®19 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  14  @I9 

Vegetables. 
The  market  for  Onions  was  without  radical 
change,  although  values  were  at  a  little 
higher  range  than  last  quoted.  Receipts  were 


Turkeys. 


We  want  .1  law  number  of  California  Turkeys  for  our  holiday  trade.  We  look 
for  a  very  fair  market,  as  there  Is  no  Eastern  stock  to  speak  of.  and  we  can  assure 
you  of  highest  prices.  Salt— Our  Alliance  Klftt-d  Liverpool  Salt  Is  meeting  with 
such  a  tremendous  sale  that  we  have  difficulty  In  keeping  It  In  stock.  Send  for  a 
sample  and  see  how  tine,  white  and  dry  it  Is;  iu  It.  sacks.  35c;  224- It.  sacks.  Ml. 4U. 
Hams-Genuine  Eastern  Fancy  Sugar-Cured  HaniH:  weigh  from  12  to  It;  lbs. 

Every  Hani  strictly  warranted:  per  lb   W  .IOU 

Salt -  No.  1,  half-ground  Salt ;  per  ion    5.00 

Tomatoes— Colton  brand;  new  pack  choice  goods,  not  all  water;  per  doz..  .ti!i 
GET  OUR  LISTS.    WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tf\               l^"     ^2   ?    Wnen  y°u  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
■    ™   *  ^                    9   •       that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  B0  MORE  THAU  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PftCIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers. 
City  Offltes;  33  1:1  Al  l    STREET  8AN  FKANCIsCO. 


light,  but  were  nearly  equal  to  the  demand  at 
existing  rates.  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 
were  in  fair  supply  for  this  time  of  year,  but 
most  of  the  stock  was  more  or  less  frosted,  and 
on  this  account  did  not  sell  reaaily.  A  few 
select  Tomatoes  and  String  Beans  from  Los 
Angeles  brought  good  figures. 

Asparagus,  %  ft   15   @  20 

Beans,  String,  $1  fft   5  ®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  !h    — @  _ 

Beans,  Refuge,  H  tt>   — @  _ 

Beans,  Wax,  y  lb   — ®  _ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  T»  sack   — @  — 

Corn  Alameda,  V  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  ft  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  15 

Garlic,  1*  lb   2S@  ~% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  V  lb   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  ¥  lb   12*®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  50®  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ^  n>   4®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  B>   4®  5 

Rhubarb.  V  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Bay.  T«  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  V  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  fl  box   75®  1  25 

Potatoes. 

There  were  no  heavy  spot  supplies  of  choice 
to  select  Burbanks,  either  California  or  Ore- 
gon product,  and  market  for  such  stock  was 
moderately  firm  but  not  appreciably  higher. 
Common  qualities  were  offered  rather  freely 
and  at  tolerably  low  figures,  with  demand  for 
the  same  slow.  Sweet  Potatoes  were  in  re- 
duced supply,  but  values  showed  no  note- 
worthy improvement. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   35®  50 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   80®  85 

Burbanks,  River    35®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   40®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  *  cental    30  (a  50 

Sweet  Merced   50®  65 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  chief  fruit  on  market  at  present  is  the 
apple.  There  is  a  fairly  liberal  quantity  of- 
fering, but  a  very  large  proportion  is  under 
choice.  Many  of  the  best  apples  of  the  State 
and  coast  have  been  secured  for  shipment 
East,  while  defective  stock  is  rushed  in  here 
by  the  wholesale.  Seemingly  higher  prices 
are  realized  on  Eastern  account  than  are  cur- 
rent here,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consider 
ation  that  Eastern  buyers  are  more  exacting 
than  the  local  trade,  and  that  apples  bring 
full  current  quotations  here  which  would  not 
pass  inspection  for  the  East,  the  values  are 
fully  as  good  in  this  center  if  not  better  than 
those  realized  by  the  grower  on  Eastern  ac- 
count. Virginia  Greenings  are  scaroe  and 
command  comparatively  fancy  figures  for 
shipment  to  China.  As  high  as  50  per  box 
is  realized  for  this  variety  where  the  size, 
quality  and  packing  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. For  local  trade,  Spitzenberg,  Newton 
Pippin  and  Belltiower  take  rank  in  the  mat- 
ter of  value  iu  the  order  named.  Defective 
qualities  are  in  heavy  stock,  and  some  are  so 
very  inferior  that  they  will  not  command  8S0 
per  box.  Growers  make  a  great  mistake  in 
forwarding  such  trashy  fruit  to  market,  as  it 
cannot  net  them  any  profit  and  helps  to  de- 
press values  for  better  qualities. 

Pears  are  in  only  moderate  supply,  but  in- 
quiry is  of  a  rather  slow  order,  and  prices  re- 
main at  virtually  the  same  range  as  previ- 
ously quoted.  For  a  few  very  select  Winter 
Nelis  an  advance  on  quotable  figures  is 
realized. 

Grapes  are  still  offering,  but  only  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  the  demand  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly light  order.  Prices  may  be  said  to  be 
at  a  low  range,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  decidedly  limited  variety  of 
other  fruits  on  market. 

Japanese  persimmons  were  offered  at  gen- 
erally low  figures,  and  did  not  meet  with  very 
extensive  custom,  although  much  of  the  fruit 
was  ripe  and  palatable.  The  class  of  con- 
sumers who  have  been  so  far  educated  up  to 
an  appreciation  of  this  fruit  is  small. 

Strawberries  make  a  very  slim  showing  at 
present  and  are  higher.  Berries  will  likely 
continue  in  very  light  supply  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months. 

Apples,  Spitzenbere,  4-tier,  per  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     box   20®  40 

Apples.  Lady.  50-B>  box   1  00®  1  75 

Apples,  Belltiower,  ft  50-lb.  box   60®  75 

Quinces,  f  box   25®  50 

Figs.  Black,  2-layer  box   — ®  — 

Grapes,  f  craie   35®  60 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®10c   less  than  in 
crates. 

Pears,  Common,  f  box   ?0®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  f  box   65®  1  00 

Persimmons,  small  box    30®  65 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   4  00®  4  50 

Dried  Frntts. 
Market  for  most  kind  of  cured  and  evapo- 
rated fruits  is  quiet  and  is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. The  only  noteworthy  exceptions  are 
Apples.  Apricots  and  Pitted  Plums.  These 
are  in  good  request  on  Klondyke  account,  with 
market  firm  at  previous  range  of  values. 
Choice  to  select  Apricots  are  scarce  and  such 
might  bring  a  moderate  advance  on  quotable 
rates.  Prunes  are  offering  at  reduced  figures 
and  are  not  receiving  marked  attention.  The 
four  sizes  are  not  at  this  date  quotable  over 


2%c.  Some  70's  were  sold  at  latter  figure. 
Small  lots,  or  odds  and  ends,  have  been 
bought  down  on  a  basis  of  l?4@2c  for  the 
four  sizes.  It  is  now  claimed  that  this  year's 
yield  of  prunes  in  this  State  was  not  less  than 
100,000.000  ll.s.,  while  Oregon  furnished  about 
12,000,000  ll.s..  fully  half  of  the  latter  being 
quite  faulty  and  unfit  for  the  trade.  About 
10,000,000  ll.s.  are  reported  still  on  hand  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  and  fully  as  large  a  quan- 
tity in  the  balance  of  the  State.  Peaches  are 
dragging  at  low  prices.  The  range  may  be 
said  to  be  3^^0c.  Some  ordinary  changed 
hands  at  inside  figures,  and  some  extra  choice 
at  the  other  extreme.  For  some  fairly  choice 
stock  434C  was  bid.  The  last  Australian 
steamer  took  35,272  tt.s  dried  fruit  and  118 
boxes  Raisins.  The  British  Columbiasteamer 
sailing  on  the  13th.  carried  15,476  lbs.  dried 
fruit  and  127  boxes  Raisins. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   5*®  6K 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  ®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apples,  In  boxes   6K®  6Jf 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White..   4H®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  0  ®I2 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4H@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   ®  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  ®— 

Plums,  pitted   3V4®  i  ', 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  ®  M 

10— WB   3H<o,  3\ 

60— 70's   2&<a  3 

70-80-8    2)4(9)  2% 

80— 90'sj  2   @  — 

90— 1110's   ma- 
Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2\ic  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  26-tb  boxes,  iic 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   ,  ■■  — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern         l£(w  2 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  ®  ||| 

Apples, sliced   :!■,«.  4 

Apples,  quartered   3H®  4« 

Figs,  Black   |  ®  3S 

Figs,  White   3  @  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   2  ® — 

A  New  York  contemporary  forwards  by 
mail  the  following  recent  review  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  iu  that  center: 

Evaporated  apples  have  met  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand this  week,  especially  prime,  and  market 
has  continued  tirin  with  prices  showing  a  slight 
advance;  fancy  and  choice  have  only  a  slight 
jobbing  inquiry  and  quotations  are  full,  though 
prime  have  In  instances  brought  a  slight  pre- 
mium for  high  Rrade  wood  dried;  fruit  grading 
below  prime  generally  dull.  Sun-dried  apples 
have  been  held  tirmly  but  are  rather  quiet  with 
outside  figures  full.  Chops  have  been  scarce,  and 
with  some  demand  to  cover  shorts  prices  have 
been  forced  up  considerably.  Cores  and  skins 
quiet  but  steady.  Raspberries  have  continued 
dull,  and  other  small  fruits  also  generally  quiet 
with  prices  showing  no  material  change.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  moving  slowly 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @I1 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  18W,  per  lb   tSi<g> 

Peaches,  Cat.,  1897.  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   6H<#10 

Pears,  Cal  ,  1897,  per  lb    5  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3   ®  8 

Raising. 

Business  doing  is  mainly  on  local  account. 
Rain  damaged  goods  crowded  East  are  still 
having  the  effect  of  stagnating  trade  on  East- 
ern account.  Eastern  buyers  want  good  stock 
at  the  prices  rain  damaged  goods  have  been 
selling  at.  A  few  fancy  clusters  have  sold 
here  at  11.50  per  box.  London  layers  have 
been  selling  locally  at  $1.10^1122^  per  box, 
as  to  quality.  Loose  Muscatel  at  f,r.  for  4- 
crown,  'Sy/i'A2^  for  3-crown,  and  'il/i%'iyt  for  2- 
crown.  Rain  damaged  2-crown  have  been 
offered  down  to  2c. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Eb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ¥  lb  4  «!■, 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3^(a35£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  @2H 

Sultanas  8X@4W 

Seedless  Muscatel  SM$3X 

Dried  Grapes  2S@  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  not  showing  much  activity. 
Cool  weather  most  of  the  time  and  much  of 
the  fruit  unripe  has  caused  the  oranges  to  sell 
slowly  and  at  generally  easy  figures.  Some 
fancy  Navals  were  held  up  to  13  50,  but  ten 
boxes  sold  under  $3  to  where  one  brought  the 
latter  figure  or  over.  Green  Seedlings  were 
obtainable  as  low  as  (1.00  per  box  and  were 
not  sought  after  at  the  low  price  named. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 


*f  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


4VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


December  18,  1897. 
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Lemon  market  continued  very  quietat  former 
figures. 

Oranges— Navel  ¥  box   2  00@  3  00 

Seedlings   1  00®  1  75 

Lemons— Gal.,  select,  ¥  box   2  00@  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25(8>  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   65®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  $  crate   3  50®  4  00 

Nat*. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  Almonds 
and  Walnuts,  and  both  are  offered  at  easy 
rates,  shading  prices  in  favor  of  buyers  being 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5!4@  6(4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7Vi@ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7y,@  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  7lA 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  1  Same  Time 
July  i,  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  M-sks.. 
Wheat,  ctls... 
Barley,  ctls.. 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks. 
Onions,  sks . . . 

Hay,  tons  

Wool,  bales. . . 
Hops,  bales.. . 


.  78,096 
.242,139 
.  88,138 
.  16,615 
.  11,905 
530 
.  15,289 
.  24,317 
.  1,603 
.  1,592 
65 


2,328,424 
6,553,154 
3,340,508 
360,426 
155,338 
21,543 
354,382 
545,565 
64,943 
72. 175 
47,995 
6.666 


3,415,677 
7,582  969 
3,617,379 
344,773 
101,113 
1 1 1 ,99 1 
394.769 
541,672 
77.550 
79,402 
35,787 
6,476 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   62,256 

Wheat,  ctls  187,933 

Barley,  ctls   54,782 

Oats,  ctls   52 

Corn,  ctls   667 

Beans,  sks   3,421 

Hay,  bales   2,179 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  B>s   55,994 

Honey,  cases   10 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,290 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 

1,508,208 
6,140,672 
2,506,775 
9,317 
20,302 
215,554 
40,192 
11,584,776 
509,017 
5,545 
135,017 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

New 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New  York,  December  15— California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  steady;  other  fruits  steady  and  quiet. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7c  per  pound; 
prime  wire  tray,  7%@8c;  wood  dried,  prime,  8% c; 
choice,  8(4c;  lancy,  9@9Hc.  Prunes,  3(g8c  per 
pound,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal, 
7@8V4c;  Moorpark,  9@llc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7® 
10c;  peeled,  I2@20c. 

New  Catalogue. 
The  Home  Supply  Company,  successors  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Association, 
has  just  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalogue 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  out-of-town  buyers.  It  comprises 
pretty  much  everything  that  man,  woman  or 
child  requires,  with  good  cuts  of  same,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  lowest  net 
prices  in  plain  figures  for  every  article  men- 
tioned. This  company  has  been  established 
for  over  ten  years  and  has  acquired  a  very 
large  patronage  extending  all  over  the  State. 
It  is  the  only  concern  of  the  kind  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  doing  a  strictly  mail-order  business 
and  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  coun- 
try buyers.  Through  buying  largely  from 
manufacturers,  and  avoiding  many  of  the  ex- 
penses attending  ordinary  city  trade,  the 
company  is  enabled  to  supply  its  patrons  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  often  at  less.  It  is  also 
inviting  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  country 
produce,  which  it  agrees  to  handle  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  Owing  to  its  increasing 
business,  the  Home  Supply  Company  has  been 
compelled  to  move  into  larger  quarters  and  a 
general  invitation  to  call  at  its  new  home, 
217-219-221.  Drumm  St.,  is  extended  to  those 
visiting  the  city.  Catalogues  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 

Safety  In  Buying  Seeds- 
There  is  no  other  way  to  measure  the  value  of 
seed  than  by  the  value  of  the  crop.  A  good  crop 
simp  y  can  not  come  from  poor  seed.  Second-rate 
seeds  will  waste  good  land,  good  fertilizer,  and 
good  labor,  and  the  crop  won't  pay  expenses. 
Now,  as  the  practical  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time  testing  seeds  to  rind  out  whether  they 
are  trui  to  nam  •,  sound  and  clean,  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  only  safe  way  to  buy  heeds  is  to 
seek  the  protection  of  a  name  that  has  stood  for 
reliability  in  the  past.  The  great  seed  house  of 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  h  is  sold  seeds 
all  over  the  United  States  and  anada  for  the  last 
forty-iwo  years,  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness is  a  sure  indication  that  Ferry  seed  have 
given  >atisfaction.  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1898, 
a  standard  guide  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  con 
taining  much  valuable  information,  is  sent  free  to 
persons  writing  for  it. 


Dr.  Cary  T.  Hutchinson  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  | 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  was  | 
not  ripe  nor  conditions  suitable  for  the 
application  of  electricity  to  heavy  rail- 
road traffic.  The  chief  conditions  for 
economical  electrical  service  is  that  the 
train  service  shall  be  frequent — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  machinery,  including 
the  copper  feeders,  be  always  kept 
loaded,  doing  work  to  its  full  capacity 
nearly  all  the  time,  instead  of  two  or 
three  minutes  out  of  the  hour,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  an  attempt  made  to 
run  the  present  trunk  line  service  with 
electricity. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful.  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  Si  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1897. 

594,514. — Pressure  Gage— C.  W.  Bemish,  Taeotna, 
Wash. 

594,776.— Band  Cutter— D.  R.  Burnham,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

594.600  —Submarine  Buoy— E.  A.  Chamberlain, 
Woods,  Or. 

594,462.— Thrust  Bearing— O.  F.  Cook,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

594,728 —Lemon  Squeezer— Cox  &  Hughes,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal. 

594,683.— Bundle  Carrier— A.    W.    Duck,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

594,615.— BIT — B.  H.  Fowle.  Spokane,  Wash. 
594,627.— Bicycle  Support— W.  F.  Hewlett,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

594,695  Water  Filter— W.  Hunter,  S.  F. 

594,628 —ADVERTISING    DEVICE — A.     J.  Kellogg. 

Portland,  Or. 
594,803  — Mariner's  Compass— O.  Kustel,  S.  F. 
594,629.— Syrup  Pitcher— E.  G.  Laniz,  Albany.  Or. 
594,804.— Musical  Ladder— Ella  L.  B.  Mack,  Eos 

Angeles,  Cal. 
594,422. —  Pulverizer — A.  Paul,  S.  F. 
594,757  —Railway    Spike— J.    Richard,  Bisbee, 

A.  T. 

594,654.— Clock— J.  Schulte,  Jr.,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  V.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  by 
mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign 
patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business  trans- 
acted with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


TO 
CURE 


SCIATICA 

You'll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

L  WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 


4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


I  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


"Brown's  Bkonchial  Troches"  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.    Avoid  imitations. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Clocks.— Joseph  Schulte,  Jr.,  Monterey,  Cal., 
assignor  of  one-half  to  Thomas  J.  Field,  same 
place.  No  594,654.  Dated,  Nov.  30,  1897.  This  in 
vention  relates  to  improvements  in  clocks  and 
timepieces.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
regulate  the  clock  by  a  compensating  device  which 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  pendulum  or  balanc  e 
wheel  beats  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
spring  giving  the  impulse  decreases.  It  also  en- 
ables the  pendulum  to  automatically  regulate  and 
center  itself  with  relation  to  the  escapement  wheel 
so  that  its  beats  will  be  of  even  duration,  although 
the  clock  itself  may  incline  a  little  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cam  within 
the  train  of  clock  mechanism  having  a  gradual 
increase  in  curvature  from  the  initial  point  to  the 
terminus  of  the  cam  surface,  a  fulcrumed  lever 
having  the  free  end  continuously  in  engagement 
with  the  cam  so  that  the  impulse  of  the  escape- 
m  nt  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  tension  of 
the  winding  spring  is  reduced.  A  disk  is  centrally 
mounted  with  relation  to  the  escapement  wheel, 
a  pallet  and  verge  is  carried  by  a  downwardly  pro- 
jecting extension  of  the  disk,  the  verge  connects 
with  the  pendulum  rod  so  that  the  tilting  of  the 
clock  allows  the  disk  and  extension  to  move  and 
adapt  itself  automatically  with  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  pendulum. 

Mariner's  Compass  — Oscar  Kustel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  594,803.  Dated,  Nov.  30,  1897.  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  mariner's 
compass.  It  consists  in  the  novel  construction  of 
the  compass  card,  means  for  supporting  the  mag- 
netic needles  employed  therewith  so  that  the 
whole  device  is  as  light  as  possible  consistent 
with  permanency.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
compass  card  composed  of  a  continuous  circular 
sheet  of  woven  material  with  a  pivotal  center  and 
a  peripheral  supporting,  the  surface  of  the  card 
having  the  points  of  the  compass  marked  thereon 
and  a  support  for  the  magnetic  needles  consisting 
of  a  band  to  which  the  needles  are  fixed  extending 
from  side  t  oside  of  the  rim  and  crossing  below  the 
center  of  the  compass. 

Water  Filter. — William  Hunter,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  assignor  to  John  B.  McGlew  of  same 
place.  No.  594.695.  Dated  Nov.  30,  1897.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  water  filters.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  combination  with  an  exterior  case  of 
an  interior  removable  chamber  containing  any 
suitable  filtering  substance,  an  inlet  pipe  with 
pressure  regulating  valve  opening  into  the  lower 
part  of  a  main  chamber  beoeat  the  tiltering  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  filtering  takes  place  by  an  upward 
pressure,  a  settling  chamber  and  b  ow-oft  cock 
and  a  discharge  pipe  connecting  with  the  upper 
clear  water  chamber  above  the  filter,  so  con- 
structed that  the  action  of  discharge  serves  to 
aerate  the  water  at  the  instant  when  it  is  drawn 
off  from  the  filter. 

Blake,    /V\  offltt    <fe  To\A/«e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McH'ALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES'lW 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.JpSlML 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS, TEX.SiSC.  *S 


TUt  fyllglfl  IHbll^Y. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  BARGAINS. 

Goods  Sold  Cheap  This  Monih. 

Infants' Shirts  to  one  year  old   5 

Child's  Wool  Stockings,  5, 6,  7   8 

Child's  Cotton  Stockings,  5,  6,  7   7 

Infants' Shoes,  all  colors,  1  to  4   25 

Men's  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   1.25 

Ladies'  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   1.25 

SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

25  &  27  Market  Streel,  S.  F. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.    It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  ] 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its  I 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3. OO,  postage  pre-  | 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  yu  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  fb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 
W/ATERPROOF 


*©URINs 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Kest 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Faint  Made  In 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  Oil  Paint.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  WM.  BUKD,  Sole  Agent,  543  Davis  Street, 
San  Franeiseo.  Cal. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


I  PAT  E  NTS; 


DEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS!". 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  construction.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  to  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  bet  ter  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices.  Mailed  Kree.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 


W/OODIN  dfc 

312  and  314  Market  Street, 


-I  TTLE, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Artif icial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 
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In  the  Beet  Fields. 


Though  the  factories  have  about  reached  the  end 
of  their  season's  run,  the  talk  about  beets  and  the 
sugar  business  goes  on  vigorously  and  the  keenest 
interest  is  manifested.  The  new  factories  have  men 
in  the  field  arranging  for  beet  crops  with  which  to 
start  their  new  machinery  next  summer  and  pro- 
jectors of  still  newer  enterprises  are  discussing  lands 
and  other  essentials.  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
the  awakening  over  beet  sugar  might  sweep  away 
entirely  the  agricultural  and  commercial  lassitude 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years  in 
this  State —  a  State  where  there  has  been  less  reason 
for  such  depression  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  A  good  awakening  on  beets  will  serve  a 
general  good  purpose,  for  when  a  Californian  is  really 
awake  he  has  eyes  for  all  that  is  in  sight  and  there  are 
really  more  things  in  sight  than  sugar  beets.  The 
interest  now  discernible  will  probably  clear  our  whole 
industrial  sky  for  years  to  come. 

Still  we  talk  of  beets  and  continue  on  this  page 
our  list  of  illustrations  of  California  beet  culture. 
Naturally,  our  new  book  by  Prof.  Wickson  on  "  Cali- 
fornia Vegetables "  gives  due  prominence  to  the 
sugar  beet,  and  has  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to  a 
condensed  sketch  of  the  several  cultural  operations 
which  are  necessary  to  prepare  good  crops  for  the 
sugar  factory.  More  than  this,  the  whole  discussion 
of  California  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  methods 
of  cultivation,  etc.,  have  direct  reference  to  local 
resources  and  practices  which  are  involved  in  suc- 


rural  home.  All  these  things  are  among  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  which  well-established  beet 
growing  will  make  to  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
rural  interests.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Rural 
Press  is  disposed  to  persistently  urge  this  industry 


of  cured  hops.  This  entire  crop  has  been  sold  to  a 
single  customer,  one  of  the  great  brewers  of  London, 
at  a  fancy  price.  This  crop  has  averaged  1900 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  has  brought  within  a  fraction 
of  20  cents  a  pound.  The  gross  figure  was  $90,000. 
The  harvesting  caused  the  distribution  of  $20,000  to 
2000  pickers,  all  of  American  lineage  or  citizenship. 


Close  of  the  Volume. 


topping  i;beets  in  a:;fieldjinear  hollister. 

upon  Californians  as  fit  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  producing  activities  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
factor  in  that  diversification  of  productions  which  is 


The  holiday  season  brings  another  gift  to  the 
Rural  library  in  the  form  of  another  completed 
volume  of  our  serial  publication.  Our  twenty-sev- 
enth year  will  close  with  this  week's  issue,  and  Vol. 
LIV  will  go  upon  the  shelves — completed,  indexed 
and  ready  for  use  as  a  record  and  reference  book  of 
the  progress  of  California  agriculture.  The  index 
shows  that  the  last  six  months  have  brought  us  a 
wealth  of  topics  for  discussion  and  that  a  mine  of 
experience  has  yielded  a  rich  output  of  facts  and 
methods  for  general  guidance  and  encouragement. 
If  the  stranger  should  chance  to  pick  up  this  issue, 
we  ask  him  to  look  over  the  index  and  learn  how 
great  and  varied  a  field  of  local  information  and  ex- 
perience the  Rural  Press  makes  available  to  him 
in  his  undertaking  to  understand  what  to  do  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  how  to  do  it.  To  the  old  reader  of  the 
Rural  a  similar  glance  will  show  how  much  he  has 
read  (and  probably  also  how  much  he  has  forgotten), 
which  the  carefully  preserved  file  of  the  Rural  with 
its  index  keeps  constantly  within  his  reach  for  time 
of  need.    In  the  busy  industrial  life  of  the  present 


HAULING    BEETS   TO   THE    WATSON  VILLE    FACTORY    FROM   THE   FIELD   OF    MR.    J.    T.  PORTER. 


cessful  beet  growing,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
our  other  great  field  vegetables.  The  larger  en- 
graving on  this  page  is  reproduced  from  "California 
Vegetables,"  and  presents  a  scene  in  beet  harvest- 
ing near  Watsonville.  It  is  representative  of  our 
beet  fields.  The  foreground  is  a  solid  stand  of  large, 
fresh  foliage,  the  central  ground  shows  the  fine  work 
stock  which  the  successful  beet  grower  can  afford  to 
have,  and  the  background  shows  the  fine  residence, 
spacious  outbuildings  and  well-shaded  yards  which  | 
are  exponents  of  prosperity  and  comfort  in  the  I 


best  for  the  land,  for  the  land  owner  and  for  the 
State  at  large. 

The  smaller  engraving  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  corner 
of  the  beet  fields  during  the  harvest— the  men  being 
busy  topping  the  beets  or  removing  the  leaves  and 
green  crown  of  the  root,  which  the  factory  will  not 
accept.  

The  last  of  the  hop  crop  at  the  Pleasanton  hop 
yards  in  Alameda  county  has  been  shipped.  The 
total  harvest  there  was  2400  bales,  or  475,000  pounds,  ! 


day  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  remember  all  the 
facts  which  are  involved  in  his  operations.  The  agri- 
cultural reference  library  is  as  essential  to  the  farmer 
as  his  tool  shed.  In  such  a  library  for  the  California 
farmer  there  is  no  publication  which  will  bear  even 
distant  comparison  with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  Governor 
Budd,  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  and  Warden  Aull 
of  Folsom,  work  may  be  commenced  soon  on  the 
new  road  between  Sacramento  and  Folsom. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Cold,  dry  weather  has  continued  and  the  agri- 
cultural situation  is  practically  unchanged.  There  is 
still  time  enough  for  plenty  of  rain,  but  of  course  the 
later  it  comes  the  more  the  work  is  crowded  and  the 
less  in  the  aggregate  can  be  done.  Fortunately,  the 
moisture  which  came  was  used  for  all  it  was  worth, 
and  much  seeding  in  the  earlier  regions  of  the  State 
has  already  been  done. 

The  low  temperatures  of  the  past  week  have  vexed 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  considerably.  The  last  re- 
port from  the  south  up  to  Tuesday  night  says:  "  In- 
formation regarding  the  damage  done  by  frost  to 
fruit  is  conflicting  aud  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  some  damage  has  been  done 
and  certain  authorities  place  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age at  10  per  cent  of  the  orange  crop,  but  no  two 
sources  of  information  give  anywhere  near  the  same 
figures.  More  damage  is  feared  if  the  weather  re- 
mains clear."  It  will  be  several  days  before  exact 
information  cau  be  had  of  frost  injuries  thus  far, 
and,  unfortunately,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday  the 
end  of  the  cold  spell  is  not  in  sight. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  22,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Produce  Market. 

Since  our  last  writing  the  wheat  market  has  both 
advanced  and  declined,  and  as  we  write  to  day 
(Wednesday)  it  stands  approximately  where  it  was 
one  week  ago.  For  various  reasons  there  is  very 
little  doing  locally.  Holders  are  unwilling  to  sell  at 
current  prices,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ships,  and  there- 
fore light  inquiry  on  the  part  of  dealers;  and  the 
wavering  conditions  in  the  great  centers  make  un- 
certainty in  every  department  of  the  business. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  flat  and  dull,  ex- 
cepting for  such  varieties  as  are  soon  presumably  to 
be  in  demand  for  the  Yukon  trade.  The  only  reason- 
able explanation  thus  far  offered  for  the  dullness  is 
that  the  market  has  been  demoralized  by  offerings 


of  damaged  goods.  The  quantity  of  this  sort  of  stuff 
offering  this  year  is  greater  than  any  former  season, 
and  nobody  is  able  to  tell  how  long  it  will  last,  or 
what  the  prospect  is  for  better  prices  for  merchant- 
able goods  later  on.  Apricots,  apples,  and  pitted 
plums  continue  in  good  demand;  but  there  is  almost 
no  inquiry  for  any  other  sorts.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  there  is  no  great  supply  of  any  line, 
excepting  prunes,  and  by  many  a  better  situation  is 
looked  for  shortly. 

The  live  stock  market  continues  steady  and  firm 
at  recent  quotations,  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  famine  prices  which  were  promised  some  time 
back.  The  demand,  it  appears,  instantly  falls  off 
when  retail  prices  get  far  above  their  ordinary 
winter  level,  and  this  tendency  is  especially  marked 
this  season  when  poultry  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

The  butter  market  is  booming,  and  there  is  talk 
among  dealers  of  putting  the  wholesale  rate  at  40 
cents  per  pound  next  week.  This  is  almost  unheard 
of  in  recent  years,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
packed  stock  is  fully  exhausted,  that  Humboldt  dis- 
trict is  temporarily  out  of  the  market  and  that 
pasture  feed  is  slow  in  maturing  this  season. 

The  only  other  notable  fact  in  connection  with 
produce  markets  is  the  steady  picking  up  of  business 
in  lines  suitable  for  the  Yukon  trade.  For  beans, 
evaporated  vegetables  and  everything  else  required 
by  miners  there  is  a  good  demand. 

For  detail  of  prices,  etc.,  see  our  regular  market 
columns. 

The  Eastern  Orange  Market. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Wednesday 
(22nd.  inst.)  thus  reviews  the  Eastern  orange  mar- 
ket: 

The  new  season  in  California  oranges  has  now  fairly  opened. 
Twelve  carloads  of  California  Naveis  were  sold  at  auction  to- 
day and  about  the  same  quantity  yesterday,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  being  improved  almost  every  day,  both  as  to  color 
and  sweetness,  so  where  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  the  oranges 
were  greenish  and  almost  sour,  they  are  now  suitable  for  con- 
sump' ion  and  a' tractive.  The  Florida  season  is  nearly  eDded, 
and  after  New  Years  the  receipts  will  be  decidedly  smaller 
than  they  have  been.  It  is  estimated  that  250.000  boxes  will 
cover  this  season's  Florida  crop,  and  there  will  be  double  that 
quantity  next  season,  though  considerably  larger  estimates 
are  also  given.  The  receipts  of  Jamaica  oranges  have  been 
much  lighter  this  season.  It  is  said  there  will  be  compara- 
tively few  Valencia  oranges  coming  to  this  market  this  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  injury  to  the  crop,  and  the  Sicily  crop  is 
much  smaller  than  that  uf  last  year.  The  increasing  competi 
lion  of  California  lemons  in  the  South  and  West,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  pretty  much  the  whole  interior  of  the  country, 
has  undoubtedly  kept  many  orders  out  of  this  market,  but  it 
is  said  there  is  not  enough  California  fruit  this  year  to  wholly 
explain  the  depression  in  Sicily  lemous,  though  the  time  is 
probably  not  far  distant  when  the  native  fruit  will  supply 
most  of  the  markets  of  this  country. 


Fresno  Poultry  Show. 

The  first  of  what  is  planned  to  be  a  series  of  an- 
nual shows  opened  at  Fresno  on  Tuesday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fresno  County  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association.  Over  250  chicken  of  high  feather 
were  on  hand  for  the  opening.  Frank  W.  Breed  of 
Oakland,  who  will  act  as  judge,  is  reported  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  exhibit.  "Fresno,"  he  said, 
'"is  quite  up  to  date  on  chickens.  The  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males  are  the  finest  ever 
brought  together  in  an  exhibition  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Fresno  fanciers  have  also  set  the  pace 
in  regard  to  giving  a  free  show,  and  other  cities  will 
follow.  This  is  the  first  free  poultry  show  ever 
given  in  California." 

High-Bred  California  Horses  at  Auction. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  last  week 
there  was  a  large  sale  of  hi^h  class  horses,  including 
three  consignments  from  California.  Following  is  a 
list  of  California  sales  at  upward  of  $200  each  : 

Consignment  of  Henry  Hieree  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — Etta 
Rose,  b.  m.,  ls'.lj,  by  Bay  Rose-Lisette,  by  Abdallah  Wilkes. 
#225.  Lisette  Rose,  2:32,  pacing,  br.  f.,  1808,  l,y  Bay  Rose- 
Lisette,  *225.  Medium.  2:39^.  b.  g.  1MI4,  by  Bay  Rose-Lou 
Milton,  by  Milton  Medium,  $215.  Diva  Rose,  b.  f.,  1893,  by 
Bav  Rosa- Diva,  by  Piedmont,  1250.  Ossa.  ch.  f.,  1894.  bv  Dic- 
tat'us-Ked  Rose,  by  Sultan,  *270.  Lily  Guide,  b  f.,  1893,  by 
Guide-Lily  Stanley,  by  Whippleton,  #250.  Lady  Rupee,  br.  m  , 
1892,  by  Rupee-Zeiika,  by  The  Grand  Moor,  1310. 

Bob  Wood,  b.  g.,  1893,  by  Wood  nut-Sophia,  by  Robert  Mc- 
Gregor, #240.  Figaro,  b.  g  ,  by  Don  Figaro- Baby,  by  Tom  Ben- 
ton, #200.  Wattleblossom  blk.  m.,  1890,  bv  Director-Ladv  Wat- 
tles, by  Abbottsford,  #280.  Electra,  2 :  IS3;,  b.  m.,  1890,  by 
Richard  Elector-Moor  Maid,  by  The  Moor,  #280.  Floraline, 
2:21'4,  pacing,  bik.  m.,  1890,  by  Memo-Flora  Allen,  byA.vress- 
Mambrino  Wilkes,  #325.  Topsy  Allen.  2:25,  b.  m.,  1891,  by 
Silver  Boy-Flora  Allen,  #230.  Dolly  Madison,  gr.  m.,  1892,  by 
James  Madison,  dam  by  Whippleton,  #250. 

Property  of  Samuel  Gamble,  San  Francisco — Marin  Jr.,  2:13, 
gr.  g.,  1888,  bv  Marin-Silver,  bv  Sil verthreads,  Pete  Manee, 
New  York,  #030. 


The  Season's  Chances. 


To  the  Editor  : — You  probably  remember  that  I 
wrote  you  some  two  weeks  ago  that  dry  conditions 
bad  set  in  here,  and  that  rain  was  not  probable  down 
the  coast.  It  applied  south  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  but  not  around  the  bay  counties,  which 
received  a  light  to  fair  rain  some  ten  days  afjo. 

Since  then  the  atmospheric  moisture  has  been  in- 
creasing. Though  no  rain  is  yet  in  sight  for  south- 
ern California,  this  one  fact  is  a  hopeful  sign,  aside 
from  the  increasing  cold. 

South  of  Santa  Cruz  county  and  in  the  greater 


part  of  the  San  Joaquin  the  hills  and  valleys  are  yet 
as  seared  as  in  July,  and  only  dry  plowing  is  pos- 
sible. 

This  season  most  nearly  resembles  December,  '91, 
when  practically  no  rain  fell  till  the  last  days  of 
December  ;  then  two  inches  fell  here  in  less  than 
two  days.  It  rained  as  late  as  May  and  was  a  very 
fair  season.  The  December  rains  followed  after  a 
severe  cold  snap  not  unlike  our  present  one. 

Seasons  of  belated  rainfall  for  southern  and  south 
central  California  are  not  infrequent,  and  do  not 
necessarily  implv  a  drv  season. 

Santa  Maria,  Dec.  17.  L.  E.  Blochman. 


A  Dangerous  Prune  and  Peach  Pest. 

Caliroa  (Selaudria)  Obsoletuiu. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  to  the  danger  of 
purchasing  plum  or  peach  trees  in  Louisiana  or  ad- 
joining States,  as  there  is  a  species  of  saw-fly  that 
completely  defoliates  such  trees.  "  In  about  two 
vears  they  kill  an  orchard  effectually."  Prof.  H.  A. 
Morgan  reports  this  pest  as  steadily  becoming  more 
numerous,  until  now  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  plum  and  peach  trees  of 
that  State. 

The  adult  fly  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long  and  breeds  every  month  from  March  until  late 
in  the  fall.  "The  eggs  are  usually  deposited  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  along  or  near  the  small 
ribs."  The  larva  are  Iij;ht  colored.  The  entire  leaf 
is  destroyed  except  the  ribs  and  the  epidermis  of  the 
opposite  side  from  which  the  slug  is  eating.  They 
hibernate  in  the  ground  a  few  inches  under  the  sur- 
face, so  could  be  transported  in  the  soil  adhering  to 
the  stems  of  trees. 

On  pages  24-25  of  the  last  (Fifth  Biennial)  report 
of  the  State  Biard  of  Horticulture  of  California,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  "bud  moth"  {Tmetocera 
ocflfane)  that  has  been  so  injurious  to  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  quince,  peach  and  even  blackberry  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  as  far  west  as  Idaho. 
Now  according  to  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley  (Oregon 
Agriculturist,  Dec.  15th)  it  has  secured  a  foothold 
near  Portland.  Not  a  tree  should  come  into  the 
State  without  careful  inspection  and  thorough  disin- 
fection before  being  planted. 

Alexander  Craw, 
Quarantine  Officer,  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  20th. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  December  20,  1K"7. 


General  Summary. 


Continued  cold  drv  weather  with  heavy,  and  in  some  localities  In- 
jurious frost  has  characterized  the  week.  The  temperature  without 
exception  has  been  below  the  no  mal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
the  great  valleys  of  the  State  the  minimum  temperatures  have 
been  about  or  below  the  freezing  point  for  about  three  mornings. 
The  rainfall  has  been  deficient  everywhere  except  in  the  northwest- 
ern '-oast  counties  where  the  raiufall  has  been  generous.  In  the 
great  valleys  and  in  all  the  country  south  of  the  Tehachapt.  the 
rainfall  has  been  far  below  the  normal.  On  Wednesday  morning 
warnings  were  sent  by  the  Weather  Hureau  of  the  liability  of  frost 
ou  Thursday  night  that  would  prove  injurious  to  citrus  fruit;  and  on 
Thursday,  Friday.  Saturday  aud  Sun  lay  warn  ngs  of  severe  frost 
and  the  necessity  of  acive  md  continued  m-  isures  for  pretention 
were  Issued  and  widely  distributed.  The  fosts  of  Dec.  3,  4  and  6 
very  nearly  reached  the  danger  po  nt,  aud  the  effects  were  probably, 
to  a  c  msiderable  degree  minimized  by  smudging.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  tie  efforts  of  orange 
growers  to  smudge  and  protect  their  fruit  have  been  very  generally 
successful  during  the  pres-nt  frosts.  The  conditions  were  probably 
two  or  three  degrees  colder  than  on  D  'c.  4. 

Shasta.— Cold,  with  heavy  frost.   No  damage  to  trees. 

Glenn  —  North  winds.    Rain  needed. 

Hutte  — Orange  crop  nearly  secured.  Rains  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  grain  which  looks  line. 

Yolo.— Cold,  with  winds  and  heavy  Srosts.  Plowing  commenced. 
Orchardlsts  pruning    Ground  dry. 

Solano.— Ranchers  vety  busy  plowing  and  sowing.  Orchardists 
pruning. 

Bli  Dorado. — Farmers  through  seeding. 

Svhamksto.— Heavy  frosts  and  light  rains.  Orum  In  carload-, 
moving  East.    Farmers  getting  their  grain  in  good  shape. 
San  JOAQUIM. — Killing  frosts. 

Stanislaus  — Heavy  frosts.    Farmers  watting  for  rain 
Keun  —Rain  and  frost.    Plowing  and  seeding  in  earnest. 
Mekced.— Cold  nights  with  heavy  frosts.   Farmers  plowing  and 

seeding. 

Fresno  —Cold  with  heavy  frosts.  Seeding  almost  finished.  Rain 
much  needed. 

Kings  —  Dry  and  cold.  Farmers  continue  to  plow  and  seed. 
Rain  needed  for  early  sown  grain. 

Tul ark  —  ^lowing  and  seeding.  Severe  frost  Sunday  night  evi- 
dently did  some  damage,  but  it  is  too  early  to  yet  determine 

Humboldt.— Plowing  somewhat  retarded  by  heavy  rainfull.  Pas- 
turage doing  well.   Stock  doing  well. 

Naim.— Rain  on  13th  tttted  the  ground  for  plowing  and  seeding, 
which  the  farmers  are  busily  doing. 

Sonoma.— H-avy  frosts  have  done  considerable  damage  to  seed. 
Farmers  plowing 

Contra  Costa.— Rain  is  needed.   Seeding  nearly  over. 

Alameda.— Farmers  busy  plowing. 

Santa  Clara.— Killing  frost.  Plowing  and  pruning.  More  rain 
needed. 

Santa  Cruz —Clear  and  cold.    Heavy  frosts  Plowing. 

San  Mateo  — Heavy  frost  every  morning  during  the  week.  Farm- 
ers nave  their  work  well  advanced. 

Monterey  — Very  cold  with  heavy  frosts  and  light  showers. 
Farmers  through  plowing.    Summer  fallowing  for  beets. 

San  Luis  Obispo  —Short  feed  and  cold  weather  telling  on  stock. 

Santa  Harhaha— Clear  and  cold  with  frosts.    Rain  needed. 

Li  s  ANiiELKs.  —  Heavy  frosts  and  light  rains.  Some  damage  to 
oranges  and  lemons  reported.  Some  plowing  in  progress  About 
half  of  wheat  crop  seeded  before  rain  comes.  Frost  has  done  dam- 
age in  orange  and  tig  orchards.  mt 

Ventura  —Clear  cold  weather.  No  damage  of  fruit  except  to 
young  growth. 

Orange  —Light  showers.  Heavy  frost.  More  or  less  damage  to 
oranges  and  celery 

Riverside.— Some  frost  during  week;  no  damage  to  oranges. 
Rain  in  back  country  allows  farmers  to  seed  grain. 

San  Diego.— Cold  with  light  and  small  hall. 

Li  is  Angeles  Summary— Co  d  and  dry  except  light  rains  14th 
and  18th.  with  frequent  frosts  heavy  tn  places.  Reports  thus  far  re- 
ceived say  that  exaiuinat  on  shows  that  only  occasional  lemon  and 
orange  twigs  f>-ost«  d  which  Indicates  that  no  oranges  arc  frozen. 

El  keka  Summ  \  ry  The  rainfall  lias  been  superab  ndant  and  re- 
tarded plowing  and  seeding.  Grass  growing  vigorously  and  stock 
in  good  condition.  The  first  killing  frost  oocurred  on  Sunday  dam- 
aging tonder.plants. 


December  25  1897. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. — At  a  meeting  of  .the  Alameda, 
County  Dairyman's  Association,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
A.  C.  King  of  Fruitvale  was  deputed  to  prepare  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  position  of  cow  owners  in  ihe  matter  of  in- 
spection under  the  tuberculin  test.  Following  is  Mr.  King's 
statement : 

We  wish  to  state  where  we  stand  on  the  tuberculin  test,  and  these 
views  exprt  ss  the  position  of  a  m  .joritv  of  the  milkmen  of  Alameda 
county.  We  do  not  want  to  sell  milk  from  diseased  cows,  as  the 
Board  of  Health  and  some  doctors  woulu  like  to  mak«  the  people  be- 
lieve, and  we  never  have  objected  to  a  physical  examination  of  our 
cows  by  a  competent  veterinary,  and  to-day  we  stand  ready  to  re- 
move any  cows  that  may  be  condemned.  But  is  the  tuberculin  test 
a  test  that  may  be  relied  upon  ?  How  many  doctors  who  now  cham- 
pion its  cause  have  ever  studied  it  or  had  any  experience  with  it  ? 
The  Uni led  -Mates  (government  does  not  regard  it  as  infallible.  It 
seems  it  is  more  of  an  experiment  as  yet  than  anything  else,  for 
why  should  the  Government  ne  so  particular  as  to  getting  the  re- 
ports and  post  mortem  examinations  if  they  were  so  sure  of  its  suc- 
cess ?  And  does  it  seem  just  that  the  milkmen  should  be  thus  f  reed 
to  stand  up  and  be  abused  because  a  few  cranks  wish  to  exercise  a 
fad?  Now,  all  records  would  show  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  ihe 
tuberculin  test  from  the  dairymen,  and  is  it  any  wonder  the  most  of 
them  feel  that  to  oppose  a  Board  of  Hea.th  would  mean  to  be  ruined 
in  business?  I;  they  were  not,  it  would  not  be  the  Board  of  Health's 
fault,  as  their  action  in  Alameda  county  would  indicate,  for  it  is 
their  boast  that  any  dairyman  who  refuses  to  go  on  their  list  will 
lose  all  his  customers  through  their  efforts  Now,  1  am  not  a  man  of 
sciem e,  but  my  experience  with  the  tuberculin  test  shows  that  it 
has  many  faults  and  not  many  virtues.  In  the  first  place,  my  cows 
were  tested.  Out  of  thirty-three  I  lost  eighteen— or  they  were  con- 
demned. Most  of  them  1  sold  to  the  butchers,  and  they  passed  the 
Government  inspector  as  tit  for  human  fuod.  When  the  test  was 
made  I  had  only  one  that  I  thought  would  not  stand  the  test.  She 
nad  been  removed  from  the  herd  as  not  fit  o  mi  In  longer,  but  I  had 
her  tested  and  she  stood  it  all  right.  I  knew  she  was  not  all  ri«ht, 
and  cal,ed  the  testers'  attention  to  her.  I  have  since  had  her  killed 
and  found  her  lungs  were  in  a  terrible  state.  Now,  this  is  the  kind 
of  cow  from  which  the  Board  of  Health  wants  us  to  sell  milk— one 
which  any  body  w  ho  knows  a  cow  from  a  goat  would  condeiun.  There 
is  a  dairyman  near  me  who  had  his  herd  tested  and  had  the  same 
experience,  and  offered  to  bet  the  man  that  did  the  testing  $>  to  $1 
that  one  cow  passed  by  him  as  healthy  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
consumption.  '1  he  veterinary  did  not  have  the  faith  in  the  test  to 
take  it  up.  There  was  another  man,  whom  1  can  produce,  who  con- 
demned one  of  his  cows  some  time  ago  and  gave  her  over  to  b<-. 
killed.  She  found  her  way  into  a  herd  and  was  recently  tested  and 
stood  the  test.  Then,  again,  Drs.  Pierce  and  Archibald  tested  three 
cows  for  Anton  Gonzales,  and  they  all  stood  the  test.  In  a  few  days 
Dr.  carpenter  tested  them  again  and  condemned  two  that  had  stood 
the  test  before.  Now,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  that  the  dan- 
ger from  tuberculosis  in  milk  from  cows  that  are  to  all  appearance 
healthy  is  not  greatly  exaggerated,  and  if  the  doctors  stopped  to 
consider  a  minute  that  the  babies  who  die  might  have  been  un- 
healthy when  born?  1  certainly  do  not  remember  where  very  many 
babies  on  my  route  have  died  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  when  they 
did,  as  a  rule,  they  were  fed  on  some  patent  slop.  And  how  is  this 
test  run — in  whose  in  eresl?  Some  dairymen  do  not  lose  more  than 
five  or  six  out.  of  a  hundred,  while  others  lose  as  many  as  twenti- 
thiee  out  of  thirty.  From  what  I  can  learn,  where  this  test  is  made 
with  Government  tuberculin,  the  loss  is  over  a  third. 

Colusa. 

The  time  for  getting  sugar  beet  contracts  signed  has  been 
extended  to  January  1st  by  the  Sugar  Beet  &  Refining  Com- 
pany at  Port  Costa.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
farmers  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  the  contracts  for 
the  beets  in  time  to  meet  the  demands.  It  may  prove  our  last 
chance  for  the  factory,  therefore,  with  a  certainty  of  pay  for 
their  beets  befere  them,  the  committee  urges  the  farmers  to 
respond.— Colusa  Sun. 

Los  Angeles. 

Home-Made  Fruit  Drier.— Some  years  ago  there  was  quite 
a  boom  in  artificial  fruit  drying  in  California,  but  of  late  not 
much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  at  least  not  in  southern 
California.  The  losses  that  have  been  sustained  from  early 
rains  during  the  pastseason  have  again  led  many  fruit  growers 
to  look  with  favor  on  artitical  fruit  dryers.  S.  Fairburn  of 
Burbank  constructed  a  fruit  dryer  on  his  place  this  season 
which  proved  very  successful  during  the  close  of  the  fruit 
season,  when  the  weather  was  damp  and  the  sky  cloudy.  The 
California  Cultivator  gives  the  following  description  of  Mr. 
Fairburn's  dryer:  "The  dryer  is  10x16'  feet  and  12  feet  high, 
the  upper  5  feet  being  used  as  a  temporary  storeroom,  having 
a  tight  floor.  There  are  two  sets  of  double  doors  on  the  sides. 
It  holds  163  trays,  4x4  feet,  which  makes  15U0  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  and  lakes  thirty-six  hours  to  dry  it.  There  are  three  4x0- 
inch  ventilating  openings  in  front  for  the  air  to  enter.  It  is 
heated  by  a  furnace  2%x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  brick  and 
covered  with  a  %-ineh  thickness  of  sheet  iron.  One  brick  in 
width  is  used.  An  iron  pipe  12  inches  in  diameter  conducts 
the  smoke  from  the  back  of  the  furnace  along  the  ground  to 
the  back  of  the  dryer  and  into  a  brick  chimney  constructed 
outside  and  touching  the  building.  The  pipe  radiates  heat ; 
but  the  most  heal  being  directed  over  the  furnace,  two  pieces 
of  sheet  iron,  2%x5  feet,  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  it  to  pro- 
tect the  nearest  trays  of  fruit.  Gum  wood  and  orchard  prun 
iogs  are  used  for  fuel.  The  heat  in  the  dryer  varies  from  130° 
to  180°.  Mr.  Fairburn  dries  over  a  ton  per  acre  from  six  or 
seven  acres  of  four-year-old  peach  and  apricot  trees." 

Ripe  Olives  for  the  President.— This  morning  ten  gallons 
of  olives,  grown  on  Wiggins'  ranch  and  put  up  by  Mr. 
Thatcher  of  Pomona,  were  sent  to  President  McKinley.  They 
are  pui  up  in  a  white  keg  with  gilded  hoops,  and  as  Mr. 
Wiggins  guarantees  that  the  olives  are  finer  than  the  case 
they  must  be  superfine.— L.  A.  Express. 

Citric  Acid  Factory  at  Work.— At  last  the  citric  acid 
factory  at  North  Ontario  is  in  operation  and  manv  lemons  will 
be  utilized  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Farmers  have 
evidently  been  expecting  too  much  from  the  factory,  however, 
as  many  of  them  have  expected  to  receive  for  culls  as  much  as 
they  get  for  first-ciass  fruit.  Naturally  they  are  somewhat 
disappointed,  but  while  the  amount  paid  falls  considerably 
below  the  price  paid  for  sound  fruit,  it  will  add  considerably 
to  the  gross  revenue  of  the  growers.  The  benefit  of  this 
establishment  will  not  be  limited  to  Ontario,  as  it  is  expected 
to  bring  in  lemons  from  other  producing  sections,  while  the 
importation  of  limes  from  Mexico  is  not  improbable.  As  they 
yield  double  the  quantity  of  acid  obtained  from  lemons,  they 
are  considerably  sought  after. — L  A.  Times. 

Successful  Oil  Making.— Mr.  M'Ewen,  who  bought  the 
Howland  olive  oil  mill  ai  Pomona,  reports  that  he  has  made 
2000  gallons  of  oil,  and  has  already  sold  1500  gallons.  Next 
year  Mr.  M'Ewen  will  put  in  another  crusher  and  roller, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  handle  a  large  quantity  of  olives. 

The  family  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  mate,  a  magnificent 
pair  of  ostriches  at  the  South  Pasadena  farm,  is  about  to  be 
increased  by  'steen  new  members,  the  happy  pair  being  now 
engaged  in  the  incubation  of  a  ponderous  pile  of  eggs  that 
number  about  fourteen,  and  are  each  as  big  as  four  dozen  or- 
dinary hens'  eggs.  Grover  is  a  faiihful  helpmate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  this  incubation,  and  stands  regular  watch  and  watch 
with  his  magnificent  better  half  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
nest  warm. — Pasadena  Star. 

Orange. 

Will  Walnuts  Keep?— H.  K.  Snow  of  Tustin,  who  last 
spring  was  an  active  worker  at.  Washington  for  a  higher  pro- 
tective import  duty  on  foreign  fruit  in  the  Dingley  bill,  re- 
lates to  a  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  follow- 


ing experience  :  Twelve  years  ago  he  gathered  his  first  crop 
from  the  walnuts  on  his  Tustin  ranch.  He  put  some  in  a  box, 
in  order  to  test  how  they  would  keep.  He  intrusted  the  box 
to  the  care  of  the  then  Mrs.  Snow.  She  died  soon  afterward 
and  Mr.  Snow  forgot  all  about  the  nuts.  Four  years  ago  the 
box  with  the  nuts  was  discovered  by  the  present  Mrs.  Snow 
in  a  closet,  where  the  air  is  very  dry,  drier  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary warehouse.  Before  Mr.  Snow  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
the  children  ate  most  of  the  nuts.  Mr.  Snow  cracked  a  few 
of  what  were  left  and  could  discover  no  difference  between 
them  and  fresh  ones.  He  still  has  some,  and  to  day  cracked 
one,  finding  it  only  a  trifle  drier  than  the  fresh  ones  and  not 
rancid  at  all.  The  nuts  were  soft  shells,  and  had  not  been 
sulphured.  This  seems  to  show  that,  provided  the  nuts  are 
not  sulphured  and  are  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  they  will  keep 
well  preserved  for  at  least  twelve  years,  even  without  cold 
storage.  Mr.  Snow  also  showed  a  soft  shell  walnut  imported 
from  Grenoble,  France,  the  region  whence  the  seed  of  the 
California  soft  shells  was  imported.  Mr.  Snow  calls  it  a  fair 
specimen.  It  is,  however,  as  to  size  and  plumpness  inferior  to 
the  average  California  soft  shell,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
California  article  is  superior  to  the  imported  article.  The 
nut  had  not  been  sulphured,  but  had  been  dipped  in  a  diluted 
acid,  which  has  given  to  the  shell  a  bright  yellow-ochre  color. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Wickson  Plum — No  other  man  has  given  to  horticul- 
ture so  many  valuable  things  as  has  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  who  because  of  his  great  work  in  the  origination 
of  valuable  fruits  has  come  to  be  called  the  "  Wizard  of  Hor- 
ticulture.'' The  list  of  fruits  which  he  has  given  to  this 
country  is  a  long  one  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  now  grown,  especially  among  plums.  Oue  of  the 
latest  and  by  many  considered  the  most  valuable  plum  yet 
produced  is  the  "Wickson,"  derived  from  crossing  the  Kel- 
sey  and  Burbank.  The  trees  begin  bearing  when  quite  young 
and  are  very  prolific.  It  is  an  upright  grower,  vigorous,  the 
leaves  slightly  turned  up  at  the  edges,  somewhat  like  the 
Prunus  Simoni.  These  qualities  wouid  be  of  no  value  with- 
out good  fruit,  but  with  fruit  of  fine  quality  they  at  once  be- 
come very  desirable,  and  some  of  them  necessary.  The  fruit 
of  the  Wickson  is  very  large,  of  fine  flavor,  good  quality,  at- 
tractive form  and  handsomely  colored,  being  well  laid  over 
with  red,  streaked  with  purple  or  reddish  purple.  The  skin 
is  thick,  the  flesh  amber  yellow,  and,  like  the  Burbank,  one 
of  its  parents,  is  a  cling;  it  is  juicy,  yet  firm  enough  to  be  a 
good  shipper.  In  the  Salt  River  valley,  where  it  is  now  fruit- 
ing, it  is  counted  as  the  king  of  plums.  In  that  section  the 
Oriental  or  Japanese  plums,  to  which  class  the  Wickson  be- 
longs, are  the  only  ones  that  do  very  well.  Although  it  was 
not  fruited  by  Mr.  Burbank  until  about  four  years  ago,  it  is 
such  a  remarkable  fruit  that  it  is  already  one  of  the  most 
widely  disseminated  of  the  newer  plums.  It  was  named  by 
Mr.  Burbank  for  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University  of 
California,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  fruits  in  the  United 
States  — Redlands  Facts. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Pampas  Plume  Industry. — Several  years  ago  there  was 
quite  a  boom  in  pampas  plumes  for  export,  most  of  them  being 
shipped  to  Hamburg.  Then  the  fashion  changed,  and  prices 
became  unremunerative.  Now  there  is  again  a  revival  of 
this  industry,  especially  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  whence 
several  large  shipments  have  recently  been  sent  to  Europe. 
J.  M.  Short  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  who  has  recently  ship- 
ped a  carload  to  Germany,  estimated  his  crop  at  300,000 
plumes. 

Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Clara  valley  farmers  are  organizing  a  farmers' club 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Fresno  farmers'  club. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.  — Eastern  Newtown  Pippin 
shipments  are  about  over.  *  *  *  P«j  iro  valiey  Bellefluers 
were  retailed  at  25  een's  per  quart  in  the  New  York  market 
last  month  *  *  *  Up  to  the  15th  inst.,  204  carloads  of 
apples  had  been  sh'pped  from  Watsonville  to  Eastern  points. 
*  *  *  This  valley  is  going  to  need  oue  or  more  large  apple 
dryers.  The  waste  and  small  sized  fruit  should  be  used  in 
some  form.  *  *  *  The  Pajaro  apple  is  the  only  California 
fruit  which  does  not  depend  on  the  auction  room  for  an  East- 
ern market.  It  has  a  steady  value.  *  *  *  The  first  ship 
ment  of  Pajaro  Newtown  Pippins  were  auctioned  in  London 
last  Friday,  and  brought  from  10  to  12  shillings  per  box- 
equivalent  to  S2.45  to  12 .95  per  box..  At  those  prices  the  Por- 
ter Bros.' Co.  should  net  a  good  profit.  The  fruit  arrived  in 
excellent  condition.— Pajaronian. 

Sutter. 

Yuba  City,  Dec.  16. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
fruit  growers  was  held  here  yesterday  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  proposition  to  raise  funds  to  assist  in  the  adver- 
tising ol  California  fruit  products  in  foreign  markets,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  recent  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.  Hon.  J  A.  Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting,  and  gave  the  grow- 
ers facts  and  statistics  as  10  what  the  exhibit  from  this  State 
at  Hamburg  had  done  toward  creating  a  demand  for  our 
fruits.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  local  growers  from  this 
county,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties,  showing  that  they  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  work  commenced  at 
Hamburg.  By  a  resolution  adopted  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  this  section  would  raise  its  proportion  of  the 
amount  asked  by  the  Slate  committee,  and  that  the  plan  of 
raising  the  funds  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  said  committee  who  reside  in  this  county,  the  local  mem- 
bers being  H  P.  Stabler,  B.  F.  Walton  and  A  D  Cutts. 

Oil  Pressing  at  Yuba  City.— The  Sutter  Canning  and 
Packing  Company  has  erected  an  olive  oil  plant  and  is  now 
prepared  to  handle  all  grades  of  olives.  The  Appeal  in  writing 
up  the  oil  plant,  says  :  "  Owing  to  a  peculiar  affinity  the  oil 
has  for  all  kinds  of  odors,  the  press  is  situated  in  ai  specially 
constructed  room.  The  press  is  anchored  in  a  concrete  founda- 
tion so  as  to  withstand  the  great  hydraulic  pressure  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  extent  of  112  tons.  About  t  wo  and  a  half 
tons  can  be  pressed  in  a  day,  which  produce  about  forty  gallons 
of  oil.  The  olives  are  placed  in  burlap  bags  and  several  of 
these  bags  are  put  into  the  press  at  one  time,  aggregating 
about  500  pounds.  The  pumps  are  then  started  and  the 
pressure  slowly  increased  until  the  sixty-ton  mark  is  reached. 
The  oil  from  the  first  pressing  is  called  the  virgin  oil  and  is 
first  in  quality.  The  pulp  and  seeds  are  then  put  through  a 
machine  which  grinds  them  like  mush.  This  is  pressed  twice 
so  that  all  the  oil  from  the  seeds  is  extracted  Trie  oil,  as  it 
runs  from  the  press  is  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  put  through 
an  ingenious  contrivance  which  mashes  out  all  the  impuriiies 
and  coloring  matter.  It  is  filtered  and  then  put  up  in  bottles 
ready  for  the  market." 

Ventura. 

W.  P.  Grainger  of  El  Rio,  Ventura  county,  writes  to  the 
Rural  as  follows:  "I  see  that  Humboldt  boasts  of  large 
sweet  potatoes.  I  have  some  of  fair  size,  seven  potatoes 
weighing  thirty-six  pounds,  the  largest  one  weighing  six 
pounds  alone.    How  will  these  compare  with  Humboldt's  !" 

Rust  Proof  Wheat.  — Mr.  Orton  of  Ventura  informs  us  that 
in  his  county  they  have  what  is  called  "  Defiance "  wheat, 
which  never  rusts  even  when  planted  on  the  coast.  The  seed 
was  sent  out  to  Ventura  county  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  and 


soon  became  so  very  popular  for  its  non-rusting  qualities  that 
no  other  kind  is  planted  now.  Its  yield  is  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  sacks  to  the  acre  and  its  milling  qualities  are  excellent. 
—  Arroyo  Grande  Herald. 

Tulare. 

Peculiar  Action  of  Bees. — E.  F.  Denton  of  this  city  and 
James  T.  Phipps  of  the  Willow  neighborhood  had  a  peculiar 
experience  one  day  last  week.  They  were  on  the  way  to 
Lindsay  with  a  wagon  load  of  household  goods  and  firewood. 
Soon  after  passing  Las  Palmas  orchard,  beyond  the  timber 
line,  a  large  swarm  of  bees  swooped  down  on  them  and  tried 
to  capture  wagon,  wagon  load,  team  and  all.  The  bees  lighted 
on  the  wagon,  on  the  horses  and  on  the  men.  They  seemed  to 
be  making  up  their  minds  to  locate  and  make  the  outfit  their 
home.  Bees  being  naturally  distasteful  to  Mr.  Phipps  he  became 
alarmed  and  wanted  to  fly,  leaving  the  wagon  and  its  contents 
to  the  lively  insects.  But  Mr.  Denton  objected  and  fought 
for  the  further  possession  of  his  property.  It  took  the  better 
part  of  a  half  hour  to  prevail  on  the  bees  to  let  them  alone  and 
leave  for  other  parts.  Two  things  are  yet  a  mystery  to  the 
men — what  bees  are  swarming  this  time  of  year  for,  and  what 
there  was  about  their  wagon  to  tempt  bees  to  light,  as  they 
had  nothing  of  a  vegetable  nature  with  them  whatever. — 
Tulare  Times. 

Citrus  Progress  in  Tulare. — Orange  and  lemon  orchards 
are  giving  employment  for  a  goodly  number  of  people.  The 
growing  of  citrus  fruits  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  product  of 
Tulare  county  will  exceed  150  carloads.  But  there  is  in  the 
country  an  area  of  about  4000  acres  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  three  years  hence,  when  all  now  bearing  will 
contribute  something  to  our  fruit  exports,  the  value  of  the 
country's  crop  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  grapefruit  will 
make  a  large  figure,  and  many  people  will  be  required  to  pick 
the  fruit,  pack  and  box  it,  and  haul  it  to  the  railroad  stations 
for  delivery.  When  the  citrus  districts,  Porterville  and 
the  mountain  valleys  above  it,  Lindsay,  Lime  Kiln,  Exeter, 
Orosi,  and  other  places  where  fewer  are  grown,  are  in  bearing, 
the  fruit  industry  in  this  county  will  furnish  employment  to 
all  its  residents  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year. — Visalia 
Delta. 

OREGON. 

Tobacco  Experience  in  Oregon. — Tobacco  has  been  grown 
in  a  small  way  in  Oregon  for  a  long  time.  It  has  never  yet 
been  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  State,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  can  be  done  with  profit.  Mr.  Milton  Hagar 
of  Russellville,  Oregon,  an  experienced  tobacco  grower  from 
Kentucky,  this  year  procured  seed  of  the  S  ianish  seed  leaf 
variety  and  from  it  grew  tobacco  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  all  the  cigar  manufacturers  who  have  seen  it  a  first-class 
wrapper  tobacco.  The  leaves  have  the  fine  silky  texture  re- 
quired for  wrappers.  Mr.  Hagar  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  this  year's  product  that  he  will  experiment  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  next  season.  Tobacco  such  as  that  grown 
by  him  this  year  should  be  sold  at  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
pound.  The  quality  of  tobacco  depends  very  much  on  the  soil 
upon  which  it  is  grown.  The  land  about  Russellville  is  a  well- 
drained  sandy  loam,  and  naturally  adapted  to  produce  tobacco 
suitable  for  wrappers.  On  heavier  soil  the  tobacco  grows 
ranker  and  coarser  and  brings  a  very  much  lower  price.— Ore- 
gon Agriculturist. 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  in  the  Orange  Business.— According  to  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  orange  shipments  from  that,  point  for  the 
week  ended  December  4,  amounted  to  43,000  boxes,  or  149  car- 
loads, the  total  shipments  of  the  season  up  to  that  date  being 
61,000  boxes.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that 
Phoenix  has  already  shipped  so  large  an  amount  of  oranges 
this  season.  The  Gazette  says  :  "The  prices  so  far  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  although  some  shippers  have  not  re- 
ceived as  much  for  their  fruit  as  they  paid.  All  the  dealers 
are  looking  for  a  slump  in  prices  before  Christmas  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  amount  of  green  fruit  that  has  been 
dumped  on  the  eastern  market.  Some  of  this  stuff  has  been 
rejected,  and  other  lots  will  of  necessity  bring  very  low 
prices.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cars  at  present,  and  ship- 
pers will  lose  some  good  orders  at  assured  high  prices  if  ar- 
rangements for  transportation  are  not  made  at  once.  It  is 
probable  that  after  this  week  shipments  will  begin  to  lighten 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  an  active  demand 
is  predicted." 


Silos  in  Sonoma  County. 

The  first  silos  built  in  Two  Rock  valley  by  the 
Jawett  Bros.,  says  the  Sonoma  Farmer,  were  not  sat- 
isfactory, on  account  of  local  conditions.  The  corn 
used  was  planted  broadcast  in  a  rich,  moist  spot, 
grew  slender  but  very  tall,  and  was  siloed  in  a  green 
and  watery  state.  Field  peas,  barley,  oats,  or  corn 
in  rows,  brought  to  a  state  of  sufficient  ripeness  to 
develop  all  its  food  qualities,  will  give  better  results, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  silos  owned  by  the  Jewetts 
may  yet  be  operated  by  them. 

A.  P.  Martin  built  a  twin  silo,  partly  concrete 
topped  out  with  wood,  each  side  being  about  8Jx21 
and  20  feet  deep.  In  1896  he  constructed  a  circular 
one  on  a  concrete  base,  16$  feet  in  diameter  and  20 
feet  deep.  The  sides  are  double-boarded  with  stuff  6 
inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  set  on  end  like  staves 
with  tarred  paper  between,  the  frame  being  outside. 
The  ensilage  will  weigh  forty-five  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  from  which  one-fifth  can  be  deducted  after  set- 
tling. 

G  W.  Gaston  built  a  similar  one  in  1896,  and  these 
two  men,  with  fifty  and  twenty  cows  respectively, 
now  supply  700  and  375  pounds  of  milk  to  the  Pro- 
vines  creamery,  against  525  pounds  furnished  by 
three  other  dairies,  aggregating  thirty  more  cows; 
in  other-words,  seventy  cows  fed  on  ensilage  and 
other  food  to  make  a  well-balanced  ration,  give  1075 
pounds  against  525  pounds  of  milk  from  100  cows  fed 
on  the  California  plan,  or  more  than  double.  Again, 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  4  4  for  ensilage 
against  3  7  to  4  for  non-ensilage. 

L.  L.  Cannon  built  a  silo  in  1895.  Mr.  Parker  has 
one  south  of  Petaluma,  and  the  following  men  have 
built  silos  this  year  near  Two  Rock:  Walter  Church, 
D.  Houx,  H  Hammil  (two),  A.  Robinson,  C.  Boysen, 
E  Henshaw,  Freeman  Bros.,  and  J.  Doss.  Most  of 
these  are  on  the  circular  plan  like  the  last  one  put 
up  by  Mr.  Martin.  That  size  is  about  as  large  as 
should  be  made  for  twenty-five  cows  to  eat  fast 
enough  to  prevent  the  silage  becoming  mouldy. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pruning  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 


By  T.  H.  Ramsay,  manager  of  Hazlewod  Farm,  Woodside,  San 
Mateo  county,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers' 
Club. 

The  subject  allotted  to  me  is  one  upon  which  great 
diversity  of  of  opinion  exists,  and  also  one  subjected 
to  many  changes  of  methods,  as  the  time  rolls  on  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  perhaps  some  of  those  in 
vogue  are  at  fault. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  we  have 
been  doing  too  much  pruning,  and  perhaps  this  is 
true  to  a  degree,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
and  as  yet,  I  am  averse  to  the  belief  that  we  should 
refrain  from  pruning  after  the  first  or  second  year, 
as  some  suggest,  although  the  method  will  undoubt- 
edly allow  the  tree  to  bear  earlier.  I  do  admit, 
however,  that  we  should  not  prune  as  severely,  but 
think  there  is  a  happy  medium  to  strike. 

Cutting  Back  at  Planting. — It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  positive  rule  as  to  just  how  a  one,  two,  three  or 
four  year  old  tree,  or  any  other  aged  tree,  should  be 
pruned,  for  many  conditions  govern  this:  locality, 
variety  and  general  health  of  the  tree,  are  all  factors 
which  a  pruner  must  take  into  account,  so  the  best 
one  can  do  is  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way, 
and  this  I  will  do  by  first  pointing  to  a  few  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  newly  initiated  horticulturist.  He  wants 
and  buys  the  largest  tree  he  can  secure  from  the 
nursery;  the  taller  the  tree  and  the  more  limbs  it 
has,  the  better  he  is  pleased;  this  tree  he  plants, 
leaving  all  or  nearly  all  the  original  nursery  top  on, 
and  feels  naturally  proud  to  find  what  a  showing 
his  newly  planted  orchard  makes  as  he  goes  through 
it  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  thinking  to  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  few  boxes  of  fruit  next  year 
to  help  pay  expenses;  whereas,  in  reality,  he  has 
done  the  worst  possible  thing,  for  a  tree  so  left  will 
never  amount  to  anything;  all  the  top  should  have 
been  cutoff,  leaving  a  single  cane,  without  limbs. 

I  planted  a  fifty  acre  prune  orchard  some  six  years 
ago  and  was  criticised  rather  severely  by  some  of 
my  neighbors  for  cutting  down  to  a  single  cane  18  or 
20  inches  in  height,  taking  off  all  side  limbs  and  was 
twitted  about  my  "sticks  in  the  ground,  which  I  de- 
signed to  call  a  prune  orchard,"  until  that  spring, 
when  these  sticks  began  to  throw  out  many  fine, 
strong  shoots,  which  attained  a  growth  of  from  3  to 
6  feet.  I  know  of  several  orchards  in  my  vicinity 
now  where  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  not  topping 
and  have  watched  particularly  how  poorly  they  have 
done;  in  place  of  good,  healthy  shoots,  they  can 
barely  cover  with  leaves  the  first  year  the  many 
limbs  left,  and  the  future  only  brings  a  mass  of  small, 
slender  limbs,  not  capable  of  bearing  a  crop  of  good 
fruit. 

Cutting  back  the  first  year  at  time  of  planting 
stimulates  root  growth,  and  a  tree  then  throws  out 
top  in  accordance.  Some  people  have  sufficient 
courage  to  cut  off  the  side  limbs  and  to  top  slightly, 
leaving  a  long  spindling  tree  4  or  5  feet  in  height; 
this  is  almost  as  bad  as  not  cutting  at  all,  for  a  tree 
so  left  rarely  amounts  to  much,  being  a  splendid  sub- 
ject to  sunburn,  and  if  you  succeed  in  getting  a  top 
on  such  a  highly  headed  tree,  it  always  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  oping  top  heavy,  in  addition  to  causing 
you  to  climb  much  higher  for  the  fruit. 

Low  Headed  Trees  Desirable. — I  asked  a  gentleman 
last  spring,  who  was  speaking  to  me  about  pruning 
young  trees,  why  he  left  bis  trees  so  high.  His  an- 
swer was  the  same  as  I  have  often  heard  before: 
"  So  he  could  plough  close  to  them  and  save  digging 
around."  Now  this  is  foolishness,  for  you  can  head 
a  tree  1  foot  above  the  ground  and  prune  it  so  that 
you  can  get  just  as  close  with  plow  or  cultivator  as 
though  it  were  headed  4  feet  high.  Our  orchards 
are  headed  about  18  to  20  inches,  and  we  usually 
plow  the  centers  with  a  gang  plow,  finishing  up  with 
a  one  horse  and  double-shovel  plow.  The  latter  im- 
plement we  find  most  satisfactory  in  tearing  away 
the  little  strip  left  after  the  one-horse  plow,  and  we 
rarely  have  any  digging  around  the  trees,  unless  it 
is  late  in  the  spring,  to  pulverize  the  ground  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  tree  to  preserve  the  moist- 
ure. 

Forming  the  Tree. — Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  sec- 
ond year  of  our  work,  and  if  we  have  cut  back  our 
tree  at  time  of  planting,  we  have  a  number  of  limbs 
to  select  from.  My  advice  is  to  select  three  or  four 
of  the  best  ones,  bearing  in  mind  to  make  the  selec- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  proper  balancing  of  your 
trees. 

Granted  you  have  courage  enough  to  cut  away  all 
but  three,  these  I  would  cut  back  two-thirds  of  their 
length — this,  of  course,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  limb;  if  spindling,  cut  more;  if  heavy  and 
stocky,  you  may  leave  longer.  In  cutting,  shears 
should  always  be  of  the  best  and  sharp;  make  a  neat, 
slanting  cut,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  bud. 
One  should  always  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
just  enough  wood  to  heal  over  well,  thus  making  a 
strong  union.  Leaving  too  much  wood  above  the 
bud  is  almost  as  serious  an  error  as  not  leaving 
enough,  for  it  will  usually  die  back  to  the  next  bud 


and  leave  a  stub.  The  less  decayed  wood  on  a  tree, 
the  better. 

I  find  it  preferable  to  cut  to  an  inside  bud  rather 
than  an  outside  one,  as  a  limb  growing  from  a  bud  so 
left  has  greater  strength  at  the  union.  By  paying 
attention  to  this  little  point  we  will  have  less  broken 
trees  at  time  of  bearing  a  heavy  crop. 

You  are  now  building  the  foundation,  as  it  were, 
preparatory  to  your  upper  work  and  must  have  an 
eye  to  same,  for  one  should  look  into  the  future  to 
the  time  when  you  will  gather  from  500  to  1000 
pounds  of  fruit  from  this  tree.  Many  of  you  will 
probably  say  divide  this  by  two,  but  often  the  reason 
for  being  compelled  to  do  so  is  because  of  the  im- 
proper treatment  your  tree  has  been  subjected  to 
while  young,  it  being  a  very  easy  matter  to  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  during  the  first  two  years  of  prun- 
ing, I  think  even  more  than  thereafter. 

Different  Treatment  for  Different  Trees  — The  method 
of  cutting  back,  just  mentioned,  must  be  varied 
somewat  with  varieties  such  as  peach,  apricot,  etc. 
It  is  more  intended  for  the  prune,  apple,  pear,  or 
those  varieties  of  a  caney  growth.  With  the  peach, 
for  example,  you  should  usually  cut  to  a  small  twig, 
there  always  being  many  of  them,  and  then  clip  the 
greater  portion  of  this  twig  off,  for  usually  the  sap 
will  flow  into  this  twig  the  following  spring  and  this 
makes  your  limb,  whereas  were  you  to  cut  off  the 
cane  without  regard  to  the  twig,  or,  in  other  words, 
square  your  tree  across  the  top,  you  would  get  a 
large  growth  of  lateral  branches,  many  of  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  away,  as  your  tree  would 
have  more  branches  than  it  could  well  sustain.  So  I 
would  say  always  bear  this  in  mind  when  making  a 
cut  on  the  peach,  to  cut  to  a  lateral  twig  or  limb  and 
not  bob  off  square. 

The  Third  Pruning. — Assuming  that  you  have  left 
three  canes  last  year,  you  will  now  find  each  with 
two  or  more  limbs,  having  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances made  a  growth  of  from  3  to  6  feet,  besides 
some  side  limbs.  I  would  select  six  of  the  best 
limbs,  distributing  on  each  of  the  three  canes,  cut- 
ting back  one-half  their  length,  if  thrifty,  otherwise 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  more.  Possibly  you 
may  find  some  trees  which  have  not  grown  suitably 
to  allow  you  such  a  degree  of  latitude  in  making 
your  selection,  and  you  may  get  but  five  good  canes, 
or  even  four.  I  would  advise  the  sacrifice  of  number 
for  quality.  I  would  not  dispose  of  all  the  side 
limbs,  more  particularly  those  growing  to  the  out- 
side, for  even  though  they  may  cause  some  inconve- 
nience in  cultivating,  they  are  pliable  and  will  bend 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  a  horse  walking  quite  close 
to  a  tree;  you  will  find  them  a  benefit  in  shading  the 
trunk  and  also  of  assistance  in  spreading  the  limbs 
of  such  varieties  as  the  pear,  apple  and  prune,  by 
their  weight.    You  may  remove  them  later. 

The  Fourth  Pruning. — Passing  now  to  the  fourth 
year's  pruning,  we  will  find  our  six  canes  to  have 
multiplied  considerably,  and  we  have  twelve  or  more, 
some  of  which  probably  not  having  made  as  vigorous 
a  growth  as  others,  but  we  certainly  will  find  enough 
to  select  from  ten  to  fourteen  good  ones,  which  again 
cut  back,  but  not  over  one-half  their  length,  if  that. 
I  would  try  now  to  proportion  my  tree,  if  possible. 
In  some  cases  you  may  find  an  entire  limb  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth  diseased,  possibly  having  been 
mutilated  by  a  horse  rubbing  against  it,  or  from 
sour  sap.  This  I  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  away  en- 
tirely, even  if  you  had  to  cut  off  at  the  first  year's 
crotch,  for  the  tree  will  usually  fill  up  the  vacancy 
caused  by  taking  out  this  limb. 

After  Treatment. — After  the  fourth  year  I  would 
cease  topping,  but  continue  taking  out  objectionable 
limbs,  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned  above,  or 
where  the  tree  seems  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the 
sun  giving  plenty  of  light  to  t\e  center  of  your 
tree. 

1  shall  have  to  state  again  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  adopt  this  method  of  non-topping  to  the 
peach  or  apricot,  especially  the  former,  as  it  stands 
and  requires  more  pruning  than  almost  any  other 
variety. 

Having  followed  about  on  the  line  given,  you  will, 
after  five  years,  have  an  orchard  of  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance and  capable  of  carrying  a  crop.  I  will 
admit  that  by  doing  less  pruning  you  would  get  a 
crop  sooner,  but  to  my  mind  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  attained  is  securing  a  tree  on 
which  to  place  a  crop,  for  it  is  like  expecting  a  boy 
to  do  man's  labor  in  asking  a  tree  to  bear  and  sup- 
port a  crop  when  not  of  sufficient  age  to  do  so,  and 
I  certainly  think,  if  done,  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
longevity  of  the  tree.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  where  the  soil  is  of  unusual  depth  and  richness, 
or  possibly  where  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  for  I  have 
known  a  good  crop  to  come  from  a  three  or  four-year- 
old  tree  and  no  seemingly  bad  results  following,  but, 
generally  speaking,  I  believe  to  the  contrary.  The 
peach  will,  of  course,  bear  earlier  than  the  prune, 
pear  or  apple,  under  any  circumstances. 

Through  the  life  of  the  tree  it  is  continually  under- 
going changes,  and  it  is  a  case  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest"  with  the  various  limbs  ;  the  sap  suddenly 
ceasing  to  flow  so  freely  into  one,  causing  it  to  dwin- 
dle, while  another  seems  to  receive  more  than  its 
share,  so  we  must  continually  keep  taking  out  these 
poor,  decayed  branches,  and  not  allow  them  to  re- 


main a  breeding  place  for  insects.  Do  not  strip  the 
limbs  of  the  small  twigs  or  fruit  spurs,  as  here  is 
where  your  best  fruit  grows. 

Save  the  Low  Twigs.  —There  seems  to  be  something 
fascinating  about  standing,  after  you  have  finished 
pruning  the  main  portions  of  the  tree,  and  with  your 
small  hand  shears  clip  all  these  little  twigs  off  close 
to  the  main  limb.  While  it  is  often  necessary  to  thin 
them  out,  especially  with  the  peach,  for  leaving  too 
many  causes  such  a  density  of  foliage  as  to  shade  the 
fruit  too  much,  a  certain  amount  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  branches  from  the  sun  ;  furthermore,  con- 
tinually stripping  the  limbs  of  all  lower  twigs  and 
branches  causes  the  tree  to  bear  at  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  only.  I  always  contend  it  is  better  in  pruning 
a  tree  the  second  or  third  year  to  leave  more  limbs 
than  I  really  believe  will  be  required,  for  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  take  one  off,  as  the  tree  becomes 
older,  but  difficult  to  replace  one,  so  in  case  one  be- 
comes defective  for  any  reason  you  have  another  to 
replace  it. 

Education  in  Pruning. — While  pruning  is  simple 
enough,  one  should  have  some  practical  experience 
under  the  guidance  of  one  qualified  to  instruct  before 
attempting  to  prune  his  own  orchard,  or  in  fact  to 
direct  others. 

Another  thing  one  should  bear  in  mind,  is  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  professional  gardener,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  knowledge  as  a  pruner  of  fruit 
trees.  He  may  round  it  off,  giving  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance, similar  to  a  cypress  hedge,  but  there  are 
other  points  to  be  considered  in  pruning  a  fruit  tree. 
I  have  seen  some  fine  orchards  ruined  in  this  manner. 
Personally  I  would  as  soon  take  a  man  who  had 
never  pruned,  if  blessed  with  ordinary  intelligence, 
for  in  two  or  three  days  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand what  is  wanted,  and  such  a  man  will  rarely  cut 
too  severely  on  a  tree;  they  usually  have  to  be  sent 
back  to  take  more  wood  out. 

Time  of  Pruning. — As  to  the  time  of  pruning,  I 
would  advise  beginning  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  as  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  this  work,  as  well  as  the  burning 
of  brush  advanced  before  ploughing  begins,  for  the 
two  operations  conflict  and  if  weeds  get  a  start  in 
spring,  as  they  should  in  all  orchards  (they  being 
valuable  as  fertilizers)  it  would  be  more  expensive 
gathering  brush.  At  all  events,  it  should  be  finished 
before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  the  tree  thus  being 
spared  the  shock  of  bleediug. 

The  time  for  marketing  poor  fruit  at  a  profit  has 
passed,  and  the  man  who  now  makes  the  money  is 
the  one  who  raises  the  large  fruit.  This  you  cannot 
do  continually  withoud  due  regard  to  the  care  of 
your  orchard,  pruning  being  a  very  important  factor 
of  this  duty,  but  one  should  not  be  unmindful  either 
of  the  necessity  of  thorough  cultivation,  the  two  be- 
ing essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  tree.  Bringing 
an  orchard  into  bearing  is  no  sinecure,  as  perhaps 
many  of  you  can  attest,  but  unfortunately  it  is  often 
realized  too  late,  and  many  an  orchard  suffered  to  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,  but  perhaps  for  this  fact  those  Who 
continue  in  the  business  should  feel  thankful,  because 
if  all  orchards  planted  came  to  maturity  it  might 
have  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  fruit  market. 


The  Tree  Tomato. 


To  the  Editor:— My  tree  tomato  is  doing  so  well 
this  fall,  I  will  give  my  experience  with  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  wish  to  try  it.  It  is  full 
of  fruit,  from  the  tiny  little  white  blossom  to  the 
red-ripe  fruit.  It  will  take  the  same  place  in  fruits 
that  the  Tokay  takes  in  grapes — for  show.  It  is 
better  to  eat  if  grown  in  a  warm,  frostless  belt. 
That  is  where  there  is  money  in  it,  if  anywhere.  My 
tree  is  two  years  and  five  months  old.  It  is  8  feet 
high  and  over  8  across  the  branches,  and  it  meas- 
ures 13  inches  round  the  butt.  The  top  has  been 
killed  both  winters,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
the  butt  at  all.  It  was  frozen  three  times  last  win- 
ter, but  came  out  all  right.  It  is  a  great  tippler — it 
wants  many  drinks  and  often.  It  is  a  beauty.  A  can- 
vas tent  would  save  it  and  keep  it  in  fruit  all  the 
time.  Robert  Hastie. 

Clayton,  Contra  Costa  county. 

[The  plant  to  which  Mr.  Hastie  alludes  is  the  tree 
tomato  of  Jamaica  (Solatium  hetaceum),  the  seed  of 
which  was  donated  to  the  State  University  for  dis- 
tribution by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cammack  of  Whittier  several 
years  ago.  The  plant  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
with  many  growers,  as  previous  accounts  in  our  col- 
umns have  shown. — Ed.] 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Improvement  of  Our  Poultry. 


By  C.  Nisson  of  Two  Rock,  at  the  recent  Farmers-  Instttute  at 
Fetaluma. 

Poultry,  like  other  domestic  animals,  are  divided 
into  various  breeds.  We  cultivate  distinctive  breeds 
or  varieties  of  our  domestic  animals  because  we  have 
a  desire  to  develop  distinctive  qualities  in  them. 
As  we  have  developed  extreme  speed  in  some  horses, 
in  others  strength  ;  in  some  cattle,  beef,  and  fat  pro- 
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ducing  qualities,  and  in  others  milk  production,  so 
we  have  some  poultry  breeds  especially  adapted  for 
laying,  others  for  producing  meat  and  feathers.  The 
all-purpose  animals  like  the  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  is 
gradually  and  continually  giving  way  to  those  adapted 
for  simple  economic  law. 

Breeds  of  Poultry. — There  are  a  great  many  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  poultry  grouped  into  a  number  of 
classes.  This  is  because  fancy  has  had  more  to  do 
with  producing  them  than  utility,  and  for  this  reason, 
a  majority  of  these  breeds  are  practically  unknown 
to  the  market  poultry  man,  and  would  be  useless  to 
him  if  he  did  know  them. 

The  breeds  showing  the  useful  qualities  most  de- 
cidedly are  included  in  the  Asiatic,  American  and 
Mediterranean  classes. 

In  the  Asiatic  class  we  find  Brahmas  and  Lang- 
shans — the  heavy  weights.  In  the  American  we  have 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Dominiques. 
These  are  sometimes  classed  the  all-purpose  fowls, 
and  where  such  a  qualification  is  desired,  they 
answer  the  purpose  well.  In  the  Hamburg  and 
Mediterranean  class  we  find  the  layers.  The  Ham- 
burgs,  however,  on  account  of  their  rather  small 
size  and  slow  growth  are  not  favorites,  with  the  egg 
farmer.  In  the  Mediterraneans  we  have  the  Leg- 
horn, Spanish,  Minorcas,  and  Andalusians,  and  of  these 
the  Leghorns  are  the  favorites  of  the  market  poultry 
men  on  this  coast. 

Leghorns  Have  Been  Improved. — The  Leghorns, 
like  the  other  breeds  of  the  Mediterranean  class, 
were  imported  because  of  their  laying  qualities  and 
distinction.  But  if  they  have  become  more  prolific 
since  their  introduction,  I  could  not  tell  you  whom  to 
praise  for  it.  It  certainly  is  not  the  market  poultry- 
men  of  this  country,  for  they,  as  a  rule,  do  little  else 
than  cross  one  variety  or  breed  upon  another,  hoping 
to  create  a  superior  cross  in  short  order,  trusting 
to  luck,  and  using  about  as  much  intelligence  as  a 
lottery  gambler  does  in  selecting  lucky  numbers,  and 
with  about  as  much  success. 

Neither  can  the  poultry  fanciers  claim  any  credit, 
for  although  they  deserve,  the  greatest  praise  for  at 
least  having  kept  these  breeds  distinct,  and  creating 
distinction  where  none  existed  before,  they  keep 
only  that  and  beauty  in  view.  Utility  with  them  is 
utterly  disregarded,  and  from  that  point  of  view,  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  shows  conducted  by  them 
it  is  color  mainly  that  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  slightest  white  on  a  feather  in  a  black  or  brown 
bird,  or  black  or  brown  on  a  white  bird,  disqualifies 
it  and  throws  it  out  of  competition,  while  no  matter 
how  faulty  the  shape,  if  not  a  deformity,  it  may  com- 
pete. And  still  it  is  shape  rather  than  color  which 
denote  the  type  in  poultry  as  well  as  in  horses  and 
cattle.  Everything  is  therefore  sacrificed  to  color, 
and  blood  from  foreign  types  is  introduced,  if  neces- 
sary to  it. 

A  noted  fancier  and  poultry  judge  once  related 
how  he  improved  his  Brown  Leghorns  by  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  games  and  Cochins.  The  size  and  plum- 
age were  greatly  improved.  That  shape,  laying  qual- 
ities, color  of  eggs  produced,  and  the  growth  of  the 
offspring  suffered,  was  of  course  no  consequence  to 
a  fancier,  and  yet  that  is  precisely  everything  to  the 
market  poultry  man.  Every  breeder  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns knows  how  often  he  is  annoyed  by  this  Cochin 
type  appearing  in  his  Leghorns,  showing  itself  mostly 
in  the  young,  in  the  combs,  and  color  of  eggs  laid  by 
hens  having  even  ever  so  little  of  this  blood  initheir 
composition. 

Quite  lately  an  Eastern  breeder  published  his  ex- 
perience in  producing  a  Buff  Leghorn  breed  by 
crossing  seven  distinct  breeds  of  poultry  with  one 
another.  Among  the  breeds  used,  only  one  was  a 
Leghorn.  He  exhibited  these  birds  at  a  poultry 
fanciers'  show  and  received  prizes  for  them  as  Buff 
Leghorns.  If  we  remember  that  the  only  claim  of 
the  poultry  fancier,  from  a  useful  standpoint,  is  that 
he  keeps  breeds  pure  and  distinct,  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  he  might  be  improved  upon  even  on 
that  point. 

The  Fanciers'  "  Standard." — Such  methods  as 
these  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  they  are  not  often 
made  public  unless  the  results  are  extraordinary,  as 
in  the  last  case  mentioned.  It  is  rather  considered 
a  "  trick  of  the  trade "  and  kept  quiet.  The 
"Standard"  by  which  poultry  at  these  shows  are 
judged  are  of  course  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  suits  the  fancier  and  is  made  only  by  fanciers 
and  for  fanciers. 

In  some  breeds,  in  order  to  produce  prize  winning 
show  birds,  breeders  must  practice  double  breeding, 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  keep  one  yard  from  which  he 
expects  only  standard  males  and  another  from  which 
be  gets  only  standard  females  and  disqualified  males. 
He  cannot  get  both  sexes  suitable  for  show  from  one 
yard. 

In  most  white  breeds  the  plumage  in  a  natural 
state  is  apt  to  have  a  yellowish  tint  especially  on  the 
males  in  hackle  and  back.  Wherever  yellow  legs  are 
demanded  in  this  bird  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this 
yellow  or  brassy  color  where  birds  are  exposed  to 
sun  and  weather;  still  it  is  as  good  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  show  room,  and  to  bleach  this  color,  birds 
intended  for  show  are  kept  in  semi-darkness  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  a  few  days  before  being  sent  to 
the  show  are  washed  in  bluing  water. 

The  Vice  of  Size. — With  such  absurdities,  is  it  much 
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wonder  that  the  practical  poultry  man  looks  with 
considerable  contempt  upon  fanciers  and  their  shows  ? 
Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  the  fancier  is  his  hobby 
for  size. 

Size  is  always  favored,  and  in  some  classes  birds 
cannot  compete  if  a  certain  weight  is  not  reached. 
In  breeds  where  meat  production  is  the  principal 
product  desired,  it  does  no  harm;  but  in  the  egg- 
laying  breeds,  I  consider  it  the  greatest  mistake  to 
increase  present  size — in  fact,  I  think  it  is  overdone 
already.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  put  the 
blame  for  this  size  craze  on  the  fancier  alone. 

We  all  glory  in  making  everything  as  big  as  we 
can.  It  is  a  national  fault  and  we  have  come  hon- 
estly by  it.  Our  English  relatives  have  it,  too,  and 
in  even  a  greater  degree.  In  no  country  do  the  big 
breeds  of  poultry  flourish  like  they  do  in  England, 
and  no  country  in  the  world  imports  more  eggs  than 
England;  and  what  is  more,  she  imports  her  eggs 
from  countries  where  small  breeds  are  kept  almost 
exclusively. 

But  you  may  say  the  larger  the  bird  the  larger 
the  egg,  and  large  eggs  bring  bigger  prices  per 
dozen.  Granting  this  to  be  the  case  (which  is  not 
always  so),  the  bigger  eggs  cost  more  to  produce 
and  the  bigger  carcass  of  the  birds  more  to  sustain. 
Even  if  they  lay  as  many  eggs,  as  long  as  eggs  are 
not  sold  by  weight  the  producer  of  large  eggs  will  be 
the  loser.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  eggs  are 
sold  by  weight,  at  retail  at  least. 

If  we  should  come  to  sell  eggs  by  weight  whole- 
sale, and  they  are  sold  by  the  dozen  retail,  small 
eggs,  like  small  rolls  of  butter,  will  command  a  pre- 
mium; and  even  if  also  retailed  by  weight,  most 
housekeepers  would  prefer  the  eggs  giving  the 
greatest  number  to  the  pound. 

Should  We,  Improve  Leghorns  ? — The  bulk  of  the 
poultry  raisers  on  this  coast  are  located  right  here 
within  some  twenty-five  miles  of  Petaluma.  We  are 
all  in  the  business  for  eggs  mainly,  and  keep  only  the 
egg-laying  breeds — in  fact,  Leghorns  almost  exclu- 
sively. This  proves  that  we  consider  the  Leghorns 
the  most  profitable  for  egg  production. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  in  us  to  make  some  effort  not 
only  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present  usefulness  and 
purity,  but  to  improve  them  ?  What  are  the  quali- 
ties we  wish  to  improve  ?  We  want  them  to  be  still 
larger  layers,  to  grow  and  mature  quicker,  and  to 
have  them  possessed  of  such  strong  constitutions 
that  they  will  be  able  to  resist  diseases  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about,  and  who  is  to  do 
it  ?  It  is  evident  we  cannot  expect  the  poultry  fan- 
cier to  do  it.  He  cares  only  for  what  he  calls  beauty. 

These  are  practical  qualities  and  the  practical 
poultry  men  are  the  ones  who  should  take  this  mat- 
ter in  band. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  there 
so  many  breeders  of  Leghorns  gathered  together  on 
so  small  an  area  as  right  here,  and  T  don't  see  why  a 
beginning  should  not  be  made  right  here.  We  cer- 
tainly all  wish  our  hens  to  lay  better,  to  be  freer 
from  disease,  to  grow  and  mature  more  quickly,  and 
also  to  have  these  traits  inherited  with  the  greatest 
certainty  possible.  It  certainly  can  be  brought 
about  with  the  proper  effort  and  I  commend  the 
matter  to  your  consideration. 


Believes  in  Light  Brahmas. 


By  G.  W  Downs,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Poultry 
Association. 

I  made  up  my  mind  some  time  since  to  quit  breed- 
ing Light  Brahmas  and  take  up  some  more  popular 
breed.  I  felt  pretty  bad  about  giving  up  my  favor- 
ite breed,  but  now  that  I  have  made  the  date  I  feel 
better.  You  can't  find  the  date  in  the  calendar, 
neither  will  you  be  able  to  find  me  when  that  day 
comes.  Still,  I  am  intending  to  quit — when  I  quit 
breathing,  not  breeding.  We  love  them  for  their 
quiet,  peaceful  disposition;  their  superb  carriage, 
their  beautiful  hackles  of  black  and  white  forming 
such  a  grand  contrast  to  their  pure  white  body.  We 
are  never  bothered  by  our  neighbors  telling  us  what 
they  will  do  if  we  don't  keep  those  birds  home — most 
any  old  fence  will  hold  them.  Then,  again,  one  of 
those  large,  dark-colored  Brahma  eggs  is  worth  two 
of  some  breeds  we  could  mention.  We  sometimes 
say  an  egg  is  an  egg;  you  might  add  "  especially  the 
Light  Brahmas,"  and  only  do  them  justice. 

For  the  Table. — As  to  the  fowl  itself,  for  table  pur- 
poses, in  our  opinion,  it  has  no  superior  and  few 
equals.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  breed 
to-day  and  fifty  years  ago,  at  which  time  they  had 
single  combs,  were  more  rangy  and  close  feathered, 
and  were  known  as  the  Grey  Shanghai.  They  have 
been  at  something  like  their  present  state  of  breed- 
ing for  about  thirty  years.  The  credit  for  the  im- 
provement in  this  breed  is  largely  due  to  such  men 
as  I.  K.  Felch  of  Massachusetts,  the  originator  of 
the  Felch  strain;  E.  C.  Comey  of  the  same  State, 
who  is  the  originator  of  a  strain  known  as  the  Duke 
of  York;  Atso.  P.  Williams,  Autocrat  strain.  These 
men  are  the  pioneers  of  the  Light  Brahma  business, 
but  of  late  years  some  of  the  younger  breeders  have 
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made  a  name  for  themselves,  and  we  call  to  mind 
one  case  where  Uncle  Isaac,  as  Mr.  Felch  is  gener- 
ally known,  had  to  score  for  one  of  them  a  Light 
Brahma  pullet  96£  points. 

At  the  East. — The  Light  Brahma  is  a  great  favor- 
ite in  the  East  and  middle  Eastern  States.  At  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  recently  closed  the  Light  Brahma 
outclassed  the  Oregon  favorite  (Barred  Plymouth 
Rock)  2  to  1.  There  were  nearly  200  on  exhibition. 
We  received  a  letter  this  week  from  Illinois  stating 
that  Light  Brahma  cockerels  were  bringing  3  cents 
a  pound  advance  over  market  price  for  table  fowls. 
This  would  make  them  bring  $1.25  each.  This  week 
we  saw  one  dozen  Oregon  scrub  chickens,  young  and 
old  mixed,  sell  for  $1.50,  or  12*  cents  each.  Fanciers, 
breeders,  commission  men,  everybody,  speed  the  day 
when  poultry  will  be  sold,  yes  eggs,  too,  by  the 
pound.  Then  will  the  Light  Brahmas  be  a  power  in 
chickendom. 

Wliy  Not  More  Popular  on  This  Coast  f — Why  is  it 
not  so  now  ?  The  practice  of  selling  by  the  dozen  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  books  of  the  Oregon 
Poultry  and  Supply  Company  will  show  where  Light 
Brahmas  for  market  sold  for  three  times  the  price 
of  common  stock — both  sales  the  same  week.  Again, 
time  was  when  most  any  old  hen,  if  she  was  light 
colored,  with  a  neck  more  or  less  dark,  her  feet  and 
shanks  well  covered  with  feathers  and  scale,  especi- 
ally scale,  was  a  typical  Oregon  Light  Brahma — a 
fowl  that  did  not  pay,  didn't  lay  eggs  enough  and 
should  be  tabooed. 

Again,  there  were  some  good-looking,  perhaps  well 
cared  for,  Light  Brahmas  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
pay.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds.  There  I  object,  for  I  know  they  won't 
make  a  Light  Brahma. 

Breeding  Light  Brahmas. — If  we  were  just  beginning 
to  breed  them  I  would  prefer  to  start  with  good- 
shaped  birds,  ordinarily  feathered  rather  than  al- 
most a  perfect  plumage,  and  have  them  deficient  in 
symmetry  and  general  shape.  Shape  we  consider 
very  essential.  Side  by  side  with  shape  should  the 
laying  qualities  be  considered.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine the  laying  qualities  of  a  flock  of  hens  ?  This  is 
our  rule:  Discover  which  hen  it  is  that  leaves  the 
roost  first  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  return  at 
night.  There  you  find  your  layers  invariably.  Se- 
lect these  females  to  breed.  Keep  this  up  for  two 
years  and  see  the  improvement.  This  will  give  you 
a  flock  of  fowls  that  will  please  you  in  all  respects. 

When  you  have  an  egg-laying,  good-shaped  lot  of 
fowls,  then  you  can  think  about  breeding  them  nearer 
the  Standard  requirements  as  to  feather,  combs, 
etc.,  but  make  haste  slowly.  If  you  advance  one  or 
two  sections  each  year  you  are  doing  well.  This  is 
the  experience  of  one  who  has  bred  them  fourteen 
years.  If  you  know  what  strain  your  birds  are, 
stick  to  that  strain.  This  is  one  of  the  three  things 
you  should  do.  Second.  Establish  a  strain  of  your 
own.  Third.  Get  a  pair  more,  if  you  can  afford  it,  of 
an  established  strain.  Always  look  to  the  same 
strain  for  new  blood,  if  you  want  your  birds  to  show 
breeding  and  family  characteristics. 

How  to  Establish  a  Pedigreed  Strain. — Get  a  pair; 
be  sure  they  are  not  brother  and  sister.  The  female 
progeny  of  this  mating  should  be  mated  the  follow- 
ing season  to  the  old  male,  the  young  male  to  the  old 
hens.  The  third  year  you  can  mate  together  the  get 
of  these  pens,  reserving  one  cockerel — a  good  one — 
to  mate  back  to  the  original  hen.  This  will  be  your 
new  blood  of  your  by-this-time  established  strain. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The  Poland  China  Hog. 


By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Fresno. 

This  breed  has  in  times  past  been  known  by  vari- 
ous names,  such  as  Warren  County,  Dick  Creek, 
Gregory  Creek,  Magie,  Butler  County,  Miami  hog, 
and  possibly  other  names,  but  the  name  Poland  China 
was  finally  adoptpd  by  the  National  Swine  Breeders' 
Convention  in  1872,  and  has  since  been  generally  ac- 
quiesced in. 

The  early  history  of  the  formative  period  of  this 
breed,  like  all  others,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
and  great  uncertainty.  In  fact,  so  little  is  definitely 
known  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  for  persons  when 
asked  as  to  the  original  element  to  answer:  "  I  don't 
know."  This  would  in  all  cases  be  the  exact  truth, 
and  we' are  free  to  confess  that  the  more  we  investi- 
gate the  less  certain  we  are  as  to  the  original  ele- 
ment and  the  time  and  manner  of  the  combinations. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  principal  breeds  of 
swine. 

Swine  Histories. — Histories  of  swine  are  all  more  or 
less  imperfect;  traditions  give  only  partial  views.  At 
this  late  date  the  history  of  any  established  breed  of 
swine  is  valuable  only  as  it  affords  information  as  to 
the  means,  methods  and  instrumentalities  used,  and 
the  relative  effect  of  each  factor  or  element.  Such 
information,  if  obtainable,  would  be  valuable  in  as- 
sisting to  maintain  the  breed  or  to  aid  the  breeder  in 
forming  new  breeds.  The  origin  of  the  old  Poland 
China  should  justly  be  accredited  to  the  intelligent 
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progressive  breeders  of  the  Miami  Valley,  but  the 
credit  for  the  improved  Poland  China,  as  bred  to- 
day by  the  best  American  breeders,  cannot  be  given 
to  any  man  or  any  State.  This  hog  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  intelligent  selection,  skill  and  brains  of 
hundreds  of  progressive  farmers,  scattered  through- 
out all  the  States  of  the  great  corn  belt. 

The  Old  Style.— The  old  style  of  Poland  China  was 
a  large  growthy  hog  with  deep  sides,  full  square 
hams  and  shoulders,  vigorous,  prolific,  and  fattened 
at  any  age,  but  they  had  serious  defects.  Their 
noses  were  straight,  long  and  frequently  narrow, 
their  ears  were  large  and  pendant,  and  they  were 
liable  to  have  a  depression  behind  the  shoulders  and 
narrow  backs.  During  the  eighteen  years  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  breed  there  were 
few  changes  in  its  general  characteristics,  though 
widely  scattered  and  largely  bred  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent farmers  of  the  great  corn  growing  States.  In 
writing  upon  the  history,  origin  and  usefulness  of 
the  Poland  China  hog  it  would  be  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  anything  like  the  truth  of  which  or  what 
breeds  they  are  composed.  The  rich  bottom  lauds 
along  the  streams  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  that  emp- 
tied into  the  Ohio  river  were  then,  if  they  are  not 
now,  the  best  corn  lands  in  America.  Hogs  and  corn, 
if  not  synonymous,  are  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected. At  any  rate,  corn  was  then,  as  now,  the 
chief  factor  in  making  hogs.  The  pioneers  of  those 
fertile  valleys  had  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  their 
surplus  corn  than  by  making  it  into  pork,  and  this 
practice  has  continued  to  the  present  greatly  en- 
larged area  of  our  corn- producing  lands.  From  the 
earliest  times  in  the  history  of  the  Cincinnati  market 
to  the  present  time  the  swine  grower  has  ever  been 
on  the  lookout  for  the  hog  that  would  give  the  best 
return  for  the  food  consumed. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  were  no  railroads, 
and  of  necessity  bogs  had  to  be  driveu  to  market  on 
foot,  and  hence  the  hog  of  those  days  had  to  be  a 
good  traveler.  This  was  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. The  hog  of  those  days  went  on  foot  to 
the  place  of  his  execution  and  market. 

The  Improved  Poland  China. — From  18t»8  to  the 
present  time  the  Poland  China  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation.  The  large  white  and  sandy 
spots  have  nearly  disappeared,  the  nose  is  very 
short,  face  broad  and  dished,  the  eyes  wide  apart, 
the  jowl  fuller,  and  the  ribs  are  better  sprung,  the 
line  of  the  back  is  without  depression,  and  the  entire 
animal  is  a  more  nearly  perfect  mcdel.  Eminent 
breeders  have  given  their  talent  to  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  this  breed,  and  should  receive  rightful 
credit  for  the  perfection  of  an  animal  which  now 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  which 
bears  so  little  resemblance  to  the  old  Poland  China 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  accused  of  relationship.  If 
there  be  any  superiority  arising  from  the  formation 
of  a  constitution,  habits,  appetite  and  digestive  or- 
gans in  perfect  harmony  with  the  climate,  manner  of 
housing  and  kind  of  food,  the  Poland  China  is  justly 
entitled  to  that  claim. 

A  Distinct  Breed. — Occasionally  a  person  affirms 
that  the  Poland  China  is  not  a  distinct  breed  of 
swine.  To  remove  any  honest  doubt  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  length  of  time  required  to  estab- 
lish a  breed  of  hogs.  Here  is  an  animal  that  has  been 
bred  in  line  and  in  general  type  for  forty  genera- 
tions. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  swine  can  demonstrate  as  strong  a  claim  to 
purity.  We  know  of  no  family  of  hogs,  or  other  ani- 
mals, whose  purity  of  blood  is  more  surely  known 
and  established,  and  that  affords  a  better  example  of 
the  breeders'  power  in  controlling  the  color  and  style 
of  his  animals.  The  change  from  the  light-spotted  to 
the  dark  has  been  made  without  any  resort  to  any 
black  breed.  It  was  simply  by  selection  of  the  dark 
colored  pigs  and  rejecting  the  light  colored. 

Although  the  Berkshire  had  the  lead  and  was 
backed  by  the  influence  and  the  capital  of  the  pack- 
ers who  imported  them,  yet  by  1854  these  improved 
hogs  of  the  Miami  valley  were  found  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  farmer  better,  and  by  1860  herds  of 
Berkshires  were  scarce  where  twenty  years  before 
they  were  numerous.  The  Poland  China  has  proven 
his  fitness  to  the  conditions  that  made  the  Miami 
valley  and  Cincinnati  the  great  center  of  the  pork 
business.  To  day  the  Poland  China  is  second  to 
none.  He  is  given  first  place  among  swine,  and  all 
the  leading  papers  recognize  him  as  the  king  of  all 
breeds.  He  is  now  given  first  place  at  our  fairs  and 
is  moving  along  slowly  in  front  where  he  belongs.  He 
is  no  longer  the  rough  hog  with  immense  ears  that 
we  read  about  with  contempt  or  view  with  scorn. 

The  Breed  To-day. — To-day  we  see  him  in  the  lead 
in  the  fattening  pens  making  more  gaiu  in  less  time 
and  on  a  smaller  amount  of  food  than  any  other  breed. 
He  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  first  class  hog.  He  is, 
perhaps,  two  years  old  and  weighing  f>00  to  800 
pounds  and  quiet  as  a  lamb.  He  carries  himself  like 
a  prince,  has  a  neat  ear  well  set  on  a  beautiful  head, 
good  bone,  broad,  straigt  back,  fiue  coat  of  glossy 
black  hair.  In  fact,  he  is  a  gentleman  clothed  in 
purple  and  dressed  in  fine  linen.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  and  admirer  of 
the  Poland  China.  I  would  like  to  see  the  progress 
onward  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  pre- 
dicting for  the  Poland  China  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  to  the  pro- 


ducers. These  things  seem  to  be  in  sight  for  the 
Poland  China  breeders,  but  they  are  not  to  be  held 
without  an  effort.  An  ever  close  watch  is  necessary, 
for  we  have  other  breeders  of  swine  booming  their 
breeds  with  intelligence,  energy  and  industry,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  ignored.  They  are  in  the  race  and 
in  it  to  stay,  and  if  we  expect  to  hold  our  positiou  of 
supremacy  in  this  line  of  industry  in  this  progressive 
country  we  will  have  to  exercise  care  in  our  deliber- 
ations, keeping  watch  on  the  indications  of  the 
future,  as  a  mistake  in  this  line  is  hard  to  rectify. 

In  California. — Brother  farmers,  you  have  in  this 
paper  an  object  lesson;  you  see  what  the  farmers  ac- 
complished in  the  Miami  valley  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  in  improving  the  common  hog  of  their 
country.  You  have  the  experience  and  work  of  those 
old  farmers,  who,  with  the  common  hog  of  their 
country,  by  selection,  formed  and  established  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  popular  breeds  of  swine  on  the 
face  of  God's  green  earth.  The  swine  business  is  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  this  great  State.  Our 
green  pastures  of  clover,  our  immense  fields  of  grain, 
the  surplus  fruit  from  our  orchards  and  vineyards, 
our  streams  of  clear,  pure  water  and  our  mild  cli- 
mate make  it  a  natural  home  for  the  Poland  China, 
the  great  American  hog. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

A  Great  Phyto-Bezoar. 


The  name  itself  is  great.  It  would  seem  to  fit 
an  animal  of  frightful  size  and  ferocity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  an  animal  at  all,  but  it  is  a  thing 
familiar  to  many  who  have  had  to  do  with  stock, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  name  of  the 
"  stomach  balls"  which  so  many  know  about. 

Dr.  William  Trelease,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  St.  Louis,  recently  gave  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  that  city  an  account  of  an  unusual  phyto- 
bezoar and  discusses  their  formation  in  a  way  that 
all  stock  men  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

The  Specimens. — In  January,  1897,  Dr.  Francis 
Eschauzier,  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  sent 
to  me  two  specimens,  one  a  ball  of  surprising 
accuracy  of  surface,  measuring  a  little  over  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  seven 
and  one-half  ounces,  and  the  other  one-half  of  a  simi- 
lar ball,  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing 
four  ounces — stating  that  sixteen  such  balls  of  about 
the  size  of  the  specimens  sent  had  been  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  a  buil  at  the  Hacienda  de  Cruzes, 
and  adding  that  he  believed  them  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  an  agglomeration  of  the  fibers  of  some  cacti, 
an  undigested  portion  of  which  formed  the  nucleus. 
Subsequent  inquiry  resulted  in  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  the  chief  food  for  cattle  at  that  season 
of  the  year  consisted  of  five  Opuntias,  and  that  the 
animal  from  which  the  specimens  were  obtained  was 
wild,  of  fighting  stock,  and  consequently  allowed  to 
seek  food  where  it  could  be  found,  instead  of  being 
fed  upon  cacti  which  had  been  roasted,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  other  stock.  My  informant  further  stated 
that  t/he  wild  bulls  drink  very  little  water  while  feed- 
ing upon  cacti,  and  that  the  animal  in  question, 
which  was  ten  years  old,  had  not  exhibited  any  signs 
of  illness,  though  for  some  time  the  large  size  of  its 
abdomen  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  vaqueros, 
but,  owing  to  the  intractability  of  the  animal,  no 
examination  of  it  could  be  made  until  after  its  death. 

The  specimens  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Acad- 
emy Feb.  15,  1897,  are  of  a  brown  color,  and  in 
appearance  somewhat  suggest  felt  or  rubbed  sole 
leather,  and  on  examination  proved  to  be  composed, 
aside  from  the  9mall  nucleus  at  the  center,  of  the 
barbed  hairs  with  which  the  pulvini  of  the  Platopuu- 
tias  are  armed.  To  the  barbs  with  which  these  hairs 
are  covered  is  due  their  power  of  felting  together, 
aud  there  is  every  indication  that,  starting  about 
some  small  nucleus  of  vegetable  fiber,  they  have  been 
compacted  into  the  dense,  felty  texture  by  the  vis- 
ceral movements  of  the  animal,  to  which,  causing 
friction  against  one  another,  their  perfectly  rouud 
form  is  attributable. 

Cactus  Feed  Dangerous. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
Opuntias  produce  spines  and  two  kinds  of  trichomes. 
In  some  of  the  Cylindropuntias,  each  spine  is  invested 
by  a  deciduous  sheath,  which  is  downwardly  barbed, 
so  that  a  person  or  animal  brushing  carelessly  against 
a  plant  is  sure  to  remove  some  of  the  barbed  sheaths. 
In  the  Platopuntias,  to  which  the  ordinary  flat-stem- 
med prickly  pears,  and  the  species  upon  which  the 
Mexican  cattle  are  fed,  belong,  the  spines,  when  pres- 
ent, are  destitute  of  such  a  sheath,  and  protect  the 
plant  simply  because  of  their  rigidity  and  pungency. 
The  spines  originate  in  what  have  been  called  pulvini, 
which  in  this  genus  of  cacti  are  coated  with  delicate 
flexible  hairs,  divided  by  partitions  into  a  number  of 
cells,  and  stiff,  thick-walled  hairs,  several  millimeters 
in  length  and  from  one  to  two- tenths  of  a  millimeter 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  are  very  lightly 
attached  to  the  epidermis  of  the  plant,  so  that  when 
the  pulvinus  is  touched  they  are  certain  to  be  re- 
moved in  considerable  numbers,  the  fine  points  of  the 


9tiffer  ones  penetrating  the  skin,  and  the  barbs  with 
which  they  are  closely  beset  preventing  their  ready 
withdrawal. 

Hair  Balls. — Balls  formed  largely  of  the  hair  of 
animals  are  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants, 
to  which  they  have  found  their  way  when  the  animals 
have  licked  themselves,  and  not  infrequently  smaller 
balls,  with  a  hard,  glossy  surface,  are  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  cattle,  horses,  and,  as  Dr.  Eschauzier 
informs  me,  of  goats.  In  general,  such  a  formation 
is  spoken  of  as  a  bezoar,  and  all  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural museums  contain  good  specimens  of  them. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  ordinary  hair  balls  which 
has  come  to  my  notice  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  is  stated  to  weigh 
four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  and  to  measure  twenty- 
five  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference.  The 
smaller,  harder  structures,  which  seem  to  be  prim- 
arily of  biliary  composition  about  some  sort  of  nucleus, 
rarely  measure  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  dry  weight  of  one  or  two  ounces. 

Human  Bezoars. — In  the  human  stomach,  concre- 
tions comparable  with  bezoars  have  occasionally 
been  observed.  In  1894,  Dr.  W.  B.  Outten  recorded 
one  of  a  conical  shape  which  measured  over  five 
inches  in  length  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter  in 
its  broadest  portion  and  weighed  fourteen  ounces, 
and  was  accompanied  by  another  similar  but  some- 
what smaller  gastrolith  weighing  seven  and  eight- 
tenths  ounces.  These  masses  appeared  to  have 
formed  about  a  quantity  of  vegetable  connective  tis- 
sue, intermingled  with  starch,  etc.,  and  subsequently 
increased  by  the  same  materials,  yeast  cells,  etc. ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  nucleus  was  formed  through 
the  patient  having  gorged  himself  with  bread  and 
persimmons,  the  fiber  of  which  bound  together  the 
starchy  matter. 

Earlier  Finds. — The  only  structures  of  which  I  have 
found  record  which  are  closely  comparable  with  the 
specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Eschauzier,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Colville,  who  records  the  formation  in  the 
stomachs  of  horses  of  somewhat  similar  balls  (in  one 
case,  as  many  as  thirty  of  -  which  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  single  animal),  which  are  also  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  large  intestine.  These  balls  are 
described  as  uniform  in  all  respects  save  size,  being 
almost  exactly  spherical,  of  yellowish-brown  color, 
with  a  smooth,  even  surface,  aud,  on  removal,  satu- 
rated with  the  intestinal  juices.  On  drying,  they 
shrank  but  little  and  varied  in  diameter  from  three 
to  four  and  one-half  inches,  and  were  of  a  dull  brown 
color,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine  quality  of  felt. 
In  texture  they  were  so  firm  that  the  surface  could 
not  be  indented  with  the  thumb,  yet  the  weight  is 
said  to  have  been  unexpectedly  light,  as  one  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  weighed  only  four  and  three- 
fourths  ounces.  When  cut  open,  these  balls  were 
found  to  be  solid  and  to  consist  of  a  uniform  felt-like 
material  throughout,  showing  faint  concentric  layers 
of  slightly  different  color;  and  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination demonstrated  that  they  were  composed  of 
minute,  rather  stiff  hairs,  seldom  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
covered  with  fine  barbules  directed  toward  the 
pointed  apex,  which  usually  faced  the  surface  of  the 
ball.  Further  investigation  showed  that  these  hairs 
were  derived  from  the  calyx  of  the  crimson  clover, 
the  assumption  being  that  the  horses  had  fed  upon 
over-ripe  plants  of  this  species  ( Trifolium  incarnatum), 
the  hairs  which  accumulated  in  the  stomach  being 
aggregated  into  spherical  felted  balls  in  the  manner 
assumed  for  the  above-described  Mexican  specimens 
composed  of  Optunia  hairs. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  oat  bran  as  a  food  for 
domestic  animals,  especially  horses  and  donkeys,  Dr. 
Harz  characterizes  it  as  a  dangerous  food  material, 
because  it  favors  the  formation  of  large  b€zoars, 
which  he  had  previously  discussed  in  an  extensive 
paper,  in  which  is  giveu  a  classification  of  structures 
of  this  kind,  with  a  very  considerable  citation  of 
earlier  literature. 

Texas  Treatment  of  Cactus.  —It  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice in  Texas  to  cut  the  branches  of  cacti  which  are 
fed  to  stock  in  half-inch  lengths.  In  this  way  every 
one  of  the  obliquely  set  longer  spines  of  Opuntin 
Engelmanni  (and  of  some  other  species  which  are  so 
used)  is  almost  certain  to  be  cut  off,  so  that  the  dan- 
ger from  the  spines  is  removed.  This  treatment, 
however,  does  not  destroy  the  barbed  hairs  of  the 
pulvini,  of  which  the  bezoars  under  consideration  are 
composed.  It  is  also  the  practice,  in  some  places, 
to  roast  the  fragments  as  a  means  of  completely  re- 
moving the  spines  and  barbed  hairs,  but  this  is  ob- 
jected to  by  some  feeders,  because  the  roasting  has 
been  asserted  to  add  to  the  laxative  properties  of 
cactus.  Where  some  such  treatment  has  not  been 
resorted  to,  injury  to  the  animals  not  infrequently 
results:  and  in  the  bulletin  referred  to,  Dr.  Vasey 
gives  a  number  of  instances  in  which  cattle  have 
died  from  an  accumulation  of  spines  in  the  mouth 
and  stomach,  an  effect  somewhat  comparable  with 
that  caused  by  the  awns  of  Hordeum  when  cattle  feed 
upon  these. 

Considering  that  in  the  West  and  Southwest  of 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  Mexico,  Opuntias  are 
not  infrequently  fed  to  cattle  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, it  is  surprising  that  other  cases  similar  to  the 
one  here  recorded  have  not  been  reported,  but  to  my 
knowledge  they  have  not. 
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DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT! 


Plows, 

Cultivators, 

Harrows, 

Seeders, 

Drills, ' 
Headers, 
Mowers. 
Binders, 
Reapers, 
Rakes, 


JidliXE,JLL. 


j  sil 


Farm, 

Road  and 

Spring  . 

Wagons, 

Carts, 
Sulkies, 
Buggies, 
Phaetons, 
Surries, 
Bicycles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Christmas  Gems. 


Hurrah  for  good  St.  Nicholas, 

The  friend  of  all  the  poor, 
Who  never  sent  a  little  child 

Unsuccored  from  his  door. 
We  do  not  pray  to  saints  to-day. 

But  still  we  bold  them  dear, 
And  the  stories  of  their  holy  lives 

Are  stories  good  to  hear. 
They  are  a  sort  of  parable, 

And  if  we  ponder  well. 
We  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  read 

The  lesson  that  they  tell. 
We  do  not  pray  to  saints  to-day, 

Yet  who  knows  but  they  hear 
Our  mention  of  them,  and  are  glad 

We  hold  their  memorv  dear? 

— H.  H. 

Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels 
began, 

Sing  of  glory  to  (Jod  and  good  will  to  man  ' 

Hark  !  joining  the  chorus 

The  heavens  bend  o'er  us! 
The  dark  night  is  ending,  and  dawn  has  begun. 

— Whittier. 


It  is  His  birthday— His  in  whom  our  youth 
Becomes  immortal.    Nothing  good,  or  sweet, 
Or  beautiful,  or  needful  to  complete 
The  being  that  He  shares  shall  suffer  blight. 
All  that  in  us  His  Father  can  delight, 
He  saves,  He  makes  eternal  as  His  truth. 
Praise  him  for  one  another,  loyal  friends  ' 
The  friendship  he  awakens  never  ends. 

-Larcom. 

Lo,  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast! 

Let  every  man  be  jolly, 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighbors'  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning. 
Their  ovens  with  baked  meats  choke. 

And  all  their  spits  are  lurning. 

—Wither. 


This  happy  day,  whose  risen  sun 

Shall  not  set  through  eternity, 
This  holy  day,  when  Christ  the  Lord 

Took  on  him  our  humanity; 
For  little  children  everywhere 

A  joyous  season  still  we  make. 
We  bring  our  precious  gifts  to  theiu, 

Even  for  the  dear  child  Jesus'  sake. 

—Carey. 


Good  people  alle,  on  Christe's  day 
Dispatch  dissensions  farre  awy  ; 
Forgive  your  foes,  united  be 
In  bonds  of  God-like  amity  ! 
Good  people  alle,  when  Goddes  sonne 
Came  down  to  save  us  every  one, 
Came  down  to  rescue  us  from  wrath 
Should  we  not  follow  in  his  path? 
Good  people  alle,  good  grace,  good  cheer, 
Give  of  your  plenty,  farre  and  near: 
The  best  mandate  of  love  obey, 
Be  brothers  alle  on  Christe's  day  ! 

—Best. 


May  Christmas  bring  us  all  rightfully 
the  merriment  of  conquerors,  and  the 
new  year  find  us  strong  for  fresh  con- 
quests.—G.  W.  Cable. 

Any  man  or  woman  that  can  give 
any  knowledge  or  tell  any  tidings  of  an 
old,  old,  very  old,  gray-bearded  gentle- 
man, called  Christmas,  who  was  wont 
to  be  a  verie  familiar  guest,  and  visite 
all  sorts  of  people,  both  pore  and  rich, 
and  had  ringing,  feasts  and  jollitie  in 
all  places,  both  in  the  citie  and  countrie, 
for  his  comming;  whosoever  can  tell 
what  is  become  of  him,  or  where  he 
may  be  found,  let  them  bring  him  back 
againe  into  England. — Ben  Jonson. 

Voice  this  message,  for  it  is  appro- 
priate and  acceptable.  It  erases  the 
duller  shades  in  the  makeup  of  holi- 
days. At  the  birth  of  Christ  a  railroad 
was  laid  and  an  engine  built.  The  rail- 
road is  civilization;  the  engine,  joy. 
But,  like  all  other  railroads,  civilization 
has  side-tracks  and  other  engines. 
Alas  for  the  side-tracks  and  the  other 
engines  !  But  with  Mr.  Cable  con- 
querors are  not  sad,  nor  are  they  side- 
tracked. Forget,  then,  the  sidings ! 
The  engine  runs  on  the  main  track  to- 
day.—Lillian  A.  North. 

Christmas  time  !  That  man  must  be 
a  misanthrope  indeed  in  whose  breast 
something  like  a  jovial  feeling  is  not 
roused,  in  whose  mind  some  pleasant 
associations  are  not  awakened,  by  the 
recurrence  of  Christmas.  There  seems 
a  magic  in  the  very  name  of  Christmas. 
Petty  jealousies  are  forgotten,  social 
feelings  are  awakened  in  bosoms  to 
which  they  have  long  been  straDgers. 
Kindly  hearts  that  have  yearned  to- 
ward each  other,  but  have  been  with- 
held by  false  notions  of  pride  and  self- 
dignity,  are  again  reunited,  and  all  is 
kindness  and  benevolence     Would  that 


Christmas  lasted  the  whole  year 
through  ! — Charles  Dickens. 

Now  that  wise  men  are  able  to  meas- 
ure almost  everything,  let  some  com- 
puters of  forces  tell  us  to  what  extent 
peace  and  good  will  among  men  are  en- 
larged and  extended  by  the  observance 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
day  of  the  year.  Could  this  estimate 
be  given  us,  we  should  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  find  bow  much  the  other  364 
days  feel  the  influence  of  the  Christmas 
spirit.  And  so,  in  1897,  we  should  be 
more  ready  than  ever  before  to  wel- 
come and  to  celebrate  merry  Christ- 
mas.— Julia  Magruder. 

It  would  be  a  privation  and  pity  to 
do  without  Christmas  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  the  day  has  more 
poetry  and  love  in  it  than  any  other. 
But  it  seems  to  me  one  ought  not  only 
to  eat  turkey  with  currant  and  cran- 
berry jelly  on  this  precious  day,  but  to 
eat  our  native  hickory  nuts  and  wal- 
nuts and  drink  cider;  then,  if  we  could, 
have  snow  on  the  ground  and  wood 
fires,  and,  looking  into  the  fire  after 
dinner,  one  might  see  the  faces  one  saw 
in  youth  that  long  ago  faded  from  this 
world. — Murat  Halstead. 


He  Gave  Her  Up. 


Scientific  Courtship. 


A  great  deal  of  the  happiness  of  the 
home  depends  upon  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  those  who  in  married  life  will 
be  suitable  and  congenial  helpmeets. 
There  is  far  less  consideration  of  what 
marriage  requires.  There  are  thou- 
sands every  year  who  enter  into  these 
intimate  relations  who  are  unfitted  for 
the  duties  which  marriage  requires.  It 
is  quite  too  generally  supposed  that 
love  alone  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
married  life  happy.  Love  is  indeed 
essential,  and  if  both  parties  cultivate 
mutual  forbearance  and  helpfulness  it 
will  make  easier  the  yoke.  But  is  there 
reason  why  marriage  should  ever  bear 
the  opprobrium  which  the  word  yoke 
must  almays  imply  ?  Marriage  ought 
to  be,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  is,  the 
most  joyous  condition  of  life,  and  the 
one  which  affords  the  greatest  happi- 
ness to  both  parties  to  it. 

There  is  much  sound  sense  in  a  ser- 
mon lately  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Chamberlain  of  New  Jersey,  wherein 
he  advises  all  young  people  intending 
marriage  to  take  their  parents  into 
their  confidence  and  ask  their  counsel 
about  this  most  important  matter. 
Possibly  his  suggestion,  that  the  young 
man  who  is  going  to  visit  the  girl  he 
loves  should  take  his  father  and  mother 
along,  is  not  a  practical  one.  But  he 
should  at  least  let  his  parents  know 
whither  his  love  is  tending,  and  if  they 
are  wise  parents,  who  have  pleasant 
memories  of  their  own  courtship,  they 
can  give  him  better  counsel  than  any 
one  else  will.  It  has  been  far  too  much 
the  custom  for  parents  to  interfere 
with  matches  not  worldly  wise  so  far 
as  monetary  conditions  go.  Such 
matches  when  based  on  true  affection 
often  prove  the  happiest.  The  wise 
parent  in  counseling  his  child  on  such 
subject  will  surely  make  monetary  con- 
siderations of  little  importance  as  com- 
pared with  good  health  on  both  sides, 
and  such  natural  compatability  of  tem- 
per that  love  in  after  life  will  not  have 
too  hard  a  task  in  smoothing  over  the 
occasional  jars  which  are  so  incidental 
to  human  nature  that  no  couple,  how- 
ever loving  and  well  fitted  for  each 
other,  can  hope  to  wholly  escape  them. 
William  J.  Fowler. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
usefulness  of  music  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  That  it  has  a  certain  effect 
is  undoubted,  and  a  recent  suggestion 
is  that  a  pleasant-toned  music  box 
would  probably  prove  as  effective  as 
sleeping  potions  with  a  large  class  of 
nervously  deranged  patients.  The  use 
of  music,  in  the  nightmare  or  "  night 
terrors  "  of  children  has  been  a  subject 
of  experiment.  Cases  peculiarly  ob- 
stinate to  all  other  treatment  were  at 
once  benefited,  and  after  a  time  ap- 
parently cured,  by  having  pleasing  airs 
played  on  an  instrument  during  the 
approach  and  fir9t  hour  or  two  of 
slumber. 


Pretty  and  sweet  as  the  maiden 
looked,  Josiah  had  a  natural  prejudice 
against  both  her  and  her  mother.  They 
were  worldly  people  and  the  girl  was 
by  no  means  the  wife  he  would  have 
chosen  for  his  adopted  son  and  nephew, 
John  Parr.  Even  a  Quaker  maid  would 
have  been  likely  to  become  demoralized 
by  the  perpetual  making  of  fine  gowns 
and  furbelows  for  the  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  Ella  Massie — why 

  Suddenly  his  train  of  thought  was 

broken  by  Ella's  gay  voice. 

"  O,  Mr.  Fry  !"  she  said.  "  I  have 
watched  you  all  day,  and  I  have  thought 
how  tired  you  must  be.  You  are  a 
good  bit  older  than  I  am  and  I  know  I 
get  awfully  tired  at  work  and  I  expect 
you  do,  too." 

The  Quaker  drew  himself  up  to  bis 
full  height  and  his  handsome,  middle- 
aged  face,  with  its  fine  eyes  and  gray 
locks,  looked  grand  to  Ella  as  he  re- 
plied: 

"Work  is  good,  and,  thank  God,  I 
have  plenty  of  it.    It  keeps  me  from 

sin." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  love  the  world  very 
much.  It  is  so  beautiful,  and  every  one 
is  so  kind  to  me,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
better.  Won't  you  teach  me  ?  I  will 
try  so  hard  to  learn.'' 

Josiah's  reply  was  not  very  coherent, 
but  whatever  he  said  he  certainly 
thought  a  good  deal  of  Ella  after  this, 
and  he  decided  that,  although  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends — 
she  looked  as  sweet  and  good  as  any 
young  Quaker  maid — she  might  yet  be 
converted,  and  she  had  asked  him  to 
teach  her  to  be  good.  "And  so  I  will," 
he  suddenly  startled  himself  by  exclaim- 
ing as  he  pondered  over  the  matter  in 
the  silence  of  his  chamber  that  night. 

"  She  is  only  a  frail  sapling  now,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  but  she  will  learn  and 
will  grow  and  the  mightiest  oak  was 
once  an  acorn." 

From  this  time  Josiah  made  a  point 
of  seeing  Ella  Massie  frequently  and 
doing  his  best  to  convert  her  to  his 
ideas  and  opinions.  He  found  in  her  a 
docile,  loving  nature,  and  her  pretty 
ways  fairly  charmed  him. 

The  idea  of  having  her  about  the 
house  was  certainly  attractive,  and  yet 
— somehow  he  could  not  picture  her 
there  as  John's  wife — the  girl  had  fairly 
twined  herself  about  his  heart,  and  by 
the  time  the  golden  harvest  had  come 
Josiah  knew  the  fact  only  too  well. 

At  first  he  chided  himself  and  told 
himself  he  was  an  old  fool.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  think  that  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty  would  care  for  an  old  widower 
of  more  than  double  her  age.  Still, 
after  all,  at  even  forty  and  five,  a  man 
can  love,  and  love  passionately,  and 
Josiah  loved  Ella  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  soul.    He  would  not,  of  course, 


wish  to  steal  her  away  from  his  nephew, 
but  John's  had  been  probably  a  mere 
passing  fancy,  and  he  was  sure — was 
he,  though  ? — yes,  he  believed  he  was 
quite  sure — that  Ella  loved  him. 

One  beautiful  August  evening,  after 
the  day's  work  was  over,  Josiah  Fry 
and  Ella  stood  talking  in  the  gloaming 
at  her  mother's  gate. 

"  Ella,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  here 
this  evening  because  I  have  something 
important  to  say  to  you.  Ah,  you  smile. 
You  guess  what  it  is,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  down  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  though  she  blushe'd  deeply, 
she  gazed  at  him  with  her  lovely  blue 
eyes  and  said: 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Fry,  I  felt  sure  you  would 
say  something  soon." 

Josiah  looked  radiant.  It  was  strange 
how  Ella's  words  pleased  him,  and  yet 
they  were  not  like  those  he  should  have 
expected  from  a  Quaker  maid.  Still  it 
was  delightful  to  think  how  she  had 
understood  him,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  charming  or  more  sweet. 

"Then  thou  art  not  afraid  to  trust 
me  ?  Thou  thinkest  I  shall  suit  thee  ?  " 
he  said  gayly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  know  it. 
They  used  to  tell  me  you  were  cold  and 
hard,  but  I  did  not  believe  it  then,  and 
now  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  it,  for  I 
have  learned  to  love  you." 

She  accompanied  her  words  with  a 
little  squeeze  of  his  brawny  hand,  which 
she  then  raised  to  her  lips  and  kissed. 
Josiah  felt  his  blood  coursing  madly 
through  his  veins.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  himself  so  beloved,  and,  though 
he  was  distinctly  being  courted  by  this 
young  maid,  it  was  so  sweet  to  him 
that  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  was  in 
no  way  shocked. 

"  But,  my  dear,  thou  knowest  I  am 
five  and  forty  and  sometimes  cross  and 
crabbed." 

"  That's  nothing,"  laughed  Ella.  "  I 
love  old  men,  and  feel  so  proud  of  you 
with  your  beautiful  gray  hair  and  your 
straight,  tall  figure.  You  will  be  a 
lovely  old  man,  and  I  shall  be  prouder 
than  ever  of  you." 

"  Jack  wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
long  ago,  though  he  knew  you  would 
disapprove  of  me  for  his  wife,  but  I 
begged  him  to  wait.  I  told  him  if  you 
were  all  he  said — and  you  are — that  I 
was  sure  I  could  make  you  fond  of  me. 
I  loved  you  a  little  already  because  you 
were  Jack's  uncle  and  had  been  so  good 
to  him,  and  if  I  like  people  I  can  always 
make  them  like  me  a  little."  She 
paused,  and  then  after  a  moment's 
silence  she  went  on: 

"  Only  yesterday  I  told  Jack  he  might 
speak  to  you  to-day,  and  now  I  do  be- 
lieve you  must  have  guessed  it,  for  here 
you  are  giving  all  that  we  want  with- 
out our  even  asking  it,  and  I  am  so 
glad,  for  we  could  never  have  married 
without  your  consent !  " 

Darkness  seemed  to  fall  over  the 
landscape,  and  Josiah  Fry  felt  it  sud- 
denly turn  cold.    His  face  blanched, 
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but  he  uttered  not  a  sound.  He  merely 
turned  as  if  to  go  home. 

"Must  you  go  now?"  cried  Ella, 
seeing  and  suspectiDg  nothing.  "  Well, 
perhaps  it's  time.  It's  getting  dark, 
and  Jack  will  be  in  from  Birchley  fair 
by  this  time  and  will  want  his  supper. 
Besides,  I  know  you  want  to  make  him 
as  happy  as  you  have  made  me.  Good- 
night and  thank  you  so  much.  Jack 
and  I  will  never  forget  your  goodness." 

"  Good-night  !  "  said  Josiah  mechanic- 
ally, and  he  made  his  way  across  the 
field  to  his  own  home.  He  staggered 
somewhat  as  he  walked,  and  his  feet 
seemed  like  lead,  so  that  the  short 
distance  across  the  meadow  to  the 
farm  seemed  longer  than  ever  before. 
For  that,  however,  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  meeting  with  his  nephew  was 
painful  to  anticipate. 

Josiah,  however,  was  no  coward,  so 
he  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and 
entering  the  parlor,  where  Jack  was 
waiting  for  him  to  come  in  for  supper, 
he  exclaimed: 

"Well,  John,  business  first  and  sup- 
per afterward.  I  want  to  tell  thee  that 
I  know  all — everything.  Ella  has  just 
told  me,  and,  lad,  thou  hast  my  bless- 
ing. She  is  a  good  girl  and  will  make 
thee  a  faithful,  loving  wife,  and  thou 
must  marry  as  soon  as  possible." 


The  Dull  Darwin. 


Since  the  days  of  Sir  Issac  Newton 
there  has  not  arisen  a  greater  man  of 
science  than  Charles  Darwin,  and  yet 
he  was  considered  by  his  father  and 
schoolmasters  as  "  a  very  ordinary  boy, 
rather  below  the  common  standard  in 
intellect."  "To  my  deep  mortifica- 
tion," he  tells  us,  "  my  father  once 
said  to  me:  '  You  care  for  nothing  but 
shooting,  dogs  and  rat  catching,  and 
you  will  be  a  disgrace  to  yourself  and 
all  your  family.'  "  Young  Darwin  had 
"  strong  and  diversified  tastes"  So 
has  many  a  boy  who  is  considered  dull 
and  stupid  because  his  tastes  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  bis  companions, 
or  not  of  the  kind  that  his  parents  and 
teachers  considered  most  profitable. 
The  boy  Darwin  was  called  "Gass" 
because,  with  his  brother,  he  got  up  a 
small  chemical  laboratory  in  the  tool 
house  of  the  school  garden,  and  spent 
his  leisure  hours  there  making  gases 
and  compounds,  instead  of  joining  the 
boys  in  their  games.  He  was  also 
publicly  rebuked  by  the  head  master 
for  wasting  his  time  "on  such  useless 
subjects."  Darwin,  the  philosopher, 
has  taught  us  that  evolution  is  a  slow 
process,  and  his  teaching  was  exempli- 
fied in  Darwin  the  boy. — Chambers' 
Journal. 


Curious  Facts. 


It  has  been  found  by  careful  observa- 
tion that  in  the  New  York  tenement 
district  the  American  family  lives  the 
poorest  and  at  the  greatest  cost.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Italian  lives  in  the 
most  wholesome  manner  at  the  least 
expense,  while  the  French  follow  closely 
upon  the  Italian.  The  German  is  eco- 
nomical, but  the  cooking  is  not  as 
dainty  and  palatable. 

There  are  119,000,000  old  copper 
pennies  somewhere.  Nobody  knows 
what  has  become  of  them,  except  once 
in  a  while  a  single  specimen  turns  up  in 
change.  A  few  years  ago  4,500,000 
bronze  two-cent  pieces  were  set  afloat. 
Three  million  of  these  are  still  out- 
standing. Three  million  three-cent 
nickel  pieces  are  scattered  over  the 
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United  States,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  one  is  seen. 

One  parrot  will  live  in  luxury  all  his 
life.  He  belonged  to  Mary  J.  Bradford 
of  South  Boston.  When  she  died  she 
left  $4000,  the  income  of  which  she 
wished  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
her  pet.  And  it  was  further  added, 
with  Bostonese  exclusiveness,  that  he 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  place  of 
exhibition. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cream  of  Celery — Boil  together 
two  or  three  good  sticks  of  celery,  root 
and  all,  with  a  small  onion  and  seasoning 
to  taste,  till  tender;  then  drain  and 
rub  it  all  through  a  sieve,  moistening 
it  with  its  own  liquor;  add  sufficient 
light  white  stock  to  bring  it  to  a  some- 
what thin  consistency;  let  it  boil  up 
sharply  to  thicken  it,  and  add  just  at 
the  last,  as  you  are  about  to  dish  it, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  in  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 

Onion  Toast. — This  is  a  delightful 
luncheon  dish.  Boil  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a  pint  of  salted  water  six 
onions  chopped  fine,  drain  and  put  into 
a  bowl  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Mix  to- 
gether, lay  on  rounds  of  hot,  buttered 
toast  and  garnish  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  egg.  Onions  that  are  to  be  eaten 
raw  should  always  lie  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour  before  serving,  to  rid  them  of 
the  rank  flavor,  and  if,  also,  parsley  is 
used  as  an  accompaniment  they  leave 
no  trace  in  the  mouth  or  breath. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Peel, 
wash,  dry  and  grate  one  large,  raw 
sweet  potato;  stir  in  one  quart  of  hot 
milk,  put  over  the  fire  and  boil  for  five 
minutes;  add  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  set  aside  until  partially 
cooled,  then  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
mixture  is  firm  in  the  center — about 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Broiled  Scallops. — Wash  and  drain 
some  large  scallops;  put  them  in  a 
saucepan,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  set  over  the  fire  where  they  will 
steam  but  not  quite  simmer  for  five 
minutes,  drain,  dry  on  a  towel  and  cut 
each  in  half.  String  on  skewers,  put- 
ting a  piece  of  bacon  the  same  size 
between  each  half.  Brush  with  melted 
butter,  dust  with  salt  and  pepper, 
arrange  on  a  broiler  and  broil  over  a 
quick  fire.  Serve  with  watercress  and 
lemon. 

Coffee  Cream.— Soak  one-half  box  of 
gelatine  in  cold  water  one  hour.  Put 
one-half  cupful  of  ground  coffee  into 
one  pint  of  boiling  milk  and  allow  it  to 
stand  ten  minutes.  Strain  through  a 
thick  cloth  upon  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and 
then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Stir  the  whole  until  it  becomes 
creamy,  then  add  the  gelatine  and  stir 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Set  away  in  a 
cool  place,  and  when  it  begins  to  harden , 
whip,  add  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  ordinary  meat  grinder  will  save 
money  and  hours  of  time,  as  it  chops 
uncooked  meats  easily. 

After  you  have  used  all  the  bam  that 
will  nicely  cut  from  the  bone,  chip  the 
remaining  tender  meat  for  frizzled  ham, 
and  put  the  bone  into  the  stock  pot. 

Silk  may  be  restored  by  sponging, 
and  while  quite  damp  it  should  be 
rolled  on  a  broomstick  until  quite  dry. 
This  may  take  twelve  hours  or  more. 
Silk  should  never  be  ironed. 

Cold  roasted  or  boiled  chicken  or  tur- 
key may  be  made  into  salads,  cro- 
quettes, boudins  or  served  a  la 
Bechamel.  These  are  really  choice  en- 
trees, not  even  suggesting  the  idea  of 
warmed-over  meats. 

Chocolate  stains  on  fine  napery  are, 
it  should  be  remembered,  as  needful  of 
prompt  attention  as  are  wine  stains. 
Cold  water  should  be  first  poured  over 
them,  then,  with  the  cloth  stretched 
across  a  bowl  or  soup  plate,  they  may 
be  treated  with  boiling  water  fresh 


from  the  teakettle.  The  important 
point  in  treating  any  stain  upon  linen  is 
promptness. 

The  coarse  and  unprepossessing  tops 
of  the  sirloin  steaks,  and  the  tough 
ends  of  the  rump  steaks,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  eaten  if  broiled,  make  ex- 
cellent tender  Hamburg  steaks,  Turk- 
ish meat  balls,  beef  timbale  and  can- 
nelon. 

Meats  left  from  beef  tea  should  be 
saved  for  use  when makingcurry.  The 
water  draws  out  the  flavoring  and  the 
stimulating  principles  of  the  beef,  but 
the  fiber,  which  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  nourishment,  is  left  undis- 
solved. 

To  eat  a  soft-boiled  egg  daintily  and 
without  accident  to  the  fingers  or  nap- 
kin is  a  coveted  accomplishment.  A 
great  improvement  upon  the  china  egg 
cup  is  the  little  graceful  affair  made  of 
twisted  wire  called  an  "egg-holder." 
On  its  standard  is  the  cup  proper, 
while  at  the  top  rests  a  tiny  circular 
knife  which  removes  the  end  of  the 
shell  smoothly,  leaving  an  opening  for 
the  egg  spoon. 

There  is  a  difference  between  purees 
and  cremes,  as  thick  soups  are  called 
in  the  land  of  cooks,  although  the  aver- 
age menu  writer  and  the  unscientific 
cook  confounds  the  terms  cheerfully 
and  complacently.  The  puree  has  a 
mixture  of  egg-yolk  and  milk  or  stock, 
where  the  creme  proper  is  thickened 
with  rich,  creamy  bechamel  instead  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  is  mixed  with  egg- 
yolk  and  thick  cream.  Consequently 
the  creme  is  more  delicate,  lighter  and 
more  expensive  than  the  puree  proper. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 


Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 


heaIthy,    Fruit  Trees 


NON-IRRIGATED 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  gal 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSV1LL.E,  CALIFORNIA. 


ALL  KINDS  OP 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Of  the  Dollar  variety  brought  the  highest  price  in 
this  county  last  season. 

I  offer  fine,  vigorous  plants  of  this  variety  for 
$2.50  per  Thousand,  75c.  per  Hundred. 

F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

DOLLAR     S  T  R  /\  WJ  BERRY. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  strawberry  ever 
grown.  Plantz  Seedling — The  most  promising 
new  Plum.  Wlckson,  Red  June.  Wlllard.  Ori- 
ent, Normanil  and  all  other  good  Plums  and 
Prunes— new  and  old.  Sneed— The  earliest  Peach. 

A  full  stock  of  finest  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

Prices  on  application.  Address 
THE  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
FOR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Nurseryman,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL, 
Ql ANT  PRUNES. 


and 


WICKSON.  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 
other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa' Kosa,  Cal. 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS. 

RAFFIA. 

Prices  on  application. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN 


QHWQ  Gerroantown, 
OUflO,  Penna. 


mi 


jeed 

:ted  ]1 


from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  ouion,  carrot, 
beet,  &c,  and  yet  at  as  low 
prices  as  seed  reised  from  trash. 
Try  the  Surprite  Pea,  warranted  \ 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (604  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce.etc.  To  have 
the  best  garden  yon  will  need  our  cata-  \ 
I  logue,  i  t  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  j 
f  tableseed.manyoftbemofourown  raising,  f 
'  The  Flower  Seed  page  Is  of  particular  Inter- 1 
'  est  to  wife  and  daughter.  It  Is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Established  43  yean.  Marblehead,  Mass.  I 


In  buying  seeds  "economy  is 
extravagance,"  because  tbe  cost 
of  cultivation  wastedo^  inferior  seeds 
always  largely  exceeds  tbe  original 
cost  of  tbe  best  and  dearest  seeds  lo 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.   Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.M.FERRY&C0.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FANCHER  CREEK 


NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  In 
the  State  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 

novelties. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Proprietor. 


VtAn  DAV  I'DCirUT  is  only  one  ol  Mark  U  (hrtllenoe  points— clu 
yy(J  r/\I  I  l\LlU>ll  I  full  12  plainly  show  WITV  Sunk  Bri  's  qrow  and 
sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  Me  will  not  cut  quality  no  runt  tor  how  LOW  m>i  price 
If  Interested  In  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  CTIWI^  Pl?ITIT  RAAIf 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  vet  issued  O  I  r  A  tl  I  LH/VIY 

sent  free     STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Ho.  Stark.  Mo.  Rockport,  III.  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


December  25,  1897. 


Origin  of  Petroleum. 

The  current  number  of  the  Zeitsc/irift 
fur  aitorganlsche  Chetnie  contains  a  re- 
view of  the  recent  work  on  the  genesis 
of  petroleum  and  other  natural  hydro- 
carbons. Engler's  hypothesis  is  that 
petroleum  is  formed  by  the  distillation 
of  animal  fats  at  high  pressure.  Lobry 
du  Bruyn  has  described  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  method  of  formation  as  a 
simple  laboratory  experiment.  Heusler 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Engler's 
distillate  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  petroleum. 
By  treatment  with  aluminum  chloride 
these  hydrocarbons  are  changed  into  a 
high-boiling  lubricating  oil:  hence  it  is 
probable  that  petroleum  formation 
took  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  dis- 
tillate being  changed  by  metallic 
chlorides  into  petroleum.  According  to 
Ochsenius,  petroleum  was  formed  from 
plant  and  animal  remains  by  heat  and 
pressure  under  the  influence  of  the 
salts  derived  from  sea  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  Moissan  finds  in  his  work 
on  the  metallic  carbides,  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory  first  proposed  by  Men- 
deleef — that  petroleum  originates  from 
the  action  of  water  on  metallic  carbides 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Uranium 
carbide,  for  example,  yields  with  water 
both  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
These  are,  indeed,  in  part  unsaturated, 
but  at  a  higher  temperature  saturated 
hydrocarbons  might  be  formed  from 
them  by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  which 
is  often  evolved  from  carbides  by  water. 
Aluminum  carbide  and  glucinum  carbide 
give  with  water  pure  methane  (marsh 
gas).  D.  Holde  claims  that  the  theory 
that  petroleum  has  originated  from 
animal  remains  should  be  known  as  the 
Engler-Hofer  theory,  Hofer  having 
first  proposed  the  theory  in  1888  in  his 
"Das  Erdol  und  seine  Verwandte,' 
and  Engler  having  by  his  experiments 
shown  that  petroleum  can  be  thus 
formed.  Moissan,  in  the  Cumptes  Hin- 
dus, states  it  as  his  opinion  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  geological  relations,  the 
formation  of  petroleum  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  three  different  causes:  (1)  The  de- 
composition of  organic  substances  un- 
der the  influence  of  pressure  and  heat . 

(2)  the  purely  inorganic  reaction  be- 
tween water  and  the  metallic  carbides 

(3)  volcanic  processes. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  London  Elec- 
trical Review  upon  "Twenty-five  Years 
of  Electric  Traction,"  Philip  Dawson 
says  in  part:  "  After  having  been 
practically  the  first  in  the  field,  as  re- 
gards electric  traction,  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  England  rested  on  her 
oars  without  even  making  an  attempt 
to  find  out  what  was  being  done  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  The  American  manufacturers 
soon  realized  the  fact  that  England 
would  shortly  be  a  fine  field,  and  they 
therefore  took  every  conceivable 
trouble  to  educate  tramway  companies, 
engineers  and  corporations,  and  with 
such  success  that  now,  when  at  last  we 
have  overcome  the  bugbear  of  esthetic 
objections,  and  when  nearly  all  tram- 
way companies  and  corporations  are 
going  in  at  once  for  electricity  for  their 
whole  systems,  there  is  not  one  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  who  is  able  to  com- 
pete in  price  or  quality  with  American 
made  goods.  No  corporation  or  tram- 
way company  can  possibly  afford  to 
put  in  experimental  work,  or  to  allow 
contractors  who  have  not  done  good 
work  before  to  gain  their  experience  at 
the  expense  of  tramway  owners,  or 
those  who  are  going  to  work  the  line 
and  wish  to  make  it  a  financial  suc- 
cess. ' 


•  LOO  Heward.  1*100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  10  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Curo  is  the  DDIs' 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  00a  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  tbey  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  SI  CO.,  Toledo  O 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best 


San  Francisco  has  just  put  in  suc- 
cessful operation  a  garbage  crematory, 
in  which  is  incinerated  the  garbage  and 
daily  refuse  of  the  city.  The  garbage 
of  a  great  city  is  worth  a  fortune  every 
year,  if  properly  utilized.  It  is  placed 
in  vertical  cylinders,  surrounded  by 
steam  jackets,  which  evaporate  the  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  water  in  the  garbage. 
The  fatty  substances  are  dissolved, 
and.  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, a  fertilizer  is  produced  worth 
from  $9  to  $12  per  ton.  One  of  the 
purest  and  best  soaps  of  the  country 
was  made  of  garbage  grease  before 
cotton  seed  oil  entered  the  field.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  light  London  by  elec- 
tricity for  nothing.  It  now  costs  that 
city  $1.12  (4s.  8d.)  to  get  rid  of  a  ton  of 
garbage.  A  combination  of  boilers  and 
other  apparatus  has  been  devised  that 
can  burn  the  garbage  at  24  cents  (Is.) 
per  ton,  and  generate  steam  sufficient 
to  run  dynamos  to  light  the  entire  city. 
London  can  thus  save  3s.  8d.  on  each 
ton,  and.  in  addition,  illuminate  the 
city  without  cost.  Garbage,  by  a  ma- 
chine called  the  "  dust  destructor,"  is 
converted  into  clinkers,  which  can  be 
used  for  roadways,  as  artificial  stone 
for  sidewalks,  and  as  sand  for  mortar 
and  cement.  In  Paris  the  invisible  par- 
ticles of  iron  worn  from  the  shoes  of 
horses  are  rescued  by  passing  powerful 
magnets  through  the  sweepings. 

Pkacxical  electricians  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  commercial  value  of  the 
wireless  telegraphic  experiments  of 
Marconi  and  Tesla.  What  possibilities 
may  develop  themselves  in  this  field 
can  only  be  left  to  conjecture  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  future,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  predict  that  the  systems 
recently  and  widely  discussed  will  be 
found  to  have  more  interest  than  util- 
ity. In  a  system  of  telegraphy,  speed, 
simplicity  and  solidity  of  the  apparatus 
employed  must  be  united  with  secrecy 
and  certainty.  These  requisites  are  in- 
dispensable for  either  civil  or  military 
uses. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  Safe  Spttdf  and  f otitiu  Core 
The  Snfeit,  Brit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Remove?  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  florae* 
an.l  <  utile.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC    hnpnssMt  to  product  acar  or  bltmith. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  hy  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  ehurares  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  I,AWRBNCE-WIIXIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


Sleep  With  Both  Eyes. 

One  can't  afford  wakeful  nights,  disturbed  Sab- 
baths, maimed  stock,  cross  nctuhuors  and  blasted 
hopes,  all  oa  account  of  a  'cheap"  fence. 
PAGE  WOTKi  WIRE  FE5CE  CO.,  Adraln,  JUch. 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Sieel 
V  b  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Sttel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  be*t  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  f^orinr;.    Cutaloriie  free. 

BeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb,lll. 

A  $!  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  ji°£ 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90 dan 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  B»  cents,  and  wc 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
o(  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeder*. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lt>.  of 
raisins  In  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  cleau. 

Co..  C4  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

LEE  D.  CRA1Q, 
notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

net  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL 


Eastoo  Specialty 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

J>e  Laval     Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separator*. 

First—Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  850  to  8800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sta..    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
CHICAGO.  I       NEW  YORK. 


 Breeders'  Directory. 

8ix  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  blic  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


I  F.  H.  BURKE,  B2t>  Market  St.,  3.  V.  Holstelns, 
I  winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  aud  Durhauis 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Keglst'd  Berkshires. 


JKKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  aaie. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Floe  Individuals.  At  prlceB  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  U.  FREDERICKS.  Mnuison.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  aud  Butt  Leghorns.  Black  anu 
White  Mluorcas. 


PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  VAKDS.-We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
Poultry.  Including  prlirwinntnv  it  .,„•«  and  Utack 
£uii(/jlmn».  E.  E.  TuWDaend  *  Co.,  llttoj  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  In  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Yale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  Black  Mluor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEMI  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


W.  U.  YOUNG.  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  Jt  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  JSvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

S.  P.  LINUGREN  Jt  SONS,  Klngaburg.  Cal.. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

OHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2*3.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Kauis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  aud  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  BELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6  foot  sizes  in  18  or    -inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  6  and  6  feet  between  gangs  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS  ) 
The  Beat  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Coco  a  nut  Geilce, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 
with  OH  Cake. 
Analyst*  in  Cat.  /Juinj  AjUfn  Jiepurt  for  MM.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St..  San  Francisco 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telle  all  ubont  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &CO. 

Il«  Kirhiran  St..  ClUMSd.  ILL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally  Rtmembtt 
the  Hat  it  the  Cheapest 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1817  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

lethe  xtaudard  njachiut:  fur  hutch]  im  -iron.-,  health; 

chick*.     Sol  f-rei:u  luting,  patent 
[turning   trayt*.  nryinu    room  for 
I  chick.*,  uun-«xi'IOHivH  lami— just  a 
j  ft- a      its  tfoud  points  Sold  uuder 
|  i»ositi»*  LCu;irnntHeto  work  r*rfeci 
Ij.    Jiea.ii  ifull>  made  und  dum- 
}  hie.   Our  12*  pajre  rutt.loi*ite  de- 
*  scribe*  them  fully;  (nil*  man> 
i  him*-  about  poultry  raisint:  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  ct>. 
OE8  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Bo»  MODES  MOINES, IA. 


Tor  a  knife  tbat  will  cut  »  horn  without  f 
^rushinK,    1hm-iim*o    it    cutr*    from    foar  4 

~%TH E  KEYSTONE 
I—  DEHORNER— ; 

1  It  Ifl  hnmune,  rat-id  and  dnraMn,  Fully 
warranted.  HighkkT  awahhat  WobliVb  • 
I  Fa  IB.    Descriptive  eirrulars  FRi^E.  *> 
f*A.  <\  ItltDMl  s  < 'hi  hranvillo,  Pa.  ' 
I  iaieieieieteief 


Best  for  Butter.    Best  for  Beef. 



My  Durham*  won  the  seven  days'  butter  cuulest  | 
at  the  State  Fair  in  im  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 

Registered  Berkshires  ttDd  Poland  Chinas  rrom 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.  | 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  tor  special 
information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL 


■  101  AMI  ■WKntKlvi  11  \  Till  , 1 1.  »l  l.  - 

fr.ro  ll'l  n,»cM->- ,  W'  jii  I  VJ  c'...i«  Irmi  ktu.-*.  e*ch."il«. 
r.  Vullr.tb,  1.  "  kp  irt.  111.  b«T,rl  40  for  No.  00  ciulor">  •! 
I  ,      ■      IlLU'kevc  litrulHtlor  I'o  ,  Hpringfield,  O. 


•+e»e+e»e»e»e+e»e*e»e+e»e»— ♦•♦e»e»e»e»»»e»e»e»e»e»e»e»»> 

|    Cooper's  Sheep  Dipping  Powder. 


ONI  CASE  MAKKS  lOOO  <JALS.  IMP.      It  I  I  >  I  I  TION  IN  PKICL.  S14.30  PER  CASE. 

Used  With  Coid  Water    Easily  Handled.  Certain  Cure  lor  Scab. 

< uerai_Aircuts.  Shoubcrt,  Beale  &  Co..  Wool  Commission  Merchants, 

l>.  u  mber  lut,  1807.  'ii(S  S.4N«O.HK  STREET.  SAN  FK.WCISCO. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  ihe  fact,  of  the  Htronpem  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  uur  nwluf  herd  airaln  Oa  Fried 
off  the  majority  of  the  preinlumH.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pltre  In  the  Slate.  Choice  plfrs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   ft  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
8.  H  Ho  At.  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  BUS.  Los  Angeles  Cal 


DacemBei  25,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Facts    Regarding    the  Klondike 
Region. 

.7.  D.  McGillivray,  of  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Pr«8«,  who  went  to  the  Klondike  last  July, 
sends  the  N.  Y.  Herald  an  authentic  report 
from  a  practical  mining  man  actually  on  the 
ground.  In  the  issue  of  the  Herald  of  the  8th 
inst.  is  a  letter  from  him  dated  Dawson  (Jitv, 
October  17th,  as  follows: 

Nine  out  of  teD  of  the  numbers  who  havo  come  to 
the  Yukon  in  the  rush  now  wish  they  were  hack 
home.  They  have  learned  that,  there  are  no  mines 
for  them,  and  that,  wages  at  $15  a  day  is  a  mvth. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  think  of 
coming  hero  that  with  all  the  prospecting  that 
has  been  done  by  hundreds  of  experienced  men 
during  the  past  ten  years  only  one  discovery  has 
been  made  of  ground  that  will  under  present  con- 
ditions pay  large  profits,  and  that  is  on  Bonanza 
and  its  tributary,  Eldorado  creek.  None  who 
come  here  now  may  hope  to  obtain  mines  on  these 
oreeks,  except  at  exorbitant,  prices.'  There  have 
been  many  stampedes  of  late,  but  there  have  been 
stampedes  for  years  along  -the  Yukon  upon  the 
reports  of  rich  discoveries,  and  all  who  have 
joined  in  these  rushes  have  been  disappointed 
with  the  exception  of  those  Who  came  to  the  Klon- 
dike. There  has  been  a  rush  to  Mnuook  creek  and 
locations  are  selling  there  for  as  much  as $6000 
each.  This  is  all  based  on  the  fact  that  one  man 
found  a  good  prospect,  at  the  bot  torn  of  a  shaft  last 
spring,  and  the  further  fact  that  food  is  more 
accessible  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  possible 
that  Munoolt  will  turn  out.  to  be  another  Eldorado, 
but  no  more  probable  than  thai  Coal  creek,  Mlsstou 
creek,  American,  Nation,  Henderson  or  a  dozen 
others  will  turn  out  rich.  The  chances  of  finding 
another  creek  as  rich  as  Eldorado  are  very  small. 
Ouc  may  be  found— a  dozen  may.  It  is  possible 
that  another  Cripple  Creek  will  be  found  in  Colo- 
rado, but  that  is  no  reason  why  all  the  world 
should  rush  to  Colorado.  There  is  nothing  left  Tor 
those  who  arc  now  coming,  or  are  here  and  waiting 
for  some  one  to  start  a  stampede,  to  do  but,  go  out 
prospecting  or  work  for  wages.  Wages  will  prob- 
ably be  811  au  hour.  If  they  shall  be  $1.50  an  hour 
the  mine  owners  will  say  that  thevwill  not  employ 
many  men.  in  winter  men  can  work  but  seven  or 
eight  hours  a  day.  Fifteen  dollars  a  day  has  sel- 
dom boon  earned  at  wages  except,  in  a  few  summer 
olaims.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  go  out. 
prospecting.  To  simply  live  here  involves  hard 
work.  Hut  to  prospect  means  hardship  and  priva- 
tion that,  none  but  the  most  hardy  can  endure.  One 
must  carry  his  tools,  bedding,  'stove  and  food  on 
his  back  over  the  most  wretched  roads,  or  after 
the  winter  has  set  in  pay  freight  at  the  rate  of  10 
or  15  cents  a  pound.  In  summer  freight  is  from  25 
cents  to  $1  a  pound  from  Dawaoo  or  Circle  City  or 
Forty  Mile  out  to  the  creeks.  To  the  prospector 
this  is  prohibitive,  for  to  move  out  to  one  ol  the 
creeks  with  a  small  Outfit  lakes  a  long  lime.  One 
must  build  a  cabin  or  sleep  In  a  t-nt  with  the 
ihermometor  registering  at,  times  70a  or  8(,°  below 
zero.  Prospecting  itself  when  on  the  grouud  in- 
volves much  more  lahor  for  the  results  than  in 
any  other  mining  district  in  the  world.  It  Is  sel- 
dom that  the  pay  dirt  is  to  be  found  uncovered, 
and  sharts  must,  be  sunk  to  bedrock  by  lhawing 
the  ground  with  fires  and  digging  out. 

The  pay  channel,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally 
from  15  to  50  or  60  feet  wide.  In  order  to  locate  it , 
prospect  shafts  must  be  sunk  at  short  distances 
across  the  valley  of  the  creek,  which  may  be  from 
100  to  10U0  feet,  wide.  A  season  may  be  lost  in 
prospecting  in  one  or  two  rows  of  holes:  They  may 
oe  sunk  where  there  is  no  good  pay  in  the  creek, 
while  rich  ground  may  be  found  later  n  few  hun- 
dred yards  above  or  below. 

In  California  in  early  days  prospecting  along  tho 
creeks  was  simple  and  easy.  The  pay  was  in  or 
near  the  creek  beds.  One  could  follow  up  a  stream 
and  pan  out  a  little  here  aud  there  until  ho  oame 
to  rich  ground.  To  prospect  miles  of  creeks  was 
tho  work  of  a  few  days.  Here  It  is  all  different. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  gold  Is  not  in  the  beds  of  the 
present  streams  noriu  such  bars  as  bordered  the 
California  creeks,  but  in  the  "till"  or  ground 
moraines  of  ancient  glaoiers  left  there  ages  before 
the  streams  began  to  cut  their  present  channels, 
and  a  week's  hard  work  is  necessary  to  reach  it. 
through  the  muck  and  gravel  that  covers  It.  A 
man  could  prospect  miles  of  creeks  In  California  in 
those  days  iu  a  week  easier  and  more  thoroughly 
han  he  could  1UU  yards  of  a  creek  here  in  a  year. 

To  understand  this  it  must  be  remembered' that 
the  gold  of  the  California  streams  was  probably 
llrst  crushed  and  milled  from  the  quartz  veins  of 
the  Sierras  by  glaciers:  that  it  was  then  washed 
by  tho  ancient  rivers  with  the  gravel  such  as  is 
found  and  being  worked  now  by  drifting  at  a  depth 
(if  hundreds  of  feet  in  places  under  lava  caps  on 
ihe  diyides  between  the  present  rivers.  Those  an- 
cient, river  channels  were  later  cut  Into  and  in  part 
washed  away  by  modern  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
along  them  the  gold  has  been  found  In  their  bot- 
toms and  iu  Ihe  bars  and  benches  along  their  sides 
and  formed  by  them.  From  these  deposits  more 
than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  was 
taken  within  ten  years  after  Marshall  made  his 
discovery  iu  Sutter's  mill  race  at  Coloma  The 
quartz  was  crushed  and  the  gold  concentrated  by 
the  glaciers,  further  concentrated  by  the  ancient 
rivers  and  still  further  concentrated  by  the  modern 
streams. 

Here  it  is  different  Nature  has  had  only  the 
first  of  these  forces  at.  work— that  of  the  glacier. 
Practically  all  the  rich  gold-bearing  deposits  of 
the  Klondike  district  on  Eldorado  and  Bonanza 
creeks  are  but  the  ground  moraine  or  great  glaciers 
of  the  ice  age.  In  all  parts  of  the  Yukon  country 
are  to  be  found  alluvial  deposits  in  the  shape  of 
bars  and  benches,  which  contain  gold,  it  is  true, 
but  so  far  none  has  been  found  to  compare  in  rich 
ness  with  the  gold-bearing  deposits  of  Eldorado 
and  Bonanza  creeks,  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  useless  influx  of  thousands  from  the  outside 
world.  The  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
already  here  many  more  persons  than  can  hope 
ever  to  obtain  claims  without  going  far  away  Is 
in  the  figures  of  the  Gold  Commissioner  as  to  the 
number  of  locations  that  have  been  made.  The 
whole  length,  practically,  of  every  creek  within  a 
distance  o'  forty  miles,  and  in  some  directions 
more,  has  been  located.  These  creeks  include  El- 
dorado, Bonanza,  Hunker  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Klondike  river,  as  far  up  as  All  Gold,  fifty 
miles  away;  Sulphur,  Dominion  and  Quartz, 
branches  of  Indian;  Henderson,  a  branch  of  Stew- 
art, and  Bryant,  Montana,  D/adwood  and  Adams, 
branches  of  the  Yukon.  Yet  all  these  locations, 
together  with  a  few  in  the  Forty  Mile  district,  do 
not  exceed  in  number  1800.  But  under  the  mining 
laws  a  man  may  locate  one  claim  in  each  division 
of  the  Yukon  district.  There  are  eight  divisions, 
and  many  men  have  claims  in  several  of  these.  So 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  1000  men  own  all  these 
claims.  There  are  in  Dawson  and  in  the  mines  of 
these  districts  at  the  present  time  over  four 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  and  probably  five 
thousand.  Besides  this  there  are,  of  those  who 
came  in  late  by  St.  Michael  and  those  who  went 
down  to  Fort  Yukon  in  order  to  obtain  food,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  one  thousand,  who  Intend  to 
come  here  as  soon  as  navigation  opens  in  the 
spring  There  are  coming  into  Dawson  from  up 
the  river  daily  from  twenty  to  forty  men  in  small 
boats.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  come  in  last 
that  there  are  at  least,  one  thousand  men  on  the 
road  who  have  orossed  the  passes  and  will  winter 


on  the  trails  and  come  In  early  in  the  spring. 
From  all  indications  this  is  a  low  estimate.  In 
other  words,  there  are  here,  or  near  here  and  to 
come  as  soon  as  roads  open,  seven  thousand  men, 
and  there  arc  mines  In  the  district  for  one  thou- 
sand. The  other  six  thousand  can  only  hope  to 
work  for  wages  or  go  long  distances  from  here  to 
prospect.  Of  all  the  mines  located  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  flftv  havo  been  proved  to  be  of 
value  under  present  conditions,  and  of  these  many 
will  not  be  worked  full  handed  until  wages  are 
still  further  reduced.  So  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  mine  owners  themselves,  about  one  thou- 
sand men  will  be  employed  iu  the  mines  if  wages 
are$l  an  hour.  Then  as  many  more  will  work  on 
lays.  In  addition  to  these  not  more  than  one 
thousand  will  work  on  their  own  claims  prospect- 
ing, developing  or  mining  them,  making  in  all 
about  three  thousand  men  employed  in  the  mines. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  not  so  many  will  have 
supplies  of  provisions  to  last  them  until  spring. 
Of  tho  rest,  of  the  population  of  the  district.  1,500  or 
more  will  be  idle,  unless  they  move  out  and  pros- 
pect. When  the  winter  work  is  over  there  will  be 
employment  for  far  less  men  in  summer  or  sluice 
mining,  and  with  those  coming  there  will  be  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  men  here  employed  unless 
new  miues  are  discovered.  There  have  been  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  many  thousand  men  In  the 
Yukon  country  prospecting  and  mining  all  the  way 
rromthe  Hoot  Uingna  river  to  the  Koyu-Kuk,  a 
distance  of  eight,  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
Hundreds  have  gone  away  poor  In  pocket  and 
broken  in  health  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  hard- 
ships and  privations.  Up  to  two  years  ago  but 
one  of  all  these  men  had  made  a  respectable 
amount  at,  mining,  and  that  was  only  $50,000,  made 
by  John  Miller,  who  in  three  years  took  that  out 
or  his  mine  on  Miller  creek  In  Forty-Mile  district. 
Siuce  then  probably  half  a  dozen  men  have  made 
that  much  in  the  Birch  Creek  district.  There  are 
in  the  Klondike  district  but  few  mines  that  will 
do  better,  so  far  as  is  known  now.  There  are  not 
more  than  250  mines  in  the  district  that,  have 
been  proven  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  work  at  a 
profit  under  present  conditions. 

All  this  does  not  offer  much  encouragement  to 
those  coming  here.  Yet  tho  Yukon  country  has 
been  heralded  to  the  world  as  one  of  tho  greatest 
of  mining  districts.  It  certainly  Is,  but  the  bulk 
of  Its  yield  of  bullion  will  come  from  mines  that 
to-day  and  under  present  conditions  cannot  be 
worked  at  a  profit.  The  high  prices,  tho  scarcity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  tho  difficulties  of 
travel  and  transportation  make  it  impossible  for 
poor  men  or  men  or  small  means  to  work  any  but 
exceedingly  rich  claims.  The  cost  of  working  Is 
from  $5  to  $30  per  cubic  yard.  Similar  deposits  are 
worked  under  slmllnr  conditions  and  by  almost 
the  same  methods  in  Siberia  for  50  cents  per  cubic 
yard  Ground  worth  there  $5  per  cubic  yard  pays 
a  high  prolit.  Here  It  cannot  be  touched.  The 
mineowuors  held  a  meeting  two  weeks  ago,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  pay  only  $1  an  hour  wages 
from  October  I  to  Juno  1,  IRD8.  Wage  earners  have 
held  several  meetings,  at  which  they  have  agreed 
to  stand  out  for  $150  an  hour,  and  in  t  wo  cases 
have  compelled  men  who  were  working  for  $1  an 
hour  to  quit.  A  meeting  was  held  by  them  yester- 
day, and  it  was  determined  to  stand  out.  Neither 
side  up  to  the  present  time  could  tell  Its  strength. 
The  mine  owners  are  better  organized,  and  many 
of  them  are  in  a  position  to  let  their  mines  lie  idle 
rather  than  pay  the  higher  rates.  At  Circle  City 
last  winter  the  claim  owners  worn  trying  to  reduce 
wages  to  80  cents  un  hour,  when  the  Klondike  min- 
ors offered  $1 .50.  After  the  dumps  had  been  made 
lor  sluicing  and  stripping  was  begun  for  summer 
work,  a  number  of  claim  owners  on  Eldorado  at- 
tempted to  reduce  tho  rate  to$l.  An  Informal  com- 
bine was  formed  for  the  purpose,  but  It  happened 
that,  many  of  these  men  had  purchased  their 
claims,  paying  down  a  little  cash  and  agreeing  to 
pay  the  balance  by  July  1st  out  of  tho  ground.  The 
days  went  by  and  the  wage  earners  refused  to 
work.  Soon  the  lockout  was  broken  and  the  men 
went  to  work  at  $1.50  an  hour.  A  very  few  of  the 
mines,  and  these  are  nearly  all  on  Eldorado,  can 
pay  $1.50  an  hour  and  leave  themselves  any  profit 
While  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  Klondike  mines  Is  very  large  for  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  yards  of  ground  drifted  and  sluiced,  It 
is  much  less  than  has  been  generally  reported.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  ihe  total  yield,  so  far,  has  been 
less  than  tl.OBOjOOO  from  Bonanza  nnd  Eldorado 
creeks.  Correct  figures  might  show  less  than 
$3,500,000. 

In  making  up  estimates  that  have  been  pub- 
lished It  is  often  that  tho  sums  taken  down  to  tian 
Francisco  and  Seattle  by  men  who  havo  sold  their 
claims  have  been  counted  twice,  once  as  n  part  of 
the  amount  mined  from  the  claim  it  came  from, 
an  i  again  as  mined  by  the  man  who  received  it  as 
pay  for  his  claim.  Again,  one  hears  here  of  cases 
whero  men  went  away  with  small  sums  and  have 
beeu  reported  on  the  outside  as  having  large 
fortunes.  One  Government  official  left  here  in  the 
summer  with  $1300.  He  was  reported  as  having 
made  all  the  way  from  $90,000  to  $163,010,  and  he 
writes  back  that  his  poor  relations  are  making  life 
a  burden. 

Captain  Healy,  manager  of  tho  North  American 
Transportation  and  Mining  Co.,  estimates  that  the 
output  of  gold  from  winter  drift  mining  was  about 
$3,noo.00U,  aud  that  from  summer  sluicing  between 
$500,000  and  $700,000.  As  to  the  probable  yield  for 
the  coming  winter  aud  summer,  the  estimates  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  men  that  will  be  em 
ployed.  If  wages  shall  not  exceed  $1  an  hour  aud 
no  rich  discoveries  draw  many  men  away,  Edgar 
Mizner,  the  secretary  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, says  the  yield  should  reach  $11,000,010 
from  these  sources:  Eldorado,  $4,000,000;  Bonanza, 
$1,000,000;  Hunker,  $1,500,IXK);  small  creeks  and 
branches  of  these  and  side  hill  claims,  $500,000, 
and  from  other  creeks  in  the  district,  $1,000,000. 
Captain  Healy  says  that  with  wages  at  $15  a  day 
tho  yield  may  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  for  in  that  case 
the  richest  mines  would  make  small  outputs, 
while  the  poorer  mines,  being  worked  on  lays, 
would  not  be  affected. 


A  RUBBER. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 
Go  by  the  Index. 


Write  Macbeth  Pituburth  P» 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  ntd  Girla  can  get  n  Nfckd-Flated  Witch, 
»l«o  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  nlUlu  1 1-2  doxen 
Packages  ot  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  addroM  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  Lift. 
No  raonev  required. 
BLUINE  CO  ,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Blake,    Moflltt    «fc  Tova/mc?, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  MoPALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


FOR 


SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  in 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 
Water  Troughs 
Barrels 


—Roofs 
—Fence  Posts 
—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF—PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  CoaBt  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DR1LL 

*Tr*CHM 

FOR 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


The  Lean  ALL-STEEL  Lever  Harrow. 


L  "!. '  L  H  H  LCli  ei  HHH1  U 


CLEARS  ITSKL11'  OF  TRASH.  Is  pract  ical  i.\  Indestructible.  No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  bo  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  the  nimiilf  top  lever.  It  18  unequaleU 
for  preparing  the  soil  for  all  kinus  of  crops.  Light,  Strong,  Durable)  Perfect.  All  sizes  in  Block, 
also  extra  parts.  Send  for  Circular.  W:  «'•  ft  A  KM;.  Gen.  Agent,  UIO  Townaend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Hiriing,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
Hachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  VVlndiul  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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American  Ingenuity. 


Recently  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers was  shown  through  a  large  ma- 
chine shop  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  great  travel- 
ing cranes,  the  enormous  planing  ma- 
chines, the  big  lathes  and  other  large 
tools;  but  the  visitor  appeared  to  be 
quite  unimpressed  and  very  taciturn. 
This  was  attributed  partly  to  the  fact 
that,  although  he  understood  what  was 
said  to  him  fairly  well,  he  could  speak 
English  only  with  difficulty.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  unobservant  of  the  large 
tools,  but  was  greatly  interested  in  a 
small,  insignificant  looking  machine 
used  for  sharpening  the  little  cutting 
tools  belonging  to  the  big  lathes  and 
planing  machines.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  the  works  and  was 
about  to  depart  he  delivered  an  inter- 
esting little  speech,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance: 

"  I  have  been  in  America  six  months, 
and  have  visited  the  mines  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  East, 
West,  North  and  South.  I  have  seen 
the  most  gigantic  engineering  opera- 
tions and  the  most  powerful  machinery 
in  the  world;  but  I  shall  report  to  my 
Government  that  the  biggest  things  in 
America  are  the  little  things.  *  *  * 
The  French  people  are  experts  in  do- 
mestic economy,  and  live  comfortably 
by  saving  what  your  average  families 
throw  away.  But  Americans  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  experts  in  industrial 
economy.  You  make  money  by  saving 
wastage  in  business,  and  you  lose  some 
of  it  by  wastage  in  your  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  attention  paid  to  small  de- 
tails in  your  big  works  is  amazing  to 
me;  I  have  visited  some  establishments 
where  I  believe  that  the  profits  are 
made  not  in  the  manufacture  proper, 
but  in  the  saving  of  materials  and  labor 
by  close  attention  to  details  that  are 
with  us  unconsidered  trifles.  For  ex- 
ample, I  saw  in  your  shops  just  now  a 
little  grindstone  in  operation  automati- 
cally sharpening  lathe  and  planer  tools. 
This  machine  costs,  probably,  as  much 
as  a  hundred  of  our  ordinary  grind- 
stones cost;  but  I  see  that  it  automati- 
cally grinds  all  the  tools  for  300  high- 
priced  mechanics,  and  it  only  works  a 
few  hours  each  day.  The  skilled  me- 
chanics in  our  country  frequently  stop 
their  regular  work  to  grind  their  own 
tools,  and  then  they  do  it  imperfectly. 
Your  tools  are  all  accurately  ground 
to  the  best  shape  by  the  machines,  so 
that  they  do  more  and  better  work  on 
this  account  in  a  given  time.  I  believe 
that  that  machine  has  brains — the 
brains  of  the  inventor — and  it  has  no 
doubt  revolutionized  work  of  this  kind 
in  American  machine  shops.  This  is 
but  one  case  out  of  many  that  I  have 
noted." 

This  visitor  was  more  observant  than 
he  appeared  to  be;  for  he  correctly 
defined  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
American  inventive  genius.  The  great 
engineering  undertakings,  the  immense 
manufacturing  establishments  and  the 
leviathan  machinery  are,  of  course, 
most  conspicuous  and  impressive;  but 
these  big  things  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  while  the  novel  improve- 
ments in  little  things — usually  classed 
as  "Yankee  notions"  —  are  legion, 
and  each  one  contributes  its  mite 
toward  the  general  sum  of  prosper- 
ity of   the  business  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  large  tin  can  manufactory 
in  this  city,  where  cans  for  holding 
coal  oil  are  made  by  automatic  machin- 
ery. Even  the  soldering  is  performed 
without  the  aid  of  human  hands.  For- 
merly a  small  globule  of  solder  collected 
at  each  corner  of  the  cans.  A  "wiper" 
was  devised  for  removing  this  drop, 
and  the  saving  in  solder  thus  effected 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  annually.  At 
the  great  beef- packing  establishments 
not  a  hair  nor  a  hoof  nor  a  drop  of 
blood  is  wasted,  and  Mr.  Armour  has 
stated  that  his  fortune  was  made  not 
in  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  meat,  but 
in  the  saving  of  parts  of  the  animals 
that  are  always  thrown  away  by  the 
ordinary  country  butcher. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim  says  of  his  new 
electric  lamp  that  he  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  produce  a  lamp  in  which  a  very 


high  resistance  might  be  obtained  with 
a  short  and  thick  filament;  also  to  pro- 
duce a  filament  which  will  stand  a 
higher  temperature  than  those  ordi- 
narily used,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a 
slight  rise  in  the  temperature  greatly 
augments  the  light  given  in  proportion 
to  the  current  used.  The  preparation, 
however,  of  the  carbon  and  other  ma- 
terials which  form  the  filament  requires 
a  very  expensive  apparatus,  but  the 
cost  of  the  finished  filament — excepting 
first  cost  of  plant — is  no  greater  than 
with  the  ordinary  lamps. 


Considerable  progress  is  being 
made  in  Central  and  South  America, 
with  water  power  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Coal  is  scare  and  dear, 
but  water  is  cheap  and  plenty.  In 
Mexico  the  Pueblo  Lighting  Company 
transmits  965-horse  power  nine  miles 
into  the  city;  at  Pachuca  3300-horse 
power  is  sent  sixteen  miles;  the  San 
Kafael  Paper  Mills  have  750-horse 
power;  the  Mazipal  Copper  Company 
of  Conception  del  Oro  has  a  400-horse 
power  plant;  an  300-horse  power  plant 
is  to  convey  power  eight  miles  for  the 
Jalapa  Light  Company,  and  San  Miguel 
and  Chihuahua  are  supplied  in  like 
manner.  In  Argentina  5000-horse 
power  is  conveyed  sixteen  miles  to 
Cordova;  at  Lima,  Peru,  150-horse 
power  is  sent  five  miles;  and  Escuintla 
(Guatemala),  San  Salvador  (Salvador), 
San  Christobal  (Venezuela),  and  San 
Gil  (Colombia),  are  all  supplied  with 
electricity  by  water  power. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


An  Italian  scientist,  Francesco  de 
Vita,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  elec- 
tric glow  lamp  in  which  the  filameut 
consists  of  a  very  thin  platinum  wire 
ccated  with  a  layer  of  some  incandes- 
cent compound,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  yet  made  known.  The  filament 
works  well  in  air,  but  best  in  a  closed 
bulb  containing  dry  air.  If  the  bulb 
contain  air  the  light  is  a  pure  white;  if 
it  contain  other  gases  the  light  assumes 
different  colors  according  to  the  gas 
employed.  Instead  of  2k  to  3*  or  4 
watts  per  candle  per  hour  it  is  said  this 
lamp  used,  during  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
periment of  480  hours,  from  0.41  at 
first  to  0.435  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment; and  at  the  end  of  this  period  no 
change  in  the  filament  could  be  discov- 
ered by  the  microscope. 


TnE  correct  altitude  of  Mt.  Rainier, 
Wash.,  is  14,519  feet  above  sea  level. 


*  Money  talks  '.  We  guarantee  that  * 
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Turtle's 
Elixi 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
_    _  about  It. 

Geo.W. Shreve,739 Market  St  ~ 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

rMsJ|K  LIQUID  EXTRACTofSMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRflUSER  &  BR0.  MILTON.  PA. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7.    JftCKSON    db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  888  Market  Street. 

RAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y  <\ 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  its  i 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ^AjJ 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WO  RK  S.  SLiSiL 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO   -  DALLAS. TEX.'C)  0 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  ft  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitor*  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  7,  1897. 

595,032.— Gabmext  Scppobtkb  Clamp— C.  M.  Al- 
len S.  F. 

594,9.6.— Stirrup— H.  Anderson,  Sumner,  Wash. 
594,812.— Grain  Binder  — J.  F.  Appleby,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

595,012.— Scrubbing  Brush— P.  F.  Barrett,  S.  F. 

595,238.— Load  Dumper— T.  Carroll.  Anaheim.  Cal. 

596,118.— Stove  Pipe  Holder— Chase  &  Griswold, 
Salem,  Or. 

595,093  —  seal-Lock— A.  W.  Coffin,  S.  F. 

595  149.— Tree  Protector— C.  C.  Coulson,  River- 
side, Cal. 

594.93D.— Potato  Parer— A.  G.  Dehlin,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

595,095  — Car  Fender— Dlckorson  &  Towne,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

595,121.— Fowl  Roost— F.  D.  Bimock,  National 
City,  Cal. 

595,015— Hammer— J.  H.  Driller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
591,992— Tire  Tightener— W.  P.  Goodman,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
59fi,  174.— preserving  Fruit,  etc— J.  3.  Johnson, 

S.  F. 

595,956.— Water  Heater— W.  B.  Livermore,  Fres- 
no. Cal. 

595.1123  — Gas  Ligfiter — C.  T.  Lynd.  S.  F. 
595,068  — Dental  Appliance— W.  T.  Lyon,  Port- 
land, Or. 

595,188.— Show  Window— S.  E.  Maxon,  Portland, 
Or. 

595,129.— Index— M  C.  Neuner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
595,194.— Index— M.  C.  Neuner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
595,113— Rug  Making  Machine— O.  Rice,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

591,241. — Telephone  System— A.  C.  Robbins.  S.  F. 
595,251.— air  Brake  Governor— A.  C.  Rumble, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
595.222  — Faucet— N.  S.  Wakefield,  Pomona,  Cal. 
595.0L6.— Pump  Valve— W.  Wascber.  Portland,  Or. 
595,U86.— Elevator  Controller— C.  M.  Weytnan, 

S.  F. 

Not«.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtalued  by  Dewey.  Stronir&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Seal  Lock  — Arthur  W.  Coffin,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  595  093.  Dated  Dec.  7,  1897.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  seal  lock  which  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  closure  and  sealing  of  freight  and 
other  similar  cars  or  treasure  chests  when  in 
transit  between  the  forwarding  and  receiving  sta- 
tions to  prevent  the  removal  or  tampering  with 
tbe  contents,  and  to  afford  a  moans  of  detection  in 
case  the  receptacle  has  been  opened.  It  consists 
essentially  of  circular  disks,  a  central  pivot  unl  - 
lng  them  whereby  they  are  turnable  with  each 
other,  a  catch  or  latch  by  which  they  are  allowed 
to  turn  in  one  direction  only,  a  loop  or  staple 
formed  of  sections,  one  of  wbico  projects  through 
each  of  the  disks,  the  ends  of  the  sections  adapted 
to  unite  to  form  a  continuous  loop,  hoops  project- 
ing from  said  seciions  turning  outwardly,  and  a 
slotted  metallic  strip  fitting  over  tbe  ends  of  tbe 
hooks  so  as  to  be  locked  when  the  loop  or  staple  Is 
closed,  it  being  necessary  to  break  this  connect- 
ing band  whenever  tbe  K  ck  is  moved  to  tbe  open 
receptacle,  thus  showing  that  it  has  been  opened. 

Clamp  for  Garment  Supporter.— Charles  M. 
Allen.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  595,032.  Dated 
Dec.  7,  1897.  This  invention  relates  to  a  novel 
clamp  for  garment  supporters.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  plate  having  a  boss  or  projection  cen- 
trally upon  one  side,  a  fold  or  bend  at  one  end 
serving  as  a  resilient  member  adapted  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  supporting  elastic  or  strip  between 
itself  and  the  body  of  the  plate,  teeth  formed  In 
the  bent-over  portion  to  engage  the  end  of  the 
strip  when  Inserted,  a  transverse  slot  at  tbe  oppo- 
site  end  of  the  plate  through  which  the  strip  is 
passed,  a  clasp  adapted  to  surround  the  projecting 
head  and  having  a  tranverse  loop  at  the  upper  end 
through  which  the  suspending  strip  is  passed 
after  passing  through  the  plate  and  again  returned 
through  the  slot  in  the  plate  so  that  ft  serves  as  a 
hinge  about  which  the  clasp  is  turnable.  Diverg- 
ing extensions  project  from  the  clasp  and  a  button 
is  slidablc  upon  these  extensions  so  as  to  close 
and  bind  the  fabrio  about  tbe  projecting  head. 

Bicycle  Bundle  Carrier.— Abram  W.  Duck 
Oakland,  Cal.  No.  594,683.  Dated  Nov.  30,  1897. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  carrier  which  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  use  upon  bicycles.  It  consists  of 
a  wire  frame  so  bent  from  a  single  piece  of  wire  as 
to  form  a  suitable  support  for  bundles,  and  having 
the  ends  bent  so  that  by  the  elasticity  of  the  car- 
rier these  ends  are  caused  to  engage  with  the  in- 
clined rear  posts  of  a  bicycle  fritmo,  and,  by  thus 
Interlocking  with  it.  lo  hold  the  carrier  with 
proper  i elation  thereto,  in  connection  with  this 
elastic  single-piece  frame  is  a  cord  which  can  be 
carried  over  the  bundle  and  attached  to  a  portion 
of  the  framework  beneath  the  saddle,  thus  holding 
the  package  firmly  ar.d  conveniently  for. transpor- 
tation. 

Central  Station  Combined  T*elegraph  and 
Telephone  System. — A.  C.  Robbins,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal..  assignor  to  E.  C.  Hughes,  same  place. 
No.  595,241.  Dated  Dec.  7,  1897.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  central  station  combined 
telegraph  and  telephone  signal  sys  ems.  it  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  tire  and  police  telegraphs,  aud 
consists  of  a  fulcrumed  lever  at  the  central  sta- 
tion with  a  suspended  removable  receiver  and  con- 
tacts at  opposite  portions  of  tbe  lever  alternately 
made  and  broken  by  the  suspension  and  removal 
of  the  receiver,  an  alarm  and  local  battery. circuit 
at  the  central  station  for  operating  tho  same,  a 
relay  actuated  by  the  main  line  current  and  con- 
trolling contacts  In  said  local  circuit,  and  an  inde- 
pendent contact  with  which  the  said  lever  en- 
gages, said  last-named  contact  being  closed  when 
ibe  receiver  is  suspended  and  opened  when  the 
receiver  is  removed.  In  conjunction  with  these 
devices  arc  two  batteries,  one  weaker  than  the 
other,  and  bell  or  alarm  connections  which  are 
normally  non-acting  when  the  weaker  battery  is  in 
connection  with  the  line,  but  which  are  sounded  at 
bothcential  and  sub-stations  when  tho  stronger 
battery  is  In  action. 

Air  Brake  Governor. — A.  C.  Rumble,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  assignor  to  the  California  Air  Brake 
Governor  Co.  No.  595,251.  Dated  Deo.  7,  1897. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  device  which  is 
designed  to  control  the  brake  mechanism  of 
railway    cars  by  means  of  an  automatically 


operating  mechanism  whereby  the  pressure  of  the 
sir  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  brakes  upon 
the  wheels  Is  regulated.  It  consists  of  a  sub- 
stantially closed  cylindrical  casing  Journaled  with 
its  periphery  In  contact  with  the  car  axle,  tubular 
journal  connections  with  said  casing,  a  relief 
valve  contained  in  the  casing  to  be  opened  and 
closed  by  the  varying  speed  of  rotation  of  the  car 
wheels  and  In  conjunction  therewith  of  a  centrifu- 
gally  acting  governor  by  which  the  valve  is 
operated. 

Electric  Elevator  Controller.— C.  M.  Wey- 
tnan, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the  Cablll  & 
Hall  Elevator  Co.  of  same  place.  No.  595,086 
Dated  Dec.  7,  1897.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
means  for  controlling  the  movements  of  electric- 
ally actuated  motors,  especially  when  connected 
with  elevators,  and  which  I  call  "  an  electric  ele- 
vator controller."  It  consists  of  the  combination 
with  an  electric  motor  and  an  elevator  mechanism 
moved  thereby  of  solenoids  having  movable  cores, 
mechanism  actuated  by  tbe  cores  whereby  con- 
tacts are  produced  and  the  direction  of  the  motor 
Brst  established,  a  controlling  device  by  wblcb 
both  armature  and  field  resistance  are  varied  pro- 
portionately lo  the  desired  motor  speed,  and  an 
automatic  operating  device  comprising  an  electric 
clutch  withtu  the  circuit  wblch  is  established 
through  the  solenoids  and  intctmediate  mechanism 
whereby  the  controller  Is  disengaged  and  returned 
to  its  normal  position. 

Device  for  Preserving  Perishable  Articles. 
J.  S.  Johnson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  595,174. 
Dated  Dec.  7,  1897.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
means  for  preserving  perishable  articles,  such  as 
tiesh.  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  It  consists  essen- 
tially In  a  means  for  exhausting  air  from  contain 
ing  vessels  and  thereafter  sealing  the  same,  this 
means  consisting  of  a  suction  pipe  adapted  to  be 
connected  with  an  exhaust  apparatus  at  one  end, 
a  means  for  connecting  the  opposite  end  with  a 
conical  tapering  opening  which  leads  to  the  can  or 
vessel  to  be  sealed,  so  that  air  can  be  exhausted 
therefrom,  aud  a  means  for  applying  a  plug  or 
stopper  of  sealing  material  to  hermetically  close 
tbe  opening  after  the  exhaustion  is  complete  and 
before  the  exhausting  apparatus  is  removed. 


9919? 


n.  I<  I    92. AO.  l  it  ic  I  ai.SO. 

HOOK  E  R  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  BARGAINS, 

Goods  Sold  Cheap  This  Honlta. 

Infants'  Shirts  to  one  year  old   6 

Child's  Wool  Stockings,  5,6,  7   8 

Child's  Cotton  Stockings,  5,  6,  7   1 

Infants'  Shoes,  all  colors,  1  to  4   25 

Men's  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   I  2ft 

Ladies'  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone   1  25 

SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

25  &  27  Market  Street,  8.  F. 
I/VAPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


SPENCER 

trirenaway  if  It  can't  bale 
more  than  any  other 


S  BOX 
PRESS 


2-horse  pre«s— this  piiarantee  protects,  you  not  me.  60- 
Inob  feed  bole,  easy  to  feed,  no  foot  feedJnp,  no  crushed 
feet;  beluga  box  press  it  breaks  tbe  material  U  -.  at*M 
no  divide  boards,  all  bales  the  same  size;  larjze  wheels, 
mounted  power,  easy  to  more;  le*s  than  9-lnehes  hi;rh 
where  the  team  crosses.  For  circulars  and  prices  add  re**.- 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  25,  DwiCHT,  III. 


'»  1    ^  J 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET.  $1. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /vaark.et  street, 
San  Frahcisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAJLLElf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  111).  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


December  25,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  December  22,  1897. 
Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $  98*ra   9T^      $  90?6@   91  % 

Thursday   99*@l  00*  91M®  92* 

Friday    1  01   @   99*  92%®  91% 

Saturday   98*@   99*  91  %®  92* 

Monday   99*@1  00  92%@  94* 

Tuesday   1  00*@   99%  94*®  93M 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s4*d  ^,,5 

Thursday  7s4%&  Js3*d 

Friday  .   7s4S£d  7s3*d 

Saturday                                 JMIM  7s3*d 

Monday  7s5%d  7s3Xd 

Tuesday  7s53£d  7s4Md 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday    ®   *J  &%®\  39* 

Friday   9\  43*®   1  39%©1  3914 

Saturday   1  44   @1  43X       I  40   @1  f  % 

Monday   1  44S@1  44*  40M©1  41* 

Tuesday    I  44   (d\  434       1  41'Jiai  41) 

Wednesday   1  43X<ai  43  1  393£@1  38 ?i 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  showing  more 
firmness  than  during  the  previous  week,  the 
quotable  improvement  having  been  about  25c. 
percental  and  about  50c.  per  cental  on  milling 
grades.  The  firmer  market  was  due  partly  to 
the  dry  weather  prevailing  throughout  the 
State.  The  deal  in  Chicago  and  the  recovery 
there  in  values  of  options  also  had  some  effect. 
In  Europe,  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  southern 
Russia  on  account  of  freezing  weather,  as  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  year,  will  tend  to  stiffen 
the  market  there  and  indirectly  benefit  us. 
The  improvement  here  would  have  been  much 
more  marked  had  it  not  been  for  the  tempo- 
rary scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage.  Exporters  are 
not  in  a  position  just  now  to  buy  heavily,  as 
the  ships  are  not  at  hand  for  loading.  On 
Wednesday,-  the  day  of  going  to  press,  Chicago 
declined,  and  the  market  here  receded  in 
sympathy,  leaving  quotable  values  in  same 
position  as  a  week  ago. 

Considerable  prominence  has  continued  to 
be  given,  particularly  by  the  daily  press,  to 
the  deal  in  Chicago  in  December  wheat,  with 
Leiter  and  Armour,  the  millionaires,  posed  as 
the  chief  contestants  in  the  deal,  the  former 
as  the  bull  and  holder  of  heavy  quantities  of 
wheat,  while  the  latter  is  delivering  and  sell- 
ing and  trying  to  keep  the  market  down.  It 
is  claimed  that  fully  6,000,000  bushels  will  be 
delivered  to  the  manipulator  of  the  deal  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  and  that  his  entire 
holdings  of  December  wheat  are  not  less  than 
8,000,000  bushels.  Some  idea  of  the  latter 
quantity  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  n  is  fully  one-third  of  a  fair  Cali- 
fornia crop,  and  is  sufficient  to  load  a  fleet  of 
eighty  ships  carrying  3000  tons  each.  This  is 
a  great  amount  of  wheat  to  be  carried  by  one 
operator,  but  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  fig- 
ures it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  other  than  the 
manipulator  himself  knows.  Heavier  quanti- 
ties have  been  carried,  however,  in  Califor- 
nia deals,  notably  in  the  one  engineered  by 
the  representatives  of  Maokay  and  Flood,  and 
which  ended  so  disastrously  to  the  manipula- 
tors, from  $11,000,0000  to  $13,000,000  being  lost 
in  the  scheme.  This  latter  party  was  at  one 
time  carrying  more  than  double  the  quantity 
attributed  to  the  leader  of  the  present  Chi- 
cago deal.  Whether  this  latest  attempted 
corner  will  result  as  most  of  its  predecessors 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  before  explained  in 
these  columns,  it  has  been  well  demonstrated 
that  the  producing  interest  would  be  much 
better  off  and  higher  average  prices  would  be 
realized  by  the  grower  if  the  market  was  to 
follow  its  natural  trend  and  speculative 
manipulation  was  wholly  done  away  with. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

18116-97.  1897-98. 

Llv.  quotations   7s3d@7s4d  8s3d&8s4*d 

Freight  rates   17*@20s  33@36s 

Local  market  81.47*®1.55  |1.40@1.42* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


California  Milling  (1  42VS@1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   @1  41J< 

Oregon  Valley   1  40   @1  HH 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   140   @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35   @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.44%@1.43. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  UAV/e@\.38%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.43%@1.43; 
May,  1898,  1.89%@l.38%. 

Flour. 

There  is  more  than  enough  offering  to  ac- 
commodate the  immediate  demand,  and  the 
market  is  devoid  of  quotable  improvement, 
either  as  regards  prices  obtainable  or  general 
tone.  Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  there  is 
naturally  a  very  light  demand  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  dealers  not  caring  to  carry  much 
stock  into  the  new  year. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  $3  00(3)3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35«u3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  0Uia;4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Bariey. 

While  the  market  cannot  be  termed  strong, 
it  is  showing  a  better  tone  than  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  preceding.  The  firmness  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  rather  dry  weather 
which  has  been  thus  far  this  season  expe- 
rienced in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
where  much  of  the  barley  is  produced.  Of 
course,  there  is  yet  time  for  ample  rainfall. 
Light  early  rains  are  considered,  as  a  rule, 
more  favorable  for  a  good  season  than  very 
heavy  rains  prior  to  the  midwinter  holidays. 
Offerings  were  not  heavy,  either  of  Brewing 
or  Feed  qualities.  Options  averaged  higher 
than  preceding  week,  with  trading  in  them 
not  very  active. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85   @  87* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82*@  85 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  86%®87c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  83l/^87c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  there  were  no  sales  of  barley. 
Oats. 

This  market  was  about  as  quiet  as  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  and  quotable  values 
for  Milling  and  Feed  oats  continued  at  much 
the  same  low  range  as  last  quoted.  Receipts 
were  of  quite  fair  proportions,  most  of  the 
arrivals  being  from  Washington.  Fancy  qual- 
ities of  Black  and  Red  oats  were  in  light 
stock  and  for  seed  purposes  brought  tolerably 
stiff  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07*@1  12* 

White,  poor  to  fair  100   @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  07*<a>l  12* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  115   @1  50 

Red  1  10  @1  40 

Corn. 

There  was  a  firmer  market  experienced  for 
both  Large  and  Small  Yellow,  with  no  heavy 
receipts  or  offerings  of  either  sort  and  a  very 
fairdemand.  Large  White  was  not  exten- 
sively sought  after,  and  prices  for  this  variety 
remained  about  as  low  as  previously  quoted. 
The  last  Panama  steamer  took  moderate  quan- 
tities of  corn  for  Central  America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   87*@  92* 

Large  Yellow   95   @1  00 

Small  Yellow   97*@1  02* 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ^  lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

While  there  are  not  many  sellers  and  not 
much  pressure  to  realize,  there  is  a  sufficiency 
to  accommodate  the  immediate  and  positive 
demand.  Values  are  fairly  steady  at  the 
tolerably  low  range  prevailing. 
Good  to  choice,  new   97*@1  00 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  moderately  firm,  especially  for 
best  qualities,  with  spot  supplies  of  rather 
small  volume  and  in  comparatively  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  35  @1  40 

Beans. 

Additional  firmness  has  been  developed  in 
the  local  market  for  beans,  the  strength  being 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  /\IND  SUGA  Ft  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BKKT  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


mainly  the  result  of  speculative  purchasing. 
Operators  are  calculating  on  active  times  and 
big  prices  next  Spring  in  the  bean  trade.  The 
extra  demand  anticipated  is  to  be  mainly  on 
account  of  the  new  mining  regions  in  the 
North.  Some  orders  have  been  already  placed 
for  Bayos,  Pinks  and  Small  Whites.  These 
kinds  have  shown  the  most  appreciation,  with 
the  advance  more  marked  on  Bayos  than  on 
the  other  varieties.  Limas  continue  to  be 
offered  at  low  figures.  A  shipment  of  1708 
centals  of  Limas  and  1799  centals  Whites  went 
forward  this  week  by  sailing  vessel  for  Lon- 
don. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  25   (81  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Laay  Wasmngton   1  30  @1  40 

Butter,  small     1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50   (g>\  60 

Pinks   1  70   (oil  80 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   1  5(j  @i  60 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   <&2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  6  )  @1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25   @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20   (gil  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60   ®1  75 

A  New  York  authority,  in  a  recent  review 

furnished  by  mail,  reports  the  condition  of 

the  bean  market  in  that  center  as  follows, 

prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60  pounds : 

It  has  been  a  very  dull  week  in  all  kinds  of 
white  beans,  and  accumulating  stocks  have 
tended  to  make  a  soft  market.  Exporters  h  ive 
drawn  very  few  orders,  and  home  jobbers  seldom 
show  much  interest  so  close  to  the  wind  up  of  the 
year.  The  little  business  in  strictly  i  hoice,  well- 
screened  Marryw  has  been  at  $14(1  quite  gener- 
ally. It  is  possible  that  some  holders  would  have 
conceded  favors  if  buyers  had  been  inclined  to  do 
business  at  a  little  lower  price,  but  there  was  no 
probability  that  a  shading  of  2*@5c  would  open 
any  new  channels  of  outlet.  Medium  and  Pea 
have  bad  very  It  1  tie  inquiry  from  anv  sour  e,  and 
while  $1.25  and  $1.2  1.  respectively,  have  been  the 
general  asking  price.  2*c  less  has  been  accepted 
in  a  few  instances  toward  the  close.  Supplies  of 
Red  Kidney  have  come  forward  so  moderately  that 
it  has  nut  been  difficult  to  place  the  offerings  at 
about  the  rates  current  a  week  ago.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  feeling  of  much  uncertainty  and 
almost  every  operator  has  anticipated  a  weaker 
market  the  moment  thai  receipts  showed  much 
incretse  Large  quantities  of  Reds  are  ia  farm- 
ers' hands,  but  at  present  they  seem  inclined  not 
to  S  11  at  all  freely.  White  Kidney  are  weaker  in 
tone,  though  the  moderate  arrivals  have  prevented 
any  serious  pressure  to  sell.  Turtle  Soup  lower 
and  verv  dull.  Very  little  call  for  Yellow  Eye 
California  L  uia  of  choice  quality  are  held  fairly 
steady,  but  some  inferior  stock  has  been  offering 
below  the  quotation;  choice,  $125^1.30.  Green 
peas  Have  c  ased  off  a  lit  tle  under  a  slow  trade  and 
weaker  Western  advices. 

Oried  Peas. 

The  marken  is  lightly  stocked,  and  values 
are  being  well  sustained  for  choice  to  select 
of  both  Green  and  Niles  peas. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  60  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  30  @i  40 

Hops. 

There  is  some  business  doing,  but  not  at 
very  firm  figures,  the  transfers  being  more 
the  result  of  pressure  to  realize  than  of  urgent 
demand.  The  range  of  quotable  values  re- 
mains as  for  some  weeks  past,  with  top 
figures  not  readily  realized  and  possible  only 
for  strictly  choice.  This  week's  China 
steamer  took  about  50  bales  for  Calcutta. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  recent  mail  advices  from  a  New 
York  contemporary : 

Advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State  report 
freer  buying  and  better  prices  being  paid,  espe 
cially  for  low  grades,  some  of  which  are  now  sell- 
ing at  I2@l2*c  that  only  recently  went  at  10@llc. 
Best  remaining  lots  that  were  offering  have  sold 
at  I5*(aii6c.  but  some  very  choice  growths  are 
held  off  the  market  at  present.  Increased  interest 
has  also  been  shown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
sales  in  Oregon  at  from  8c  for  low  grades  up  to  13c 
for  average  choice  quality.  The  influence  of  the 
stronger  advices  from  primary  points  has  been 
shown  in  a  little  more  trading  and  better  tone  on 
the  local  market.  Exporters  have  not  found  much 
stock  here  that  has  just  suited  their  require- 
ments, and  business  with  brewers  has  improved 
slowly,  if  at  all,  but  dealers  have  inclined  to  add 
to  their  stocks  and  have  been  willing  to  look  at 
almost  any  samples  that  were  shown.  Actual 
values  have  not  chaDged,  certainly  not  enough  to 
affect  quotations,  but  a  more  confident  feeling  pre- 
vails. This  is  also  true  of  the  best  '9rf  hops, 
stocks  of  which  are  getting  low  in  first  hands. 
England  and  Germany  indicate  firm,  advancing 
markets,  with  business  fairly  good. 

Wool. 

The  customary  holiday  dullness  experienced 
at  the  close  of  the  year  has  set  in,  both  here 
and  at  the  East.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
trading  of  any  consequence  until  the  latter 
part  of  January.  After  the  holidays,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  will  be  busy  for  a  week 
or  two  taking  accounts  of  stock  and  casting 
balance  sheets.  Chances  are  favorable  for  the 
market  being  firm  at  the  current  quotations 
when  trading  will  be  again  resumed. 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  T..10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  (o!ll 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do       defective  10  (g)  11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  (gill 

Lamb's  defective   6*©  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8* 

MlllstulTs. 

Bran  was  in  fair  request,  and  with  no  spe- 
cial excess  of  offerings,  prices  were  maintained 
at  about  the  same  hi^h  range  as  during  the 
preceding  week.    Middlings  were  not  in  ac- 


tive demand,  but  owing  to  limited  su 

values    continued    steady.     Rolled  Barle, 

tended   in  favor  of   sellers.     Milled  Corn 

brought  as  a  rule  advanced  figures. 

Bran,  $  ton  17  50®  18  50 

Middlings  19  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal  21  00<5»22  00 

Cracked  Corn  23  00@23  50 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Market  is  ruling  a  little  firm  for  Hay,  due 
more  to  light  receipts  and  offerings  than  to 
very  extensive  demand.  Occasional  sales  of 
choice  to  select  Wheat  and  mixed  Wheat  and 
Oat  are  made  at  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates.  Stocks,  both  here  and  in  the  interior, 
are  light.  While  this  has  its  effect,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  market  will  be  governed  mainly  by 
the  outlook  for  coming  crop.  The  prospects 
are  quite  good,  however,  for  a  clean-up  of  de- 
sirable qualities  before  the  coming  season 
opens.  Straw  is  sufficiently  plentiful  to  keep 
market  favorable  to  buyers. 

Wheat  11  ou@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@13  50 

Oat  10  00®  12  50 

Barley    g  oOraill  00 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   7  50®  9  50 

Compressed   9  00@13  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   30®  40 

Seeds. 

The  Mustard  Seed  market  is  almost  bare  of 
offerings  and  presents  a  firm  tone.  Natur- 
ally there  is  little  at  the  moment  upon  which 
to  base  quotations.  A  sailing  vessel  clearing 
this  week  for  London  carried  28,315  lbs.  Mus- 
tard, valued  at  $901.  Flaxseed  market  is 
quiet,  but  rather  firm,  with  not  much  offer- 
ing, either  here  or  to  arrive.  Alfalfa  Seed  is 
not  receiving  much  attention,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  firmness,  with  values  quotably 
lower. 

Per  ell 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00O2  25 

Flax  1  65(3)1  90 

Per  lb 

Canary   ^H<02% 

Rape  2*(a>2% 

Hemp  23£«l3>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%(n6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  next  to  nothing  doing  in  this  line, 
and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any  spe- 
cial activity  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Quota- 
ble values  for  all  descriptions  remain  as  last 
noted. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®  

Bean  bags   4*@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*ffl  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Former  rates  continue  current  on  Hides, 
with  market  firm  at  the  prevailing  figures. 
Pelts  are  selling  to  fair  advantage,  previous 
rates  continuing  in  force.  Tallow  of  prime 
to  choice  quality  is  not  in  excessive  supply, 
demand  being  sufficient  to  absorb  all  offerings 
of  above  description. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  reiied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  10  @10*      9  @  9* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9*     —   @  8* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  8*<a  9         7*@  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9       —   @  8 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  8*@—       _  @g 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @9       —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9       —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  @11        9  @10 

Dry  Hides  15   @15*     12  @12* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— @14       —  @ll 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @18       —  @I2 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  00@2  50 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  60@2  00 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 
Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  


86 

@50 

25 

@50 

so 

@l  00 

60 

@80 

35 

@60 

15 

@25 

@25 

@20 

@10 

8 

@10 

3 

@  3* 

2 

@  2* 

20 

@35 

10 

@20 

5 

@— 

Honey. 

Market  is  firm  for  choice  to  select  water 

white,  fairly  steady  for  light  amber  grades 

and  weak  for  dark  qualities.    Quotable  values 

are  without  appreciable  change.    A  shipment 

of  544  cases  Extracted,  valued  at  f23f!0,  was 

made  this  week  by  sailing  vessel  to  London. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4*@  43f 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*@  33f 

Dark  Tule   1*®  2M 

White  Comb,  1-H>  frames   7*©  9* 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

There  is  little  offering,  wholesale  dealers 
picking  up  consignments  about  as  fast  as  re- 
ceived.   Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Fair  to  choioe,  Ifi  lb  22  @24 
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Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  moderately  firm  but 
quiet.  Consumers  are  taking  hold  sparingly 
at  prevailing  rates,  otherwise  prices  would 
likely  be  higher.  Choice  Christmas  Beef  sold 
above  quotations.  Mutton  is  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  values  rule  steady.  Hogs  desirable 
for  packing,  large  and  medium,  which  are 
hard  and  fat,  are  selling  promptly.  Demand 
for  small  hogs  is  limited. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality  '.   5K@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  <a  5H 

Mutton — ewes,  6<§>6V4c ;  wethers   6!^<Si  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3!4@  2% 

Hogs,  small   3H@  3V4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3H@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3  @  3s< 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  4JJ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*ia  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6*@  7 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

Choice  to  select  poultry  met  with  a  toler- 
ably fair  market,  but  poor  stock  dragged  at 
comparatively  low  prices,  with  considerable 
offering  which  could  not  be  termed  other  than 
common.  Extra  big  Hens,  fat  Fryers  and 
Broilers  sold  to  better  advantage  than  most 
other  kinds,  the  demand  for  these  descrip- 
tions being  of  fair  proportions.  Turkeys  of 
choice  quality  were  in  good  request  on  holi- 
day account,  but  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
common  stock  and  latter  ruled  low  in  price. 
Choice  Turkeys  met  with  good  custom. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  12  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12(4<g,  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  12V4@  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  ■  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50#4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  3  50<j4  50 

Fryers  4  00«l4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00(a4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  Tfi  doz  3  50<g>5  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50(a,5  U0 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25@1  75 

Goslings,     pair  1  2o@l  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz   1  00@  — 

Pigeons  Young   ...1  25<c&l  50 

Butter. 

As  foreshadowed  in  these  columns,  the  mar- 
ket for  butter  is  quite  firm.  There  is  very 
little  packed  now  on  hand,  and  the  present 
output  of  fresh  from  the  different  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  State  is  hardly  enough  for  imme- 
diate needs.  Owing  to  the  holidays,  consum- 
ers are  using  more  than  ordinarily.  Prices 
have  advanced  this  week  htti'Y^c  per  lb.,  some 
very  desirable  going  above  quotable  rates. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb   31  (a.36 

Creamery  Hrsts   32^<& — 

Creamery  seconds  31  @ — 

Dairy  select   32V4@— 

Dairy  seconds  27V4  a  30 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  <a — 

Mixed  store  15  @18 

Creamery  in  tubs  25  @— 

Pickled  roll  25  <§i— 

Dairy  in  tubs  23  (a>24 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  #123 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  #20 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  noteworthy  improvement  to 
record  in  the  condition  of  this  market  or  in 
quotable  values.  There  are  fairly  liberal  sup- 
plies of  all  descriptions,  except  extra  mild 
gilt-edged  uew.  The  latter  brings  in  a  small 
way  an  advance  on  quotations. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   11  #12 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  (tolO 

California  Cheddar  10V4@I1V4 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  11  @12!4 

Kggs. 

There  was  further  recovery  in  this  market 
the  current  week,  desirable  qualities  both 
from  henneries  and  stores  selling  2(g3c  higher 
than  previous  week.  As  all  the  domestic  eggs 
now  coming  forward  are  good,  or  should  be, 
the  difference  in  price  between  ranch  and 
store-gathered  eggs  is  much  less  than  in  the 
summer.  Market  is  likely  to  be  easier  after 
the  holidays.  Eastern  cold-storage  eggs  are 
still  plentiful  and  are  being  offered  at  low 
figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  32^ tit— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  27*(o<30 

California,  good  to  choice  store  26  (^28 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @  

Oregon,  prime   —  @_ 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @21 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @  

Vegetables. 

Onions  sold  at  a  sharp  advance  over  last 
quoted  rates,  and  market  is  ruling  firm  at 
the  improved  figures.  Nearly  all  other  veg- 
etables were  in  limited  stock,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  the  market  did  not  tend  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  sellers.  The  recent  frosty 
weather  has  been  quite  unfavorable  for  gar- 
deners. 

Asparagus,      lb    @  _ 

Beans,  String,  #  fi>   6,®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft     @  _ 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  lb   _@  _ 

Beans,  Wax,      fi>    @   

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    50©  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50@  _ 

Corn,  Green,  K»  sack   — @  _ 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  _ 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  $  box   — @  _ 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10@  15 

Garlic,  $  B>   2H@  2V 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  *lb...    12S#J  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00<a  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft    5@  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   5@  g 


Rhubarb,  ¥  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  lb    10.<u  I2K 

Tomatoes,  Bay.  *  box   40(3>  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   75@  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  were  light  in  the  aggregate,  both 
of  California  and  Oregon  product.  Market 
was  firm  and  higher  for  most  kinds,  espe- 
cially for  best  qualities  of  Burbanks.  Pros- 
pects are  there  will  be  a  further  hardening 
of  values  in  the  near  future.  Sweet  Potatoes 
were  less  plentiful,  but  improvement  in  val- 
ues for  these  was  not  very  marked. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   40®  55 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60®  I  00 

Burbanks,  River    50®  75 

Burbanks.  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  V  cental    40  ffl  50 

Sweet  Merced   60  @  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  has  developed 
no  important  changes  since  last  issue,  so  far 
as  values  are  concerned  for  tree  fruit  other 
than  citrus.  Trade  has  been  slower  than  any 
other  previous  week  this  season.  The  very 
frosty  weather  operated  against  retailers  aud 
consumers  taking  hold  in  brisk  fashion.  The 
decreased  inquiry  affected  the  whole  line,  not 
excepting  apples,  although  the  latter  is  re- 
garded as  a  cold  weather  fruit.  For  choice  to 
select  apples  the  market  was  all  right,  but 
for  defective  stock  the  market  was  all  wrong. 
There  were  heavy  quantities  of  faulty  fruit, 
much  of  which  had  to  either  go  to  the  street 
hawkers  at  extremely  low  prices  or  else 
wholly  lack  for  custom.  Select  Spitzenberg, 
fancy  Newton  Pippins,  choice  Virgins  Green- 
ings and  equally  desirable  fruit  brought  com- 
paratively good  figures.  Virginia  Greenings 
were  in  too  light  stock  to  be  quotable  in  a 
regular  way,  but  such  as  were  strictly  choice 
brought  tolerably  stiff  prices,  going  mainly  to 
the  Chinese  trade. 

Pears  were  offered  in  rather  liberal  quan- 
tity, as  compared  with  the  limited  demand. 
Although  buyers  were  not  numerous  and  were 
disposed  to  operate  very  lightly,  some  extra 
select  Winter  Nelis  sold  in  a  small  way  at  an 
advince  on  utmost  figures  warranted  as  a 
quotation.  This  variety  takes  the  lead  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Grapes  are  still  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, but  present  supplies  are  almost  woolly 
out  of  cold  storage.  Asking  rates  are  quite 
reasonable  for  t ti is  date,  but  holders  find  it 
difficult  to  readily  effect  sales,  even  at  the 
comparatively  low  figures  ruling. 

Japanese  Persimmons  were  in  fair  supply, 
but  owing  to  the  cool  weather,  the  demat/d 
was  slow  and  prices  were  at  a  lower  range 
than  last  quoted. 

Apples,  Spitzenber?,  4-tler,  per  box.  ...  75®  1  00 
Apples,  choice  Newtown  Pippin,  1  tier, 

$  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  box   20®  40 

Apples.  Lady,  50-ft  box   75(a)  1  50 

Apples,  Bellflower,  f  50-lb  box   50fa)  75 

Quinces,  ¥  box   20®  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  ■  crate   10®  75 

Grapes  in  boxes  5®lCc   less  than  in 

crates. 

Pears,  Common,  Tf  box   POffl  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  Tf»  box   65®  1  00 

Persimmons,  small  box    30®  50 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  shown  little  life  the  past  week,  either  in 
a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  It  would  be  re- 
markable to  have  the  market  otherwise  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  holidays.  Apples,  evapor- 
ated and  sun-dried,  as  also  choice  Apricots  and 
Pitted  Plums,  are  being  steadily  held,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  active  demand  in  the  early 
spring  for  shipment  North.  Some  orders  of 
considerable  magnitude  have  been  already 
placed  for  above  varieties.  Otner  kinds  are 
ruling  dull  and  weak,  with  no  prospect  of  any 
improvement  during  the  next  few  weeks.  As 
Eastern  dealers  are,  however,  carrytug  un- 
usually light  stocks,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
lor  considerable  activity  and  a  pretty  thor- 
ough clean-up  of  all  desirable  stock  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Prunes  are  for  the  time 
being  faring  about  the  worst  on  the  list. 
Through  the  crowding  of  common  qualities  of 
Prunes  on  Eastern  buyers  the  market  has 
become  so  demoralized  that  at  present  free 
sales  are  impossible  to  effect,  aud  quotable 
values  are  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  this 
center.  The  last  steamer  for  British  Colum- 
bia took  a  carload  of  dried  fruit,  including  a 
small  quantity  of  boxed  raisins. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   fH<H  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6*f2— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  @  9 

Apples,  In  boxes   6^fa'  63£ 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @lo 

Nectarines,  White   4V4(*  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H(a>  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  &— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7   (o»  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  ®  

Plums,  pitted   3!4®  4^4 


We  are  unloading  a  car  of  Galv.nized  (Hidden  Barb  Wi-e  at  the  following 
special  priced:    Ton  lots  and  over.  V  lun  lbs.  Sfi.Hr>;  quantity,  f  Kill  U.S.  *  i.7<). 

rheHe  prices  are  f. p.  b  the  cars  here  and  are  eooA  until  January  ist.  I  X!»S. 

K    woo.i  r  1.  Id  I  ence-Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  this'  Fence.    Ills  cheap- 
est in  price  and  highest  la  quality.    Kapldlv  superseding  all  o  her  styles. 

Klondike  «uouli  h    We  are  headquarters  for  Alaska  goon's     DjiVt  fail  to  get  our 
prices  before  ordering  your  Klondike  outdt.    We  will  probably  send  a  vessel  to  the 
Copper  river  at  an  early  date. 
«  an  iles-10-oz.  Electric  s  Stearic  Candles,  20-set  boxes,  per  box,  l)Or. 
GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVI5  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Barb 
Wire. 


I       f\     i^J               ^2    f    Wh,i  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
*■   1  ^    "^"^  *" — *    •        that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 TH  E  

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  C05TS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PaclF|C  TA\K  CO  ,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Otnees:  33  BB&U  STKKKT  *AN  FKANl  IsCO. 


Trees  and  Plants 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi=Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  and  Everg r-e»e>  n  s . 
Imperiale  Epineuse  F'rune-. 
Japan  FMums. 

Queen  Olive,  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


Prunes,  in  sacks.  40— 50"s   45K@  5 

40— 60's   8  <m  W 

60— 70's   2541a,  2* 

70— 1«  s   2  <s— 

80— 90's  

90— lilO's   IVi'o  — 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2c  for  I  sizes. 

Prunes  in  boxes,  ^c  higner  for  2vto  boxes,  Xc 

higher  for  So- Hi  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal  '   2  @— 

4  sizes  Sau  Joaquin  and  Northern         13!f(<i  — 

Prunes,  Silver    5  @  g 

COMMON  SUN-DHIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  @ 

Apples,  sliced   3^*0  4 

Apples,  quartered   3^^i  4 

Figs,  Black   2  «o>  3V6 

Figs,  White   3  (in  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpi tied   1   (gi  ltf 

Toe  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New 
York  authority : 

The  market  has  been  fa'rly  active  for  evapo- 
rated apples  this  week  an  1  with  light  offerings 
tone  has  coutiuued  tlrm,  with  prices  showing 
slight  improvement  Suu-drkd  have  had  more 
atleution  and  are  he  d  with  coutid  nee,  th'.ugh 
there  is  little  if  any  change  iu  values.  Chops 
have  met  a  more  active  d.  mand  and  advanced  | 
'/i<S)Hc,  though  feeling  is  easier  at  the  ch.se  aou 
top  quutatiou  extreme  Cores  aud  skins  have  con- 
lioued  du  1  and  weak,  with  prices  Showing  a 
slight  decline.  Small  fruits  are  not  plenty,  b  't 
witn  a  m  derate  demand  mark-l  has  ruled  quiet 
and  without  material  ci  ange  iu  prices.  Cahluruia 
truil  fairly  active  at  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1BU7,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricols,  Cal.  Kuyai,  i«w7,  per  10   «V4(gi  nyj 

Peaches,  Cal.,  18W7.  peeled,  per  lb  14   <o  18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  IW7,  unpeeled,  per  lb   0',  ■  10 

Pears.  Cal  ,  18U7,  per  lb   5  @l(i 

Prunes,  Cal.,  18»7,  per  lb   3   (a  8 

Kaisinx. 

The  raisin  market  is  slow,  with  liberal 
offerings  for  this  date.  Stocks  now  remain- 
ing are  largely  low  urade,  and  for  this  class 
of  goods  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  strength. 
The  occasional  transfers  effected  at  present 
are  mainly  on  local  account.  There  are  vir- 
tually no  clusters  and  not  many  choice  luyers 
t  ffering.  These  are  salable  to  fair  advantage. 
Most  of  the  loose  Muscatel  on  hand  are 
2-crown,  including  a  large  proportion  of  rain- 
damaged  stock. 

r.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tti  box   1  00$  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel.  4-crown,  %»  tt>  4   <a  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   3hi<a3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2   u  — 

Sultanas   3t*(a4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  tvl% 

Dried  Grapes  IV4(a2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  for  Oranges  is  slow  and  weak,  which 
is  to  be  expected  with  frosty  weather,  and 
most  of  the  fruit  now  offering  unripe  and  un  I 
palatable.    It  is  feared  seiious  damage  has  I 
resulted  to  the  crop  by  this  week's  frosts.  It 
was    estimated   that  about  2o,000  carloads 
would  be  shipped  this  season.    Over  half  ihe 
crop  is  still  on  the  trees.    Lemons  are  offer-  | 
ing  at  former  easy  figures  and  move  slowly.  1 
Limes  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Oranges— Navel  f  box   1  25@  3  00 

Seedlings   75(g)  I  50  I 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ^  box   1  75©  2  00  1 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  O0«&  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   5fxa>  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   2  norm  3  00 

Cal..  small  hox    3Va     75  j 

Grape  fruit,  f  crate   2  50®  4  00  \ 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  offering  at  low 
figures  and  are  not  meeting  with  much  cus- 
tom. Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  j  lbbing  and  | 
etail  trade  are  not  heavy.  While  there  is 
some  purchasing,  it  is  in  the  main  only  to 
cover  most  immediate  needs. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   6  &  7 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   4   &  5 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2  <&  3 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8^(3)  7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    8tf@—  I 


Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian    7  (oi  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  a  nt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  S  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   B5 

Wheat,  ctls  191 

Barley,  ctls   39 

Oats,  ctls   10 

Corn,  ctls   

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks    23 

Potatoes,  sks   2i 

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  ions   1 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


335 
c,  41 

170 
.1118 
2:« 
410 
..1415 
.Him 
914 
.411 
1  in 
2*7 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1.  S7. 

Lust  Year 

2,488. 7G8 

3.2l7.nS7 

8.744,754 

7,943  1«3 

3.379.SI78 

3,672,559 

371.374 

38», sort 

nii.r.r.i 

1(14.933 

SI  .858 

112,771 

877,728 

MX)  7S4 

587,106 

575,866 

liS  ffl 

7M  270 

73  587 

80.623 

48. 144 

36  495 

6.893 

6,480 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  X-sks   7,000 

Wheat,  ctls  233.264 

Uarley.  ctls   6,164 

Oals,  ctls   liirt 

Corn,  ctls   264 

Beans,  sks.    568 

Hay,  bales   1,884 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs    2,225 

Honey,  cases   30 

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Since  Same  Tim* 
■lulij  1,  »7.  Last  Year. 


1,515.208 
rt,. M6 

2,611,9311 
(,488 
211.566 
216.112 
41.526 
11.581.776 
511.242 
5,575 
135.017 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owiug  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
ot  her  reasons,  higher  figures  are  re  ilized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York.  December  22  —California  dried  fruits 
steady  Bvaborated  Apples,  0  .mmon.  5$7c  per 
pound:  prime  w.re  tray.  7^'a8c;  wood  dried, 
prime,  8H(a;8S<c;  choice.  8v,c:  fancy,  9(S9^c. 
Prunes,  3a8c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality. 
Aprlco  s,  Royal.  7©8^4c:  Moorpark.  9® lie. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7(mMc;  peeled,  I2w2ic. 


MUURE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


•ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  conslgnmentd  at  low  rates  of 
int«r»«» 


OUR 
PRICES 


Are  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  shre  vd  buyers 
all  over  the  coast. 

O'ders  are  coming  in 
rapidly  for  .oods  lis'ed 
In  our  large  catalogue. 

The  prices  are  ritjht 
th  re.  and  no  mistake. 

fend  for  It :  postage  8c. 
Home  Snpply  Co., 
217-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


December  25,  1897. 
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How  To  Become  an  Electrical 
Engineer. 

Written  by  George  B  Lauder  for  the  Electrical 
Review. 

If  the  young  man  asking  advice  is 
able,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  to 
study  electrical  engineering  in  some  of 
the  reputable  schools  or  colleges  in  this 
or  other  countries,  he  should  do  so  as 
the  quickest  and  best  meaus  of  getting 
much  of  the  required  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  make  it  a  point 
to  become  as  familiar  as  possible  with 
the  practical  applications  of  electricity 
previous  to  commencing  the  study  and 
during  the  vacations,  as,  by  so  doing, 
one  is  able,  from  the  practical  experi- 
ence so  gained,  to  more  easily  under- 
stand the  theory.  Practical  training 
may  be  gained  by  working  with  some 
electrical  construction  firm  or  in  some 
electric  light  or  power  station.  Any 
further  advice  in  a  general  way  would 
seem  unnecessary,  for  there  would  be 
but  the  one  sensible  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  such  a  young  man. 

Presupposing  that  the  seeker  for  ad- 
vice is  18  years  old,  has  had  a  common 
school  education,  but  is  unable,  from 
the  lack  of  the  necessary  money,  to 
prepare  for  and  take  a  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  the  writer,  acting 
both  on  practical  experience  and  from 
observation,  would  submit  the  follow- 
ing advice: 

Starting  with  the  above  conditions, 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  determined 
young  man  to  become  an  electrical  en- 
gineer at  the  age  of  30,  though  not 
much,  if  any,  before,  for  the  twelve 
years  are  none  too  many  in  which  to 
prepare.  To  be  sure,  as  many  have 
done,  one  might,  after  two  or  three 
years'  experience  as  a  wireman,  hang 
out  his  shingle:  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  Elec 
trical  Engineer;"  but  the  ability  of 
such  a  one  would  exist  solely  in  his  own 
imagination  or  through  the  ignorance 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Our  young  man  must  not  only  work 
hard  during  the  day,  and  do  it  every 
day,  but,  together  with  that,  be  must 
devote  most  of  his  evenings  and  other 
spare  time  to  studying  books,  and  in 
that  way  get  the  benefit  of  the  work 
and  knowledge  of  those  who  were  be- 
fore him.  There  is  no  other  way,  and 
unless  that  is  done  faithfully  and  con- 
tinually, success  as  an  electrical  engi- 
neer is  impossible. 

The  first  step  is  to  go  to  work  for 
some  concern  which  does  wiring  for 
electric  lighting,  and  learn  how  to  wire 
houses,  etc.,  not  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming an  expert  wireman,  but  be- 
cause, by  so  doing,  one  can  obtain, 
probably  as  quickly  as  possible,  some 
conception  of  one  or  two  of  the  first 
principles  of  electrical  science.  Two 
years  should  be  enough  in  the  wiring 
business,  and  it  would  be  well  to  drop 
it  at  the  end  of  that  time.  During 
these  two  years  some  conception  of 
"volts,"  "amperes'1  and  "Ohm'slaw" 
should  be  forming  in  the  young  man's 
mind,  and  he  would  be  learning  his 
needs  in  regard  to  reading  matter.  It 
would  early  be  advisable  to  send  to  the 
Electrical  Review  for  a  catalogue  of 
their  publications  on  electrical  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  to  select  a  few  of  the 
simplest  works  on  electricity  and  to 
try  and  read  them  understandingly.  A 
thing  should  not  always  be  taken  for 
granted  simply  because  some  book 
states  that  it  is  so;  one  should  satisfy 
oneself  that  it  is  so  and  why  it  is  so, 
for  then  one  is  reading  intelligently  and 
to  one's  great  profit.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  our  reader  will  find  himself 
floundering  before  progressing  very  far 
in  his  study,  certainly  a  little  later. 
When  he  does  he  has,  even  thus  early, 
arrived  at  one  of  the  critical  points  in 
his  undertaking,  and,  as  he  then  does 
or  does  not,  so  will  he  meet  success  or 
failure  in  the  future.  If  he  would  be 
successful  he  must,  when  he  finds  he  is 
not  reading  understandingly,  learn  the 
reason  why  and  at  once  begin  another 
line  of  reading  and  study  which  will 
lead  up  to  and  make  clear  the  misunder- 
stood matter;  and,  if  he  will  do  so 
faithfully  and  in  every  instance,  he  will 
be  successfully  fighting  for  the  honest 
name  of  electrical  engineer. 

Now,  having  spent  two  years  as  a 
wireman,  and  in  starting  his  line  of 
book  study,  our  young  man  is  20  years 


old  and  ready  for  the  next  step,  which 
should  be  to  get  in  with  some  electric  i 
lighting  or  power  company  in  some  i 
small  city  of  from  15,000  to' 20,000  in-  ' 
habitants,  and  go  to  work  in  the  sta- 
tion (a  station  using  steam  power  would 
be  necessary  now  or  later),  and  in  that 
way  open  an  acquaintance  with  other 
principles  of  the  science.  A  wise  young 
man  will  not  hesitate  to  keep  himself  j 
in  the  best  standing  with  h'.s  fellow- 
workmen,  to  act  the  part  of  a  man 
willing  to  work,  and  at  all  times  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  can  learn  some- 
thing from  others.  Here  he  will  have 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
dynamos  and  other  apparatus,  to  trace 
out  connections  on  switchboards  and 
elsewhere,  to  learn  how  to  repair  arc 
lamps,  meters,  etc.,  and  will  uncon- 
sciously become  familiar  with  certain 
principles,  and  be  constantly  opening 
up  new  fields  for  thought  and  study. 
Steam  engines  and  boilers  should  be 
considered,  and  our  young  man  should 
begin  to  read  the  very  simplest  works 
on  steam  engineering,  and  to  advance 
in  such  reading  as  fast  as  it  may  be 
done  understandingly,  but  no  faster. 
It  will  early  become  evident  that  a 
systematic  and  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  is  absolutely  a  necessity, 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  the  study  of 
mathematics  must  continue. 

The  question  of  saving  money  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  at  the 
very  start  a  method  of  saving — as 
much  as  may  be  done  without  bodily 
discomfort  or  loss  of  health  for  want 
of  proper  care — should  be  adopted  and 
adhered  to  during  all  of  the  twelve 
years,  for,  if  the  lines  herein  suggested 
are  followed,  the  money  will  be  needed 
by  and  by. 

The  writer  would  advise  the  young 
man  to  stay  with  the  electric  company, 
either  with  the  same  or  different  ones 
as  opportunities  present  themselves, 
until  he  is  24  years  old,  and  during  that 
time  to  continue  his  work,  study  and 
money  saving  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  have  been  already  laid  down.  At  the 
age  of  24  he  should  be  ready,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him,  to  take  a 
special  course  in  some  one  of  the  best 
scientific  colleges  in  this  country,  cov- 
ering two  years  in  time,  and  in  so  doing 
to  make  it  a  point  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem- 
istry, an  insight  into  the  higher  mathe 
matics,  some  training  in  mechanics' 
drawing  and  some  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  as  much 
knowledge  of  theoretical  electricity  a*- 
can  be  obtained  in  that  time.  Oi 
course  three  years  would  be  better 
than  two,  but  more  than  three  would 
not  seem  best  at  this  age.  Advice  re 
garding  the  individual  studies  to  be 
taken  up  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
for  our  young  man  at  24  would  know 
himself  about  what  he  needed. 

The  question  of  money  with  which  to 
pay  tuition  and  the  expenses  of  a 
special  course  is  liable  to  be  a  serious 
one,  as  quite  likely  it  will  have  been 
impossible  to  have  saved  enough  for 
the  purpose.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  things  which  may  be  done. 
Perhaps  a  friend  or  relative  may  be 
found  who  will  advance  the  amount 
necessary;  it  is  practicable  to  take  out 
a  policy  in  some  life  insurance  company 
and  borrow  the  money  with  the  policy 
as  security;  one  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  free  scholarship 
and  thus  save  the  bulk  of  the  expense. 
There  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  some 
way  of  getting  the  money  needed,  but, 
if  not,  the  course  must  be  taken  at  a 
later  time.  After  completing  the 
special  course  the  young  man  could  do 
himself  much  benefit  by  spending  a 
year  or  two  in  some  modern  machine 
shop,  to  learn  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  machinery  in  general,  to  look 
into  designing,  if  possible,  and  at  all 
times  to  continue  reading  up  in  me- 
chanics, steam  and  electricity.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  could  be  well  spent 
in  one  of  the  larger  electrical  manufac 
turing  companies  in  the  country.  The 
writer  knows  two  young  men,  neither 
of  whom  is  30,  who  have  lived  much 


Potash 


gen.  Too 
failure. 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  $  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


after  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  com- 
munication, and  who  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  they  can 
truthfully  style  themselves  electrical 
engineers. 

—The  amount  of  mortgages  canceled  in  four- 
teen count  ies  of  Oregon  the  past  year  is  as 
follows:  Marion,  $546,763;  Linn,  1489,000; 
Umatilla,  #450,000;  Washington,  #240,000; 
Union,  $235,405;  Lane,  #201,540;  Douglas, 
#137,680;  Benton,  $79,528;  Jackson,  $73,857; 
Crook,  #05,477;  Malheur,  $61,044;  Wallowa, 
$25,600;  Morrow,  $12,446;  Clatsop,  $10,000; 
total,  $2,628,342. 

Throat  Troubles.  To  allay  the  irritation 
that,  induces  coughing,  use  "Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.'-'    A  simple  and  safe  remedy. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  Hlntory,  Culture  and  Curing. 

I  This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
I  In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
I  g-ard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 

multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 
1     Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Ub 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  Han  Francisco.  Cal. 


— The  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  a  new  series  of  5%  silver 
bonds  of  the  interior  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000,  making  the  total  authorization 
$60,000,000. 


p   Prepared  Roofing. 

$       ^Jt^       ,1    #  One  ply.   Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing;  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 

L/\STTUFM<:/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  MARKET  STREET,  n&ar  the-  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1575  MARKET  .sTRKET,  bet.  11th  anil  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  eret  our  prices. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump.'.*' 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  w"™foi 
which  it  has  been  designed   As  will  be  seei 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  au^tt''onK. 

It  is  perfectly  doub'e-actinK  aDd  has  a  brastrllned 
cylinder.  The  mo  ion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easv  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  cont  inuous  discharge  necessary  for 
.ood  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

WOODI1N    <fe  KITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 


OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-iompound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  rumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging.  Mining.  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallon!  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    mACHINE  U/ORKS, 

128  Sixth  Street    .  ..    San  Francisco. 

"Artif icial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents . 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKLETS. 
YA/irVE    1A/ORK.    OF    ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  JO.  "WASS,  56  first  ST..  S.  W. 
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Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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